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COMMISSION ON ’INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


iSEW YoiiK City, June S, — 10 a. 7)i. 

Prosont : Clmirinaii Walsli ; C^oiinnissioners Lennon, Garretson, Tlarriinan, 
O’Connell, ami Commons; William O. Thompson, counsel; Charles B. Barnes, 
investigator, examining for the commission. 

(.-hairman Walsit. The commission will please come to order. Yon may 
I)roceed now, IMr. Barnes. 

l\Ir. Baiines. Before calling the first witness I would like to call your atten- 
tion to something I would like to liave on the record, and that Is the extent of 
the work. I do not think it necessary to call the secretary of the chamber of 
commerce, as he gave me advance sheets of the annual publication, and I 
would like to hie it showing the amount of exports. 

Chairman Walsh. Showing what? 

Mr. Barnes, Showing the total amount of foreign commerce as well as 
domestic commerce. 

(Chairman Walsh. Have you more than one of them? 

IMr. Barnes. No, sir ; I have not. 

(The document was received in evidence and marked “Dock Workers’ Ex- 
hil)it I.” The document referred to was submitted in printed form.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN F. RILEY. 

Mr. Barnes. iNlr. BiU'y, will 3^011 ph'ase giv(' us your nanu', your residence, 
and jour occupation? 

Mr. Uii.EY. .iohn F. Biley, 189 One hundriMlth Street, N('w York City. 

IMr. Barnes. IVTr. Riley, liow long hav(' you l>een working at longshore work? 

IMr. Rh.ey. Tills wiil make my twelfth year. 

Mr. Barnes. Here in the port of New York? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Barnes. What is your present position? 

Mr. Rtlev. I am now intmuiational organizer for the International T.ong- 
sliorcmcn of Now York. 

Mr. Barnes, flow long have you been that? 

IMr. Riley. It will be a year in July. 

I\fr. Barnes. You are thoroughly acquainted ^\ith the longsliore work in tlie 
port of New York, and the ins and outs? 

IMr. Riley. Yes, sir; pretty widl. 

IMr. Barnes. Will jou tell tlie commission a little bit about the work. In 
the first place, state the wages, the rate per liour, paid for longshore wOrk. 

IMr. Riley. Taking the Chelsea sc(*tion, the pay is 38 cents an hour for day- 
work, 50 cents per hour at night, and 60 cimts on Sdnday and some holidays. 

Commissioner I.ennon. What is that section you just mentioneil? 

IMr. Riley. Clielsea .section. 

Commissioner I.ennon. What does that mean? 

Mr. Riley. That means between Twenty-tiurd and Gansevoort Market. 

IMr. Barnes. IMr. Riley, tell the commission the lines that dock there. Tell 
us the steamship lines tliat dock tliero. 

Mr. Riley. Beginning at Twenty-third, the American Line; then the Re<l 
Star Line; two White Star Lines; American Transport, French Line, down to 
the Cunard ; three piers of the Cunard ; and the American Mercantile Marine, 
taking in five piers. 

IMr. Barnes. About how many men on those nine piers working for tlie 
International Mercantile Marine? Tliat i.s, the White Star, Cunard, and the 
Red Star, Atlantic Transport, and American Lines, etc., about how many men 
does it take to do the work there? 
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Mr. IUlky. Woll, at the busiest season 

Mr. Bahnes. Normal times. 

Mr. IUley. Normal times? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. IliLEY. About 2,500. 

Mr. Barne.s. About 2,500? 

]\ir. Kiley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About how many men hang around for that work? 

Mr. Kiley. About 5,000. 

ISTr. Barnes. In otlior words, about double the amount of men required to 
do the work? 

INIr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Kiley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. How are those men hired? 

Mr. Kiley. They are hired in what is knowm as shapes. The men congre- 
gate in sona'tliing of a horseshoe foian, and the man known as the steveiiore, 
lie stands out in the doorway calling in different gangs. The.se men stand, as 
I said before, in hurseslioe shape; he calls out first No. 1 deck gang, then No. 
1 dock gang, or No. 1 liold gang, and No. 1 dock gang, then riglit straight down 
the line until he lias probably 15 or Id gangs. 

Mr. Barnes. Now. at the beginning are men hired as individuals? That is, I 
nuRin as Jim and Tom, hiriMl as individuals the lii-st time? 

lMr.Kir.EV. No, sir; taking (U), for instance, the men are hired in gangs; 
they do not call out no Jim, John, etc. Brohahly after they have all the gangs 
filled they call tlKsii out Jim, John, etc., to fill up th<' extra men. 

]\rr. liARM.s. ilow' arc' the gangs made up originally? 

Mr. Killv. M'c'll, the gangs are made up of six. 

Mr. Barnes. No; l>ut iiow^ is a gang first hired? AVlio first selects them? 
How' arc they sek'ctc'd? 

Mr. Killv. If a boss or stevedore wants to select a gang he goes out and 
touches a man on the shoulder and brings him in. 

Mr. Barnes. 1 h‘ makes up the g.uigs out of tlie individual mea standing 
there ? 

Mr. Kiley. Yc's. sir, 

Mr. Barnes. Aft«'r the ship is at work and the gangs have been apportioned 
on the sliip, then he calls out the men in gangs? 

Mr. Kiley. Yc's, sir. 

IMr. li \RNES. I’ut h(^ does not do that the first time, when the ship is first in? 
He has to name tlie diflerent individuals making up the gang, doc'sn’t he? 

IMr, Kii.ev. On Kic'r 00 Ihc' gangs work tlic're steadily all the lime. 

Mr. Barnes. How aliout the other piers? 

IMr. Kiley. 'I’liey are differc'iit. ’’IMiey genca-ally make up gangs every ship. 

Mr. B'vRNes. Sixty stands alone in that respect? 

^Ir. Kir.EV. Yc'.s, sir. 

^Ir. Barnes. Nowg you say ahuut 2,500 work at those nine piers, and about 
5,000 iiK'n liaiig out to get work? 

Mr. Kiley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Is there a constant shifting at most of the piers so that some 
of the 5, ()()() men get work throughout we will say a w’cek or two wrecks? 

Mr. Kiley. From one pic'v to the other? 

Mr. B\rnes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ktley. Yc^s. sir. 

Mr. Barnes. WIk'ii men fail to get work at one pier, what do they do? 

Mr. Kiley. Go to the next pier. 

Mr. Barnes. And shape in the next morning 

Mr. Kiley. If tliey do not get a shape in the middle of the day, if they do 
not get the shape at 1 o’clock, sometimes 2, sometimes 3, or sometimes it is as 
late as 4 o’clock. 

Mr. Barnes. If a ship gets in too late at night and the baggage is taken off 
too late to start the freight work that day, when do you start, the next 
morning? 

Mr. Riley. Seven a. m. 

Mr. Barnes. The men all go to wY>rk? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Baenes, Suppose the ship does not get in until 8 or 9 o’clock. Are the 
men expected to be there and wait until It does? 

Mr. Riley. Sometimes they have to wait from 2 p. m. until 8 o’clock at night. 

Mr. Babnes. For the ship to come in? 

IMr. Riley. Yes, sir ; sometimes five and six hours. 

Mr. Barnes. There is no regular time of hiring? 

ISIr. Riley. No, sir. 

Mr.llAKNES. You just have to liire at 7 o’clock to get ready? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

ISIr. Barnes. Then the men work until 12 o’clock? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Then you have an hour for dinner? An hour at noon? 

Mr. Riley. An hour at noon for dinner ; yes, sir, 

Mr. Barnes. How long do you work in the afternoon? 

Mr. Riley. Ihilil G o’clock. 

Mr. Barnes. Ten hours a day? 

Mr. Ruey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Tl’lien, at niglit is there any restriction about the amount of 
work you shall do at niglit? Do you work a 10-hour ilay at night? 

Mr. Riley. No, sir ; as a general rule, we knock off at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you eviu- work at niglit? 

Mr. Itrr.EY, Yes, sir; as a rule, tliey work most of tiio piers. I am stieaking 
of tiie Chelsea s(M*tion in parlicnhir. Tliey work from 7 until 11 at night. 
Tlien we call it knocking off — (luit work at 11 o’clock. And if there is a iiig 
cargo to go aboard a ship tii(‘y will work unlil 12 o’clock and Imoek off at 12 
o’clock and resume again at 1 o’eIo(‘k and work jirohaiily until 5 o'clock some- 
times in the morning ami sometimes until G and go home until 7 for lunch, 
and then immediately come back to work until 12, as a rule. 

Mr. B> ARNES. As a rule? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You do work until niglit? 

Mr, Riley. Yes, sir. 

INIr. Barnes. Wliat is (lie longest hours you ever work continuously? 

Mr. Jlii.EV. Aliout 28 hours. 

Mr. Barnes. Twenty-eight hours continuously; that is, with the periods for 
eating between? 

Mr. Riiky. Yes, sir. 

JSlv. Barnes. Now', when tlie men do this waiting about where do you wait? 
Wh<-‘ie do .tour men wait? You say >on soiiudinu's wait from 8 o’clock in the 
morning until 2 o’clock in the afternoon from such and such hours. Wluu'o 
do your men wait? 

Mr. Riley. On the sidewalk or in the phu'c known as a farm, in front of the 
piers, kmovn as the farm. And, I am sorry to say. saloons, too, or tlie Long- 
shoremen's Rest. Tliat is the only place we have for siielter, known as the 
Longshoremen’s Rost. 

Mr. Barnes. Tliat is at tlie foot of Tw'enty-second Street? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What is that rest—Avliat is the T.ongshoremen’s Rest? 

Mr. Barnes. There is just one Longshoreimm’s Best in the entire port, and 
that is in this Chelsea section, and it is supported by the Church Temperance 
Society, and it is just a large room, Avith games and periodicals and things of 
that kind, and a place for tlie men to w'ait in. 

Mr. Barnes. Noav, Mr. Riley, you say that some of them rest in the saloons? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Barnes. Is this life along the water front — do you consider that one of 
the reasons for the longslioremen having a i*epulation for drinking? 

Mr. Riley. Tliat is the Avhole cause, in my opinion, the men being idle 
every day, and a ship is laid out there, and tlie men don’t get to Avork and have 
to lay around tlnu-e and Avalt for one, and a longshoreman has to be ready at 
all times, ready to take a call. He may lie called at 9 o’clock or he may lie 
called at 9.80 or 10 or up to 11, and sometimes a half hour, and he has got to 
be always w'aiting, and it is pretty laborious wYirk, and it keeps a man laying 
around there, and if he is a drinking man he is liable to go to a saloon, and 
that has caused the doAvn grade of our men, Imving to lay around and frequent 
the saloons, and that is the only place he can frequent, and that is making tlie 
home life and conditions bad for him. 
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Mr. Baenes. About how many days a week do you estimate men, say, in the 
Chelsea section — how many days a week do the men get — average, say — week 
after week? 

]\Ir. Ill LEY. I could not answer as to the days. I could figure as to the pay. 

Mr. Baenes. What is the average earnings of longshoremen? 

lilr. Rh^y. I figure they average about $0 or $10. 

l\Ir. Baenes. About $9 or $10 a week on the average? 

^Ir. Riley. Yes, sir. 

]Mr. r>AENr.;;. That would mean three or four days a week? 

Mr, Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baenes. Vv^lien you give these three or four days of work he stays there 
the entire six or (‘ven .seviui ; for I assume that on some occasions, at least, a 
vessel will b(‘ in on Sunday? 

]Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baenes. So that he spends seven days to got between three and four 
^days’ work'? 

I\Ir. Riley. lie surely does spend seven days, not counting the nights that ho 
'spends tliere. 

l\Ir. Barnes. You think, then, that the average earning,s you are talking 
about for your 5,(X)0 men are between $9 and $10? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Baenes. You mean all the year through? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Baenes. You mean a longshoreman will earn something over $500 in the 
year ? 

IMr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Baenes. The average longshoreman 

IMr. Rii.EY (interrupting). That is the way we figured it on about 100 differ- 
ent men. 

IMr, Baenes. Right there, Mr. Riley, do you ever, now and then, hear of the 
huge earnings for longshonMuen which are possible when you work your 28 
hours; part of that tiim* you get 33 cents, part of the time 50 cents, and you 
are able on occasions of that kind to pile up, as they say, a large week, are 
you not? 

IMr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Baenes. Aren’t those weeks something like the prizes in a lottery, how- 
ever? Aren’t they rather infrequent, or are they not? 

;Mr. Riley. Taking the Y'hite Star pier, the pay is pretty good all of the time, 
but the otiier piers you don’t know vhat you will get. That is a case of a lottery 
there, or putting it in the hat and shako for it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say you don’t know what yon are going to get? 

Mr. Riley. Because the work is so uncertain. You might be called to one 
ship and may get a day, and you might not get anoilier day for a week. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is the rate of wages the same? 

:Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. Because the ship may just have a small cargo aboard, 
ami you will be waiting for A\ork and still not get it. 

IMr. Baenes. Y'hy do men continue these long hours? Is there a reason for 
that? Why do you keep at 28 bour.s’ work continuously? Wliy should not you 
drop out, taking it from the standpoint of the whole body of longshoremen? 

IMr, Riley. Tf a man is lucky enough to have a good gang and he is not able 
to have energy enough to stick it out, as we say, using longshore words, and if 
he i.s not able to stick it out he will lose his gang, and it will probably be a long 
time before he can get another good gang. 

Mr. Baenes. In other words, lie sticks to these long hours for fear if ho 
drops out of the gang he will lose it? 

isfr. Rit.ey. Yes, sir. 

;Mr. Barnes. Then, of course, do you consider that these long hours that 
he has to work, do you consider the fatigue that comes from that, has any- 
thing to do with his drinking? 

Mr. Riley. I claim the longshore work myself, personally, I claim it will 
use a man up in 10 years, and if a man worles two or three nights a week at 
the most laborious work anybody ever saw, and if they see longshoremen’s 
work, they will say so ; a man is pretty near done ; the strongest of them. 

Mr. Baenes. I have hoaril, Mr. Riley, in speaking of longshoremen, that there 
was a time once when men were alloweil out at 9 o’clock and 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon and 9 o’clock in the morning to get a drink. That practice has 
ceased, hasn’t it? « 
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Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

I\Ir. Baenes. Everywhere in the port? 

Mr. Riley. I guess tliey do it in Hoboken yet, but not in New York City ; 
I don’t think so. 

Mr. Barnes. The men are not allowed to lunch on the pier, are they? 

Mr. Riley. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. They are not allowed to stay on the pier at all at any time 
except during the time they are at work? 

Mr. Riley. That is all. 

Mr. Barnes. What sort of facilities— as I understand it, Pier 60, the White 
Star Line, is considered the best pier in the city — in the port? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

]Mr. Barnes. What facilities have you on that pier for putting away your 
coats and hats — any regular place? 

Mr. Riley. Throw them overboard or hang them on the floor ; that is the 
only place I know of. 

IMr. Barnes. How about the matter of being hurt; is there anything on 
that pier for the purpose of riaidering aid to a man who is injureil ; any regu- 
larly appointed place? 

Mr. Riley. No, sir; no regularly appointed place. We have a medicine 
cabinet with all kinds of appliances for the injur(‘<l. 

Mr. Barnes. Who does that belong to? 

jMr. Riley. To the International Longshoremen. 

I\Ir. Barnes. You mean the longshoremen’s union put it in? 

Mr. Riley, Yes, sir, 

IMr. Barnes. Where is it located? 

I\Ir. Riley. Down in the ladies’ lavatory; down at the end of the pier; 
on GO. 

I\Ir. Barnes. You moan it is at the far end of the i)ier ; not at the oflice, 
but down toward tlie far end of the pier in the women’s lavatory? 

Mr. Riily. Yes, sir; we found that to bo tlie best jdaco to have it, because 
it was more convenient there thari any place else. 

IMr. Bvrnes. Now, IMr. Riley, tell me a little bit on the subject of accidents. 
Is longshore vcork dangerous? Is there a great hazard in tlie work? 

IMr. Riiky. I don’t know whctluT everybody that w<*rks on longslioro \^ork 
makes a study of it, but I make a study of it, and I imagine it is one of the most 
dangerous occupations in the country. I believe the statistics for PJll will 
tell you there was almost as great a number of men injured at longshore work 
as at mining, and mining is considered one of the most hazardous worlds known. 
There ai*e so many men injured at longshore w<a-k, and tli(‘ records of the long- 
shoremen injured at work is not brought out rigid simply because the long- 
shoreman is oftentimes slightly injuriMl, and a longshoreman would call that 
a slight injury where a clerk or a man in an easy position W'oiild call It a 
severe injury. Lots of times longshoremen bruise two or throe lingers or 
toes, throw an ankle out, and say nothing about it, and the comj)anies, or even 
the organizntion, don’t know anytliing aliout it. They simply let it slide and 
say, “ We will get belter if we can,” and don’t look for any compensation, and 
I don’t think they would get it any way. But they don’t look for it Lots of 
accidents are reported, but not one-Imlf of them are reported. 

Mr. Bvrnes. You mean they are not reported in the new^spapers or reported 
to anybody? 

Mr. Riley. I mean to the company. The company always tries to do some- 
thing if they are reported to the company ; but oftentimes they don’t report it. 
Lots of times — the men are proud, and also one g(‘t.s injured twice in a short 
time and he is almost ashamed to report It, because it makes you a pretty bad 
v;orkman If you are injured twice in a short time. They claim that it is part 
of your owm carelessness if you are injured twice in a .short time. 

Mr. Barnes. Who looks after the work as regards prevention of accidents? 
I mean wiio furnishes the gear, speaking generally, of the entire port, because 
w^e w^ant to get awmy from lier GO, on winch you w’ork, and I find you arc 
always talking of GO as the best pier, I w'ant to speak of the whole port, as 
you are acquainted w ith it. 

Who furnishes the gear or the appliances that go to make up the longshore- 
men’s outfit and work kit? 

Mr. Rit-ey. In all my 12 years of longshore work I don’t think I saw anybody 
examine the gears, 

Mr.^BARNES. That is to say, is some one responsible? 
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Mr. Riley. I should think it would be somebody’s duty, but I never knew it 
was anybody’s personal duty. lOvery man takes a chance. 

Mr. Baknes. Isn’t it somebody’s duty to see the bolts ami ropes are safe? 

Mr. Riley. If a man saw a rope untlt, he would cut it. 

Mr. Baknes. Why would he cut it? 

Mr. Riley. If you were cro.ssing a bridge and saw a board w^as unsafe, you 
certainly would not want to cross the bridge, and the same way with the men. 
He would cut a rope to prevent somebmly else using it. There is two men 
known as slingers, and if they i)ut a rope down and if they think the roi)e is 
not strong enough to lift the load they will cut it. 

Mr. IhvKNE.s. Why would not the men rex)ort that defect? Why should he cut, 
slyly fut, a rope when he eouUl simidy report it to some one and have that rope 
replaced by a better one? 

Mr. Riley. He would not be doing it slyly ; the company approves of that. 

Mr. Baknes. The companies approve of that? 

Mr. Riley. Yes. I am t.ilking of the i)hiee — of the companies I work for, and 
mostly I know 

Mr. Baknes (interrupting). You mean GO? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir; th(‘y e(‘riainly ha\e the very best of gear; but the other 
companies, it is pretty unsafe to work for them, that I know. 

Conumssioiuu* I.ennon. Before he leaves there let him tcdl us what proportion 
of the tVeight is liandled by the.se roix'S and tackle.s, etc., unless you will reach 
that later. 

Mr. Baknes. AVell, Mr. Riley, the commissioner wants to know what part of 
the freight is handled by those ropes and gears and pulleys. 

Mr. Rij Ev. About all of it. 

!Mp. BarnEs, All of it? 

Mr. Ri(j:y. Yh's, sir. 

Mr. Baknes. In otiier words, tin* slrain of tbe lifting up of the goods and the 
strain of putting tlie goods on the pier and transferring the gooils is from the 
gear — is all on these ropes? 

IV I r. IliiEv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baknes. Does that answer the question? 

Comnussioner Lennon. All right. 

Chairman VVLvlsii. Do I umh'rstaiul there is no systematie ins^iectioii of tills 
tackle at all? 

Mr. Rilky. Never to my knowdedge. 

(dialrinan Walsh. By anybody on behalf of tbe ow'ners of that tackle? 

Jilr. Riley. Not to my knowdcsige. 

Chairman AA'alsh. The tackle is furnished by tlie stcaunship companies, as I 
understand it? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any j'lei’son that says when it is so old that it 
shall be changed? 

Mr. Riley. Well, one particular pier, I will have to say that they take very 
good care of the pier. Outside of that, there is no inspection on other liters. 

Mr. Barnes said lie wanted mo to confine myselt to GO, and I must say lor GO 
tile gear was always ^ery w’ell taken care of. On other jiiers the gear it is 
almost a siiaine lo use it so. 

Chairman Walsh. Who takes care of it on GO? 

Mr, Riley. Tlie storekeeiier, Mr. Campbell — John Campbell. I don't know 
w'hether he is instructed by the company to do it, but 1 know he does. He is 
always very careful. 

Mr. Barnes. In case a man is hurt or injured badly, wdiat is done? 

Mr. Riley. Well, he is carricsl to an office, say, or w^ailing room, or baggage 
room, and sat there or laid there, anyw’ay, until an ambulauis? comes. 

Mr. Barnes. Y^ou mean there is no way in which he can be helped? How' 
long does it take the ambulance, generally, to arrive? 

Mr, Riley. Half an hour, three-quarters, sometimes, sometimes lo minutes. 

Mr. Baknes, There are less times than that, however, aren’t there, when the 
ambulance wdll come there — 20 or 30 minutes? 

Mr. Riley. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Whatever the time may be, the man is hud on whatever it may 
be, you say? 

Mr. Riley. Laid out on a bench ; that is all tliere is. 

Mr. Barnes. On a bench. 

Mr. Riley. Tiiere is on the French Pier, I believe, they have got a roori set 
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Mr. Baenes. But on tbe other ijiers there Isn’t any ? 

Mr. Kiuby. No, sir. 

Mr. Baenes. And even on Pier 60,. the best pier, the only thing for first aid 
to the injured is the cabinet, and your longshoremen furnlslied that? 

Mr. Kii>ey. Yes; We were allowed permission to put it on the pier. We had 
to ask permission to put it on the pier. 

Mr. Baenes. And that permission was granted? 

Mr. lliLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baunes. Now, after a man is hurt and recovers, If he complains to the 
company what Is done about it? 

Mr. Riley. About his injury? 

Mr. Baknes. Yes. T mean, if a man is laid up for two or three weeks on 
what you call an accident — wbat a longshoreman calls an accident — laid up for 
two or three weeks and recovers, what does he do? 

]\Ir. Riley. Goes to see the head of the company, and sometimes they will com- 
pensate liim, and sometimes they give him nothing, but i)romise him something. 

Mr. Barnes. Does the company do it, or does it refer him to some employers’ 
liability insurance company? 

Mr. Rtley. I believe they put him up to the insurance company. 

Mr. Barnes. Specifically, where does he go? Does he go t© the company’s 
office on the pier, or does he go to some i)la(‘e uptown? 

Mr. Riley. Tiie superintendent’s office on the pier. 

]\Ir. B VRNES. ^^'he^c does the sup(‘riiiten<lent semi him? 

Ml'. Riley. Well, 1 think fie does Inisiness with 9 Broadway. I know there 
are two insurance companies, but that is too far along for mo. 

Ml*. liAKNES. Tc‘11 us something about the pay for longshoremen’s accidents. 

Mr. Riley. Well, a man may be there perhajiK 10 or 31 w(‘eks. might pos^si- 
bly rc'coive ^25. Sometimes ho iuigfit receive ^100, but if lie gets Jf^lOO he is 
doing very well. 

Mr. Barnes. What sort of an Injury? Gi\e me some injury for which you 
know a man has received $100. 

Mr. R]lp:y. Broken leg 

Mr. Barnes. How long would he be laid up? 

IMr. Rna:Y. Approximately three or four months. 

Mr. IUrnks. If he received $100? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

IMr Barnes. Suppose a man was laid up three weeks, what does he get? 

Idr, Kiley. The chances ai'O la* would get nothing — 9 out of 10 times. 

Mr. 1;\rnes. Does lie sue therefor — I mean fur tlie small Injuries? 

Mr, liiLEY. Most all the time they get a lawyer — some kind of a lawyerniiinid 
try to recover; but that does not help any. - 

Mr. Barnes. Suppose a man attemids by law to recover from the company. 
Does that injure his standing at that pier? 

Mr, Riley. In former years it did; but lately 1 don’t think it does. It 
used to. 

Mr. Barnes. It used to? 

]\Tr. Riley. I don't think the company went on reconl as saying so, but we 
personally knew that it did. 

Mr. Rarnes. You say “company.” Are you referring now to Pier 60 again? 

Mr. Riley. No; 1 refer to all the companies? 

Mr. Barnes. There is a change in that respect? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Doesn’t affect him so? 

Mr. Riley. No, sir. A man formerly was injured and if he brought suit 
through a lawy^er’s firm he might as well call himself done as far as work Is 
concerned along that particular pier or piers lie had suit against. 

Mr. B^vrnes. Now, In regard to the diseases comiected with the work — name 
one or two of the diseases prominent among longshoremen. 

Mr. Riley. The most prominent diseases tlmt come to my knowledge are 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, and rheumatism. About 9 out of 10 of the men work- 
ing longshore work are affected to some extent with rheumatism — have some 
little rheumatism. And the majority of the deaths are from tuberculosis and 
pneumonia. 

Mr. Barnes. To what do you attribute it? 

Mr. Riley. The hard work, the energy used up. The energy used up going 
into one of the storage boxes in the heat of the summer, something like that, 

. wlthout%having sufficient clothing to keep you warm, will give you pneumonia 
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out in a short time and takes all the good that Is in him, and he wears himself 
away; and we claim it is either tuberculosis or pneumonia or rheumatism. 
The damp pier gives him rheumatism and the hard work tuberculosis and 
pneumonia. ^ * 

Mr. Barnes. Now, Mr. Riley, I want to ask you your opl^Hlon on two or three 
things : In tlie first place, you told me the men had to hang around the water 
front, and that there is unJy one shelter in the entire i)ort, and it is the oc- 
casion of a great deal of drinking, and so on. Now, I would like to know, do 
you believe, from your experience — you have passed through 12 years of it— - 
would It be possible or a practicable thing for the companies to have regular 
hours of hiring them? 

Mr. Utley. Yes, sir. In my opinion it would. 

Mr. Barnes. I have here a book which is entitled “ The First Year’s Work 
in the Idverpool Dock Scheme.” I find in that that in Liverpool the companies 
had been able to arrange their work so that they hire as many men at 7 
o’clock in the morning as they can use at the work, and those who are not 
hired can go away from the water front entirely, because there will be no 
further liiring until at 1 o’clock. And at 1 o’clock in the afternoon they again 
hire men, and if there is any night work they hire them at 7 o’clock. In lav- 
orjjool there is only 9 hours a day work. Do you believe it would be possible 
l^r tile work to be so arranged in this port, especially with passenger ships 
wldch Imve regular sailings, so that they could hire at a stated period and 
then have it nnderstocKl that tlie men would not be hired between those hours? 
Do you think that is practicable? 

INtr. Riley. Yes; at 7, 1 and 7; 7 in the morning, 1 in the afternoon, and 7 in 
the evening. 

^Ir. Barnes. Now, I understand the companies liavo so arranged it tliat they 
ivcep 5,000 men to do the work of 2,500? 

I\rr. Rjtey. Well, J don’t say that it is exactly that, but 

Mr. Barnes (interrupting). Now, every shaping, bow many men will be lured 
and how many men will not be taken on? 

]dr. Riley. Ahva^s a conph^ of hundred and sometiuH's more not taken on. 

.Mr. Barnes. (Ihc ns some sort of a rough guess out of that couple of hun- 
di’i'd alxmt how many would get work at other piers that day? 

Mr. Riley. Probably JOO. 

]\Ir. Barnes. In other words, a hundred of the men would keep hanging 
around for a reserve force? 

;Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

]\ir. Barnes. Is it a fact that at some of tiie piers there is a system of ro- 
tatA so tliat these men will apply to the different piers again and again? 

Mr? Riv^y. Oh, a stevedore, after lie has been coining out and shaping for 
years and years iieglns to get mmi on hand and u ill keep a surplus line of men, 
which is of benefit to liim, certainly, keep as extra men a lot of different men 
together. 

Mr. Barnes. Tliat is, tiiey Avill )>e taken on this sliaiiing, tlien probably not 
on the next shaping, but on the next again? 

iMr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Barnes. So as to keep a res(‘rve force of men? 

]\fr. IliiKY. Yes, sir. 

Jlr. Barnes. Then in tliat case, avssuming that that is the case, then those 
men are deprived of that opportunity to earn wages and lose tliat raucli time. 
Now, by this regular order of hiring scheme, could some of that he eliminated? 
I mean would a large number of them hang out — I mean, wouldn’t some of 
this be eliminated? 

ISIr. Riley. Why, certainly ; it would be tlie cause of making better men of 
the longshoremen to give them more time to be at their liomes and make 
them better men all around, and certainly they would not frequent the saloons 
so much if they knew that after the sliaping they could all go back and then 
come back again at 1 o’clock. But the way it is they are afraid to leave for 
fear that they will lose either their gangs, If the gangs are called In, and they 
will not be there for shaping for work ; and if the boss does not see the man 
there shaping for w'ork in the middle of the day he don’t want him any more. 

Mr. Barnes. That means then that the men have to hang all day In front of 
the piers or some place together conveniently to them? 

Mr. Rilpiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. And you think that would do away, with this walling? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Baene^. NoW another point you brought out about accidents. Do you 
believe that it would be a good thing to have an inspection of the gear by au 
outside party not responsible to either the employers or employees? 

Mr. Riley. It certainly would — some disinterested party. Sure it would be 
all right. ^ 

Mr. Baenes. You have known of accidents, have you, personally, where they 
were caused by defective gear? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Also, you have known of accidents attributable to the careless- 
ness of the men? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir ; lots of them. 

Mr. Barnes. Is it not a fact that the men do get work hardened and that 
they take all sorts of risks after a time in the hurry of the work and that the 
men take ri.sks after working a little while as longshoremen that they would 
not take the first week? Is that true or not? 

Mr Riley. Yes, sir ; after they get accustomed to the work they take chances 
lots of times Avhere tliey would not if they were green, and then again a first- 
class longshoreman he is forced to do a good deal more than the green man. 
And he has got to do it and knows how to do it, and he has got to be able 
to do it. If he classed himself as a green man, he has got no use working 
there for any pier up to date, that is sure. 

INIr. Barnes. Now, tell me something about the shelter. Tell the commission 
here about tliis one shelter. Tell the benefit it has been to the men, if H has 
been, or a detriment, or wliatever it may be. 

Mr. Riley. Speaking from an organization point, the rest, known as tlie 
Longshoremen’s Rest, has certainly benefited our men a great deal. It has been 
the cause of making their home life ladter, and making lliem better morally in 
every shape and form. Now they are studying magazines and reading daily 
papers. It makes them more intellectual and .Mjmetiraes seems to make them 
70 or 80 i)cr cent better mtai. But tliis is u small, little rest that don’t accom- 
modate hut a small amount of num in the Chelsea section. 

Chairman Walsh. About how many does it accommodate? 

Mr. Riley. I should say four or five humlred iiieii. There are three floors. 

]Mr. Barnes. About how many, Mr. Riley? 

IVIr. Riley. Five or six hundred at most. 

I\rr. Barnes. In reality liow many men use it, ordinarily? 

IMr. Riley. Well, wet or v(*ry stormy da.\s it nill he filled to its capacity. 

Idr. Barnes. Now, give us your estimate of the number of longshoremen in 
Ne^^ ’fork. 

I\Ir. Riley. About 45.(XK). 

]\Ir. Barnes. By that you mean foreign-commcTce workers and (‘oastwise 
workers ? 

IMr. Riijky. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Barnes. Is there a labor organization among tlie foreign-commerce men? 
Didn’t you tell me th.at you were an officer of .some organization? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. Do you mean our organization? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. I say. is there a labor organization among tbo long- 
shoremen? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What is the name of that? 

Mr. Riley. International Longshoremen’s Association. 

Mr. Barnes. How long has that been in existence? 

Mr. Riley. About 12 years. 

Mr. Barnes. Any otlicr longshoremen’s organization? 

Mr. Riley. In the port of New York? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riley. There was an organization called the L. U. P. or the L. U. P. A. — 
the Longshoremen’s Union Protective Association ; but now they have affiliated 
with us. 

Mr. Barnes. How long ago did that affiliation take place? 

Mr. Riley. About two weeks ago. 

Mr, Barnes. That is, that all during these years tliero have been two oppos- 
ing organizations here? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. And they have fought each other? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir ; like a couple of Kilkenny cats ; yes, sir. 

BSSIO'*— S. Doc. 415, G4-1— vol 3 2 
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Mr. Babnes. Hasn’t this fight between the two organizations been one reason 
you have been able to secure such little recognition from the steamship com- 
panies? 

Mr. Riley. In our opinion ; yes. 

Mr. Barnes. One would not stand ft>r the propositions of the other? 

Mr. Riley. That is the idea. One was jealous of the other. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, you tliink that is over because the old organization is 
now coming into your organization? 

Mr. Riley. I think it is over, because the international association all over 
the country has been aide to sign agreements and live up to agreements — the 
International Longslioremen have been able to make agreements with the dif- 
ferent bosses and the steamship companies of New York and in Boston, and to 
the organization. 

Mr. Barnes. However, there has never been a wage scale signed? 

Mr. Riley. Not in New York City. 

Mr. Barnes. Tliere has been in Boston? 

Mr. Riley. Boston; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Wiint other ports that you know of? 

Mr. Riley. St. Johns, Frisco— <di, they are too numerous to mention. 

Mr. Barnes, But this port, the Largest one, they never have had one? 

,Mr. Riley. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Barnes. Tlie L. U. I*. A. — now, during this time of fighting you have 
not organiz(Ml any of the men. Does that mean that a very large body of men 
are still unorganized? 

Mr. lliLEAL Yes. sir; a very large body are unorganized. 

Mr. Barnes. Only on the better class of piers are tlie organized men found? 
Is tliat riglit? 

Mr. Riley. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. I uoiild like to ask you, Mr. Riley, you say that only on the 
better class of piers tlie organized men are found, does that mean that the com- 
panies have found that the men who joined the organizations are a better class 
of men, or what? 

Mr. Riley. Well, there is no question about that. The company knows that 
the organized men are the best workmen alwa>s, because the organization 
helps to keep tlie men in line and he has got to be strictly aboveboard, and it 
don’t permit any drinking or broaching of tlie cargo, and’ because the man, if 
he is an organization man he is a good man for the companies, and if he is 
not a good organization man he isn’t worth a continental to the companies 
eitiier. 

Mr. Barnes. Do tlie companies deal witli you as a union? 

IVir. Riley. I can not say directly ; but indirectly they do. 

Mr. Barnes. They have never dealt directly with you as a union. However, 
your union has had its committees meid with the steamship companies? 

Mr. Riley. We have met with the steamship companies and they were always 
fair — practically always. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, dating way back to the Civil War, there have heeri these 
foreign longshoremen that have had organization in some form or other, but 
the coastwise men have rarely been organized? 

Mr. Riley. Very poorly organized. 

Mr. Barnes. And the coastwise men — how do they compare with the foreign- 
commerce men. Are they a poorer body of men ^ 

Mr. Riley. Not as efficient as the Atlantic going men. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, speaking about Chelsea piers for a moment, what is the 
nationality at the Chelsea piers? 

Mr. Riley. Irish, Italians, English, and German ; those are the four — and 
French. 

Mr. Barnes. How does that hold good over the port? 

Mr. Riley. I guess that would do in the whole port, too. 

Mr. Barnes. T^p to seven or eight years ago there were very few Italians 
in the port doing longshore work. How about it now — take the port over the 
Bush and all? 

Mr. Riley. Close run, I guess. 

Mr. Barnes. Would you say the Italians were about half? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Are they Increasing? 

Mr. Riley, Yes, sir ; I should think so. 
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Mr. Babnes. What do yo^ think about the general character of the body of 
men? Are they men, as "a whole, taking the port over, as fine a body of men 
as they were 8 or 10 years ago? 

Mr. Riley. No, sir ; not by a long ways. 

Mr. Babnes. To what do you attribute that? Why has the class deteriorated? 

Mr. Riley. That is a pretty hard question to answer. 

Mr. Babnes. I will give you a leading question. Do you think the casual ness, 
the abuse of the men, etc., at some of the piers, does that Imve something to 
do with it? 

Mr. Riley. That certainly does ; yes, sir. If a first-class workman was there 
In years gone by he could get work at any pier; there was always plenty.of 
work ; but now competition is so strong, that there is always a surplus amount 
of men working, and sometimes the A1 man does not get the preference. A 
green man will come in and fill in for tliat day when he is doing the com- 
pany no good, he is doing no good to anybody excepting himself, he is receiv- 
ing a salary, that Is all. 

Mr. Babnes. When a green man is taken on what does he do? 

Mr. Riley. On the dock? 

Mr. Babnes. He pulls a truck? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Babnes. Hand trucks on the pier? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Does he get the same wages as a skilled man? 

Mr. Riley. Just the same. 

Mr. Babnes. In other words, there is no difference in the rate? If the man 
goes down in shape for longshore work to-morrow, he will get just the same 
as you, who have been there for 12 years; or these men here, who have had 
28 or 30 years* experience? 

Mr. Riley. Tos, sir. 

Mr. Babnes. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Riley, you spoke about the creation of gangs to 
do the work, and so forth. Who hires those gangs? 

Mr. Riley. A man known as the stevedore. 

Commissioner Lennon. Who is the stevedore employed by? 

Mr. Riley. By the steamship companies. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does the stevedore receive any compensation at any 
time from the men who are hired? 

Atr. Riley. Lots of times; it is pretty hard to prove that. You mean, the 
sa'ary from the steamship companies; is that what you mean? 

(commissioner IvEnnon. T mean to say, do the men in the gangs who are 
employed give up anything to the stevedore? 

Mr. Riley. We liave known cases where they have done that, but not on the 
Chelsea section. 

Commissioner Lennon. We are talking about New York. 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Not one particular case. 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Those stevedores are employed by the steamship 
companies? 

Mr, Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. How many men are in a gang, about? 

Mr. Riley. Twelve in a dock gang, six in a hold gang, and six in a deck 
gang. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is there any reason to suppose that the steamship 
companies or the dock companies stand in with the stevedores in requiring a 
compensatiton from those men in the gangs? 

Mr. Riley. No, sir; I don’t believe the steamship companies know anything 
about it at all. They would not stand for it in any shape. It is a man’s own 
private business. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does this way of hiring men — Is it followed by the 
creation of favors? .That is to say, does a stevedore — is he likely to have the 
same gang all the time? 

Mr. Riley. In an up-to-date pier it is better for the stevedore to have the 
same gang, if possible. They do the work better and more efficiently in all 
shapes. 

Commissioner Lennon. What proportion of those men are married men? 

Mi^ Riley, The majority. 
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Commissioner Lennon. The majority of those men are married men? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. That live in the port of New York? 

Mr. Rtijcy. Y"es, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Where do they live; clown near the docks? 

Mr. Riley. All over the town. The majority live around the clocks; yes, 
sir. It is a case of compulsion to live around the clocks, because you are liable 
to be called on at any time. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do tiie seamen ever unload or load? 

Mr. Riley. In case of strikes. 

Commissioner Lennon. I mean otherwise. When there it no strike do they 
do any loading; or unloading: of the carsoV 

Mr. Riley. I have never saw them ; no, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You spoke about men having to wait more or less at 
times. Are they paid for this wating time? 

Mr. Riley. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Suppose a man is hired at 7 o’clock in a gang, and 
the work is not quite ready, hut it is expected to be ready at any moment, but 
he has to wait until half past 8; there is an hour and a half. Is he not paid 
for that hour and a lialf? 

Mr. Riley. If he is already hired at 7? If he is hired at 7 and they keep 
him on the pier and have him wait until half past 8 they will keep him busy. 
If they hire a gang at 7 o’clock and the ship is not in on time they will p. 4 y 
him. They will hire ju.st a few hands to take care of the baggage and take the 
baggage off and such as tluit. 

Ckimmissioner Lennon. And for that time they will be paid? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Suppose they wx^re hired at 7 o’clock at nlgiit, the 
vessel being expected in in a short time, and it did not get in until 3 o’clock 
in the morning; would they be paid? 

Mr. Riley. They never do any hiring like tiiat. Very seldom ; they make a 
mistake if they do. Tliey w'ould never hire a man at 7 o’clock and then keep 
them until 3. It has happened, hut not on many occasions. If they keep the 
men waiting there until 3 tluit will be all rlgiit. 

Commissioner Lennon. You spoki‘ of the injury to longshoremen, that is was 
quite frequent and to a considcrahle c'xtmit, serious. Do the longshoremen 
come under the New York State compensation law? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. And they will he taken care of under that law? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir; after the 1st of July; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You .spoke of tluir being subject to pneumonia and 
tuberculosis? 

IMr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is that accounted for by the nature of the work, their 
exposure to the extreme heat and tlien to tlio extreme cold ? 

ISIr, Riley. Yes, sir. In wintertime w'o have to stand around there, waiting 
around, for two or three hours iu the most terrible wx^ather, sleet, 'wet; we 
have to w'ait until tlic ship comes in. You get soaking w^et, and the consequence 
is you gi;t pneumonia or tulierculosis or rheumatism or .sometldng of that kind. 

(Commissioner I.ennon. Does your union make provision for burial of those 
men wiien they die? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Before your union made such provision what became 
of them when they died? Were they taken to the morgue and buried by the 
city ? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, .sir ; Now% if they are not members of the union they go to 
the potter’s field, if they are not members of the organization. 

Commissioner Lennon. You spoke of th<‘ir spending their time in the saloons 
along the shore front. Do those saloons cash tlieir checks or advance the long- 
shoremen money at any time? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir; they offer all' kinds of inducements by cashing the 
checks or loaning them money or offering inducements of free lunch and largo 
glasses of beer — all that kind of stuff. If the men were not hanging around 
them hours they would not be there to receive those inducements. Those are 
our claims. 
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Commissioner Lennon. What weight will a longshoreman have to lift? Sup- 
pose a lot of green men go down on the dock and get a job as longshoremen, 
is there any test put to them except to put them right at the work? 

Mr. Riley. No, sir ; they just go right to work. 

Commissioner Lennon. What weight does a longshoreman have to carry? 
When he carries a load, I mean, as an individual? 

Mr. Riley. Oh, 500 to 1,000 pounds. 

Commission Lennon. What? 

Mr. Riley. Anywhere from 500 to 1,000 pounds. 

Commissioner Lennon. That he carries with a tackle, or touch, or some- 
thing? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Suppose he got it onto his shoulder — a couple of men 
flung a bag onto his shoulder? 

Mr. Rjley. About 350 pounds for eight hours; they have done it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you ever carry 250 pounds for that many hours? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner I.ennon. You are better than you look, then. 

Mr. Riley. Excuse me, I have not — I do not mean to say I have done it. 
I would be able to stand it about live hours, but as a rule they do it for 
long hours. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Jdke sugar in a bag? 

Mr. Ru.ey. Y"cs, sir ; carry it on their backs. 

Commissioner Lennon. I do not want to indicate that you are exaggerating 
at nil, and I do not want you to ; but I want you to be perfectly frank with us. 

]\Ir. Rit-ey. Yes, sir ; I am. 

Commissioner Lennon. And tell us what weight a man will carry when it is 
put on his shoulder. Can he carry 250 pounds? 

INIr. Riley. Three hundred and fifty pounds, too. 

Commissioner Lennon. And 350 pounds? 

Mr. Riley. Y(>s, sir; he has to carry it. That is what I say is the cause 
of using the energy in the men up. A man is compelled to carry 350 pounds 
over his own weight. It does an injury. Watchmen who have come down 
tlKu-e and worked 10 years— we watch every move they nmk(‘ — and we watch 
their sickness, which tlu'y go through, and in 10 years a man is almost gone. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is it not true that some times you have loading and 
unloading to do that is largely that kind of labor? 

fdw It J LEY. Yt'S, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Of course, much of it is under the tackle, I knowL 

Mr. Rri.EY. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner I.ennon. But there are sometimes wiien a large .amount of 
loading and unloading has be be done by individual effort? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then you say a man wall carrv 250 pounds right 
along? 

IVIr. Riley, l^es, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Tell me, if you please, Mr. Riley, some of the typical 
packages, like a sack of sugar, that comes in cargoes that men have to carry 
on their backs for some distances in unloading. Y^ou say sugar in bags sacks"? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. ’ ‘ 

Chairman Walsh. What else? 

Mr. Riley. Flour. 

Chairman Walsh. Flour in wiiat sort of packages? 

Mr. Riley. Bags. 

Chairman Walsh. What else? 

Mr, Riley. l\)tatoes ; resin. There is 100 different things. 

Chairman Walsh. Resin? 

•Mr. Rn.EY. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Coffee? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That comes In bags? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, How much does tlie average sack of sugar weight? 

INIr. Riley. About 300 and something, I should say. 
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Chairman WALftn. Flour runs how much? 

Mr. Riley. Two liundred and some. 

Chairman Walsh. Potatoes? 

Mr. Riley. About 180 or 190, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. Resin? 

Mr. Riley. I couldn’t exactly say the weight of resin. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harriman, do you wish to ask any questions? 

Commissioner Harriman. No ; I think not. 

Cliairman Walsh. Has there heeii any effort on the part of the unions or 
on the part of any person or organization to establish the employing of those 
men in regular hours, as it has been indicated that it is done in Liverpool? 

Mr. Riley. The reason the organization did not do anything in regard to 
that is because we were not consolidated together powerfully enough. I under- 
stand we need it, but there are lots of things we need that we dare not ap- 
proach. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there been any effort from any quarter here? 

Mr. Riley. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you wish to ask anything, Mr. Garretson? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes; I want to ask about one phase of this matter. 
Is a man paid for just one hour? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. There is no trace of the minimum allowance if a 
man works beyond the period that he is actually employed? 

Mr. Riley. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are there many Instances where men only work 
one hour or two hours? 

IMr. Riley. A good many. 

Commission(‘r Garretson. Are you familiar with the practice that obtains 
in a great many trades, that if a man commences work he is entitled to either 
a ((uarter or a half day or a whole day? 

Mr. Riley. Y"es, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you ever attempted to establish that? 

iMr. Riley. As I said before, we aia* not in position. We have been fighting 
simongst ourselves, the two organizations, but we intend to get together and 
have a 1(X) per cent organization, and then go after it. 

Commissioner Garretson. You recognized the fact, if a man commenced at 
all he should be paid for a half or a whole day? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That would dispo.se of many of these difficulties? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commi.ssloner Garretson. That is all I have. Thank you. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Riley, you stated here about gangs, and you spoke about a 
man sticking to his gang until he drops out. You mean he would lose on that 
shape, because outside of Pier 60 and the better class of piers such a thing as 
regular gangs does not obtain? 

Mr. Riley. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. This is peculiar to 60, that nearly the same men are hired in a 
gang? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Is that correct? 

Mr. Riley'. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. One other question. You were acquainted with John J. Kogan, 
were you not? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. He was a member of the assembly in 1909? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you know of a bill that he introduced? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir ; he Introduced a bill. 

Mr. Barnes. That bill, as I remember the copy of it, called for so many 
feet of space to be set aside on each pier, to be cut off, to be called an emergency 
room, fitted with hot and cold water, surgical appliances, etc. The bill went 
to the committee and died there? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Has there been any more of that kind among the steamship 
companies to do that sort of thing themselves? 

Mr. Riley. Not to my knowledge. There is a French pier, I believe, that has 
a room set aside with some few appliances, I believe. ^ 
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Mr. Babnes. Mr. Riley, a man, we will say, will shape this pier, loses out, and 
shapes In another ; will he sometimes work two or three different piers or for two 
or three different companies? 

Mr. Riley. He has a good chance at it when the whistle blows at 10 minutes. 
That gives a man a chance to shape at other piers, but it is simply done for 
their gain, that is all. 

Mr. Babnes. What I want to know is, is it a fact that men work during the 
week sometimes at as high as two and three and four different piers? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. How do they collect their money on Saturday? 

Mr. Riley. They ask permission from the foreman to go to such and such a 
pier and get their money. 

Mr. Babnes. In other words, they have to go three or four or five different 
places, to that many different piers, to collect a dollar or two? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. That is nil. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Riley, would you please furnish the commission, 
within a day or so, a list of about 25 different sorts of packages that men carry 
down at the docks longshoremen carry, indicating what it is — potatoes, resin, 
or what it is — and its weight? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir; I will be pleased to. 

Commissioner Lennon. And how' long, how many hours men ordinarily — not 
in extraordinary cases — men ordinarily apply themselves to carrying such 
packages. 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir; I wdll, Mr. Commissioner. 

Commissioner Lennon. And send it to the commission or bring it up here? 

Mr. Riley. I certainly will. 

(The information requested was subsequently furnished, and is as follows:) 


(Office of John F. Riley, vice president, 705 Amsterdam Avenue.) 


International Longshoremen’s Association, 

New York, June^ 9, 191). 

Commissioners. 

Denr Sirs: Inclosed please find lists of wxdglits wliicli the men carry on their 
backs from 5 to 20 hours at a stret(*h. 


Pounds. 

Sugar 25(>-3()0 

Flour 280 

Beef 800 

Potatoes _ 168 

Rice flour 280 

Coffee 250 

Turnips 168 

Coal_^ 175 

Ivory nuts 200 

Starch 225 


Pounds. 


Coconuts 175 

Pitch 1S5 

Oilcake 275 

Birdseed 320-400 

Birdlime 200 

( lenient 100 

Salt 300 

Beans 200 

Soda ash 340 


Respectfully, 


Jno. F. Riley. 


Commissioner Garretson. Do the men engaged in this work use any appli- 
ance, like a shoulder strap, or pad, in the carrying of packages, such as follows 
wdth foreign porteros? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir; sometimes in the steerage of the Atlantic-going ships 
they have a pillow that is used ; steerage passengers use as a pillow. The men 
use that strapped to his back like a soldier straps on his knapsack, and place 
the sugar or flour or potatoes on that so they won’t cut. The potatoes and 
resin, especially, will cut big gashes in your shoulder. There is a certain dirt 
that comes up and gets right into the skin, and makes you very sore; makes 
your body very sore. 

Commissioner GABB|rrsoN. They never use brow bands on the shoulder? 

Mr. Riley. No, sir; just what I have said. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Call your next witness. 
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TESTIMONY OP ME. JOHN WATSON. 

Mr. Barnes. Will you give use your name, please? 

Mr. Watson. John Watson; assistant general superintendent in the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine. 

Mr, Barnes. Mr. Watson, you heard the testimony of the last witness? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You are in charge, I believe, specially in charge of this Pier 
60, the one that we have been referring to as the best pier in the city? 

Mr. Watson. Of the International Mercantile Marine from Sixty-second to 
Fifty-eighth Street. 

Mr. Barnes. Sixty-second to Fifty-eighth? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You are superintendent over all those piers? 

Mr. Watson. Assistant. 

Mr. Barnes. Assistant superintendent? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Capt. Watson, how long have you been in charge of this work? 
Were you ever a longshoreman yourself? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir; I did longshore work 25 years ago. 

Mr. Barnes. How many years? 

Mr. Watson. Twenty-hve years. 

Mr. Barnes. Twenty-five years ago? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Tlien, you are thoroughly acquainted with the whole work here 
of ihe port? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir; less or more. 

Mr. Barnes. Captain, I would like to know how long you have been assistant 
superintendent? 

Mr. Watson. Six years, with the I. M. M. Co., but four years for the Atlantic 
Transport Line before that. 

Mr. Barnes. Four years with the Atlantic Transport Line before that? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. In other words, you have occupied a position of authority for 
10 years. 

]\Ir. Watson. Ten years. 

Mr. Barnes. With your general knowledge of the port, Captain, tell me 
about the number of longshoremen. I mean to include the Atlantic Basin, 
Hoboken, Chelsea, above and below, East River and all. Take in every part 
of the port? 

Mr. Watson. I really could not say that, but possibly 40,000. 

Mr. Barnes. Possibly 40,000? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Including coastwise and foreign commerce? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Tkir. P> ARNES. Give ns a rough estimate — this is all guesswork, but you are 
probably better fitted to guess than anybody else here — about wliat proportion 
of those are in foreign commerce and what proportion are in coastwise com- 
merce? 

Mr. Watson. Foreign commerce — T should think about one-third would bo 
foreign commerce, one-third of the number of men. 

Mr. Barnes. Forty thousand in all? 

Mr. Watson. Y^es, sir, 

Mr. Barnes. You do not iiieaii to say that it takes two-thirds to do the coast- 
wise businc.ss? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. When you use European steamers, 

Mr. Barnes. In foreign commerce I mean every steamer that sails to a for- 
eign port, regardless of whether it is to Europe, Africa, or wherever it may be. 
What proportion of the men would be engaged in foreign commerce? 

Mr. Watson. In foreign commerce? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Watson. I sliould think half for foreign commerce. 

Mr. Barnes. Twenty thousand for coastwise and Sound and river traffic and 
20,000 for foreign-commerce work? 

Mr. Watson. I should think so. 

Mr. Barnes. What nationality are those, generally speaking; take the port 
over again? 
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Mr. Watson. Well, all nationalities, really. There are Germans, Irish, Ital- 
ians, Polaks; different. All nationalities really are represented. 

Mr. Barnes. There was at one time when the Irishmen did the longshore 
work in this port ; isn’t that true? That is, largely? 

Mr. Watson. Largely ; many years ago. 

Mr. Barnes. Eighty or ninety per cent? 

Mr .Watson. Yes, sir ; possibly. 

Mr. Barnes. There has been in the years, about 15 years, a gradual coming 
in of those other races? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you think that has lowered the standard of the men? Are 
there as good people ; is there as good a class of men to-day ? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir; I don’t think the longshoremen of to-day are as goo<l 
as tliey were 20 years ago, or even 10. 

Mr. Barnes. How do you think that has come about? 

Mr. Watson. Well, with the other nationalities there were more white men 
or more Irishmen, which was a better class of labor. There are a lot of 
Italians employed now, and they are not as good workingmen as the Irishmen 
or Germans. 

Mr. Barnes. I know the name on the water front ; a white man is not an 
Italian? 

Mr. Watson. That is the idea ; or a Polak. 

Mr. Barnes. In other words, you may employ seven gangs of white men and 
one gang of Italians on a ship? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bvrnks. Tliat is the way you express it, is it? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. I wanted to make it clear, because that term probably will be 
used again. 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Tlie men receive the rate of wage of 33 cents an hour and 50 
cents for night work? 

I\ir. Watson. Thirty-three cents an hour for daywork, 50 cents an hour for 
night, 50 cents for meal hours, Sundays, the Fourth of July, or Christmas Day. 
That is the rate of the port of New York. 

Mr. Barni s. That, of ctuirse, is a very good rate per hour. What do you 
CG isider is tiie average earnings of the longshoremen? In speaking of this I 
wc nid like you to make your estimate on the Chelsea part. 

Mi, Watson. I should think .$15 a wuM'k. 

Mr. Barnes. Fifteou dollars a wc^ek on the Chelsea piers? 

IMr, Watson, On an average. 

Mr, Barnes. What would you say it is when it was taking it the port over? 

jNIr. Watson. Well, anywhere from $10 to $12, I shofuld think. 

Mr. Barnes. Anywhere from $10 to $12 for the whole body of men? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir; the year round. 

Mr. Barnes. That includes, of course, every part of the port? 

Mr, Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Is there a dull season in your work? I moan is tliere one or 
two months in the year in which there is less work? 

Mr. Watson. Oh, yes. In the European shiiiping jirobably from October to 
March we are very busy. And summer season they run rather light. 

Mr. Barnes. In the summer season it runs light? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Barnes. Before we leave the question of the men. Captain, I would like 
to ask you, you say this has been occasioned by the Incoming of the foreigner, 
the Italian, does that mean he has come in because the Irishman went out, 
or did he force himself in? Is it a fact that the Irishman dropped out of this 
work? 

INIr. Watson. Probably, yes; getting better positions. 

Mr. Barnes. Getting better positions? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Is It not a fact, and I am not speaking of your piers, but of the 
whole port, is it not a fact that the treatment accorded to the men is very bad ? 
I mean in the mannef of addressing them and directing them at their work, 
and so on. I will ask you to exclude your pier, for I have been there, and I 
understand about it. But about the other piers in the port as a whole? 

Mr% Watson. I think as a whole the men are treated very well ; all classes 
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Mr. Baknes. As longshoremeu? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You do not think that there is any use of them at any of the 
piers ? 

Mr. Watson. There may be some, but as a whole what I know of them they 
are treated very well. 

Mr. Barnes. And the question regarding hours of employing, hiring, and the 
conditions that obtain under that, you heard the flr.st witness, is that true? 

Mr. Watson. Yes; that is quite true; but it is regulated according to arrival 
and sailing of the steamers, practically. 

Mr. Barnes. In this book that I have referred to awhile ago, it is shown 
that the men are hired in LiAerpool under a system there where they get more 
steady work, hired at 1 and 7 and 1. If a man is taken on at any time in the 
morning, or at any time in the afternoon, or whenever he goes on, he gets at 
least a half a day. If a foreman 'should tind that he has miscalculated at 1 
o’clock ami send a man out to hunt up these men at 1 o'clock and then takes 
them out, they get half a day, or if they start at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. Also 
if through some emergency they start at 7 o’clock and are thrown out at 9, they 
still get half a day. Would tliat be i>ossible here? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir; I don’t think it would be i>ractical here. 

Mr. lUuNEs. What difference is there in the work in luverpool and New York 
that would make it impossible? 

Mr. Watson. Well, I am not familiar with the work in Liverpool any more 
than that there are regular docks there, whereas in the port of New York it is 
spread all over Jersey City, Brooklyn, New York water fronts, Staten Island, 
and it is very varii'd entirely. 

Mr, Barnes, Now, Capt, Watson, in simply visiting on the piers, I have 
heard the foremen boast that they could lay out the work — that is, tlie cai-go — 
on the pier in such a manner that tlu‘y c<»uld tell within a cubic yard just how 
much of that would go in the hold on a Mvsstd Is that true? 

Mr. Watson. Yea, sir; the foromeii are familiar. 

Mr. Barnes. They are familiar? 

^Ir. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes, Know just where it will go and all about it? 

;Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Would it be jiossible for a foreman, with that large knowledge, 
to increase his knowledge a little further and calculate just how many men it 
would take to do that work aud how long? 

Mr. Watson. Well, if he could depend upon the arrival of the steamers; 
if he had a steamer and couhl depend on just so many hours to work and had 
these lioiirs to work that ship, yes; otherwise no. 

Mr. Barnes. Otherwise no? 

Mr. Watson. No. 

Mr. Barnes. In other words, you mean that after the ship is in there is a 
possibility of that sort of thing? 

Mr. Watson. Oh. yes. 

Mr. Barnes. That does not obtain to-day, does it? 

Mr. Watson. No. 

Mr. Barnes. Men are hlre<l for an hour. They work them an hour and lay 
them off, and tell tiiem to stay about and not go away; that is true, isn’t it? 

Mr. Watson. That is quite right. 

Mr. Barnes. Where do those men really go? They are not allowed to stay 
on the pier, are they? 

Mr. Watson. No; only when they are working? 

Mr. Barnes. Where do those men go, from your knowledge? 

Mr. Watson. If they live conveniently to the pier, possibly they go home; if 
they don’t, they stay around the river fronts wherever they congregate, ' or 
maybe a saloon, ma,vbe a cigar store, maybe a longshoremen’s rest, as we have 
one up there. 

Mr. Barnes. During rainy and sleeting or stormy or hot weather? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. As they express it, they duck for some place? 

Mr. Watson. Yes; find a shelter. 

Mr. Barnes. You say this method that I spoke of Is not practical. You 
mean by that that the company would sometimes have to hire a lot of men 
and keep them waiting a while; is that what you mean? 

Mr. Watson. No; I don’t mean that. 
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Mr. Baknes. Wliat, then? 

Mr. Watson, I mean the arrival ami sailing of steamers? 

INIr. Babnes. Well, for instance, the wireless annoiineements are put on your 
bulletin board that steamship so-and-so is due at 9 o'clock? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, you expect lier, of course, that night? 

Mr. Watson. Yes; we expect her then. 

Mr. Barnes. There are many slips between that and 

Mr. Watson. Oh, yes; the steamer may be held at Quarantine, for instance, a 
few hours. 

Mr. Barnes. Well, the men know they have to wait there all that time, 
don’t tliey? 

Mr. Watson. Ws. 

Mr. Barnes. And the men are waiting there on their own time? 

Mr. Watson. Y(‘s. 

Mr. Barnes. If the company hirtHl them at the time the vessel was exp(H‘t«‘d. 
then you would either have to tind wmrk for them to do or else they would he 
on your time? 

Mr. Watson, (^uite right. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you believe the statement made by the other witness, that 
there is some point of rotation in giving out work so that there is a reserve 
force kept? 

Mr. Watson. Well, on the river front the men go from pier to jiier. They 
ain't confined to one dock or two docks or three d<H*ks; they go w’herever 11u\v 
get the most work, f'or instance, if they have got more work on one pier, 
they shape there, as they call it, and wait for that steamer. If thi‘y tind t}u*y 
make a hetti'r week’s w'ages on the mext pna* they will go there and w^ait for 
that work, and so on. The longshoreman is just like anyone else, he goes where 
he makes the best week's w’ages. 

Mr. Barnes. Don’t >ou believe that the casualness of the w'ork, the fact that 
the men have to do this depressing waiting along the wat(T front, ami they are 
afraid to go anyw'lu're c^Ise, when tlu\v ha\e an hour or two, don't you believe 
it has a bad efl’ect on the rmm? I am not sjieaking about the saloon at all. 
Of c<)urse, there can be no question of that. I am si)eaking about the fact of 
getting the men in that casual habit, isn’t it true that it has a bad effect and is 
a bail thing for the imm? 

]Mr. Watson, d'ho waiting time? 

ATr. Barnes. Yes. 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. For instance, the foreman calls in three or four gangs or lialf 
a dozen gangs, and he timls after a few' hours that he wuil not neeil them for 
another hour or tw'o, ami he can not tell, he does not calculate, but he just 
simply puts them off, and then they wait around ; that the men have to keep 
pretty close. 

Mr. Watson. Well, they calculate on being ustsl when he orders them. 

Mr. Barnes. They liave to be there wiieii he orders them? 

Mr. Watson. That is right. 

Mr. Barnes. Isn’t it the fact that that sort of waiting, and it does occur very 
frequently 

Mr. Watson (interrupting). Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Isn’t it the fact that that sort of waiting has a bad effect on 
the men? 

Mr. Watson. Well, I shouhl think so. Yes; it does. It all depends on where 
they wait and how long they have to wuiit, of course. 

Mr. Barnes. Would it be better if the steamship companies looking a little 
in the future had attemi)ted to make the work less casual? In other w'ords, to 
make the work more attractive for a better class of men? Now, I want you 
in answ'ering this to exclude one or tw'o of your piers, because you have kept 
to your regular work and a lot of men are attached to you, and you do have 
possibly the best class of men in tlie port. Now', taking it as a whole, the fact 
the men have this w'alting to do, and taking it as a whole, would It not be 
better for tlie i>ort of New' York and the steamship companies in this port if 
some attempt should be made to make the w'ork less casual? 

Mr. Watson. Well, I don’t know how you would get about it. 

Mr. Barnes. I am not asking that. I am going to ask you that directly. I 
ask you would not it be a good thing if it could be done? 
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Mr. Watson. It be a benefit to tlie men. Yes; it might be a benefit 

to the men if the work was so arranged that they would just know the hour 
to come to work and to leave. 

Mr. Baunes. And It would give you in this way a better class of workmen 
to do your work? 

Mr. Watson. That I would not say, because the better class of men, you 
must regulate by the monoy he makes. It would make no difference what class 
of men was around, there is some seliemers in some piers who only make a few 
hours, and others m.ake a wc^ek’s ^\ages. It is a hard thing to regulate. 

Mr. Baknes. a hard thing to regulate? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr, Baknes. Now, I want to ask you this question: If you lia\o any idea 
how it could be done? 

Mr. AVatson. T haven't under existing conditions. 

Mr. Baknes. Isn’t it si fsKd, liowever, Capt. Watson, that nobody has ever had 
to think about it? 

Mr. Watson. N(ff to my knowledge. 

Mr. Bvknes. The question rawer has strisen here? 

Mr. Watson. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Baknes. The men hsive been ghid to get what they could, sind the com- 
panies liave given them what work they liad in this odd-shifting manner, and 
no one has ever attemptoil to think out a scheme wliereby it might be made less 
casual, is that true? 

Mr. AA'atson. No; I don’t know of any sclieme or any proposition that was 
ever put forward with that end in view. 

Mr. Baknes, Haven't you any suggestions at all whereby the present condi- 
tion of things could be changed so tliat there might be an outlook for making 
it less casual? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir. 

Mr. Baknes, AVhat are the conditions that could not he changed? 

Mr. Wa'I'son. Well, condi lions could be chang<‘<l, Init I haven't any sugges- 
tions to make to change tliein. 

Air. Baknes. You haven’t any suggestions to mak(‘? 

Air. AVatson. No. 

Air. Baknes. (.)f course, Captain, if that could be done in Liverpool, to a 
gri'aler or U'S's^t extimt, it coidd be done here. I mean, tlua-e isn’t sueli a vital 
difference belwecn tlie work? 

Air. AVatson. Yes; there is a vital difference betvv'een tlie work— a vital 
difference in steamers. 

Mr. Barnes. AVhat are the condition.s tliat, if a change was made, would 
iiring about better working comlitions in the work? 

Air. AA’atson. I could not say that. 

Mr. Barnes. AVui could not say that? 

Air. AVatson. No. 

Mr. Baknes. This is a question that I will ask you: Do you believe that it 
would be as fair to the companies to ask the steamship companies to hear a 
part of tills waiting time tliat has to he done as to ask tlie men to bear it all? 

Air. AVatson. AVell, the steamsliip companies hasn’t got the control of the 
arrival of tlu' ves^(‘ls very well. Tliey are held up in different ways. A steamer 
gets into port and a fog sets in, and she may have to lay there half a day, 
and it vv'ould not be fair to the steamships to hire the men and keep the men 
waiting until slie arrived. 

Air. Barnes. Did you ever conceive of hiring men by the week? 

Mr. AVatson. AVe hav^e at the presf^nt time vvlint we call utility men employed 
by the week, but not doing regular longshore work. 

Mr. Barnes. Did you ever conceive of employing men by the w’ork? 

Mr. AVatson. They have done it on different piers years ago, but at tlie 
present time, no ; and we don’t do it. The work is too irregular. 

Mr. Barnes. Isn't it a fact that at one time you proposed to the men a 
weekly wage? 

Mr. Watson. Not to my knowledge. We have weekly checkers, but not 
weekly longshoremen, 

Mr. Barnes. You never proi>osed a weekly wage to longshoremen? 

Mr. Watson. No. 

Mr. Barnes. The Cunard Co. for 15 or 20 years had men employed by the 
week, in years gone by? 
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Mr. Watson. Yes, sir; it did. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you understand why that was discontinued? 

Mr. Watson. No; I do not. 

Mr. 'Barnes. Now, Captain, is it true wliat this first witness stated about 
long hours You do sometimes work men 128 or hours on a stret(*l»V 

Mr. Watson. Oh, yes ; we W7)rk very often long hours. 

Mr. Barnes. What is your reason for keeping the same men engaged as high 
as 28 or 32 hours? 

Mr. Watson. Well, as a rule, the men — tlie steamer arrives and she had 40 
hours in port, or she has 30 hours in port, and the men see fit they work llie 30 
hours. They are employed for 30 hours. 

Mr. Barnes. Continuously? 

Mr. Watson. Continuously. If they see fit to work. They are not com- 
})e]le(l to. 

Mr. Barnes. No ; certainly. But still, if a man drops out of his gang the 
foreman would not like it ; if a man dropi)e<l out of his gang because he was 
tired working? 

Mr. Watson. If he is a good wtu-kman he will always get work. The fore- 
man will give him work. They take the best m<‘n, as a rule. 

Mr. Barnes. They take the best men — that is, the ones who couhl stand 40 
hours? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. ItARNEs. Why, at the end of 20 hours, shouhl not the foreman shift 
gangs and employ fresh men? 

Mr. Watson. As a rule, they do; very often they do. 

Mr. Barnes. Why should they ev(‘r not do it? 

Mr, VV^ATSON, Oh, no reason ; no reason. 

Mr. Barnes. Just a habit? 

Mr. Watson. No more than they have been accustomed to do it. 

Mr. Barnes. Just a custom? 

Mr. Watson. Yqh, 

Mr. Barnes. A cusiom that has sprung up? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. So that it has kept up. Tliat is as far as I could discover. I 
tried for quite a wliile to find why the f<u-eman w’ould <lo that, and I think 
it comes down to tiie fact it is just a custom. 

Mr. Watson. Well, the men work tluansidves as a rule becaiuse they proh- 
abK would be lying around tw(> or thr(*e days, and they make all the money 
the.v ] possibly can while the steam(‘r is here. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you regard longshore work as skilled or unskilled work? 

Mr. Watson. Skilled, in many cases ; y(‘s. 

Mr. Barnes. Skilled? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Could you take a set of men however highly skilled, structural 
Ironworkers or mechanics or what not, men wlio were quite highly skilled, and 
put them in the hold of a vessel and load that vessel properly with that (*rew 
the first time they ever saw' it? 

Mr. W'atson. No; not if it was not under tlie supervision of a skillerl man 
or foreman, not to stow a steamer to carry to Kurope, 

Mr. Barnes. You pay your men llie same jkt hour regardless of whether 
they work on the luer or in tlie hold? 

Mr, Watson. Y(‘S, sir; all paid the saTiie rate of wages. 

Mr. Barnes. Now', Captain, your Pier bO is tlie best pier in tlie port. That 
one, I understand, by the men seems to he regarded, Pier GO, as the best. What 
sort of accommodations have you there for giving aid to the injured? 

Mr. Watson. The only accommodations wc have, we have a waiiting room 
where if a man is in juried he is taken there and an ambulance called. 

Mr. Barnes. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Watson. 1 say the only accommodations we have got if a man is in- 
jured he is taken on a stretcher to this waiting room and an ambulance called 
from a hospital. 

Mr. Barnes. You haven’t any way 

Mr. Watson (interrupting). Or if it was on the steamer we get the steamer’s 
doctor. 

Mr. Barnes. If the doctor hapiiens to be there? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 
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Mr. Barnes. You heard what the witness just before you said about this 
cabinet? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. That was furnished by the longshoremen? 

Mr. Watson. They have one there ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, Captain, isn’t it true that while on your pier you may 
carry them on stretchers; don’t very bad conditions obtain in some other piers? 
Isn’t that a fact? Aren’t men laid out on gunny sacks and floors of the piers 
waiting for the ambulance? 

Mr. Watson. Well, of course, tliere is some piers have better accommoda- 
tions than others, but the regular liners, as a rule, have them. 

Mr. Barnes. But you haven’t any specific piace? 

Mr. Watson. No specific place. 

Mr. Barnes. Did you ever hear of this bill which was Introduced in the legis- 
lature requiring it? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir ; I did not. 

Mr. Barnes. I didn’t know. That never reached the public, I guess. Are 
there many accidents in longshore work? 

Mr. Watson. Well, there Is quite a good many of a minor nature. There 
isn’t very many serious accidents. 

Mr. Barnes, Yon insure yoprself In the employers’ liabilities companies, 
have you, luTetofore? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Y^)ii are now? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you know what you pay; you, personally, I mean, per $1,000 
or $5,000 per pay roll? 

Mr. Watson. To an injured person? 

Mr. Barnes. No; I meau what do you pay the employers’ liabilities com- 
panies? What do you pay? 

Mr. WaTwSon. I don’t know that. 

Mr. Barnes. You don’t know that? 

Mr. Watson. No. 

Mr. Barnes. In tiie employees’ liability rates. Captain, the same sum is 
charged on $.5,000 of a pay roll for longshoremen as it is for miners, coal 
miners. Do you believe tliat longshore work is as hazardous as coal mining, 
or d<j you know about that? 

Mr. Wat.son. I am not familiar with coal mining. A longshoreman sees 
everything he is working at, and sees what he is handling, and knows what he 
is handling. If he is working nights, he has plenty of light to see wliat he is 
doing. 

Mr. Barnes. Is it true that he does see? I uktiii, isn’t that subject to a 
little exception, and that is this, down in the hold of many vessels ; I am speak- 
ing of the hold only. Isn’t it a fact that he often works in very dark places? 

Mr. Watson. Well, it may be po.ssible in some steamers, but as to the regular 
liners to-day it is not neces.sary. They have plenty of lights. 

Mr. Barnes. The vessels are lighted by electricity, do you mean? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Don’t most of the accidents occur in the hold? 

Mr. Watson. Oh, no. 

Mr. Barnes. Where are the accidents, on deck or on the pier? 

Mr. Watson. I would not like to say any proportion. They are liable to 
occur anywhere. Probably in the hold or on the deck of the steamer or on the 
dock. 

Mr. Barnes. You have never heard any comparison made, have you, about 
the risk of the work? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Longshore work, regarding injuries? 

Mr. Watson. No. 

Mr. Barnes. Is there any more danger in one part of the work than In an- 
othhr? I mean by that, don’t you believe that it is more dangerous In the hold 
than on the pier, for instance? 

Mr. Watson. No, I don’t. If men are working underneath in the square of a 
hatch, or underneath cargo when getting down or going up, it is more danger- 
ous; if they are working underneath the combers of the hatch, there is less 
danger. 
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Mr. Barnes. Who looks after your gear? 

Mr. Watson. The storekeeper and assistant on each pier. 

Mr. Barnes. He is responsible for it? 

Mr. Watson. He examines all gear before it goes out of the storeroom. 

Mr. Barnes. Is there such a system as that alt over the port? 

Mr. Watson. The regular liners; yes. 

Mr. Barnes. They have a regular inspector? 

Mr. Watson. No; we have a .storekeeper. 

IVIr. Barnes. You mean each one has a storekeeper? 

Mr. Watson. And an assistant storekeeper. Take our live piers, we have a 
storekeeper and assistant on each pier that examines all gear before it leaves 
the storeroom. 

IMr. Barnes. Do many of your accidents occur through defective gear? 

Mr. Watson. Some. 

Mr. Barnes. In spite of your good inspection some occur? 

Mr. Watson. Some. 

Mr. Barnes. In spite of your good inspection some occur? 

Mr. Watson. Yes; in spite of our precaution. 

Mr. Barnes. Then on piers that do not have as good an inspection as your 
piers the danger would be increased? 

Mr. Watson. Yes; if the gear was not thoroughly insi)ected and looked after 
by the foreman. 

Mr. Barnes. What do you think, Captain, of outside insjjection? Would you 
be in favor of inspection, say, by the State, the ssmie as factory inspection? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes, What would be your objection to it? 

Mr. Watson. Because the man that is working wltli the gear and handling 
the gear is better familiar to know what that gear will do. For instance, rope 
or any other gear. The companies examine and look after all gears. In the 
line of chains or Ironwork, it is sent and annealed and tested twice a year. 

;Mr. Barnes. Yes. You think, then, that it would not be a good thing to have 
outside inspection? 

Mr. Watson. No. 

Mr. Barnes. Isn’t it a fact that on some piers the men do not dare, unless a 
thing is very dark, call attention to it? 

Mr, Watson. No; 1 don’t know of any piers that such conditions exist on. 
The men in charge of the hatch, and the foreman, and any other men working 
und' r him, has that privih'ge, so far as my knowledge. If they see anything 
dofcclive, or find it, they call the attention of the foreman to It, or the stevedore, 
or whichever it may be. 

Mr. Barnes. What about compensation paid to men when they are hurt. Do 
you know anything about that, or does that come under the employers’ liability 
companies ? 

Mr. Watson. That goes to our lawyer, who attends to that end of it. 

Mr. Barnes. As a workman, and as a man who knows this business, do you 
believe the compensation act has paid the men well? 

Mr. Watson. I would not like to say that. 

Mr. Barnes. Where a man is laid up a week or two he very rarely gets 
anything, does he? 

Mr. Watson. It depends on the nature of the accident and how it happened; 
if the company is liable, yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Isn’t it a fact that on all those piers you have mentioned as the 
better class ones that the men themselves take up collections for the hurt men? 

Mr. Watson. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Barnes. That is almost a regular thing every Saturday? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. The men go on a list, and they then take up for one or two men ? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. And the next Saturday for the next men, and so on? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. They do that as a sort of insurance against accident for them- 
selves? 

Mr. Watson. The men do it of their own free will. 

Mr. Barnes. Their own free will? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. Possibly the men getting the collection has got compensa- 
tion from the company also. 
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Mr. Barnp:8. Does the company ever contribute to this fund? 

Mr. Watson. No more than it pays the two men that collect, and the two 
lonjJ:shorenion appointed to take up the collections are paid by the company. 

Mr. Barnes. Are there any other, or is the collection taken up from the 
longshoremen on the piers to go to the hospitals? 

Mr. Watson. Sometimes they used to about Christmas time, for instance, or 
New Year’s time they have a collection for hospitals. 

Mr. Barnes. The men chip in themselves to make up this fund? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. How about diseases among the longshoremen? Are you ac- 
quainto<l with the particular diseases that they suffer from? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir ; I am not. 

Mr. Barnes. What do you believe is the disease that stands out in your mind 
as common among them? 

IMr. Watson. I would not like to say that I really know that. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, you are assistant superintendent, Captain, In Saturday’s 
Times — the Daily New Y'ork Times — there is a little account of the Cunard 
boats arriving, and, speaking about it and among other things, they say that 
New Y'ork’s high place as a port is- more a matter of natural advantages than of 
judicious development. In no jiort of the New York class are port facilities 
worse organized. Do you believe that is true? 

;Mr. Watson, No ; I wouhl not like to say it is. 

Mr. Barnes (reading) : 

“ Nowhere is there such a lack of mechanism for economy and efficiency in 
handling cargoes.” 

Do you believe that is true? 

^Ir. Watson. No; I don’t believe it is. 

Mr. Barnes. You don’t think it is true? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. I>o you know anything about the port of Hamburg? 

]\Ir. Watson. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you know anything about any of the English ports — Liver- 
pool, etc.? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Don’t you know that in spite of the natural advantages of New 
York that the port of Hamburg has as big a commerce as this port? 

Mr. Watson. No ; I don’t know\ 

^Ir. Barnes. Do you know anything about the mechanical devices for han- 
dling cargoes? 

Mr. Watson. Nh), sir. 

Mr. Barnes. When you say that this is untrue, it is because you lack a knowl- 
edge of some of the continental and English ports? 

Mr. Watson. Yes; I admit. 

Mr. Barnes. I wanted to find that out. 

]VIr. Watson. I know only what our own facilities are here. 

Mr. Barnes. I beg your pardon, Capt, Watson. I did not mean to make that 
a catch. I thought perhaps that you did have some acquaintance with the 
numerous devices they have, for instance, for handling cargo. 

Mr. Watson. No. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, Captain, while on the foreign subject will you tell me — • 
name some of the vital differences between this port and Liverpool? You said 
there w’ore vital differences. Name some of them. 

Mr. Watson. Well, in Liverpool the steamers go into locks, for instance. 
They remain there on tides, which, I think, is the reason that they have an 
opportunity to hire the men and employ their labor at certain hours. For in- 
stance, a steamer goes into tfie lock at G o’clock in the morning and they know 
she won’t leave until 4 in the afternoon, or vice versa. Probably that would 
have something to do with it. 

Mr. Barnes. Is that same knowiodge obtainable right here? 

Mr. Watson. No. The steamers can arrive here at any time or any hour. 
Tides haven’t any effect. It is an open port. They can come in and dock at 
any time. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, you mean that that is a difference in the possibility of 
hiring men and employing men. You are only speaking, then, of the beginning 
of the hiring? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 
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Mr. Baenes. You are not speaking of the carrying of it out after the ship has 
started ? 

Mr. Watson. No. 

Mr. Barnes. Then there io a probability after the ship is once docked and 
work commenced — there is a possibility of the Liverpool scheme obtaining? 

Mr. Watson, There is a possibility ; yes. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Garretson. Capt. Watson, you just said that you weren't 
familiar with the devices that were either available or in use or in vogue for 
purposes of either safety, economy, or eiliciency in the various localities outside 
of New York, l^ou know nothing of them? 

Mr. Watson. I don’t know anything about them, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. If a man appeared before you as a candidate for 
foreman who did not know anything about the requirements of a foreman’s 
business, would you hire him? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir; not unless we would give him a trial, and his appear- 
ance. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t it part of the business of the superintendent 
of a dock to know whether different things are desirable or undesirable, so he 
can render a report on them to his superior if necessary? 

Mr. Watson. As a rule, we make our foremen, and we do not take a stranger 
in and put him ova^r men uniess w^e know his qualilications. 

Commissioner Garretson, You know that he has the qualilications before you 
use him? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. He is not ignorant of the things that apply to his 
business? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. 1"ou say that a foreman at the hatch 

Mr, Watson (interrui)ting) . Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is privilegtMl to call attention to defends in the 
gears? 

IMr. Watson. Certainly. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlnsii't every man w'hose safety is dependent on the 
gear the inherent right, not privilege, to call attention to defects in gears? 

;Mr. Watson. They certainly have, and we like them to do it, and they get 
tilt privilege. 

C 'imnissioner Garretson. What happens to the class of — you spoke about the 
foren.an, or whoever is in charge of the job, usually taking the best man? 

Mr. Watson. Y^es, sir. 

(’ommissioner Garretson. What is your definition of man, the best beast of 
burden ? 

Mr. Watson. No; the best w^orkingman, as a rule. 

Commissioner Garretson. The one that wall w'ork 30 hours, if need be, and 
don’t find fault with things? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And who carries the heaviest load? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir; the foreman tak(*s his men, or the stevedores takes the 
men who work regularly wdth them. 

Commissioner Garretson. On that basis? 

Mr. Watson. On that basis ; a good workman. 

Commissioner Garretson. That constitutes the basis for a good workman. In 
regards to speed, what happens to a man wdio puts safety ahead of speetl? 

Mr. Watson. That Is the first principle of the steamship company. 

Commissioner Garretson. Speed? 

Mr. Watson. Safety ; and that is the foreman’s instructions ; safety first. 

Commissioner Garretson. I liave heard that stated in regard to a good many 
pursuits, but the fact is that a man who puts safety ahead of speed don’t last 
very long, does he? 

Mr. Watson. Well, we have our men many iriy knowledge. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are they slow or fajp^ 

Mr. Watson. Well, we have all classes, 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, the inaTfwmo does not speed up, don’t he get 
into the same class with the man who won’t wprk, say, 30 hours, the man that 
criticises the gear, and the man who demands the rest period? 

Mfj^Watson. Not necessarily? 
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Commissioner Garretson. Don’t those men get to constitute the reserve in- 
stead of what might be called the active force? 

Mr. Watson. No ; not necessarily. 

Commissioner Garretson. In regard to this waiting, you spoke of the fact 
that there is many a slip between the time the ship Is reported to arrive and 
the time she docks and is ready for the business? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is there any real reason why these dock laborers 
should bear the whole expense of those delays and the employer bear none 
of them? 

Mr. Watson. Well, as a rule, a steamer leaves Quarantine at 10 o’clock, we 
will say, to-day, and tlie stevedore hires the men at half past 10, half an hour 
after the steamer leaves Quarantine. She is supposed to dock in an hour; tbal 
is the regular-run period. If it is two hours after, the men get that time in. The 
men employed are ])aid while they are hired and come Inside of the pier gates. 

Commissioner Garretson. But there is in every instance — unless the foreman 
has made tlie mistake of hiring his men ahead of time — the man bears the 
whole burden and the company bears nothing? 

Mr. Watson. The men are employed — they do not have to bear the burden if 
they are employed. 

Commissioner Garretson. No ; but they are waiting 

Mr. Watson (interrupting). Their waiting time they bear the burden. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are ^<>u aware of the fact — you stated that you 
did not consider it practicable to put in the method that obtains in Liverpool 
of hiring the men with a half-day minimum; that it was not practicable here. 
What is your idea of practicability? You mean it would cost the company 
money? 

Mr. Watson. Now, the various arrivals of the si earners — coming in at 10 
o’clock, 11 o’clock, and 9 o’clock — make It impracticable. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are the arrivals here more uncertain than in 
Liverpool? 

Mr. Watson. Steaim^rs come in here at any time, but at Liverpool they 
don’t ; they know exactly when they arrive. 

Commissioner Garret’son. I suppose you are aware of the fact that all the 
railway tonnage arriving at New York, Baltimore, Boston, New Orleans, Fris<-(», 
and all the seaports is also handled by railway stevedores as well as by the 
longshoremen here? 

Mr. Watson. Certainly. 

Commissioner (JarretsoxN. I suppose you are also aware of the fact that all 
of that business is handled by men under weekly or monthly wage? 

Mr. Watson. Well, not all of it; some of It the railroads do hire by the 
week. 

Commissioner Garretson. All that is loaded by the railroad company is 
loaded by weekly or monthly men? 

Mr. Watson. All that is loaded by the railroad companies from our steamers 
are loaded by hourly men at any time on the docks. 

Commissioner Garre’tson. Yes ; but for the time off the dock, that is done 
by weekly men? 

Mr. Watson. That I couldn’t say. 

Commissioner Garret.son. The railroad companies simply avail themselves, 
perhaps, here of the fact that they can get men here at the dockage point? 

Mr. Watson. Y^es. 

Commissioner Garretson. But at all other points it is done by regular em- 
ployees, is it not? 

Mr. Watson, That I don’t know. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you believe the employer in his capacity is 
under any moral obligation either to his employees or the public or the State, 
or whatever name is given to it — whatever? 

Mr. Watson. Under any obligation? 

Commissioner Garretson. Under any moral obligation? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir — 

Commissioner GARRETso^^^lB^terrupting). For the employee’s performance of 
his duty of that employee for thl(jj|igst interests of all? 

Mr. Watson. Yea, they are ; thecompany Is obligated to that. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Not only for the best interests of the employee 
but for the best interests of the State? 

Mr. Watson, Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Garbetson. You stated your belief was that the men would 
not average $15 a week? 

Mr. Watson. To the best of my knowledge, I think they would. 

Commissioner Garbetson, Is that founded on the fact that the companies on 
the piers pay out an average of $15 per week? 

Mr. Watson. Well, now, on our pier 

Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). Your own pier, I understand, Is 
better administered than a good many here? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am speaking of the general piers. 

Mr. Watson. In general, in my estimation, I .should not tliink it would be 
any more than $15 a w’eek. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, now, is it paid to the same men for all the 
weeks? For instance, if you paid $1,500 out, you have paid an average of $15 
per week to a hundred men ; but did 100 men draw that amount, or did 120 
or 150? 

IMr. Watson. It might be 150. 

Commissioner Garretson. Therefore the average of wiiat you paid Is what 
the company pay instead of what the individual man receives? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And If there is one-half as many more men every 
day available and regularly Avorking in the different gangs or shapes, it might 
readily be that instead of the individual getting that, that while the company 
pays that on an average, $15 a week, to a <'(‘rtain number of men, the men 
actually get only an average of $10 per week as earnings? 

Mr. Watson. Well, on the best run of piers they would average $15 a week. 

(loramissioner Garretson. But you think it very possible it would not as a 
wliole? 

Mr. Watson. As a whole, I should not think it would. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? 

Commissioner Lennon. I want to ask just one question. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon will inquire of you, Mr. Watson. 

Commissioner Lennon. Captain, you heard the previous witness, Mr. Riley, 
when he stated about the men’s capacity to carry? 

ISfr, Watson. Y(‘s, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. In your experience, is that correct, that a man will 
carry 250 ixmnds, or about that? 

IMr. V'atson. Well, as a rule, in my own experience, a man does carry a bag 
of Hour. That is carried, and flour runs 140 pounds to the bag, and what w(‘ 
call double bags, 280 pounds. That would be probably the average of what a 
man would carry if he is carrying bag flour. Coffee is lighter and sugar is still 
heavier; but, as a rule, in handling sugar it is seldom carried unless from the 
dock to the steamer — what we call floored off, rolled down and floored off. 

Commissioner Lennon, How long will a man be able to keep up that kind of 
work — carrying 280 pounds? 

Mr, Watson. Well, I have known men to work 15 hours. 

Commissioner Lennon. And it really means that he is going and coming and 
getting his load on and unloading? Is he half of the time with his load on his 
back, or a third of the time? 

Mr. Watson. Well, flour is hoisted into the steamer in what we call drafts, 
in large bags. There would probably be six bags to the draft — that is, 280 
pounds to the bag; and then the men in the holtl — only one-half of those men 
were working to take away that draft. The next draft that would come in the 
other half would work. That way, possibly, they would average half time. 

Commissioner Lennon. You mean, be loaded half of the time? 

Mr. Watson. They would be working half of the time in that class of load, 
say, carrying 280 pounds. 

Commissioner Lennon. You say that sometimes men work 20 or 30 hours 
continuously? How long after they started would it be before you would give 
them some time for lunch? 

Mr. Watson. Every five hours. 

Commissioner Lennon. How much time do they have for their lunch? 

Mr. Watson. One hour. 

Commissioner Lennon. One hour? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir; from 7 to 12; 1 to 6; and 7 to 12 again, with one hour 
meal tl^ne. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Will your company furnish the lunch or the men have 
to go out for It? 

Mr. Watson. The men go out and get their own lunch. 

Commissioner Gaeretson. Are they paid for that hour? 

Mr. VV'atson. No, sir. 

Commissioner Walsh. Mrs. Harriman, have you anything you would like 
to ask? 

Commissioner Harriman. Capt. Watson, what do you consider the worst evil 
confronting the longshoreman? 

Mr. Watson. Drink. 

Commissioner Harriman. I m6an In the conditions surrounding him in his 
work. 

Mr. Watson. Well, I should think that would be the greatest evil, the men 
drinking and boozing around in the different saloons along the water front. 
There are all kinds of inducements there for them, of course, if they accept it, 
and a good many of the men, Instead of going home, if they have a home, would 
ratlier go Into a saloon and have beer and sandwiches than to go home. 

Commissioner Harriman. Eliminating that, I mean what are the worst con- 
ditions surrounding the man in his work — for instance, long hours, or 

Mr. Watson (interrupting). Well, they are ail privileged characters; they 
are not forced to work ; they work only when they want to, and as far as their 
hours are concerned, they control them themselves. 

Commissioner Harriman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Did >ou desire to a.sk something, Mr. O’Ckinnell? 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is your company doing to lessen this booze 
cause? 

Mr. Watson. Well, anything we can do is done. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. For instance, have you a place where the men can 
go into tliat is furnished in some way, instead of going into a saloon, if it 
rains and storms? 

Mr. Watson. Nothing on tli(‘ piers. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.l. You don’t do anything to make the place pleasant 
for them? 

Mr. Watson. Nothing on the piers; they are only hired to work when they 
come on the pier. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, outside if it rams or snows, they must seek 
a saloon as a place of shelter? 

Mr. Watson. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Or stand out in the snow and rain? 

Mr. Watson. Yes ; no place provkloil to stay on tlie steamship piers for men 
to congregate. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Can you blame men under these circumstances for 
seeking tlie most convenient places, which in tliis case is a saloon? 

Mr. Watson. (Y^rtamly not, if it is not convenient to their homes. 

Commissioner 0’(Y)Nnell. So you say Uie company, so far as you know, are 
not doing anything to nmiove that kind of evil? 

Mr. Watson. No; they don't turnish any waiting rooms for the men, if they 
are on the piers. 

Commissioner O’Connelu They must stay outside of tlie pier when they are 
not working? 

Mr. Watson. They are employed outside of the gate. 

Cominissiouer O’Connell. And there is no slielter at all outside on the 
street ? 

Mr. Watson. At present tlu^re is no shelter outside of the one Longshoremen’s 
Rest ill our section. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It doesn’t seem to be a situation that would en- 
courage prohibition down there. [Laughter on the part of the audience.] That 
is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barnes. May I ask another question? How many piers do you say you 
have— 58, 59, GO? 

Mr. Watson. And 61 and 62. 

Mr. Barnes. Five piers? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About how many men would it take to do the work of those 
pierst on an average? 
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Mr. Watson. IMor 58 would employ 300 a day, while working, and Pier 50 
w'e will employ, say, 200 ; and Pier 60 we would employ anywhere from 350 up, 
according to the work that there is there; Pier 61, 150 men; and Pier 62, 
probably 75 men, on the work that is being done there. 

Mr. Barnes. In other words, about 1,200 men on the five piers to do the 
work? 

Mr. Watson. Twelve hundred men would cover it under ordinary circum- 
stances; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About how many men are turned away from the shapes in 
front of the piers in each time ; would you say as many turned away as 
taken on? 

Mr. Watson. Well, a good many men are turned away on the starting of a 
steamer. After the steamer is started and the regular gangs are made up 
nnd called in in regular gangs there are not so many turned away. But on 
the start, whenever a man looks to see who is hired and who is not, of course, 
a good many men are turned away, and there might he as many as ItX) turned 
away; maybe 150; but I don’t think there would be any more than that. 

Mr. Barnes. One other question. Do any of the steamship companies con- 
tribute to the one rest or not? 

Mr. Watson. That I would not like to say; that is regulate<l from the down- 
town otfico ; I don’t know anything about that. 

Mr. Barnes. You have on your piers a device known as a rapid transit or 
hurry-up, as the men call it? 

Mr. Watson. No; I don’t know that we have anything more than the or- 
dinary work. 

Mr. Barnes. IIow many drafts are going up and down the hatchway on most 
of your ships? 

Mr. Watson. That depends on the size of the hatch fho nam are woi-king; 
might be two gangs on the hatch and might be three; as a rule, only one. 

Mr. Barnes. IIow^ manj falls on it? 

Mr. Watson. One fall to each gang — if there are two gangs working. 

Mr. Barnes. When the load comes up with one fall, is it not caught imme- 
diately by another fall and burdened across to the pier? 

Mr. Watson. Well, that is done on Pier 60, because" — it is because or on 
account of the steamers being breasied off. On<? fall brings it up and the other 
serais it ashore. 

Mr. Barnes. They call that the hurry-up or rapid transit, among the men? 

Ml Watson. I don’t know' that it is. We employ a larger number of men 
in tilt gang doing that than the onlinary gang. 

Mr. P. ARNES. Does that not increase the dangers? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir; it does not, because if a gang of men are working, the 
other one is not. 

Mr. Barnes. Isn’t it sometimes the case that you are loading and unloading 
at the same time? 

Mr. Watson. 'Yes, sir; probably the forwaral end of the hatch may be loading 
and the after end discharging. 

Mr. Barnes. In looking over some documents back to 1910 I notice where 
the longshoremen attempted to form a rule that If the hatchway was less than 
12 feet long there should be only one gang wmrklrig in the hatchway. That 
Is, there should not be alternate drafts going up and dowm. 

Mr. Watson. T never seen that rule th("re. As a rule, the hatches of our 
regular steamers are large. 

Mr. Barnes. That rule w'as not carried out. 

Mr. Watson. I have never seen it applle<l. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, Captain; thank you. 

Call your next. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. F. W. RIDG'WAY. 

Mr. Barnes. Will you state to the commission your business? 

Mr. Ridgway. Manager of the — manager and superintendent of the operat- 
ing department of the International Mercantile Marine Co. 

Mr. Barnes. How long have yon been in this position? 

Mr. UiDGW’AY, In that particular position about three or four years. 
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Mr. Barnes. What prior experience have yoUliad with longshore work? 

Mr. Ridqway. Well, I have been with the associated companies for 31 years. 

Mr. Barnes. You know a good deal about the ofllce work and all that? 

Mr. IUdgway. Generally, In detail ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Has this knowledge of tlie longshore work led you to be able 
to give an estimate of tlie number of longslioremen In port? 

Mr. Ridqway. Well, no; I have never gone into that. 

Mr. Barnes. Would you be willing to give an estimate — a vague Idea? 

Mr. Ridqway. Well, I think at best it would be only a guess; I have nothing 
to go on ; I have never made up any figures of that description, so I could only 
guess at it. 

Mr. Barnes. How about your knowledge of other ports, continental or 
English? 

Mr. Ridqway. Well, only in a very general way. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you know anything about lilverpool? 

Mr. Ridqway. In what respect? 

Mr. B\knes. In respect to the way the men are worked, as well as in respect 
to the devices for carrying on the work? 

Mr. Ridqway. Well, I don’t know the details of the way the men are worked 
there; but the devices, 1 believe, are substantially the same as we have here, 
except that they have the moving cranes on the dock. 

Mr. Barnes. And how about Hamburg? Do you know anything about that 
port? 

Mr. Ridqway. No ; our steamers do not run there. 

Mr. Barnes, You don’t know anything about the dock arrangements there? 

Mr. Ridqway. No. 

Mr. Barnes. And could not make any comparison? 

Mr. Ridqway. No; except i understand those are substantially the sanu' lu 
that respect as in Liverpool — that they have those moving cranes for doing 
tliat handling. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you any such thing here? 

Mr. IliDQWAV. Nothing in New York. 

JMr. Barnes. No moving cranes, such as they have at Liverpool and oilier 
foreign ports? 

Mr. Ridqway. No; tliere is no dock that I know of equipped that way. 

IVIr. Barnes. You have, no doubt, as you have gone along for years in tlie 
work, noted tlie class of men who are doing the work. Do you think tliere 
is as good a class of men doing tlie work to-day as formerly? 

Mr. Ridqway. Well, 1 should say probably not quite as good. 

Mr. Barnes. In other words, tlie men are deteriorating in their capacity? 

Mr. Ridqway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What about your rate iiaid to employers’ liability companies ; 
what rate do you pay? 

Mr. Ridqway. We don't insure our risk here. 

Mr. Barnes. What? 

Mr. Ridgw'ay. We do not In.sure our risk at New^ York. 

Mr. Barnes. The International Mercantile Marine does not insure? 

Tilr. Ridqway. No, sir; we curry our own insurance. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you know anything about the employers’ liability rate? Did 
you have occasion to go Into it to decide whether to carry it yourself or not? 

Mr. Ridqway. You mean the new law wdiich becomes effective the 1st of July? 

Mr. Barnes. No ; tlie employers’ liability. Suppose five years ago you de- 
cided not to carry this risk and to place it with an employers’ liability com- 
pany. Have you had any occasion at any time to look up the employers’ 
liability rates? 

Mr. Ridgw’ay. No ; I never have. 

Mr. Barnes. Why do you carry your own risk? Why do you find it better 
to carry your own risk than to give it over to a regular company? 

Mr. Rtdgw'ay. Well, on general principles we have considered that probably 
it is the best thing to do, 

Mr. Barnes. Well, why? 

Mr. Ridqway. From what we have heard and from the experience of other 
people, w'e have assumed that the insurance companies would charge us more 
than we can carry on the claims. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you have many accidents; I mean many reported accidents? 

Mr. Rtdgway. Well, there are a few^ minor accidents. I would not qualify 
it by the \vord maiiy.^ ' 
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Mr. Baenes. Ttiere are a few^ minor accidents. How do the accidents come 
about, do you know, or are they all reported to you? 

Mr. rtiUQWAY. All the accidents are reported to us. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all the accidents tliat the men make complaint about? 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, we ^on’t wait for the man to make a complaint. The 
accidents are reported when they occur. 

Mr. Barnes. About what rate do you pay, for Instance, say a nnm lias 
a hurt that lays him up for three weeks, what do you pay? 

IVIr. Ridgway. We have no regular scale in settling claims of that kind. Eaidi 
jne has been dealt with entirely upon its own merits. 

Mr. Barnes. For instance, if a man is laid up for six weeks entirely through 
the fault of the company, what would you pay? 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, I think it would depend on the extent of his injuriivs 
ind the circumstances of the case. The settlement in that case would probably 
je very near or approximately what he might have earned. 

Mr. Barnes. Suppose he lost two lingers and was laid up six weeks, would 
y'ou give him full wages for the six weeks? 

IMr. Ridgway. I don’t believe we would give him quite the same as his 
kvages. Of course, we have never dealt with it on quite that basis — not 
'xactly. 

Mr. Barnes. Suppose a man is laid up six months — can you give us a 
specific instance of that kind? That is what I am trying to get at. Tell me 
iome of the sums that you pay. 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, they would range from $25 to $40 or $50 or perhai)s 
if the man was likely to be hurt longer than usual; but as a general 
liing the> are paid about wdiat tlieir salary amounts to. 

Mr. Barnes. As a general thing, about wdiat the salary amounts to? 

Mr. Ridgway. As a general thing; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What devices do you have — do you have devices to protect 
he men? 

Mr. Ridgway. In a general way; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What devices do you have to protect the men? 

yir. Ridgway. In wdiat way? 

Idr. Barnes. Well, in a factory having an emery wheel they are required 
o have a hood over it, so that if it should explode a man will not be torn 
() iiieces wdth the fragments. 

iMr. Rtdgw^ay. Well, there is nothing that would be similar to that in long- 
diore vvoi-k. The hatches are protecteil, as far as it is possible to do so con- 
nsteni i dth the work. 

Mr. Barnes. There is a museum of safety here in New York at 29 West 
riiirty-niiith Street. Dr. Tolman, the director, told me there that he had no 
levices among the safety devices there for the protection of longshoremen, 
you know' of any at all? Do you know' that they have tanm overlooked? 

Mr. Ridgway. I don’t know" of any special devices, no ; I don’t know how 
mu could do very much more that that, because the hatches have got to Ix^ 
)I)en when the cargo is being worked, and it wmuld be impossible to protect 
hem absolutely. 

Mr. Barnes. Why is it the steamship companies have never contributed any- 
hing to the upkeep of this museum of safety? 

Mr. Ridgway. 1 have never heard the question brought up. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, around the wdmdies there is constantly a quantity of oil ; 
n what way do you protect the man from slipping? 

Mr. Ridgw'AY. Well, I could not speak from knowledge of all of the w'inches, 
)Ut as a general thing my recollection is that the men stand on the w'ooden plat- 
'orm that is raised a few' inches from the deck. 

Mr. Barnes. Now', that gets covered with oil, does it not, and have you any 
levices to protect the men from slipping? 

Mr. Ridgway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You have stood around the winches? 

Mr. Ridgw"ay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You know what danger a man would be exposed to if he should 
;llp and get his arm caught in a turn of the fall or get caught in the revolving 
vheels of the w'inch? 

Mr. Ridgway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Now', do you have any devices at all or anything to protect the 
nen from slipping in that oil? 
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Mr. Ridgway. I don’t know as far as the oil is concerned, but the winch 
itself is fairly well protected and, of course, the falls and all that Is generally 
cased in, as far as it is possible to do so. 

Mr. Barnes. Generally? 

Mr. Ridgway. Generally. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you know of any particular device as to that? 

Mr. Ridgway. I can not say as to that oil ; I think they have a platform 
generally, those that I have seen. 

Mr. Barnes. I notice in this safety list a device called aliindum. Do you 
know anything about that? 

Mr. Ridgway. I never heard of It. 

Mr. Barnes. What about safety hooks? That Is where the cargo is hooked 
in, where the fall is hooked onto the sling. Are the hooks so that they could 
not bounce out if tliey struck against a rail or the hatch combing, or anything 
of that kind? Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Ridgway. We have a hook that has an extra part that falls into place ; 
but the others are generally used. I can not recall any accident which has 
occiirrcHl in the manner you suggest. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, Mr. Ridgway, how long have you been here? Did you 
hear Capt. Watson and the other witness? 

Mr. Ridgway. Wliy, only the latter part, just a few moments. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you know anything about the hiring of the men? 

I^ir. RiixnvAY. Only in a general way; of course those matters are all handled 
directly on the dock. 

Mr. Barnes. Well, it would come within your knowiedge, would it not? Did 
you hear the statement of the system of hiring the men at Liverpool? 

Mr. Ridgway. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. In Liverpool the men work nine hours and are hired at 1 and 
7 again for night work, and a man that is taken on at any time is allow^eil half 
a day regardless of tlie time ho is taken on or how long they wmrk. Are you 
in a position to say wdiether that scheme wmnld be practical here? 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, It seems to me it w'ould probably he dithcult to accom- 
plish at a port like New York, because the w’ork is so scattered. 

Mr. Barnes. Is the w^ork scattered around some of the large European ports? 
Are not most of the European liners congregated at Chelsea piers? 

Mr. Ridgway. Yes; that is very true at the Chelsea, but there are a largo 
number of smaller boats and cargo boats that dock elsewiiore. 

Mr. Barnes. Give mo some reason for thinking tiiat it could not be carrlod 
on here if it can be carried on in Liverpool. 

Mr. Rtdgw^ay. Well, it seems to me that the present practice, so far as New 
York is concerned, is the best for here. 

Mr. Barnes. Why? Give us your reasons for that. 

Mr. Ridgway. To begin with, the system in Liverpool is entirely different 
from liere. The men are hired in a different way. Tliey have a clearing house, 
and tliat clearing house, like a committee, as I understand it, handles all the 
men there, and they are apportioned to tlie steamers tliat are w'orking accord- 
ing to the requirements of that particular <lay. I think it would be necessary 
to have a s(!heme of that kind before it could work out the other part of it. 
Nothing of that kind has ever been developed in New York. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you state that just because it is different? 

Mr. Ridgw'ay. The details are different. I think you would have to start off 
with a different system. 

Mr. Barnes. Has there over been any discussion in your company, it being 
the largest here, of any vvay to raise the standard of men; or has there ever 
been any question brought up of how you miglit better the men’s condition in the 
way of a waiting room; anything of that kind; has it ever been discussed? 

Mr. Ridgway. No, sir ; I don’t think it ever has. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you ever had tlie proposition up as to the erection of 
shelters or farms on your piers or in front of your piers? Has that ever 
come up? 

Mr. Ridgway. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. It is claimed that the men drink a great deal. 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, that seems to be the general opinion. 

Mr. Barnes. Let us* grant for a moment that longshoremen drink more than 
other men. Can you give a reason for that? 

Mr. Riegway. No, sir ; I don’t know of any specific reason for it. 

l\Ir. Barnes. Give us some general reason. Give me at least a vague idea of 
why you think longshoremen drink more than other workmen. 
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Mr. Ridgmay. I don’t know why they drink more than other workmen. [ 
suppose their Inclination lies in that direction. I don’t know of any other 
reason. 

Mr. Babnes. Why should It be peculiar to the longshoremen? 

Mr. Ridgway. I don’t know. 

Mr. Barnes. You can not give any reason? 

Mr. Ridgway. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Isn’t it because of the casualness of the work, on account of 
the amount of waiting around and fatigue and the hours? Do you think that 
has anything to do with it? 

Mr. Ridgway. I should not think so, unless the man wos inclined In that 
direction to begin with. 

Mr. Barnes. Don’t you believe that if a man was not inclined in that direc- 
tion, and he carried bags only weighing 180 pounds, not 350 or 250, for 15 hours, 
after he came oft that toil and stepped out of the boat into a cold day, do you 
believe there would be any environmental condition that would call for a drink 
there ? 

Mr. Ridgway. Naturally there are plenty of allurements in that neighbor- 
hood to induce him to if he wants to. 

Mr. Barnes. Are they there because they know where the trade is? Isn’t 
that true? 

Mr. Ridgway. Yes, sir; and I think you will find that is true in every city 
of the world. 

Mr. Barnes. Along the water front? 

Mr. Ridgway. Yes; it is not indigenous to New York. 

Mr. Barnes. On account of the casualness of the work the world over the 
longshoreman has been rendered a drunkard? 

Mr. Ridgway. I don’t know whether you would put it on account of the 
casualness of the work or not, because a good man can always get enough to 
do along the dock. If one ship is finished up he can go to another dock in 
the neighborhood and get enough work to finish out Ihe day, as a usual thing. 

Mr. Barnes. Is that true? How often are the men hired throughout the day? 

Mr. Ridgway. Probably between lunch and dinner hour not, but for the 
sake of the argument, if a ship had finished at 12 o'clock the chances are he 
would be able to get something when they turned to elsewhere at once. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you think a longshoreman can go from pier to pier if he 
does not get employment ; he can go there and get employment, and he need 
n'‘t lose any time? 

,Mp. Ridgway. He would not lose any time outside of his lunch. He would 
ha\<^ his hour for that lunch. 

Mr. Barnes. And the several hundred, and even thousands, of men you see 
loafing up and down the water front, they are doing that because they want to? 

Mr. Ridgway. That would not apply to all of them, because there would not 
be work enough on other steamers starting up between the regular hours to 
employ that number. 

Mr. Barnes. What have your piers done In the way of fitting up a room for 
your first aid to injured? 

Mr. Ridgway. We have no rooms. 

Mr. Barnes. You have not? 

Mr. Ridgway. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you know of any pier in the city of New York that has? 

Mr. Ridgway. I don’t know of any. 

Mr. Barnes. What is done with a man — suppose a man has his leg broken; 
it takes from 20 minutes to half an hour before anything can be done. What 
is done during that hour? 

Mr. Ridgway. If it was a serious accident the doctor of the ship would be 
called immediately and a man given what attention was necessary, and in the 
meanwhile they would ring an ambulance and have him taken to a hospital. 

Mr. Barnes. Is a ship doctor always there when the ship is in port? 

Mr. Ridgway. It is safe to say we probably always would have a ship in with 
a doctor on board ; generally always, with very few exceptions. 

Mr. Barnes. There would be exceptions? 

Mr. Ridgway. Very few exceptions. 

Mr. Barnes. When that doctor attempted to work with a man, where would 
he work with him, and what things would he have to use? What have you 
furnished in the way of appliances and things of that kind for the doctor to use? 
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Mr. Ridgway. Why, he would be taken — there are different rooms all over 
e docks, and he would be taken probably to the nearest available room, 

Mr. Barnes. What do you mean by the nearest available room? 

Mr. Ridgway. One of the oliices. 

Mr. Barnes. In one of the oliices? 

Mr. Ridgway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. He would have to be laid on a floor or on a table — something 
that kind? 

Mr. Ridgway. I don’t know about those difficulties, because I have never 
ituessed them myself. 

Mr. Barnes. Is it not a fact that men are generally laid out on a stretcher 
some few places, and at other places simply on gunny sacks, awaiting the 
nbu lance? 

Mr. Ridgway. I couldn’t answer the question specifically, because I have 
;ver been there at that time. 

Mr. Barnes. As I understood you to say a little while ago, the question of 
lelter has never come up in your discussions? 

Mr. Ridgway. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. In any other way has there been any attemi)t to better the con- 
tions of the men? 

Mr. Ridgway. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Mr. Barnes. Is it not the truth, Mr. Ridgway, that as far as the companies 
oking after the men, or as far as anything that they do, or attempt, to do, the 
ngshore work might be out in the lumber camps in Wisconsin or Minnesota? 
Mr. Ridgway. Well, I don’t quite follow that. 

Mr. Barnes, Don’t you hire the men when they come down there to you bc*- 
luse they have to come to get the work, you work them, you do not i)rovide 
lem any place to hang ui) their hats or coats, no jdace for them to wash or 
•ink, excepting the common water taps? Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Ridgway. That is right. 

Mr. Barnes. That is true. You do not furnish any wash room or anything 
’ that kind? 

Mr. Ridgw^ay, No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Or any place to hang up a coat or hat? As soon as you are 
irough with the men you turn them out into the farm again? In other words, 
)U have no conned ion wdth the men excetd w licai they are at w'ork*^ 

Mr. Ridgway. lOxceptlng during working times. 

Mr. Barnes. And the idea is to get as much out of them as pos.sible, and 
)u have no other interest in them? Is that largely bwause you know that 
)u can always have a reserve force of men? 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, I don’t think that there is always a reserve force of men 
[) there at our d(X*ks, because we have experienceil great difficulty many times 
i securing as many men as we needed. 

Mr. Barnes. Yet you have turned away as many as 15d to 200 men? 

Mr. Ridgway. That would be at other times. The supply is a moving one, 
ad there are probably times when w^e have more ships in than usual and there 
ill be a shortage of men. 

Mr. Barnes, Did you ever hear of a time w'hen there was a scarcity of men? 
Mr. Ridgway. Did I ever hear of it? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ridgway. I know we have had difficulty in securing as many men as we 
eeded. 

Mr. Barnes. At what pier? 

Mr. Ridgway. What? 

Mr. Barnes. What pier? 

Mr. Ridgway. Pier 00 and Pier 59. I think at certain times that condition 
as prevailed to an extent on all of the piers. 

Mr. Barnes. On all of the piers? 

Mr. Ridgway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You are stating this from your general knowledge of it? 

Mr. Ridgway. Yes, sir. When we have had twm steamers in port, one on each 
ide of the dock, sometimes w^e have not had men enough to work them in full 
)rce. 

Mr. Barnes. You spoke about the exchanges in Liverpool where men are 
ired. Would it be possible to have labor exchanges here? 

Mr. Ridgway. I don’t know that that question has ever been taken up. 
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Mr. B^^bnes. It has never been taken up much 

Mr. RidgwaY. I suppose anything Is possible, if you put it that way. 

Mr. Babnes. Do you believe it is impractical? 

Mr. RiDtJWAY. I should think if the conditions are so entirely different in 
Liverpool from what they are in New York that it would be highly impractical. 

Mr. Babnes. What Is the difference? 

Mr. Ridgway. The situation of the port, the places where the steamers dock, 
are so scattered, while in LiveriXK)! they are fairly concentrated. The dock’s 
port there run right along together, and the old lines all dock together there. 

Mr. Babnes. Yet the water front in Liverpool is 12 miles? 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, I don’t think that that applies probably to all trades, 
although I don’t know specifically. 

Mr. Babnes. Tliat is all, Mr. Ridgway. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson wants to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. In regard to underwriting the risk on your em- 
ployees, is the reason that you underwrite your own risk, instead of utilizing 
the employers’ liability companies — does that lie in the fact that you consider 
the rates of those companies prohibitivt‘? 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, we have consideretl it good business to do it. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. In other words, you take the chances yourself, 
because the rates you have to pay are so high? 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, that is practically It. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You say if a man lost two fingers and was away 
from work six weeks in consequence thereof you were not to pay him quite full 
time? 

yir. Ridgway. I’robably not; but we have never dealt with those accidents 
on exactly that basis. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Going on that basis, taking it as an outline of your 
methods, if a man lost two fingers and lost six weeks before they were healed 
up, according to you against that you did not pay him full time, how much 
would he get for the fingers? 

Mr. Ridgway. For the six weeks? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. For the fingers? 

Mr. Ridgway. If he were away for six weeks? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You -^ay that you pay him a month of the time, 
tlien his loss was two weeks time and two fingers. You wonder that anarchists 
grow? 

IV, r. Ridgway. What? 

Ccn.missioner Gabbetson. Do you wonder that anarchists become plentiful? 
If you cut a man’s head off, on tlie same basis of compensation, he would not 
lose any time, and you would not have to pay him anything? 

Mr. Ridgway. No. 

Commissioner Gvkketson. Make him die on ins own time — like he waits for 
his work. 

Mr. Ridgway. Each case is decided entirely on its own merits. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Where did the merit come in in that? That is 
what I would like to know. 

Mr. Ridgway. There is really not — there ha.s really been no basis for it; and 
that is the reason why the question you put is rather a hard one to answer. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Are you familiar with the text that is used by the 
legal profession in determining the amount of damage for the various classes 
of injuries that ocrur to workmen? Isn’t it In every lawyer’s office? 

IVIr. Ridgway. I presume it would be, but I have no knowledge on the sub- 
ject. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Doesn’t that furnish your basis for determination? 

Mr. Ridgway. It has not with us. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Evidently it has not, on the Illustration that is 
drawn. Do you consider that that is an equitable basis of settlement? 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, I tlilnk probably if a man was not able to work for some 
little time after that that it would be more equitable to pay him a larger 
amount. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Oh, isn’t that just such a method of procedure on 
the part of the employers ; isn’t that what Is forcing the enactment of the class 
legislation that becomes effective In this State on the 1st day of July? 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, I don’t know. I couldn’t answer that. We have always 
felt that we were dealing with the men very fairly. 
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Commissioner Gaeretson. Fairly with the men? 

Mr. Kidqway. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gaubetson. He would lose two fingers, six weeks’ time, and get 
four weeks ; go right back to work and lose the next two fingers, lose six 
weeks, and get four weeks. Therefore, he would have lost four weeks and four 
fingers and have been a hopeless cripple, and you had turned him loose on 
society as a hopeless cripple, not recognizing your liability; is that it? 

Mr. lUuGWAY. If he was able to work we would give him something to do. 
We have on our docks to-day quite a number of men who have been injured 
and not abhi to do heavy work that we have taken care of. 

Commissioner Garbetson. And if he suffered in that service a few more clii)- 
pings lie would then, under your system of assessment of damages against the 
company, when it gets down to where there was nothing left but the trunk, 
he would not have a dollar and he would have lost about one-third of the time 
that he had been recovering from his injuries? 

Mr. IliDGWAY. A serious injury would he a different thing. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Is two lingers a .serious injury to a man’s earning 
capacity? 

Mr. ItioGWAY. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gvkketson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you want to ask any questions, IMrs. Harriman? 

Commissioner Harriman. I want to ask one question. 

Mr, llidg^vay, do you consider the conditions surrounding the longshoreman 
as good as they should or could be, or as good as the companies can make them, 
or that it is necessary that the companies should make them, their working 
conditions? 

Mr. lliDGWAY. Their working conditions? Well, I don’t — I should think so, 
yes; we have always done everything that wo could tliink of that would improve 
their condition. I don’t know of anything to-day that could be done in that 
direction. 

Commissioner Harriman. Do you think with Capt. Watson, that the worst 
evil they have to contend with is the drinking habit? 

Mr. Kiugway. I should think so, yes. 

Commissioner Harriman. You do? 

Mr. Kidgway. Yes. 

Commissioner Harriman. You do not think there is any way that that could 
bo met by the companies? Anything tliut they could do that would prevent 
going into the saloons, as the nearest slu'lter, when they are not on the jobs? 

Mr. Kidgway. I really don’t know wdiat could be done to change that. If a 
man is still inclined, I think he would go anyway. 

Commissioner Harriman. That is all. 

Commissioner O’Oinnell. If there was a comfortable place where they could 
find a place to lie down, or play cards, play checkers, wmiild that help it? 

Mr. UiDGW'AY. There is a Longs hormiuai’s Kest across the street. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. The company Jins nothing to do with that? 

Mr. Kidgway. No; where they can go in and read papers and sit down and 
talk and rest. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ohser\ed the establishment of the Y. M. 0. A. 
rooms at railroad centers throughout the United States wliere the men, when off 
from their employment, or desiring .social intercourse with each other, can repair 
and have games and other amusements, diversions? Have you noticed that? 

Mr. Kidgway. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have tlie steamship companies paid any attention to that 
development? 

Mr. Kidgway. I don’t think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you mean to say that if some such thing were estab- 
lished for longshoremen that you believe it would do them no good on account 
of their natural inclinations toward drink? 

Mr. Kidgway. It might. 

Chairman Walsh. But it has never been considered, aa far as you know? 

Mr. Kidgway. It has never been considered that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any person in your employ whose duty it 
is to go around and ascertain whether things are safe, generally, around the 
I>laces? 
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Mr. Ridgway. Well, we have periodical insp«3Ctions of various appliances; 
our gear is inspected and tested periodically. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Periodically? 

Mr. Ridgway. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How often does that mean? 

Mr. Ridgway. The small gear that w^e use is inspected every six months; the 
heavier gear every 12 months, and such articles as hooks and blocks an<l 
apparatus of that kind tcken out and annealed and tested. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any inspection as to the sanitary situa- 
tion? For instance, in the place where men drink, do they all use ilu‘ oiu' 
cup, whether some of them have some di.sease or otlmr, that they pass along 
to the next one who may use it, who are using the same cup, or a common 
spigot? 

Mr. Ridgway. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. No attention has been paid to the sanitary con- 
ditions at all? 

Mr. Ridgway. None at all. 

Commissioner Gahketson. I have another question. Do any of your boats 
carry live stock? 

Mr. Ridgway. Why, they bring live stock in now, and occasionally take 
horses out, but the general live-stock business from this country is practically 
stopped. 

Commissioner Garretson. Does your company spend more money on the 
longshoremen in the way of comfort or facilities for working than it spends on 
the stock? 

INir. Ridgway. Than it spends on the sto<'k? 

Commissioner (tarretson. For their comfort, yes, and .shipment. 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, of course, what is paid on the stock, what is spent on 
the stock, at least, is paid by the shippers. 

Commissioner Gariuotson. In otluu* words, you do not .spend any money on 
the emplo.v('es or stock unless you are paid for it? 

^Tr. Ridgway. I think, perhajis, you misunderstand me. Whatever the 
shipper hires — the shipper hires a certain space on the ship for his stock. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. Ridgway. Whatever additimial httings are necessary, for the sak^ of 
argument, in tin' ca.so of thoroughbred horses, is jiaid entirely by the shipper. 
It is entirely a matter of arrangement. It is not a matter for the company. 

C( mmissioner Garretson. If the company were .lust shipping stock that was 
like the lady’s dog, it was just dog — .sl(K-k that was just stock — they would 
provide of necessity to ki'op the terms of their eontra<*t, better appliances than 
.\ou provide for your loiigshonMuen, hecau.se of the greater investment of the 
company for that purpose, would it not? 

Mr. Ridgway. I think not ; l)e<‘au,se we have alwa.vs paid every attention 
that could be lliouglit of in connection with the appliances and kept them up to 
date and carefully inspected. - 

Commissioner (Jarretson. And still there is not a safety appliance in the 
harbor of New York for the .safety of the.se men; there is not a shelter for 
them on the docks of New York that Is not provided by outside money, nor Is 
there a place where a man can hang his hat and coat while in your employ 
that Is provided by the company. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Ridgway. I believe that that is true, with the exception of the safety 
appliances; I do not quite see what appliances could be put around the hatch 
to render the work different from what it i.s now. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. I was speaking of safety appliances as they are 
already applied to any craft. Go down here to the exhibition and you will 
lind them. Isn’t this true — I don’t know whether you have made any In- 
vestigation or not for your companies do not seem to have a tendency to in- 
vestigate those things, from the testimony. In any craft where money is 
spent to insure safety, safety appliances are available, because it stimulates 
invention along that line. It Is stated down here that safety appliances, In- 
vention — there is nothing for that class of men. Is it because they can not be 
made more safe? That you already have Ideal conditions? 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, I would not say that it was an ideal condition ; we have 
been working on various things from time to time; but I don’t know of any- 
thing evolved in that direction. 

Commis.sloner Garri:tson. All that is done is to drive the men to work, under 
the ideil conditions, to drink? Has that been the result? 
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Mr. Ridgway. I don’t know whether it Is the work that has driven them 
to drink or not. , . , « 

Commissioner Garbetson. Were you ever guilty of taking a drink? 

Mr. Ridgway. I have. 

Commissioner Garretson. When did you want it worst? 

Mr. Ridgway. When did I want it worst? 

Commissioner Garrktso.v. Yes. 

Mr. Ridgway. Wlien? 

Commissioner Garretson. When you w'ere fagged out? 

Mr. Ridgway. I slioiild not say so partieularly ; no, sir. 

Commissioner Gari{ktson. I have seen the time when my tongue was hanging 
out and I wanted it l)ad then. 

Mr. Ridgway. Bad. 

Commissioner Garretson. l>oesn’t it seem that 10. 15, 20, or 30 hours of 
labor cjirrying, for instance, 280 pounds as an aveiage load, would head the 
man for the nearest place wlmre lie could get some stimulant? 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, 1 don’t think tlie man would always be working under 
those conditions. They would not always be carrying as heavy loads as that 
for a lengthy time. 

f /oininissiom'r Garretson. They would not all the time. I don’t think the 
man is iiorn of woman tliat could do that all of the time. 

Mr. Ridgway. It Is ditferent. I’arc of the time they would be carrying 
mucli more than that. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Working as longsiioremen could not be described, 
as a general proposition, as triaiding a iirimrose path? 

IMr. Ridgway. Any cliaracter of labor of that kind is hard work — manual 
labor 

(Commissioner Garret.son. That is all. 

Mr. Bvrnks. 1 w’ould like to ask you a question. The regular day is 10 hours, 
is it not? 

Mr. Ridgway. The regular day? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, 

IMr. Ridgwvan Is 10 liours. 

Mr, Barnes. Is 10 hours tlie regular day? 

Mr, Rjdgmay. Yes; the extra live is overtime — night \vork. 

Mr. Barnes. Tins siielter that you have referred to up here in front of your 
' pler.s, will acommodate 400 or 500 men. Tliat would be aliout what proportion 
of tlie men that work along the fchelsea water front ? About how' many men 
work there, do you know? It has iieen testihed liere to be 2,500 to 3,000. 

Mr. Ridgway. I sliould tliink, probably, that that was a pretty close ap- 
proximation of it. 

Mr. Barnes. Tlien the rest there would only accommodate about one-liftli or 
one-sixUi? 

Mr. Ridgway. Probably; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Does your company ever contribute to Miss Graham’s Long- 
shoreman’s Rest? 

Mr. Ridgway. No, sir ; not that I know of. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is all; thank you. 

We wdll now adjourn until 2 o’clock this afternoon, to meet in the same room. 

(Thereupon, at 12.33 o’clock p. m., a recess was taken until 2 o’clock p. m. ) 

AFTER RECESS, 

Chairman Waj.sii. The commission will please come to order. You may 
proceed now, Mr. Thompson, 

Mr. Thompson. I see Mr, Barnes Is not here. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Barnes is here. He will be back In just a moment. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Hersey, will you take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FREDERICK WILLIAM HERSEY. 

Mr. Barnes, Will you state your full name and your position, Mr. Hersey? 

Mr. Hersey. Frederick William Hersey. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Barnes, Mr. Rogers was not on your program. Did 
you substitute him for some one? 

Mr, Barnes. For Mr. Frederick Topp, who was vice president, ou? second 
vipfi nriisidcnt of the Intprnntlonnl Mercantile Marine. 
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Chairman Walsh. What is his namo? 

Mr. Barnes. Frederick Topp. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is your name? 

Mr. Hersey. Frederick W. Hersey, Pier 3, Bush Terminal 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Her.sey, tlie present position you occupy is manaj^er of 
locks an<l cargoes for the company that has charge of Bush Dock No 3 1 
think? 

Mr. Hersey. Pier 3 ; yes. 

Mr. Barnes. And how long have you occupied that position? 

Mr, Hersey. Over seven years. 

Mr. Barnes. What work connected with the water front did you have before 
dial ? 

Mr. Hersey. I was with the New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co. 

Mr. Barnes. Tliat is out in one of the basins? 

IRr. Hiqrsey. Yes ; Atlantic Ba.sin. 

IMr. Barnes. How long there? 

IMr. Hersey. About four years; between four and live years, 

Mr. Barnes. That makes how many years of continuous knowlinlge? 

Mr. Hersey. Well, say, 12 years. 

Mr. Barnes. Twelve years? 

IMr. Hersey. Over that, but about P2. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, Mr. Hersey, 1 wouhl like to ask you — can you tell me what 
'Oil consider the number of longshoremen; that is, both foreign and coastwi.se? 

IMr, Hersey. That is a matter of conjecture. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes; it is very mu<*h a matter of conjecture, but 1 just want 
'ou to give an estimate. 

Mr. Hersey', I should imagine anywlau-e between forty and sixty thousand 
nen. 

JMr. Barnes. P.etw<?eii forty and sixty thousand men? 

Mr. Hersey'. Employed along shore, 

IMr. Barnes. You do not include freight liandlers in that? 

IMr. Hersey. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes, Because, while freighr handlers work on the river piers, they 
ire entirely ditfiTcnt from longshoremen? 

IMr. Hersey. Ye.s. 

Mr. Barnes. You occujiy a position on one of the piers of the Bush Terminal 
,nd, as I understand it, the IMish Terminal is really the last word in pier de’ 
■elopn''‘nt la^ns is that right? 

IMr. j'lcRSEY, That is what we read. 

:Mr. B.oines. That is what I read. What do you think about it? 

Mr. Hersey. Why, I can only judge from standards that I have seen It is 
s good as I have seen. 

Mr. Byrnes. How much larger are the piers at the Bush Terminal in size 
oth as to width and length, than at the Chelsea or Hoboken? 

Mr. Hersey. I should imagine — I don’t know the exact figures but the pier 
/e occupy is 1,351 feet in length and 151 feet in width. I haven’t the exact 
leasurements of the other piers, but I should Imagine they are about 1000 


Mr. Barnes. Something less than 1,000 feet, because they had to add some- 
hing to the dock. 

Mr. Hersey. 1 don’t know the exact figures. 

Mr. Barnes. Tlie Bush Terminal, however, extends to 1 700 feet. 

Mr. Hersey. But not in our district. 

Mr. Barnes. In general? 

Mr Hersey One thousand three hundred and fifty. I don’t know about tlic 
ew Pier 6 ; that may be a trifle larger. 

about the two city piers down there above you? 

Mr, Hersey. They are a trifle longer than our piers. 

Mr. Barnes. One thousand four hundred and something? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, 

i^s? nationality, do you work down at your 

a mixture; probably a great percentage are Italians, 

the scale, aren’t 

H.v, as to numbers? 

Mr. Horsey. I should imagine so. 
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Mr. Baknes. Do you think that you have as good a class of workmen at the 
Bush Docks as they have at Chelsea? 

Mr. Heksey. I don’t know about Chelsea, but we have a good class of 
workmen. 

Mr. Barnes. A good class of workmen? 

Mr. Hersey. Very satisfactory. 

Mr. Barnes. About how many men do you work, for instance, do you work 
on your pier? 

Mr. Hersey. Well, it would have to be an average, because the number of 
men fluctuate so. 

Mr. Barnes. C'ertainly. 

Mr. Hersey. iH-pends on tonnage offered. 

Mr. Barnes. Well, take the average. 

Mr. IlfjRSEY. Well, probably, as an average, it would average about 275 or 
800 men a day. 

Mr. Barnes. Counting a Avhole month? 

Mr. Hersey. (’ountiiig a whole month. 

Mr. Barnes. That is, you would 

Mr. Hersey (interrupting). And we might have 90 men to-day and might 
have GtM) to-morrow. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, were you in here this morning and heard the testimony of 
other witnesses? 

Mr. Hersey. I heard a great part of It; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. These witnesses were from the passenger steamship lines, and 
in their business — an entirely different phase of this work? 

Mr. Hersey. Entirely. 

Mr. Barnes, And you are practically entirely freight? 

Mr. Hersey. Well, you miglit call it entirely freight. What little passenger 
business we do would not amount to anything. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you know about the sentiment of longshoremen? Would 
the ordinary longshoiaunan tldiik that the passenger-lino piers were better to 
work on than your piers? 

Mr. Hersey. Well, I could not say, because I can not think for the longshore- 
men, the longshoreman way. But tlu^ natural .sequeii(‘e of things, we all think 
if w'e are working for .something large w^e are in a better position, but in my 
]>osition there I am not directly thrown in with the longshoremen. I am not a 
stevedore. 

Mr. Barnes. Well, you come in contact 

Mr. Hersey (interrupUng). Still, any testimony I might give would be sim- 
ply from my owm ideas. 

Mr. Barnes. You hire men in front of the pier, the same as at Chelsea? 

Mr. Hersey. Not in front of the pier. 

Mr. Barnes. Where? 

Mr. Hersey. They generally shape at the foot of Forty-third Street; that is, 
right adjoining the gatew’ay to the property. 

Mr. Barnes. You mean just below^ you? 

Mr. Hersey. The foot of Forty-third Street, going toward the entrance to the 
plant. The mam entrance to the Bush Terminal is at Forty-third Street. 
Tliat is wliere the workers are shaped. 

Mr. Barnes. Does your stevedore blow his whistle for assembly? 

Mr. Hersey. He doesn’t blow his whistle; he goes up there and picks out 
his men. 

Mr. Barnes. When he comes up that is enough? 

Ylr. Hersey. I shfmld imagine so; yes, sir, 

Mr. Barnes. He hires from the shape? 

Mr. Hersey. Y^es, sir. 

Mr. B.arnes. You pay the same price? 

Mr. Hersey. I sliouid imagine so ; we pay the union rate. 

Mr. Barnf.s, Wind is known as the union rate? 

Mr. Hersey. Union rate: yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What do you believe is the weekly earnings of the ordinary 
longshoreman at the Bush Terminal for all the men, as you rotate them there? 

Mr. Hersey. That would be a very hard thing to give any sort of Idea, as the 
individual ; simply have to apply an average of a certain number of men. 

Mr. Barnes. That is what I wish? 

Mr. Hersey. I should imagine it ranges between $12 and $13.50 a week. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you mean that for the entire body of men, or do you mean 
for the class of men that you hire? 
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Mr. Hersey. Naturally, the average that we have to pay, based on the meu 
that we have to hire. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you ever been up at the shape when the hiring was 
going on? 

Mr. Hersey. I can not say that I have been there ; I may have come 
through 

Mr. Barnes (Interrupting). Have you knowledge from hearsay or actual 
knowledge of the number of men turned away after the hiring is done? 

Mr. Hersey. Under the present regime, 1 think there are very few men turned 
n\vay there at our place. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, I had an interview with you, Mr. Hersey, several days ago, 
in which you told me the number of tons of cargo that you moved in the course 
of the year. 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

]\Ir. Barnes. At that time I asked you to prepare something that might show, 
In addition to that, the number of men and the number of hours’ work per man 
required to move that amount of freight; have you done so? 

^Ir. Hersey. I wont ov(‘r it hurriedly; that is, as near as I could do in the 
time limit. I waited until I got your memorandum of topics, and, of course, 
that did not reach me until Saturday morning; but I figured up that our total 
tonnage, including coal and all — the tonnage handled by us during the 12 
months — was 1,890,000 tons handled by our organization; and, of course, that 
could be resolved into hours very readily by finding the cost against it, which 
would he about $400,000 — pay-roll cost. 

Mr. Barnes. Four hundred thousand dollars to move 

Mr. Hersey. One million three hnndreil and ninety thousand tons. 

Mr. Barnes. One million tons plus? 

Mr. Hersey. Y('s. 

Mr. Barnes. How many men <lid yon hire in the course of that year? 

Mr. Hersey.' Well, the average number would be about 275 men per day. 

Mr. Barnes. And how many hours’ work to move that million tons? 

l\Ir, Hersey. I should imagine the number of hours would approximate about 

1 , 000 , 000 . 

Mr. Barnes. In otlior words, you would do 

Mr. Hersey. A ton an hour for all the hours. 

Idr. Barnes. Mr. Hersey, what is your knowledge of the ports abroad? 

Mr. Hersey. Nil ; only what I have read. 

IM^'. Barnes. Well, have you read considerably about them? 

Mr. Hersey. I have. 

'Mr. Barnes. I am vain enough to believe that I know n little about them, and 
I have only read about them. Let’s go into what you know about Hamburg. 

idr. Hersey. In a general way. 

Mr. Barnes. What do you think of the port of New York as an up-to-date 
port, as compared with Hamburg? 

Mr. Hersey. Well, I don’t think we have the progressive spirit. 

(Chairman Walsh. Haven’t any what? 

Mr. Hersey I don’t see that we can see any evidence of a progressive spirit 
in the betterment of the port of New York. 

Idr. Barnes. In other words, the port of New York, taking it by and large is 
out of date? o ^ » 


Mr. Hersey. I could not say that, because I have no standard to govern mv 
words by. ^ 

Mr. Barnes. Well, from your knowledge and reading as to Hamburg, would 
you consider it up to the standard of Hamburg? 

Mr. Hersey. I would not. 

Mr. Barnes. How about the English ports? 

Mr. Hehskv. Why, I think, from what I read from the English ports, I should 
Judge that they were more up to date. 

Mr. Barnes. More up to date? 

Mr. Hersey. For economic purposes. 

You mean in the mechanism to handle cargoes? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. This is not in reference to the way they treat the men? 

Mr. Hersey. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Is that the idea? 

Mr. Hersey. One leads to the other, I should think. 

That is what I wanted to get. You were speaking of, really, 
the mechanism ; but that leads up to the men? 
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Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Barnes. Do you think tliat longshore work is a very casual work? 

Mr. Hersey. Casual? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes. 

Mr. Hersey. Well, you will have to define how you use casual. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you think that lonsshoro work is the kind of work in which 
a man only gets from three to four days’ work a week and spends a week to get 
the three or four days’ work? 

Mr. Hersey. Not as a general thing. I think a great deal of that depends 
upon the man himself. 

Mr. Barnes. In how large a way could the man himself remedy that? 

Mr. Hersey. By creating his owm value. 

Mr. Barnes. Does the ordinary longshoreman have a large value as a unit? 
Mr. Hersey. Of course; as a man every man has his potentiality. He makes 
up the machine. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes ; he makes up the machine. 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. How^ much rotation goes on over at your pier? Do you hire tlu‘ 
same men every day ? 

Mr. Hersey. That, of course, depends upon the tonnage that w’e are handling. 
Our business tluctuates ; that is, w'e are not a regular line business. 

Mr. Barnes. When you have to employ 90 men you turn away 510? 

Mr. Hersey. No, sir ; we do not turn them away. 

Mr. Barnes. What do you do? 

Mr. Hersey. They do not show up. 

Mr. Barnes. They know better than to come? 

Mr. Hersey. They know better than to come. 

Mr. Barnes. How do they get that knowledge? 

Mr. Hersey. I suppose there is a sort of mental telepathy that tells them 
those things. 

Mr. Barnes. You don’t give out that knowdedge, do you? 

Mr. Hersey. We do if w'e can. 

Mr, Barnes. You do not post it up? 

Mr. Hersey. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. There is a certain mental telepathy that makes the 510 nuai 
know they need not come? 

Mr. Hersey. They get it through the Longshore Gazette. 

Mr. Barnes. Please explain to the commission wliat it is. I know w'hat it is, 
personally. 

Mr. Hersey. I don’t know as I can explain it. 

Mr. Barnes. What is the Longshore Gazette? 

Mr. Hersey. It is a sort of gazette that is published; it is a gazette. 

Mr. Barnes. It is not print e<l In type? 

Mr. Hersey, No, sir; it is not printed in type. It is Just a general understand- 
ing among longshoremen, which could only be interpreted by a longshoreman. 

Mr. Barnes. In other wmrds, a man would have to work as a longshorenmn 
t(» under, stand the spirit of it? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. He could get that influence that would make him know tliai 
he need not come there? 

Mr. Hersey. That is it. 

Mr. Barnes. So, the 510; where do they go that <lay? 

Mr, Hersey. I imagine they go where work affords. 

Mr. Barnes. Is there room for the 510? 

Mr. Hersey. Most certainly there Is room. 

Mr. Barnes. About how many docks are there, commencing with the 
American? 

Mr. Hersey. Seven. 

Mr.' Barnes. Seven? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Barnes. About how^ many men are requlre<l to do the work there nor- 
inally throughout a week? 

Mr. Hersey. I should imagine, on an average of 1,500 to 1,800 men. 

Mr. Barnes. One thousand eight hundred men? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About how many men obtain their living there? 

Mr. Hersey. I think equal that number ; I should imagine so. 
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Mr. Babnes. Do you mean that there is no reserve over and above the number 
of men actually required to do the work down there? 

Mr. Hebsey. You might call it a reserve. The greater part of the Italian 
labor comes from a district of its own, and It is very easy to draw from that 
district 

Mr, Barnes. What does that labor do when not engaged on the Bush? 

Mr. Hersey. They float around to different parts where they are in the habit 
of getting the work; that is, it would be around the Atlantic Basin, along the 
New York Belt Co. water front, and also the Bush Terminal. 

Mr. Barnes. When you speak of 1,800 or 2,000 people, you are talking about 
a number of people who go to the Atlantic Basin and 

Mr. riEKSEY. I am taking an average, as near as I can estimate it, In my own 
mind of men who are on an average employed. There might be days during 
the time where that number would only be 500 or 300 men working on the 
whole plant, but there are days that we ourselves employ 600 or 700, and I 
imagine other piers are eriually the same. The busine.ss is analogous. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, Mr. Hersey, from what you explained to me when I had 
a conversation with you, I saw you liad worked out the matter of tonnage and 
per hour per man very effectively, and also the rest of your business. Do you 
b(‘IIeve that tliere is in any way — not only tliat the Bush, but at other ter- 
minals in the cit.v — any way in which the work could be made less casual? 
You heard it stated here by people who represent different Interests that no 
more than four days’ work at best could be had by the men throughout the 
year, and that they spend seven days to get that. Have you any scheme 
wliereby the work could be made less casual? 

Mr. Hersey. No, sir; because I think the statement four days a week, while 
it might carry out, yet at the same time there is too much guesswork as to 
just what it includes. B(‘cause, in fact, I could not say from my record how 
much money any one man had earned unless he worked for us during all the 
time he was employed. 

Mr. Barnes. Suppose a man worked a full day for you at, we will say, the 
union rate, although there Is no union rate, but at 33 cents an hour, he would 
make ,$3.30? 

IVIr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. And tlie highest you estimate would be $13. How many days 
would it take him to c^arn that? 

l\Tr. Hersey. It would be very easy to divide it and find out. 

Mr. Ba,rnes. Between four and five? 

Mi Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you work Sundays? 

Mr. Hersey. Wlien necessity requires. Not as a general thing. 

Mr. Barnes. Does that mean that the men, even at your best estimate of 
working between four — getting between four and five days’ work, and spending 
six and seven days to get It? 

Mr. Hersey. I would not say that. 

Mr. Barnes. Doesn’t it show for itself? 

Mr. Hersey I would not say that, not on the long average. 

Mr. Barnes. Excuse me. but does it jibe, when you say $13 per week a man 
can earn at a 10-hour day? 

Mr. Hersey. That $13 a week, my dear sir, represents an average for the 
year. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes ; I am talking about an average for the year per week. 

Mr. Hersey. But it would be very hard for me to judge with regard to that 
It would take lots of figures to make myself clear, and I would rather not 
conjecture. 

Mr. Barnes. It stands just there. I would like to know where the discrep- 
ancy is. The man is surely not working six days a week. If he did, he would 
earn between $19 and $20. 

Mr. Hersey. Certainly. We could not work men when we do not have the 
ships. 

Mr. Barnes. That is what I am saying. 

Therefore that Is what brings the average down. 

Mr. Barnes, The average, then, must be according to the amount 

Mr. Hersey. I should imagine that, as nearly as I can figure 

Mr Barnes. How about the hazards of the work? What do you think about 
It/ 1^0 you have many accidents? 
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]VIr. Hersey. About the usual number. 

Mr. Barnes. What is the usual number? 

Mr. Hersey. Well, it would be very hard for me to say. 

Mr. Barnes. If a man sets Imrt so tliat he is laid up a week with a eriished 
finjjtT, you don’t rail that an accident? 

Mr, IIersey. Every acchh^nt is reported. 

INIr. BarnEwS. Reported to whom? 

Mr. Hersey. The underwriters. 

Mr. B(rnes. You Imve no employers’ liability? 

Mr. Hersey. No, sir ; travelers’ 

Mr. Barnks. What? 

Mr. Hersey. The Travelers’ Insurance. 

Mr. Barnj^s. Wliat do they charge you? 

Mr. Hersey. I don’t know the exact figure. 

Mr. Barnes. Ccnild you come anywhere near? 

Mr. Hersey. I should imagine about 4^ or per cent. Somewhere along 
there. 

Mr. Barnes. I b(‘g your pardon, I didn’t understand. 

Mr. Hkrsey. I siii)pose the insurance amounts to 4^ or 5 per cent. 
liTr. Barnes. Four and a half or five per cent? 

IMr. Hersey. Yes, sir; I don’t know the exact figures. 

IMr. Barnes. The miner is .$2? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Coal miners? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Yo\ir rate is higher than that. 

Mr. Hersey. I Imagine so, if that Is the rate for the miners. 

]\fr. Barnes. Have you any place on your i)ler for giving first aid? 

Mr. Hersey. Well, we have a first-aid arrangement for bandages and little 
surgical instruments. We luive a rest room. 
iMr. Barnes. You ha\e a rest room? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Where is that? 

Air. Hersey. It is a general place where we could take a man if he is 
injured. 

Mr. Barnes. That rest room Is not occupied by longshoremen during their 
rest hours? 

Mr. Hersey. N<», sir; hut th(‘y have the liberty to go tlierc if they ehoose to, 
but they do not choose to. 

Air. Barnes, Are longshoremen allowed on your pier other that at the time 
they are working? 

Air, Hersey. I don’t think the question ever eamc to the point. After their 
w’ork is over they are generally not prone to remain around the pier. 

Mr. Barnes. ATou have seen the casnai way of working — taking them on and 
working them? 

Air. Hersey. Y'('S, sir. 

Air. Barnes. Y"ou do take them on for a little while? 

Air. Hersey, Yes, sir. 

Air. Barnes. And lay them off? 

Air. Hersp:y. AVs. sir; hy the hour, 

Mr. Barnes. As lighters jind ships come in? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Barnes. Is iUere any place provided for their waiting? 

Mr. Hersey. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Barnes. Has that ever been taken up by your company? 

Mr. Hersey. We have given it considerable consideration from time to time. 
Mr. Barnes. YYm never have done anything? 

Mr. Hersey. But we have never done anything. 

Air. Barnes. At the Bush Docks is there any such thing as a rest? 

Mr. Hersey. Not tliat I know of. 

Mr, Barnes. Now, Air. Hersey, I think that you are very w^ell acquainted 
with the situation from both cmls. I would like for you to give your personal 
ideas about how the situation might be helped. Don’t you believe that there is 
an opening for the bettering of the condition of longshoremen? 

Mr. Hersey. Well, it would be a very bard question for me to answer. 

Air. Barnes. I say, don’t you believe there is an opening? \ 

Mr. Hersey. I should say I imagine so, morally and physically. 
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I\rr. Barnes. Could the coinpanlos tlieniselves lielp any In tlio moral and physi- 
cal bettenncnt of the men? 

Mr. Mersey. I don’t know. That is whatewor the Individual regard Is for a 
man. 

Mr. Barnes. Whatever the individual regard is? 

Mr. Mersey. Yes, sir. 

I\Tr. Barnes. You take some Interest In social welfare? 

Mr. Mersey. Why, I give it considerable tliought. 

Mr. Barnes. You give it considerable thought? 

IMr. Mersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you noticed how the different plants employing large num- 
bers of men tiiroughout tlie country — the questions of social welfare and the 
betterment of the men have b(‘<'n taken up by tho.s<? concerns? 

IMr. Mersey. I have read some about it. 

IMr. Barnes. Could that x>Jii'ficular work be taken up among the longshore- 
men? 

Mr. Mersey. I don’t see anything to prohil)it it. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Mersey, is it not a truth that the general public has gotten a 
wrong coiK'cption of tlie longshoremen, whi<‘h they themselves have accei)ted, 
about drinking, and tlie general utter worthl(‘ssness of the men? 

^^r. Mersey. Why, from our standiioint, we lind that we have a very good 
class of nu'ii, indeed. 

Mr. Bahnes. Yes; lint T am talking about the general public. 

IMr. Mersey. T am sure I don’t know what the general public thinks. Tb.at 
would be hard for me to say. I can ordy give my personal ideas and views. 

IMr. Barnes. That is all for the present. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you wish to ask liirn any questions, Mr. Garrotson? 

Commissioner (Iarretson. Yes; I would like to ask a question or two. Y'ou 
estimate, Mr. Mersey, that tlie average earnings are about a week, are 
tlioy ? 

Mr. Mersey. I think tliat was my testimony. 

Commissioner Garretson. As a general average, is that what your company 
pays out on an average? 

Mr. Mersey. That is 

Commissioner Garretson. Or is iliat what a man roceivos on an average? 

Mr. Mersey. I simply arrlvi'd at the average through the actual figures. 

Commissioner Garretson. Through the men yon employ, without any effort to 
come ^*t the individuals — without any effort to connect the individuals up with 
the pay roll? 

Mr. Mersey. Y’'es, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then is it not a fact the individual man, if your 
average for the week is that you are paying each day 1(K) men — it may often he 
the case that the amount of $13 is divided up between 120 men instead of the 
straight 100? 

Mr. Mersey. Quito conclusive. 

Commissioner Garretson. And, therefore, the average earnings of tbe indi- 
vidual, provided there are more men engaged in tlie business than there are 
Jobs open, as a general proposition, would he less than the amount of average 
pay by the company? 

Mr. Mersey. Necessarily, it would have to he. 

Commissioner Garretson. Even on your own basis of what tho company pay.s 
out, if the man worked 10 hours every working day, leaving Sunday out alto- 
gether — 313 days each year — his earnings would be $1,082, while oven on your 
estimate of what the company pays out the amount paid by the company to the 
average man in its employ is only $076; and tlien if there is a further sub- 
division that only brings to the individual, say, $10 a week, then you have got 
the actual earnings of the man, doing in the neighborhood of $400 a year, for 
the year? 

Mr. Mersey. So far as his earnings from our particular plant are concerned. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. In this we are drawing a circle around your plant? 

Mr. Mersey. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Therefore it would be readily seen that the actual 
earnings of the men under the system that obtains of' paying longshoremen 
bears a very little relation, Indeed, to the amount of time that he Is compelled 
to give to secure that amount of earning.s. In other words, he has got to give 
313 d^s to secure pay for what actually turns out to be less than 200 days? 
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Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Your Terminal Co. also owns a railroad? 

Mr. Hersey. I am not the Bush Terminal. We are lessees of one pier. 

Commissioner Garretson. But the Bush Terminal Co. does own a railroad 
and operates It in connection with it? 

Mr. Hersey. I couldn’t say that it owns it. Tiiey operate one. 

Commissioner Garretson. They operate one in connection with the dockage? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is not the railway movement and the dockage 
movement Intimately connected; aren’t they intimately connected with each 
other; that is, the amount of Imsiness done by the railroad company is wholly 
dei)endent upon the amount of business delivered at the docks, either incoming 
or outgoing? 

Mr. Hersey. Quite naturally. 

Commissioner Garretson. If the men on the docks were paid on the same 
basis that the men on the railroad or the switchmen are paid — it is purely a 
switching road, as I understand it? 

Mr. Hersey. n’liat is all. 

Commissioner Garretson. Would it not give the actual liours of the day to 
every man that worked as a longslioreman? 

Mr. Hersey. Why, theoretically, of course it would have to. 

Commissioner Garretson. Actual? 

Mr. Hersey. No, sir. 

Commissioner G\rretson. Is it not a fact that the Bush Terminal Co., if it 
calls a switchman at all, pays him for 10 hours? 

Mr. Hersey. lie is busy 10 hours. 

Commissioner Garretson. Whether he Is busy or not? 

Mr. Hersey. They intend to keep them busy, otherwise they would lay 
them off. 

Commissioner Garretson. Doesn’t their contract so provide? 

Mr. Hersey, I <Ion’t know' anything about tiieir contract. 

Coinmi.ssioner Garretson. It does. Haven’t they had a strike with tlieir 
railroad men within the lust four weeks? 

Mr. Hersey. Quite possible. 

Commissioner Garretson. Didn’t they settle on that basis less than 10 days 
ago? 

Mr. Hersey. I don’t know how' they settled, sir, because I don’t know. 

Commissioner Garretson. Would you hohl, as a matter of equity, that, if 
there was justification for paying the switchmen on that basis, that the long- 
shoremen were entitle<l to as much consideration from their employer? 

Mr. Hersey. Why, I don’t Just get what you ar(‘ driving at. Tlie point is 
this, that the longshoremen and the switchmen are in entirely a different class 
of labor. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tiiey are botli human 

Mr. Hersey'. That is quite evident. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, I have heard .some testimony here tliat made 
me doubt whetiier longslioremen were human or not. But if tlie service of one 
was absolutely dependent on the other, and the character of work of one man is 
of an exhausting piiysicai character as great or greater than tlie other, If 
there is equity in paying the switchmen every calendar day for 10 hours, if he 
works at all 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson (continuing). Would there be etjuity in also pay- 
ing the longshoremen? 

Mr. Hersey. The equity in paying the longshoremen would consist in being 
possible to provide tonnage so that we could fill the pier right straight up and 
work 350 days in the year, hut unfortunately we are not provided with tonnage 
in that way. 

Commissioner Garretson. You don’t misunderstand the switchmen’s agree- 
ment, that the switchmen’s agreement only provides this: Tliat if he works at 
all he shall be paid for a day. But it does not hind the company to give him 
work unless they have work for him any time during that day 

Mr. Hersey. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. If it is equitable for one, wouldn’t it he equitable 
for the longshoreman also, if he was needed for an hour and you called him for 
work, and pay him for half a day — if it is equitable for the other man? That 
don’t commit you to the idea? * 
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Mr. Hebsey. I would not be committed to it, because the stevedoring; part of 
It is not connected with my particular business; whatever I should say would 
be simply my impression. So it would not be fair for me to make any stnle- 
ment except as my own view. 

Commissioner Carretson. I am asking you only for your person.nl opinion. 

Mr. Hebsey. But, of cour.se, naturally, if you hold a man so tluit he can not 
take any other labor, looking at it from a theoretical point of view, I would 
say yes. 

Conimi.ssIoner Garretson. The foreman who hires these men, the company 
hires them by the month or the w^eek, or whatever it is? 

Mr. Hebsey. Whatever the cu‘<tora i.s, 

C'ommissioner Garretson. For a t(*rm. and they are in continuous em- 
ployment? 

INlr. Hebsey. It depends on the amount of tonnage there is. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. And the number of foremen depends on that? 

Mr. Hebsey. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. But the necessary number to handle ytuir mini- 
mum, or possibly your average, are always kept in employment, ar<‘ they not ? 

I\Ir. Hersey. Not necessarily. 

Commi.ssioner (Jarretson. ihit a certain number are? 

Mr. Hersey. In the month of June if we did not have any ships, why, we 
would not have any foremen. 

Commissioner Garretson. You had no foremen? 

Mr. Hersey. I say, if the month of June developed that we had no tonnage or 
ships, we would have no foremen. 

Commissioner Garretson. You w'ould discharge them, then, but they arc* 
under continuous employment unless you discharge them? 

Mr. Hersey. Oh, yes. 

(commissioner Garretson. Sui)pose at some of tin* pcu-iods when there is no 
tonnage, soinetirno during the day, tho.se men do mj sc'rve as foremen and are 
used in such other service outside of that as you can utilize tliem at? 

Mr. Hersey. I would not say that. 

Commissioner (Garretson. If there is no gang there can’t be a foreman, then, 
for the time being? 

Mr. Hersey. Oli, we lay the fo*'emen off. 

Commissioner (4arretson. By hours, the same as you do the longshoremen? 

Mr. Hersey. Just the same way. 

Commissioner Garretson. You don’t play any favorites on that? 

Mr, Hersey. No favorites. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you have any difficulty in keeping dependable 
forcunen under tliose conditions? 

;Mr. Hersey. No, sir. 

Commi.s.sioner (Garretson. Referring to tlie information that is contained 
in thi.s Tjongshoremcn’s (iazette, you say they read in the Longshoremen’s 
Gazette that there won’t he any more men needed, .so tliey don’t come around. 
When a man has acquired the art of closing his eyes and reading the page I 
suppose he might do that, but is the information tiiat he has learned to draw 
from that Gazette dependable? 

Mr. Hersey. Might l)e or might not be*. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. As a class? 

Mr. Hersey. Might be. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. If he has Ic'arned from ordinary experience that 
he has missed a shop and that there is no po.ssihil]ty to secure employment 
until the next one is opened, why he has got 

Mr. Hersey (interrupting). That is the natural deduction. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then your statement that whether the man has 
the opportunity to fill out his day’s work depends altogether on the man or 
depends on the man Idmself, to use the exact language, really depends on 
whether or not there is a place anywhere for the man that can be secured? 

Mr. Hersey. The two together. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, then, it don’t depeud altogether on the man 
himself, does It? 

Mr. Hersey. Well, you can put the two together. 

Commissioner Garretson. If the man could dominate it, there would not be 
any unemployed in New York that wanted to work. 

Mr. Hersey. Let us hope so. 
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Commissioner Garretson. Hope goes in some churches as a means of sal- 
vation, blit it don’t give the man work. If that was true he would have the 
work, wouldn’t he? 

Mr. Hersky. That is not 

Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). If it dependeil upon himself and 
the job was there? Can hO men all have jobs if there are only 40 jobs? 

Mr. TIeusey. It would not secmi so. 

Commissioner (Jauketson. Then that would not depend on the man himself 
at all, would it, only on liis ability to get there hrst? 

IMr. IIeiisey. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is lieyond a man’s control, whether or not 
he gets his share of (‘miiloyment ? 

ISlr. Herseyn Why, he must take his chances with the rest of them. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, then, if he has to take his chances, it don’t 
dei)end on him at all? 

Mr. IIersey. AVe have already admitted that it took the two together— the 
job and the man. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes; you have admitted that now, but the original 
declaration was that it depended on the man himself. 

Mr. Kersey. To a great extent. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? 

fbmmissioner O’Connell. 1 want to ask: Is there a person connecte<l with 
your companies who is assigned to look after the safety of the working appli- 
ances around these docks? 

Mr. Hersey. Well, we have one dock only. 

Commissioner (I’Connell. ATuir dock — is there any one man in your employ 
who.se business it is to sen? that these appliances are safe? 

Mr. Kersey. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the ropes are sound and all that? 

Mr. Kersey. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How often does he make such an inspection? 

Mr. Kersey, When necessary — every time and any time. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Does lie do it e\ery day? 

Mr. Kersey. Every day when stulf goes ont of the store. 

Commissioner O’C’onnell. Well, does he look after the sanitary conditions? 

Mr. Kersey. What sanitary arrangements? 

Commissioner O’Connell. To ,s(‘e that the men get good drinking water. 

Mr.. Kersey. W’hy, they attend to that themselves. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Where do they get the water? 

Mr. Kersey. Get it from tlie city tap on the do(‘k. The water is passed around 
to them through the hold of the ship by (lieir own men, by their own fellows. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They use a public cup? 

Mr. Kersey. They manage that themselves. 

(Commissioner 0’(’onnell. They carry a cup with them? 

Mr. Kersey. Yes, sir. 

(’ommissioner O'Connfill. Each one? 

Mr. Kersey. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner 0’(_’onnell. You don’t have anything in extreme hot w’eathor 
as for a man to take a shower hath? 

Mr, Kersey. AYe luivmi’t arrived at tliat yet. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I didn’t know hut It might be a good thing to 
recuperate the men wlieri they had an hour between .sliips. 

Mr. Hersey. They iniglit bo a little better on a day like to-day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It might invigorate them? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I was just reading in one of the noon editions 
here of a New York paper: “ Railroad provides showers for hogs. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad has arranged to have showers at certain points along their 
railroad for hogs.” 

Mr. Hersey. Railroads are not so had after all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If it was a good thing for hogs. It might be a good 
thing for human beings, if they had a chance, for a shower occasionally. Well, 
that is all. 

Mr. Barnes. Commissioner Garretson asked about foremen. You do have 
a number of regular foremen? , 

Mr. Hersey. More or less regular ; we are always busy. 
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Mr. Barnes. About liow many regular foremen do you liave? 

Mr. Heksey. Why, you might say we have three-— mostly engaged, (‘xe(>pt 
might he a break of three oi four days. 

Mr. Barnes. These hourly foremen you are speaking of, engagc'd un oecasmns 
when you are working fiv(‘ or six hun<lre<i nuai, are they? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. And they distribute tluMuselves throughout tlie slop? 

Mr. Hkhsf.y. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Tiie men drink from the winter tap? 

Mr. Hersey. No; they <lo not; tiie WRifer is passed aroural the sldp. 

Mr. Barnes. Passeii around the ship? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ih\RNES. By one of their owm men? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. In a bucket or dii^per? 

Mr. Hersey. Bucket and dipper, or any w’ay they choose. It is good, clear 
Avater. 

Commissioner (J’Conneix. Is the man employe<l one of their own num or one 
that you employ? 

Mr. Hersey. We pay for the man. 

I\lr. Barnes. Tlie coiniainy pays for hiiii? 

IVIr. TTers 1 ':y. Y('s. 

]Mr. Barnes. Now% do you liave any ])lace for the men to hang up their noats 
and hats — speciaily provided room? 

Mr. Hersey. No. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you any wRish room for them? 

Mr. Hersey. No; <E\('ept lie' g<m(‘ral tap. 

Mr. B MINES. Tliey can go !(► tiie general tap? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. You don’t x>rovide tow'els? 

]\rr. Hersey. No. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, T want to say to you, Mr. Her.sey — you smile wlien I ,say 
“towels” in refeiaaice to longsIionaiK'n— it makes you smile to tiiink that a 
longshoreman could have tiie same d('sir<‘s as otheu* liuman beings. 

Mr. Hersey. I tiiink V('ry liki'ly he doi's. 

Mr. Barnes. But we simle wlien we speak about furnishing towels to long^ 
shorertK'n ? 

Jill Hersey. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. And I certainly did, too. 

Mr. Hersey". I think oven a longshormnan w’ould. 

Mr. Barnes. Yi's ; and he has beiai taught tliat in the last 35 or 40 years, in 
this port, liasn’t he — he has been taugiit to .smile 

Mr. Hersey (interrupting). Longer than tliat. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes — when a towad is mentioned for lilm. I wmuld like to 
ask you 

]\Ir. Hersey. You must remember that I am not a steveilore. 

Mr. Barnes. No; I beg pardon. Now, do you beliiw'o that the steamship 
coin])anies of this port are making a decent living at their wa>rk? 

l\Ir. Hersey. That is a matter that can 1)<‘ very easily found out. 

Mr. Barnes. Aren’t the stiaimship comiianies declaring fairly good dividends? 

Mr. Hersey. Why, T could not state tliat except as a matter of financial 
record — Avhat I read in the paper, 

^Ir. Barnes. As a matter of tinancial record — armi’t the steamshij) companies 
in this port declaring, almost without exception, unless it is one fighting with 
the Atlantic conference’ — isn’t it a fact that they are paving very good divi- 
dends? 

INIr. Hersey. Why, from the reports— I have not read any reports lately, of 
their dividends. 

Mr. Barnes. Well, when you did read reports, about wdiat did it range— 
from about what per cent low^est and highest? 

Mr. Hersey. Why, for one year, I think. If my recollection serves me right, 
one line paid 14 or 15 per cent. 

Mr. Barnes. Didn’t they range any higher than that? 

Mr. Hersey. I couldn’t say, but I have seen some that were higher, possibly, 
and some loAver. 

Mr. JJarnes. Very few lower than 14 or 15 per cent? 
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Mr. Hebsey. I would not say, because I never made a general canvass; all 
saw was just casual. 

Mr. Barnes. Isn’t It your general Impression that the steamship companies 
n this port, with ali their crude way of doing busines.s and out of date way of 
iolng business, are earning large dividends? 

Mr. Hersey. They might show that they earned large dividends, but you 
QUSt bear in mind that the lines operating to this port have other feeders 
•esldes the port of New York. We must not get confused on tlie idea that they 
re making all tlieir money out of tlie i)ort of New York, or running to the 
Jnited States, either. 

Mr. Barnes. I don’t mean tliat; l)ut wo will confine ourselves to lines touch- 
ng here and having regular sailings to the port of New York. Isn’t it your un- 
ierstanding that they are making good dividends? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes; but evcui those lines do not make all their money out of 
he port of New York, bet ause they are running to China and Japan from Liver- 
lool and from Amsterdam, as well. 

Mr. Barnes. But, I say, take the lines that have this as one of their ports. 
Mr. Hersey. I couldn't say that as a fact; it wouhl be impossible for me 
0 say it as a fact. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else, Mr. Barnes? 

Mr. Barnes. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, Mr. Hersey. Call your next. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. TIMOTHY CARROLL. 

Mr, Barnes. Mr. Carroll, state your full name? 

Mr. Carroll. Timothy Carroll. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your first name, Mr. Carroll? 

Mr. Carroll. Timothy — Timothy Carroll. 

Chairman Walsh. Timothy Carroll?- 
Mr. Carroll. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. You are a longshoreman, Mr. Carroll? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About how long liave you worked in the port of New York? 
Mr. Carroll. As a longshoreman? 

Mr. Barnes. As a longshoreman. 

Mr. Carroll. About two years, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About two years? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Prior to that time you worked in Liverpool? 

Mr. Carroll. Anywhere ; wherever I could get it ; yes ; Liverpool and dif- 
erent places. 

Mr. Barnes. How long did you work in Liverpool? 

Mr. Carroll. A.s a longshoreman? 

Mr. Barnes. As a longshoreman? 

Mr. Carroll. About five years. 

Mr. Barnes. About five years? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. You have full knowledge of the business as conducted at 
Jverpool ? 

Mr. Carroll. Up to the time I left it. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you been in contact with other Liverpool longshoremen 
ince that time? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you talked with them? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you confirmed any of your impression.s that you had at 
lie time that you ilid* work there with their impressions, so us to bring your 
nowledge up to date? 

Mr. Carroll. I certainly have. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you think that you know about the way the work is carried 
n in Liverpool at this present time? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir ; at the present moment. 

Mr. Barnes. All right. Now, about how many longshoremen do you believe 
i^ork in the port of IJverpool? 

Mr. Carroll. That is a big proposition. 
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Mr. Barnes. Well, about how many of the longshoremen’s union are there? 

Mr. Carroll. Well, when I left the longslioreinen’s union was somewhere 
around 45,000 strong. 

Mr. Barnes. About 45,000 strong? 

Mr. (Jarroll. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. You must have had every man in the port in llie union, then, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Carroll. Well, perhaps every one. You could not get a job without 
you had a button. 

Mr. Barnes. You could not get a job unle.ss you had a button? 

Mr. Carroll. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. The union had full control? 

Mr. Carroll. Absolutely. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, tell us something about the way the longshoremen are 
111 red in Liverpool. 

Mr. Carroll. Well 

Mr. Barnes (interrupting). Compare it with here. Do you go down in front 
of the pier? 

Mr. Carroll. We go down in front of the pier at the present moment ; I am 
speaking of the present moment now. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes. 

Mr. Carroll. You go down in front of the pier at 7 o’clock, and you shape. 
Well, if you don’t catch on, if you don’t cop, as the saying is, you go to what 
they call a “ clay house.” You have got to be at that ” clay house ” at a quarter 

of 8, and if the stevedore is short of men, he has got to go to that clearing house 

and get the men. 

Mr. Barnes. Wait one minute. When you shape at 7 o’clock in front of the 
pier, all the men the foreman thinks neces.sary are taken. Is that so? 

Mr. Carroll. They are taken on at that time. 

Mr. Barnes. Then you go to the clearing house? 

Mr. Carroll, Tlien you go to the clearing houses, and if there are any steve- 

dores short, and the men who ha\e already shaped off. if he is short men or 
sends a stevedore, or comes to the clearing house himself, and he orders the 
men he wants in the clearing house. 

Mr. Barnes. Do I understand that the clearing house is a labor exchange? 

Mr. Carroll. On the same scale. 

l^Tr. Barnes. The men all leave the water front, do th(‘y? 

Mr. Carroi.l. All leave the water front and go to this clearing house. 

Mr Barnes. Do men hang around the water front in Liverpool the .same as 
they do here? 

Mr. Carroll. I'ositively no, 

Mr. Barnls. Positively not? 

Mr. Cakroi.l. No. Once 7 o’clock goes, they all get off the water front. 

Mr. Barnes. They all get off the water front after 7 o’clock? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes ; the delegate won’t allow them to be around the water 
front. 

Mr. Barnls. You say they go to this clearing house, or station, and if the 
foreman has made a miscalculation and needs more men, he goes out and gets 
the men? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, 

Mr. Barm s. Does lie pay the same to ihat man, or those men, the same as he 
pays to the men lie took on at 7 o’clock? 

Mr. Carroll. Absolutely. 

Mr. Barnes. They get the half day? 

Mr. Carroll. Five hours’ pay. 

Mr. Barnes. Then what is the next hiring? 

Mr. Carroll. One o’clock. 

Mr. Barnes. The same conditions obtain agaio? 

Mr. Carroll. The same conditions, but you work four hours ; you work from 
1 o’clock until 5 o’clock. 

Mr. Barnes. You don’t work a 10-hour day in Liverjiool? 

Mr. Carroll. No, sir ; 9 hours. 1 think that is enough, too. 

Mr. Barnes. Then, I want to state this, and correct me if I am wrong. 

Mr. Carroll. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. The conditions in Liverpool are such that the men shajie in the 
morning at 7 o’clock and as many are taken on as the foreman thinks nec- 
essary*? 
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Mr. Carkoll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnks. If lie has made a mistake In any way, or an emergency arises, 
he Koes to the clearing house or labor exchange and gets his other men, or 
sends some other man to get them‘d 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ItARNEs. But all men are paid for a half day? 

Mr. Carroll, h^ir a halt day. 

Mr. Barnes. Tlie same conditions obtain to the afternoon? 

Mr. (IvRRoi.L. To tlie afternoon. 

Mr. Barnes. Idie mi'ii can leave the water front with the understanding that 
they will not lie picked up along the water front? 

Mr. Carroi.l. No; they cun not be picke<l up along the water front. 

Mr. Barnes. TIkmi when a man is taken out at any time he knows he is go- 
ing to get a half day? 

Mr. C\RROLL. It(^ knows h(‘ has got to gtT a half day’s pay. 

Mr. Barnes. About how long has that obtaimsl in Liverpool? 

Mr. Carroix. Well, in all my ('xperience, and I suppose my ancestors before 
me. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, you ha\e wm'ked two years on this work here? 

Mr. fh\RROLL. Yes. 

Mr. B>arn]'.s. How aliout the tnaitnamt of the num lu're in comparison to the 
treatment of the men in Liverpool? J>o they treat them as civilly here as in 
laverpool ? 

IMi. Carroll. Well, the comparison of the treatment between N(‘w York and 
Liverpviol, of (‘ourse, jou have got all oiu' there'; you sc'o it is a big proposition, 
but tlie treat iiK'ut betweeai iu're and Liverpool, 1 think this is Chinese labor 
to what it is in Liverpool. 

Mr. Barnes. It is Chim'se labor? 

Mr. Cauroij,. Yes. 

Mr. B UiNEs. Wily? 

Mr. CvRimci.. Ib'caiise there is too much bullying. 

Mr. Barnes. Speak up. 

Mr. CiARROLL. Too niucii bullying. "I’he forenusi are afte'r you all the time; 
and they don’t treat .vou like' ine'u. You don't sesaii to be in the same shoes 
as what tliey are. You are not supposi'd to be' a man. From all I can se'O, 
from the ’shoreman’s point of vii'vv, >ou se'e'in to be' more of a dummy than 
a man. 

Mr. Barnes. Yeui mean by tbat they hurry yem? 

Mr. Carroll. The'y bully ><ni, and if you are' not able to do it, you want to 
go anywhere wiiere a man generally does want tei go; tlie^y go down and pull 
you out. 

Mr. Barnes. You mean by that to the toilet? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes; if you want to go to the toile't or anywhere, tliey go down 
and pull you out. 

]Mr, Barnes. You have spent two years heu-e now, you say? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bvrnes. Do you meaT other Liverpool longshoremen eoming here? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you talk with them? 

]Mr. (f\RRe>LL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do they work liere a while? 

Mr. Carroix. No, sir ; not to my knowledge. There is one or two. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you seem to staml alone among tlie men who have stood 
for it here? 

Mr. (-ARROTX. Sir? 

Mr. Barnes. Do you seem to stand alone among the men who have stood for 
that treatment here? 

Mr. Carroix. Do I seem to stand alone? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes. Are there many other Liverpool or London longshoremen 
here? 

Mr. Carroll. liiverpool men are few and far between. There are about 
five along the river front. 

Mr. Barnes. About five along the river front? 

Mr. Carroll. That Is all. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you talked with them? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do they all seem to agree with you that 
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Mr. Oarboll (interruptinj?). Well, there is a couple coming liero to-morrow 
who wfll say the same thing. 

Chairman Walsh. How old are you, Mr. Carroll? 

INIr. Carroll. Twenty-five years of age. 

Mr. Walsh. And at wiiat age did you begin working as a longshonomm? 
Mr. Carroll. Sixteen years. 

Mr. Walsh. Are you married or single? 

Mr. Carroll. Single. 

Chairman Walsh. You liave been in this country how long? 

Mr. Carkolt.. Three years. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, as to what sort of loads a longshoreman earri("<. T 
wish you would pick out some typical package, for instamt'. like a sack of 
coffee "or flour, or whatever it might be, and give tlie weight. 

ISIr. Carroia.. That is, that you have to carry on your ha<-k? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

IVIr. Carroll. AVell, those varies; sometimes it is a case you can not carry 
at all ; sonudimes you have to carry and are compelled to carry. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Carroll. Now, there is 

Chairman Wat.stt (interrupting). Flour, for instance? 

IMr. Carroll. Well, flour comes on the averag(' from 140 to 280 pounds. 
Chairman W'alsh. Do you have to carry a sack of Hour wCghing 280 laninds? 
Mr. Carroll. Many a time. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you do it? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes; I do it. 

Chairman Walsh. How long, continuously, have y<*u ever carried sacks of 
flour wdghing 280 pounds? 

]\Tr. Carholi.. Fourt(H‘n hours. 

Chairman Walsh. Fourteen liours? 

]\Tr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsit. Sugar? 

"Mr. C\RROLL. Sugar comes up to 350. 

Cdiairman AV\lsh. What has been your experience with reference to carry- 
ing sugar? 

ISlr. Carroll. None whatsoever. 

Chairman AVat.sh. You have not carried it? 

Mi Carroll. No, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. What is the heaviest package of sugar you have carried? 
Mr. < ARROLj>. I liave never curried none. 

Chairman AValsh. How aiiout potatoes? 

Mr. Ck\RROLL. AA'ell, potatoi^s, 200 pounds — 160 to 2<X) pounds. 

Chairman AValsh. Have you carried tiiose on your liack? 

Mr. Carrot. L. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman AValsh. For how long a period of time? 

IMr. Carroll, Fourteen liours — tifteen lionrs-; until 12 o’clock one night. 
Chairman ANDlsit. Ahni say tiiat tliere are 45,000 members of the longshore- 
men’s union in Liverpool? 

Mr. Carroll, That is about right. 

Chairman AA^alsh. And have they been thus organized ever since yon have 
been in the business? 

Mr. Cai;rot.l. No, sir. 

Cliairman AValsh. You wore in the business there five years, yon say? 

Air. Carroll, Yes, 

Chairman AValsh. AAdiat was the percentage of the longshoremen that were 
organized when you went into the business? 

Mr. Carroll. AVhen 1 went into the business about five years ago the union 
stood about 3,000 strong. 

Chairman AValsh. And they now have a 100 per cent union, you say, and 
you can not get a job without a button? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes ; and you can not go and join a union whenever you wish, 
either. 

Chairman Walsh. AA^hy not? 

Air. Carroli. AVell, you can’t. You have got to be elected by members of the 
union. 

Chairman AValsh. Now, what is the rate of pay in Liverpool ? 

Air. Carroll. AVell, it is just according to what you are working at. You 
might be working at different stuff. Different stuff, different money. 
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Chairman Walsh. You don’t have the same subdivisions as you do Jiere? 

Mr. Carroll. No; you are not always on a regular scale; you might be 
w'orklng on one stuff to-day and get half a crovNn for your five hours, and the 
ilext day on different stuff and get 3 shillings for your five hours. 

^ Chairman Walsh. Briefly, what are the different sorts of material that the 
wage Is based on in Liverpool? 

Mr. Carroll. Well, such as carrying anything on your back; carrying beef, or 
copper ore, or lead, or anything like tliat; logs and lumber; that is what we call 
extras. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the highest wage that is paid? 

^ Mr. Carroll. The highest wage paid is, I guess, copper ore. That is about 
the best. Or salt. Salt you are paid by the ton. 

Chairman AValsh. Paid by the ton? 

Mr. Carroll. Salt you are paid by the ton, if it is in bulk on the ship. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the highest rate of wage paid per hour in Liver- 
I>ool at this time? 

Mr. Carroll. The highest, copper ore. 

Chairman Walsh. What is that? 

Mr. Carroll. Copper ore runs about 22 cents an hour. 

Chairman Walsh. Twenty -two cents an hour? 

Mr. (Jarroll. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh, And what is the lowest? 

Mr. Carroll. Five shillings a day. 

Chairman Walsh. And what is that for? Carrying what? Handling what? 

Ml. Carroll. Handling general freight for that. 

Chairman Walsh. Handling general freight? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes. 

Cliairman Wai-sh. Five shillings a day? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have they any central place where they meet in Liver- 
pool — the longshoremen, where tliey spend their time when they are not 
actually engaged? 

Mr. Carroll. They have the clearing house, haven’t they? 

Chairman Walsh. I was going to ask you about that. Is that a large 
building? 

Mr. Carroll. There is — well, from wliat I can make out tliere is 9 or 12 
of them along the river front. 

(’hairman Walsh. Calleii clearing houses; and they are maintained by 
whom ? 

Mr. Carroll. By the city ; by the Government. 

Chairman Walsh. By the Government? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes ; the Government maintains them. 

Cliairman Walsh. And how many peojile would you say could be taken care 
of? Is it a place where the men can rest? 

Mr. Carroll. That is a proposition I could not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. You could not tell us? 

Mr. Carroll. No. 

Chairman Walsh. On the dock do tliey have any places for the men to put 
their clothing while they are at work? 

Mr. Carroll. They have klml of lockers, If you use them. They are there 
for you if you want to use them. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the toilet arrangements different from what we have, 
or the same? 

Mr. Carroll. No; the toilet arrangements here and the toilet arrangements 
there are different. If you want to go to the toilets tliere, you have got to go 
to — there is the back [indicating], here is tlie street [indicating], and here is 
the dock [indicating], and the toilet is on the outside of the pier, or you might 
say on the outside of the pier onto the street. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you Avere talking about your treatment here. You 
don’t mean that the foreman strikes a man? 

Mr. Carroll. But he will go a good way to it if you don’t look out for him. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, does the abuse consist of abusive language? Does 
he curse or swear at you? 

Mr. Carroll. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is the sort of abuse you refer to here? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. He curses them to make them go faster? 
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Mr. Carboll. That Is what he does. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The success of the boss is largely his ability to 
swear and get results? 

Mr. C.VKROLL. That is his success; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The man who can swear the most and drive tj^e 
il^n fastest is the best man? 

Mr. Caruotx. He gets the most work and the most pay. That is from my 
point of view. I don’t know about anybody else’s. 

(.%)inmissioner O’Connell. Did any of them ever strike you? 

Mr. Carroll. Strike me? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. ^ 

Mr. Carroll. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you seen them strike any man? 

Mr. Carroll. Never have. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Harriinan would like to ask yon a few 
questions. 

Commissioner Harriman. Mr, Carroll, why did you come here to New York? 

Mr. Carroll. I beg your pardon. 

Commissioner Harriman. Why did you come here to New York? 

Mr. Carroll. I came to try to better myself. 

Commissioner Harriman. You understood conditions were better over her(‘ 
in this kind of work than in England? 

IMr. Carroll, Well, they reckon $3.30 in England per day, and they think it 
is an a\^ful amount of money, and you only get $1.25 a day there. 

Commissioner Harriman. That is what It is, to get higher wages? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, madam. 

Commi.ssioner Harriman. We have heard a great deal about drink among the 
longshoremen. Do you find there is mure or less drinking here than in Eng- 
land? 

Mr. Carroll. Well, that is another proposition. A man that can stand at the 
counter and drink five drinks at home l.s a good man, and he will go home 
drunk; and here you can drink five drinks and go home sober. 

Chairman Walsh. What is that? 

Mr. (t\RROLL. Fh^om the point of view T see of the longshoremen getting drunk, 
you can not altogether blame the loug.shoremon for getting drunk, because there 
is so much about being up with tl»ese difCen'nt shai>es, and getting called at 
}dmc'<t any time. F’'or instance, last Wednesday — only last Wednesday I goes 
on the stand and I shapes on the Red Star Line. 

Chaouian Walsh. What? 

Mr. Carroll. I shape(i on the Red Star pier last AVednes<hiy. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Carroli.. And I got put to work on liides, and I had a new pair of pants 
on, and the hides stained my pants, and I got my pants absolutely useless, and 
about half past 2 the foreman came to me an<l told me he did not want me. T 
earned 48 cents that day and spoiled a $1,50 pair of pants. That is good per- 
centage, isn’t it? 

Chairman Walsh. Do you try to work steadily or not? Do you try to work 
steadily over here? You try to keep at work steadily, <lo you? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. About what wouhl you say you would average per week? 

Mr. Carroll. Week in and week out? 

Chairman Walsh. Week in and week out, all the year around? 

Mr. Carroll. Well, it is just according to what pier you follow. There is, 
you might say, only one pier that you can earn a reasonable wage. 

(’halrman Walsh. In the last year you worke<l here, did you work at this 
business? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes. 

(diairman Walsh. What would you say you earned per week on the average? 

Mr. Carrolh Twelve dollars and fifty cents. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any difference in the amount of the labor, as a 
whole— the amount of material moved — which you did this year, as compared 
with the amount you moved the last year you were in Liverpool? 

Mr. Carroll. I don’t seem to get you on that. 

Chairman Walsh. I am trying to get the comparison. Did you move more 
or less? 

Mr. Carroll. What do you mean to state? 

Chairfnan Walsh. Freight. 
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Mr. Carroll. Do you meau to say did I work harder here than in Liverpool? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; that is it. 

Mr. Carroll. I say you work liarder here than in Liverpool by a long ways. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, you move more freight than in Liverpool, tlay in 
(tnd day out, on an average? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes ; you do, because there is more men Idred there than what 
there is here. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You worked an liour less every day over there? 

Mr. Carroll. Then w(‘ worked an hour levs; and if you go to work on a 
Satur<lay your day is tinishcd at 1 o’(*lock, and here it is not finished until 6. 

Chairman Walsit. Are you paid for nine hours? 

]\Ir. Carrot.l. You are paid for your full nine hours. If you go to work on 
a Sunday, you turn to work at 7 o’clock in tlie morning and you knock off at 
11, and you turn to at 1 and finish at 4, and you get two days’ pay for that. 
You work seven liours. If they want you to work betwecui 11 o’clock and 1, 
they have got to got a ixuauit from the city, because that is what they call 
church hours, and won’t allow you to work tliem two hours. 

Chairman Walsh. T do not intend to be offensive, and you don’t need to 
answer tliis if it is too p(‘rsonal. Wliy didn’t you go back at the end of a year, 
for instance? 

Mr. Caukotl. What? 

Chairman Walsit. Wiiy did you not go back to laverpool at the end of a 
year, when you discovered conditions here? 

Mr. Carrot.l, VW^l, I will just tell you. I bad money when I came out here, 
and I do not want to go home broke. [Lauglitt'r in the audience.) 

Chairman Walsit. Mrs. Harriman would llkt‘ to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Harriman. I want to ask you if in Livc'rpool tlu'y have any 
Shelters for the men between sbaiies? Y'e unflerstand they have them here. 
Do they have them on the docks in Liverpool? 

Mr. Carroll. I have told you, from what I can make out of tliese clearing 
lious('s, I believe they are somdliing like that. 

Commissioner Haurim^n. 4’hey ar(‘ not on th(‘ docks. They liave no room 
on the docks in Ta’v('rj)oot wIuto the men go? 

Mr. Carroll, Not on the docks, liecaust' I will tell you, the docks are not 
like here; they are all closed in. Umh'rstand me? There is a big wall-like 
comes right along, and there is just certain gates into the docks. 

Commissioner Harrim \n. Well, in I/iverpool do they liave any means of 
looking after the men when they are injured; untd the ambulance comes, what 
do they do with tlie men there? 

Mr. Carroll. Well, at one time there was a day — of course, the conditions 
then over there were just as they an‘ hero, until the union got hold of it, and 
then when they got liold of it they bettered it in every way. 

fihairruan Walsh, What? 

Mr. C\RK()LL. When the union got hold of it. When I first started In at 
longshore work I saw a man get knocked out, I think it was on the Roanoke, 
and I saw the man get knocked off the dock with a draft of cotton, anjl I 
seen him placed on a log. Well, the man died on tlie log, and there wa.4 noth- 
ing said about it. 4’hat is only one Instance. But, of course, since the union 
lias got it, it has boon a ditferent verdict altogether. 

Chairman Walsit. Since the unions have come in what change did they 
make in taking care of long.slioremen that were injured? 

Mr. Carroll. Well, the point of view, they have got a chest on the dock, 
see, what they call a medicine chest, and some other kind of apparatus that 
they have got for injured people. 

Chairman Walsh. Who provides that now? 

Mr. Carroll. The docks themselves. 

Chairman Walsh. The steamship companies? 

Mr. Carroll. The steamship companies. 

Commissioner TTarrtman. And there is nothing of that kind here? 

Mr. Carroll. Not from what I saw. 

Mr. Barnes. Do the men work long hours in Liverpool like they do here? 

Mr. Carroll. What do you mean? 

Chairman Walsh. Will the union delegate permit a man working 24 or SO 
hours like they do here? 

Mr. Carroll. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. How long can they work in Liverpool? 
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Mr, Carroll. They may work 20 hours in Llveuiiool, and if the delegate sees 
them working, or the stevedore sees them on the stand the following morning, 
he will send them away. 

Mr. Barnes. He will send you away? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. One other thing, you talked about them employing mort' men. 
If they employed .‘?00 men here to do the work on a certain shij), about how 
many men would they (unploy in Liverpool? 

Mr. Carroll. From my point of view, I think about 4T>{). 

Mr. B\rnes. One hundred and fifty more men on the three hundred? 

Mr. Carrot.l. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Carroll. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRANK C. PLATTO. 

Mr. Barnes. State your full name? 

Mr. Blatto. Frank (I. IMatto. 

Mr. Barnes. Yeui* position? 

Mr. PjATTO. TitiH^kiM'iier, Whito Star Line, Pier GO. 

Mr. Bvrnes. Timekeeper, AVhite Star Line, Tber 00? 

IMr. I’latto. Y'('S, sir. 

Mr. liARNEs. How long have you been timekeeper? 

Mr. Platto. T'wmity-one years. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you any water-front experience prior to that? 

Mr. Pt.at'po Only in building the piers. 

Mr. Barnes. The building of piers? 

]Mr. Platto. Y<‘s. 

Mr. Barnes. You are acquainted with about every pha.se of the water-front 
work that tb<‘re is going on, are you not? 

Mr. PiATTo. Well, those that eonie near our eare. 

Mr Bnrnem. And about how many men in the entire port, making a rough 
estimate? 

Mr. Platto. About 45.000. 

INfr. Barnes. Aiiout 45,000? 

Air. Platto. Yes. 

Ml Barnes. Now, bearing in mind not only the Chelsea but all piers, about 
what d-' you tliink the aTerng(* long.shoremen earn per wc'ek per year? 

Mr. ib.ATTo. Including the coal men? 

Mr. B MINES. Y('s; the coal men as well as the freight handlers? 

Mr. Platto, About .$8. 

Mr. Barnes. About .$8? 

Mr, Platto, Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. That would be an average per week? 

Mr. Platto. Yea, sir, 

(diairnian Walsh. What is the distinction between coal men and freight 
hMdlers? Do they make more or le.ss? 

Mr. Barnes. Might I state it? 

Chairman AVat.sti. Yes; just mention it. 

Mr. Barnes. There are a number of men who coal the ship. They coal it 
fr(>m barges up alongside, either on the offshore or Inshore side of the ship. 
If it is inshore the ship is hasted off and tin* boats run alongside, and they lift 
the coal and take it into the port holes. What do they receive an hour? 

Air. Platto. Thirty-three cents days; fifty cents nights; sixty cents Sundays. 
Chairman Walsh. Do they average more than the freight men in wages or 
less all the year around? 

Air. Platto. Less. 

Air. Barnes. So when you are making the .$8 estimate you are including the 
coal handlers, who make a little less than the regular frkght handlers? 

Air. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Air. Barnes. About what would be the freight handlers alone? 

Air. Platto. On onr pier? 

Mr. Barnes. No ; I mean the port over? 

Air. Platto. I should think $10. 

Air. Barnes. $10. 

Mr. J'latto. Yes. 
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Mr. Baknes. $10 would be a good high estimate? 

Mr. Platto. Yes. 

Mr. Baune,s. Now, Mr. Platto, you are in a i)osltion to know about this; you 
have been timekeeper. That means you have known the pay rolls of the com- 
pany’s pl(‘r in this city for 18 years? 

Mr. Platto. Twenty-one. 

Mr. Baunes. Twenty-one years. You liave known the pay rolls of the White 
Star Line for 21 years? 

Mr. Platto. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. And you say $10 would l)e an average? 

Mr. ITatto. Not on our pier. 

Mr. Barnes. Not on your i)ier ; no. T mean tin' ])ort ovau*. 

Mr. Platto. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Ih'cause wo understand. Tlie freight per week would be $10; 
l)Ut if we include tiie coal handlers it would be about $8? 

Mr. Pf.A'jto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, whal about jour own pier; about what would jou con- 
sider the fndght handlers? 

Mr. Pi.ati'o. Freight handlers? 

Mr. Barnes. Freight handlcM's alone? 

Mr. Platto. Well, they would average $1."). 

Mr. Barnes. If you include the coal men, what w’ouhl tlnit reduce it to — tlio 
whole lot, coal men and fri'ight handlers? 

Mr. 1‘LAT'io. About $18 50. 

'Mr. JUrnes. In other w'ords, the (Uitire averjige of alt men working who both 
coal and load tin' ship (Mirn about $8 a week, and the nnui who put the cargoi'^ 
in will earn about $10 a week? 

Mr. Plat'i’o. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. On your pier, on your iiarticular })ier, considm’ed tin* best in the 
city, it would be about $18 for the whoh‘ average ainl abmit $15 for tin' treight? 

Mr. Platto. Tes, sir. 

i\Ir. Barnes. That is clear; that is elear. 

About how many men do th(‘ Clielsea piers liave to do the work at the OheNi'a 
])iers, tlu' niiu' piers? 

Mr. PLMTo. Well, T could not tell you. 

Mr. Barnes, Well, could you make a rough estimate, say, in round iiumbers? 

i\Ir. PiW'iTo. Fourteen or lifteen hundred. 

Mr. Barm s. Fourteen or lifteen hundred? 

Mr. Platto. Yes. 

IVIr. Barnes. Fourteen or fifteen hundred? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About how' many men along the w’ater front at Chelsea aia' 
(aiming a living tlna-e? 

Mr. I’LATTo. i’ossibly 300 more. 

Mr. Barnes. Ihwv many nn'ii do you geiu'rally turn away from the shaiie with 
a new^ ship? 

I\tr. Platto. At the beginning of a ship? 

Mr. Barnes. At the beginning of a ship; yes, sir. 

Mr. Platto. Probably 50 men. 

Air. ILvrnes. What do they turn awon at the Atlantic Transfer, ordinarily? 

Mr. Platio. I lune luwer iKhui there w hen they had a sliip. 

Air. Barnes. Don’t you turn away more men than the others? 

Air. Platto, I think so. 

Air. Barnes. If you turn away 50, how' many would you employ? 

Air. Platto. Probably 300 or 350. 

Air. TLvrnes. A5dien you turn away 50 while you emidoy 300 or 350 the 
others would proportionately turn away a higher number, onc-tbird or one- 
half? 

Air. Platto. On some of them; no, sir. 

Air. Barnes. You have a thorough ae<piainlanee with tlie gangs that wmrk at 
your place? 

Mr. Plat'fo. Yes, sir. 

Air. Barnes. Ahni, as I understand, rather elliig to hiring the same men over 
as ofter as possible, where you find them well worthy of hiring; is that correct? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Air. Barnes. For that reason you can give me this (jstimate of $15, because 
you liave a certain number of men who always show' up at your place ^nd get 
'more regular work than at other piers? 
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Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

iVIr. Barnes. How about your work In handling a cargo; can It not be esti- 
mated beforehand to a considerable extent the amount of work to be done? 

Mr. Platto. As a rule; yes. 

Mr, Barnes. You have heard the witness state about the Liverpool method of 
hiring? 

Mr. I*latto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Is there any such vital difference between Liverpool and New 
York as would reiwler it impossible for New York to hire in tlie same way? 

Mr. Platto. I think so. 

Mr. Barnes. Give me your reason? 

Mr. Platto. Well, I don’t tliiidv there is — we have to turn the slops around in 
shorter time, and I understand they employ al)out three men there to our two. 
They get less pay, and in that way they employ more men. The rale of wage 
here is much higher. 

Ml-. Barnes. In other words, you make two men do the work of three nu-n 
here? 

l\ir. Platto. No, sir ; T don’t think so. In a way they make it easier for them. 

Mr. Barnes. Go ahead. I want you to explain why? 

Mr. Platto. That is all I can say. It is only hearsay. I don’t know it to h(‘ 
a fact. 

Mr. Barnes. Why couldn’t they be hired here at regular hours, tlu‘ sana* us 
they can in Liverpool? 

Mr. Platto. Tln^y could be hired at regular hours. They do hire them at 
7 and t and in the evening again, if they have work. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you not lure throughout the whole day? Don’t you lake on 
imni and after working them for an hour lay them off and tell them not to go 
a\\ay? Isn’t that a fact? 

Mr. Pi aiio. That is due to the fa<-t (hat that jiart of (he ship is discharged 
and there is no cargo to take in. In the meantim<‘, if they show up, tliey hire 
tlii'in over again if there is anythii'g for them to do. 

Mr. Barnes. That condition obtains? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ILvrnes. Would it not bo possil)le in the iiort of New York to hire at 1, 
or in the morning, and not hire again until I o’clock in the afternoon? 

Mr. T'latto. Well, it might ajiply at some i>iers. I don’t liardly know whether 
it woidn at ours or not at times. Sometimes the work is eontinuoiis and otlier 
times it is broken. It is rather hard to arrange. 

IMr. Barnes. And yet tliere is not any vital diffi^nuiee iietwTH'ii the way tlio 
work is carried on in New York and tlie way it is carried on in Liverpool, is 
there? 

Mr. Platto. I think we have to handle a harder class of <-argo coming from 
the other side. 

Mr. Barnes. The cargo would not matter about the hiring of the men? 

Mr. 1 ’latto. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. It would be po.ssihle, then, to liire iikmi — T mean, Mr. Platto, 
fhi'^; If A\e attempt to hav<‘ a n(‘w conception of the work, a new conception 
of wliat should be delivereil from the steainslui) oompaides, to the men, is it 
not possible that men could he hired at stated periods througliout the day, so 
that they could leave the water front and know it was necessary to come hack 
or not neces.sary to come hack until a later period? 

IVIr. 1’latto. I think it is more of a man’s choice than, anything else. ’Phoy 
hang around in New York. 

^Ir. Barnes. That choice has come aliout through an education of about how 
many years? 

Mr. Platto. My own is only 21 years. 

Mr. Barnes. But it has lieen that way for about 21 years? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Platto, has there been any attempt in the 21 years that 
you have known this work, on tlie imrt of the steamship companies, any place 
in the work, to make a change in tlie method of the work, or anything of that 
kind? 

Air. Platto. Oh, I couldn’t say. 

Air. Barnes. Can yon give me an Instance? 

Air. Flatto. As regards the working part? 
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Mr. Baiinf.s. Well, in regard to, for instance, tlie methods of luring. Are 
not the men liire<l the same way here to-day as they were 40 years ago? 

Mr. Platto. Tlie .same as they were 21 year.s ago. 

Mr. Barnes. The same as they were 21 years ago? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You did not delve back into hi.story to see what the conditions 
were 40 ycar.s ago? 

Mr. Platto. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. For 21 years they have been hinsl just the same? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Have there been changes in the port in the way of handling 
cargoes in ■'hat tune? 

Mr. Platto. I think it has beiui facilitntiMl. 

Mr. Barnes. For instance^, you have the permanent Burton? 

Mr. Platto. Y(‘s, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. l>id that helj) you in handling a cargo? 

Mr. Pi.atto. I should say so. 

Mr. Barnes. Who studied that out? 

Mr. Platto. I imagine tlu‘ head sb^vedore, as far as I can recall. 

Mr. Bvrnks. I umlerslood a longshoreman did. but 1 don’t know. 

Mr. Platto. lb" attmniited to, I think, but made a failure. 

Mr. Barnes. He attempted to, but imnh' a failure of it, and tlum the steve- 
dore improved it ? 

Mr. Plvtto. IniproviMl it. 

Mr. Bvrnes. That change* has Im'ou matle? 

Mr. Platto. Yi's, sir. 

I\rr. Barnes. Ho you know anything about tlu* port of Hamburg? 

Mr. Platto. No, sir. 

INIr. Bvrnes. Hr Liverpool? 

Mr. TM.aito. No, sir. 

Mr. JkvRNES, You can not make .any comparison? 

Mr. Plvtto. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Then, if I could ask you if tliis is an up-to-date port you would 
have to say yes, because you don’t know what to comptire it with? 

Mr. Pi.ATTO. I couhln’t make aiiv comparison. 

Mr. Barnes. Y’’onr statement on that point would not b<' of any value? 

Mr. Pi.ATTO. Noiu‘ vvlmtevTT? 

Mr. Barnes. IMr. Platto, what <h) .v on think about the number of accident.s 
that occur on tlie piers? 

Mr. Platto. How many then* are? 

Mr. Barnes. Are there a large* number of accidents? Is longshore work 
hazardous. 

Idr. Platto. I should say so. 

Mr. Bvrnes. It is hazanlous? 

Mi\ Platto. \>s, sir. 

Mr. Bvrnfs. Are tlu'n* a number of minor accidents occur, small accidents — 
crushed finger, a mashed toe, a hurt ankle — in the course of the work that 
are never mentioned? Are there a number of those? 

Mr. Ih.ATTo. Well, we try to gtd lu touch with all of them, ns we have re- 
ports to make, and we look after the men’s condition. 

Mr. Barnes. Isn’t this a fact, that the longslioreinan himself is rather afraid 
to call a tiling an accident unless it is serious enough to lay liim up two or 
three days? 

Mr. Platto, Not on Pier dO. 

Mr. Barnes. How about the re.st of them? 

Mr. Blatto. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You don’t know anything about the compensation plans. Ho 
you enter into that in any way? 

Mr. Platto. In wtiat way? 

Mr. Barnes. If a man is laid up three or four weeks, do you liave any say 
as to the amount he should he paid? 

Mr. Platto. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What do you do? 

Mr. P 1 .AIT 0 . We make out a printed form and it is sent to the main office. 

Mr. Barnes. Yon send him down to No. 9? 

Mr. Platto. Send him? 
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Mr. Barnes. Yes. 

Mr. Platto. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Where does he go? 

^rr. Platto. In case he cornea around for compensation ho does to tlie gon- 
oral superintendent. 

Mr. Barnes. You mean he is paid the compensation liere on the pier? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About what, if a man is laid up for three weeks, what does lie 
I'oceive for a hurt that does not deprive him of any member, but lie is hurt ; 
would lie be paid anything if lie were laid up for tliree weeks? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir; if he came around and applicnl for it, and if they saw 
it w'aa up to the company to ])ay or if he really deserved it. 

Mr. Barnes. Who decid«^s that? 

Mr. Pi.ATTO. Sometimes at 1) Broadway and sometimes by the lawyers. 

Mr. Barnes. Sometimes it is decided at 9 Broadway and sometimes by the 
lawyer? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You don't hnv<' anything to do with that decision? 

Mr. Plai'to. Only that I sc'ttle with him under their directions. 

Mr. TiAUNEs. You pay out tin* numey to him? 

Mr. I'LATTo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You don’t ha\i‘ anything to <lo w’itb th<‘ decision? 

Mr. Platto. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Are collectiiuis takon up on jour iu<*r tor men who are injured? 
IMr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Or sick? 

Mr. Peatto. Y('s, sii'. 

Mr. Barnes. Aia* longshoremen su.se<‘j)til)l(* to any particular diseases? 

Mr. Plaito. Why. not — according to llic large number of men wlileb we 
(Tiiploy, there are not ninny of tliem di(‘ (>11 only naturally. 

Mr. Barnes. Wliat ar<* (lie ])rin<-ipal diseases that you know' of? 

Mr. Platto. Well, T don’t know' of any fatal om* outside of tlieir Iinvlng 
rheumatism, maybe. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you know' of any diseases tlie longslioremen are subject to? 
Atr. Pea'I'I’o. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You do not? 

M”. Platto. No, sir. 

Mr Barnes. How about the w'ork being unskilled or skilled w’ork ; do you 
call li , skilled or un.skilled work? 

I\fr. Platto. Skillc'd work, I imagine. 

Mr. Barnes. Yon pay the same rate of wage for all men w'lio w’ork on the 
pier or on the dock or in the hold? 

Mr. Pt.atto. No, sir. There is one man, wdiat they call the gangway man, in 
tlie deck gang; he gets 5 cemts more an iiour. We term liim the gangway man. 
Mr. B.arnes. Do you pay headers extra? 

Mr. Platto. No, sir; not any more. 

Mr. Barnes. You used to? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Five cents? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

INIr. Barnes. Why did yon discontinue paying headers extra? 

Mr. Pi.atto. They put more foremen in the ship. 

Mr. Barnes, More lionrly foremen? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Is the hourly man in there — he lof)ks after the w'orkmen, and it 
is unnecessary to pay tlie header r) cents extra? 

Mr. Platto. Y>s, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Plow long ago w'ns that ? 

Mr. Platto. I should say within three years. 

Mr. Barnes. What about your treatment of the men wlio get liurt? Where 
do yon place them — wdien a man is .seriously hurt? 

Mr. Platto. He is brought up to what w'e call the waiting room for third- 
class passengers, and the ambulance is calletl and the doctor attends him 
there. 

Mr. Barnes. And the doctor from the hospital? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Baunks. It is rare that the doctor from the ship gets to do anything with 
the men, is it not? 

Mr. I'LATTo. ^Veli, if it was only a slight accident, it very often happens. 

Mr. Babnks. You hav(‘ investigated? 

Mr. l^LATTo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baunks. If It is an accident of .any kind you call tin* ambulance? 

Mr. Pkatto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baunks. Why was the lirst loailing eahinet furnished by the longshore- 
men — why w'as it iilaced in the w’oman’s lavatory? 

Mr. Platto. On l‘i(T GO? 

Mr. Baunks. Y(‘S. 

Mr. Platto. it is down in the middle of the dock rn‘ar the eustmnlioiise the 
last time 1 saw it. 

Mr. ItAUNEs. Wliy was it jilaceil in the woman’s lavatory? 

Mr. l*LAT'ro. I don’t know" that it was 

Mr. Baunks. Where is ii, then? 

Mr. Plat'io. Down iu*ar tin* customhousi* in the mnldh* of the i>ier the lust 
time I noticed it. 

Mr. Baunks. You lunen’l seen it for .some time? 

Mr. I’LATTO. I haven’t s«‘en n for some time 

Mr. Baunks. A man stated ihis morning that it was in the emigrant woman’s 
lavatory, and I wuiUimI to know wli.\ .\ou placed it there? 

Mr. Platto. I don’t know. T didn’t know it was there. 

]\Ir. Baunks. Did tiu* longshori'UK'ti have to gtl iiermission to place that cabi- 
net on the pier? 

Mr. Platto. 'I'Ih^v did gi't jiermission 

Mr. Baunks. They asked for pm-mission''’ 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baunks. You as a company had never phiced anything of that kind on 
the pier? 

Mr. Platto. No, sir. 

Mr. Baunks. You m*ver had set aside a particular room with hot and cold 
water ? 

Mr. Platto. There is no iiot waUu* on the i>ler. 

Mr. Baunks. When* did tin* men hang tlu*ir coats and hats — where do tlu'y? 

^Ir. Platto. On nails and lunges of iloors. 

Mr. Baunks. lling(‘.s of doors? 

Mr, PLAT'ro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baunks. Wli(‘re did tli(‘y wasli? 

Mr. Platto. "Well, I don’t know. 

INlr. Baunks. Is there tiny sucli a tiling as a towel for longslioremen on your 
pier? 

Mr. Platto. No, sir. 

Mr. Baunks. Your pier is tin* iiost in tlu* cit> ? 

Mr. I’LAi'TO. The iongslion'uien say .so. 

Mr. Baunks. Where do the men drink? 

IMr Pi.ATTo. Down at the lower end of the customhouse there is a faucet 
th(‘re, and in tlie summertime tlu'y havi* a htirrt*! tlinl Ims oatmeal, etc., m it ; 
we had ice. 

Mr. Baunks. Do tlu* iiu'u purehase that <»5itmeal themselves 

Mr. Pla'I'to. 1 think they do at tlu* present time, d'lie compuu> us(*d to. 

I\rr. Baunks. The men themselves puri'liase tlu* oatmeal that go(*s into the 
water? 

INir. Platto. I tliink so 

>ir. Baunks. Do >ou know anytliing about tlu* <‘oast\vKe pier^,? 

Mr. Platto. Nothing. 

Mr. P.AUNKs, You walk along tiie vvat(*r front; you have an idea about the 
coastwise [lit'rs, haven’t you? 

■Mr. I’lATTo. Only this: They took pos.sessiiui of the jiiers at White Star 
Line h'ft. 

Mr. Baunks. Is the standard of conditions in every way as high on the coast- 
w ise piers as it is on the foreign-commerce piers? 

^Ir. Platto. No, sir; not tho.se that I know anything about. 

Mr. Baunks. Not as high? 

ISIr. Platto. No, sir. 

Mr. Baunks. In otlier wairds, the conditions that you have told me nhout as 
regard your piers, you are telling me about the higliest conditions of Lie long- 
shoremen in tills port? 
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Mr. Platto. I think so. 

Mr. Babnes. And the coastwise piers are far below? 

Mr. Platto. I think so, from what I have seen 

Mr. IUknes. Botii as regards tlie way they giva* tliem toilets and i)laces to 
keep their hats, or water, and look after them when the.\ are hurt, or in 
any of tlio.se things the coastwise is far below you'^ 

Mr. Platto. 1 don’t know that the.\ are any better 

Mr, Barnes. That is not the question. I>o you understand, as a man that 
understands the water front, that the coastwise piers are far below yours? 

Mr. Platto. I think so. I don’t know. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. The wages of the longshoremen an' now [VA ci'nis an 
hour? 

Mr. Pi.atto. YVs, sir. 

(Commissioner I.knnon. When was it that you lirst started doing that? 

Mr. IM.atto. The 80 cents? 

Commissioner Lennon. How long has it bCHUi 83 cents? 

Mr. Plvtto. September, two years ago. 

( ’oimnissioner I.ennon. Was it 30 (‘ents during tlx' 21 .\(‘ars that you have 
been there, 21 years ago when you started In, up to 2 jears ago? 

IMr. PLA'i i'o. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Lennon. No changes? 

Mr. Platto. No, sir. 

(c<nnmissioner I.knnon. Have the hours of labor changed in that length of 
time? 

Mr. Platto. No, sir; not on our pier. 

(Commissioner Lennon. It was Id hours 21 years ago? 

Mr. Plat'io. T('n hours a day and the n<‘C('ssary overt mac 
(Commissioner Lennon. Do you (*onsider longshoreiium a low class of labor? 
Mr. Plat 10 . Not at the ph'U'e I come in contact with them, mostly. 
(Commissioner Hvkuiman. What arc' tlx'v mostly — what nationality? 

IMr. Plvtt'o, W(' have' on our puT, I should say. c'ltlu'r Irish or Irlsh-Amerl- 
cans mostly. We do not employ lorc'imu'rs o?d.\ in the coal, 

Mr. Barnils, i\Ir. Platto, 1 would like' to ask you, do you lielieve it would be 
a good thing to have' an inspection of gc'ar and ap])liances by an outside parly, 
connectc'd lU'itlu'r with the steamship <’om|)any nor wuth tlu' nu'ii? Do you Ix'- 
lieve that it would be good for the Slate to have an inspection of till places 
wlu're all men work? 

Mr. t atto. I don’t think it would be harmful 

Mr, Barnes. \\'ha1 do you hoiu'stly Ixdieve, as a man who knows about tlu' 
ac(‘id('nts occurring along the whaler front? 

i\Ir. Platto. Well, (he conditions on our pii'r, w'e have an excellent store- 
keepc'r there, and he takes as good care, I suppose, as an outsider wa>uld 
ask for. 

Mr. Barnes. I believe that. I have come in toiuii wdth your storelo'c'pi'r, and 
I believi* he Is a man wlio ought to be a gc'ia'ral insi>ector (»f tlu' i»orl. But that 
is not the ciuc'Slion. T am talking of the port as a wdiole. 

Mr. I*latto, Why. it might help matters and relieve a number of accidents. 
INIr. B MINES. You think it might help matters and relieve a number of acci- 
dc'uts? 

Mr. Platto. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all, 

(’hairinan Waish, Thank ,vou, Mr. Platto. 

Call your next witness, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES KIEHN. 

Mr. Barne.s. State your full name, please? 

Mr. Kiehn. Charh's Kiehn. 

Mr, Barnes. What is your position? 

Mr. Kiehn. Longshoreman 

Mr. Barnes. Are yon an otlicer of the union in Hoboken? 

Mr. Kiehn. Not at the jiresi'iit time 

Mr. Barnes. Are yon the editor of a pai>er over there? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Wliat is tlie name of the paper? 

Mr. ifiEHN. The Hudson County Socialist. 
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Mr. Barnes. Mr. Kiohn, you have heard the witnesses here this morning, I 
believe, speak about the way in which longshoremen are hired? 

Mr. Kfkiin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Here in the port? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Speaking altogether of Manhattan or Brooklyn? 

Mr. Kieiin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, as a longslioreman from Hoboken, I would like for you 
to slate the oth<‘r mailers that obtain in that port of hiring men. State to the 
eominissioners here the way they do it. You have an entirely different way of 
employing men, and I wish you would state that? 

Itlr. Kiktin. The syst<‘m of employing nuai In Hoboken is by — on one pier at 
least — is by numbers. Bach man, say, to the number (»f dtK), has a certain num- 
ber all the time in the shape of a brass check, and the foreman he calls in the 
niornlng by th(‘ liundrcMls, I to KK), and if he has not enough he calls to the 200, 
and so on, until the (KKI ar(‘ exhausted; and if he needs any more, then lie will 
pick out the rest imlividually. That system prevails on the piers of the North 
(lerman Lloyd. It usimI to he the s\stem on th(‘ 1 lamhiirg-American Line piei“, 
but they abolished it tlu're and picked the men and called them afterward.s — 
picked for tlie ship and called them by the gangs of the diffiu'ent hatches. 

Mr. Barnes. Tlu^y hire on tlu* Hamburg the? same as in Manhattan? 

Mr. Kieitn. Not exactly the same Th(\v have not that system down as fine 
as tliey have it on th(‘ New York siile. They have not as strict control. They 
have a sort of a clock in the gaO'way when* each man has to go through and is 
counted, and when they ha\e the r(*(iuired number — it does not matter whetlier 
they are hold na'ii, di'ck nu'n, or <lock men — whi'never thi'y have the reijuin'd 
number they stop. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, wIioIIut they are hired by the preferential-check system 
or whether hired in this otlH*r way, after they havi* )>assed the numb(*r that, W(* 
will say, under the ]iref('n‘nc<‘, >ou check — after passing ddO, then they are hire<l 
the same as here, by individuals? 

Mr. Kieitn. Yt's, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About how many men have you hired on the Hamburg pi('r? I 
mean do they wh(*n a ship comes in? 

Mr. Kiehn. About .‘100. Not when a shii) comes in. but after the shin is rigged 
up, ready to .start. 

Mr. Barnes. Ho they sometimes have two ships there? 

Mr. Kiehn. Two and three, ami more. 

Mr. Barnes. Two and three, and more*? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. How many men have you seen hired at <me time in front of the 
Hamburg? 

Mr. Kiehn. As many as a thousand or eleven hundred. 

Mr. Barnes. As many as l.OfM)? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

]\rr. B-vrnes. About bow many men would go Ibere wlien there would bo 1.000 
needed ? 

Mr. Kiehn. Well, there are times wiien there Is a surplus of five or six 
Inindred. 

Mr. Barne.s. Five or six hundred? 

Mr. Kiehn. And tliere are times when they are short of men. 

Mr. Barnes. Have yon seen times when there were 1,500 or l.GOO men gath- 
ered in front of the pier? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir; 1 have seen times when there was 2,000 or more. 

Mr. Barnes. When they were going to take on 1,(X)() men to work? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. At a time when there would be just enough men, was that be- 
cause the Uottordnin. the North German Lloyd, the Wilson, the Plupnix, and 
so on, had a vessel In? Where would the 1,(KX) men go, in excess of 2,000 men, 
when the Ilamluirg only got half of their shapes? 

Mr. Kiehn. I suppose they try some other dock. 

Mr. Barnes. Tlie Uotterdam, the Wilson, and the Phamix, and the Bremen 
Lines, and all, are together, then— all are close together? 

Mr. Kiehn, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you been employed on the Hamburg Line? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Barnes. You heard this statement — I want to know if you know it to he 
true — tliat wlien t,500 or 2,(K)0 men showed up for this amount'of work and they 
give the men the preference checks, that the foreman, to keep himself fia^e from 
the men, had to have the hose turned on? Is that true? 

Mr. Kieiin. Yes; it happ(ais occasionally. 

Mr. Barnes. Occasionally? 

Mr. Ktehn. Yes ; and occasionally I have seen them use a clul). 

Mr. Barnes. Well, I have witnessed that use of clubs. 

Mr. Kietin. Yes, sir. 

l\Ir. Barnes. Beat the men over tlie face and over tlie head? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes — wiMl, not over the heatl, Imt on the leas. 

Mr. Barnes. On the legs? 

Mr. Kieftn. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Barnes. For what purpose is that done? 

IMr. Kiehn. I'o ki^ep them back. 

]\Tr. Barnes. Kc'cp them hack so the foreman could see 

Mr. Kietin. To see the iikmi he wanted, probjibly, imt it is Jill the fault of the 
system, I suppose. The men i^tcuierally turn up for the shape on the <lo(*ks 
wiiere the work ceasiMl. And I liave ia^ard talked toalay about the best dock 
in the city beiruj; a White Star l>o(*k. Th(‘ men }j:eia‘i-nlly don’t consider the 
best (loelv w’here tlu' w’ork is so Taylored tliat they work fi nmn's life out in 
10 years. 

Mr. Barnes. The work is considered easier on both the Gi'rman lines in 
Hoboken tlian it is liore? 

Mr. Kieiin. Yes, sir; considerably easier. The ^angs — there are more men 
in the inin^^s ^^cnerFilly 

Mr. Barnes (interrupting). More men in the ^^an^^s? 

Mr. Kieiin. And lately — tliey ^enerjilly hav(‘ ji standard of work. Their 
standjird of work is tluit kind of work tluit accomi)llsh(‘s (he most in a kdven 
time, and th(\v try to (Jti't to that same stundar<l. Find tliey hold up to the men 
(Ui those (locks on tluit sale tin* Whit(‘ Star stamhird. That nanins the rmni 
are worked harder on the White Star than they are worked anywhere else. 
SliipowiK'rs consider jiorts most fa\orablv tluit cjin dispFitch the shiii best and 
nlWFiys hold up those i>orts that am dispatch the ships the rjuit'kest to the 
men that are shnver. They do that through r(‘ports to the international asso- 
ciation and from other sources. 

M Barnes. I>id jou ever work as a lomrshoreman? 

Mr Kieiin. Yes. Wlien I was Fit llamburji: — when I was V('ry youni^. That 
is some timt' fi^o. And 1 had been over there on a visit three yiairs atj;o. 

IMr. Barnes. You w'erc over on a visit three years Fit^o? 

Mr, Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Just briefly tell us, Is the w’ork lietter arranged over there 
or more or h\ss casual hm-i'? 

Mr. Kietin. The men are employed not by the hour, Init they are employed 
by half a (hiy or tbrei^-quFirters of a ihiy or fi whole day. When they go to 
W’ork a man Is guarFinteed at loFist a luilf a dFiy, The ships do not lie right Fit 
the city docks. They are Fiway on the other side of the river, and th(‘ men 
have to be ferried over, and gmierally they luive au hour Find fi half for dinner, 
hut many of them can’t go lioiiie for diumw, so tli<‘y luive — the city has oslFih- 
lished ydaces there wduu-e tlie nam esm i;o to tFike in their luncli. 

Mr. Barnes. What we in a manner cfiU shelters hen*? 

Mr. Kieiin. Yes; large halls where they can take in their lunch during the 
lunch hour, 

IVIr. Barnes. Then is the work loss casual in tliat work than liere? 

Mr. Kiehn, W('11, it is; yes; to a certain extent. Last we(‘k I luid a r<*porl 
of the percentage of employment in the port of Hamburg, and it showed 180 
men for KK) jobs. Now, that shows a smaller percentage of men for the Jobs 
than I believe it does in New York. 

Mr. Barnes. How about accidents there? Are accidents as numerous in 
Hamburg as here, do you think? 

Mr. Kiehn. I don’t think so. They have Government inspection, and It Is 
not what it should he, hut it is an Inspection — a harbor inspector. He is 
supposed to inspect all the gear on the ships before they start to work and all 
the companies are hound to report all accidents to the Inspectors. 

Mr. Barnes. Who does that same work here when your vessels arrive over 
in Hol^ken? Who does that same insjiection over here, and does :ioiir line have 
the same kind of inspection over at Hoboken? 
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Mr. Kieiin, Tliere is absolutely no inspection. In all America I don’t believe 
longshore work ba.s any kind of in.siiection for safeguarding men’s lives. All 
the in.spi'ction ever I .seen was for safeguarding the goods — the freight — in the 
interest of tlie insurance companies, probably. 

Mr. P>\km-:h. Are accbh'uts numerous in Hamburg? 

Mr. JviKHN. Well, i could not tell; but 1 don’t think they are more minua-ous 
than on the other side of the rl\er. 

Mr. Baunes. I am sirnjily asking you that, Mr, Kiehn — I don't wish to draw 
any comparison, but what 1 want to know" is, longshore w'ork is hazardous work, 
is it not V 

Mr. KiEii.N. It is, sir, consuh'red that. 

Mr. Bakneh. And many men are killed at it? 

Mr. Kiehn. There is (iiiii(‘ a considerable number, during the year. 

Mr. liAUNE.s, (Uin ;sou siieak as to that with aulhorit>? Did you ever keep 
any record? 

Mr. Kieiin. Wlien I was secretary of our local we starte<l a record book on 
accidents. It has sinci' — sinc(‘ I got out of that job, it has been discontinued. 
But w’e try to kei'p a reconi of ail accidents on tlK‘ Hoboken side as far as they 
<‘ome to our Icnow ledge. ’i'lu‘ reconi set out th<‘ accaUMit, liow' it ImiipeiU'd, on 
wdiat sldp, and probably w'hat amount of compensation the man received. But 
it has l)(‘en discontinued since 1 l(‘ft my Job as secretary. 

Mr. Baunes. You have not from that, or lune you, any ligures to give from 
that rei'ord of yours? 

Mr. Kikun. No sir; not here. 

Mr. Bahses. W'ouid tliat riHord sliow fully tlu' number of accidents or only 
just tlio numbiu' you learned of? 

Mr. Kiehn. No, sii-; 1 don’t tiunk it w’ould show HO per emit 

Mr. Baunes, Can accidents ha])pen in one part of the ship and men in the 
other ]>nrt of tlie sldp not know" of it. 

Mr. Kiehn. They do iiupjieii sometimes; yes. 

Mr. BviiNES. Lor instanc<\ a man may b(‘ hurt who is working at hatcli No 
H and the mmi in hatcli No. 7 not learn of it until the next day ; is that possible? 

Mr. Kiehn. Tliat is p<>ssible, sir; and some never learn of it, 

Mr. B MINES. And is it probable? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes. d’lu'y try to kiH'p it as quiet as possibk^ — every accident 
that happens. I’liey cali the ship’s <ioct<»r, gmierally. 

Mr. Baunes. Wlau-e are the men sent who are hurt <»u the lioliokeii piers? 
What hosiiital? 

Mr. Kiehn. St. IMary’s. 

Mr. Baunes. Have they any llrst aid to the iujuriMl? 

Mr. Kiehn. No, sir; the slop’s doctor or (he slop’s surgeon. 

Mr. Baunes. Any room set apart? 

Mr. Kiehn. No, sir, 

I\Ir. Baums, What about your coiiveuieuces tliere — lockers or places to 
keep your coats and hats? 

Mr. Kiehn. Noih' whatever. 

Mr. Baunes. What about ilrinking winter? 

Mr. JviEHN. Well, a few’ years ago from our union w’e sent a committee dow"n 
to offer to tlie superintendent that we would supply our own ice water and pay 
the expenses, ami 1 siqiiiosi* Ihey ilidn’l liKi* tliat idi-a. hut since tliat the imai 
liahe h(*eu .supplied with let* water — that is, out of barrels. It is kejit clean by 
some old man tliat has het*n Imrted then‘, and it is refreshed or renew’od two 
or tliiHS' times a day, and is on each pier about two <»r (lircc barrels wnh cups 
llau'e. 

Mr. Baunes. You do have drinking water now"? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes. 

Mr. Baunes. Tliat is just city w-atcr running over there? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes. 

Mr. Baunes. Now", ISIr. Kiehn, I w"ant to ask you — you hoard tlie statement 
al>ou,t the Liverjiool, and you know" about the Hamburg, way of hiring. Do 
you believe it is possible for the men to be hired at stated periods in this port? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you think it w"ouUl not be a w'rong to the steamship com- 
panies to compel them to pay a lialf day’s time every time they take a man on? 

Mr. Kiehn. Not all, sir. We know that the steamship companies — that 
Is, the company, to my knowledge, the company I am employed witiii, the 
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Tlamburg-Amerlcan Line, they earned 41 per eenl on their capital last ycair. 
.NOW, out of that 4] per cent of capital, they have set apart a good lug fund 
lor a reserve fund an<l other funds, hut I have not seen any item s(‘t apart for 
.social work on this side of the ocean, though on the other side they have set 
apart certain amounts. 

Mr. Barnes. Why do you think they have set aside no sum on this side lor 


social work? 

Mr. KiEHN. Because the workingmen themselves have not forced them to. 

Mr. Barnes. The workingmen themselves have not forceil tluan to do it for 
what reason, Mr. Kiehn? Have you a comiaict organization, a thorough or- 
ganization of the longshoienum in this port? 

Mr. Kiehn. No, sir ; we have in Ilohokeii ; the men are orga.ii(‘<l. we might say. 
BX) per cent, hut not in the i)ort of New York. 

Mr. Barnes. How ahout the luitire port? , ^ * 

IMr. Kiehn. Well, I sliould judge ahout one-fourth or one-thir<l of tlie imai 

are organized. ^ ^ , 

Mr. Barnes. Twenty-live or thirty per cent of the men of the entire port aie 

organizi‘d? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes. * 

IMr. Barnes. ConseQuently th(‘ men of the jiort havi‘ very little to say ahout 


conditions? 

:\rr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Is that right? . , , ^ . 

Mr. IviEHN. Yes, sir; that is in some i)lac(‘s th(\v have gained quite a lot ol 
ad\antag(‘S since organizing; hut other places they were not organized, and of 
course they have nothing to say. , 

Mr. Barnes, Now, Mr. Kiehn, the longshoreman has the reputation of helng 
a drinking man; is tlau’e any jiarticular reason for that? 

Mr. Kiehn, I suppose they are Mdiy, the conditions surrounding him the 
longshoreman. He is comiielled, if he wants to <lo any work or wants to earn 
any money, he is conqH'lled to hang around the watiT fronts near the docks, 
jinil on the Hohoken sid( I can spiaik for them that theia^ is ahsolutely no 
lacilities for the longshoremen to go out of th(‘ rain or snow or had weather of 
any kind except to a saloon; and Miat is wlu*re they generally stay and hang 
oat — in the saloons — until the whi.stle blows, ami they ru'^h down to the ship. 

Mr. Barnes. I low’ long have you been here w’orking in the trade? 

M, Kiehn. Ahout IS or 20 years. 

Mr Barnes. Do you think there is as good a body of longshoremen here now 
as the. e w’as 15 or 20 years ago? 

Mr. Kiehn. Well, tlaa-e have been certain elements come in that probably 
are not considered as good now’adays as the men formerly w'ere, but those old 
— I lie conditions of those old men — tlnw have Ikhmi improved md only 
mate’Mally hut they have bi^en raised; the standard of living has been raisi'd 
g(‘nerall.v*, so that thcur character has been improviMl lately through the or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Barnes. And wdiat do you think the w^eekly earnings of longshoremen 
are— the port over? 

Mr. Kiehn. About $10, sir. 

i\Tr. Barnes, About $10? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. That means about how many days’ work? 

?.Ir. Kiehn. That is tliree <lays’ work a vvet'k. 

Mr. Barnes. How many days does a man Imve to spend to get that three 
da vs’ work? 

Mr. Kiehn. Well, probably he has to hang around all the time — all the days 
of the week. 

Mr. Bvrnes. Six days or seven days? 

Mr. Kiehn. Sometimes on Sundays w’heii there is any prospects to get work. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. For the record I w'ould like to ask yon to explain the 
word “ shape ” that has been used in connection wuth the men getting work— 
w’lu ‘11 they get a job? 

IMr. Kiehn. “ Shape ” they call wdieii men stand around in a circle so that 
the foreman or stevedore caii pick out the men that he wants. 

Commissioner Lennon. I wanted that in bec’ause it is a new word — or a 
word q^)t used in many trades. That Is all, 1 believe. 
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Chairman Walsh. Has tliere been any effort made, Mr. Klehn, to establish a 
rule requiring the steamship companies to pay the men for half a day wnen 
they work any part of a day? 

Mr, Kiehn (Interrupting). No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). On behalf of the labor organizations or any 
other source that you know of? 

Mr. Kiehn. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there been any effort made from any quarter to at- 
tempt to get tlie steamship companies to establish the same way or manner of 
employing their laborers as they do in Liverpool? 

Mr, Kiehn. No, sir, 

Cliairman Walsh. What suggestions would you make as to what ought to 
be done for the betterment of these men. Take you time now, piease, Mr. 
Kielin, if you will, and in detail begin and tell us what you tliink ought to be 
done by governmental compulsion or otherwi.se; just the essential things that 
ought to be done for the r('lief of these conditions we have been hearing about? 

Mr. Kiehn. Well, Mr. Chairman, I could make several suggestions, but they 
are only my individual opinions. 

Chairman AValsh. Certainly; that is what we want. That is what they 
have all been giving lua-e — just individual suggestions. Now you can tell us. 

Mr. IvJLiiiN. The sentiment of the longshoremen generally in tlie port of New 
York may be olluTwisi' inclined, but the nay 1 have seen men treated in other 
parts and other ports, I think the best way of getting any system in the way of 
tile woik of diseiiarging and loading slaps, any system in tiie way of employ- 
ment, any system in the way of proteeling tiie lives and health of tlie long- 
slioremen, tliere eertainly slum Id be some Government action taken. It seems 
to me most American workmen and longshoremen, tlierc is need of Interfer- 
eiiee on the part of the Government — need of governmental interference. 
Some of them do not believe that it would bo any advantage to tliem, but I 
tliink that a Government inspection — that the labor organizations should partly 
have something to say in it and Unit lliey should be partly under tlie control 
of the labor organization, the Government, and the employers, from three 
sides — that it would be to tlie advantage of the men to protect their lives and 
their healtli. Sometimes tiie work is carried on in siicli a system that it is 
not only that the gear is at fault, but the system of work is at fault — that 
the hustling and hurrying up of tlie work — us I said, stevi^dores of the steam- 
ship companies put tliat as a standard of work where tiie biggest amount of 
labor is performed in the shortest hour ; and they try and that is their aim, 
to put all the different docks and tlie docks they have cliarge of up to that 
standard ; and througli tins liustle and work and hurry many accidents occur. 
It is not always tlie fault of the gear. Sometimes, aiul very often, it is the 
fault of the men getting careless or reckless or trying to perform more work 
in order to get in good witli tlie foreman that tliey get the job on the next ship 
again, and so on. There are lots of circumstances in connection with that. 

lJut governmental iiispi^ tioii and governmental rules — there are absolutely no 
rules at xn’nseiit that would cover the work of loading and unloading ships. 
There are no rules for the protection, for instance, like protection by mining 
Insxiection or factory insiiectioii. There is iiotling whatsoever in longshore work. 
It seems outside of the realm of legislation altogether. The men that are 
engaged in longshore work and employi'd in that work are so very little known 
about them and about their mode of life and the way they iierform their labor 
that it looks like tales from a strange land to some people. Probably there is 
no other calling in America that so little is known about and the way and 
systimi of distributing the men. There are times when in certain parts of the 
port there has been actual shortage of men, while in other parts not so very far 
away from there probably there is a big surplus of men. Probably on this 
basis the authorities or the employers in Liverpool established this labor 
exchange or this clearing house. I received a report the other day from the 
longshoremen’s organization through the International Federation of the Long- 
shoremen of Ghent. That is a city In Belgium. It is not a seaport, but it is a 
river port ; but the city has established there a waiting room, together with a 
labor exchange. 

This wailing room contains seating capacity for the men that wait for the 
job. It contains a bath for longshoremen that come from work. It has a 
restaurant in connection with it which provides wholesome food for cost, and 
even facilities to warm a lunch that the men have brought with them to work, 
and they can warm it up during the lunch hour, and all this has been supplied 
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by the city. It is under governmental rules. This is only on a small scale and 
at a smalt place, and probably it is not ideal; but it is a step toward really 
ideal conditions, and it could be duplicated in America and in New York in 
another form probably, but on the same lines as that. The men in New York — 
the longshoremen to-day in New York — have absolutely no shelter where they 
can go when they are unemployed or looking for employment except the saloon ; 
and this is the bud part of hanging out in a saloon, and is certainly not to the 
advantage of the men morally. And when they say, as probably rightly stated 
this morning, that a man in 10 years, a man is worked out on the pier, it Is not 
at all on account of the w'ork that he might be w'orked out and not fit to do 
any more labor; but it is on account of the bad life and the hanging around the 
saloons and the uncertainty of employment. One day he w’ill almost work his 
life out and the next two or three days have nothing to do except when he has 
a few spare coins to go in a saloon and spend it. This is not to the advantage 
of the men generally — of the longshoremen. 

The Government inspection of the gear and the safeguarding of the men 
w’hen at w’ork w’ould be one of the first stops that should be taken and a sort 
of s.\stem of distributing the men according to the employment — that there 
might be a general labor exchange and different branches of it that w'cre con- 
nected with telephones that couhl distribute the men w'here men are wanted 
mostly, and take the men aw^ay from the places where there is a suridus. 

Chairman Wat-rh. I would like to have you give us, if you can, Mr. Klehn, 
typical loads that are carried by these men and the weight of them. Maybe 
you have heard the question before — for instance, we will taki‘ sacks of freight 
that ordinarily are taken on ami off ships — for instance, such as sugar and 
grain and coffee and the weight of them? 

Mr. Kiehn. Of late years dowui wdiere I am employeil generally we have 
almost altogether abolished the carrying on the piers of the Ilamburg-Amerlcan 
Line. They have established freight automobiles or small cars that take the 
cargoes from the ships, from the gnngwaiys, or bring them to the gangways, as 
the case may be, and away to tlie i>ile wluTe they belong. 

Chairman Wat sit. And you disi>ose of it without tlie men carrying the loads 
on their backs there? 

;Mr. Kieiin. On the jiler ; yes, sir. But on the ships sometimes they do carry 
bags. 

Chairman Walsh. Still? 

Mr Kiehn. Y"es; not always. 

Chairman Walsh. What weights do they carry? What are the materials, 
and what are the weights? 

Mr. Kiehn. There is Hour. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How imu'li wxmhl it w’eigh? 

Mr. Kiehn. Up to 240 to 250 pounds. 

Chairman Walsh. What else? 

Mr. Kiehn. Bran. 

Chairman Wat.sh. What does that weigh — a sack of bran — flo you know? 

Mr. Kiehn. All the w^ay from a hundreil to a hundred and eighty pounds. 

Chairman Walsh. What else — potatoes? 

Mr. Kiehn. Not shipped over there. There is starch and so on. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, speaking about Iher 00 being the best pier, what is 
there to base that on — if there is anything, <*xcept tiie hiring of the same men 
which they say they attempt to do oviu- and over again and the amount of 
w’ages they make? Is there anything else, Mr. Barnes, that they claim makes 
it the best pier? 

Mr. Barnes. Nothing except more regularity. 

Chairman Walsh. Greater regularity of employment and Increased amount 
of earnings. Do you know of anything else that would entitle it to be called 
the best pier? 

Mr. Kiehn. Well, I was of the impression that it was called the best pier 
probably because they had the best facilities to speed up the work ; that is, 
to get the work out of the men. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had experience on that pier? Could you say 
how much wmrk the men did there as compared with other piers — the Ham- 
burg- American and these others? Have you observed that? 

Mr. Kiehn. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, of course, it would be only your opinion. Now, 
how long have yon been working — did you work as a longshoreman, as I under- 
stand, in this country? 
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Mr. Kieiin. Y(\s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. For how long? 

Mr. Kiehn. For 18 years. 

Chairman Walsh. And down iintll what time? 

Mr. Kiehn. Until the present year. 

Chairman Wai.sh, Oh. I thought you were editing a paper now. 

Mr. Kiehn. That Is voluntary work — that is on the spare time. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You are still a longshoreman, are you, working at it by 
the hour? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Or by the day? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes; I worked last Saturday. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, is it a fact that the wages have been increased only 
once, and that was 3 cents per hour, in the last 2L years? 

Mr, Kiehn. Not ov(‘r in Hoboken. 

Chairman Wai hh. How long has it been in Hoboken? 

Mr. Kiehn. When I tirst starUsl In Hoboken we were getting 25 cents an 
hour, day, night, and Siimlnys, and all times, and no overtime. 

Chairninn W\lsh. What do you get now? 

Mr. Kiehn. Tliirty-tiiree cents, tifty cents, and sixty cents. 

Chairnifin Walsh.^ And for what number of hours? Have the hours been the 
same during all tlds time? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes. sir; 10 hours is the working day; 7 to 12 and 1 to 0 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any other suggestions you care to offer, Mr. 
Kiehn? 

Mr. Kiehn. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You get the same rate for Sunday as for any other 
day? 

Mr. Kiehn. No; 60 cents. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you get for overtime? 

]\fr. Kiehn. Fifty cont.s for night work. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Is tliat tiio New York rate, too? 

Mr. Kiehn. Tliat is the New York rate, too; yi^s, sir. I remember tbe last 
time that tlie company said anything lu tlie case of wages. It was slated that 
tliey wanted to make tiie inducement for oMudime a little larger in order to 
get' tlie mmi at night. It seems tliat tlieri' is sncb a teiTll)le amount of night 
work sometimes lluit tbe men work 20, 30, and I liave seen them work over 
40 hours at a stretch. I have actually seen men to]>pling over wlule tlu^y were 
pulling a truck on tlie dock, working 40 hours. I liave seen men toppling over 
on the steam crane aiul falling off, working 40 hours. Now, they are not 
compelled to work that long, lint tliey did come back to work in oiahu* to make 
up probably tlie lost time that is to come or has been. Tliere has been a time 
when men were actually compelled to come back to make tlie overtime or else 
lose the work altogetlier; imt througli our organization wo lane sucli control 
that we always want to know the reason Avhy when a man is discluirged. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was there a scarcity of men tliere wlieri tliey w^ere 
compelled to come back? 

Mr, Kieiin. Yes, sir ; there was at tbe time when they paid lliem at the rate of 
25 cents a night, so there was practically no inducement tor men to come back 
to work at nigid or on a holiday or Sunday; ahd tliey had tlie clieck system 
and they gave a certain man a clieck numher and he kept that ail tlie time, 
and when lie goes into the gate to the timekeeper he just calls out the number 
of his check. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And if there ^^ere men in tlie market ready to 
work, would there be any efllciency in tlie company compelling tliese men to 
come back and work when tliey could have fresh men? 

Mr. ICiEHN, I’robably would not; but tliey always preferred to liave them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But a man working 40 hours would not be as 
good at tlie fortieth hour as he was at the first? 

Mr. Kiehn. No, sir; not only not as good, but he would be absolutely dan- 
gerous to the men he was working with. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I can’t understand wliy the company, as a business 
matter, would not lay him off and make him go home and go to sleep, or go some 
place and sleep and put on a man who had had his sleep. 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes ; I should think so. But there were some times that there 
was a scarcity of men, and they were compelled to in order to dispatch the ship. 
But I remember the time, even if the ship was not dispatched and nothing 
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happened of any serious nature, I remember a time, after the lockout in Ham- 
burg, for instance, that the men after the lockout ha<i luvu dechired off l)y 
the employers and the men went back to work, they had decided tacitly 
nmonj? themselves not to work any longer than 10 o’(‘lock at night, it didn’t 
matter what happened. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And do now men work anything like 40 hours? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They do do that? 

]\Ir. Kieitn. AVell, sometimes; hut very seldom, hec-aiise tliere is a surplus of 
men and the stevedores themselvi^ do not want them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do they work 20 or 24 hours any more? 

Mr. Kiehn. In our organization we have decided to work 20 liours, hut not 
as mucli as 24. But if some man is in a pinch and Is hard up he is i>racticallv 
compelled to make all he can, for fear tliat he will have nothing to do after- 
w'ards. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say the maximum is 20 liours in your organi- 
zation that a man can work? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yivs, sir. 

(diairman M'msh. Mdiat would you say that the average is that a man 
could earn on an average working day for your company ; what can he earn over 
in your district? 

Mr, Ktehn. Over in our district, probably l 

(’hairman Walsh. That is all. 

Mr. Baiines. I would like to bring out from Mr. Kiidin something about 
this overtime. You started, Mr. Kiehn, to say tliat is 50 cents an hour for 
night work? 

IMr. Kiehn. Y(‘s, sir. 

Mr. Baiines. Now*, if a man starts in at w(U'k in the morning lie gets 311 
cents an hour during the day hours — the 30 hours? 

Mil Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. And if lie works through tlu‘ iiiglit he get.s 50 cents an hour 
for the night w’ork? 

IMr. Kiehn. sir. 

Mr. B\rm:s. Now. il lie works next day what price would he get? 

IMr. Kiehn. Tlie day rail* o( 33 (*ents. 

IMr. Barnes. He goos back to Ibe 33-c(‘nt ral<*? 

IMr Kiehn. Yes. He first goes from tiu* 50 to 00 

Mr. I^ARNES (iuterru[)ting). Then* is no sueh thing as overtime; it is simpl.v 
nightW'nk. A man works for 33 eimls an liour during the daylight hours — 
be might work 40 hours during tli;d tiiiu* — I h‘ w'orks at 33 emits during tlie 
da>liglit liours and the niglit hours at 50 cents; is that correct? 

I\Ir, Kiehn. Yes; lie works at night for 50 cents an hour, and if he w'orks 
from G to 7 in tlie morning it is GO cents. And if he w'orks after 7 o’clock lie 
gets back to 33 cents. 

I^Ir. Barnils. And if lie is forced to work that extra hour he gels doulile 
rate, or GO cents? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Barnes. But if he works all through the daylight hours, regardie.ss of 
how^ long he worked before, lie gi'Is .33 cents? Is that rigid? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir; lie gets 30 hours. 

Cliairinan Walsh. It seems to l>e <-Iear thej jiaid 50 cents for night work and 
33 cents for day work, except this meal hour, for which they alhiwod GO cents. 

I\^r. Kiehn. Yes, sir; there i.s one company liays by tla* niiiiuh' The North 
German Idoyd, I liave heard, they lilow^ a wldstle for the nn'ii (‘V(*ry 20 minutes, 
soiuetinies, and for the 20 minutes they pay 11 cents during tlie (lay, and tliey 
make the hour 3G cents. 

Mr. Barnes. Are there any safety devices of any kind on your ship? I 
mean, any special safety devices around the pier.s? 

Mr. Kiehn. None wdiatever that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr, Garretson would like to ask you a few questions. 

Commissioner Garket.son, You say that tlie lO-liour day has always prevailed, 
even wdi(*n it was 25 cents an hour, and when it Is 33 cents an hour, as at the 
present time? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. What significance lias the 10-liour day or the 
8-hour day, or any otlier time of day got under a system that pays by the hour, 
with an ftour as a minimum? How does the length of the day have any appli- 
cation to the w'age system? 
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Mr. Kiehn. Probably the liours over the eight hours would be considered 
overtime. 

Commissioner Gahbetson. But if they would be paid at the rate of whether 
they wt*re performing day or night 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gauretson. And if the extent of the day has no significance 
whatever under the system un<ler which you are paid? 

Mr. Kiehn. No; but it is my individual opinion that a maximum number of 
hours should be established and that a man can be worked, where there Is 
danger to other men. 

Commissioner Garretson. But has it any siniflcance whatever as a work- 
ing (lay? 

Mr. Kiehn. No, sir. 

CommissioiK'r (}akrktson. It is only a time period, beyond which you say 
a man should not be j)ermitted to serve? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yt^s, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you any knowledge of the condUions that 
exist in the other ports; for Instance, New Orleans, Galveston, and San Fran- 
cisco? 

Mr. Kiehn. Some, not 

Commissioner G \rretson. Well, are the conditions that govern the service 
of longshoremen better lii New Orleans, for instanct', than tla^y are in N(‘w 
York? 

]\lr. Kikiin. The men that work there say they are better. 

Commissioner (Jauretson. W(dl, the union dominates the situation more 
thoroughly there than in Now York? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

(Vmmissioner ( Jarret.son. Haven’t they enforced a minimum allowance in 
New Orh'ans, or in Galveston; if a man works lie has to be paid a quarter or 
half a day? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you know what it is in Frisco? Does the same 
condition exist there? 

Mr. Kteiin. Tliere is a nine-hour day in Frisco. 

Commissioner G \rretson. But you don’t know whether a full day is paid 
whether a man works? 

Mr, Kiehn. I don’t know; no, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Does the union consider the question here of 
establishing the IJveri'Mioi minimum, for instance? 

Mr. Kiehn. I have not heard of it. 

(k)mmissionor Garretson. They haven’t had it under consideration? 

Mr. Kiehn. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Commissioner (Iarretson. What proportion of the men are union men? 

JMr. Kiehn. About 25 per cent? 

Commissioner Garretson. About 25 per cent? 

]\lr. Kiehn. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. Your membership is not great enough in propor- 
tion to control the situation? 

Mr. Kiehn. Gver where I work, in Hoboken, we have a 100 per cent union. 
No man can go to w’ork c^xcept he is a union man. But as to the whole port 

Commissioner Garretson. As to the whole port 

Mr. Kiehn. They are only 25 fier cent. 

Comrai.ssioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, Mr. Kiehn. Call your next witness. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ANDREW NELSON. 

Mr. Barnes. ISfr, Nehson, what position do you occupy? 

^Tr. Nelson. Superintendent of T. Hogan & Sons. 

Mr. Barnes. T. Hogan & Sons are considered the largest stevedores in the 
port of New York? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Barnes. Hoav long liave you worked for them? 

Mr. Nelson. About 37 or 38 years. 

Mr. Barnes. Tliirty-seven or 38 years; is that right? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You formerly were a longshore worker yourself? 
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Mr. Nelson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. You know all about it? 

Mr. Nelson. Pretty near. 

Mr. Barnes. Have conditions changed much in the last 20 years in this port? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes ; a good deal. 

Mr. Barnes. In what way? 

Mr. Nelson. In machinery doing the labor. 

Mr. Barnes. You are the stevedore that has control of the work at the 
Atlantic Transport Line? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes ; I have. 

Mr. Barnes. About liow many men do you hire there? 

Mr. Nelson. Well, in the Atlantic Transport alone we hire about 300 men— 
sometimes. 

Mr. Barnes. Three hundred men? 

Mr. Nelson. Sometimes ; sometimes not as much as tlmt. 

Mr. Barnes. When you hire 300 men, IMr. Nelson, about how many do you 
turn away? 

Mr. Nelson. Well, sometimes we turn away none; sometimes 50; sometimes 
150; it all depends on the steamers, what steamers are along the piers. Some- 
times you can not gel enough men; .sometimes you get too many. In the sum- 
mer time you c*a!i not get enough, and sometimes in the winter time we have 
got more than we want. 

Mr. Bakmcs. Sometimes you have more men than you want? 

]\Ir. Nelson. Yes, sir; in the winter time; not in the .summer time. 

IMr. Bvrnfs. Then in tiie summer time you have more men than you can use? 

Mr. Nei.son, We have less men. 

Mr. Barnes. You have turned away, when hiring 300 nuui, as high as 150, 
and then you run down to 50, and then occa.sionally you could not get enough 
men? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Are the men doing the work to-day as good a class of men as, 
we will .say, 25 years ago? 

IVir. Nelson. Well, they are not quite so hard laborers; but they are pretty 
good men, though. 

Mr. Barnes. Not quite as go* d laborers; not quite as hard laborers? 

Mr. Nelson. Tliey don't do the hard lalior bc'cause they don’t have to do the 
hard labor. 

M* Barnes. Why do you think that is? What has been the reason for the 
men h^ ing of a lower grade or not as high a grade as formerly? 

Mr. Nelson. Well, years ago wc' had the Irishman, and all good men — good, 
al>le men; the best men physically for liard labor — ami them people have all 
dh'd out, and we have all different nationalities. AVe have to-day Italians, 
Polachs, and negroes, and everything else coming there, w’orking side by side 
together. 

Mr. Barnes. You don’t hire them altogetlier, though, do you? In the same 
gangs? 

Mr. Nelson. Well, different gangs. Sometimes altogether; sometimes dlffer- 
mit gangs. When a ship is in, we generally hire in .sc^parate gangs, and when 
after a little while, they go from gang to gang, working all together. So far as 
1 understand it, they all belong to the union. That is all I know. They all 
(*arry a button, to the best of my ability. I don’t know — they all bedong just to 
that union. 

Mr. Barnes. About the long.shore workers. Do many longshoremen do other 
^^o^k than longshore work? 

Mr. Nelson. No; I don’t think there is. We have different specialties in 
longshore work. There is one class we call shenangos. They work for 1 or 2 
hours, and they are shenangos. 

Mr. Barnes. Shenangos has not been brought up here yet. We have got to 
get to that. The shenangos are really tlie down-and-out longshoremen that 
do the lighter work? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes, sir; lighter and truck work. 

Mr. Barnes. They are not the longshoremen that handle the cargo on your 
vessels? 

Mr. Nelson. Well, they come in contact with us, because we take in lighters. 
We have no lights, but they will draw in the lighters at the same time. 

Mr. Barnes. You never hire a shenango in your gang to take up cargo? 

Mr. J^LSON. I have, yes ; hired them to get through with it. 

38819°— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 3 6- 
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Mr, Barnes. When you have to have men, you hire them? 

Mr. Nelson. If I can not get anything else; yes. 

Mr. Barnes. But a slieiuingo is a man who has workcnl and drunk liimself 
clear tu the last limit, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Nelson. Some of them; yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Isn’t that triu' — bringing up the subject of shenangos — isn’t it 
true that shenangos are the ones who have given the longshoremen the had 
name? 

Mr. Nelson. No; most of them have gone down and gone into drink, and so 
forth; hut still tli(‘re are some responsihle ones; .some have got good principles 
and some have not got it. 

Mr. B> ARNES. W(‘ll, after a man has worked at longshore for a few years is he 
fit for anything else? 

Mr. Nelson. Not after a man works at longshore 10 or lo jears; then he gets 
into a groove and is not good for anything else, I don’t think. 

Mr. Barnes. Why? Because it is .so casual? 

Mr. Nelson. Because they have so much idle time, and the men work at long- 
shore for a couple of hours and get pretty good pay, and they hang around the 
water front and the storres and anmnd the .saloons, ami i)retty soon he hates 
to dig in. 

Mr, Barnes. In other words, th(‘ manner in which you employ men renders 
them after a while unenuiloyahle at anytliing else? 

Mr. Nelson. Principally; yes. 

Mr. Barnes. 'I’he way they work the longshoremen at })res(mt makes them 
casual workers? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes. 

Commissioner Uarketson. Did I understand you correctly, in answer to the 
question as to the comparison hetween men >(‘ars ago- -the longshorcunen of 
25 years ago — and the longshoremen of to-day? II(‘ did not do as mucli work 
as he did 25 years ago, h(‘cause he did not liave hard work to do? 

Mr. Nelson. We had harder work to do 25 years ago, h(‘causi‘ we did not 
have the machimu'y to perform it that we have to-day. 

Commissioner Carretson. Did you hear the testimony this morning or this 
afternoon by the superintendent of one of the docks, that it was not uncommon 
for a man to work for hours carrying a load weighing 580 poiimls? 

Mr. Nelson. Well, we did years ago. 

Commissioner Garretson. No; but at the present time. 

Mr. Nelson. I don’t think there is any 380-pound <'arriers at tlu^ present 
time. 

Coiniiiissioner Garretson, W(‘11. I <lon’t know wluHlicr there is or not; 1 only 
heard the testimony. 

Mr. Nelson, 1 don’t think there Is any 3S0. I know^ there is 280 pounds car- 
ried, all right, but I think that is about the highest ever. 

('Commissioner (Jarret.son, If it is hard \\(»rk to-day to carry a load for hours 
of 290 pounds, what load did they carry 25 yiuirs ago? 

.Air. .Nelson. Well, tliey carrietl aViout tln‘ same load; sometimes a little 
heavier. 

Commissioner Garretson. Did they carry it any farther than now'? 

Mr. Nelson. AV<‘ certainly <lid; we did not only carry it, hut carried it 60 
or 70 b'et, and in those days we bad smaller batches and longer distances. To- 
day tlic steamers is nothing but hatches, and the most the men carry now is 
about 20 or 25 feet. 

Commhssiouer Garretson. Would it make any great percentage of differeuci' 
carrying the load because tlie distance Avas longer tlieii tliaii at the pivsimt time? 

Air. Nelson. It certainly would. It takes longer for a man to walk 60 feet 
than to walk 10 feel. 

Commissioner Garretson. Would he use more time in getting rid of or taking 
out his load then than iiow^? 

Mr. Nelson. .About the same amount of labor, when we talk of them packages. 

Coinmissionor Garretson. Then the amount of work lie does to-day is just 
as hard ns he did then? 

Mr. Nelson. No; it is not to-day; it is not so hard, because they don’t carry 
the distance? 

Commissioner Garretson. AVell, then, w'hile he is carrying it 15 feet it is 
not just us hard work ns carrying it 60 feet? 

Mr. Nelson, No ; certainly not. 
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Mr. Barnes. I want to ask you about your pier at Atlantic Transport? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. That is one of the Chelsea piers? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you have any room for glvinj' lirst aid to the injured? 

Mr. Nelson. What is that? 

Mr. Barnes. Do you have any room to place a man in when he is injured? 

Mr. Nelson. No; we have nothing, but we send for the ainl)ulance and doctor. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you have any toilet rooms, where the men can wash their 
hands, toilets, or anytliing of that kind? 

Mr. Nelson. No; we had a toilet room, but it got in such a state we had 
to cut it out and put a plain toilet there. 

Mr. Barnes. I mean a place to wash hands? 

Mr. Nelson. No. 

Mr. Barnes. Wliat do the men drink from? 

Mr. Nelson. From the li.\drants or a pail. We supply pails for them. In 
the holds and the dock. Ami if they want to go to the hydrant, in the middle 
of the pier. 

Mr. Barnes. Do lliey have any pla<‘e to hang coats? 

Mr. Nelson. No. They would not hang tliem while we laid them. 

Mr. Barnes. It has got so many generations of a different class IxOiind it? 

Mr. Nelson. It certainly lias. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie coinmi.ssion will now stand uiljourned until to-morrow 
morning at 10 o’l'lock, to meet in the reception room back of the mayor’s othce. 

( WliercMipon, at 4..‘U) p. m., uii ailjournment was taken until Tuesday, June 9, 
1914, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


New York (hTV, June 0, — 10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, and Ooinmissioners O'tkinnell, (Jarretson, Lennon, 
liarriman, Commons, ami Delano; also Charles B. ]>arnes, of counsel. 

Chairmnn VV’Ai.sir. Tlie I'ommission will please be in order. You may proceed, 
Mr. Barnt's. 

Mr. Barnes. I would liki' to make a statement before I call a witness, if the 
chairman jilease. I had an intiTview with Dock (Commissioner Smitli in regard 
to the numher of inm's owmal liy the city, and tind tliat the larger number of 
luers, .(Ud all imiiortant pun-s in Manhattan, are owned by the city. While 
they 0 \Vfi two of the largi'st piers on the Brooklyn side, along with several 
small OIK'S. J )ock Commi.ssmiier Smith then refc'rred me to their counsel, Mr. 
Frawley, ami told liim to gi\e me an oiiiiiion on this (jui'stion. 

I asked him if it were possible for the city to require, in tlio leases of those 
liii'i’s lo the stc'amsliip companies, anything regarding the hours and wages, the 
same as is done with tlie city news stands. There they have taken the position 
of dictating the hours and wages. 

Mr. Frawley’s reply was that it would he pertectly possible for the city to 
do it, hut that they would dislike \<*ry much to do it, hccau.se it was already 
very hard lo get tlie sU'amship coiiqianies to li\e up to their leases. 

1 will call M]-. Sulli\an 

Chairman Wai.sh. (Vmld yon address a communication so that that opinion 
may he given in writing so (hat It could he juit in tlu' record. 

Mr. Barnes. I will ask him to do it. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. DANIEL SDLLIVAN. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr, Sullivan, state your full name, plea.se? 

Mr. Sullivan. Daniel Sullivan. 

Mr. Barnes. Wliat is your employment? 

Mr. Sullivan. Longshoreman. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you hold, or have you held, any position with the labor 
organizations? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir ; I have held general secretary of the L. U. P. A. 

Mr. Barnes, How many years have you been a longslioreraan? 

Mr. Sullivan. About 32 years. 

Mr. Barnes. How many? 

Mr. St^LiVAN. About 32 years. 
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Mr. Babnes, Thirty-two years? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you spent most of that time in this water front here? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. liARNEs. About iiow many longshoremen, do you think, obtain a living 
here in this port, Mr. Sullivan? 

Mr. Sullivan. About 45,000. 

Mr. Barnes. Ai)out 45,000? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What do you think is the average earnings the whole port over? 

Mr. Sullivan. Nine dollars and fifty cents to ten dollars a week. 

INIr. Barnes. Tsliu; dollars and fifty cents to ten <lollars a w{‘ek? 

^Ir. Sui.LiVAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes You go through the regular routine (d the other longshoremen — 
waiting around? 

Mr. SlILLl^AN. Y('s, sir. 

Mr. itARNES. Toll lla‘ conuniNsion somelhing about the ctTects that that has 
upon you. 1 mean, does it ha\e a deiirossing effect, or does it have an exhila- 
rating ef1e(‘t, to \\ait around from morning till atlernoon? 

Mr. S(u.Li\'AN. It does not have an exhilarating elTect, because possibly a 
ship might not start hefoi'e 10 or 11 o'cloi k, ami sta.v till half past 11, and the 
ship may not gd up until 1. You shape at 1 o’clock and start in to work 

for li\(‘ hours in tlu‘ iifternoon, and tho chanc^^s are you all go back at night, 

and 1h('n work at night. Maybi' all go back to work all night, midnight supper 
at 11 o’clock, come back at 12 and work from tlau'e until 0 in the morning. 

(lO home and rest five hours, com<‘ back at 1 o’< lo<*k, and continue w'ork in 

the afternoon, and possibly w'ork all the next night again, wdiich has often 
been the case. 

Mr. Barnes. Were you in the session li(u*e yesterday? 

Mr. Sullivan. Y<‘S, sir. 

Mr. B MINES. Did you li(‘ar the stories about the heavy weights carried? 

]Mr. Sur,Liv\N. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Barnes. Have you done work of that kind? 

Mr. SuEEiv\N. Yes, sir. 

Mr. IUrnes. Carried lu'avy weights? 

I\tr, Su LIU VAN. Yes, sir. 

^fr. Barnes. Heavy sacks? 

Mr. Sui.ir\AN, Heavy sacks of Hour. 

Mr. Barnes. Across your back? 

Mr. Sui.EivAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you work on the hold or on the pier? 

IVIr. Si:llivan. Giuu'riilly in the hold. 

Mr. Barnes. Geru'rally in the hold? 

Mr. Sullivan. Y(‘s, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. This carrying in the hold generally goes on, even though the 
steamship company has an electric truck for the carrying of those weights on 
the pier and not in tho hold, tliis carrying on has to he done the same as before? 

Mr. Sueuvan. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Barnes. The same as it ever wms? 

^Ir. Sullivan. Yes, sir. Unless on the deck there might be something; tliey 
might be aide to use lluun on the deck, hut not to advantage. 

Mr. Barnes. They could be used on the pier? 

Mr. SuLiTVAN. On tho pier; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bxrnes. Do you call it skilled wmrk, the wmrk you do In the hold? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you receive the same rate of wages ns the other men? 

Mr, Suj.LTVAN. Yh's, sir; 33 and 50. 

Mr. Barnes. Tell me something about the accident. I believe you had an 
accident lately. Relate an account of that. 

]\rr, Sullivan. I was carrying a hag of coffee. 

Mr. Barnes. IIow’ much did this coffee Aveigh? 

Mr. Sullivan. About 250 pounds. 

Mr. Barnes. Two limidre<l and fifty pounds, all right. 

Mr. Sullivan. Working all night, and after going to midnight supper and 
continued about a (piarter of 1 I was putting the bag on my shoulder and 
wmlked on the deck and slipped and dislocated the cartilage of my knee, slip- 
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ping the bag off my shoulder. I worked for possibly an hour and then the 
injury was so great that I had to quit. I had to quit at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. I tried to stay there on account of the convenience of the foreman, be- 
cause he couldn’t get men, and when I found I couldn’t exist no longer I had to 
quit. The only question he put to me, he was shorthanded. I told him 1 
couldn’t stay any longer if the ship had to slay for 10 liours longer ; I couldn’t 
stick any longer. 

Commissioner O’Connpu.l. How long were you laid up? 

Mr. Sullivan. Six weeks. 

Commissioner O’Connpu.l. Did you have any pay from the company? 

Mr. SiTLLivAN. I was offered $15. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Offered that? 

Mr. Sttllivan. Yes, sir ; by llu^ steamship company’s lawyer. 

Chairman Walsh. How many weeks? 

Mr. Sullivan. Six or seven weeks. 

Mr. Barnes. How about it? Are you entirely over it? 

Chairman Walsh. Find out about the settlement. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Did they settle with >ou in any way? 

Mr. Sullivan. That was the intention of the company — to give compensa- 
— and wIk'u I was sent to the company’s lawyer he offered me $15 and I 
told him I would not accej)! it. 

Commissioner O’Connell, li.as he made any different offer since? 

l\rr. Sri.LivAN. No, sir. 

Cornmi.'^sioner O’Connell. Have you worked for the company since? 

Mr. Sin.LTv.vN. No, sii' ; I am di.scriminated against, 

Mr. Barnes. You took action against them? 

Mr. SuiLivAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Got a lawyer and sued them? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

INlr. Barnes. They defeated you in the case? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, tell us something further about the accidents, you know? 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, in regard to accidents, they are liable to occur every 
minute in the day, providing you are breaking out a cargo or slinging cargo or 
going with tlie fall, or something is liable to happen in regard to an accident 
and a man is liable to get hurt. 

Mr. Barnes. Are there many accidents occurring? 

Mr. Sullivan. Very trm^: there are, sir. 

Mr. Carnes. ^lany small accidents? 

Mr. St llivan. Minor accidents occur possibly two or three times a day. 

Mr. Barnes. Wluu’e you are working in hatch, they occur two or throe times 
a day? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. That is, among the whole gang of men? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Take longshoremen, do they regard small hurts or do they 
work ahead or do they make any complaints to the company when they have 
a small hurt, such as a mashed finger? 

Mr. Sullivan. No; i)robably. if it is not too bad, so that he could hold the 
hook; if lie can still hold the liook, it Is all right. 

Mr. liAUNES. But if he is laid up two or thre<^ days by it, is any complaint 
made then? 

Mr. SuiJAVAN. No, sir; he might report the accident to the foreman and he 
may report it to the timekeeper, but nothing is made of it. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, about liow irmny weeks would you ba\e to be laid up 
before you would feel you could ask for compensation? Now, just take you 
yourself, if you received an accident, if you were laid up two weeks, would 
you ask compensation for the two weeks you were laid up? 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, hardly, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Wouldn’t consider tliat hardly worth while? 

Mr. Sullivan. No. 

Mr. Barnes. Is that generally the attitude of the longshoremen in that 
matter? 

Mr. Sullivan. As a rule. 

Mr. Barnes. If it would go three weeks, probably you would think you ought 
to ask something? 
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Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. But two weeks, that would he about the limit that you would 
not? 

V Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes, lle^arding that diserimluallon against you, what about that? 
How do you know that? 

M . Sullivan. I found that to be the faet wIhmi I went up against the 
nssislant superintendent He hold me 1 would have to apply to the superiiu 
Umdent over him Ixd’ore I eoiild go to work. 

Mr. liAHNES. And n<‘V(‘r have applie<l to the superintendent? 

Mr. Sui.uivAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. But you di<l apply to the assistant sup(‘rintendent ? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Did he t(dl you that he eouM not ])ut you on, <li<l he? 

Mr. SuLiJVAN. Y(‘s, sir. 

Ml- Bminfs. Now, in regard to this matter of hiring. Do you think it 
possible and would it meet with the approval of longshoremen that you be 
ldr(‘d at stated hours? 

Mr. Si’LLivAN. Yes, sir; it woulil Ik* a mu<‘li b(‘tt(*r systmn tlian what is in 
vogue at the pn-sent time. 

Mr. Bxrnes. This system you consider \<‘ry bad? 

Mr. Si’i.LiVy\N. Y('S. It is detrinu'ntal to tlu' men all the way through. 

Mr. Bvunes, What did you think about hiring from labor exchanges? Would 
you be against that as a union man? 

Mr. Sullivan. No, sir: I would be in favor of it. 

Mr Barnes. You would be in favor of it? 

Mr. SiTLLivAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bnunes. Now, in regani to disca.s(*s What disc'ases are prevalent among 
longshoremen? I mean what diseasics do you think prevalent among them 
that are caused hy tlu'ir work? 

Mr. SuLi.iVAN. (l(‘iU'raUy tuber<*ulosis and imeumonia , 

Mr. Barnes. And how about lu-rnta and rupture*? 

Mr. SuLLiN vN. Yt‘s ; that is pretty often brought on by tlie men lifting over- 
excessive* weights. 

Mr. Barnes. Tlu're is a geiod eh'al in that, is there? 

IMr. SuLLiNAN, Yes, sir; part eif it. 

Mr. Barnes. Tiiat is all. 

('hairman Walsh. Mr. (hirre'tson, have you any epu-stions? 

rommissiemer (Jvruetson. Nei. 

riiainnan Walsh, Or you, IMr. Ta-nnon? 

Oommi.ssloner Lennon. ''I’lie weu-lv eif lemgshore'inen is (*onsidereel skilled 
work because eif the* lU’ce-ssity eif pre)i>erly stowing the* cargo? 

Mr. Sui I i\ AN. Yes, sir. 

(\>mmissione'r Lennon. In e)|he‘r worels, if the* e*arge) shifts when the v(*ssel 
is out at sea — that is. if it shifts to any great extent — it beconu'S dangerous 
to the* safe'ty eif tiie ve'sse*!? 

Mr. SuM.ivw. Ye'S, sir. 

( ’omini*^sioner Licnnon. And how long eloe'S it take a man to acquire real 
skill in stowing the* cargo e>f a ve-ssel'^ Oan a green man go right in anel elo it? 

Mr. Sullivan. No, sir; it i>ossibly re'etuires two, thre*e, to live years’ ex- 
jieriene-e in ships before he (*an stow jireiperly. 

rommissioner Lenniin. ^Vhat were* the grounds given for tlie turning down 
of .Noiir case? 

Mr. SuLi IVAN. The contentieui eif the juelge that T hael a permanent walkway 
and he could imt se*e he>w 1 slipiie*el, and tlie^y (-lalmcd uia* injury was not as 
serieuis as I stated. 

(’e)nimissie)n(‘r Lennon. We*ll, eliel the* e-emrl say that you were to blame for 

the* ae'cielent, eir what were* the reaseuis given that you were defeateel — because 

the injury was not important enough to warrant a verdict? 

Mr. Si iLiv\N. As long as I was iieit injury by my fellenvman or something 

giving way. they clalme'el that I hael no ground for the contention. 

Commissioner Lennuin, AVell, have you appealcel the e*ase ; are yeiu going 
on with it? 

Mr. Sullivan. Nei, sir; I discontinued it. My lawyer washed to appeal it, 
anel 1 stoppeel him. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know that the longshoremen come under the 
new compensation law? 
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Mr. Sullivan. Yes ; I know that. 

Commissioner Lennon. You understand that? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your ease tried before a Jury? 

Mr. Sui.LivAN. No, sir; tried before the miinieipal court, at 01(> Kroadway. 
Cimirman Walsh. AVas it tried on oral testimony or siniply on paixu’s? 

Mr. Sullivan. Tried before two municipal .judfjces. 

(Muiirinan Walsh. What was the amount sued for? 

Mr. SlTLLlVAN. .$.'A()0. 

Chaijunan Walsh. Are you still suffering; from this injury? 

Mr. Sthj.ivan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a marriiMl man? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. 

(’hairmaii Walsh. Have a family? 

Mr. Siu.LivvN. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Any of your children ^^rown? 

IMr. SuLLiVxVN. Y'es, sir ; T have four w«)rkinf.C and one goin^^ to school. 
Chairman Waish. How many (‘hildren have* you? 

Mr. Sullivan. Five out of ten. 

Cliairman A\ alsh. lio^s or fjcirls? 

IMr. Sullivan. Four fjjiiMs and one hoy 

(diaii’inan Walsh. 1 understand you have live <;hildr<‘n not grown? 

]\Ir. Sullivan. No, sir; I have lost five. 
tMiairmaii Walsh. And live ar(‘ living? 

Mr. SuLLivvN. Yes, sii*. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho\\' many an' hoys? 

Mr. SuLiJVAN. One. 

('hairman \Lsir. Wliat does your hoy do? 

Ml*. SriLivvN. Work's in (he New York rransfer (k). 

('hairman Walsh. In what I'apacity? Hoes he drive a wagon? 

Mr. Si I Ln \N. (An an I'xjin'ss wagon. 

('hairman Wylsh. How many hoys did >ou .say you hail working? 

Mr. Sri I r\ AN. One hoy. 

('hairman Walsh. And liow many girls? 

Mr. SuLLiN w. ^I'hn'i' girls. 

(Uiairmaii Wylmi. And in what <ire lh(*> employed? 

Mr. Si’LLi\.YN. One with tlu'' Nt'w York Insurance ('o. 

('ha’^unan M'vlsh. In wliat capaci(\ ? 

Mr, .s. ilinvn. As sti'iiographer and tyjiewriter, 

('liairaiaii AA'alsh. And tlu^ others? 

]\rr. SuiLHAN. Working in the box factory. Oiu' for the Iterlin-.Tones C-o. 
and one with the l']agle Fencil (’o. 

('hairman Maisii. Is tlie ohU'st the stenograiilu'r or not? 

Mr. Sui.LiVAN. No, sir; site is working in llu' Kagh' Fencil factory. 

('hairman Walsh. Or is the yoiingc'st the stenograplu'r ? 

Mr St 1 LivAN. No; the third youngest, sir. 

t'hairinan Wylsh. IIoyv long have .you ii\ed in New York ('ity? 

Mr, SuLiiYYN. About clG >ear.s. 

( haii nnn \\ ylsh. M here has your home been during the jiast five years? 
Mr. SuLLiY YX In the seYimth as.semhlv disiiu t, g.Ad Ninth .Vvi'uue. 

Cthairman Walsh. Where is that Yvith n'lerem-i' to the docks? 

]\Tr. Si'iii.iYAX. Well, about thri'c or four blocks aboY’e I'wauit y-tirst Street 

or fiYc, ‘ ' 

('hairman Walsh. Ho you hav<‘ to livi‘ Convenient to Your Yvork, I take 
Mr. Sullivan. Y>s, sir. 

('hairman Walsh How old a man ar<‘ y«Mi, Mr. Sullivan? 

Mr. Sullivan. Fift.v-three. 

('hairman Walsh. xVnd you are still Yvorking at tin' husine.ss? 

Mr. SiTLLTY'AN. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You h UY'e been, I take It, fiom your appearance a man of 
good habits? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes; I try to. 

Chairman Walsh. And you say your compensation now is, on the average 
all the YYmy around, $9.50 or $10 a Yvwk? 

Mr. Sullivan. YVs, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho you still make as much as you did under the same rate, 
wheu thej' paid 33 cents per hour, when it was first Instituted? 
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Mr. Stui.ivan. No, sir; not sinoe I have been liurt. 

Chairman Walsh. But prior to your Injury, your capacity was still as great 
to carry burdens, and everything? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. As it was wl\en you started in? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Outside of your injury, were you still an able man? 

IMr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Wliat has Ix'on your observation during these years as 
to the length of life of a man at that business, the average length of life, just 
as you take them, with their habits and everything else? How long do they last 
as a longshori'inan? 

Mr. SruavAX. About 15 years; sir. 

(!hali’man Walsh. About 15 jears? 

jMr. SuLLi\ \N. Y('s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, how about these loads that you carry in the hold? 
What are thi‘ packages (hat w)ii <-aiT;> — sugar, potatoes, Hour, and coffee? 
Please tell me. 

Mr. Sullivan. Sugar and starch — starch generally runs 2S0 pounds; bag 
flour, 280 poumN, tluit is larg(‘ siz(‘, ami small si/.(‘ Jlu ivoun(h ; sugar, from 320 to 
350 yiounds ; coflV'o runs .about 200 to 225 and 250, various weights. 

Chairman Walsh, Now', vvorklug in the hold day in and day ont, I would 
like .vou to give the commission tlie kuowle<lge you liave witli resyiect to tiie 
carrying of those loads on a man’s hack. Yon say it is a wdght of 280 poumls. 
How friajiiently do >on im^et with that, if you do nus't Avith it daily? 

Mi. SuLLtVAN. W('ll, that is a<*cording to the shipment. If the shipment is 
going to Glasgow, gtaierally tliere is a pde of Hour goes to Glasgow or to 
London, or possibly coIPh' going to T.ondon. 

C'liairman Walsh. S,np])<is(‘, now', yon had (lour going to (Jla''gow' or to London, 
or you were loading a ship for Glasgow or Tiondon, take it by tlie day, about 
how many loads of 280 yiounds would you have? 

Mr. Sullivan. Wliy, you may Jiava' a lliousaiid tons of Hour tliat would be 
possibly three or four lighters. 

Cliairmau Walsh. M hat is the longest time; take for a month or two yirior 
to your injury, when you were working steadily ; wliat was tin' longest time >oii 
ever curried loads continnously at 250 pounds or o\(n* in tlie hol<l? 

^fr. SuLLivvN. Weil, T iiav(‘ carried as long as 30 hours. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, i\lr. Sullivan, that is witliin two or tliriS‘ montlis 
prior to the time you vvt're injured? 

Mr. StJLLiVAN. N5); not witliin tliat time. 

Chairman Walsh. Weil, I will call your attention to tlie fact tliat my (pies- 
tioii was within two or tlirce montlis yirior to tlie time you were injured? 

IVIr. Sullivan. No; I liave not done it within that time. 

Chairman M'alsh. Have you carried those loads within tliat time? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, ^ir. 

Glialrinan Walsh, Loads of 250 pounds or more? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. For how long a time on a stretch? 

]\Ir. Sur.LTVAN. 'Well, for 15 Iiours. 

Chairman Walsh. You were then 52 yiMirs old? 

Mr, SuLiTVVN. Fifty-two years old. 

Chairman AValsh. As to tlu' tmnpt'rature in the hold, how does it range? 

Mr. Sullivan. AVi'll, it is about normal. 

Chairman AValsh. About normal? 

Air. Si’LLivAN. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AA'alsu. Now, on the docks where you have worked, have you 
observe! 1 whether or not there was any inspection by any per.son of the tackh? 
and appliances with which you worked? 

Mr, Sulliv an. AVell, only body I know to inspect is the storekeeper. 

Clialrman AAkvi.sii. At what dock? 

Mr. Sui.LivvN. On every pier. 

Chairman AAkvLsir. On every pier? 

Air. Sullivan. He is appointed for that w'ork, and before lie gives out the gear 
be is supposed to inspect it and see that it is In good condition for tlie men to 
work witli. 

Chairman AValsh, How frequently did he inspect it after It wuis given out? 

Air. SimiavAN. AVell, tliat I can not say. , 
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Chairman Walsh. Well, after the tackle was j^iven out and the upplhuH'cs 
were f^lven out, then whose duty, if it is any one’s, was it to inspect it and see 
that it was kept up in condition? 

IMr. Sullivan. The ganf?way man; that is, the man that is using it. 
Chairman Walsh. A laborer? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Mr. Baiunes. You know about the shelter? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baunls. Do you think it is a good thing, or has been a good thing, for tlu' 
longshoremen? 

Mr. Slluvan. Well, it is a good idea, for it keeps a lot of men off tlu‘ streets, 
Mr. Barnes, in stormy da.\s, and prevents lots of men going to saloons 

Mr. B MINES. Ilow about the unions her(i — up until how long ago has there 
Ikhsi two unions in the port? 

Mr. SULi.HAN. Sinee 1PH7. 

Mr. liAiLNES. Up until now? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Barnes. Now tluw are going together? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. And heretofore th(‘y have l>een opiiosing elements? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Tlmt is done away with new? 

]\Ir. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, I want to ask you with reference to the hatch covers tliat 
\ou (‘over tlie hatch opcmings vith at night aIkmi .\ou gt't done. Now, are those 
iiatcli covers often used as skids over which to pass freight? 

Mr. SxmLiVAN. Y(‘s, sir. 

Mr. Barnes, And the rt'siill is what? 

Mr. Slllinan. 'I’he la^sult is sometiiiu'S th(‘y shorten them. 

Mr, It MINES, That is, wIkun* the edges are worn? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yhes, sir. 

Mr. B.arnes. TIkmi hat is tlie result of that? 

Mr. Slllivvn. Soimnimes liable to drop down and sonu'body gets killed. 

Mr. It MINES. Do you know that <«> be the cause of aceidents? 

Mr. Si'LLiXAN. Yes, sit ; 1 lane seen aecukails of tliat kind occur. 

Mr. ItMUNLS. You p('rsonally liave witnessed U? 

, Ml Sulluan. ’hk'S, sir. 

All', ItARNES. Tlait is all. 

('ll iirman Walsh, T'hat is all; tliank yon, Mr. Sullivan. 

('all your m‘\t. Mr. Itarm^s 
Mr. Barnes. iMr. Campbell. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN GEORGE CAMPBELL. 

iMr Barnes. Yon may state your name and business. 

.Mr. (tAMi'HELL. Jolin G(*orge Campbell; work as storekeeper on l*ier (30 of the 
White St!ir Line. 

('liairman WAi.str. You may take the seat tlaa-e, Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. ItARNES. ]Mr Camithell, how long htive you hemi in longsliore work? 

Mr. ('ami'rell. Tx\ enty-eiglit years. 

IMr. ItARNES. Ilow' long lia\(‘ you h(*en storek('ei>er in this plaei'? 

Air. Campbell. For 10 years. 

Air. JtARNES. Do you have charge of all the gcNir and appliances ns(*d in 
liandling ctirgoes? 

Mr. Campbeli.. Yes, sir. 

Air. Barne.s. You give it out? 

Mr. C'ampbell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You hxik o^er it? Is it a part of your duty after giving it out 
to look over it on tiie sliij», or is tliat left to .someone else? 

Air. Campbell. As a rule, it is left to the men in charge of tlie hatches. 

Air. Barnes. It is only your duty to see that when it leaves your storeroom 
it is in good condition and proper rope or chain, or whatever It may be, for doing 
the M^ork called for? 

Air. Campbell. Yes, sir. 

Air. B.mines. Then the inspection of all this is really under the man, we wiU 
say, the gangway man, or the foreman, as a rule? 
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Mr. Campbell. While it is In use. As it leaves the storeroom it is all thor- 
oughly inspected by the storekeeper before going out. When it is out in use 
the gangway man and the men in charge of the dilferent hatches; generally 
they are <pialihed enough to look after that part of it themselves. If they see 
anytidng that requires renewing, tliey will have it done. 

Mr. Baknes. It would be their <lnty~that is, the duty of Ihe gangway man 
and tlie ordimiry longshoreman — It is his duty to complain to tlie foreman if he 
saw anything wrong? 

Mr. (’ampbell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bahnks. Now, tin' i)ier on which you w oi k is a very well-conducted pier, 
and you, as stor('keef)('r, look carefully as to the different things that go out 
of your hands — the same things that you tell us here would occair on other 
piers? 

Mr. Campbelt,. I can not speak for other i)iers, sir. I speak snnplv for 
Pier GO. 

Mr. Baunls. Have you knowl<Mlg(‘ of the other j)iers at all? 

Mr. Campbell. No, sir 

Mr. BxVIlnes. Nothing but luairsay? 

Mr. Campbell, Only liearsay. 

Mr. Baknks. Wiuit wouhl you think, Mr. Canii)bell, of a system of State 
inspecti(m? Do you think it w'ould be a goo<l thing? 

Mr. Campbell. Might work all rigid, 

Mr, Barnes, Work all right? 

IMr. Campbell, I guess so. 

Mr, Barnes. Mr. Campbell, what about accidents? Arc* .accidents frc‘quent In 
longsluue work? 

Mr. Campbeu-, Well, they art^ — some serious and some* very minor. 

Mr. Barnes, Do you consider longslioia* work a hazardous work? 

Mr. Cami’bell, It is, sir, to a cmMain extent, 

Mr, I>\RNEs, Will >ou nnine scum* othc'r work you know of that has as great 
a luizard? 

Mr, Campbell, Sliiphuiiders, medal workers. 

Mr. Barnes. What do ,\ou mcam by “ metal workers”? 

Mr, Campbell. That is, wlio put nji buildings. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, Mr. (himphc'll, you know something about tlu* way the 
men are lilred tliero, and they are taken on and put off evc'ry hour, arc' they not? 

IMr. (k\MPBELL. Vc's, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Tliat is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, tliank you, Mr Campholl. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. R. G. PALFERY. 

IMr, Barnes. State* your full name and ])osiii<aL 

Mr. Paleery. B. G. ihill\'r>, assistant snpc'nntcMidc'nt of tlie Canard iiiers. 

Mr. JhvRNEs. How long liavc' >on hc'en conneetc'd with the Ciinard Co.? 

Mr. I’vLEERY. Since Dc'cernbc'r last. 

Mr. B MINES. M’hat position did you hold last? 

I\lr. PvLEERY. Gc'iieral superintendent of the Nc'w York Dock Co. 

Mr. l»ARNi',s. Tint is the ec^mpany tlmt ha'< juc'rs c)\c‘r in Brooklyn? 

Mr, Paleerv. Yc's ; the BrocMdyii water front 

Mr. Barni s. \ oil arc* wry wc'li aec|iiaiiited witli hmgsliore work in the* j)ort? 

Mr. Paleery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Henv imin> longshoremen do you think thc‘re are in tins port? 

Mr. Pa r. EERY. About no.OGO. 

Mr. Barnes. Is tlie hiring C)vc*r at tin* jiic'rs wliere you formerly worked tiie 
same as the liiring here? 

Mr. Paeiery. Tile same; luit T had nothing to do with those piers, Imwevc'r. 

Mr. Jh\RNEs. You knew, liowever. that it was carried on just tlie same? 

Mr. P VT.EERY. Yes, sir; veu’y similar. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Palfery, wliat about your knowledge of work as carried on 
abroad? 

Mr. Palfery. In what respect? 

Mr. Barnes. Mdth respect both to the liandling of the cargo — that is, the 
mechanism — and also as to tlie hiring of the men? 

Mr. Palfery. Very similar to New York City. 

Mr. Barnes. What is your knowledge, for instance, of Hamburg or Liver- 
pool? • 
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Mr. Palfery. Much about the same as New York. 

Mr. Barnes. No; I say, wluit is your knowlcHl^^e of Liver})oor? How do .\(ni 
couie by your kiiowled^^eV 

Mr. I’ALFERY. I was sailing? out of there for 20 years. 

Mr. Barnes. You have been sailing out of tliere for 20 jears? Have you 
been in Hamburg? 

Mr. Palfery. I have; yes, sir; on one occasion; that is all. 

Mr. Barnes. What do you know about the luindling of cargo(*s tbeia* — the 
way in which it is liandled in the last few years? 

Mr. Palfery. No; it is 20 years since 1 was tliere, and I ha\a* laailly for- 
gotten. 

Mr. Barnes. So you could not make any comparison with Hamburg? 

Mr. I’ALi EHY. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. So far as Biveri>ool is concerned, >ou say tlu^ conditions tlas-e 
for carrying on the work are about the sam<‘ as they are here'? 

Mr. Palfery. Yes, sir; with the ('xc(‘}dion of the cranes for hoisting g(K>ds 
out of the holds. 

Mr. Barnes. Does that .seem to be a better plan? 

Mr. 1‘alfery. At times; yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, as is'gards the matter of hiring the num ; you know .some- 
thing about the way it is carried on in Livm-pool :it tlu' pre^MSd iina*? 

Mr. Palfery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Th\RNEs. Would that be possilile in New York City? 

Mr. PvLFERY. At times I think it would. Conditions are .sonu'what different, 

Mr. Barnes. ]\lr, Bal (('ry, an‘ you awan‘ of the fact that for 20 yeais the com- 
lainy employed nuMi by th(‘ Me(‘k, tlu* company >ou are now with? 

Mr. 1’alfery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Tiny di<l that for a numlMT of y(‘ars? 

Mr. Pai EERY. Yes, sir; 1 beluwe so. 

Mr. Barnes. Ito you know of any otlu'r coniiiany in the port of New York that 
hired num by the we<‘k? 

Mr. Palfery. No, sir. 

Mr IDknes. 'i'oii are very well acciualnted with tlie English situation, tlien? 

IMr. Pai. EERY. Yes, ‘^ar; fairly well. 

Mr. P.ARNES, Is the longshore work In Ifngland und(*r the* factory and work- 
shop a( t ? 

]\Tr. Palfery, No, sir; nol to my knowledge. 

Mr, Bvrnks. Not to .vour knowh'dge? 

“Mr. IWefkuy, No, sir. 

Ml B\rnes. You don’t know that for si'veral years now that the work In 
the ports of England have hcvii iindiT the factory and workshop act, and that 
tlH'.v liavi' n'gular State' or (be'ornnu'iit ins}K'etors? 

Mr. Pat.eery, No. sir; I didn’t know that. 

IMr. Byrnes. Do you liave any inspi'ction la'ri' at all? 

Mr, PaeI'ERY. Not State iiisiu'ction. 

Mr. Barnes. T mean, what sort of iiispi'etioii <lo you have on your pier? 

Mr, Palfery. In wliat re'STX'et — cargo or 

Mr. Barnes. Iiisjieelion of tlu' handling of earg(» — the* appliances and falls? 

Mr. Palfrey. Wo have men appointixl — wliat we call shore gangs and riggers, 
to attend to all the gear, and also ston‘ke(‘p<‘rs. 

Mr. IDrnks. You heard Mr. Camphell’s ti'stimony about the* storekeeper; are 
your storekeepers Hie same as Mr. (fampht'll? 

Mr. Paljt.ry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes, Do you have any regular man whosi' husiness It Is to do noth- 
ing else but inspect? 

Mr. Paltoky. Yes, sir; we have two men. One man takes two piers ami lias 
a gang, and the other man takes om' pie'r 

Mr. Barnes. Is he a rc'gular longshoreman? 

Mr. PalI'Tsry. No. sir ; he is what wo term a boatswain. 

Mr. Barnes. He is hired by the week, Ls be? 

Mr. Palfery. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Barnes. What do yriu lielieve the earnings of longshoremen in this port 
to be; I mean to take the jiort over? 

Mr. Palfery. I couldn’t judge the port over, but judging from our piers the 
longshoremen make about $16 a week. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you mean coal handlers and all, or do you just mean the 
freight, men? 
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Mr. Palfery. The coal handlers we have nothing to do with. That is done by 
Italians, 

Mr. liAKNEH. You do not count those in jour estimate? 

Mr. I’a LEERY. No, sir. 

Mr. Hakaes. Fifteen dollars for the fnaght liandlers? 

IVIr. Pair-’ery. Y<‘s, sir. 

Mr. liARNEs. How ahoul the number of aecidents that occur in dock work? 
Do you consider It a hazardous work? 

Mr. Palfery. No, sir; T do not. 

Mr. Parnes. You <1o not? 

Mr. Paij FRY, I'kxcepting in certain, sp(*cial comlitions. 

Mr. Barnes. ANdiat are those sp<s‘ial conditions? 

]\[r. Paivery. Ydum we are lifting heavy weights. 

IMr. P>arm;s. Are men ('vci* hurt in llu‘ hold hy fulling objects, as well as 

Mr. Pai I'EUY. M’e ha\e via-y U'W n<*<‘i(h‘nls of that kind 

Mr. Barnes. I am not speaking of your dock in particular, hut the otlu'r 
docks. Are men hurt? 

IMr. Palieky. In the hold? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes. 

IMr. Palfery. 1 Ix'lleve they are. 

IMr. Barnes. How al)out num being knockcsl off the ships? 

Mr. PaM'Erv. I'ou mean fr(»m th(‘ d<‘(*k to the hold? 

IMr. Barnes. Y('s; does that occur? 

Mr. Pali-ery. T think tluit is M'IW oftmi a man’s own fault. 

Mr. Barnis. But it does occur? 

IMr. PM.inRY. It <Io<'S occur; > ('s sir. 

Mr. B MINES. How' about minor hurts? l>o .\ou think there are many among 

the men? 

Mr. Pau ery. Ther(‘ ar ' many mim>r occurrenees through inexperienced men. 
Mr. Barm s. Tlirough Inexperiimced men? 

IMr. Pai.fery. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Barm s. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. I'alkery. Wi'11, the ('X'lR'riencod longshoreman will t<‘ll you himself that 
wlien he is working alongside of a man who is ine\perien<*ed la* is liable to have 
}.n accident himself. It ilepemls on the foriMnau to hire the Ix'st men he can 
g(>t. Sometimes there are not enough longshoremmi. 

IMr. Barnfs. How aliont taking np colli'ctions? Are collections for injured 
longshonmum tulveii u]) on your i>i(*r? 

Mr. Bali- FRY. Not hy us; by the num thmnsidvt'S. 

IMr. Barnes. ''I'hc'y atUmd to that altogethm*? 

IMr. Palfery. Y('s, sir. 

Mr. Barnfs. That is a custom on your pirn*? 

IMr. Pm EERY. It has laam done; yes, sir, 

IMr. Barnes. 'Tliat is all. 

(’oinmissloiu'r (I mire i son. Yon do not consider the calling of a longshoreman 
a very dangerous oiu'? 

Mr, Pauery. No. sir. 

Poinmissioner (Iaruitsivn. If it is not, why is it testified here by men repre- 
senting the comiianics that the insurance rates are prohibitive? 

Mr. I’at.fkry, d’hal is entirelv a matt»'r with them. 

Commissioner C m;rt rsoN. What? 

IMr. Palfery. h’hat is a matter for tluan. That is iny experience. 
(Commissioner C. \rretson. A mattei- for wliom? 

Mr. Paeeery. Tlie ixaij^le putting that to the front. 

(Commissioner Carrepson. It has been testified that the rate for insuring 
longshoremen is so liigli that it is cheaper for the company to underwrite its 
own risks? 

I\Ir. 1‘ALFERY, It Is not desirable, only in certain conditions. 

Commissioner Carretson. Insurance rates tell nothing in regard to the risks 
of the business? 

Mr. Palfery. I do not say that. 

Commissionm- Oxrretson. Then if it is not dangerous, why is the rate high? 
IMr. Palfery. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Carretson. You do know, though, that the business is not 
one of risk? 

Mr. Palfery. T'^nder certain conditions; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Carretson. Oh, under certain conditions. 
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Mr. Palfery. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (Jarketson. AVliat are those comlltloiis? 

Mr. Palfery. Under certain conditions, or when yon have jrot inexperienccMi 
men handling it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then it depends on the man to guard agulusr the 
business? 

Mr. Palfery. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakri.tson. Then there never was a man killed in war nnl^^s 
he went to war, was there? War is quote<l somewhat risky for soldua-^? 

Mr. Pai.feky. A'es, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. If he dhl not become a soldier, lu> dhl not accrpt 
the risks of war? 

Mr. I’ALi EUY. No, sir. 

Commissioner (Jarketson. And if he does not become a longshoreman d is 
not a risky business? 

Mr. Palfery. Tlnit is all right. 

(\)mmissioner Garrftson. You referred to the method of hiring nuMi that 
obtains in Liverpool as possible in New York. How was a portion of tlu' 
time? 

Mr. Palfery. At times; yes, sir. 

CommissioiuT (;AKULIso^. What is the drawliack the balance of the time? 

IMr. 1 ‘alii;ry. Well, take for instance we have a slop coming in in tlu' morii- 
ing ; it is suppos('d to arri\e at Id o*< lo<‘k ; sh<^ does not gi't up here until Li. 

(Commissioner (JARiiLisoN. Tluai i( is a <piestion of cost? 

Mr. Palfkiiy. Yes, sir: a question of cost. We would possibly have to h.ive 
about 200 nu'ii waiting for a ship. 

(ComimssiomT Gakkltson. Abolish the question of added cost? 

Mr. PalT'EUY. Y(‘<, sir. 

(Commissioner Garrutson. And the Liverpool plan would be perfectly prac- 
ticable hero? 

Mr. P via FRY. Under certain conditions. 

Commisvioiu'r (Jarrlisiin. That Is a saving clause, under certain conditions? 

IMr, l*Ai I- FRY. Y(‘S, sir. 

Cmnmissioiuu’ Gvkritson. It is a risky conditi<ni under certain <‘ondilions? 

Mr. 1 * A 1. 1' FRY. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gariutson. And It is nonrisky under certain conditions? 

Mr. i'Ai.FERY. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner C.arri tson. And if jou could abolish cost, if you could abolish 
cost Older certain conditions? 

Mr. Pai.ffry. Yes, sir. 

Coimni.ssioner Garrltson. In evi'ry movement men have made for their own 
be(t<‘iTneiit, in wagi‘S, or in conditions, hasn’t it always been a question of 
cost? 

Mr. Palfery, I don’t know. 

Cominissiouer (Jarritsox. In wlint cum* not? 

Mr. Palfuiy. I don’t know. 

CoininissioiKU- (J vrrktson. Isn’t tliat ordinarily the dominating feature of dis- 
agreement as iK'tvveeii men and manager that undeiiii's collective dealing, that 
collec tive dealing is apt to force cost uiion the employer? 

IMr. Palfery. I don’t know 

Commissioner Garretson. How is that? 

Mr. Pai.fery. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Garriuson. You don’t? 

Mr. I^ALFERY. No. 

(Commissioner G vrhi tson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Parnls. About shelters, you have three ph-rs, I believe? 

]Mr. Palfery. Yes. 

]\rr. Barnes. Has your company (wer erected a shelter of any kind at any 
point? 

Mr. Palfery. No, sir: vv^e allow the men to come inside when It is raining. 

IMr. Barnes. When they are not employed? 

IMr. Palfery. YT^s, sir; when we expect to employ them. When there is any 
ship there they are at liberty to come in. 

Mr. Barnes. How about a place for placing the men after they are Injured? 

Mr. Palfery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do yon have any place where you can give them shelter? 

Mr. Palfery. Yes, sir; we have a man, first aid to injurwl, on the job all the 
time. 
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Mr. Barnes. A niau for thatV 
Mr. Paleeky. Yos, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you a room set apart for that? 

Mr, PalI'EUY. Several rooms; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you a room set apart there for that? 

Mr. Paeieuy. Not one i)artieular room, but several we <'au make use of. 

Mr. Barnes. They are used for other i)urposeH as well? 

Mr. Paleery. Yes, sir; we have ships lo call on at any moiiieiit, 

Mr. Barnes. You do not lia\e rooms with hot and eold water and bandages 
and things of that kind? 

Mr. Paleery. No, sir; not absolnt(‘ly. 

(Tialrnian Walsh. What is tlu' name of the man who has eharge of the dock 
that gives first aid to th(‘ injnnMi? 

Mr, Pali'Luy. I couldn’t tell jou the name of the man, 

Chiairnian Wai.sh. Is he on jour ilock? 

Mr. Pal, EERY. Y(‘s, sir. 

(-hainnan AVai.sh. How long has he been there? 

Mr. Paleery. I'ossibly about lli months. 

(’hainnan Walsh. Will you please send his name? 

Mr. PatU'Ery. Yes, sir. 

(diairman Walsh. Will you tehudione in when you go back? 

Mr. Paleery. Yes, sir. 

(The name subse(iueidly furnished is as follows' liouis Pranklin, special 
otlictu', ld()2 .lackson A\enue. Bronx. Nhuv York C’lty ) 

Commissioner (Iarretson And the term of service? 

Mr. Barnes. You will phone in the name of this man that you have that gives 
first aid to tlie injured? 

Mr. Pai-eery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. That is iiii I have. 

Chairman Walsh. 'Phank you; that is all. 

Mr. Barnes. You will arraegv' with the sergeant at arms wliere he can jihone 
you ? 

Mr. Paleery. Yes, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS MARY OAKLEY HAY. 

Mr. Barnes. Miss Hay, will you state your preseut position? 

Miss Hay. I am gemu'al secn^tary of the As'>;ociat(Ml Cliarlties of Pottstown. 
Mr. P>\RNES. Of Pottstown, Ihi.? 

Miss Hay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Before you took that position what position did yon liold luue 
iu this city? 

iVIlss Hay. I was a visitor for the assoiuation for improving the condition of 
the poor. 

Mr. P>\RNEs. AVhere was your distrud? 

Miss H VY. My district nas from (’hamhcrs Street to Pourti'cnth Street, and 
I'linning east ns far as tlie Hudson. 

Mr. Bvknes. That is. jon took th(‘ water front? 

Miss Hay. Yes, sir, 

Mr, Barnes. Prom what streid? 

Miss Haal ('hamhers Street to Fourteenth Street. 

Mr. Barnes Aliont how many blocks north and south? 

MI.SS Hay. About .T2. I think.* 

Mr, Barnes. U was your duty, as an agent of tin* A 1 C. P., to work among 
the people in the various lines? 

Miss Hay. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Will yon go ahead and tell the commission sometldng about 
your cxpi'rience with longshoremen? 

Miss Hay. Yi's, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. .Vs I \inderstaud you, on account of that district you came in 
contact with a nninher of long.shoremen? 

Miss Hay. My district was almost exclusively made up of the families of 
longshoremen. That is, the people with whom I dealt were all longshoremen, 
except 3 out of 125 families which I had under my care. 

I was sent there, told when I went there that it was one of the most diffi- 
cult, most hopeless districts of the city, because of the drinking of the long- 
shoremen, because no one understood them, and I think I was rather pitied 



by most of the visitors for having to take a position down there. I found 
before I had been there very long tiiat tlie problem of the homes, of recon- 
structing tUose homes, lay entirely with what we could do to change the lives 
of the men, because of the irregularity of the hours of w'ork, the wage, and 
the drinking, an<l the physical disease wdiich came about through the irn'gu- 
Inrity of their life made\he problem of the home impossible to solve unless 
something could be done to change that work with the imui. Ih'fore I had 
been there many months I stated to my superintemleni tliat 1 f(‘It tliat we 
might go on pouring out relief to those familn‘S for 40 or 50 years, and w(‘ never 
would be touching the seat of the trouble. TIkmv was no place I found pro- 
vided for the nusi to rest in while they were waiting for their boats. In gtang 
up and dowai West Street to find out something about the way in which tln'v 
spent their time, and the kind of work wddch tliey were accu.stomeil to (lolng. 
the hazard on the docks, and everything which really iiertaiiual to their lile 
1 found that none of the staimen’s places whi(*h are open to sailors along the 
vvat(‘r front were habituated at all by any of the longshoremen; that it wms 
almost a caste between the two; they had nothing to do with each other, so 
that the only place open to those men for rest or protection from the storms 
in winter and from the heat in the summer was tlie saloons. , . , 

Of course, it is not lu'ces^ary to say that that watt*r front is lined with 
saloons. 1 know' from the men theniselv(‘s that those saloons are of the very 
worst tyrie. A man soimdimes doi's not have nine to go hoin(‘ to his hineheon, 
heeause he may he too many blocks away. Som(‘tinies the hours nooning, I 
am told 1)Y the" men, is shortened; he will 1 h‘ obliged to gel hack to his work 
sooner than within tlie hour. In that cast* he very often g<‘<vs to the saloon for 
the free lunch which is given, and the fr(‘0 lunch is proliahly, it is probably 
niiiu'cessary b) say, the worst food that could h<' siuvcd to a man; probably 
he would not be able to take it except for the driidv. ddien he comes out ex- 
hausted, and he ikmmIs a ilrink to stimulate him. Thos(‘, <>f course, are facts that 
were brought to me by daily visitation in those homes, liearing the stories. 
Men l)(*eoim‘ drunkards through their livt'S, a great many ol Ihmn, and some- 
times the wives. ()f eoui’se, tlie long'^horiaiuai with w lioni I dealt were all 
(oastwise num, I think, with I1 h‘ e\<'<’piioii ol thris' or tour (ainilies, and the 
conditions on tlie coastwise lines are very much worse than those upon the other 
lines of vessels, ddie coast vvisv* men are not unioinziMl. I think you wall hud 
the ‘W'henango that is the term gi\(‘U to a tramp longsiioreman — is mon? 
prevalent; there are more of them through that coastwise district tlian in any 
other di'drlct in tlic city. ^ -.r- 

.Mr. Ih'i \i.s. Tell me soinelhing. Miss Ilay, about the study you made ot 125. 
Didn’t yoc uiiike a study of tlie J2.5 familu'sV 

IVIiss'llAY. I did to a certain degree; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hvunls. W'hat discsises did von rnKl? 

.Miss n VY. W'e liad a rough cslimabs ahoni 15 jier cent of our eases die of 
tul)i'r(‘iilosis. The records ot Ihosi* eases could hi‘ lonnd in the re<-ords of th(‘ 
A. I. (\ I'. 1 lmv<- Itad one man in the third stages he is now in Siaiton Hos- 
pital, where 1 reniovcMl him to that liospital ; aial siweral in the S(‘Cond stage; 
tlieiH' vv(a-c ])rohal)lv a gn^al many in lli<‘ lirst slagi‘ — 

Mr. Harnks. Still working. 

Miss Hav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. IDknks. Nt'haf move did > on make looldng to their betteriiKMit V Dhi you 
make any move at all in th<‘ district V I mean, did you go to the superintend- 
ents of tlie piers, or anybody? 

Miss Hay. Yes, sir; J did. 1 talked to Mr. Mnn.son, one of the Brooklyn liiu's; 
I talki'd to IMr. Walker, of the OKI Dominion Liiu'; to Mr. IMeasance, who is 
vice president of the Clyile laiuc They all sissiuhI to he very iniieh inten-sted. 
My plan for them was to duplicate what has aliasidy h(‘en citisl — th(‘ one rest 
at Twenty-third Street. I iiad l«>iind vvhat cjT(‘ctual work that was doing, and, 
of course, I found in the course of my work that other people had heeome inter- 
estisl in the same thing and had felt that that was tlie proiicr solution of the 
problem. All of those men to whom I sp<ike — \ spoke to a good many of the 
superintendents and the timekeepers— and I think there were not very many 
along the water front there whom I did not talk to in the course of the months 
in which I w'as there, because I bail to go to them oftentimes in order to get a 
man hack Into his position. Sometimes it was a dittlcuit problem, because the 
men were only known by numbers — by the checks — not by name. That was 
true on the Clyde Line when I left here. 
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Ohalrnian Walsh. Oii what line? 

Miss Hay. On the Clyde Line. 

Th<‘i-o se(‘me(l to ])e a general opinion among the men that that was the most 
hazardous lini' to work on in the city. I don’t know why. In talking to th(»se 
naui I had lioi)od that the steamship companies w'oidd see that it was to their 
advantage' to have tlios<' ri'sts and would help in taking up tho matter and fur- 
nishing tlie funds. :My own organization did not feel that they could finance a 
sehena' of that kin<!, although they felt it was a good plan. In going to those 
men, they all of tla'iu said that they felt the need; that It would bo a good solu- 
tion of the T>roblem ; they b'lt that the irregularity underlaid the drunkenness, 
tind they felt that the r('st wouhl be a good thing, and I was received very cour- 
ti'ously, but nothing was (wer done. I asked for a delegate to be sent to some 
of the mcf'tings which I laid started for long.shon'inen in the interests of those 
re'^ts, and 1 asked lor st<‘am.shi}) delegates, and several w(*re promises; but one 
canu'. lie was not a great help to us, and came without any promise — any 
definite promise of assistant' — at all. After that no om* canu', though we con- 
timially si'iit invitations. Those meetings were held jit (Ireenvvich House during 
the whole sumiiH'r of lust year. 

Mr. IbvKNKs. Tell mo what you learned in visiting tliose families and going 
around the ]»iers. What did you h'urn about acci^lents? 

Hiss Hay. Tiiat they were V('ry freqiu'nt. I have liei'ii tohl by a great num- 
ber of men that they occur at least onc(‘ a day on each pier in tlie North lliver. 

Mr. Bauaks. Meaning by that a S(‘rious accident? 

Miss Hay. I can not say as to that. 

Mr. Haunks. Hid you find that tlie longshoremen regard tlu* small hurts as 
accidems? 

Miss Hay. No. sir. 

Mr. Kaukks. Would they have meant one of those, that if a man simply got 
two fingers badly mashed, they would md call tliat an accident on tlie jaer? 

Miss Hay. I had a man go to work after about a week and a half after he had 
his shouhh'r pulleil out of joint; he fi'lt that he must go back. 

Mr. Hauaes. He could work with his arm in that condition? 

Miss 11 \Y. Yes, sir. 

xMr, Kaknks. In connection with your invH'Sligation on tiie water front, wdiich, 
I think, bears some on this subject, didn’t you visit many of the coal barges? 

Miss Hay. I did. 

Mr. Barnes. And take up the subject of the w'omen and children on them? 

Miss Hay. I did. 

Mr. Baunks. Ti'll us something about the schooling of the children and the 
kind of women on th(' boats. 

Miss Hay. I had called at the union rooms of the longshoremen’s uniim to 
obtain the si'rvices of a man whom I wanted to speak at one of my meetings. 
M’e were holding our meetings then at St. George’s Memorial House here. A 
man came forward and stated he wished some one would take an interest in thi^ 
number of children on those barges who were getting no education. His esti- 
mate was that there were about 4,000 chihlren on those barges who had no 
chance for education. He had formerly been a captain of one of the coal barges 
and had come ashore because he felt that he could not educate his one cliild 
there. His whole heart really was in changing that condition. He became the 
leader, 1 think, of that union. I suc(*eeded in having a boat offereil to me by the 
Seamen's Ghurch Institute, in putting the matter before Mr. Dean, the superin- 
tcmh'nt of the institute, they offered me this barge, and I obtained the per- 
mission of my society to take about four of five days out of my week for an 
investigation of those barges. 

I think we saw', probably, in visiting Newtown Creek and Jay Street, Court 
Street, St, George, one or two other points, I think we boarded probably 30 
boats. Of course we saw any number of others. I talked with the families on 
those boats, going with this union man who could, of course, get me access to 
homes to whicli I could not have gotten into without his assistance. 

Mr, Barnes. You mean the homes on the barges? 

Miss Hay. The homes on the barges. I found that tlie wage, which has since 
been raised, was too small to permit of the families living on shore, and that 
there w'ere a number of children, the average on those barge.s never getting any 
schooling. The average size of the barge is 10 by 12 feet — that Is, the cabin 
liart of the barge ; that is sometimes in one room and sometimes divided into two 
rooms. In those rooms I have seen a family of eight living. Part of those 
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children, two of those children, 17 and 19 years old, and four adults hesido-;. 1 
am told that there are larger 

Chairman Walsh. Four adults and four children? 

Miss Hay. Four adults and four children. 

Later I went to a meeting \\hich was held by the bargemen, and after that 
meeting arrangements wtM*e made j^o that they could <’ome to the room in wlneli 
I had a table given me and Avh(‘re a friend was with me to get their testimony- - 
told me the story of tlieir familH\s. One captain told me of his \\liole life, lb' 
had lost a limb, he had always li\(Hl on board the vessel, was brought up on a 
canal boat, and had known nothing but that lib'. He has ni'M'r had any edin 
cation. Ni'ilher had his wife. Neither he nor his wife could writt' their name-, 
and only two of tiie ehildri'ii had had any education whatever, ddiat ('ducat ion 
had eAtemled over a three months’ lu'riod, and througli some trouble on the boat 
he h<ad lost his position, and th<\v wert' obliged to be on-shore. 

;Mr. ]5arm:s. Did you take up the matter with thi' bmird of t'dueation hei-e in 
the city? 

Miss H \Y. I did ; as soon as I heard of the number of childn'n I w'ent directly 
to I\lr. Findlay, whom I had known and who was thi'ii Just undertaking his 
work as superintendent of education. 

IMr. 1? MINES. You metin ISTr. John H. Findla> ? 

Miss H \Y. Mr. .lohn H. Findlay, tuid Mr. Findlay referred it to the ei'ii'-us 
board. The census board, upon wliom I called about a week later, had gottt'ii a 
\('ry small ri'turn. I couldn’t umlerstand it, and in asking the men wdiy that was 
tliis wtis tlK'ir statement : “No inspector of any kind has bei'ii on our boats for at 
least JO years.” L>o you kmwv the way they tain; the census? They go to thi' 
coal eomiiaiiies and ask how' many chibliM'ii tln'ce an*, and then llu'y w’alk along 
tlu' shore and take the rianu'S of the boats. I don’t know' how true that i'-, but 
that lias b(*(*n the statonu'iit from a number of barg(.'meii to me. There are Ik’JOO 
of Tile'll' coal bargi'S. 

t’hairmaii ^\’\IsH. How’ many? 

.Miss JIv\. 'Thri'i' tliousand two liundri'd ]>l\jng in ami out td’ the New York 
Harbor, and from th(' coal ccuniianies themst'lves I learned that 1,000 of thos(‘ 
im'U W('r(' rated w itli familii's. Averaging 11 childri'n to a family, >ou w'ould have 
>our d.ooo childri'ii; ami that probably is not a large estimate, eonslilering the 
numbers of other barges which are a'so In the harbor. 

Ml'. Laijnes. Mms Hay, do you believe there is much immorality on those 
b;u g('s? 

Ml s Hay. I ha\e bei'ii told there was. 

Mr, d MINES. You m'V<'r heard <d' a ease of tlie so-called white slavery, <u' any- 
thing (d tliat kind in connection w'lth it? 

IMiss 1 Iay. No, sir. 

IMr. MINES. You m'^('r did? 

IMiss Hay. No, sir. 

]Mr. lUiiNES. Never did? 

Chairman W\esh. Do you want to ask any questions? 

Commissioner Hmikihan. YY's ; I would liki' to ask a b'W'. 

I would liki' to know' if you hav(' thought of any (h'fmiti' ehang(*s that w'ould 
improve the conditions surrounding the longshoreman? 

.Miss Have I think the rest is one of the most lu'ces^ary. 

CommissloiK'r Haiuhvian. What is it? 

.Miss Hay. I’utling up the re^ts, like the reading room w’hich Is at Tw’onty- 
seM)nd Strei't ; I think that should be along tin' water Iroiii. 

I can not s('e why there can not be ti'b'phonic communication Ix'tw'een those 
rests and the exchange companies, so that those men might know’ w'hen tlu'y 
could be employed. 

(’oiumissioiH'r llAitRTxrAN. And in these rests have some means looking out 
for the injured? 

IMiss Hay. I should think there should he. 

Commissioner IIauihman. That is all I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Lennon would likt' to a.sk some questions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wh(*ro do those barges come from? Do you know 
where they start? Those coal barges on which the families live? 

Miss Hay. I think the largest coaling station is probably St. George. 

Commissioner Lennon. It is not the starting point of tlieir trip. Tluit is 
were they unload, is it not? 

Miss Hay. They nnload in Now York. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know who owns those coal barges? 

38819°— S. Doc. 41.5, G4-1— vol 3 7 
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Mib« Hay. I know several. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Who are they .supposed to lielon^ to? 

Miss Hay. To Burns — the Burns firm is a lar^e tirm — the Moore is a large 
tirni ; the McWilliams. 

(yommissioner Lennon. They belong, then, to firms dealing in coal that do 
business in New York City, you bi'licve? 

Miss Hay. Yes, sir. 

(hmimissioner liKNNON. They do not belong to the linns that run the mini's? 

iMiss HaYj^ No, sir. They have tlu'ir (/llices at 1 Stuti' Street. 

(Commissioner I^ennon. Have you I'ver made any investigation of tlie canal 
barges tliat come here? Are they of a similar character, as to having families 
residing on them? 

Miss Hvy. No, sir. 

(Commissioner Lennon. And the conditions? 

Miss Hay. No, sir. I have not made vvliat I would call an investigation, but 
I have boardi'd several of them and of tlie lumber barges, so that I might know 
the dilTi'rence between ways of living on the different liarges. Of course, it 
was a vi'ry tentative I'xamination, as you might know, from tlu' fact that I wais 
thi'i-e only so short a time. I think the lile on the canal boat is much better, 
from the fact that those boats can tie up duruig the winter for three or four 
months at a time, giving those familii'S an opportunity to live on shore and 
to mingle with the ordinary things which we call civilr/ang. 

(Commissioner I.knnon. Yes. 

Miss H\y. That.m, they havi' a church-going ladvih'ge, the small school 
privlh'ge, educational privilege, which is impossilile to the coal-liarge people. 

(Commissioner lauNNoN, Of Ihi' number of boats that vou iiiM'stigaled — .30 or 
Ilf), wlmtever the number wnms — did you obtain facts as to tlie mimia'r of childreii 
tlnit wa're entirely illiterate? 

Miss Ha\. No, sir. 

CommisMoiu'r Lennon. You did not? 

Miss H \Y. No, sir. 

( \)mmissioner Lennon. Hid your ob.servation lead you to bi'lu've that most 
ol them WA're illiterate? 

C\liss Hay. Y('s, sir. lii many instances tbe jiarents can lu'itlu'r I’cad nor 
wu’ite. 

('Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

(Chairman Waish. Mr. (larretson, do yon want to ask any (pu'stions? 

(Commissioner (Jakuei’son. No; I think not. 

(’ommissioiu'r 0’(k)NNEEE. What lum been tbe result of all this investigation? 
Wliat is tlie outcome? 

Miss Hay. The ontconu'? 

Commissioner O’Connei e. Has any n'al good resulU'd and lieen put into 
oftect, any changes in Hie conditions bn- their benetit? 

IVtiss IT AAA No, sir. 

Commissioner 0 ’(Jonneij.. What lias come from all tlie wmrk you have done 
for tlie socii'ty? 

INTiss Hay. I am not here now. I am in Pottstown. 

(hunmissioner ()’(Conneel. Did the work die when you wont away? 

Miss Hay. There is another visitor in my place tliere doing just the relief 
work, I suppose. That was all I was supposed to do, Imt 1 Ix'came so inter- 
ested that I was very glad to give any time I could give outside of my regu- 
lar relief visiting to study ing the question, because I felt that the relief wais 
thnnvn awmy so long as the heart of the sulijeet wa.s never touched. 

Mr. B.UINES. Did I understand you to mean by that tliut there would never 
be a stop to the relief as long as the hours coutiiiue as they are? 

Miss Hay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. That you would have to keep the families all the time? 

Miss Hay. The organization has had its liftieth anniversary. 

Mr. Barnes. It is a district of the A. I. C. P.? 

Miss Hay. Yes, sir 

Mr. Barnes. They have always had to help the water-front workers? 

Miss Hay. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you. Call your next. 
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TESTIMONY OF MISS HANNAH K. GRAHAM. 

Mr. Baenes. Miss Graham, will you state your name and position? 

Miss Graham. My name is Hannah K. Graham, and 1 am the f^eneral sec- 
retary of the Church Temperance Society of the United States, the episcopal 
Church. 

IMr. ICuiNES. Miss Graham, you arc really directly in charji^e of the only 
Longshoremen’s Rest in the port, I l)elie\e? 

yiiss Gkahajm. Yi.vs, sir. I belime it is the only Lon;^shoremen’s U^^st in the 
United States, excliisiv (^ly for lonashoreimm. 

IMr. Barnes. Exclusively for longshoremen? 

IMisS (rRAHAM. ¥(‘8, Sir. 

IMr. Barnes. Is it possihh' for a longshorcMiian to us(‘ the Seaman’s Ih'sL or 
places for loaling? 

Miss (iiiAiiAM. No, sir. I understand that the longshorena'n ami sailors do 
not amalgamate. 

Mr. Barnes, Will you tell the commission a little bit about your cxperitmci', 
brnUly, how you founded this shelter and sona^ of its results? 

Miss (diAiiAM. Y('s, sir. 'Jhie attention of the ikhvIs of the longshoreman 
was called to us liy a longshoiamian himself, who w'rote and said that there 
were no jilaces of shelter, eitbm* winter or sumnu*r, for thmn to go In the 
intt'iwals when th(\v wm'e not working and because tla^y did not wxirk steadil.N, 
but would just get togidlKU' as the cargo accumulated. Tlu're were many 
hours whmi they liad to be on the wat(‘r front; they could not go to their 
homes liecause they would lose tlunr chances of the next job. And so the 
result was that large numhm'.s of them spent their times in the saloons, which 
was not smpiising iiudm’ the eomlilions. 1 b.‘ ask(‘d us if W’e could nut do 
soimahing to jiriwnh* a warm, comloilahle room wlu're those men could he in 
cloM' proximity to tla'ir work, and afU'r some time we discovered a place oppo- 
site till' Amerieaii Line jiier wdneh we reiitiMl, a three-story building, and w^e de- 
enli'd that then^ should he no ellort at ndigious w'ork, no (dTort .it temjieranee 
woik, which IS onr jiarln-ular work: but that we w'ould simply opmi another 
door oilier than the swiiiiring door of the saloon, and hd the men liave their 
(.‘hoiee as to which llu\v would use. 

W'hmi it was lirst opem‘d thmx' was some — 1 w'a.s going to say some distrust, 
hut some susincion of our moinos among the longshoimnen of ourselves, ami 
1 think thi'y had an nhsa that W(‘ w<‘re connected wdtli the steamship com- 
panies, 'ind that it w'as going to house the strikehreakers in tlui future. After 
a little 'eeir minds got <iuite disabused and they found that w'c had no hid- 
d(Mi moti\e ()thi*r than tludr wadfare, and they began to come to the rest in 
great numbers, 

I think the first two years wa? hail about 288, (K)() men thma‘. W(? have no name 
of our own on the buililing. We simply have “ Jjongshoremen’s Rest,” and we 
sent an invitation along the docks and asked evm’y man w'ho wainted to use it 
to come there and bring his pipe and make himsi*!! at liome. Wo w^ere warned 
that we should Iulnc a gnait deal of trouble, hut I must say that our experience 
has been that not only have the men appreciated it, but w^e have had no rules to 
pul up, and we ba\(‘ bad no troubh' in kei^juug ordiT. With a largi' nuiiiber of 
iiuMi like that, of all nationalities, w’e expected that there would be some ditti- 
culty, but Ave have ii<‘v(‘r bad it. And now it has been in operation four years. 

have not ajijieah'd to the jmblic or brought ours(‘I\cs forward in any way, be- 
cause w'^e thought it w^ould hinder the work to be identified with any church or 
any particular organization, and wdiat we w'anted was to get all the longshore- 
men, entirely irrespective of what church or nationality or color or anything else 
(hey Avere. We did not care whether they AV(‘re union men or nonunion men; 
all Ave asked was, “Are you a longshoreman?” We found there were gi-eat 
grade.s, different grades of men In the hold skilled — the deck man who handled 
the cargo on the deck, and the dock man who handled the cargo on the docks. 
Api>arently, the men get pretty well paid, but when you take it altogether — of 
course they do not wmrk — their Avork is casual ; and this w^eek they may receive 
quite good wages and next week they may receive a small amount. That, of 
course, is very detrimental to anyone k(K*ping liouse, wives or meru They feel 
rich one week and they spend their money, ami, of course, a great deal of it was 
left in the saloons. 

I have been told by longshoremen myself that a great deal more has gone to 
the home in the pay envelopes since the shelter was openeii than ever did before. 
That was our chief object; of course, we want to make the men more sober; It 
is for the interest of the men, their families, and the steamship companies. Be- 
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cause, as everyone knows to-day, it is not a question of jxuesswork, It is a ques- 
tion of absolute sclent Itic fact that there are more accidents wlien men drink, 
even in moderation; that a man’s si^ht and everything else is not as keen as it 
would be otlierwise. d'luuad’ore, there is likely to be many more accidents if 
men have not places provide<i for them other than saloons. The saloons exist 
simply because no one lias done anything for those men. I feel that we have 
started the first rest, and we have denionstrated that the men do appreciate it, 
and that it is of service. I do not care wliether the Stale or the city or the 
steamsliip company, or who does it, l)ut it should be there, and those rests should 
be all along tlie water front. We reach, probably, five docks — the Anchor, the 
American, tlie (hinard, and the White Star. We have not ajipUed to the stemn- 
shij) companies for any help. We have carried it on ourselves. We had the 
funds in hand which we had set aside for that purpose to begin that work and 
we took the place for five years in faith. AVe felt quite confident that it would 
sueceed. I think that is all. 

Mr. Baum;s. Do I understand you to say that the steamship companies have 
never given you any aid; that is, never any money? 

Miss (liuii v.M. We ha\e never asked them, sir. 

Air. Baiinks. That is all. 

Chairman AA’’ALSir. Alamt how many per day lasort to that in good weatlier? 

Miss Graham. About GOO — from 4(K) to GOO. 

Chairman Walsh. What has your experience becai as to crowding in stormy 
weather— bad weather? 

Miss Graham. AA> have more imm, of course, in the wintertime — we have 
far more men — not only becau.se of the weather, but becau.se of the numbers of 
thos(‘ iiKui vlu'ii work is scarce wiio go to the (treat TaiKes. The men who work 
in the winter on the doclcs go to tlie Great Lakes, and so, of course, that lessens 
the att(‘ndano(‘ in the summer. Of coursis some tinu's you might go into the 
rest — it is a three-story building — but tin' tlrst two slorii'S wmild be crowded; 
and you might go in an hour afliwwards and they would all Ix' at work. Those 
who are not set on will come hack and ])ut in the tinu' betwa'on tlie ni'xt call; 
they would come in tluMi — we have a teh'phom' and tb(‘ formnan on tlie ilock can 
(‘all to the rest when tlu^y want more men. Tlaw feel that tlu'v can SH dowm 
and play a game of cards or shutlleboard or ch(‘ckers, or anything else, and bo 
not in danger of losing the (*hance to work. 

Chairman W\lsii. t was going to ask you to describe all the accommodations 
furnished at the rest? 

Miss (iRAiiAM. W(' fell that we must ha^e a plain room, not too fine, but in 
comfortable surroundings, juit in all kinds of gaim^s, because tlu'y are men of 
aidion; th(‘y are not men who road a givat disil, but tlu'y are increasing in 
their reading, AVe put m a good lavatory, which w‘e thought was a mxH'Ssary 
thing, and washing bowds, and then we had a small table that we put in. 

Chairman AValsii. Do you find that they respi'ct such things as lavatories 
and use tlnun decently, and e\erything of that sort? 

Aliss Grah VM. Yes, sir. 

(.'halrinan AValsii. It has been stated that th('n‘ was no usi' of doing it on 
the docks? 

Aliss Graham. There is. 

Chairman AValsh. Do you find th(\v act like other jieople? 

Miss Graham, Yes, sir; I find a longshoreman is ^cly much better than he is 
painted. 

Chairman AALvlsii. Tell mo all the accommod.Uions you have. 

Miss Graham. On the first fioor w^e ha\e got lavatories, and then we have 
a shutlleboard and the tables for reading and for checkers; and on the next 
floor they play cards a good deal, but we have a reading room up there, too. 
AVe put in ehmtric light, and so on, and w’c made the place quite homely and 
not beyond the men in their w'orking clothes, so that they would feel they were 
at ease there. That Is about all the accommodations. 

Chairman AA’alsh, There is notliing sold in the rest? 

Miss Graham. Ko, sir. AA'e thought of having a lunch room, and wm fitted 
up the top floor. AA"e found that the men were largely Italians and some Irish, 
and some Anglo-Saxon, but the largest number were Italians, and they did not 
eat the same food as the Americans, and It wuis a little awkwmrd to run the 
thing to meet the two conditions, but our equipment is tlane and we shall 
round out onr wdiole scheme in that rest. 

Commissioner O’Coxnkll. That has apparently proven itself a good thing, 
so far as yon can see? 
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Miss Graham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’C’on>ji.ll. Why haven’t you lrio<l to induce the steamship 
connmnies to establish similar onesV 

Miss Gkaiiam> We thought we should demonstrate the (lung lirst. 

Commissioner O'Connell. How long has it been running? 

Miss Graham. Four years now. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Hasn't that been sulliclently long to demonstrate 
it? 

Miss (Jraiiam. Yes, sir; we think so, and we thought it was time that we 
approached the steamship companies and asked their help in the matter. 

Commissioner O’Connill. What have you in mind in connectiou with it? 
That they should (‘stablish similar places and maintain them? 

Miss Ghaham. Yes, sir. Althougii I doubt A\hether the men would go as 
much if they were owned by the steamship companies as they do now. I don’t 
know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Why do you think not? 

IMiss Ghahai^i. 1 think there is a little folding bet\Aei‘n the men and (he 
steamship companii's. There is apt to be a little feeling, I think, and they 
probably think they would be under more restrictions. For instance, we 
thought of getting the steamship comiianies to lit up rooms themselves on I lie 
docks, but then the men would not be allowed to smoke, and that w'ould be fatal 
to the rest being used. 

C'ommissioner O'Connell. Why haven’t you asked the steamship companies 
to contribute toward your home there? 

Miss Graham. As I said, we bad a sum of money in hand sullicient to carry 
that ^^or)^ along for tl\e years, and we felt that then, basing demonstrated iis 
useluliK'ss we would ap{)roach the steamship comiianies, which we now shall 
do, and ask helji. 

Comnn^,^loner O’Co.nnlll. What proportion of tlie entire men along the water 
front there is your liome cajiablc of taking care of? 

Iiliss Graham. Only alxuil h\e ])iers, as 1 staled. They have not sutttcient 
lime, and it is too Jar to come frcun th<‘ otluT sid<*. We would \ery niueJi have 
l»relerred to ]ia\e taken tbri‘e rooms at thn>e dil'L’ereiit places, tlian to take a 
tliree-story building, but we ’were oliliged, in order to get one room, we 'were 
compelled to take it all. We could only got it by renting the whole building. 

Commissioner O’Conni ll. Has jour organization intm’estetl itself in any wuiy 
with tlie comiianies, with a view' of ascertaining if there could not be more 
penn .'leiicy of employment at all? 

xMn.'- (iKAiiAM. Ao, sir. We have not dealt w itli the labor situation, the labor 
side ol it, at all. 

C'oimnisMOiu'r (->’Connell. You have not di'alt with tlii' phase that causes 
that desire lor iiiiemjxu’aiice, the rum of it? 

Mi^s Graham. Ao, sir. We w’anted to km^w' more about the sulijeet, by com- 
ing in contact with tlu' men, and we felt that at the beginning, at any rate, it 
was best to keep outside of those questions, which w'ould be iiiiderUiken, as Miss 
llay says, by .her society. 

Mr. Farnls. Miss Graham, I think in that connection you might toll a little 
bit about the city’s attempt to erect a shelter? 

Miss Graham. Yes, sir. 

I^lr, H MINES, And bow' it fidl tlirougli? 

Miss Graham. t)iH‘ of the long''bori'nien bad a sehenie In mind of getting iij) 
a temporary slielti'r iioiise along the dock front, to be owmed by the city, and 
ids idea was tiiat tliey coiihi have a restaurant jirivdege and tliat tlie restau- 
rant would support tlie shelter. Tliere was an aiipnqiriation made of ;j;3,0()0 
to erect tw'O slu^lter bouses, and tlie city could not carry out the idea; tliey 
could not Ibemselves look after the restaurant privileg(‘, and they applied to 
us and asked us if we would lake charge of that w’ork, and we said we w'ould 
be very glad, indeed, to do .so. Hut we sai<l, “Gentlemen, you must appropriate 
more than $3,000 to erect two shelter houses and maintain them; there will 
need to be light and heat and a man to take charge,” and I showed them it 
w'as an utter impossibility for a smaller buihling like that for the returns on 
the restaurant privilege to .support it, and I said that if they would appro- 
priate $2,000 more I thought tlie thing could be carried on and be of vi'ry 
great service. They did not make the appropriation, and I saw Mr. Prendergast, 
w'ho told me that the thing wonlil probaiily be rescinded ; that tht‘y found oven 
the shelter houses themseives — two of them — could not be built for $3,000. 
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That Is what Is needed. 

Chairnuin Walsh. Mrs. Harriman would like to ask a few questions. 

(Commissioner Haiuuman. Wlmt nationalities predominate? 

Miss Gkaham. The Italians and the Anglo-Saxons. There are a few French, 
and some English and Scotch, but the Scotch used to be all; they comprised 
llie iarge majority of longshoremen, but they do not do so any longer. It is 
largely Italian. 

Commissioner llAimiMAN. Could you give me any data which you may have 
relative to the en'ction of those shelters by tiie city — any correspondence or 
an.Nlhmg that you know of? 

Miss Ci{\u\M. Yes. 

Commissioner Uxuiuman’. From Mr. Prendergast’s otiicc? 

^Tiss Cu MI \M. Yes. 

(Jommissiom'r II miuiaiaa. Would jou furnish us with them? 

iMiss (Jk M l \ M. Yes 

Commissioner IIakklman. Yes. If }ou will .send it all here. 

See Graham Exhibit. 

Chairman M’ai.sit. ^fhat is all. Thank you, IMiss (Jraham. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS MARY OAKLEY HAY— Recalled. 

Chairmau Walsh. Miss liny, did I understand you to say that the place 
from which you obtained your information that soirndhing over 40 per cent of 
those men were tubercular was from an extensive investigation of 125 families? 

Miss 11 \Y. No, sir; all of the casics of longshoremen handled. 

(Chairman A\'\isn. All of the cases of the longshoremen handled? 

Miss Hay. Yes, sir. 

Chairman WArsri, That data is where? 

Miss Hay. In tlie oihee of the I. A. (k P. 

Chairmau Walsh. Was tlu're an;s investigation made with reference to the 
condition of children in re.spis-t to bi'ing tubereiilnr or not? 

]\liss II \Y. You imvin th<‘ individual investigation? 

(Jhairman Wal.sh. Yes. 

Miss Jl \^. Yes, sir. As fast as we found the cases of a man with a family 
WA' had a family examination immediati'Iy. All visitors are supposed to know 
they must do that at once. 

(Chairman Walsh. Di<l you get any data based upon the extensive investi- 
gation of the 12,5 families with reference to tuberculo.sis, pneumonia, and 
rluuimatism? 

IMiss Hay. T had two cases of acute pneumonia, which I felt w^ere duo to 
the fact of the men Ixung worked in tin* hold of the vessel and being trans- 
ferred immediately to tlie reirigerating deiiartment. 

Cluiirmaii AValsh. I would like to ba\e an understanding as to wbat extent of 
the total number of longshorenum your investigation covered — that is, bow' ex- 
tensive was it? You say you found 40 iier cent were tubercular? 

Miss Hay. That estimate was made by one of the gentlemen in our office, 
Air. William If. Alattiiews, 

(diairman Walsh. I would like to know what it was ba.sed on. The tlgures 
appear large to me. 

Miss H 'vY. 1 tliink be gave a larger per cent than that, but it spoke of it as a 
rough estimate, tiiat it would prol)al)l.\ exceed that. 

('Iiairinan AValsh. AVbat dhl lie lia.sc' bis estimate on? 

Miss Hay. From going over the longshoremen. 

Cliairman AANvlsh. The data is in tfie office? 

Aliss Hay. Yes, sir. 

(diairmaii AValsh. Covering that statement you made about the 40 per 
cent? 

Aliss Hay. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Barnes wants to ask you a question. 

Mr. Baunes. One thing, Aliss Hay: AAdiere do those barges that you spoke of 
anchor? 

Miss Hay. Where do they anchor? Newtown Street, Jay Street, Court Street, 
AVallabout. 

Mr. Baknes. What about the sanitary conditions? I mean, do they anchor 
near any sew'er openings, or anything of that kind? 

Miss Hay. The aiichornge at Wallabont is, I am told, very bad, from the fact 
that AVallabout, the anchorage there is immediately — is right under a sugar 
refinery wdiose sewers empty at the shore line. The water in Wallabont is 
dead water, so that it is not affected by the tides. 
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The story of one woman comes to my mind there, on one of those barges, wlio 
told me that not only she and her husband were so ill during the time they 
aochoreii there, that they were unable to eat, but Unit Mi(‘ dog siitfer(‘d from 
nausea the entire time. She said that meat taken liere molded with accre- 
tion In a very f(nv moments after it was brought on boarci tlie vessel. I aske<i 
her liow long they were compelled to lay there, and she said sometimes a week 
or two weeks. 

(htairman Walsh. How many boats use that? 

Mjss Hay. Almost all coal bargt's, 1 think. 

Mr. Haknks. About how many have you seen there at one time? 

Mess Hay. Two, I think. t)f cour.se, tlu'y would vary acconling to the tiim' 
of (lii\. I visited Wallabout about noon, which is not a good tinu‘ to lind out 
th<‘ number of ve-sNcls. You shouhl be there when the tide comes in or when 
the tide goes out to know. 

Mr. Baumls. How about the life-saving prot(‘<-l ion on th<‘ barges? 

Miss Hay. No pi'otection. 

I\Ir ItARNiis. No lite-saMUg equipment on any of tin' barges? 

Miss Hay. None at all. 

Mr. Barnes. That is ail. 

(diairman Walsh. 'Idiat is all, thank you, Miss Hay. 

INIr. Baunes. I uill call Mr. McFarlane. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ARTHUR E. McFARLANE. 

Mr. Barnfs. Mr. McFarlane, what is your jirofessiou? 

Mr. McFarlane. ^Magazine writer. 

Mr, Farms. .Alagazine writer? 

idi-. McFarlane. lies, sir. 

.Ml’. Farni'S. I undmstand that you ha\t‘ taken a considerable interest in 

at(‘i-ti out woik, longshoremiai. Wouldn't you stale to the commission how 
you heeanu' interi\st(Hi V 

Mr .McI'Aream. Well, 1 have he<Mi for tlins' sumnau’s connected with one of 
the Nt'w ^ ork' s(Mth'ment lioiHcs, tlie Breiaiwieh S«‘lllem('nl Hous(‘ on the west 
sid(', and our district eo>ers M’est Street and tlie main longshoriMiian district in 
N(‘W \ ork. I was appomlial a nH'mbor ol tlie <;onimi ( toi‘ to look into the long- 
shoi’iMiKMi’s conditions, and took ili«‘ tiling in a g^aieral way, and 1 discoveiRHl 
at oiu that ttic griait ilillienlty siaaned to !>c th.it, uliile lln^ loading and tin' 
lh(‘ 111 ^lading of tin* vessels is oiu* of (h(‘ grecatest indnstnes in the city of 
New Y i 'c, almost noliiing is known ahoiit it. 

Mr. ih.RNES. Almost nolhiiig is known aliont it*' 

Mr McFarlane. Y(‘s, sir. Tlu' city' takes no ini crest in the matter, and it is 
not one of tlie things that eonies within tin' inlei(‘sts ot tli(‘ sea alTiiirs. All the 
v.iy up West Slrei't and South Slriad, and in ol lim* parts of the city, wo have 
tak('ii in almost e\ery other sort fd' indnsti'y', hut l)e(*ause I1 h‘ longshoremen are 
ill l)(>tw('eii the sea and tlie laml, llu^y siaan to have hetai missed. It has been 
ti'slitii'd here that, tiuu’e ar<' helween do.ooo ;nid r>0,()()d imai working in that 
particular line, and all that is known ahoni (Inan is (he coinnion heliiT that 
thi'y are a sort of yellow dog; neither om^ thing nor tin* other, exciqit we lu'ar 
ahont tliem aiipeuring in the police courts, and it .s(‘cnis to the ca.se of a dog 
with a bad nanuc As soon as 1 hail a chance' to g(‘t to know thi'in, I realized at 
onci' that it was a high ed.iss of lalior, which was iiractically being hurt and 
nil lied by the conditions umh'r which they work, 'idle great ditliculty is, as has 
been testified liere, the irre'gularity of the work. 

Fntil it is possible for those? nn'ii to know what their work is going to be, 
until they are iiired in some such way as will give tliein a cliaiice to lay out 
llu'ir day actually, I do not s»'e very mucli hope for them. As it is now, the 
water side is making a gnait big profit off of the longshoreman and is ruining 
him right along. When it <’oines to had weather, even in the summer, they 
have to have some shelter. They have only that one little shelter up near 
Twenty-second Street, and the great majority of tliem work a mile or more 
down south, and if tlu'y go to any jilace, they mii.st go to a saloon. 

Mr. Babni^. This one rest that you speak about, about what proportion 
of the men do you think working in that imiiKMlIate neighborhood would that 
place supply? About how mauy men work accessibly to this rest or hang out 
for work? 

Mr. McFarlane. Perhajis three or four thousand. 

Mr. Barnes. And the place can accommodate four or five hundred? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Barnes. I see. Proceed. 

Mr. McFarlane. When you go down farther on West Street ou the line 
tlu‘re, you will lind nolhiug but salmons, and you will find that the piers are 
mostly of a class not so w(‘Il organized as the piers up above, whose men who 
bav(‘ recourse to this one shelter; that is, you get the coastwise ]»iers farther 
south, the Mallory and Clyde and tliose other lines, and the conditions on those 
jiiers are bad. TJie men, i)erhai)s because of the condition, are somewhat of a 
lowt'r ord('r, and they are simi>ly at the mercy, between the steamship company 
and tlie sahxui th<«rc. If we had shelters there, and if we had organized labor, 
organized lionrs, tliosi^ men would have a chance. You can see when you go 
into the sladter on Twenty-second Street there, yon can see what a difference it 
has made in the men. In fact, they will tell you how', for the first time in life, 
th(\v Ix'gan to read and began to think about things and began to take home 
their pay en\ elopes unbroken. They can not do that farther down. It is almost 
lm]>ossihle to avoid tin' breaking of an einelojie. 

Take llie situation in e\mi the best \v(*ather, the man is working nndcr gi’cat 
stress on a ph'r ; he is working long hours; he is dead fagge<l ont wlieii he comes 
ofl the pier; and if he had a cluinee for a cup of colBv or anytliing of that sort 
it woiihl ho of gia^at help. Or at the noon hour if tliey liad a chance to sit 
down a litth' while among tluar own kind and w'asli np it would he an advan- 
tage, hut 1h(‘ way it is th(‘y have to drop Into those* saloons and get poisoned by 
th(‘ disoi-d(‘r(‘d liquor sidd there' and the free* lunch and are re-ndered iiK'llienent. 
'flu' ste'anislilp cemi])anies must siifle'i* certainly; the men suffe’r and the eaty 
snlTers in the end. It is estimate>el tliat .‘fo.ntH) a ye*ar will support one of tliose* 
shelt('i‘s, and oiu* of tlmse slu*ll('rs weuild ce)ver the* neeels of the men e>f tw'o or 
thre'e* differe'iit hig ]uers. U woiihl lie* the gre*at'‘st gain in (he w oriel all aronne], 
and it is one* of the strange things that it ne*ve*r has he*en take'ii care eif se) far. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. McFarlane, wo ha\e liael here* ye‘s((*relay and tei-day ratiier 
a hud pie-turo of the e*onditions of the so-e-alle'd he‘s( pie'rs in the city. Mow, 
yem say they are far siipe'rieir te> the coastwise piers? 

Mr. McFarl\ne. Ve'S, sir. 

Mr. IkMiNEs. You nu'an by that — while we ha\e' imt had testimeiny elirocjly as 
1e) the coastwise w'orkers— hut >ou me'an for ns by that te> inler that from ye)nr 
Investigation and stal(*ment we weuild he le*d to suspect that the* conditions of 
the e'oaslwise* longshore'ine'ii an* ve*i\\ pe)e)r? 

.Mr. McfhvuiANE. Yes, sir; anel ]iarticularly it is the* fault of wimt they call 
the* hull driving. It is hard work in any case, hut it is simiily in many case's 
that these me'U are hull drive'rs ami have' ge»l lei vveerk the* iiU'U ii]) tei the highest 
jieiint and simply ke'ep them jumping, and the me'U have' got to carry their 
luirdens, not me're'ly at a walk, with lu'avy harreds and hags and lioxes. hut they 
have got to go em the* run and up slippe'i-y gangways witli them, uiiel tlu*y are 
driv'e'ii at llu'ir work from he'glnning tee eml. 

Mr. Baknes. Yem say tlial elown among the coastwise:* worke*rs the men are 
of tlie peiore'i* class? 

I\Ir. ;M('Farlane. I (liink tluit is gene*rnlly correct. Vlieii I say “poorer 
class,’’ I me'an because* e>f the* e'oiidilions umle'r which they labor. It is 
de'siicrately hard wairk am! naturally bre'aks the man deiwii. 

Idr. Barnes. In otlu'r woi'ds, what >oii mean Is that a man that lias some 
fe*eliug about it will try to gel work at the foreign-commerce piers rather than 
the* coastwise? 

i\lr. YIerAREANE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BviiNKs. Well, then, vvenild tliat not leael yem to believe that gradually 
the* foreign steamshi]) eAunpanie-s are driving euit the he(te*r class of men in their 
work? Do you not think that nmk'r tlie* e'ouelitieuis, lae'k of slielter, low earn- 
ings, and of the treat me'iit re*ceive‘<l there the*y arc being simply driven off the 
jiie'r after work hours anel no plae.'e to go — ele) yon imt tldnk that the steam- 
shiji com])anU*s are driving ont the he'tter edass of men in that way? 

Mr. IMcFareane. I think so, because, if yon will go np to the piers of the 
better manageel line's you will se*e at once that there Is a high class of Ameri- 
can anel Irisli-Anicrican labor still there, still far excedling the se:>rts of labor 
that have come into the country in the last few years. Y"ou will find the 
ignorant laborer, the ignorant foreigner, in the great majority down at those 
leiwer piers. 

:Mr. Barnes. Then, eventually, this W'ould be bad for the steamship companies 
in tlie port, as a whole, if they keep decreasing the standard of labor? 

Mr. McFablane. I should certainly think so. 
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Mr. Barnes. Now, Mr, McPnrlane, did you make aoy investigations in con- 
nection with the barges you have heard menlioued by Miss llayV 

Mr. McFaelank. 1 N\as assucia((‘d with Miss Ha.\ tor a tune, and 1 wmii 
aboard a good many of the barges, and went around a good deal in lluit 
connection. I flunk that everything that Miss Hay has stalcil is jiractically 
all I could say myself, except to add this, that these boats dilVei* Irom otluas, 
and that there is another cause of these boats being forgotti'ii betwixt the 
two — the steamsliips coming in, and going, and the coal roads, lint we 
don’t know alioiit the transfer of the coal from the r<»ads to the city and 
to tlie steamers. Now, these three or four thousand liarges lliemsi'hes are 
outside of the law, the children are outside of any inspection or in\ estima- 
tion from the schools or from the children’s aid societies, or anytliing lilo* 
that; and the boats themseUes have no safety iinestigation or inspistion. 
Tliiu'c is no iiispei tion in that way, and it is not nituady that they iiavi' no 
de\ ices to jirotect them from tire, but practictilly, unless their captain pnonh's, 
there is no botit and life preservers and things like tlial. None of them lia\e 
any prot(*ciion from tla* weather, and wlien tlu'y go down their whes and 
children ha\e to take their own chances, and tlie boats do not have e\en a 
railing around them. Of course, tluav is a dilTerence lauween the coal hargi^ 
and tlie ordinary barge wdiicli gi>os up and down tlu‘ (-anals. whi'i’i' they ha\i‘ 
little homes, ami all that, on thmn. JUit on a (‘oal barge tlion^ is Just one Utile 
cabin, and perhaps a little room 10 by S, simply a stm*eroom , and tin' whoh' 
family live in the small cabin and the storeroom. And in foul w(\‘ither tliey 
have to go out just as the luggest liners do. 

I heal'd one captain tidl about a tire in his boat in time of storm. The stove 
upset and his cluldri'ii and wiU' W(M(‘ ncailv craz\ wuh Irighl, hut he managed 
Jinall.N to get it set up again, and they savial themsel\es from i tract ically burn- 
ing to death, 

A’lu'ii a boat gids out in a storm the only way in which tliey rely upon saving 
tliemselves is being ahh^ to jiass Irom one barge to anotlu'r, because they are 
going in a long line of tows, and if a barge goi’s <l(>wn it is a qm‘^tion of gidtiiig 
irom OIK' to tli(‘ other until llu\\ lan rmall.x get to tlu' turn. And a man’s ehil- 
lircn ill foul wcatlim- must he (oiilinod to tlie litth^ c.ddn. 'I'lu'.v can not be up 
on di'ck, as tlim-i' is absolutely no <‘onsiderat ion lor the fail that women and 
children are aboard of those boats That is the one case w hcTe there is none. 

Mr. Karnes. What about ac»-Hleuts among the coastwis(‘ workm'sV What do 
you kiiow^ about it from your talks and from your investigations that you have 
mad. 

Mr MefkyiiLANE. They all see about it, hut tluw' are not organized w’ell 
enuugn to gather tiny sl.atistics. 1 trii'd to get, for example, tigures of how 
iminy ticeideiits they Imd known of in tlu‘ last tlireo or four .mru’s, and tigures 
like Unit ; hut they haven’t ki'jit track of tlieiu cxccjit they knew this nnin had 
been hurt and the oilier Imd been hurt, and about hotits going up around tin* 
coast tiround by I'oint Judith, tind about there Imvitig heem swamped — two or 
tlireo eases hist >ear of the bouts going down with loss of life. Tliere is no 
protection for them at all. 

Mr. Karnes. Have .\oii studied the English stati.sties; do you know'’ anytliing 
about them at all? 

Mr. McEarlane. No, sir. 

IMr. Barnes. That is all. 

Chairman Waj.sit. Any (piestioDS? 

Commissioner Gakretson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Conunissioner Garrctson would like to ask you some ques- 
tions, Mr. McFnrlane. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Mr. McFarlane, from your experience and investi- 
gations among tlie men, are you of the oiiinion that the construction of these 
rest houses, wlmt miglit he claimed as philantliropic, would he good business 
investment for tlie companies? 

Mr. McFarlane. Why, I certainly tliink so. And if you will look at the class 
of men that are about the one that is alreaily estahlislied, if you go there and 
look at the men there, you will see that they are different entirely from tlie 
class of men that you hiid sitting around down in the open “ farm ” down below . 
I think you would at once hire your men up above ratlier than down there. 

Commissioner Garketson. Isn’t the experience of every big corporation, in- 
cluding the railroads, tlmt wdierever tliey have provided appliances or con- 
veniences of this character, instead of their being actually a philantliropy, they 
have given a solid business return? 
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Mr. McFaklane. Oh, undoubtedly. 

(>)ininisMi)ii(M‘ (hVRHKTHoN. Ill ruihinj^ lh(‘ i-luinicter of the jiersoiinel? 

;Mr. McFaulane, Yes; and the men — you can feel that the men respond very 
largely. The very fact that when an accident happens the men immediately 
KO around and take up a collection for that man out of their small earnings; 
they don’t ask the steamship comjiany to come to the rescue*, but they imme- 
diately go around with the liat, and will probably support tliat man for two or 
three weeks out of what they <*an spare, or what tliey cun not really spare hut 
what they do sjiare. 

Commlssiom'f (iviuiEisoN. Has it been your exi>erience tliat longshoremen re- 
spond as quK'kly to decent tri'atment as other men? 

Mr. McFaulaxe. ih* will ri'siiond more (pii<-kly. He is a man who 1ms worke<l 
with other num so much — they w’ork in gaiig^ so much, and they learn the value 
of fellow shii) in that way that otlier men hirg(*ly have not learned. 

(Jommlssioiu'r (iKuuEisox. Yon may have heard it testitied here this morning 
that the calling of (he longshon'inaii was not a dangerous calling? 

Mr. ]VIc;FAitLANK. Yes; 1 heard it. 

Commissioner UAiuu'aso.x. .Now, does your experience Ixair that out? 

i\Ir. McFahlamc. Why, >ou ari* constantly hearing of accidents. As soon as 
you g(‘t on the piers >ou hear of nothing (dse. 

Commissioner C vhkeiso.n. In >our O|union, would any unprejudiced man, 
having kiiowledgi' of the situation, call it a safe calling? 

Mr. McFaulaxe, You could not, possibly; in fact, if you go to even the best- 
managed pier and watcli them unloading those big drafts in double gangs, with 
slings, going up and down at iho.s.-mu* time, in tin* same hat<-h. .^ou can not lu-lp 
but rc'alize it. Why, it is extraordinary that It can be done tit all without 
accident. 

Commissioner GahkeisoxX. It would take a good di*al of such evidence to con- 
vince a mail that it was a delightful business and pi'rfectly sate? 

Mr. McFaklane. Yes, sir. 

('ommissioner HvkuIxMan. There seems to have been two iiropositioiis — one a 
shelter on the pier and rest rooms off the piers — those shi*lters along the wait(‘r 
front such as Miss Graham d(‘S( i-il>ed. W'hich of the two do you think most 
satisfactory, or think should lie ])ro\ided? 

Mr. McFarlaa’e. There is just one dillieiilty there. T think Miss Graham 
hrought it out. The men pruetically reipiirc* to smoke when they are resting, 
and under our tire laws — ami I think tlu'v are perfectly right — smoking on the 
piers is piohiiiited, and if a shelter is on tlu? lui'r — tliat may sei*m a .small thing, 
but it would very largely d«*stroy (la* value of that slu'lter for llie nuai. 

Commissioner HaiuUxMan. lUit there should Ik* a room on the pi(*r wdiere they 
could hang their hats and coats and wash their hands, and so torlli? 

Mr. 1 \IcF\ula\k. Yes, sir. Tlu're slu»uld he something like that; and tlieii 
w'lieii an accidi'iit takes pluci\ often a man will lie right there on the pier in 
the wind, and in wilder will he swept by the wind and siiow^ tor jiei-haps hours 
hefoi’O anyone gets around to liim. ddu* eily hos)»iials ln‘r<* have a thoroughly 
had repiilatiou in that waiy ; that is, a longshon'iuan, wlu'ii he comes up from 
tlie hold is generally so dirty and dusty, and all that, tliat it appears that lu* 
is the last sort of pt'r.soii they want In the hospital; and if they eaii h*t him he 
tlu*re tlu'y let liim he tliere; and all tlie men will tell you the same story — that 
just because the man is dirty and, in that sense, tlie underdog, he is allowed to 
be the last to lie helped. 

Commissioner IIakuIxMan. Well, then, these shelters — by wdiom do you think 
they should he erected and supported, by the steamship companies or the city 
or the State? 

]\Ir. M('F ARCANE. T think either the city or the State should have the largest 
part in it, wdth the coop»*ration of the men themselves. Tlie men are very 
justly suspicious of the steainshij) coinpanies, and feel that if the companies 
had any large part in it they wkuiIiI turn them, perhaps, Into purposes of their 
own — labor exchanges, for instance — and make some use of them that should 
not be made. 

Commissioner IIxVrrtman. Then, you feel that the city lias been more lax 
about them, and tlie Government, than the steamship companies, in that view? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. I think the longshoreman simply played with by the 
city authorities. When there is an election coming on, they are always promis- 
ing to do something for them, but as soon as the election is over they forget 
all about them. 
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Commissioner Delano. Tliere lias been tleseribed here, or referred to, ns I 
understand it, those steamers known as ocean liners and tlie coastwise liners 
and the coal barges. What can yo\i tell us alMuit the c<indlllons that apply 
in the handling of tramp steamers, ocean-going tramps, that come In at any 
time in the day, and what dock would they luiveV 

Mr. McFaki.ane. I know nothing about that. The part of the city I work 
jQ — Ware Street docks, running from Twenty-third Stnvt south a mile and a 
half or 2 miles— 1 don’t think there is very much tramp-sU^amer trafhc’ in 
there; they are all regular lines, and I doubt if any public landing place can 
be found along there. 

Commissioner Delano. Could you tell us anything about the conditions that 
exist on the East Itiver, on the Brooklyn side, or on the Hoboken sale of North 
River? 

Mr. INIcFarlane. No; except the men all say that the situation is about the 
same. 1 know they have had more trouble on the Hoboken side, a good (had, 
with tlH'ir mvn than on this side. 1 don’t know whether there is any particular 
reason for that, but certainly the (‘onditions would m^t be any better, a<'cord 
ing to llu' stat(‘ments of tlie nuai thianselva^s. 

Comnussiomu* H \kk!:vian. Mr. McFarlane, have .\oii any plans workial out 
for these sh(‘lt(‘rsV Have >ou thought of auA thing 

IMr. McF\ul\ne. N(»; (‘\c(‘pt to follow up as closidy as jiossible the plan 
follo\\'<Hl by Miss Graham's organization, which 1 b<‘lit‘ve is the Church l\an- 
perance Socu'ty. 

(’ommissioiK'i- Haiuuman. They should have tlK'iii down there along tlu' 
wa((‘r lr(»nt? 

Mr. Mek\ui.\NE. Yes. I think there are two things I would speak of; that 
is, that lluae should Ix^ shower baths for the num. They wish to be clean and 
to keep el(am. M'Ik'iv tlu^y come In th(‘y would like to gi't a (lec(*nt bath. And 
also (htua^ ought to Ix^ at least two places wluu-e there ('ould be little (‘luergency 
liospitals, so That tht‘ nuai would not ha\<‘ to lie Jii’ound thiaa* — so that the nuai 
(ould Ix' taken at oi»C(c in case of a<.‘cident, to litth' liospitals wIktc they could 
gi*t surge al catt' and attention. 

Commissioner H\uu[^r\%. W^iuld you do that rattier than have an cmerg(Micy 
on (*aeh of till' stc'amsliij) docks? 

Mr. McFmii \M':. Well, 1 don’t — you S(x\ the ue( iihmts, in a sense, are not 
])lentirul enough to warrant the usi* eonstaiitly of an emergmiey room on every 
dock, and if tlieri^ coiihl lie two of tlu'se Iitth* stations, wiau'e the men could 
Ix' tak( M tlHM*(' ill a mnttia* of a f(wv minut(‘s, cf eours(% tlie station would have 
to have bs own amhiilaiux* 

Commissioner Hmuuman (lutmumpting) . 'That would obviate, you think, the 
lying on the dix-ks that you have (h^scrihed? 

Mr. McFmu.ank. Yes. 

(jommlssioner Hahiuman. You think if they had som(‘ place of that kind 
llu'y w'ould he takiui otT the dock 

Mr. 1 M('Faiuane. Yi'S. ''idie only way mwv to taki* them off the jiier is in 
these box('s — slings attached to a rough box in wdiicli to carry them. When a 
mail IS hurt down in tiie bottom of a slipi th(‘y simply put him in this box 
and cart liiin out on tlmt and juit him on llu' jiier, and 1 h‘ lies ther(‘. In fact, 
I have heard iium testify that any man — that the mmi who liave seen the acci- 
(hnit, if it is a serious aecidcMit, thes(‘ men on soim* of the jiiers would be very 
likely transferred at once to some otlier pu‘r than tliat to get tlieni out of the 
way so that they would not give evidence on tliat kind of tiling. 

Tliese accidents are constantly occurring, hut nolxxly kei'ps track of them, 
and there are no statistics ke|)t about tlunn. I suppose Tlie companies them- 
selves must have some sort of statistics, but you can not get at them. 

Commi.ssloner O’Connell. Have you written artlcle.s on the sitiiution on th(‘ 
water front? 

Mr. McFaklane. No; not yet; I wanted to make as thorough a study as I 
could, and have Inid to get off on other work In the meantime. I luive Vieen 
working up this longshoreman investigation for (piite a time, and then there 
was other work that I had to do that took me off, and I had to lay it aside; 
but I have ahvays wanted to give the thing full publicity. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have not as yet WTltten any articles on ft? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir; well, I wu’ote to the New York papers at the time; 
but the letters either were not printed or they were so garbled tJiat all the 
point was taken out, simply because they were dealing with the general situa- 
tion rather than wdth cases of individual harUsldp. 
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C’oiniiilsRionor O’Connell. You bollovc that tlie whole situation on the water 
front ouKlil. to come under proper study and investigation? 

]\ir. ]M( Fajm. \XK. Ai)soliil(‘l.v. I think if yon ('onld liave a small subcommission 
to go jiboani all these boats in the harbor and go to the piers, and then go right 
to these coal barges — it would take sometime to do it, but you have the skilled 
assistance right here and it would lead to the opening up of the whole matter 
as to these conditions. 

CommissioiH'i* O’Connki.l. You sai(i in answer to Mrs. Harrlman’s question 
that you believed tlui following out of the plan started by this Church Tem- 
perance Socicdy Mould be a good thing. I>o you tidnk that private means 
ought to be used for tlie purpose of physically keeping the men able to work for 
the use of the corporation? 

Mr. M('Faiii,a.m:. WiMl, 1 tlilnk it is done in other Avays. It is simply a chance 
to give tln‘ iik'h n place to rest in decency 

( 'ommtssiouer O'Coxakll. Don’t you think the corporation ought to be com- 
pelled to furnisli sucli places and proper means of keeping the men in good 
shajte? 

Mr. MiDvllsnk. Wchl, if it conhl be madi' to contriimte. so much the better; 
init if the men felt that they had to go to tlie steamship companies for favors — 
art' jiretty iiroud, and 1 don’t think they would do it. 1 don't think you 
could get the men to <lo it. 

Commissioner ()’(Jonnlll. There is no difference iK-tM'een a steamship com- 
Itauy and any other corporation tliat conid be compelled to do things wdthin 
renson tis to" sti Hilary conditions and witliin the law and order of things 
gem rally. 

Mr. IMcFaki AXK. Of course, a question would arise as to cvhetlu'i* the steam- 
ship comjiany Inid the right to exclude men from the shelters who were out 
of favor Mitli the conqiany. 

CommissioiH'i- O'Connki i,. Isn’t it rallii'r the imiiression gained by the men 
that anything tlie steamship company is interested in it has some ulterior pur- 
pose of its o\\ n ? 

Mr. .Mcf’AKLANK. Yes. 

(’ommissioner O’CoxNKnn. ile is simply under the impression caused by the 
conditions under which he works? 

Mr. M(’Faklane. FAactly. Yes, I think they have good reason for so thinking. 

CoininissioiH'r O'Connkll. Do >ou know of any of those reform so(*ieties or 
uplift societies or commiinlties in New York Unit have done anything in any way 
toward improNing tlu' conditions ol tlu' longshori'inan? 

]\leF\ULANi:. Not except M'iiat the Church Temperance Sm-iety lias done, 
mid what privati' invi'stigators, Unit is, ])rivalo inxestigators, in a sense, like 
IMiss Hay, have done. 

Commissioner O'Connelc. You don’t know of anything at all on the part 
of these so-called organizations in New York? 

IMr. McFaiila.ne. No; tlu' 1a<-t is, everybody seems to tliink that the long- 
slioreman eoint'S in vvitli tlu* sailors. We have Lbese seamen’s institutes, which 
are very line and very well managed, and llu're seems to be a general idea that 
the longslioreman can go to these iilaces, but ot course be could not; he would 
be turned out in a minute. 

Commissioner O'i’onnkil. 1>o yon tliink tlie .seamen are being better taken 
eare of tlian tlie loiigslioremen? 

Mr. JMcFaklanh. Oli, decidedly better; there is no coiuparisou. Why, in the 
S(*ainan’s Institute down on South Street, aiul tlie one tip on West Street, why, 
tliey an* simply like line liotels. almost; and a longslioreman— why, he has one 
iitlie shelter and tliat is all he has. Not for a moment is there any com- 
parison. 

And the point is that these are citizens of New York. New York is doing 
more for tlie foreigner in her port, for the si'aman, and stranger who comes 
in here, than for the Americans, either by naturalization or birth, who reside 
hen*, it refuses t# do for its own citizens heri^ 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrnjiting). Wliat do you mean? 

IMr. IMcFaklane. I mean tlie longshoremen are citizens of New York, and 
the seamen, wlilcli Now York is looking after so well, are not citizens. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does the city make or prepare these places for 
the seamen ? 

m\ McFarlane. They are, of course, largely private charity; but it is the 
private charity within the city here. 
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Commissioner O'Connell. Why ilo you say tlie nonresident or tlie noneitizeii 
is being looked after better by the city or tlie State or the iniblic funds or !•> 
private funds'? 

Mr. McFaklane. Well, it is New York money ^^hleh is looking after the 
sailors that come into New York, and these sailors are not eitiz('ns of New Yorl{. 
And practically there is not .$5,000 being spent — or even .$11,000 a year being 
spent 

Commissioner O’Connell. What societies are maintaining tlie sailgirs’ 
homes 

Chairman Walsh. Just a moment. I would like for him to linisli what lu* 
was about to say about that .$'2,000. 

Mr. M(.FAim \NE. There is not .$2,000 being spent for the longshoremen pi r 
year, either prlAate or ]>ublio money. 

Commissioner O’Connfi.l. bat societies or organizations or people or per- 
sons are contributing toward maintaining the sailors’ home? 

Mr. TiIcFaklane. Why, I think that is a (piestion that you had better ask 
of tlie actual repri^siuitatix i^s of tliese seamen’s institutes; Imt it is partly 
private, and tli(\v have international soeietii'S — there is one society, for example, 
wbiib lias branches all around the world; I can't giv(‘ the nami’ — I think it is 
Seaman’s Friend Society, or something like that, and, i>erhaps, Mr. Baimes 
liimself here can tell .\ou. 

Mr. Bakmcs. That is the name of il. The branch here is the American 
Seaman’s Friend Society Institute. 

Mr. McFaklane. Yes. But it is money of New Yorkers here that supports 
those. 

Commissioner O’Conmul. Are not funds raised for that organization by the 
giving of entei'tainmonts on the \arious passengiT steamers that come into 
this port? 

Mr. McFmuam:. Yes; that is ]>ariially the \\a,\ in which funds are raised. 
Funds are in pai t raisisl in that way, and also by largi* private conlributions 
by the citi/uis of Niwv York and other jx'ojihc After the Titanic disaster 
tlu‘y re<eiMMl a M'ry large sum in |ni\at<‘ (“out rilmtion. 

Commissioner ()(’o\nlll. \<»ur imiiression, tluui, is that the longshoreman is 
gmierally looked upon as a sort of a nobody that no piu-son is particularly in- 
tiM'i'stisl in? 

Mr. McFAKJ-ANr,. Yi's; he is a dog with a bad name, and conditioiLS make 
him so. 

Co missioner fVC’oNNLLL. And he lives in tlu^ saloons and along the wader 
front 

I\ir. yiif'AKiANE. Perhaps I emphasizi-d that too strongly; but the point is 
that he has got to go some phux' in foul wi'alher, and if h(‘ go(\s to a saloon, 
which is the only ])lace ojH'n nowc he has got to drink. And you will sia^ young 
men — in fact. I ba\i‘ simmi familii's Ikuk' who were starting out idl right, and 
jet it would not i)e long iiefore things wero going wrong just on account of the 
conditions undi'r whieli the men iahoi. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Supiiosi' we i>ass<Ml an onllnaiiee or State hnv im- 
jiosiiig jiroliibition in the State of N(wv York and closing all the saloons np, 
what elTect would it ha\(‘? 

Mr. McFaklane. Well, you need not do that ; ghe them a shelter and >ou will 
lind at least lialf of tliose men would not toueli Inpior. 

( 'ommissioner 0'(’onneil Pmt they havi* nol got any slieltiT for them now', 
and suppose we close uj) these other 3 )laees which th(?y have got now, do you 
sui)po,se that W'ould liring tliose steamshii) eomjiaiiles to a realization of that 
condition? 

IMr. M('Farlane. Well, it might; lint that's going a little too far. Personally 
1 w'ould like to S(‘e all the saloons chiscxl uji, hut I don’t think tluit is a thing 
that we can contemplate in tlie imnu'diate future. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I don’t know' about that. 

Mr. YTcFaklane. I certainly w'ould Iik(‘ lo see it. 

Commissioner IIauuiman. Not until you get sometldiig in the place. 

Commissioner Lennon. I would like to ask Mr. McFarlano, if they close np 
the saloons, in yoiir opinion, will the longshoremen bo able to fnrnisli their own 
rest places and homes? 

Mr. McFaklane. Yes; they might. You mean to put it up to the longshore- 
men altogether? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes; put it uj) to the longshoremen altogether. 
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Mr. McFaklane. Well, I will tell you; if you liad been here some years 

ago- — - 

Coiniulssoiiier I^ennon. I have boon here for many years 

Mr. McFaklank. Well, pardon me. Do you remember the case when they had 
a strike here in 11X)7, I think It was, and at that time they tried to raise funds 
to sni)port their own strike, and It was shown at once that most of these men had 
not moiK'y enough alaaid for a Singh' day. They raised pc'rhaps 5 cents apiece 
and all that, and many of them had to go without their lunch and all that to 
do this. The labor at the south end of West Street rlu're was simiily a hand-to- 
mouth affair, as it is now, and it is unfair to ask these men to do very much 
until tlu'y are in dilTerent condition. 

Coinndssiom'r Ij.snox. That is not just what I was after, i’erhap.s I did 
not make myself plain. I umierstand the men who are now frequenting the 
rest liouse that has Ix'cn jirovided by that society take better care of thenjselvc‘>. 
and of their fanniies than they did before that was done. 

Mr. Mcf'Ain rndouhtedly. 

(tommisMoni'r Li nnox. In many cases the pay envelope goes liome without 
being hrolnai open. 

Mr. McFaiu AM-:. Yes, sir. 

C(.nniiissidn<‘r Lkx.non. Now, if all the saloons were abolished on the water 
front and in the State of New York, would it not be likely that the longshore- 
iiMMi w ould have moiu'y enough to provide their own rest places? 

Mr. McF \ui.ANK. Yes, sir; and I would like to see New York free from 
saloons, lint, reterring to Hamburg, tlu'y liave there, of course, a free port, 
and 11 is somewhat different trom the ])ort of New York. When it comes to 
the actaal loading and unloading, where that takes phnt* I bi'lieve there are 
no saloons mxir tlieri* — not such as we have. Tln'y may b(‘ able to get a bei'r, 
but mostly thosi' places are jilaces wdiere the men g('t cotfee and lunch and 
things they really ne<‘d. But 1 can not sih." how you can jKissibly change tlu* 
abusi's here and say that saloons should not be allowed on the water front and 
accomplish an\ thing, slmiily because it is a matter — because it has a dill'erent 
geographical condition. 

('ommissoinei’ Luxnon. I don’t waint you to think, Mr. McFaiiane, that I 
asked those questions because I believiMl that that is the renuHl.N. I think we 
ha\(‘ got to go to the bottom of the thing and covi'r the industrial questions, 
wdiatevi'r ihey may be. 

Mr. Mt f'AKL.\Ni'. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. I can not express my.self as to that. 

(Commissioner (iAiniETsoN. One further (piestion, pleasi', Mr, McFarlane. Do 
ri'st Jiouses, or all the measures of that character — are tlu'y anything but pallia- 
tives until jou have corrected the basic condition liy which the troubles are 
caused, the unusual casualiu'ss of the .service? 

Mr. McF\ul\ne. Y’es : 1 think I would agree to that; but I think we will have 
to hav(* those jialliat Ives for a time, but if W(' <‘an change tlu' conditions — that is, 
the conditions of the hii’ing and the employing — that will be a big thing. 

(.Commissioner Gaiuietson. But they are continually deuliug with the etTect 
and not the cause. 

IMr. McF.xklane. Yes; to a certain ('xtent. 

Oommissloner Garrethon, From the stati'inents yon have made, I gather Unit 
the longshoreman is generally considered by jieople to he a seaman and the sea- 
men themselves consider him a landsman? 

Mr. McF.vblane. Ab.solutely ; they won’t associate with him at all. 

Commissioner (L\rretson. And the result is that as far as interest in his 
cause or his conditions has been concerned, he is betw'een the devil and the deep 
lilue sea, and if he cant go to sea the other agency has the main chance at him. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir; but I w^ant to remove any impression I may have 
given tliat the longshoreman is a constant babitu(^ of the saloon. Tliere are 
many, very many, hlgli-class men among them ; and I have been astounded from 
time to time to find what a Idgli order of men they are. Their work is hard, 
desperately hard, and they are driven at it, and yet they have kept their heads 
up and are altogether a line body of men and respond to help more than halfway; 

Comnussioner Garrktson. Now% from the estimate which you have of them 
and which is borne out by your experience, you would not hold from that fact 
that all these associations and pix>ple w'ho have been wmrklng for the seamen 
and do not pay any attention to the longshoremen are evidences of the fact that 
the people engaged in missionary work prefer foreign heathen to the home 
heathen? 
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Mr. McFablane. Well, that may be, too. 

Commissioner (iARiiETSON. That is all, thank yon. 

Mr. Baknes. I want to hrinf^ out one point: Do yon understand, Mr. McFar- 
lane, that the reason for tlie lonjrshoreinen not snpportinK shelters or furnishing 
tlu'in themselves — do yon know anything alauil how casual, as to llu' uu'o^u'aphy 
of the situation, the work is? For instance, that a man who works at the 
Anchor pier may next time work at the Cunard, and .so on; that he is K'olm; 
around the port. 

Mr. McFauiane. Well, that is a Ihin^^ that 1 don’t think I could fairly answm-, 
exc(‘pt this; It is natural to say, why don’t the men orj;anize shelters. 

IMr. B MINES. Well, 1 thoin,dit maybe >011 could take that up. 

Mr. Mi'Faulane. No 

Chairman Wmsh. ''I’liat is all; thank you, Mr. McFarlane. 

Call youc next witness, Mr. Barnes. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MTJRTHA FORTUNE. 

Mr. Baknes. Mr. Fortune, state to tin* commission luM-e your particular job as 
lon^xshoreinan. 

Mr. Foki'I'ne. Well, I am a Kan;.^way man now. 

Mr. B MINES. A }^an;j;way man is, in a manmu', a sort of a fonunan or headman, 
isn’t he? 

Mr Fokiune. Y('S, sir 

Mr. Bnknes. You r(H(‘i\e how mindi more pm* hour than tin* ordinary long- 
shoreman? 

Mr. Foutiene. Fiv(' cents, 

Mr B MINES. You are hiri'd, houevm*. Just the same as llie other loiu;shore- 
mmi? 

Mr. Foirn^NE. Ves, sir; just the sanu'. 

Mr. B\kni:s. No difference; you ar(* liinsl (‘aeh day or time? 

Mr. Foutune. Faeh mo]*mn^, 

Mr. }h\KNi‘:s fjaeh moinimi: you an* hired Now, is if your duty to look after 
the kh'ar and roju's and falls and blocks, and all that? 

Mr. F(»kti Mi Yes, sir 

l\lr. B\knes It is youi* duty? 

Mr. f’oKTi’NE. Y('s, sir. 

Ml*. Bmcnes. If you se(‘ sm.x thine; wroiuj; tluu'c*, wdiat are you suiiposod to do 
about it 

Mr. F<e!'UNE. Mh‘ll, it 1 .see a roja' and it is not in good working condition I 
take it out and ri'iilace it. 

Ml*. Baknes. You take it out and ri‘j)lae(‘ it? 

Mr Foktttne. Y(‘s, sir. 

Mr. B\knes. Suppose that > ou thiidc that a holt in on(‘ of the gins or blocks 
IS not good, what (lo you do about that’.'' 

Mr. k’oKTENE. Well. Ixd’ore the boom goc^s up I would have a look at it, and if 
I thought it was had I would t<*ll 1h(‘ fonunan. 

Mr. B\knes You usually w*oi*k 011 A\haf ])KT? 

Mr. FoKTtTNE. Pier (»() 

Mr. P»aknes. The inspection is bcdtcM* then', do yon Ix'lleve, than other pii'rs? 

Mr. Foktttne. Weil, I think wc* are superior to any other pier in N(‘W York. 

Mr. Baknes. In wduit wmy? You mean about tin.' matter of looking after tin* 
gear? 

Mr. Fortune. A matter of looking after the gear, and 

Ml*. Barnes (interrupting). Now, do you have any knowledgi' about any for- 
(‘ign ports? 

IMr. Fortune. Only what T have heard. 

Mr. Baknes. Do you know that on some pler.s there is little or no imspectlon? 

Mr. Fortune. I could not tell you that, only what the other men say. 

Mr. Baknes. Well, what the men say about them? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, some of the men come up around Pier (U) arid they go to 
work there and they get to talking about the gear, and they’ll tell you what they 
have on such a dock and such a place, like that. That’s all I know about it. 

Mr. Barnes. What do they say about it? Do they say that on these cAher 
]>lers the Inspection Is good? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, some claim that the gear is better and some claim it is 
not. 
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Mr. Barni'.h. I see. Now, not what you do yourself, hut suppose that gang- 
way man on a pier on w’hlch the foreman is rather hard on the men should be 
constantly reporting things out of order, what would be the result? 

Mr. Foutt’nk. Well, the first man he would come to would be the gangway 
nuin, and he would t('ll him. 

Mr. Baknls. Well, supi)osirig that gangway man keeps insisting to the fore- 
man that tills rop(' is bad and that ^\ln('h is bad ; nhat would become of him? 

Mr. FoRTi'Ni:. VVidl tlie fonaiian never asked me yet about a rope; I always 
used my own Judgnu'iit. 

Mr. J> MONKS. Yi‘s : but I am not talking about you, but in any other place — 
what is tlie usual rub*? An‘ the men afraid to complain about the gear and th(> 
appllanci'S in many of th<‘ jilaces? 

Mr. Fouji'Mi. \\ell, f couldn't ttdl jou that, ^\hether tlu'.v are afraid to com- 
l)lain or imt ; but I know if I ha<l a bad rope, I would not be alraid to complain. 

Mr. IlAKNKs. Vou would not be afraid to complain? 

Mr. FoiiTi’AK. No, sir. 

Mr. JiMiM.s. Now, Mr. Fortune, t«'ll m(‘ something about tlie accidents. Are 
accnUsifs fairly numerous among longshoremen? 

i\ir. Foktune. Yes, sir; very. 

Mr. 11 MINES. And how do accidents hai>pen? Tell us some particulars, Mr. 
Fortune. 

]\lr. I'oRTUNK. W('ll, tlu' men would be taking things up and dilTmauit things 
may lull, or some of them may fall out, or the rope is liable to carry you away, 
<ind It is very dang('r<)us work. 

.Mr. JUr.nks. In spite of (lu‘ best inspi'ction you can give, and in spite of the 
inspection you do give, roju's do broak with drafts, do tln^y not? 

i\ir. I’oRTr.NE. Oh, yes; very often. 

.Mr. IlAiENES. Wimhes do gi't out of onha* and hT the drafts dowui too quick? 

Mr, Fortune. M'l'll, up on l*i(‘r 00 w(‘ don’t have the falls to the winches at 
all. d’he iiK'n lower tli(‘ dralts, 

Mr, ]’. \RNE.s. You lia\e the drum end (here? 

I\Ir. Fokti'n'E. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 1> MINES, On tlH‘ jders wiiere tlioy ha\(- tlie fall around tlie barrel of the 
winch the winelies do giT out of order and gi^e way at tiiiu's? 

Mr. Fortune. Yi'S. 

Mr. I’.AUNES. That is a fiH'quent thing? 

Mr. FoR'ir.NK. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Ikspi'claily with an old winch? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Barnes. 'Ik'll us other wa.As that the men— do tho mmi ever get knocked 
olf the decks when they are working? 

I\lr, For'ienk, I have seen mmi knocked off tiie decks. 

Mr, Barnes. Ohio the iiiers and lighters? 

Mr. k'nirirNE. Y(‘s, sir. 

Mr, B MINES. And into the water? 

Mr. Foitri ne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. B\um:s. F\er know' any ilealhs occurring from that? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You liave? 

Mr. Foutinne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes, llow' about aeohlents where parts of drafts, wdien you are bring- 
ing llu'in u]), for instaneiN a number of iron bars, do they ever have single 
bars di'op out? 

I\lr. Foutene. YT's, sir; every day in tlie week that happens. 

]VIr. Barnes. K\ery day in the we(*k? 

Ylr. Fortune. YT's, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. YYm mean the long pieces of steel and iron? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Barnes. They are caught around with u chain? 

]Mr. FouruNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Barnes. You say that occurs every day in the week that some of those 
wall drop out? 

Mr. Fortune. YTs, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What about the box knowm as the fruit box? Attention was 
called to fruit boxes. I)o you know what are called fruit boxes? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Barnes. What is the common longshoreman’s term for that? Did >ou 
ever hear it called an arnhulance? 

Mr. Fortune. Oh, I know all about that quite well. I know about the box 
better tlian anybody, I think. 

Mr. Barnes. Why is it called an ambulance? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, when a man gets hurled one of the num in the hold will 
go to the gangway man ami he will go out and say to the ship, or s(aid out 
on the deck for a box to take the man that is hurled out. It is a fruit box 
that they use to take this man out. 

Mr. Barnes. So tlu'y jait the hurt man in this large box, do they? 

^Ir. For’I’Une. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. And take him up? 

IMr. Fortx'ne. Y(‘s, sir. 

IMr. Barnes. And for that n'ason this box is referred to as an ambulance? 

Mr. Forti'ne. Well, in case tluo’e is no certain box at all. they will take* 
the fir.st box tlu'y come to. Tb<*re is n<> such thing as an ambulance. 

Mr. Barnes. It is just a long box? 

Mr. Fortune, .lust a long box. 

Mr. Barnes. Now. do you have the rapid transit or hurry up on your Bier GO? 

Mr. Barnes. That’s where two drafts ari^ going up and down in tlu' same 
others call it a trolley fall. 

Mr. Barnes. That’s where two drafts are going up and down in the same 
hatcliway at the same time? 

Mr. Fortune. On(‘ draft is coming up, sir. 

Mr, Barnes. And as soon as the dralt I'oimxs up ov(*r th<' lmt<’h combing? 

Mr. For'Iene. ^Vlleu tiu' dralt courts up to tlu* liateJi eomhing, tlu'y will take 
and liook on this other fall and pull it out. 

Mr. Barnes. And meantime the fall that came up with tliat load goes haclc 
down to g('t another load? 

Mr. For'I'une. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Does that keep tw’o drafts in that liatelnvay going at the same 
time? 

Mr. 1 ‘’ortltnk. No, sir, 

Mr. Barnes. Ne\t‘r two drafts coming up and working on two drafts together? 

Mr. lOR'iENE. Oh. whou tluai* are oliu'i* gangs there, there is generally twx) 
or three gangs op(*ning tlu* hatOi 

]\'r, Barnes. dMial is what I refi'i* to? 

M'’ J^’oritine Oil, >es. 

^It, ilARNEs. I'lien you have two drafts? 

Mr. PoRTUNE. Y<'s; S(um*times ^\ou will see tliree drafts coming up togetlier 
when (IieiT* are three gangs. 

Mr. Barnes. Now', tliat is all in tin* srpiare of llu* hal<‘h; that is all being 
done ill the square of the haL<-h. Now, do tlie uu‘n work iielow here all tlie 
tune? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, you know' there is a l)ig square* haldi that is umh*rneatli 
a deck. 

Mr. It \RNEs. Now, w hen you are* e)n the Io've*r de'e-k tliere*. tlu're* are meui W'ork- 
ing right under tliat place*, am) for instance*, if tlu* iron bar wbicli you speak 
of should drop out. there is likelilioeiel of it hitting somelioely? 

Mr. Fortt'ne, A lly, sure*. 

Mr. Barnes. That deic's eiccur? 

Mr. I'kiRTENE. I have* seen me*u ge*t hit wdth lhe*m se‘\(‘ral times. 

Mr. Barnes. Nenv, there w'as seime further ways in wlucli uce-ide'iits occur? 

]Mr, Fortune. Well, there is ae'eaelents in j)re*tty iu‘ar all hrauc)ie*s of the 
business. 

Mr. Barnes. And how about a man being e auglit in a wincli? Did you ever 
know' of a man being caugbt in a winch? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes; I see*n a man greuiml to eleatb ; cut to ])i(*ces. 

Mr. Barnes. I understanel the winches arc all ceiverexd over? 

Mr. Fortune. I never seen a wincli ceivered over yet. 

Mr. Barnes. A w'itness here ye*ste*rday stateel they w'ere all w'e*ll protecteel 
and covered, but you liave new’er see*n them? 

Mr. Fortune. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You have w'orke*d on the best shlp.s ami piers? 

Mr. Fortune. I do. 
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Mr. Barnes. Is it not a fact that around the winches there Is constantly 
oil pools? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, yes; when the de<‘k winchman comes along to oil the 
winches there is always a little oil more or less riins off, but there is holes for 
that to run into and run away. 

Mr. Barnes. Is there anything specially provided to prevent the men slip- 
ping in that oil? 

Mr. Forttine. No, sir; that is up to the man him.s<*lf. 

Mr. Barnes. Then on board ships they do have something occasionally when 
they have real slippery decks, don’t they, when the men have to work on slippery 
decks ? 

Mr. Forttjne. I never seen any man coming along and telling you what to do 
to protect yourst'lf. 

Mr. Barnes. You have never seen that? 

Mr. Fortune. Never. 

Mr. Barnes. So wlien the decks are slippery you have to run 

Mr. Fortune. The men have to ran their own risk. 

Mr. Bvrnes. Do you approve of the present way of hiring? I ask you this, 
Mr. Forturu*, because, as I understand, you are the man at the gangway and 
you g<'t hired regularly; but take (he whole body of longshoremen, what do you 
think of the jiresent way of hiring men? Is it good or bad? 

Mr. Forttine. I don’t think it is very good. 

Mr. Barnes. Dogs it create a lot of loafing along the water front? 

Mr Fortune. It do so. 

Mr. Barnes. Tell me the number of long.shoremen you think there are in the 
port of New York. 

Mr. Fortune. I guess there is 4.^>,0<)0 men. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, you are a man employed rather steadily, and you get 5 
cents an hour extra. Don’t consider your average when I ask you this, hut 
about what is the usual average earning of longshoremen throughout the entire 
port? 

Mr. Fortune. I guess, otie week with the other, he would earn, maybe, $15 
a week. 

Mr. Barnes. On your pier? 

Mr, Fortune. Well, that average; we have more, because some weeks I make 
$35, and maybe more ; maybe some weeks I wouhl not make $6. 

Mr. Barnes. You linve at times made as lilgb as $,35? 

Mr. Fortune. I have, sir, and have made over $40 some weeks. 

Mr. Barnes. How many hours of ulgbt work dhl you put in to make that? 

Mr, Fortune. Well, I worked in the wintertime; I worked four half nights a 
week; I worked one wliole night 

Mr, Barnes. You worked four half nights and one whole night? 

Mr. Fortttne, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. And all the days? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir; but you have got to include Sunday and all in that. 

Mr. B\rnes. And bow many nights did you get to sleep at all? 

Mr. Fortune Well, say. I go to work Monday and work until II o’clock Mon- 
day night and work until 1.1 o’clock on Tuesday night, and then when the ship 
Is sailing Thursday noon I would work from 7 o’clock Thursday morning until 
12 o’clock Thursday noon; that is much the same. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Then you would probably take a little sleep after 
that? 

Mr. Fortune. I should think yon would take a sleep 

Mr. Barnes. Do many of the men after coming out of that experience — do 
they want a drink? 

Mr. Fortune, Well, I know men that drinks, but I would not keep a drink 
from a man, 

Mr. Barnes. Under tho.se conditions? 

Mr. Fortune. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. I know you are not a drinking man, but 

Mr. Fortune (interrupting). Well, T never seen the longshoremen going out 
of the way. I say if a man works all night he needs a drink. 

Mr. Barnes. He needs a drink? 

Mr. Fortune. He certainly do. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, how about the lieavy loads that they talk about here? Do 
you know anything about that? 

Mr. B'ortune. Yes, sir ; that is a fact ; I have known men to carry sugar for 
15 and 20 hours on a stretch. 
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Mr. Baenes. About h6w much of that work? For instance, take your Pier 
60, about how much of the time is spent in the carrying of lieavy loads of that 
kind by the ordinary longshoreman — a third of his time? 

Mr. Foetune. Well, I suppose those sugar ships comes up there once In a 
while and some of the men carry sugar all day and until 11 o’clock, and then 
they’ll come back and carry sugar the next day until 3 or 4 o’clock, probably, 
the next day. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, how heavy a package could you carry? 

Mr. Fortune. Me? I would not carry a package in the hold; I would not 
work in the hold for anybody, because I would not want to do it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You never carried packages at all in the hold? 

Mr. Fortune. No, sir ; I would not think about going down in the hold to 
work. 

Mr. Barnes. Why, Is it so objectionable? 

Mr. Fortune. 1 would not be able to do the work. 

Commissioner O’Connelu Aren’t you an able-bodied man? 

Mr. Fortune. That is all right, but ray mind would not let me do it. 

Mr. Barnes. On Pier GO where you work constantly there is a very good 
class of longshoremen? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, I think we can compete with the world in regard to 
longshoremen on Pier GO. 

Mr. Barnes. How about the other piers throughout the city? Are they still 
high-class men doing the work there? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, they hire a lot of Italians, I don’t approve of Italians 
much myself. 

Mr. Barnes. Aren’t they good workmen? 

Mr. Fortune. No, sir, 

Mr. Barnes. They are not? 

Mr. Fortune. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. I>o you work any gangs of Italians at your place at all? 

Mr. Fortune. No, sir ; we do not. 

Mr. B\rnes. You do not work any? 

Mr. Fortune. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. They <lo the coaling? 

Mr. Fortune. They do coaling, and that is all they are fit to <lo. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harriman would like to ask some ciuestlons. 

(Y)mii 'ssioner Harriman. How long have you been over here? 

Mr. Fortune. IVfe? 

Commissioner Harriman. Yes. 

Mr. Fortune. I have been working longshore 10 years. 

Commissioner FTarriman. Where were you born? 

Mr. Fortune. Wexford, Ireland. 

f^mimissioner Harriman. Who do you think arc* tin* best worknum, the* b»‘st 
nationality? 

Mr. Fortune. You can’t beat the Irash. 

Comml.ssioner Harriman. What did you bi'gin at? 

Mr. Fortune. Me? 

(’ominissionc'r Harriman. Yes. 

Mr. Fortune. Well, when I came here I just came down along here and stood 
and got in the shed with the rest of the longshoremen, and I got hired, just 
happened to be lucky, and I was a sailor and went to work. 

Commissioner Harriman. Did you say you were working on Pier 60? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Harriman. Have you always worked for the White Star? 

Mr. Fortune. Fourteen years for the White Star and three years for the 
Atlantic Transport, 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a married man? 

Mr. Fortune. Certainly, and have a family. 

Chairman Walsh. How many children? 

Mr. Fortune., Three. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a total abstainer? 

Mr. Fortune. I would not care if every gin mill in New York was closed up. 
I never touch It. 

Chairman Walsh. Three children? 

Mr. Fortune, Yes, sir. One 12, the other 9, and the other 2. 

Chairman Walsh. The 12 and 9 year olds are going to school? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 
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rUairman Walsh. In the pulhic school in New York? 

Mr. l-’oRTiiNL. No, sir. Tliey go to the Sisters’ School. 

(’liiiirnian Walsh. Commissioner Garretson, do you want to ask any ques- 
tions? 

Commissioner Garretson. No, lhaiik you. 

(Chairman Walsh. Are there any other questions? Mr. Barnes wants to ask 
anotiier question. 

i\lr. Barnes. I want 1o ask you al)out the shape. Al>out how many men as a 
rule will ])v luriu'd away from a shape wlum a shajK' lirst coiiu's in at your 
pier; lio\v many men sliow up and liow many are lured? 

Mr. I'ou'iuNE. There are times when 5,000 men are turned away. 

i\lr. Baune.s. As a rule, what will he the usual number turned away, say, 
mornlrm after morning? 

Mr. FojrniNE. I am'ss from ten to twelve hundred, anyway, at least. 

I\[r, Baknks. You mc'.an for all periods? 

Mr. Fortlne. 1 couldift loll you about all perio<ls. 

Mr. Bakni'.s. Have you setm as many ns three or four hundred turned away 
from I’ler 00? 

Mr. Fouri \k. I am walkinj:; alonj; the watt'i* front wliim I am not workintt, 
Jind 1 have scam 5,000. 

I\Ir. Barnes. I want to know the day-afler-day procedure. For instance, AAcrc 
you at the shape this morning? 

Mr. Forh^ne. T worked this morning until 8 o’clock. 

Mr. Barnes. How many imai \\er(‘ turiK'd away Irom that sliajie unhired? 

Mr. Fortune. I didn't se(‘ it tinisluMl. 

Mr. B.arnes. T(‘11 nu* ol sonu‘ other shapi^ you have seen m tlie last few days; 
how many men wma' turiuMl away? 

Mr. Forit n'E. A big sliapi^ tlie other da.\ at the \<ii(i(<inta — a good man^. 

Mr. Barnes, p'ifty or om^ hundreil? 

Mr. h'oRTUNE. l*ossibly 8<K). 

Mr. Barnes. S<weu or eight hundred turned aAva> ? 

Mr. For'I'Ene. Fasy. 

Mr. ItAiLNES. Hid >ou e\('r ha\e an aceideiit yourself? 

Mr. Fortune. No, sir; I m'\er was that uiduck\. 

Mr. Barnes. Hid you ever ha\(‘ an accident in one of your hat<-h(*s wliere a 
draft broke? 

Itlr. Fortune. Yes, sir; vm-y oftcm. 

Mr. Barnes. Vt'ry oftcm? 

Mr. Fortune. Y(*s, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Scattered tlie pigs of co|>per or iron or whatever It may have 
bemi ? 

]\ir. Fortt'nk. Ye.s, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. r>nl any nccidtait la^sult from that? 

Mr. Fortt’ne. Yes, sir 

Mr. Barnes. M’hat ; a man killed? 

Mr. Forti ne. 1 havt* se(>n num killed and men with their logs cut off and 
iiK'U with all their limbs broke, in fact. 

Mr. Barnes. Wlum those men Avere brought up from the hold what wms 
imha'diately done with them? 

IMr. FoRTtiNE. The only tiling I knew they w(‘re taken out on the dock and an 
ambulance rung ui>. 

]\fi‘. Barnes. They were laid on the dock? 

Mr, Fortune. Laid on the foiir-wluad trucks and taken up lo the otlice. 

Mr. Barnes. They wa^re laid on the four-wlieel trucks and takcm up to the 
</tlic('? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Barnes. Ami kept at the otlice until the ambulance came? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What sort of convenience have you on Pier 60 for hanging up 
your coats? 

Mr. Fortune. When yon liang up your coat and you go back you may not 
gml it. 

Mr. Barnes. Where is the place where you hang up your coat? 
ft Mr. Fortune. Lea\e it alongside close to you. 

Mr. Barnes. Tlie liandiest to you? 

Mr. Fortune. They have no special place. 
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Oliairman Walsh. Are there any questions? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Wai.sh. That is all. Thank you, ]Mr. Fortune. 

Mr. IVvaNES. Is Mr. John J. Kelly here? 

(No la'sjxmse. ) 

Mr. Bah.nes. How about Patrick l*owers ; is I’atriek Powers here? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. PATRICK POWERS. 

I\Ir. Balnes. Mr. Powers, you were formerly a lonfjtshoreman? 

Mr. PowEKS. Yes, sir. 

i\rr. B MINES. How lonj: have you been out of work? 

IMr. Powers. About three or four wec'ks. 

I\rr. Barnes. Three or four \\eeks? 

^^r. PovERs. Yes, sir. I ^tot the ]>osi(ion I have j;ot now. 

Atr. P> MINES. You ar(^ still working now? 

Air. Powers. No, sir. I am working" in tlu‘ city (h'partnamt now. 

Air. P)\RNEs. How lon^ since you worked at lonpjshore work? 

Air. Powers. Two months. 

Air. B\rnks. Two months? 

Air. Pow'ERS. Yes, sir. 

Air. Barnes, You ha\e been a foreman, T bc'lieve? 

Air, T’owers. A"es, sir; some time ajro. 

Air. P>\RNEs. How many years as a lorutshoreman? 

Air. Powiats. 1873. 

Mr. B MINES. From 1873 up to two months a^o? 

Mr. Powers, Y('s, sir. 

Air. B MINES. A^ou were born in Tiadand? 

Air. Po\vERS. A’es, sir. 

Air. Barnes. What did >ou do before you started to work tts n lonj^sltore- 
man? 

Mr. Pow'ERS. I w’orked in tlu^ wareliouM^s in Brooklyn. 

Air. B\rnes. Worked in tiie wan^boiises in Brooklyn?. 

Air. I'^owEKS. Yes. sir 

Air, B\rnfs. Jdien \ ou eommoiie< d to sliape? 

Air. Powers. A^os, sir. 

Mr Bsrnes. And you luive bad all these ytairs of exiRudence as a long- 
sboroiuTU? 

Air. ’"’OVERS. A"es, sir. 

Air. Bvrnes. Is there as t^ood a class of men <loiin; lonpshore work now' as 
formerly? 

Air. Pow'ERS. No, sir. 

Air. Bvrni s. Tiiere is a higher rate of wa;j:e now, In the last year or so, than 
there w'as formerly? 

Air. Powers. A'es, sir. 

Air. B\rnes. Do the men make as ld;j:h earninfcs now' as in fornu'r years, 
aviM'afxe w’oek aftcu' week? 

Air. Powers. No, sir. You liave to work more lime now', and you ^ot more 
pay llaUE 

Air. Barnes. Wliat? 

Air. Powers, A"ou have p:ot to work more now'. They Rot more w'a^^es then. 
Air. Barnes. Alen earned more per w'eek 10 or 15 or 20 years a^o? 

Air, Powers. Thirty-five or forty years a^'o tliey fret 40 cents an liour for 
days, 80 cents at night, and .$1 Sundays; 1873 and 1874. 

Air. Bvrnes. Tliat W'as in tlie period soon after the Civil War? 

Air. Pow'ERs. Yes, sir; T guess .so. 

Cliairman Walsh. 1873 and 1874. 

Air. B\rnes. It W'as that price then? 

Air. Powers. Yes, sir. Forty eentN an hour, 80 cents an hour, and .$1 an hour. 
Air. B\rne8. One dollar for Sundays? 

Air. Pow'ERS. Yes, sir. 

Air. Barnes. Eighty cents f<tr nights? 

Air. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. And 40 cents for daywork? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman VV \lhh. He begins at 1873. That is farther back than any other 
witness. IMease have him state how it has develope<l, backward, upward, or 
downward, 

Mr. Karnes. When did that price, when was that wage lowered? 

Mr. Powers. On the 16th of November, 1874. 

Mr. Barnes. 1874? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. We had a strike. 

Mr. Barnes. What did it go down to? 

Mr. Powers. Some places they \v(M)t to work steady. The average run on 
the sailor ships, tlu'.v got 40 cents an liour and the steamships 30 cents an hour, 
the larger companies paid steady wage.s. 

Mr. Bvrnes. You mean by the week? 

Mr. Powers Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What companies? 

Mr. Powers. We got $12, $14, and $15 a week. 

Mr. Barnes. Fourteen and fifteen dollars a week? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What was the name of some of the eompanies that employed 
their men by the week? 

Mr. Powers. The White Star was oiul 

Mr. Barnes. The Wliite Star employiHl by ilie week at that time? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What others? 

Mr. Powers. The (hinard was paying Ihem steady. 

Mr. Bnrnes. How aliout the Clyde? 

Mr. Po'A ERS. Tliat wais not over on this side at that time 
Mr. Barnes. IIow' long did th(‘ paying by the week last*'' 

Mr. Powers. It only lastial a tV'w y(*ars, I guess, some places. 

Mr. Barnes. I’liim when did you have your next change in wages? 
flhairman W.vlsh. During that time, what was the pay per hour on thos(‘ 
docks wdiere they did not liire by the w'eek*^ 

Mr. Powers. Thirty cents, I guess 

Mr. Barnes. Forty .on the sailing v(‘ssels? 

Mr. Powers. Forty on the sailing vessels. 

Mr. Barnes. And 30 cents on the steam vess(4s? 

Mr. Powucrs. Yes, sir. 

^ilr. Barnes. They even pay 40 cents to-day on some of the sailing vessels’^ 
Mr. Powers. Yes, sir: and on the steam vesscMs 
Mr. PiARnes. Where they work daywork? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir 

Mr. Barnes. Wlnni was the next change in wages? 

Mr. Pow'ERS. I couldn't tell you that. 1 ha\e forgotten all about it. 

Mr, Barnes, Did you ever have to work for 25 cents an lioiir? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Have yon a vague id<‘a of when it went h,ick up to .30 cents? 
Mr. Powers. Well. I couldn’t remember. I don’t remember 
Chairman Wai.sii. There was testimony here yesterday, Mr. Powers, that 
21 years ago, or shortly prior to that time, that the wage generally was 
20 cents an hour. Do you remember that time? Do you remember any such 
condition? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir; I ne\er wa>rked for 25 cents an hour. I worked for 
about 6 or 8 cents a month. I worked for two months for $14 a week, and then 
I vwms raised to $18 a wu'ck in the Mallory Ijine, and then all hands were dis- 
chargerl and went at the hourly work of 20 cents an hour. 

Chairman Walsit. Come down to the time when they established the rale 
of 33 cents an hour. 

Mr. Barnes. Yon know when the present rate went into effect, of 33 cents 
on hour, don’t you? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir; I don’t reinemher 

Mr. Barnes. What are the average earnings of the longshoreman to-day? 
Mr. Powers. Some make good money, and more, you can not tell what they 
make. 

Mr. Barnes. Some make very low? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes, Take the whole average of all the port. 

Mr. Powers. It would he Impossible for me to think of that thing 
Mr. Barnes. You couldn’t figure that out? 


if 
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Mr. Powers. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Powers, did you ever have any accident yourself? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, air. 

Mr. Barnes. Will you tell us somethinj? about one or two of them, to the 
commission? 

Mr. Powers. I got a chain fell off the block Us the gangwayman was hoist- 
ing up and it fell out of the hook and fell and broke tlie bone of my instep. 

Mr. Barnes. How long did you lay up from that? 

Mr. Powers. Nine or ten w(M^ks, and still after that I carried an iron plate 
in the sole of my foot to arch it up. 

Chairman Walsh. Now? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir; not now, but for 8 or 10 weeks. 

Mr. Barnes. What comi)€msation did you get for that? 

Mr. Powers. They met me In the box .and take me up and unloaded in the 
docks, and then T take my time and go to work, and when I was able to go 
to Avork I went back to work. 

Mr. Barnes. And you didn’t get anything? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What about another ac<Mdent? C.an you tell us of another acci- 
dent you had? 

Mr Powers Yes, sir. A big roller fell down and struck me on the toe and 
broke my toe. 

Mr. Barnes. How long were you laid up from that? 

iVtr. Powers. Eight or t<*n weeks. 

Mr. Barnes. What comi)ensation <lid you g(‘t from that? 

Mr Powers. They put me in the ambulance, take' my time, and let me go home. 

Mr. Barnes. Took your time? 

Mr. l‘owr;Rs. Yes, sir; the rniiiuB* it occurred. 

Mr. Barnes. You didn’t get paid for the rest of the day. 

Mr. Powers No, sir; didn’t get pai<l for tl)e half hour. 

Commissioner Oarretson, Yon did get paid for while it was hitting your toe? 

Mr Powers. That might he if the half hour was gedting ahead. 

Mr. Barnes. I>o you believe that it would he a good thing to have some State 
or city inspection of till the appliances in longshore work? 

Mr. Powers. Why, most iindouhtedly. Tlu're should he tin inspection of every 
kind of work outside of tlK‘ working (dass of people and the comptmy that is 
doing it 

IMr. B. EVES. That ks all 

Chairmen Walsh. Are there any questions? 

Commissioner Commons. What is the rate of wage you get as foreman? 

Mr. Powers. Thirty-five cents and forty cents an hour, day and night. 

Commissioner Commons. How mu(*h more is that than the longshoremen get? 

Mr. Powers. Thirty and thirty-five. 

Commissioner Commons. You get H cents more? 

Mr Powers. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Hav(* you kept the re<‘ord of those years of what you 
have earned? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir. 

Commi.ssloner Commons. Do any of the longslioremen keep records? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir ; a good many. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the lowest that you earned when steadily 
employed? 

Mr. Powers. I didn’t do no hiring. 

Commissioner Commons. You didw’t do any hiring? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir ; the stevedore does tliat. 

Commissioner Commons. Does the foreman get steady work more than the 
gang? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. He is the first to go to work and the last knocked off. 

Commissioner Harrtman. There was a statement made here yesterday that the 
foremen were hard on the men, drove them very hard. What do you think 
about that? 

Mr. Powers. Well, I don’t know about that. 

Ckimmlssloner Harrtman. You don’t know? 

Mr. Powers. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They use very profane language In the handling of 
men. don’t they? Did you ever have a foreman swear at you when you were 
working as a regular workman? 
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Mr. PowEiis. Sure. They make a practice of that. 

(’onunissioner O’Connell. Did you i)ractice profanity yourself when you were 
foreman? 

Mr. 1 * 0 WEES. No, sir. That is the reason I couldn’t hold my position. 

( ’ominlssioner O’Connell. Is tliat one of the requirements of being a good 
foriunan — to be a gofxl swearer? 

Mr. Powers. If ,\oii ain’t, you don’t hold your position. 

Chairman AValstt. Ari' you a married man? 

Mr. Powers. Y(‘s, sir. 

Chairman Walkit. Have you raised a family? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

('hnirman Waish. How many li\ing? 

Mr. Powers. Pour 

(’hairman \Vai sii. P.oy^^ or girls? 

Mr. Powers. Two boys and two girls. 

Chairman Walsh. What awH-alion are the Ik)>s following? 

Mr. Powj KS. One (»f tliom is a clerk in the White Star and the other is t 
fireman in tlie city (h'partmenl. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are >our dauglders employiMl? 

Mr. PowiRS. My daughters are married. 

Chairman Waish. Both married? 

Mr. Powius. No, sir; not both. The other one is an iiwalid. 

Chaii'inan Walsh. Ila\e you liad mere than four children? 

Mr I’owi-.Rs. Yiss, sir: there are four dead. 

Chairman Walsh. Four dead? 

Mr. Powers. Ye.s, sir. 

('hairman Walsh. And you have had oght children? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

C’halrinan W\lsii. You ha\e been a man of abstemious habits yourself? A 
man of good liahits all your life? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir, 

('liairinan Waj.sh. 'I’hat is all. 

Commissioner Carrltson. What company were .a on working for when the 
first Iniury took place? 

Mr. Powers. The Wldte Star 
Commissiom'r (Iarretson. T'lie second? 

IMr. Powi RS. Tile White Star. 

('ommissioner C \riu tson. d'liat is iln' two-fingered man wlio testified yester- 
day. ('onmiissioner Delano would like to ask you a question. 

(’ommissioner Dhlano. How an* tlu* eonditions at tlie port of New YYirk as 
conqian'd with other large sea]>or(s, do you know? 

Mr. Powers, I never went around mueh, I generally worked only the two 
})laees, the White Star, and the Aiallory. and the Clyde Co. 

Cominlssiomu’ Dh.ano. What is the gossi)) about conditions of New York as 
compared with Pluladi'lphia. Poston, or Pultimore? 

Mr. PowiRs. I ccHildn’t say. T have never botJiered. 

('ommissiouer Delano. That is all. 

(’liairinan AValsh. That is ail. Thank you, Mr. Powers. 

’I’he commission will now stand adjourned until 2 o’clock, to meet in the same 
r«»om at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereui)on, at 12.30 p. m., the commission adjourned to 2 o’clock p. m.) 

AETEIt R1 CESS. 

Chairman AYalsh. The commission A\ill iilease be in order. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. DENNIS DELANEY. 

Mr. Barnes, Mr. Delaney, huAe you been a longshoreman? 

Yir. Delaney, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Hoav many years? 

Mr. Delaney. Twenty-four. 

Mr. Barnes, Twenty-four? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Barnes. You are out of tlie longshore work just now? 

Mr, Delaney. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Babnes. Aud yon have been for a little wbiloV 

Mr. Delaney. Four years. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you kei>t iu touch with it? 

Mr. Delaney. Somewhat. 

Mr. Barnes. You know conditions to-day largely as they exist? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. There lias been a great deal of talk here from the other wit- 
nesses about different parts of the work. I wish that you would explain to the 

commission, for instance, what is meant by a dock or a hold man? 

IMr. Delaney. That is a man who works inside In the ship. 

Mr, Barnes. Down in the hold? 

l\fr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

INIr. Barnes. Wiiat is his duty? 

Mr. Delaney. His duty? 

Mr. Barnes. Wlien the ship tirsi; comes In what does he do? 

Mr. Delaney. He slings up the cargo and brakes the tiers and puts them 
in rope slings. 

Mr. Bvrnes. He brakes — what do yon mean by brakes the tiers? 

Mr. Delaney. Out of the tiers. 

Mr. Barnes. Where is tliat? 

Mr. Delaney. J^tored inside; In the hold. He takes it out, whatever it 
may be. 

^Mr. Barnes. In the tirst yilace, the ordinary vessel that comes in here, the 
eight or nine haP h v(‘'<sel, what we will say lloors, taking that for convenience'; 
how many tlooi's or (h'cks lias it down under the water, down to the skin of 
the sliip? 

Mr. Delaney. Tlii*eo or four. 

]\Ir. Barnes. Name those decks rapidly. 

Mr. Delaney. \ ()U havt' tlu' sP'erage deck, second steerage deck, the overlap 
and lower overlap, and the hold. 

]\rr. Barnes. And you mean the inon brake np the cargo from those different 
deck's? 

Mr. Delaney. d'lK»se ditferent decks. 

Mr. Barnes, ^\’lu*reve^ goods or bales or barrels, whatever it may be, are 
tic'red mi in there? 

Mr. Delaney, Yes. 

Mr. Bulnes. Tliat is the duty of a hold man? 

Ml Dei anew Y('s, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. He puts rope slings around it? 

IMr. iiEiANi.Y, Yes; rolls the stuff onto the rope slings. 

]Mr. Barnes. Then that rope sling is attached to a fall that comes down the 
hati'liway ? 

IMr. Delaney. Hooked onto that fall. 

Mr. TiARNEs. And the power 

Mr. Delaney (interrupting). The man on deck hoists it np. 

Mr. Barnes. And when it reaches the deck? 

Mr. Delaney, ddn'ii it is ])iit on tlu* Burton fall and thrown onto the dock. 

Mr. Barnes, And swung onto the ]ner? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, 

IVIr. Barnes. That is the duty of the hold man when he is discharging? 

Mr. Del A NEAL Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. What does he do when goods are taken in? 

Mr. Delaney. He recoivics the goods <lown hehnv and stoAvs them — stows 
them shipshape, so that they won’t move; no matter how' tiie ship moves tlve.v 
will })(' stow’cd in such a way that the ship can move, hut the goods do not 
move. 

Mr. Barnes. In other words, he stow's tlnun perfectly tight? 

Mr. Det^ney, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What does he do if there happens to he a little place where 
goods will not go? 

Mr. Delaney. Gets something small enough to be put in there; if not, some 
dunnage — wood. 

Mr. Barnes. He gets some wood and puts In there? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. He makes everything perfectly tight? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What about the ileck man; what does he do? The different 
things that a deck man does? 
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Mr. Delaney. The gangway man tends the hatch ; sees that the fall comes 
up and goes down. 

Mr. Bahnes. ile gives the signals? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Fortune was on the witness stand this morning. He is 
a gangway man? 

Mr. Delaney. He is the man who gives the signals for the fall to go up and 
down to hoist the draft. 

Mr. Barnes. What do you mean on the up and down fall? 

Mr. Del\nky. Ih* is at the drum end. 

Mr. Barnes. Dnim end of what? 

Mr. Delaney. Of the winch; the drum end of that up and down fall. A 
couple of tons taken up and down. 

Mr. liARNEs. The drum ends of the winch are (’onstantly revolving all during 
the operation? It passes the rope around it? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Then he lets tliat pull until it coinmetn'cs to coil on the drum 
end ? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Then there are winchinen, gangway men, and what other kind? 

Mr. Delaney. Then the Burton fall. 

Mr. Barnes. That is the fall that swings it— the Burton crosses the vessel, 
you mean? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What other kind of man? 

Mr. Delaney. Men at the winch, turning on the steam. 

Mr. Barnes. Tiie man tliat turns on the steam to the winch? 

Mr. Delalney. Yes, sir; turns it on and off. 

Mr. Barnes. Then the two men at the drum ends, then the hooker on, and 
the Burton man? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Is a hooker on the .same as a Burton man? 

Mr. Delaney. No; he has 

Mr. Barnes (interrupting). What is the difference? 

Mr. Delaney. He has to pull tliat Burton lumk to it. and 1 h‘ has to make it 
fast, so as to swing it out on the pier. 

Mr. Barnes. So that is simply reviu-sed in dlsidiarging and loading, is it*^ 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. What other class of men ai-e there? 

Mr. Delaney. The dock men. 

Mr. P.AKNI S. What do the dock men ilo’'' For inslauee, in discharging, when 
ever his Burton crosses the vessel and is lowered down on the pier, the goods 
are still in a sling? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What is done with them? 

Mr. Delaney. Tliere is two men at tlie foot of tlie skid landers, they call It. 

IMr. Barnes. T.andlng skid? 

Mr. Delaney, Yes; sohal they call it now^; used to call it landing skid. And 
these two men laud the draft and nnhook it and take the draft off and put thmu 
on trucks and other men truck them awmy. Other men then are there to take 
these goods and tier them nj) and keep all kinds to itself. 

Mr. Barni'S. They have to Her them np profierly? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. That describes the wwk of throe different classes of men 
Now, have yon twm — at most piers — men at the head of the work who, if the 
men are a little green, directs them how^ to solidly jiack? 

ISfr. Delaney. Yes; he gets .5 cents an hour extra for that. 

Mr. Barnes. That is called what? 

]\Ir. Delaney, A header. lie sees that all goods are properly stowed. 

Mr. Barnes. Then there are foremen, the head stevedore, then the foremen 
under him w’ho goes to various parts of the vessel ; the gangway man who directs 
all this motion, and the header dowm l)elow% who either helps to brake out or to 
store — I mean wdio directs the braking out or storing? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Now. tell me. Mr. Delaney, why It is that the longshoremen of 
this port have not been able to enforce regulations any better than they have. 
Give me that just concretely? 

Mr. Delaney. They don’t control the situation in its entirety. 

Mr. Barnes. For what reason? 
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Mr. Delaney. Because they were not org:anize<l enough. 

Mr. Barnes. And they were organized into how many different organiza- 
tions? 

Mr. Delaney. Lately there have been two different organizations. 

Mr. Barnes. Opposed to one another? 

Mr. Delaney. Opposed to one another. 

Mr. Barnes. You tliink tluit had a great deal to do with it? 

Mr. Delaney. No; laffore even that state of affairs existed they were not in 
a position to enforce rules to their own .satisfaction. 

Mr. Barnes. Tliey never have been strongly organized more than onc(‘ or 
twice, to enforce anytldng here? 

Mr. Delaney. Previous to 1887, up to tlie time of the Knlglits of Labor 
.strike, the longshoremen at the time were pretty well organized. They Iiave 
not been as well organized since. They were pretty well organized all over the 
port at the time, although they had different unions — No. 1, No. 2, and No. .8 — 
without any central body; still they all, when it came down to a grievance, 
they \\ere all united against the enemy. 

Mr. Barnes. But only when jou had a deep grievanc(‘? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. You were a beach walker at one lime, were you not? 

Mr. Delaney, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. A Ixuich walker is about the same as a walking delegate? 

Mr. T)ei.aney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bvrnes. Tliat caused you to go all over the port? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. lk\uNEs. Could you tell me — has there always been, or has there been 
in the last 10 or 12 years, especially, alway.s a large reserve force of men? I 
mean, at all of these piers do they constantly turn away a large number of 
men from ea<‘h sliape? 

Mr Delaney. Yes. But (hiring tht‘ y(‘ars 1000 and 1007 long.shoremen were 
very s(“arce those years. They wert' .scarcely enough of tliem to handle the 
work. 

Mr. B.arnes. That has never lu'en tlie state of affairs since, has it? 

Mr. Delaney. No. 

Mr. Barnes. IIow' about that ngdi' n<w\ 

Mr. Delaney. I Ix'lieve tlie supiily is about 10 times greater than tlie demand. 

Mr. Barnes. So much? 

Mr, Delaney, Yi's. 

Mr. i’vuNEH. Do you see shapes occasionally now'? 

Mr. Di.laney. I have' not semi any in four \ears. 

Mr. P>\RNES. You have not seen one? 

Mr. Delaney. No. 

Mr. Barnes. I'our years ago, when you last saw' shapes, were men turned 
away in large niunhers? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. They were? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. P> ARNES. What do you think is the average earnings of longshoremen in 
thi.s port? By the way, I wish to remind you, Mr. Delaney — you will remem- 
ber that I met you some yi'ars ago, and I aski^d you not only to keep, hut 
you did prior to tliat keep a long list of the (‘arnlngs. Do you remember that? 

Mr. Dp:laney'. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you remember the average for three years i>er week? 

Mr. Delaney. No; not exactly. 

Mr. Barnes. You actually kept 

Mr. Delaney (interrupting). I kept them, sir, lint I liave not got them now. 

Mr. Barnes, Do you remember that It was something under $11? 

Mr. Delaney. I remember something around those figures. 

Mr. Barnes, Something under $11 for three year.s, during the time when, I 
believe, work was very good? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Are you a drinking man? 

Mr. Delaney. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You never drank? 

Mr. Delaney. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You always hung out for all the work you could get? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 
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Mr. liAUNJos. Yet in three yenrs of very close application you showed that 
you earned, 1 tliink it was, $10.80 per week, us near as I can remember it now. 
1)0 you remember that? 

Mr. Delaney. Somethinjj; around tlio.se figures, I believe. 

Mr. riAiiNES. And was not a large part of that time — did I not show you after 
you had given mo tlio.se hooks that a large part of that was night work? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Bahnes. Did I not surprise you with the amount of night work that you 
had done? 

Mr. Delanea". No; you <lld not. 

Mr. Baunes. Mr. Delaney, what about the treatment of the men in this 

port? Do you think lliat, taking the port over, that the men are well treated 
by the foremen and those ovia* them? 

Mr. Dklaneaa tVi'll, if lh(\v eould ho treated worse I would like to see it — if 
any class of men could he treated worse. 

Mr. Baknks. In what \\ay? 

Mr. Delaney. Abuse. 

Mr. Baknes. Giv(' us a concrete example. 

]\Ir. Deianey. They abuse you. 

Mr. Baknes. You mean simply cursing them? 

Mr. Delanp'.y. Yes; and forcing them to speed up and get greater results 
from them, and make them do actually more than they wwo able to do, forcing 
them to do it under threat of knocking them off and leaving them idle. 

IVIr. Barnes. If a man should turn on a foreman, what would be the result? 

Mr, Delaney. M'hut wmuld be the result? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes. 

Mr. Delaney. He would get the gates. 

Mr. Barnes. He would get the gate? 

IMr. Dei.aney. Y('s. 

Mr. Barnes. Is it a faD that in this port now — or at least wlien you knew it, 
and as you know soiiu'tliing about it now — tliat foremen do rotate in hiring the 
men so as to keeji a large reserve force? I mean tliut a man will be hired on 
this ship and tluui droiijKMl Die next ship, and so on, so as to attract them to 
come to tlie pier again and again? 

Mr. DEr.ANKY, 1'liat was always a custom. 

IMr, Barnes. Tliat was always a custom? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Bahnes. Wi'll, you stated this (piito well. I will try to ask you, do you 
believe it is ])osil)le for men to h(' hired at stateil hours? 

Mr. Deianey. At stated hours? 

Mr. B\rnes. Yes; a stated time in the day. 

Mr. Delaney. Yes ; I think it would he mucli hotter for the men. 

Mr. B MINKS. Why so? 

Mr. Delaney. Because it would keep them from hanging around the street 
and resorting to the liquor stores, and for the employers — they would have a 
sober lot of men. 

Mr. Barnes. Are the men as good to-day as 10 years ago — the class, as a 
Y hole? 

Mr. Delaney. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. They are not? 

.Mr. Delanean No, sir; lliey are not — either pliysically or mentally. 

Mr. Barnes. You say there are a great many over and above the nuniber 
necessary to do the work. About how many are there in this port? Make a 
guess. 

l\Ir, Delaney. Over and above? 

Mr. Barnes. No; I mean make your entire estimate. How many men earn 
more or less of a living at longshore work in this port? 

IMr. Deianey. About 3.1.000. 

Mr. Barnes. About 3.1,000? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. IMr. Delaney, you know something about — I think that the last 
work you did was on the coastwise vessels? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir; just a few hours. 

Mr. Barnes. Just enough so you know about it? 

Mr. Delanean Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Are the conditions on the coastwise lines much worse than 
they are on tlie 
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Mr. Delaney (interrupting). About the same way. 

Mr. Babnes. About the same? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Babnes. They never have been organized on the coastwise lines to an> 
extent, have they? 

Mr. Delaney. No, sir. 

Mr. Babnes. Did you ever know at any time or on any of the piers whetluw 
they have rooms set apart for giving first aid to the injured, or for a rest 
room, or anything of that kind? 

Mr. Delaney. TTiat was never so; it is not there yet; I don’t think. 

Mr. Barnes. Did you ever have a place to hang your coat and hat? 

IMr. Delaney. On the floor. 

]\Tr. Babnes. No conveniences? 

IMr. Delaney. No. 

IMr. Babnes. No place to wash your hands; towels? 

IMr. I)p:t,aney. No. 

Mr. Babnes. Do you ever see a towel on a pier? 

IMr. Delaney. A towel? Your pocket handkerchief. 

Mr. Barnes. Now I want you to tell me something about the acci<lonts, Mr. 
Delaney. 

Mr. ])p:laney. Well, as a matter of fact, I have never seen an accident my- 
self; I ha\e been very fortunate in that respect. 

Mr. Babnes. Did you ever keep a list of accidents? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Babnes. You did? 

Mr. Delaney. Y('S. 

Mr. Babnes. AVere tliey numerous? 

Mr. Dj laney. Y(‘S, sir. 

Mr. Babnes. Give an account of cne or two accidents to show how they 
luippeiKMl? 

Mr. Delaney. only last yeai there ^A■ero two men working tog('tlier In 

a square of the hatcli — wliat you say in a mine would l>e tlie shaft — and tiiey 
were making Tip a draft; and they were, after iMioking it to another draft, it 
hiid l)t'en h()Nt(Hl on «l('ck, but Imd not eh'areil tlie coinl)lngs; and those two 
UK'n w('rc working down below making up a draft, and it came back and 
killed the two — criisiKMl the two men right in tlie sliafl there — and the two men 
were married men — marrie<l to two sisters — and it bM’t little families un- 
proteu>Ml. Anotluu’ man who was wc'll known, John O’Neill; he went by tlie 
title oi Honest John; w'as a man of larire family, too; and ho wnis working on 
the French Pier, and he happened to be one of the men that accepted wmrk 
there during the dinner b.our — tliat is, from 12 o’clock to 1 o’clock — and ho was 
doing some work undm* tli<‘ square of th(‘ iiat<>h pnqiaring to land a piece of 
macliinery that was being slnng out on tlie pi(T; and as they w^ent to lioist up 
to take the w'eiLrht on it tlie gin overb<>ad gav(i W'ay and came dowm and 
(lashed ids brains out right tliere in the lial<lL 

Commissioner Delano. About that now’^ — (h^scrihe wdiat wui mean by gin? 

IMr. Delaney. It is a big iron l)lock that is made fast on a spar or on the 
end of a boom and to it is a single fall or double fall rove tbrongb it. 

Mr. Babnes. The fall or rope is roved throngli the gin or block? 

IMr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Babnes. Wliat part of the bloi'k gave wmy? 

Mr. Delaney. Tlie wliole thing ga\e w’ay 

IMr. Babnes. I know, but wliat particular thing gave way. Something had 
to give wmy to cause that to fall. Was it a holt or pin or wdiat? 

Air. Dei.aney. Well, I am not clear on that, IMr. Barnes, for I was not there. 

Mr. Babnes. I know, but you have heani tfio story. 

Mr. Delaney. I was not told exactly what it wms, Imt that gin gave down. 

Mr. Barnes. What I want to bring out Is, do you tliink it w'ould have been 
possible to have avoided that by having a proper inspection of the place where 
it gave way? 

Mr. Delaney. Why, yes; proper inspection would have saved the situation 
there by parties wdio put up tlie gin — not the gin, but the masthead. It might 
be at the head. If that was inspected l)efore it was put over and not allowerl 
to lift such a heavy weight, it would not have occurred at all. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, you heard this morning, I think you were here; you 
heard this morning the statement about the storeki^eper seeing that the gear 
is in good condition before it goes out; and after tliat it is up to the gangway 
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raan or what over man is in charj^e to see that it stays in ^;oo(i coruiltlon. From 
your knowle<lJ^e of the work, suppose tlmt the ganKwayinan is frequently coni' 
plaining about the rope or diiTerent appliances, what would become of him? 

Mr. Delaney. Why, he would be told he was a kicker. 

Mr. Baknes. Would it re.sult in his keeping his place or not? 

Mr. Delaney. Well, if he complained too often, why somebody else would be 
put in his place. 

Mr. Baunes. Well, is it a fact that the men are afraid to report things? A 
gangwayman, who has a good position at 5 cents an hour advance, is it not 
true that the gangwayman is afraid he will lose his position if lie makes too 
many complaints? 

Mr. Delaney. He don’t make too many complaints. 

Mr. Bai{m-:s, W'hy won’t he make too many eomphiints? 

Mr. Delaney. Well, he knows why. They have a reason for that. 

Mr. Baknes. Now, about diseases ; what di.seases are iirevalent among long- 
slioreinen? 

Mr. Delaney. Well, rheumatism, pneumonia, and tuberculosis brought on 
from getting wot and (he long hours of work, and sometimes after working a 
day and a night they are ordered buck again under the penalty, “ Don’t come 
any more if >011 don’t come back,” and a man may not be teeling well and he 
will go to ids home and he will come back, knowing tliat he is taking his life 
in his hands, and then he will go back liome and go back to bed and never 
get up? 

Mr. Baknes. How about ruptures; are there many cases of that? 

Mr. Delaney. No; 1 hav(‘ not known of l)ut a few; I don’t know about (hat. 

Mr. Baknes. You don't know whetlier there are many cases, personally? 

Mr. Delaney. No. 

Mr. Baknes. Now, about the shelter. Do you know anything about this 
shelter, or has this been established since you left the longshore work? 

Mr. Delaney. Well, yes; 1 know 

Mr. Baknes (interrupting). Has it been beneficial to the mmi? 

Mr. Delaney. I hear every man speak in favor ot it. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your age, Mr. Delauey? 

Mr. Delaney. Forty-eight, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were you born? 

Mr. Delaney. In Ireland. 

Chairman Walsh. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Delaney. In County Cork. 

Chairman Walsh. Married man? 

Mr. DeioANEy. Yes, sir. 

Chairinan Walsh. How many children have you? 

Mr. Delaney. Four living and three dead. 

Chairman Walsh, Any of them grown? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes; three. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the ages of your children? 

Mr. Delaney. The girl is 211, and the boy 21 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat does your boy do? 

Mr. Delaney. Driving an express wagon. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he receive some education? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Delaney. In tlie parocliiul school. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your daughter any employment? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In what way is she employed? 

Mr. Delaney. She is employed In a factory where they make yeast. 

Ciiairman Walsh. And where have you lived during the years you have 
worked on the docks? 

Mr. Delaney. The last place when I worked on the piers I lived at 95 Perry 
Street. 

Chairman Walsh. Close to your work there? 

Mr. Delaney. It was convenient. 

(huiirman Walsh. In these neighborhoods there are convenient schools for 
children and churcli facilities? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Church-going people are you? 
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Mr. Delaney. Yes, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What business are you in now? 

Mr. Delaney. I am a special officer for the American Seamen’s Friends 
Society, at their institute at 507 West Street. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been in that employment? 

Mr. Delaney. Four years, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all; thank you. 

Mr. Barnes. Just ip that connection I will a.sk yon, are longshoremen al- 
lowed in seaman’s places? 

ISIr. Delaney. Well, they are not exactly asked in there. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS PETERSEN. 

Mr. Barnes. What Is your position? 

Mr. Petersen. Foreman. 

Mr. Barnes. Where? 

Mr. Petersen. On the American Hawaiian Steamship Co. Pier. 

Mr. Barnes. That is one of the Bush Docks? 

Mr, Petersen. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Are you at the upper Bush Dock? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes; Pier 0 working for stevedores, Blanchard & Turner. 

Mr. Barnes. You work for Blanchard & Turner? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Tliese stevedores for which you are foreman have all the work 
for the American Hawaiian Steamship Co.? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, Mr. Pedersen, let us establish a (‘ou]>le of facts so we can 
go on. All of your men tliat you employ tliere that are not Italians, are white 
men? You employ white men and Italians? 

Mr. Petersen. In di.scharging we employ all Italians, and in loading all white 
men — all nationalities. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, you say you u.se Italians for discharging. Why is that? 

Mr. Petersen. W(dl, when Blanchard & Turm‘r went into this work about 
five years ago for the American Hawaiian Steamship Co. they always hired 
Italian i)eopIe previous to that; that is tlie reason we kept the people together to 
do tlieir discharging. 

Mr. Barnes, But now you use wliite men for loading? 

Mr. Pedersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Halves. Why do you do that? 

Mr. Petersen. Because the while men were always doing the work for the 
Hawaiian Steamship Co. bed’ore they wimt into the stevedore work. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes; but wliy do you put the Italians at discharging and the 
white men at stowing. Ar(‘ not the white men bettiT for stowing? 

Mr. Petersen. Because tlie Italians are not qualifie<l for it — stowing. 

Mr. Barnes. The Italians are not? 

Mr. Petersen. They might take the time to, but what we might do in two days 
they might take a week. 

Mr. Barnes. So you make a divl.siim between the Italians and white men and 
put the white men to stowing and the Italians to discharging? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Because you conshler the Ualhms not as good at stowing? 

Mr. Petersen. N(^t as good. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, how many years have yem Ikhui in this business? 

Mr. Petersen. About 85 years. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you think that the class of men, as a wliole, doing the work 
to-day are as good as it was 20 years ago? 

Mr. Petersen. No, sir, 

Mr. Barnes. It is not? 

Mr. Petersen. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Why do you think it is not as good? I mean, what has caused 
it not to be so good? 

Mr. Petersen. Well, the cause has been the strikes, In generaL 

Mr. Barnes. The strikes? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BxVrnes. You mean that when a .strike 
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Mr. Peteksen. When a strike broke out the men would drift around for thre 
or four weeks and then drift away from longshore work and get in some oth€ 
vocation. 

Mr. liARNEs. And the strike breakers that were brought in were a poorer clas 
of men? 

Mr. Peteksen. Were a pooi-er class of men, and they would go on after th 
strike was over and v/ork as longshoremen. 

IVlr. Baknes. Th(^ stnlo* breakcTs were a poorer class of men, and they wOul 
come in during tlie stiake, iuul after the strike was over the longshoremen then 
s('lves would have larg«dy gon(‘ into other vocations, and you kept the.se strik 
breakers? 

Mr. PETKiasEN. Yes ; be<‘ause it was the only kind the company could get. 

Mr. Ba!!\e.s. About what do you think is the average wage of your men ove 
ther(^ — your Italians and while men? 

Mr. I'E'iEicsKN. Wt'll, at the present time, since the w^ar started with Mexic 
our shijjs generally r\in to ]\Iexi(‘o. Before the w\ar started we were making .$1 
to $2d a w(‘ek on an average. Now we are making .$10 and $12. The ships loa 
now to go .around to San Prancis(M> through the Straits of IMagellan. 

Mr. Bvkm’.s. Do you have on your Bush Pier No. 2 

Mr. Pia’EitsEN. Bush Pier 0. 

Mr. Baknes. Oh, yon are on Pier No. 6? 

Mr. Peteksen. Yes. 

]\Ir. Baknes. You are on Bush Pier No. 6? 

Mr. Petkkse.n. Y(‘s, .sir. 

Mr. ItAKNEs. On Bush Pier No. d do you have any place for the men to ion 
in betwaa'u times while they are w’aiting to be employed? 

Mr. Peteksen. No, sir; there is not. 

Mr. P>aknes. You don’t liave any room set aside for tirst aid for llie injure' 
do yon? 

]\Ir. I'eteu.sen. No, sir. 

Mr. Bvknes. You <l(m’t keep anything of that kind? 

I\Tr. Peteksen. No, sir. 

Mr. Baknes. Where do the men hang up their hats and coats — any plnce? 

Mr. Peteksen. At the gate they generally have a nail up on the door and hau 
their dollies. 

Mr. Baknes. Do yon hire over (here just the same as you hav(‘ heard of 11 
liiring hi'ing done down hero? The foreman goes out. and selects his men fro: 
the shape? 

Ml*. Peteksen. Yes, sir. 

;Mr. Baknes. About how many men are turned away? We will not spon 
about tlie jn-esoni time, liecause you say you are in a little different circmi 
stances, hut umh'r ordinary circumstances about how* many men are turne 
away fivun the sliajH* in the morning? You do the hiring? 

Mr. T’kteksen. y('s, sir, 

Mr. Baknes. Wluai you hire 300 men, that is aliout tin' number it takes? 

Mr. Peteksen. About loO imm I hire at the present time, 

Mr. Baknes. About l.'^O men? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes. 

Mr. P.AKNES. How many will yon turn aw’ay? 

IMr. Peteksen. There might be sometimes about 20 or 25; that is about a 
at the present time. Sometimes I do not turn any away. 

]\Tr. Baknes. Didn’t yon formerly employ about 3(K) men? 

Mr. Peteksen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baknes. About how many men did you turn away then? 

Mr. Petersen. Some days T w*onld use them all and some days there woul 
not he so much work to (h). I might leave out 40 or 50 men. 

Mr. TUknes. Out of the 300? 

Mr. Peteksen, Yes, sir. 

Idr. Baknes. Do }ou have many accidents at your pier? 

Mr. Pe'Ieksen. Very seldom. 

Mr. Baknes. How* about small hurts — a good many small hurts? 

Mr. Peteksen. A man may get his finger hurt, get a toe jammed, or som 
thing like that. 

Mr. Barnes. Something that does not lay him up more than a day or tw( 
Or a half a day? 

Mr. Petersen. No, sir; in Capt. Blanchard’s office we have all kinds of med 
cines to fix them right up. 
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IVIr. Barnes. At the Dir end of the pier? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir ; right in tlie ofllce. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you ever worked at any other port i)ut New York? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir ; in Baltimore. 

Mr. Barnes. In Baltimore? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir ; for a eoiiple of months only. 

Mr. Bvrnes. What did you do there; work as a stevedore? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir ; longshoreman at Locust Point. 

Mr. Barnes. How long ago has that been? 

Mr. Petersen. 1876. 

]Mr. Barnes. Too tar back to make any comparison? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Barnes. Do you know anything about (he work al)road? 

Mr. Petersen. Not a great deal. 

Mr. Barnes. You don’t know anything about that? 

Mr. I’ETERSEN. Of course, 1 know about the working part; I saw it in vessels 
in Chile and all the way up as far as Panama; men doing the work along iho 
coast on the ships tlK'Hiselves. 

Idr. Barnes. For 85 years you have been doing longshore work? 

IMr. I’ETERSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. T(‘11 me some changes that have been made in those 85 jears 
ill I he gear for handling i-argoi'S. Show me wliere (here has been a change. 

Mr. Petersen. Thei-e lias been lug cluinges. 

Mr. Barnes. What ? 

Mr. 1‘etersen. In former years (hey would not undertalo* — any ship — to hoist 
a i)iece of macliimaw more than 2 or 8 tons (hemscdves. 

Mr. Barnes. I didn’t catrli that. 

Mr. Petersen. 8'h(\v would iio( undertake to handle a ph'ct* of inacliini'ry more 
than 2 or 3 tons ; they wouhl get a derrick to put it in. 

IMr. Barnes. A derrick came along (lieir side? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir; eitiuu* oiu' of Cliajunan’s or the Interstate derricks; 
we handh' as mnch as '10 tons on lioard onr ships; tested for 40 tons. 

Mr. Barnes. You make a <loul4e })urohase? 

Mr. I'Ki'ERSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. ITi'avy juireliasi^? 

Mr. Pe'I'ersen. Y(‘s. sir. I ha\<' handled as liigh ns 27 tons m^si'lf. 

Mr B\rnks. You l)a\e tla‘ same liloek? 

Mr I'eterskn, W'e liavi* a sjieeinl lioom. 

Mr. IUrnes. Tile same primnple as you had in former years? 

Mr. I’ETERSEN. There hcmt was that in former years, ht'eause they had a 
single boom and a single fall. 

Mr. Barnes. And now you have an extra heavy boom and fall made double'? 
Mr. Pe'I'ERsen. Y(‘s, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Two lilocks? 

Mr. lha'ERSEN. Yi's, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. One above ami one below? 

Mr. Pki’eksen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Tliat increases tlie strength? 

Mr. I’ETERSEN. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Barnes. But there is no dilTorence in the principle. Now, in wliat other 
tiling has there been a change? Tell me some way that you have (;lianged it. 
You told me that :»ou can lift heavier loads because you put on a double pur- 
cliase. Wiiat other things have you changed In the last 85 yoars? You still 
use hand trucks? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes. sir, 

Mr. Barnes. You used those 35 years ago? 

Mr. I’ETERSEN. 8’he same thing. 

Mr. Barnes. Tlie same tiling? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. The same .slings? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you have any higher combers around tlie iiatch now tlian 
formerly? 

Mr. Petersen. No, sir ; just about the same. 

Mr. Barnes. Just about the same? 

Mr, Petersen. Yes, sir. 

38819"— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— \ol 3 9 
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Mr. Karnes. Then, as far as you cun lell me, there has not been any change 
made in the working gear for handling cargoe.s except the double purchase? 

Mr. Petersen. Well, there has; in former year.s they used to just have a 
small winch on a dock to hoist it up. 

Mr. Barnes. A winch? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Steam winch? 

Mr, I^ETERSEN. V(‘s, sir; they used to have horse .some years ago. 

Mr. Barnes. That was back of 35 years ago? 

Mr. Petersen. No, sir; it is not even 35 years ago. 

Mr. Barnes. Not generally? 

Mr. Peiekskn. Not g(auTally. 

Mr. P.ARNES. The only thing is, then, that they used horsepower wh«u-eas 
jou use steam power now? 

Mr. Petersen. INe steam j»ow’er now^ 

Mr. PjArnes. The winches are practically the same excepting they an* made 
larger and better? 

Mr. Peieusen. Yes, sir; on certain vessels. On later vessids, better imjirove- 
ments on winches. 

Mr. Barnes, (hin you tell me any otlu'r Improvements? Do you sit* any 
change in the cranes they had for handling cargoes in other ports — you have 
nevi'i' been in olh(*r ports? 

Mr. Petersen. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Your piers are the same as the Chelsea piers? 

Mr, ih^TERHEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Tliey an* just the same in all respects as tin* ])iers down lu're 
on the Morgan Line, an* they not, except Inside, are they not? 

Mr. I’eterse.n. IMer (> is 3(K) feet long 

Mr. Barnes. Bxcept inside, they are the same as the Morgan i»iers, lln* oiu's 
the White ^Star moved from years ago? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Just the same? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

-Mr, Barnes, No change in that? You lift the side up and there you are? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. They have a permanent Burton dcovn on your ])iers, haven’t 
they? 

.Mr. Petersen. No, sir; tiiey have on the Chelsea piers. 

Mr. Barnes. Haven’t you? 

Mr. Petersen. No, sir; we use our sliijis’ booms. 

Mr. Barnes. You are furtlu*r back still than f thought. Well, Mr. Pi'ter- 
sen, is the longshoremen’s condition in this port a good one or bad one, from 
the standpoint of the workingman? 

Mr. Petersen. It is quite fair. 

Mr. Barnes. Quite fair? 

Mr, Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ItARNEs. Do voii tliink tliat he is treated w’ell at all places? 

Mr. Petersen. As far as I know; I know my men is treated right. 

Mr. Bvknes. Do ><)U tiiink that obtains all over the port? 

Mr. Petersen. If it ain’t, it can be improved to that effect. 

]\Ir. Barnes. AVliat is tiiat? 

Mr. Petersen. It can be improved to that effect. 

Mr. Barnes. It <’an he inqiroved to Unit eftect? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir; my men do not hang around tlie corners. 

Mr. Barnes. Don’t your men drink? 

Mr. Petersen. No, sir; I would not say they do not drink, but when a ship 
is linislied I will tell the men exactly wdiat time to be out tlie next day for the 
starling of the oUkt sliip. Supjiose a ship goes out at 3 or 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and I intend to start the other ship about 8 or 9 o’clock the next 
morning, 1 w 111 say : “ ftlen, be out for 8 or 9 o’clock in the morning.” They wdll 
go home ; they w'on’t iiang around the corners. 

]\Ir. Barnes. Did yoq take on — do you take on and lay off men at any time of 
the day? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir; if the gang knocks off around 3 or 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, I will tell them to go right home and come out the next day. 

Mr. Byrnes. Do you ne\cr have men wadtlng outside the pier, hoping that 
you will take tliein on some time in the day? 
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Mr. Petebsen. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Then it is possible for yon ta so arrant^e yonr work 

I\lr. Petersen. I can arranj^e it to that effect the next day. 

Mr. Barnes. You canV 

JMr. Petersen. By eniployin;j: more men. 

Mr. Barnes. You carry passen;;ers? 

Mr. Petersen. No, sir. 

Mr, Barnes. All froijj:ht? 

Mr. l*ETERSEN. Y(‘S, sii*. 

Mr. B\rnes. And y('t on fr(M}j:iit men, the rreiu:hi imai tlmt you can arranue 
to have your men ^"o away and kn<KV when to come hack; and yid tl'ost' laissen- 
^er lines, wliich are sup])osed to run on re^nilar sclu‘dules. say it can not lx* 
<]one. 

Mr. Petersen. It can he done. 

Mr. liARNEs. TIhmi they are mistaken when they say it can not he done? 

Mr. I*E’n:RSEN. '’I'liat is rlj^id. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all. 

Cliairman Walsh. < 'onnnissitima- Oarretson would like to aslc sona‘ Qia'stlons. 

(Nmunissioner (Iaruetson. Tlam. Mr PiMersen, you are lamiliar with tl.e 
Liverpool plan of hirinjj; and payinj? men? 

"Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

ConirnissioiKM' (Larreison. You holle\e it could he applied lau’e without ^treat 
hardship? 

Mr. Pio'TERSEN. Y(\s, sir; I have worked on the White Star myself. 

Ponmiissioner Carretson. How lonjj; have you been a foreman, Mr. Ikdei’sen? 

Mr. Piri'ERSEN. I ]iavi‘ been a foreman about 18 years. 

Commission^’ (Jarrftson. Wma* you laaa' this forenoon? 

Mr, I*E'TEUsh\. ^'('s, sir. 

CommissioiK'r (i \rret8on. You heard the t('stimony about the accomiilish- 
morits of the foreman? 

Mr, l‘ETERSEN. 1 did . 

Commissioner (inrretson. Are you eiiulpiRMl? 

Mr. i'Eri RsEN I am, sir. 

Cominissioiu'i' (J muietsoxN. You could not sjiread a sampl(‘ on the minutes? 

( No 1 ('sponge ) 

('’ominissioiuM' (tARuetson, That is all, Mr. Cliairman 

( 'oniir issioiier IxEnnon. Mr. Peter.sen, how many hours continuously do men 
work on ^ lur dock? 

Ml’. PhiiusEA If we are busy, we have to work ni;j;hts; i^enerally work 
one iiif,d)t until 11 o’clock and thmi pm home*, and the next day, then the third da.v 
apain wv will work till 11 o'c’lock. 

(^immi.ssioner Lennon. When would they start in the morning? 

I\lr. I’etersen Seven o’clock in the morning. 

t^anmissioner Jj:nnon. And work till 11 o’ehx'k at night? 

Mr I’etersen. Work till 11 al night, providing w<‘ ari*^ very busy, that we 
load the work all night ; T will hire an extra gang to do the all night work. They 
will woi’k all night, from G o’clock in th(' <‘\cning till 7 o’clock in the morning, 
wlum the otlier gang will come down tluMi, and Ham I hey go lionx' lor the day 
and come on at night again at 0 o’clock, either one or two or thri'c gangs, ac- 
cording as T neixl IIkmu. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is there as imieli canned work done now, as much 
work (‘arrying, as there was 25 years ago, say? 

Mr. I’etersen. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. There is .)u.st about the same? 

i\Ir. Pt:teusen. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Lennon, Did not men in the old tlm(*s carry a good deal of 
freight from tlie dock onto tlie ves.sel? 

Mr. Petersen. AVell, they do on certain vessels; they carry them. 

Commissioner T^ennon. They still do? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Comrni.ssloner Lennon. On your dock what weights do men carry, sometimes? 

Mr. Petersen. Well, 240 pounds is about the heavie.st tliey carry. 

Commissioner Lpjnnon. Two hundred and forty pounds? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. In your experience do men break down rapidly under 
such weights as that? 
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Mr. Pktkusen. No, sir ; I can not say that they do, providing the man is good 
and strong and healthy. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, that means he has to he more than an average 
m;in ; In* has to he a strong man? 

Mr. Peteuskn. A goo<l strong man, of course. 

Commissioner Lennon. The storing of freight in the ves.sel, that is what you 
call skilled work, isn’t it? 

I\lr. IhoTEKSEN. Skillod work; yes, sir. 

Commissioner T.knnon. It has to be stored so there will ho no shifting when the 
vessel is at sea? 

Mr. Petersen. That is right. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you believe it would he advantageous if legisla- 
tion conid h(‘ seen red limiting the continuous hours that men might he allowed 
to work to, s;iy, 10 or 12 out of any 24 hour.s? 

Mr. Pe'itrsen. Well, it woul<l he. 

CommissioiK'r IvENNon. You think it would he for the benefit of the men? 

Mr. Pi TERSEN. It vould he. 

(k)mmissioner TiEXNoN. That is all T care to ask. 

Mr. IUrnes. Din* more (luestion that I would like to ask. How" do you do 
about the insjiection of your g(*ar? Who looks after it? 

Mr. I’etersj n. I gi'in'rally do it myself. 

Mr. P)\KNES. Y'on generally do it yourself? 

Mr, Petersen Of course, wi* have two storeke(*pers ; after the ship is finished 
all tlie gear go(‘S through the st<*r('room, and ('v(*rythlng is overhaul(*d hefere 
it gees out to the next ship, and then I look after It myself to see that it is all 
in good condition. 

Mr. Barnes. Don’t you think it wouhl he a good thing for all piers in this 
city to have a regular s>'<l(‘m of lnspt>etion by some authority? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir; it vvould. 

Mr. B\unes. It would? 

Mr, Petersen. Yes, sir. 

(’hairman Waesii. 4'hat is all, thank you, Mr. Petersen. Call your next. 

Mr. Barnes, I want Mr. .Foseph B. Franklin. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOSEPH B. FRANKLIN. 

Mr. Barnes, Mr. Franklin, how long have you been a longshore worker? 

Mr. FramvJTN T\\(‘nty-(*ight >ears. 

Mr. Barnes. Twenty-eight years? 

Mr. Frank i-tN. Y(‘S, sir. 

IMr. Barnes, How long ha\e you been an oflleer in the union? 

Mr. Franklin, doing on two >ears, about. 

Mr. Barnes. Wliat is your liusmess now? 

l\Ir. Fuvnklin. Organizer for tin* International Longshoremen's Association. 
Mr. Barnes. I WRuild like to ask you how many men you think there are doing 
longshore work? 

IMr. Franklin. Tii the neighborhood hetw(‘eii 4o,000 and 50,000 men. 

Mr. Barnes. Betwei'ii 45,000 and 50,000? 

IMr. Fuankiin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About what do you believe the num earn, as an average, the 
I»ort over? 

IMr. Franktjn. Ps'tween $10 and $12 per Aveek. 

:Mr. Barnes. Betwi'eii $10 and $12 iier week? 

IMr. Franklin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. P. ARNj s, That moans, figure<l, about how many days’ Avork per w"eek? 

IMr. Franklin. An aAorage of three to four days, 
yir. Barnes. An average of three to four days? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Fxoejitiiig Hoboken, one pier iioav, as I understand it, the men 
nre all hired from shapes; llial is, they are picked out as individuals from a 
shape that forms in front of the pier? 

Mr. Franklin. On the trans-Atlantic lines they have Avhat they call regular 
gangs; the gangs are called out by numerals — Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and G. Six 
gangs constitute their regular gang of them large liners. 

Mr. Barnes. Tlien, afti'r that, they pick out one by one? 

Mr. Franklin, ’fhen they pick them out by extra gangs, 

]\Ir. Barnes. Tliey are picked out one by one? 


«« 
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Mr, Franklin. Yos, sir ; they pick them out individually. 

Mr. Barnes. If a man in the hold gang No. 1 should be absent, they would 
pick a man from the crowd to take his place? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. TIh'v call that gang an<l count them as they pass in? 

Mr. Franklin. The general rule is, they first call in ail the gangs. The stevC' 
dore then goes to the timekeeper ami asks them how much is tlu‘ shortage, lie 
states, we will say, 5 men for the deck gang; we will say an average of 8 or 10 
men for the liobl ; maybe ‘Jo or 80 for the dock ; and then they till in them gangs. 
The men who has the biggest pull gets the regular gang. 

Mr. Barnes. "I’Jie man who has tlie biggest pull with the foreman gets tlu‘ job? 

Mr, Franklin. Yes, sir; gels the job. 

Mr. Barm'.s. Do jou know about the accidents? 

INIr. Franklin. Well, I can give you a little bit about accidents. I have had 
several of tluan myself. There is oiu' of tlumi right there tindicating the tingi'r 
tips cut off the rigid liandl. There Is an accident which put me on the sladf lor 
about four and a half month.s. 

Chairman Walsh. What is that, the fingers of tin' right hand? 

Mr. Franklin. I bud tb(‘ band mangled, but I only lost the tips, 

Mr. Barnes. IIow did that happen? 

Mr. Franklin. I was working on the steaimu* called the Victoria^ of the 
T.elaial lane, W’orking in No. 2 batch with an extra gang. One gang W’as work- 
ing tlu^ Burton and oil ; the (‘\lra gang was working tlu' after winch, taking the 
canned goods in the deck. I was the backer on the gang, ns wo call it, and I 
was (h'U'gab'd to ])ut (he iiglit up so the men could to do tlu' wairk in the 
nigld. .\s I was putting tliis light np ovm* tli(‘ batch I asked the man wdio 
was dri\ing No. 2 la^gnlar winch not to start the wineli until 1 liad the light in 
place. I laid tin* liulit in this hand and anollier light in tlie other hand, and a.s I 
was going ao'oss the hatch there was a guardrail on tii(‘ after end of the hatch. 
1 wa^ lu'clty wi^ll iiicoiu cimaici'd, as 1 hail both of my hands coveri'd, and was 
lioldiiig on with my (‘Ihows, whcr(‘ if 1 slipiicd I would have fallen about 45 feet 
lu'low^ ill 11i(* hold. Tlu' Itoss comes along ami lets a yell <»ul, and tlie man started 
and the winch weld ali»'ad, lie go(‘s alieml before I get through and turns off 
my hand; in fact, t!u‘ luind was snuislu'd. IMy ITicikI, Ih'otlier Fortune, reached 
out and grabbed iiu' or nia,\hc‘ 1 mi,.:ht liav(‘ went down in tlie hold. 

Ml-. B MINES. Tlu‘ fonunan inaile a shoid at the winch man? 

.Mr fdiANKLiN \ i‘s, sir. In ]»lain wor<ls of spisiking tliey have got them 
hullih ,‘'(1 to siu'li an tcxlmit that all h<^ has to do is to let out a D''l, an<l sonu'- 
tiiiK's i'i> y will itreity iit'ar jump overhoanl. 

Mr. Bmim'.s. Isn’t it true that lluM-e ha\(‘ Ix'en several <u*citU'nts oceasioiu'd 
on |Ust that kind (d a scare? 1 mean by that a ratiuu’ timhl man he ralthRl by 
being cussimI, losing his head, and does sonudhing that causes the next man 
or hims(>ll to he hurt? 

-Mr. FrankLin. 5 i‘s, sir; \\c all can nol he in a jiosilion of having a level 
head. I Inne seen, as I staled Ixd’oro, it looks ])re(ty humorous to sei' me stating 
it, hut 1 (lid see them jumj) o\<'rhoard fretm IxMiig hollered at. 

Mr. r>ARNEs. Do you ukriu by that Ji<‘ grew ('xcited? 

Mr. Frwtvlin. Y('s, sir; ami jumpi-d o\erhoard because they yellt'd at him. 

Mr. r> MINES. Starth'd? 

Mr. f’uANKEiN Through being startled: yes, sir. 

.Mr. B MINES. Tell us of anotlnT accident.’ 

iMr. f RANKLIN'. ^\ ('ll, 1 hav(' s(‘cn, as our worthy friend tins morning statiRl, on 
th(' Cunai’d Bier — lie claims tlien' was no accident iiapiuauMl th(‘!*e. No later than 
si\ (M- se\(Mi months ago thm-e was a ship coim* into the Diinard Dock called the 
I (1 llama n uf II , trom th(‘ ^Mediterranean. In tlu* scpiaro otT the hatelies the ('urgo 
is soinetinu‘s lull'd (tii a levi'l with the combers; this man workt'd there on this 
I’ammaniaii, and the large drumhead, you could take live trains on those, on 
w’liat we call tlie five drumhead, you l aii take' four if you kiiow^ how^ to put it on. 
There wuis one man who thought he was experiem’i'd on the fly drum. He 
thought he was, hut ho wa.sn’t as fly a.s he thought. The draft took hold of him 
and killed two men instantly and hurt two or Ihn'O others. 

Mr. Barnes. You mean he did not understand how^ to work this dilTerent kind 
of a drum. It was an unnsnal tiling? 

Mr. Frankt.in. He thought he did, hut the result sliowed he did not know. 

Mr. Barnes. That was because he had a knowledge of another kind of drum 
end ? 
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Mr. Fuvnklin. Exactly. 

Mr. Baknes. Tell us one more. 

Mr. I'^RANKi.TN. I .sui)i)<)sc if I was to recall all of tlie accidents I have seen 
in lay (‘Aperience, I could t(‘ll you them all afternoon. 

Mr. P.AUNEs. We just want to fiet an i<lea of the dilTerent kinds of accidents 
that hap[)(*n. Have you e\er S(vn men knocked down the hatchway? 

Ml*. f’RWKLiN. Y(‘s, sir; I have. 

Mr. Bauxes. What would caus(‘ them to he knocked down? 

Mr. Ekaxk'i ix. (Uu* man 1 am v(‘ry well ac«inainl(*d with was workinj.^ down 
on tlu' ]^h*('nch paa*, taking; in <*otton— a Aounp: man by the name of John 
Malaa*. TIk' wa.^ the stuff w’as comin;jj in th(‘n‘, it w*as comint: in pretty rajild, 
and they \\m*e chasint: him up pretty lively, and he was struck with a draft of 
cotton and dow’n the hatchw’ay he went. 

Mr. Jk\u\p:s. Here' is the hatchw’ay | indicat inttl ? 

Mr. Frank I j\. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. How liitrh do lh<\v come? 

IMr. IhiANKi.iN. Sometinu's as hitdi as 3 feet, sometimes no combers at all. 

IMr. lUuNEs. No ttuard rails at all? 

Mr. Frankijn. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. And some ar(‘ about 2 feed 8 inches? 

Mr. Frankijn. Soiih' what wi* call the Hush hati-h ; no combers at all. Others 
hav(' combers from 2 bad to 3 feet in heittht. 

IMr. Barm.s. T)o you mi'an the draft swunt: attainst him? 

Mr. Frankijn. Struck the j:uy rope and liit the man. 

IMr. I’auni.s. SvMin:: around and hit the man? 

Mr. Franklin. Y(‘s, sir; and thnwv liim <lown the hatch. 

Mr. Barnes. How* about diseasi's amonj: the men; what diseases arc there? 

IMr. IhiVNKLiN About tlu' most i»revalent diseases ainonj; the men is consum])- 
tion, or tuberculosis. W(‘ call it consumjition, plainly speakint;, and that is 
contracted throu^th, wo will say, for instanci*, a man walUin.L: down in the hold 
of a shif) doinj^^ heavy work. In that liatch then* may lx* n*fri^^erators. Tlu'ro 
miffht come some floats from off shon*, or tlien* may come souk* trucks on the 
dock which want some of the fnuj^ht in them refrijx(*rators. Tlie men come 
from that hold whiU* they are sw'eatinK Juid to tlie refriiterators where it is 
below* zero. Wliat naturally follow's? If a man is anyw*h(*r(* lucky, la* don’t 
p:et luieumonia. If he is unlucky, he gets pneumonia, which goes into con- 
sumption. 

Mr. Barnes. Hoes the w*ork in the liold often get a man vi*ry warm? 

Mr. Frankijn. It C(‘rtsiinly do(‘s. 

IMr. Barnes. Siippo.se the w'ldslli* blows for him to leave at the lunch hour; 
can he get cold in tliat tiim*? 

Mr. F'iANicEiN. Yi‘S, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Cold wt‘a.ther? 

Mr. Frankijn, Yes, sir. 

IMr. IUrnes. Does that follow*? 

IMr. Franklin. Exactly. 

Mr. IkvKVEs. As compensation from any of those injuries, do the men take 
up collections among (hemselvi's? 

Mr. Franictin. As far as I can see, you even got to be in right to get a col- 
lection if >ou an* hurt, no matter wlio you are. 

Mr. B.xuM'S. Do >ou not have to ask permission? 

IMr. Frankijn. Yiai havi* to ask permission from the stevedore, wliere the 
accidi'iit has occurred, for the iirivilege of taking up this collection of your own 
money to give to your fellow'-w'orker. 

IMr. Barnes. That rule holds good every place? You have to ask for the 
privi!(*ae on all f>i(*rs? 

IMr. Frankijn. Yes, sir; all the same. 

Mr. liARNEs. You occasionally chip in in collections for hospitals, do you not? 

Mr. Franklin. Certainly; it naturally follows. They have to have col- 
lections, too. 

Mr. Barnes. Do the steamship companies give money, too? 

Mr. Frankijn. I couldn’t say about the steamship companies giving any- 
thing. 

Mr. Barnes. How about the number of men to do the work? You say there 
are J.'i.tKK) or r)0,(Mk) longshon‘men in this port; about how many men could do 
the work in the port if they couhl work steady all the time? 

Mr. Franklin. How would you want that stated? In the hold? 
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Mr. Barnes. What I am Iryinf? to get at, I want t<> know about how many too 
many men there are? 

Mr. Frankrin. Well, you have more on the demand than on the supply eml. 

Mr, Barnes. You always have. About how many men are turned away each 
shape? 

Mr. FkanivI.tn. Well, the principal piers, we will say; for inslam'O, around 
helwe('ri the (hinar<l and White Star — we will take the White Star as the star 
pier of the (dielsi'a s(‘cl ion. 

Mr. IUrnes. Ye'^. 

Mr. Frankmn. They are coming — for the coming In of a ship where there is 
siip])oMHl to lie quite some freight in the shqi, yon will have on an aAorage 
l,r>()d to 2,000 iiK'ii shapi' up for the ship. Ymi can v<‘ry easily follow when 
ve will ''a> there" is 1.2 oi' If aangs going to h(‘ ])i<‘k(‘d for that shij), and 
th(‘r(' is 0 men on th<‘ d<"ck on the ilischarging, and 0 men on the hohl, and 1.2 
men on tla' dock. 

Mr. r> MINES. Well, what is the total? 

Mr. I'i;\NRiaN. Well, you take and we w'ill say if there is 1.2 gangs, you take 
tlu'in as a wdiole and tla'i’i" will 1 m‘ 2.20 to 4(M) men employed, counting tlu' 
("xtra num and all. Well, the cons(‘(pu"n<*(\s ar(‘ th(‘re is — where is the otlu'r 
l.r>00 going to go? TIm'.v have got to go away again. 

Mr Barnes. W'ell, that will occur on mo>( of the jiiers? 1 mean tlie larger 

pHS's'^ 

Mr. Franketn. l^xactly. 

Mr. Barnes. And 1 suppo.se that th(‘ smalh'r ])ier.s to a corr<*s}K>nding 
(Extent ? 

Mr. Frxnkein. Wd'Il, the smaller piers, they know Just about what the shi]) 
ne("ds in rc'gard to tli(‘ num. 

i\Ir Barni,s. In otluu' words, you think this w'ould be an exaggeration, to 
.say that tlus’e are oiu"-lhird mor(‘ nu'u than are nuilly nect^ssary? 

Mr. Fr\nkein. No; 1 don’t think that is no exaggeration at all; I think it 
is tlu* truth. 

Mr. Barnes. W'ell, do you think that it would he more* than that? Give me 
your id(‘a? 

Mr. Franri in. T would give it nn- ;d(*a as a little hit more. 

Mr. B\r\es. a litth* ukun* than one-third? 

IMr. Fuvnklin. I certainl\ do. 

iMr. ''lAKNEs. That is all 

(dial, man W’aesh. What comi)(*nsat ion did you receive for your fingers? 

idr. iMmNJxi.iN. W'(*ll, 1 got $1.20. 

( kunmissiom*!* Gvrretson How much time did you lose? 

jMr. I<’r.\nki,i\. I^'our and ()n(‘-half months. Blood poison set in. 

Commissioiu'r Bknnon. W’hat are the conditions about loading and unloading 
tlu* tramp sliips that conu* into the harbor? 

Mr Frankun. That is mostly doiu* by st(*V(*dor(‘s, and th(*y w'ork — well, of 
cours(‘. what wo call the floating longslioremen that travel ail over the port; 
just foilow’ing up those tramps 

( 'ommissioiu*r Lennon, d’lu'.v tala* a Job to unload the sliips? 

Mr. FR\NK]aN. The st(‘V(*dores ; (‘xactly. 

Commissioner I.ennon. And th(*y wmrk the men as cheaply as they can gtd 
them? 

21 r. Frankein. Tlu*y certainly do. 

Commission(*r Lennon. And a.s many honr.s as possible? 

Mr. Franklin. In fact, tlu'y work them nnd(*r the padrone .system, so far as 
I can see. I see where tliere is the biggest part of tlu* tramps are h(*lng done in 
lirooldyn, wfiere I notu'ed m.\.self the men jiaylng jiart of their w'ages over to 
the men w ho employ them. 

Commissioner Lennon. Has any complaint ever h(*en made to the Federal 
Government regarding that matter? 

2tr. Franklin. \\2*1I, I think tluw did make comidaint nhoiit the matter, and 
I have wanted to take allidavits and certify to the fact and tlu‘y put their hands 
across their throat and told me no. 

fMmini.ssioner O’Connell. Are you familiar with the ports in other cities 
b( ‘Sides here? 

Mr. Franklin, Well, I have been a .seafaring man In my time, as I stated 
before. 

Commissioner O’Connelt,. Do you know about the docks in New Orleans? 

Mr. Franklin. I have btoii in New Orleans on several occasions, yes; but 
I was there as a .sailor. 
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Commissioner Commons. You don’t know about the dock workmen? 

Mr. Fkxnklin. No. I liave seen them stow cotton in New Orleans. I never 
worked there myself. 

Commissioner Commons. You could not compare conditions on the docks 
there with conditions here? 

Mr. Franklin. Th(*y are all union men down there. 

CommissiomT Commons. Wiiat al)out wa^es and hours? 

Mr. Franklin, d'he wajres e\'(‘eed wliat you Kct here. 

(’ommissiom'r Commons. What? 

Mr. IhiANKLiN. The wages in New Orleans exceed tlie wjiges you receive 
here. 

Commissioner Commons. By how mucli? 

Mr. Frank].in. W<dl, they have different wages altogether. Regarding thv 
cotton end of it, that is tin' principal part of tlie New Orleans longshore work. 

Commissioner (’ommons. Well, labor Is not the same kind of labor? 

Mr. Franklin. Well, they call them roustabouts down there, I believe, if I 
am not mistak(Ui. 

Ccunnd^sioner CoMAroNs. And what would a roustabout be up here? 

]\lr. Frnnkf.in. li(‘ is a shemingo, we call him up here. 

CoinmissiotH'r CioMMoxs. He g(‘ts c('nts hen‘? 

Mr. Fr\nki.in. Il(‘ gets what we ('all ready mom-y ; gets his money vlani ho 
is through work. 

(N)mmissioner Commons. He g(‘ts .S3 cents an hour? 

Mr Franklin. That is what tlu'y ar(‘ .sui)i)os(‘d to got. 

Coimulssiom'r Commons. Wliat do tlu'y get tlK're? What does a roustabout 


:r> and 40 cents an hour when 


get ? 

Mr Fii\nk! 1 n. In New Orleans? 

CommissiomT Commons. Yes. 

Ml'. Fuanki fN. I ha\e S(N‘n tlnan get as high 
I was down tliere some years ago. 

( V)mm i ssioner (’ommon.s. Ho tlu'y hav(' any dinerent ariangement as to 
leiigtli of time th(w work on a stretch? t i m . 

Air FimNKiTN d’hey had no different time in the way th(\v worked. Tlu 
wav th(w w'(Tk(‘(i down there, so far as I cmdd S(h\ was mostly daywmrk. 
(\)nim’lssioner T.lnnon. Wliat do the senwv men g('t down at N(‘W Orleans? 
Mr. FmNKiiN. At the jin^sent time I beli(we tlK‘y receive ->(5 per day. I 
believe tlnw an' allowa'd to make $0 a day. ^ i 

(kunmis'^'ioner Iuanon. Ho you know how' many hours they have to work 

to make .'<0, the screw tikmi? 

IMr. Fiankmn. How' manv th(\v will lane to work? 

(kuiimissiomT TjIA'non. "S ('s. t 

Mr. Frvnklin. Mh'll, tlu'y can not malo' any more than .>G a day; then they 

have to knock off wluMi tlu'v mako $(). , t i i i to 

Commissioner I.knnon. How many hour.s, though, do they ha\(' 1o woik to 
make $0? 

iMr. Fr\nklin. About six or sevmi hours. , , , , . . . 

Commissiouer Lfanon. Are there an.y men here In that same (‘lass of woik. 
Idr. Fuvnkiin. In the eily of N(wv York? 

(kmimissioner Tu-nnon. Y(‘S. 

Mr. Fianklin. No; T don’t think s.e Tlu'y don’t S(‘rew' it here. 

Commissioner Comjions. Ho you know‘ tlie eonditions in Pliiladelphia 

IMr. Franktjn. The conditions in riiiladelphia ami Baltimore gri'Ully 
proved wilhin the last year or so. 

Commls.sioiuT Commons. How do tlmy cojupare with conditions here? 

IMr. Franklin. Well, in tlu' first place, llu'y have not got the same kind of 
work In Philadcdplda and Baltimore as here. 

( Vunmi‘'Siom'r Coaiaions. Tal^e wages. I mean? 

Mr. Franklin. In wag('s?^ 

Commissioner Commons. Yc'S. , i, . -ni n.. 

Mr, Franklin. I don’t believe they get over .30 cents per hour in Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, (dtlier, for longshore w'ork. „ , , 

Commissioner (’ommons. You are not certain of that, lou simply gimss? 
Mr. Franklin. Wi'll, through tlie returns to the organization; we have 
locals in both Pliiladelphia and Baltimore. i i 1 1 

Commissioner Coaimons. Ho you consider that if wages wen' higher it would 
drlAC business to Philadelphia and Baltimore? 


and 


Im- 
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]\rr. Franklin. The are here. 

Commissioner Commons. If lliey were a p)0(l deal hiLdaa- liere? 

IMr. Franklin. If they were. The only Ihim; I can see, 3 cents an hour 
more for the work. 

(Commissioner Commons. Does the orj^anization have any ulace where tliey 
re<iuire men to set a half day’s pay or a day’s pay or half <lay's pay if ho is 
called out to w^ork? 

Mr. Franklin. Why, yes; over on the other .side, in England; in fact. I 
Ix'lieve they order out gan^s and tliey are suppo.sed to pay them from coming 
out, if they come out. 

Commissioner Co.mmons. I mean of the I. I>. A.? 

]\Ir. Franklin. No; I could not say. 

(Commissioner Commons. You have no agreement or no rule of tliat kind 


any place? , , . 

Mr. Fhanklin. We liave certain rules governing the work in dillermit pmUs 

under the organization. 

< ’ommissioiu'r (’ommons. You don't know of any? 

Mr. Franki.in. I mwer heard of any of them Pdling of getting a half day’s 
pay if they did not work. _ _ . i fr 

( CommissioiKM’ (Commons, d’lu' I. E. A. has mwer triiMl entori'ing that Kind of 

an arrangianeni ? 

Mr. Frankiun. AVt' ha\e tried to si‘cun‘ a whole lot of stulT, but it has not 


come as yet. 

Commissioner (’ommons. What is the limit of the numlx'r of hours that you 
permit num to w'ork in other jilaces that you (‘onsidm’ well organi/Axl? 

Mr. I’rvnniin. Tliey are sui>posi'd to work— if th<‘y w'orlv ail niglit they 
ni’o suyijiosed to stay in tin* iH‘\t day. A\ e wall say thi*y come to work at 
7 o’oloc’k in tlu' nioi’iiing and work until 7 o’clock tlu* iK*xt morning, and then 
that man is not snyiiio'^iMl to come out hofoi’e the day tollowdng. 

t ’oiiimis^ioni r Commons. That is. it is alxait 2d hours? 

Air. Frankiin. dCwentx lionr'^. 

Coimnis^'ioner Commons, d'hat is tlu' ruh* here? 

Mr. 1 '’r\nki in. d’hat is geiaM'ally tin' run of things lierc. 

Commissiom'r Commi^vs. Cenerall.. , doos the I. L. A. accept 20 hours as a 
maximum workday? 

Afr. FinNKLiN. The 1. T.. A. don’t look that up at all. It is only just the way 
tlH'y 'I'k — th(‘ tiriioniziMl men of tin' 1. L. A. Tht'y liaven’t got nothing in the 
constit i* ion. 

t ’omniissjoni'i’ (’ommons. I am not nderring, either, to the national constitu- 
tion hut to the dilferent riih's of th(‘ different ports. 

Air. Fu \NKi.r\. Ah‘s; the diffm-ent ports. 

(’ommissioraa- (’ommons. A\'liat are the Imur limits at different ports? I 
iindi'r'^tand it is 20 hours. AVhat art' tin* hours, about ? 

Mr. Franklin. Can you designate any ciudain port? 

Commissiom'r (’ommons. i’lnladt'lpliia. 

Air. Fr \NKiTN. JMuladidpliia Wi'll. as T nmlerstand, tliey are only lately 
organized in Pliiladelpliia, so they liav<*n't slart('d any working laws there yet. 

Commissioner (’ommons. Jhiltiniore. 

Air I'^'ranki in. Fmh'i* th(' '-amo h«*ading. 

(’ommissioner (’ommons, Eoslon. 

Mr. FR\NKiaN, Poston has a very good s<'t of working laws. 

( ’(anmissiom'r Com MONS AV(*11, how? 

Air. Fr\nkmn. TIk'v work Id hours, and tlu'V work a shift at night. If they 
have got wmrk, tliey work at niudit work. 

(’ommissioner (’<immons. Anotln'i* shift? 

Air, Franklin. A"»'s. 

(’(‘iiimissioner Coximons. So tliey don’t allow' them to work more than 10 
hours? 

Mr. Franklin. Not more than 10 hours; not supposed to work more than 
10 hours. 

(’ommissioner Common.s, AVhat is the scale of pay? 

Air. Franklin. They have a sliding scale, according to what freight you 
luandle. 

Commissioner Commons. AA’hat is the minimum? 

Air. Frank rjN. Thirty-three cents, T helhwe, or thirty-five. 

(’ommissioner (’ommons. The same as It Is here? 

Air. Fu\nklin. Pretty near tlie same thing. 
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(!()iniuissi<»iier Oarretson. You referred to tlie New Orleans men as beinj; 
deserilx'd as roustalanits. Isn’t tlie roustabout of New Orleiins confined wholly 
to river s(‘rviee? 

Mr. Fkankein. That is what I moan. 

(’ommissioiuT (jMumisoN. The usual steamboat on the lower river — that Is, 
from St, TiOuis to New Orleans — carries a certain numlx'r of rouslabouts and 
j.X'Is its added siM’vice on the .shore? 

Mr. Franklin, l^lxactly. 

(’ommlssioiK'r 0 \RRErsoN. Ami the ocean-{?oinj^ work is doin' by rc^xnlar loim- 
shon'inan? 

Mr. FnwKETN. Tfy regular lon^.shon'inen. Ihit I was s|X‘akintc of tlu* cotton 
boats. 

( Vumnlssionei' (;\rhktso\. TIu' i‘i\('r work is wholly cotton? 

Mr. I^’rvnkijn. Yes; cotton business; cottmi larriers. 

( ^immissioiH'i- (iMiuETsox. ’Pbat is all. 

Chairman Walsji ’Phat is all, Mr. Franklin. You will lu' excused. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FREDERICK WILLIAM HERSEY— Recalled. 

Chairman AV\isir. T would like to ask you a few other question, Mr. Ilerscy, 
please. Ari' you acquainted with the (‘omlitions of employ ini( men at tlie Fast 
llivi'r, Hoboken and Ih'ooklyn jih'rs*^ 

Mr HersI'A. Not tin' Fast Itivi'r or lloboki'ii. 

Chairman AVnesh. AVliat is that? 

Mr. Hi'rsey. Not at the' Fast Itivi'r or llobolo'ii. 

Chairman Walsh. Brooklyn 

IMr. TIersey. Brooklyn, j^c'iierally. 

(’hairman W\isir An' th('> or are they not employed in the same w’ay that 
they are at IMcr (JO’ 

Mr. Hersev. T do not kno\\' how they employ them at Bii'r 00. 

Chairman AVxlsh. Are you familiar with the conditions at Pier 00? 

Mr. Hersev I am not. 

Chairman Walsh. You came from Brooklyn, did you? 

Mr. Hersioy. Yc's. 

Chairman Walsh. You were in attendance In'n' this mornini:. were you? 

]\Ir. Hersey. T was In'ri'. I arrivi'd about half past 10, T should say. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you In'ard the conditions as to tin* other iiii'rs, 00, and 
at HoIioIh'ii. How did thos(' eompan' uitli tin' conditions at yonr ,pi('r? 

Mr. Hersey. I did not la'ar tin* lloliokc'ii li'st imon.v . 

Chairman Wm.sh. AVhat ti'stimony did you In'ar*^ 

Mr. Hersey. 1 In'ard tlie te.stiiiiony of Mr Fortnin'; I think M'as the tirst one 
I heard, ami the lady Ix'tore. 

Chairman AVa\l,sh. How do the conditions at jour pior compare witli tlie 
conditions at his? 

Mr. Hersey. At Pier 00? 

Cliairnian Walsh, Yes. 

Mr, Hersey. Wliy, our conditions are differi'iil, iiaturallv, tlirouLdi tlie difler- 
erice in t rathe that we handle 

Chairman Walsh. In what resped ? 

Mr. Hersey. W('1], tlu'irs an' re^mlar passcnscer-line steamers, snilinp; and 
arriving nearly on schedule, and ours ar<‘ freight boats entirely. 

Chairman W\t,sh. To what extent would you say the had conditions that 
have been s]iok('n of liere are due to tlie line owners and to wdiat extent to the 
eommunily and to what extent the city ami the Covernment and the Stati* are 
to blame? 

Mr. Hersey. T would consider first from a personal iioint of view% that it Is 
the responsibility of the State and the city aud Federal entirely. The civil 
responsibility hrst. 

Chairman* Wat sii. Ami what next? The civic responsibility first, and tlien 
what? 

Mr. Her.sey. Then the State. 

Cliairman Wai sh. Yes. 

Mr. Hersey. And then lastly the Federal. 

Chairman AValsh. Yes; well, do you consider any of the responsibility wdiat- 
ever to he on the line owners? 

Mr. Hersev. AVliy, their re.siMmsibilily must naturally follow the responsibility 
of the others, inasmuch as it is a mutual arrangement. 
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Chairman Walsh. Do you consider that part of the State and city and 
Nation? 

Mr. TTersfa'. Part of onr business life. 

Chairman W.m,sh. You do not <‘onshler that they have any r('s])onsn>ilitu*s 
as line owners alone? 

Mr, Hlrskv Not as line owners. It is for the ^;eneral welfare. 

Cliairmaii Wvlsh. And yon do not think, then, that any of the ri'sponsibility 
for bad conditions is on the line owners any more than it Is on tlu' balance of 

the connminity? ..... 

Mr. llFUsiA. The balance of the eonmuinity. I think it is a ^('iK'ral condi- 
tion, b(‘causi> — I simiily take it as a w'ork, as a Lvneral social condition 

Chairman Wai.sh. Please exjilain your reasoniiiL? for your vic'W in that 
res]i(K‘t 

Mr. HniasKv. In just what line? 

Chairman Walsh. Well, Just kdve us concisely your n'asons for sa.Nin^ tlnae 
is no la'sponsibi 1 i ty on tli(‘ individual owium's. 

Mr. llKKSFA. Weil, fi-om a pbilo.sophic or theoretical point of view it is this, 
that a man has a:ol to work, and I biMieve lh<‘re is eipiity in it for eacli side; 
that is, tluuv is an eiiuity in it for the laborin^^ man, as thm-e is also an equity 
in it for a man spendin;^ the money. The usi's ami abuses of these thiiiL^s is a 
dilTmamt proiiosd ion. 1 am spiaikinj: from a point of equity, thend’ore I mi^dit 
say that if natun' in its kindm^ss LOive us a i^ood liarbor it is the fault of the 
civic and S(att‘ and t\Mleral CovernnuMit at larLm if they have not made use of 
what nailin' has ^,M\en tlK'in. Tlu'ri'fore if we have not develo]>(‘d our harbor 
and dev('lop('d onr (lock fmilitii^s, and if we have not created a foundation for 
good work, wb> tla'ii, we an' at fault. 

(diairman W'sLsir. Would y(*u Ik' Kiml enough, IVIr. llersey. now, from your 
ex]»<*ri('nc(' in tlu' harbor of Nh'w' York, to (h'tail for the n'cord lu're wdiat you 
consuU'r to be tlu.' bad conditions that are ]>r('V<'ntable or that might be 
renu'du'd ? 

Mr. liiusiA IMiat w’ould ha\<' to bi' a stateim'iit that would lake more time 
than I ha\e to sit lu'rc, to formulati' tlie qm'stion so ttiat it would be at all 
tangible. 

Chairman W'ai, sh. IMeast; tell me w nat scoiie you think generally my question 
takes in. '^riu're are ccu tain bad comlitions (h'tailed lu'n' by all of the witnesses 
that might lu* called bad c<»nditions ; that is. that tlu' men have no tacilities for 
taking ‘ire of their clolinng; that tlu'y are compelled to perform casual labor, 
not kiioa ng when they are going to lu' ('inplovi'il, what time they are going to 
be laid on. and Iheri' ari' no yirovisions for iM"'t r<M)ms or facilitii'S for taking 
can' of themselves proyx't'ly. ddu'S!' things you ha\(' lu*ard testified to, and the 
exc('S'<l vely long hours, the ('arr.\ing ol w'hat, by -jouu' pi'ojile, might be deemed 
excessive loads for continuous hours, and tlu' readiness with wiiich they can 
luirchase poor lupioi’ and are furnisbe<l with jioor food. J think six or eight 
wamld (‘ov(‘r tlu' w hole bimiiu'ss. i'hat is wdiat F had refereiK*e to. Now, wliat 
was it you thought wais within the scope of my (juestion that w'ould take any 
lotigi'r tinu' than this afternoon? 

Mr. IIersey. I was looking at it from one point of view', and you from an- 
other. I wais looking at it from a fundanu'ntal yioint of \n'W', and you from a 
superficial point of \ icw'. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wh*ll, looking at it from a superficial point of view, please 
state the things you have <li,scov(‘red that you would call bad conditions in this 
industry that are eitlu'r yireventable or could b(‘ rcinedii'd. 

Mr. IlEnsEY. I.ooking at it from a sup(‘rhcial standpoint, there isn’t — F think 
there has been very little facts produced. 1 tbink tlu're bas been very little 
testimony or ('vidi'iice but wdiat could be inoix' or less remedied. Tdiat is like 
the arrangement for — water arrangements. 

Cdiairman W'alsh. How could that lx* remedied? 

Mr. IIersey. P>y placing the matter before the people in cliarge. 

Chairman Wk\i.sTi. Wdio ought to do it? What pi'oph'? 

Mr. IIersey. Naturally it would come from some-— I think we liave a welfare 
worker in our distric-t. She has done a great deal in that line, just about the 
matter of water. 

Looking at it from the supervision standpoint, there is nothing — I think 
there has been very little, speaking without prejudice, I think there has lieen 
very little testimony in evidence Imt what can be more or les.s easily remedied. 
Chairman Walsh. How' could that be remedied? 
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Mr. Heusev. Thnt could be; remedied by placing.; the matter before the people 
in cliar^i:e. 

Chairman Wai.htt. Weii, who oiiKid to do it — what people? 

Mr. IIeusey. It would naturally come from — I think we have a welfare 
worker in our district. Now, she has done a sreat deal in tluit line. Just 
about the tinu' 

Chairman Waesit. Now, to t;(‘t to the question of water, in a hygienic way, 
do you think tliat is a matter to lie referred to a social visitor? 

Mr. ilEusEY. Not necessarily. 

Chairman M’alsii. Now, how would you go alxuit the concrete proposition 
of renu'dying that, primarily? 

Mr. IIeiIvSey. ''Idiat conus up to tlie indivi<lual. 

Chairman Waish. What individual? 

Mr. ilKkSEY. W’lioever is in chargi' of the different ]>iers. 

Chairman W’aish. The difterent i)i(n*s? 

i\lr. llEksEY. Yes, sir. 

(hiairmaii W'ai.sii. Now, how would you jirovide for talcing care of the 
clothing of the men? 

I\Ir. llEiisEY. W'hy, that vould lie a matter for tlie State to consider how 
would b(* the lietter wa> — wluhher through the checking system— — 

(Miairnian W'ai.sii ( intiTrupting). Could you i*rovide them witli lockers? 

Mr. Ueusky. Y(‘S, sir; init you would have to take so much into coirsidera- 
tion. • 

(du)irumn W'ai.sii, You iiuain too mu(*h room lequired? 

Mr. IIeusey. Tliai is oiu' thing; but (‘ven in jaitting our own clothing away in 
tli(‘ places that we can ])ut it, ther(‘ is a ilangm* of thelt; and there is more or 
less danger which incur ol loss in the casi* of longsliorenien. 

Cdiairman W'm.sii. Is it impossible to provide any 

I\Ir. Hi'.ksey (interrupting). Not imposMble 

(diiiirnian W'.xisii (interrupting). Could you suggest a \\av now as to how 
facilitiies should be jirovided to take* car(‘ of the clothing of tlu' mmi? 

jMr. JIeksey. W’hy that would b(‘ sinqily a mutter of discussion among those 
that are interested to iirovide th(‘ lucst way. 

(dialrimm W’alsii. Does it apiuair to you, from the tt'^tiniony. that there an' 
any sti'ps that could be taken to limit the liability to iiersonal injury ot the 
men? 

Mr. Hersey. W'hy, I havi' not gleaned anything from the testimony that 
would lead me 

('hairman W’ai.sii (interrupting). Could a system of insiu'ctlon be adopted, 
eitluT city inspection, or could a system of inspi'ctnm la* adetpted by the steam- 
ship companies, tliat would reduce tlu' liability? 

IMr. Heusev. ’W’hy, 1 amigiia' that could be adoi)t('<l. I thinlc it would be the 
natural culmination of the employers’ liability act that such iimiieetion will be 
enforced. 

(Chairman W'ai.sii. You think if the burden of taking care of th('s<' men is 
lilaced din'ctly on tin' industry, that ]»('rhaps they will ki'cp tlu' ml olf tlu' decks 
and not have tlu* men move so fact, and so on? 

Air. Heusev. It has lu'en my expm-u'nce that under conditions of that kind 
that sand has been put around on the di'cks for Jimt that purpose. 

(Chairman W'ai.sii. So if this testimony is correct that has gone in h(*re, that 
could be i)n'\ented by having somebody whose business it was to distribute 
sand, so that they could not slip? 

Air. Heksev. Yi's, sir; the n'spoiisihility in this ease is actually the responsi- 
bility of tlie steamer. The steamer is individually responshle. The responsi- 
bility lies with the ship. 

Chairman W'aesii. Yes; so that you think it could be prevented by those in 
(liarge of I ho ship taking ordinary iireventive measures? 

Air. Hersey. I do. 

Chairman WWisii. Now, outside of the question of anything but the added 
cost, there should be no didiculty about making the employment less ca.sual, 
should tliere? 

Air. Hersey. There are probably lots of ways it might he made le.ss casual. 

Chairman ’W'ai.sii. And the only factor that enters into it is tlie factor of 
added cost in loading and unloading ships? 

Air. Hersey. That is a factor, and then in the particular line of business I am 
engaged in the other fact is how^ the tonnage offers. 
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Chairman Walsh. When it comes in, you mean? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The times and pier? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. Tell us now, with respect to the establishment of places 
of rest, if some means were adopted by which the work could he made less 
casual — in otlnu’ \\onls. the men could he Ijired by tlie day, of coiirs(‘ — llie ^reat 
ner*essity ef the«e rest houses would disappear. 

Mr. Hersey. Disappear. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, if that was not done, how do you say the situation 
sliould be remedied with nderence to providin^^ places for these men to repair 
to h(‘tween times? 

Idr. IlEKHKY. I should say that would come from a t;ettin^? together, as you 
inij:ht call it, of the different Interests. 

Chairman Wvlsh. What interests? 

Ur. Hersey. Well, tlu' steamship interests, perhaps, or the stevedore int('r- 
csts, or th(‘ wharf owiu'rs’ interests. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, cominj? to the question of resiionsihility — all these 
imatlers that we have sp«‘ken of as heint^ had conditions, these local conditions 
as tlK'y have hi'on attemided hriiMlv to he detaihHl lien‘ — how mm‘h r(‘S])onsihility 
for those conditions do you think rests upon tlie men, upiai the lonjjslioremen 
themselves? 

Mr. Hersey. Well, there is a ]>ersonal ri'sponsihility ri'sts on every man, and 
the responsibility for his moral and his ci\ic duty and liis dulii's to his tainily, 
that rests on every man; and, of course, the limjrshoreman is no except ion. I 
h('liev(‘ in betterment, tliat tlie lonR:shor(auen should contrihuti' in some W'uy for 
his own hi'iielit. I hida've he shouhl comnu'iu'e his iioiise cleaning!; at home. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think Irom your e\p(Th*nce. Mr. IliTsey, that 
these men could or could not imiirove Ilnur conditions? Wlndher or not they 
could best improvi' th("-e conditions w iih or w ilhout orjrnnization ? 

I\rr. Hersey. T think thoy couhl imiirove them Ixdtiu* with orj^anizatioii. 

Chairman Wm.sii. What are the conditions r<‘lativ(dy at other ports which 
uii^lit he said to h(‘ comp(>titors with the ])ort of N(*w York? 

Mr. Hh,Rsi:Y. M'ell, I know very i;t;!(\ only in a <‘asual way, about other ports. 

Cdiairman Wm.sk. Wi' do md can* for it to he lirst-handeil information : Imt if 
>011 havi* made a stiidv of it from stati<ti<*s or rn‘ws iti‘ms in the ]iapers hearing; 
'ui>on » 'e subjects, or from talks asilli tin* olhcc'rs of ship coinpanii'S, or with the 
iiK'ii, o n any way you iniLdit liave information, that wouhl lx* what we want 
to L-'t 

Mr. Hersey. That would lx* affeeteil hiirhly by the mamiitude of tlu* husiiu'ss 
(lone, and tin* demand for labor. 

Chairman Walsh. Df cours(*, it is jxn'ati'i* here than anywhere else. 

Mr. Hlrsey. Gr(*ater lH*re, and also d(*pends on what became (‘ventually of tlu* 
caruoes, ihi* ships hriiupn^ them, and when* the car^C(x*s ori^onati*. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, do you know enouLdi about it to ^rive us an opinion 
mi this proposition? For instance, if empb^ym(*nt wais r('^ulariz(*d .so that tlu^si* 
iiu*n could dejx'iid on a six'cilie waice suihcu*nt to Keep a lamily in decent com- 
fort by workiiu? hours that were not fatiLuiin^ b(‘yond a ri'asonable point, under 
conditions with respect to rest laxjins, toilet facilitii'S, and everything else, is 
llu're an>thinL*: in the comjietitive conditions compared with oth(*r ports tlmt 
nii^dit divert proj^ress or take away busim^ss from the port of Ni*w York? 

Mr. Hersey. Not from that reason. The tiling: that W'oiild divi*rt a carLU) from 
tlie jiort of New Yhirk js dollars and cents, probably, is the primary tliin?; that 
would divert it. 

(diairman Walsh. Wi'll, what I w\ant to ^et at, would the addl'd cost of that, 
if that is the waiy you put it, would the added cost of creating such eouditions 
in the port of New^ York imike aj^ainst the increase husiiu*ss or take awuiy from 
tin* business of the port of Nhwv York and divert it to other places? 

Mr. Hersey. Well, that is an economic question. 

Chairman Walsh, W(*11, you can answ’er it or given an opinion upon it. It 
WY)uld be merely an opinion. 

Mr. Hersey. My opinion would be that the first thing for consideration would 
he, in the compari.son of the ports, the class and quantity of its trafiic or cargoes ; 
and then, of course, there is tlu* dilTerenco in the labor in price and perhaps yon 
might say quantity. That is, wdiat a gang of men is capable of doing at this 
port and what the same sizeil gang would be capable of doing or do do in the 
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other port. Tliose thin}^s, of course, all tend to resolve themselves into the 
actual expenditure of money or the time saveil or the time iost in the dispatch 
of tlie business. t 

Chairman Walsh. Weli, can you answer it or give an opinion upon it? It 
for instance, what causes shipments to be made to Philadelphia rather than to 
New York outside of the nu‘re gi'ograjihicnl ipiestion? 

Ml-. llicusE'i. Why, naturally, the goods destined for any inland point are sent 
to tlu‘ nearest port to that point, and i ]iresume that the Philadeliihia tratlic — 
lhat is, the cargo that origmat(*s and is shipped to or from Philadelfihia — is 
shii)p(Hl to or from tlu're bec-aiise of tlie ease with which it can be handled from 
lhat port or the haul that is causisl or made possdile from there. 

(huiirman Wai.sti, Sujipose loiuhlions could be so standardized that a long- 
shorc'inau in the cit.\ o! New York could steadily c‘arn a wage of .$15 per week. 
Would that make such a ditfenuice in the whole question of ocean tratlic as to 
place New V<>i-k at a disadvanlag(' w’ilh any competitive port? 

Mr. Ueuskv. No; if the conditions w-ma* such that we could employ longshore- 
men at a w-eekl.\ stipulates! wage', bc'aring in mind that if we jiay him $15 per 
wee'k that he has done' work for that amount of pay, why, if w-e could jiay each of 
them $15 pe'i* wee'k, we' weuihl lia\e the greate'st iiort in the worlel. It would be 
the gre'ute’st ])orl in the' worlel if conelitmns were such that we could elo that. 
Put, unlortunate'Iy, in the cargo-carrying traeh' there is no eletinite arrival and 
dejiartiire in the bulk of wdiat we might te'rm the' tramp steamship trade to all 
jiarts of the worlel. A steamer make's a trip to China and Japan in about five 
meiiiths anel ceuiies back full e>r half lull or ('inpty, as the (‘argo offers, or may not 
ceiine bae k at all. It is an irregular trallic and tlu'reteu'e it is irregular wa>rk. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Wh;it part deu'S the ste'\e'dore cut in this entire question of 
conelitieins fe'r longshoremen, both as to wages and surroundings and hours of 
lahor, and ad that? 

Mr. IIeusfa', Well, the stevedore is the contractor of the owner for discharg- 
ing his steamers. lie may be nu'ntioned in the charter party, which charter 
party is w’ritten in London, Liveniool, or Hamburg, as the casi' may be, or he 
may ix' i-etained through other dilTeri'iit agi'iicu'S. dJie iirinciiial fri'ight tratlic 
m the port oi New' Y<*rk, irn'spectivi' of the testimony that has bi'en given on 
Iiassenger lines, is done through agencii's, what we w'ouhl term owners’ repre- 
sentatives in New York, Ihtston, or Paltimore; and the diri'ct representative of 
the owner in this port or any port other than the home port is the captain of the 
ship. Theretore the stevedore of a tramp steamer is directly accountable to the 
captain of the ship. 

(Chairman Wai.sii. iMr. Garretson would like to ask you some questions. 

Ooimui.ssionor Gahuktson. Isn’t the real factor in the dep'rmination of the 
routing of goods the total cost of transportation from the point of origin to the 
point of distribution, as, tor instance', from Pirmingham to Pittsburgh? 

Ml. Heusey. Un(iuestioualil.\ — tliat is 

Commissioner Gmuieisox (iiiterniptmg). And tlie ports costs at any one given 
point is only one of the minor factors of that total cost, and the transportation 
rate Is really the dominating factor, as a ruh'? 

Mr. Heksey. Well, of course, the transportation rate.s — the rates clearly maki's 
till' big dilTereiu'e. 

(kuuudssioiier flAuuETSoN. It is a dilfereiico of transit cost and not transfer 
cost, w'hicli is a port coM ? 

Mr. llEiisEY. Well, pent costs do, of cour.se, regulate more or less, but it is in 
u minor degree 

Commissioner Gaiiretson, It is a minor factor? 

Mr. Heksey. Minor factor, 1 presume. Of <'ourse, I am not in a position to 
answer that. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, on that basis, even If the costs of long- 
shoremeu in New' York won' materially higher than tliey were in Boston, Pldla- 
delpliia, or New' Orleans that w'ould not be a factor in the routing of freight 
unless tlu' amount was great enough to make the total cost via New York 
greater than via NYwv Orleans? 

Air, Hersey. Possibly, then, it would be a factor in the case. 

Commissioner G\rrftson. Because the consignee or consignor would largely 
determine the routing then. 

Mr. Hersey. Yes; most assuredly. 

Commissioner Garretson. Because the local interests could not do it? 

Mr. Hersey. Could not do it. 


if 
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Commissioner Garretson. You made one slatement a moment ago, If I un- 
derstood you, tliat I just want to see if you are willing to stand for the logical 
consequences of what you stated. Iii response to the question iis to where re- 
sponsibility in certain directions lay, you placed the responsibility, first, (‘iv- 
icnlly; second, State; third, Federal or international; and then followed it up 
with the statement that the employer carried no direct responsibility except as 
a member of the public. Did I misunderstand you? 

IMr. Hersioy. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. You stated that you were speaking from the 
equitable and philo.sophical view. Speaking purely from the ethical basis, has 
an employer a right to follow practices that cripple men and makes a man 
mere tlotsam and jetsam; and then, after squeezing the juice out of a man by 
10 yi'urs’ service that ought to be ilistributed over 10 > ears’ earning pia-iod, 
then throw him off to the public to be supported alter the corporation or em- 
ployer has skimnu'il the cream out of him? Would you hohl that? 

Mr. IIEUSEY. Well, I think that you have bi ought me into a position that I 
think I would ratlKM* not answer— not try to answer — not that I fear to answer 
the question, but I did not come for an argument of that kind. 

C.ommissiiuKa- Gacretson. It is not argunumt ; it is a question of your posi- 
tion. 

Ml*. IlKRSEY. It is a question of my personal position? 

Ojinmissioner Garretson. Personally, do you believe that? 

Mr. Hersey. Personally, I believe, as I stale<l, that there is a certain equity 
for all — longsbon'inen included — personally. And the enqiloyer has his re- 
sponsibi 1 it in Ins way; tin' longshortMiH'ii and the Stale and the city and 
the (^o^ernm<‘nt have theirs. Now, there is no question, then, about an equity 
for us all and tb(‘ r('s]>onsibiiity. M'hat is, if we, as laborers, do our bit we get 
our return for it, not only our return in the money paid but get a return in 
the liberty we enjoy through the community at largo — the State. 

ConimissioTH'i’ G \i:hetsoa. Do you lnMit've, then, that, as a matter of iiUYiuity, 
the employer lias the riglit to use his mniiloyee in a manner that makes the 
pulilic at large siqiport him after a <'<*rtain period as a physical wreck? 

Mr, IlEHSEY. Wliy, I would not attiaupt to answer that. 

Commissioner (Jauke/ison. You meao, to say that you possibly think he has 
such a right? 

Mr. JlERsEV. I won ill not say that, even. 

Comn 'ssioiuT G \rretson. Then you will not stand for the practical appli<*a- 
tion of th» answer that you made a little while bid’ore? 

Mr. He.{si,y. I would not at this time. 

(Commissioner G vrretson. You are wis('. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Waesit. Mr. Delano would like to a^k you a question or two, Mr. 
llersey. 

(’ommissioiKU* Delano. Mr. IbTsey, is New York a free port? 

Mr. 11ersi:y. Friv port? 

Commissioner Dei.ano. What th(‘y call a free jiort? 

Mr. JIersey, No. sir. 

Commissioner Delano. ITow are the charges h(‘re, tonnage and dock charges, 
and that sort of thing, compared with other of the larger American ports? 

Mr. TIersey, AVliy, I think, comparing Nmv York charges with Boston and 
Philadelphia, as I understand it, the wharfage jiroperty in those cities is con- 
trolled by the railways, and the railways own tlu' wharfage, so far as the lad- 
ings are concerned, wheri'as in Ni'W A^ork the jiiers ar(‘ leased from the city on 
the North River, the greater number of tluMU, at h‘asehold jirices, and those 
piiM’S are used by the lines for their own steamer.s, whereas 11 k‘ tramp steamer 
})ays, on an average. .$7.1 a day for every day the ship is alongside' or the cargo 
on the pier. In Boston T think there is m) charge. U is railroad property and 
they dock the ship and provide wharfage facilities for the benefit of the cargoes 
that they receive. 

Commissioner Delano, How does the expense compare with getting or trans- 
ferring the freight from the vt'ssel to the railway or from the railway to the 
vessel, t‘omparing New Y^ork with other ports — Bo.ston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and so on? 

Mr. Hersey. I am not in a position to give tliat information. 

Commissioner Deiwno. Is it more or is it less? 

Mr. Hersey. I .should judge transferring from the piers to the ears here is 
done through the different terminals at stipulated rates, which can be verified ; 
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and I iijiaginn the same arrangement is done with the railroads on their own 
piers in Boston. 

Cliairinnn Walsh. That is all; thank yen, Mr. Ilersey. 

(’all yonr n('xt witness, Mr, Barnes. 

Mr. Baunes. Miss Louise Peters. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS LOUISE EDGAR PETERS. 

Mr. Batines. Ain 1 rigid in believing that you have made some study ot the 
longshoremen’s situation in Liverpool? 

Miss I'E'i'EiLs. Yes. 

Mr. B MINES. At lirst liand? 

Miss PETEiis. Somewhat. 

Mr. B MINES. At first hand, as well as from some study of the documents 
relating to it? 

]\Iiss IhM'EKS. Yi'S, sir. 

Mr. Balnes. W'ere you here just when Mr. Carroll was on tlie stand? 

Miss PiMEUs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. B NUNES. Mr. Csirroll’s statements, so fur as you are aware, w'ere correct 
as to th(' hours, etc ? 

Miss Peteus. There was one ])oint that T thought Mr. Carroll did not make 
<‘lear, and that is in regard to the t('l(‘phom‘s in clearing houses, and other 
minor iioints ; but otherw ise his statmnent w-as correct. 

Ml J> MINES. Otherwise his statements wm-e correct, so far as >ou learned? 

Mis< Peteus. Yes. 

Mr. B MINES. Miss Peters, T do not care to ha\(‘ >ou. then, go into the detail 
of Mr. Carroll’s testimony, because w(‘ have that already; but 1 would like you 
to tell us. as briidly as jiossible, soimdliing about tlu' attitude of the port authori- 
ties in Livi'rjiool as to this hmgshon' w'ork. 

Miss pE'mis. IMay I n'lati* it to the ticket system of London, or do you wish 
me to cut out that? 

Mr Baunes. Do nou iiK'aii about lunv they attempted to eliminate 

IMiss Pe'ieus. The tw'o hang togetlu'r, in a way. 

Mr. B MINES. Well, just givi* us an idea of their ticket system. The only thing 
is, our time is short and we havi' to Ix' briid’. 

Miss PiriTous. Tlu* two gnuit expermumts in (Usaisuailzation that have been 
made in Lngland has been foumii'd upon tlu‘ ])ooling ol labor over a large anai 
and tlu' mobili/.alion of labor in that ari'a. Tluw are essentially alike in funda- 
mental principU's; lh(\v are diffmamt in sonu' of the details. In London the ex- 
Iierinient was carried on by privab' monopoly which controlU'd a large' enough 
labor su])ply to make the oNpi'ninent on a large scale and linanei' it. They had 
two classes of lu'rrnanent labori'i’s and two classes of (‘asuals. One of those was 
a class of pri'ference men. Tlu'ir system was dividi'd into di'partments and 
controls — rather, controls, and thi'ii d(‘i>arlments umler the controls — and no- 
tlti(‘ation was sent tin* day Ix'fore of the jirobable amount of labor that would bo 
required in I'ach departiuent; that the men wi're chosen in the order of their 
classes, lirst, from the ]X'rmanent nx'ii. when they wi're not wanted in their owm 
particular departriK'nts, must be taken in the other departments; and the se- 
k'(‘ted workers — prefi'rence nx'ii must Ix' chosen from throughout the system 
befoiT' any ordinarv casuals could be taken on. That made' a systi'in of pref- 
erence men running up from ordinary casuals to permanent men or weekly wage. 
That syslc'in was built up through 20 years’ experience. 

In Tuvc'i'pool the e\]xa-imen1 known as tlu' cUairing-house scheme w'us started 
in 1912, under the ausiiiccNs of Parliament, through tlu* labor exchanges, wms 
tinaiiced by the board of trade*, and tinanciully supportc'd by the shipowmc'rs and 
by the labor unions. There wais no party opposing; that is, no group of opposi- 
tion. There* wi're imlividuals. Th(*re was a strike at the beginning of the ex- 
periment, but the men struck contrary to the orders of their union. Certain 
shipowiu'rs have not backed it up, but they are in the minority. 

This clearing-house scheme is founded uixm the system of pooling labor over 
a large area — lu-actically the entire part of Tilveriwol — with a central clearing 
house' and six minor c/h'aring houses, and each clearing hou.se is siqiposed to be 
filled with the registration of num; that Is, all the nmn at the beginning of this 
system registered who had ever worked at the docks. They registered in two 
classes ; the mon* regular men registered as company’s men and had the privilege 
of being hired first by the firms for which they had ordinarily hung out and with 
wdiom they were before registered. 
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The (.learing-liouse men were more of the sort of ordinary casuals, hut they 
were attached to one cleariug-hoiise area, and tliey <‘ould \\ork outside of that 
clearing-house area, but in tlanr registration ami under the s\stoni tlu'y were 
attached to one clearing house. Each clearing house has its own eominittee, 
formed of the employers and the men and the manager, who acts as secndary, 
but lias no vote. There is a joint committee of the men ami the ('inployers 
N\hich acts as a final referee in all matters of dispute. One of the great fi'atures 
(.f the clearing-liouse scheim^ is the surtilus staiul. The men are .supposed to ap- 
]>Iy to their ordinary stand as they used to do for hiring, but in each c!(>ai‘ing- 
lioust* areal tluu’e are two or three surplus stands for the imm to go to who are 
not liired ; in other words, the men wlio are turned olT. Those surplus stands 
are connected by tclephom^ with the (dearing houses of tlie area, which cU'anng 
houses, in turn, are coiiiuTti'il with the ccMitral ch^aring house. The linns are 
practicjilly all connected with the clearing-lionse area hy tedephone. Oonse- 
(jnently, wIk'ii a shortagi' ol labor at one point aris(‘s at tlu' docks there' can be 
gotten almost inniic<liat('ly the ri'ipiin'd nu'ii from the sui'plus which may (‘.\ist 
Mid nndoiihti'diy will exist at om' or two other jHunts in tlu* <lo< k system. That 
shertaLU' on tlu' surplus on tho ISth of .Taiuiary, JDll!, ri'achc'd such llgures that 
tlu* surjilus was over 8,500, and the shortage was ovi'r 1,000 at tin* same time in 
the same port. 

The s.NsU'in liy winch tho clearing-hou.se scheiiu* i.s operated was of such 
hcnciit to the nu‘n that the men say tluu wouhl sliike to get it haclc if it w’a.s 
taken away, hecausi* instead of a man la'ing obliged to go all own* the iiort to 
iec('i\e his pay and waste lialf a day lu* is paid at on<' point, lb* can be paid 
by tlie ch'aring-liouse board of trade*, or lie can be paid by x>rivate linns, wliiedi 
may or may not ]ia\e a window In that clearing house; but in either case lie 
g(‘ts his jiay at one i)ani<*ular place* and one iiarticnlar loe‘ality, anel he Jia.s to 
go hut a few sli'ps at the most lo r(‘<*ei\e his e'utire* ]Kiy for the WHH*k. 

The system of clearing-hoii.se wages is (luite e'lahorate*. I think ihe're won’t 
he 1 ime to go into it. 

(■'lijiinnan W’visii. ]Ia\i* you that any phu'e in wanting which you coulel turn 
ove'r to tlie commission? 

Miss I’Ll Fins. It lias all been rc‘])or*^e‘d hy Mr. Williams, wdio wms tho divi- 
sional oflice'r wdio made a stmly of the sclioim*, and lias he'e'ii imhlished by him 
in se‘N(*ral pamplih'ts, eebiMi ga\e e»ut tlie plan of the scheme, and he has 
writt(*r a hook which lias gi\en the exi*erience of the first year's working of the 
S(*he‘me. 

Chaini in Wai sti. What is the title of the hook? 

Miss I’FiKus. It is I'irst Ye*ar’s Working of the Liverpool Scheme. I have it 
right he'rex 

( 'ommissioner IIarrtxiax. There it is [calling the attention of the chairman 
to a hook upon tlie tnhlel. 

^liss Plters. The point is, in both the.se experiments, es^ieeially in London, 
at the T.ondon <5s: India Dock th(*re, llu'y have fouml that the decasualization of 
labor has been not only of great advantage to the enijiloyer, liut a far-sighted 
pnli(*y. In tlie Liverpool scheme it is almost too soon to Judgi*, and they have 
had certain dinicuUh'S in tlie cai-rying out of tlu* scIk'hio. The men liave not 
always been (‘(Uisisterit in their altitude, aiul tlu*re have h(*eii one or iw'o 
ditliculth's wdiich havi* made it almost too soon to iiass judguu'iit, Init it is sig- 
iiilicant (hat Mr. Williams, in his report of tlu* tirsi >(*ar's w'orking, go(*s a step 
further than lie did in his original documi'iit and in the original plan of tho 
scheme as it was first (*arried out, and he j-(*eommends a ]>ermam*nl lalior sys- 
tem, such as they have in T.ondon niuh'i* the i»ort authoriti(‘.s and havi* had for 
a great many years. 

There are quite a good many other items, hiil I think you are pressed for 
time and can get it out of the report. For instance, the clearing houses 
tliemsi'lves have certain other duties. 

Dhairman Walsh. All that Is included in this book? 

IMiss Peters. The w hole thing is practically included in tliat report. 

Donimissioner IIarrtman. Wouhl you recommend this same system for this 
country? 

IMiss Peters. It seems to me that wdiatever differences there are betw^een the 
port of New York, for instance, ami tho port of Tdverpool \voiild make it not any 
harder for tho thing to be done in New York than in Liverpool. They liavo 
overcome more difficulties, it seems to me, than we would have to 
overcome here, although our difficulties might be different. For Instance, 
their national insurance act has complicated the mutter extraordinarily ; their 

3S819°— S. Doc. 415, ni-1 vci 3—10 
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clos(‘(l-(l.)( k systoiH is didk-iilt, and wo have no larKor urea, I tldnk, hero— I 
moan Iho distance holwoon our dilTcront shipping centers are almost parallel 
with Iho distances botwoon l.ondon Outer and Tilbury Dock, and the i dbiiry 
Docks are under the syshuu of the port ol* London authorities. And tlie same 
way vitli Liserpool docks; there is Dirkenhoad, wliich is (luite tar removed 
frein the cen1(U', and uliicli ohVrs (liinculties in transportation. 

Commis.Aoner IIaiuumw. Wliere are tlie general ct)nditions heller, on the 
docks at Idvei'pool or London? 

Miss Pktkrs. 1 can not say. _ . , m o 

Commissioner 1 I\kuim\n. V«'ry much the same s> stem itertaining to iiolii. 

Miss Pk'ikks. li is dilL'i-'cnt in London. The l»ort of London lliere controls 
only about ID ]>er cont of the labor of the port. Tlu're is a gnad, lot of shipping 
done in tlu' river fiann the \\harv(‘s; and in Liverpool the cloaring-house s\stem 
controls pra( liealiv the whole port. raverp(»ol is enlin'ly a union poid, and Lon- 
don IS very ]oos('l'y oigani/ed. 1 should say that I suppose the conditions in 
London are worse tlu're- the casual lahm* condil ions— as to casual lalior. Ihmr 
idea in tlu' lu'ginning was to reduce the res<Mwe at the cost, at tirst, of llie casual, 
who would h(' S(iu(‘(‘zed out ; and they Ihouglit it would !»(> <-heap(‘r for the State 
and hett('r for e\er.\hody I'oncenusl that tlie casual should lie srpiei'/aMl, and that 
a fi'wer nuinlu'r of'ineirshould g.d woik more la'gularlN, men it the casual were 
made a i)articular problem. That-lln'y did not mean {o tliKov him <uit entirely, 
l)Ut tlu'V nu'ant to throw him out ol the dock s^\stem and r(‘gu!ari/e that <’mpio.\ - 
ment and make tin' casual who was s(iu<'e-/ed out a si'parate prolilem, latlier lor 
temporal V support l»y the State or ('ducate him in sonu' other line of work 
In oilier words, they \'o]t that tin' surplus was dcmorali/ing the <lock-lahor 
situation and ci-eating a larg«' body of iinemplox abh‘s. who wom' Mmpl> a burden 
on tlu' ra1(‘ pa.\ers, as almshouse paupers and criumials. That is a perlectly 
W(‘Il-estahlislu'(i fa(‘t. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WALTER B. HOLT. 


Mr. Bvum s. 'Tlie ])osition you occupy is what Mr. Holt? 

Mr. lloi/r. Drgani/<'r of tlu‘ International Longsliorenuai’s Association. 

Mr'. ItMJNKS. Mr. Holt, you ha\e attemh'd most ot th(' sessions Ina-e, have >oil, 
in the two days? 

Air. Holt. Yes, sir. i 

Mr. U MINI'S. \V(' Inive gone over and corroborated a large part <n tlie ground, 
but tlu‘r(‘ are oiu' or two things that 1 would like to ask .\ou partn uhi rly, 
jdthough we will havi' to he a litth' brief. 

You are an organizer and. I umhu-stand, in that ca|»acit\ you work sonu'wh.it 
ns a walking deh^gate; that is. .\ou ii(‘ar the com|)laints ol thi' iium at the 
difl’(M'enl iiiers. Ai’e tluu’i'manx caus(>s of conijilaint in those piers in this jtort ^ 
I mean of all sorts of comjihi ints 
Mr. Holt. 'TlKua* certainly is 

Mr. Haunks. (live the larger on<‘? , , , 

Mr. Hold'. Well, T ha\(' in m> lime had complaints where men liad to pay Jor 

Ilnur iiositions to the foriuiuui. .. n 

Mr L MINUS. Do you nn'un tlngv had to pay some foreman to g('t a iiosition. 
Air. Hoi t. Alen had to ])ay or .yA) to se(‘ure emido.Min'nl. 

Air. B MINUS. M’as that on the check system or simply took tlnuu out of a 

shape? 

Air Hout. Simply took tlnuu out of a shape. 

Air. Umines Tluit meant if In^ paid Jr'lO or f-O hi' was to 1 k' taken (.n e^(U•y 
time he came ii]i? 

Mr. TIout. Yes, sir. 

Air. B MINES. AVhat else? ei aq- .. 

Air. Hoi/r. T have hud occasion wdicre men were panl as short as IsLdS, on 

four w(‘('ks on ^:V^ iinuu 

Mr. Baknes. How did they sliorlen it; just a little oii each man.^ 

Air. Holt. YY's. sir. 

ATr B MINES. Knocked out a few’ liours? 

Air Horr Yes. sir. They have u system of paying the men to keep tiiom 
satisfied Tliey will pay half of the men 3 or 4 cents more tiian is actually 
coming, while they will pay others T.u or 80 cents short. The men who have 

reevhed mor(‘ will not go with the men who have received less on their coip- 

jilalnts. I have eopies of firms’ pay rolls which were furnished to me by foie- 
meii, to that effect, lu their own handwriting. 
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^[r. Barnes. Go ahood uilli sonadhiim 

(’oniniLssioia‘r 0 ’Gonm:lr. Who doos that? Is that th(‘ stovodoro? 

JMr. Itoi/r. That is Edwin Uh-o, on tho Borwin (’oal Co., in Cit.\. I 

liave airalavits to that olTect, whore lie has taken ofT of nuMi, hnt 1 have 
never fieen able to Kot to Mr. Berwin, due to tlie ftict that Ins own seerelary 
and all the suiRH'intendents aial all owni a few \ot(‘s in their ('oneern, aiul 
therefore will not iieriuit that story to j^i't to .Mr. Berw'ln. I lia\e ^oiu' to the 
labor (h'jiartnients in New' York and New Jersey, aial they are unable to 
touch it, elannin.sj: tluTi' is not loss sutlieient for tlu'in to alaaid. I have 
^ione to the ]):islor ot tlie ehureh of which Mr, Iterwin is llu^ lix'asuiHu-, and he 
b'lls me Mr. Jh'rwin is a rich man, lu' has ItJt his bu^im’ss out in the depart- 
UK'nl, and as lone; as h(‘ re<ci\es a certain jirotit on the moiu*y invc'sted lu* doi'S 
not interfere with lh(' running' of the di^jiartment. 

Commissioner O'Coxmil. The luaaiclim* does? 

Mr. lioi.T. Th(' pastor of the churadi told me that. 

('hairman Wai.sii. What church; who was it? 

IMr. ]foi/r. Till' Cliurch of Asctuision; the Ibw. Slickiu‘y Ihu’cy Grant. 

( ’omunssioiK'r 0'('o^ \i' 1 1 .. W'ho dnl not interb'n'? 

Mr ll<)i r. J b' said Mr. lierwin did not intiUdVre with an\ of tho (hepart nuuils 
as loiui as he nsauMMl a ceitain lU'otd on it. 

( 'oiiiiii issieiK'r IImuumw 11(‘ is only a naaiiber ; it is !•]. J. and John I'l. 
hh .1. is tlu' junior mouilMU' 

Ml' Ilni 1 '. 1 do no! helnw e Mr l*ei w in is aw ai e of the fa< (s It is the sujier- 
iulei'dciits, and so torth. he h:is u->t woikinu toi' him, and lu' doi'S not inter- 
tcre with the luisin(‘-,s A\'e ha\e ne\er bei-n ahlt‘ to u:et a «onb']'en((‘ with Mr. 
i h'l'w in. 

Mr B\i:ms Mr Ho!!, wheM> (!o \ ou find tls' most tiouldiu with the sti'Vi‘- 
doies. tlx' ('oni I a( t mu sle\edoies, or with t hi' comjtanies that do tlaur (W\ ii 
A\ OI Iv ? 

Mr lioi'i’, Mosily will] tin* contia'iiic; s!e\(*dor('S 

.Mr Gmims. Name ilie hirye <on(nniim; sttwcd<ues. two ov three of the 
largest in tins iiort? 

Mr. lIof;r, .Moi’uan Soil'-.; Monahan N .MilN - -- 

Mr. B\):m’s Smith? 

i\rr. Iloi.r, Smith N' Br;iy ; Grady (b'oi‘u(‘ 

Mr. li'iiM.s, Is tlu'ie an assoiialiou of s(t>\edore^ in tlu' port? 

Mr. 11( , Not tluit I imow ot ; not as an oryaui/.at ion. 

Mr. B\i ss. Not as an ore.ani/.at ion ? 

Mr. I foi 1 No, SI i . 

Mr vuMs. Now. T svould like for > on to yi\(‘ uu* your iihui, iroiiuj: throin;h 
iliis tor a numlu i’ ol .\ears. Which do voii <'onsnh*r, if you have to hav’e tluan, 
th(* clu'i k s,\ sii'in or tlie sliapi* as beiny the be-.! ? 

Mr. Iloi r. 1 consider fite shap<‘ is tin* bt‘s( t((r the men, <lue to the fact that 
IIk' stiwedoie (Uiiiilo.vs }»rac(ical loimshoremmi, which will pieveiit accidmits to 
th(‘ ship. On the other hand, W(‘ know where the chei-k system is in voyu<\ and 
^^l'l^aI■(‘ woi'kiu’s li.iM' yom‘ to tlu‘ superinteiaUud ot pan's aial .stsurisl ])ositious 
lor men — lonvats the ujilift peo]>l(‘— and la'lpi'd their familii's, hut they were 
not ju'actic.il worki'i's, aial when they wind on lla‘ job llu‘y cripjiled the lony- 
slioi'inneii from beiim; able to yo to work, 

I^ir. BvuNi.s. i am afraid >ou Iia\(‘ sona^ obiec|i<ui to uplift work. 

Mr. lIoiT, 1 li'iv (* yot it liei'ic i f > on w ant it 

Mr. Bvuxi.s. Ih'll na' somethiny about w her(‘ von kmwv of men laniiy dis- 
charyasl- -at hyisf, not taki'ii on — -bi'cause <d' soni(‘ complaints they liave imuU^ 
ayaiust ai'tivities in unions? 

Mr. Ilonr. 1 know of one specilic case that I can (luote, and also yive you a 
copy of the ayreinnent, if the commission wants it, wla‘ri‘ the Manliattan Liyhter- 
aye (^). issuml an order to all their iiani that if they wanted to stay in tla* 
cmiiloy of tile company they would liave to siyii an ayreement not to lielony to 
an,v oryanization alliliati'd with tla* American E(‘deration of Labor nor any 
ollar labor union vvitlu/ut fir.st yet tiny th(‘ consiuit of the employer. 

I\Ir. Bauxes. Tell me a little bit about accident.s. 

IMr, lloi.T. They are very numerou.s. 

I\rr. Barnes. A.s we are .soon yoiny to have a luwv workmen's compensation 
l*‘uv in this State you need not take up the question of pav, hut tidl me liow acci- 
dents occur. 

Mr. IIouT. In all ways. I have been the victim of one myself. 

Mr. Barnes. Tell that. 
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Ml-. TT()i;r. I wax worklnj? on a ship that was a Httlo hohind tiino — tho ship 
was nor hoiilnd limo, but Uioy wantod to havo tho ship all disoharjjod by 
() o’clock Saturday rd^^ht, so that thoy could rciiort to the oliice that the ship 
was i-eaily fin* loadiiifi Monday morning. The hatch 1 was working in was a little 
l»('liin<l in the work, and they sliifted three aan^s into the one hatch. The f^anj; 
1 was in hajipem'd to have to {^o in tlie middle of tlie other tw'o. I was loading; 
up a ha^ of jiotatoes on anotlua* man’s shordder and anotlu'r liai; caim^ ulonp: and 
i^nockcMl me o\(‘r and shifttsl all my Irrains and laid me up for two weeks — 
shifted llicin into the ri^ld iilace. 1 nevr-r W('nt hack. 

Mr. It \!;.\'.s As T understand it, Then, that accident was a good thing for you? 

Mr lloi.r. Yes, sir. 

Mr. It MiM's, It i)revenl(Ml >ou frvun working at that place any more? 

.'Mr. Ilo! r. Yes. 

Mr. IlMiNKs. JNhnv, T would bke for you to give me your idea of some of the 
wa.\s 111 wlii(l) the longshonmian's condition could he Ix'ttei’ed. You are a 
union man, ami we will ha\e to consider that you had control — a 100 per cent 
organi/.al ion. Now-, that ht-ing granted, tell me some of ilie w’ays in w-ldch it 
could h(' helti'red. 

Mr lloiT. Well, om' of Ihe wa,AS it could bo hi'Uered, if tlie labor depart- 
iiK'nls -l ii(' Stale labor deiiarlnuMds— w as gi^eu more power to compel the 
organization as wi-ll as the ('injiloym-s to meet and <(nder on ilifforent grievances. 
Anotlier rmm'd\ woidd he if immigration to a certain c\t(‘nt could be looked into 
more ( a>-(S’ully. 

Mr. L Kvns. I low' ahoul tlu' inspection of the woiking gear? 

i\ri-. lloiT. A very aood thing. 

Mr. 1 L\u.\ks. You la-ar ot all (lie ditl’m-imt accidents that meur? 

iMr. lloi/r. Yes; nearly, 

Mr. r.AUMCs. They are mairly all hroiighl to 3011; 1 mean, that amount to 
anything? 

Mr. lloi.r. Vi's, sir. 

Ml-. H\i;\ks, You mwer hoar (>f the dozi-n litth' l>riiise<l lingers, and things 
of that kind, and hruisi'd toc-s? 

Mr, llonr. \Ve h(‘ar so many that w’o <lon't i)ay any alteniiou to llu'm any 
more 

Mr. r>\KM>:s. You lusir of tlu* important accidents. dVii img so far as you 
can now' bring to .\our mind, the numiM'r or tlie perc-mUagi' of thosi' aceiiUmts 
that o(‘eur tlirougii some lireak in tlu* macldiKa-y. In oilier words, soim-tliing 
that might liavi' iK-en pi-e\(‘nled by an inspection of tiu' dirierent gmirs. Wliat 
do >ou think; can you make an estiniati-? 

iMr. lloiT. \Vell. that is \ery liaid It is very hard to find out tlii' actual 
causi' of nil accident, because the man who is at fault is aiwM\s under tlie 
co\er to co\er it u[) and tlie (ompany is alwa.\s under cover to covi-r it up; and 
tliere is a lot of men will not say an\ tiling, even tliougii llu-y lumw' aiiout It, 
tor fear ('f being dismissi-d lor knowing too mm-ii about it. 

IMr. r.AiiM s. Ill <»lher woi-ds, tli(U-e is umloiibl(MlI> a s\stem along the water 
front of es er.\ body minimizing acciilents? 

.Mr. lion’. Yes, sir. 

IMr. It MINKS The men tliemselves as W(‘ll as tho (Miiployt-rs? 

IMr, IToi r. Yes. 

Mr. r. MINKS. Tlie employers do it for obvious n-as<nis and the men do it 
because lhe,^ are afraid to talk too much; is that rigid? 11 a man talks too 
much what is tlie r(‘sult? 

I\Ir. Hon’, lie takes tho gate for it. 

Mr. ItAUNKS. 'i'liat is all. 

(Vumuissiouer 0'( ’on'moi.k. You know^ something about Iheso coal hargi's and 
conditions on those boats? 

IMr. lIoiT. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner o’Connf.lt.. Yhm made some investigation of tiiom? 

Mr. Ilorr. I kiu>w that one of the biggest detriments to the coal-harge man 
is tlie fact that the wonu n and (-liildren are permitted to he on the boats. There 
are ca.ses wliere cocaine is (-arriod on the.se boats from one State to another. 
There are cast's where ihost' lyoats go to eastern ports wdiere the mills are, wdiere 
the captain will get acquainted with some girl wmrking In the mills and bring 
them (town on tlie boat, and after he gets tired of her lie turns her over to some 
other captain or some friend of his in the city liere, and lie will go back and 
bring anotber down. That is the condition with the boat. There are hetw^een 
three and four thousand children on all the boats; not the coal boats alone, 
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but taking the barges, lighters, and everything into considorjUion. TlH‘y aru 
getting no etlueatiun whatever. Tliere are. several concerns that will not hire a 
man iniless he has a woman ami children on the boat. 

(Nnnmissloner O’Connei l. Illegitimate children on the boat? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir; there are. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you made any Investigation, or has ,\our 

organization? . . , 

Mr. Holt. We have referred the matter to several people, who wmit out and 
worked on the situation, and it seians that ever>l)ody that goes out oii the 
situation, in some mysterious v ay tla\v aJ*e stopped at working on it. d heia' 
is — th<‘ boat owners’ orgamzatiim has incorporated here not long ago, and it 
seenu'd in sonu^ m\^tei'ious way they hav(‘ got a way of priwaaiting ev(M-y thing 
that goes on pertaining to tlimn bis'oming kiatwii. 1 W'ant to say that the tide- 
water boatmen’s organization waait (ui lan-ord Sunday afternoon that if this 
conmiis'-ion could do an\thing toward in-o\enting any women or children on 
the boats they wanild be ^'ery thanktul for it; \('ry thanlctul to ba\e it (‘\ist. 
Furtlns’inon', they have' a boat, whi<h thi'y own. which Ihi'y will put at the 
disposal of tlu‘ conniiKsion or any investigators this cominission may desire to 
L(sid out to investigate tlu^ londilions. 

I'hirt h<M'inor(‘, tlu'iT' are siweral (*ases at the presi'iittime in this last tw'o w'(H.*ks 
that huM' been takiMi ui). If the commission wants it later, I can give thmn to 
Hr. l>arii<‘s, riH'ords of cas(*s now' jieiiding in ('oiirt ; casi's of white slaviTy ; 
cas(>s wlima' children havi' lu'i n made drinlges out of; and nunuu’ous other 
casi's we have got records of that we will turn ovm- to the (‘ominittee if they 
want them. 

1 refern'd the matter to the Nmv .Tersi'y Stati* Labor De]iartment and told 
them th('r(‘ were about 4,d00 on the boats, and llii'y sent an investigator out 
and lio eaiiK^ back ami said then' were only D on all boats. We can show' him 
oiu' boat with Li chihP'i'ii on ahuie. 

Commi^siom'r o’Co.nmm, Ha\<‘ > on or tin' organization or any one you 
know' of any snggt'stivi' plan for n'liKalying tliis cornlition? 

Hi*. lloi.T. Y('s; we have. We hav(‘ lots of data on it winch w’e w'ould he glad 
to furnish. 

(^*nl^uissloner O’Conxi'il. Will you si'O this commission is fnrnislu'd with 
tliat data wliK'h you lia\<‘ covmuiig these ^arious eases tint you have mentioned? 

Hr. Hoi.t. Yes, sir; 1 ha\o it riglit In'iv, if >on want it. 

Com I; ssioiu'r O't'oxNLLi. .Just k'ave it with IMr. LariU'S. 

IMr. 1 L mT. Jh're it is. 

(At this jioiiit llie witness siihmitb'd si'veral h'ttei's and mwvspnper clippings, 
d'ln' h'tti'rs ai’e ])rinted as “Holt bXInhit.” d'he iiewspapia* cli])pings are as 
follows: “LilPa'ii liundK'd strike to giM' cliildrmi an edueation,” Ni'W York 
KMMiing Journal, .lanuary 2, 1bl4; “Captains of hargi'S striking to ki'O]) 
W'iw'S and children ashori',’’ Ni'W’aric I'A'c'iiing News, Lehriiary 2.1, 1914; “ Thiat 
owiuM's incorporate,’’ Xi'w^ York World, Hareh K), D14; “Loatmen lu'ld on 
abdiK'tion eliai'ge,” Observer, Id.ay 2:’, 1914; “A drudge, slie says, on father's 
barge,” New' York World, June 7, 1914.) 

(’ominissioner C^om?*u>ns. What are the Inuirs that you have in your ngreo- 
iiiem ? 

JMr. Holt. In wdiat agreenu'nt do you mean? 

Commissioner ('ommons. ddie Hoboken agri'ement ; y(‘s*. 

JMr. lloT/r. ’riieri* is no agreement for the iongsbortaiu'n. d'liere is an agree- 
ment for tlie lioatmeii. 

Coimnissioiu'r CoMiiroxs. Well, 1 mean for the longslioremen. 

iMr. Hoi/r. Tliere is no agns'iiient wbat<'V('r — -only a verbal agroomont. The 
last time W’e made the re(pK"^t for an liierc^ase in w'ages, instead of the com- 
pany meeting any of tlie otlicials or tlii' iik'h at the appointed time that the 
limit W'as supposed to be up, ovi'ry company at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, wdiich 
W'as the limit, put a sign out on the door that on and after such a date wages 
would be such and such ; and there isn’t any agreement w'hatever botw'eeu the 
companies in this port. 

Commissioner Commons. Tiiere was nothing said wdiatever about the hours 
of work? 

INIr. Holt. No, sir. 

(’omnikssioner Commons. Have you any rule of the local? 

IMr. Holt. No, sir; it is a case that when the ship is In the men have got to 
work if they want to make a living at it. Sometimes a ship wdll be in for 
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Ilirce (lays, and she is aiul y(Ui won’t hav(‘ anotluM* ship lor four or five 

(lays or a \\e(dv or Ion days, and oonsoJjuontly you have to w'oik night and day 
when th(‘ ship is tluTi' if you want to make a living. 

(’oininission(*r Commons. Has the matter ever been taken up? 

Ml'. Jloi/r. No, sir. 

(Commissioner Commons. In ih(‘ meeting? 

I\lr. lloi/r. No, sir. i • 

Commissioner ('ommons. lla\e you in \our di'inands on the employers in- 
cluded any proposition lor a eerlani number of liouis' pay if the man is ealli'd 
out? 

Mr. lloiT. No, sir. 

(Commissioner (’ommons. Ha\(‘ jou (W(‘r considiaa'd tlial. 


Mr. Ilonr. No, sir. , r 

CommissioiK'r Commons. Do >ou Honk Dial would he (easi)>le, praeth ahD, for 

an oi'gam/.al ion to tala' ni » ! 

Mr. Holt. If it would woik out it would he 
CCommissioiU'r (’ommons. 1 dal not ask .\ou that. 

Mil Hoi/r. 1 sav if d eould Ix' worki'd out it would hi'. 

Commissiimer Commons I ask j oil it it would woik out? 

Mr llonr. I eould not say tint. 

(’ommmsioiu'r (’ommons You havi' an ae<piaintane(' with Ihi' eonditioiis in 
other ports as well as with the Hoh<ik('ii woik' 

Mr. Iloi/r. N('W York, Itiooklyn, Hohola'U, Poston poits, and l'hiladel]>hia and 
Haltiiiion', of th(' work of tlu' oiganizalion. 

('ommissiouer C'ommons. \Yell, is labor paid more in Philadi'lphia than it is 


in Hohokeii? 

Mr. Holt. No, sir. 

(ConimissioiK'r (Commons. L(‘ss? , . 

Mr lloiT L("''s. 'I'lu'V WOK' onlv paid l!o ('('uts an hour null! ahoul ('mdil or 
nine moiilhs ago. ’possibly a aao. ,ind Hu'v woK' then ramed to .‘M cents an 

lionr. 

(Commis.sioiK'r CCommon.s. How' jihoiit r.o'<tori‘> 

]\Ir. lloiT. Poston leas got a sigiu’d auri'i nu'ut ; an absolute closi'd shop wulli 
our orgaiii/.atioii. 

CommissioiK'r* (Commons. AYhat ari' - - 

Mr. IIoiT (interrupting) d'h('.\ ha\e rulos and n'-nlal ions tlu're that a rvv 
lain amount ot earu'o shall i>e put into a ei'rl.iin Kind of a sling, and no moi'i'. 
'Th('\' h;i\e (‘('rtaiii inli'S and regulations in ri'aa.i-d to pi'imiitmg iIk' mi'ii to ao 
home and g('t snpiM'r, and so forth, wlii'ii working oM'iUime. ANo they have it in 
tlu'ir agK'i'iiu'iit tln'K' tliat if a man is ordeii'd out at 7 o’doi k at night he mnsl 
g('t i>aid for at least half a night’s w'orU, imh'ss In' is finishing up a ship whieli 


is going to sail. ^ j o 

(Commissioner Commons Is (Ik'K' any limit on tlu' amount of tunc? 

Dir. IIoi.T. No, sir; ttii'K' is no limit on tilin' tliat I know’ <'f. 

(Commi'«'siom'r (Commons It is imiiraetieabh' to put a limit on the amount of 
time llu'V work, is that rigdit V 

Dir. Hoi t. d'lu' only poi | I know Dk'.v have a Emil on is Galveston, Tex. The 
only "one 1 kmov pi'rsonally, and that is tiirough talking to K'pK'si'idat i\ es 
tln'Vi*. d’ht'v slow (‘olton at V2] ei'uts a h.ile, and must slay in the hateli at 
least eigdit hours, and \on dart' not ('am o\t'r tfe. a day, and if you do, tlu'y tim' 
you a whoh' day’s pay for doing it. 

Commissioner (Co.mmox.s. Is tln'K' a v('iw large proportion of your memln'r- 
ship that don’t g('t sh'ady woi'k? 

Mr. Hoi.'r. Tln're is (piite a number t)f tln'iii 

(CommissioiK'r (Commons. What do tin' wag(*s ])('r week range from? 

Mr. Holt. I should average about, taking tlu'iii all in all, possibly about 


a w et'k, 

(C('mmission('r (Commons. T am not sp('aking about the average. T am siieak- 
ing about Ibe lowx'st and highest. 

Mr. Holt. Some men ma^be earn 5?1 bO, and otln'rs wdl ('am SkO or It 

is according to tin' eonditions in tin' ])ort 

CommissioiK'r (Commons. Havi'* you any w’uy of eiiiializing tin' work around 

amongst your nu'mbers? i 

Dir. Hoi/r. No, sir; wt' have not. Tin' st('\('don' hires the men In* thinks the 

best men titted to do tlie work 

(CommissioiK'r (Commons. You let the stevc'dore handle It.^ 

Mr. Holt. W's, sir. 
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ConimissioDor Cdmmo.ns. You try to soo ovt'ry man has a fair rolurn? 

Mr. Hoi;r. All we try to is that lie hires all union iimn. 

Comnussiomu- Oimmons. hie iiiiKht Kive all tlu' work to lh(‘ sanu' man? 

Mr. iloi-T. He ini^^ht it all to the one man if he A\aiils to. 

Coimnis.sioiuu* <\>mmoxs. Ami still you, as a union, permit lliat htiausc' wai 
allnw a man to woi-k ^tO hours, isn’t that so? 

IMr. lloi/r. It is to the option of the man himself. As a <;enera1 rule imm will 
m)t ('oiiK' ha( k after hours. An.\ man that has worked hour-; know^ lu' 
has L'-ot enoiiudi, and will j.ro home ami slay there Occasionally w (' Imm had 
eases whma' tlu* eoinpaiiK^s ha\(* ri'fustMl to pa.\ men Ihjit had put so inaiu laaiis 
in. Y'e had a ease here not Iona" auo, on the llamhurLi-Anierieaii 1/nus wlaae a 
man had and soinelhinu, eoniiiur 1m* a ut'i'k's pa\. and tlu' ('ompan.\ a]>so- 

lutidy refused to i»u.v it. He had put in (wei’y hour th(‘r(‘ was in the wu'elu 

CoiiiMii^sKUH'r T.exnox. IFow* many hours did lu‘ put in. it \ou know? 

Mr. Hoi/r. I don’t know. He must have been sKvpiin." in the ship, in tin' 
sinolvi'sta* k* 

Coinmissionm* O’^o^ m:i n Hid the eom}iany pa> him finallN ? 

Mr. IIojT. ddiev (‘alh'd him in the olhei', and, T lK'lie^(^ uave him -Sdo and 
K'fiised to ]iay him the ri'sl, hecanse the man eonld not ha\e worked ’Plie 
clock was piiiiehed on ev('r^ sha]M\ nurlit, da\s, and Sundays. The eloel^ was 
a]\\a\s jiiiiiched, and tla'V refused to jtay tin* man. 

( 'on 1 1 in ssi o t K M’ (Ommoxs. lias this ni.iller e\(‘r h('»'ii takmi up in the union 
as to w hel her 

Mi- lloir ( intc'iTUpt inut . Th(‘ only ]>la(e I know it has been talu'ii up is 
;)monL’‘st tlu* na-ii on tlu' .North (lermaii Hlo\<k 'Tlu'y ha\(' jiassi'd a law in 
llu-ir oi'^miii/at ion tliat any man woilxiim" o\t'r 20 hours, that he should ho 
hrou'iht ui> on ' hai’Kes if he is in the oriraiiirat ion. 

t ’oinnimsioiH'r ('om\i<i\s. Ho a ou <-»ni-^ider that there are too many nieiil 
H(»w many iik-h ari' tlime in tlie lloholu'ii local? 

Mr lloi 1 Then' ari' four Imals m llohoki'ii 

< 'onnnissi->n(‘r i'ommoxs. I understand that > on ha\<' (‘Vi'ryt hiny" oryuinlzis) 
on I Im' 1 lohokl'M I lock* ? 

"Mr. Hoi T. Yes, sir. 

( 'oiiinnssimK'r Commons. How* man nu'ii altogether on the llohek'cn Hock? 

iMr iloTT- d'hi're are four loe.iks there, aveiaaniLT ahoiil SOO nK'nilu rs te Hie 
local. 

(’oininl 'oiH'r OoNnroN’s, About R.PdO imuiilH'rs altouetlu'r? 

l\Ir. lloi : Ves. sir; about ,'kOPO nH'ml)ers. 

('muimssiniicr (’onmion-,. Ho >(»u ('oiisidi'i* that there' ari' too many men on 
11 h' doiks? Arc .2 0(10 mi'ii 1o»» nianv to do tin' woik*? 

i\!r llo! r. .\l tiiiK's then' an' ami at olliei* turn's tla-n' an.' not ('iionah nu'ii 
Till' ti-oiil)h' is tliat these' cent i*aei ine: stcM'dores hnna in nu'ii tnaii Jh’ookl^ n 
ami otiu'r jiarts thei'e. 

( 'oinniissKCH'r Common’s, Well, tlu'y e‘an not put IlK-m in if the\ an' not mem- 
Ik'Vs of the iinmn? 

]\l!*, TIoit. 'riie eontraetors will try. Mk' ha\e all kinds of ruinimse^s over 
that with contracting st^'^odoles. 

Conunissiom'r Commons. Tlu'u, tln're are noiinnion men worlciiux? 

Atr. TIoit. d’hoy luiiip: nonunion men o'v er fr<*m ltrook!.\n ovt'i* tln're. 

Coinmissiom'r (Aimmons. Ho you ]>orTnil them to work? 

Air. HeuT. AVe do not if we can ]>Te\ent it. 

Commissioner (’o.mmons. Wi'll, if you Inne-n’t ynvt enoULdi men — if there are 
not onoimh union im'n — 1 snpiiose yon permit them to init on nonunion men? 

Ah*. Holt. Not if w’o ('an help it. 

Commissioner Cojmmons. E\en tln>UL"h you can not furnish enon.L'h union 
men ? 

Mr. Hott. There is aUvays onou.tch men eould he jrot, union men, if they would 
hire them, but the trouble is these contrnetimx stevedores have a class of men 
workinjr for them that tliey can pav shorr. They don’t pay them short. The 
way it is, they tak’o them to a saloon Saturday nip:ht and play cards with 
them, and only play one hand. He lose.s ^2, .and sa.\s I won't ]i1ay any moi-e 
Tlu'v simply play cards and only iilay one hand. The boss wins over hand, and 
the other fellow thnwvs his haml down. 

Commissioner O’Conxfli. Hoes the boss keep playim^ with ('veryhudy? 

Air. Hoi/r. He kiH'ps playlnji; with them all 

Commissioner Haiuu.man, A"ou saiil the emidoyers would not hire men unless 
women and children were on the boats, too. ^Vhat is the reason for that? Do 
you think they keep their ships better? 
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Mr. Tloi/r. the ouiployer li{j:uros iliat hi.s ])roper(y is hotter protected. I£ 

fl captain should oft and }i:et ilniidc and stay away from the lioat a day or two 
th(' wotiK'U folks are there to take care of it. They liave several methods of 
that kind iti tlieir liead as tlie reason for the vvoiiieii and children aboard 

tile boat. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Call your next witiu'ss. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES B. BARNES. 

Mr. IIauxes, .Mr. Chairman, I would like to hav<' joii ask any questions that 
are not chair, 

('liairinan W\f.sn. 1 )<mi'( .mui Ihnik' you lietler stall out by makina; your owm 
statiMiKMd in rcfcnMKc to thoM^ juunts. I have some (luestions suyyested lau’e 
sucli as, brii'lly, what aie tin' conditions on other piers than (id. .Most (d' the 
t(‘stiinony is on Ihor (id ddiat is Last J{i\or, TIobokmi and Itrooklyn, What are 
the conditions on oilu'r jik'is than I’ler (id — that i.s, on the I'iast lUver, Hoboken 
and l)rookI\nV 

Mr. U) MINES. W(‘1I, liie conditions on tlie ollua* pier.s in the port, for in.stance, 
tlu' Ch('ls(‘a i'lers, tin' conditions an* much the same as (Id, (id binn.q oiu’ of the 
(dudsi'a Ihers 'Plie Cunaid i'n'rs ar<‘ aliout tlie sami', ('xc('pt that tlu'.v work 
the nu'U a little {‘asnu’. On tiu' Amm-ican Pier th(\v ha^e mostly — thero ari' not 
manv w’'it('m(‘n on tho Ainorican Pn'r. ddiey (unploy mo.stly t’orei^m labor, lUit 
on ail tlc' otliors the londitions are almut tlie same, e\e<'|)t tliat Pier (id stands 
out bi'cause they Kei-p llit‘ men (miiilo\(M| a liltk' mori' ri'Uiilarly, and that i.s 
all. ''I'Ik'.v liuM' more work lor tin' nnai. So lai‘ as llohokeii is concerned, the 
North (haunan l.hwd — Dial is, or the Dremmi Lmi' and the llumbiiru Line — the 
conditions are not nuieii diltmsmt from (id. ('xi'i'pl (Inw <Io not work Du'in so 
tiai’d W'liih' (id is a place to main' a Imr wei'k, it is regarded hy the men as the 
hardest jm'i' to work on — that is, Dk'.v keep tln'iii liaider at work. Over at llo- 
hoki'ii ari' a lillh' slower, q’he (l('rman (‘lenient pri'doininates, and they do 
not work them so hard. 

NA'hen on come down to tho Ibish Dock, that laryi' systmn dow’n there', there 
is w'heri' ^our Irani]) st('*am(‘is and >our freight vessels and ollu'r irri'^iular work 
is carrii'd on. and tlu're ari' V(‘ry IVw' white mi'ii w orkiny -that is, conijiai'at i vi'Ian 
I h’ohahly two-thirds id Die men down then' arc' Italians, and, of (ourse, condi- 
tions are' a little wor.se. On the coastw iso piors the' eonditions are' much W'orse 
than on any of the' fore'ian iiu'rs. 

(’iiairman ^\'\ish. Is there any Covi'rnme'nt inspe'Oion ed' those boats Diat are 
spoken of — Dial is, baraes and other lioatsV 

Mr IUknks. \oiu‘ iliat 1 know' of, 

('Iiairman W'ai.si!. d'o what (‘\lent an' the bad conditions that wa' have' heard 
of lii'is', would \oii say due' to Du' line e*wn<'is or to the' me'ii t hemse'l v('S oc to Die 
(‘onnininity, Die' State', Die' e ity, or CoVt'rnmenI, the' Stale, and the' Nation? 

Mr lUiiM s. Well, r would say dcalina with the' matter has led me to helievo 
Dial it IS l.irye'ly line' owne'rs — that is, |he.\ stand at Die' head. .^lo.st (*r tlu'se 
lines an' owne'd ahro.ul. d'lu'y only liave' tiu'ir reiirescidutive's hen'. And it is 
Jnsl IIk' s.ime as wlien I wont to tlu' mnse'um ol sate'ty lo ask about wliy Die 
i.te'amsldp coiiqianios did not (oidrihuto lo Du' iqilo'e'ji ot tiiat, and Dr. Tollman 
.said Dk’.v are all loreimi companu's, and we lU'M'r li.ne Diouydit about asking 
them. So it is the' sle'amsliqi comi>auii*s lirsi auel tiieu the community, and Dk'U 
Dt(' loiiyshon'iiicu. 

if the' loiiasliore'Uien of Diis port had lunl, to lie plain about it, liad had seaiso 
ciioiifili tei yi'l toEetlH'r, Die'y could liave laid Die' siliiatioii in Die'ir own liauds. 
Tlie'y are a hi’iylit lot of ])t'ople. d'h!' only Diiiia: lias bi'i'ii Diat they ha\e he'oii 
in two opfiosiny organizations. Die old L. U. I’. A. sinee LSt)7 and tin* 1 L. A. 
now, and they, if oiu' orpinizafioii ]iro])ose'd one Diim^ Die other oiiposed it. .Vt 
b'ast, tlii'y did not opposi' d, imt rallier scoffed at it and did not help. And it 
lias only lie'em in Die* last year they have even p'otteii toye'ther on a wuae scale. 

('Iiairman \Vai.sii. Are the're' any ajqiliances on exhibition at the museum of 
safe'ly that you notice'd tliat could lie added to the equipment here, Dnit would 
pre'Vi'iit acehU'iits? 

Mr. Daunks. Only twm things. For instance, they have tliin siu'ots, w^bat 
llu'y call aluiidiiiii. wliich is practically— you can not slip on it -and those 
thill sheets wmuld be fine to ji:o uu the winches that have been .sp(.>ken of hen-e, 
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nnd tlify have sinolln'r lliinj;, a liook, that has a q\iirK-act mi: dovive for cdc^sin;: 
down, so that the draft can lu)! bounce out of it. t’or instaiue, attin* a di-aft 
comes ni). and the wimdi eonu's up, Tlie wim-h.mau lets it drop onto the liool: 
The wincinuan lets it drop onto the rail, eitlier tlie hateli (‘oiniiin^s or the rail 
of the yes'll'!; it mmdit hit the ro|K' up in the hook so ii A\ill conu‘ up ovi'r the 
point of it, and liiatts h.ne tallmi lliat way. lint in tins safely d (0 ict' flun't' is 
a little elainp comes down and en^nmc^s it, \(‘ry Mm])1y, and \(U-y (puck actin.i:, 
that eoidd h(‘ iisimI and is used on some of tlu* jiit'rs h<'re. Some of the ])iers-~ 
well, for inslam‘c\ I'ier Ct) — has that, I know. And those two thinj;s 1 know of 
that th(‘y lent' up there. 

('ll. lit man Wai sii. As to oilier de\ ici'S, sueli as for i>roteciioii in any wa.\ 

^Ir. J1 \i;M'.s ( int('rru]>tim; ) . h’or instance, they haA e a saM'-all ; that is, a 
net, or soineihim: of th.it kind, stretclied fnmi tlu' ship to the pan*, to preximt 
p,i( Iv.iyes as they a r(‘ p.iss(m1 ovim* — as th(\v are iiassed o\er atler tliey hace been 
Ihnioiied across the \('SS(d — to jinwmit tlnnn from faliin;: into tlie water. If 
a (Ir.itt slioiild fall out, it Would fall into this md, and s.i\e all. That is fm- 
mei ehaiidis(\ Tii.it was ]tateided, and has been in use. Now ]>aten(ed, but 
b-'cii in use for many yian's. F.ut there is no comber to prewent men fallni!: 
down tlu‘ liateh, and, as 1 Jh‘ witness has stated, many hatih oiieniims ari' tlnsli, 
aial tl!(\\ should b(‘ ne\er b'ss than b feet of eombinys or rad, so if a man hap- 
I'ons to bo stni<‘k liy a swinaim: draft in' will not b(‘ topp<‘(l down, as many 
li.ice, M(‘U 1 ]ia\e known, iikhi I ba\(‘ become' aeqnainled wdtli, ]ia\(' later 

f.illcMi (low 11 tli(‘ liateliway lb or b<f foot, <'r, if >on idease, ‘J") cu‘ bb feet, and 

lia\(' b( (Ml ernshed. 

(’ll. ill man Wmsh. What arc the conditions at otluu' I'oits eompi'i iire: with 
Now Yoric, ii > on know’V 

Mr. I'.CKMs. So far as Itoston is eoncerned, I d<i helicwo llial llu^ wmrkim: 
nrianyiMiUMits 11 i(M(' aro a litll(‘ Ix'ltma .•'O tar as nispoetnm and aeeidiMits. I 
(lout know. Tli(‘v WM»rk a little slowin’ in 1‘ostoii than in New York, None of 
ill!' pKM's (piile ;t> b.ird. Jbeii lh(‘ \Vlnf(‘ Star IbiM’ llKua', tin* Wlnto Star i*i(T 
does not ]uisli tli(^ nxMi (piiU' as fa'^l as in this jioil. Why, 1 ecuild not kdve 
^oii jlii^ r»'as(Mi lor that. Fait tluw do h.i\e a little dilfereiit an anyiMiieiit about 
lia>in;:. d'lM'.c pay b> tli(‘ kind of ireiyht b.nidled d'liei’i' lia\G Ikmmi elianges 
siiuH' I lia\e biM'ii to lb>s|on, and I d' .. 't know lb(‘ Iow(‘st rate. 

Chairman WAlsii. Erndly, tidl ns tlu‘ ]i.iit that thc' ste\edor(' sesUan plays 

in th(‘ wdiole sysbaii? 

Mr. 1 MM s. M'ell, take, for instamiy the ErciiaMi Line, and the Ilanihiirg 
Tdiu', am ilu'' Kottm’dam Lini', and ilie Whili' Star Lims tli(‘ AnuMdean Line, 
in fait, (w cry ('hi'lsea pi(M’ but one. 'Llii'y do tlaar own w'oi'k d'iu‘ company 
liiri'S a iii'ad sliwedony and b(‘ lo<>ks on! for all tlii' woik that is earriinl on 
llironyii tlios(» eompaiiiiMS, 'I'bi^ All.intlc^ d’ranspdi*! ijm', tlii' work is yi\on omm’ 
to Ho^an A Son T. Hoc:. in A Son ari' llu' l,iri:e,'>t stiwislores in tins iiort, 
and, jiricbably, in 1 lu'' world. l><»wn on tin' lUisli a (*f the Hues do tliior 

own ^\cu■k, hut most of llnun ari' triMMi o\(M' (o I Ik* stiw (slori'S. d'lii' sanu' oh- 
t ims in S(w(Mal of the smalb>r jilaecs f'di- nisl.imis the Itristol lane', and the 
Anchor Tamy the w'oi'k is ftivc'U out to a si (".'('doi’ie 

Chairman MAisn. llow^ do thi'y com]iar(', those wdio d<) tbi' Avork tlironyh 
slc\(«dores and othersV 

.Mr. ItAi’Mi s. d'lie sti'vedore always works liis iiii'ii iianU'r than the eomiiany, 
as a ruh'; at lea<t, the men tell nii' that. 1 a'-kid lliein wdi,\, and tla'.v say it 
is hi'canse the stc'M'don' has to work tlu'in hardi'r to md mori' ]wont out of it 
ddien* aro one or two Italian sievi'doi'os lliat liaM' tlu' ri'putation of workim: 
mt'ii very hard, and abso have the reputation (d stc'alin.i: a litlU' off llio iia'ii 
That IS, they will cait tlu'in an liour or two hours, just ('mmah so tliat it can 
he a matti'r of aryunu'ut, and the man is alraid to !os(' Ins chance of work 
tlieia', and be will b't it tto. Many sti'vt'dores, on LbO to RbO men, will ma'ko 
quite a little sum in that way. 

Commissioner C. xmiKTSox. Just petty lari'cny? 

Mr. Baknes. Yes. And 1 want to state aixait tin* danaer of the work Ix're, 
that in this country, in the manuals issucxl by tlii' (‘inployers’ liability eom- 
paiiii's up until 1911 — of coursty tlie enqiloym’s’ liability companies Iiavi' not 
settb'd on standard rates in any partic'ular ease 1 ini'an. tlu'y are varying all 
Ibe time. At one time, two years Ix'lore 11)11, I flunk in 1009, stc'vc'don' wais 
.^b()0 oil $r>(K)0 of pay I'oll, while coal minc'rs was .$!>. That In 1911 coal min- 
im: and stey('(loj-(‘ wairk- — tliat is, longshore Avork — wyis ratixl Just tlii' same. 
In otlier Avords, the liability eomi>anies had found tla'y Avould havo to pay 
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just iw iiuu'li out for tho lonsslioromiin ns for tlio roal minors. In this country 
as vvoll, under life insuranco, longslioroimai aro luit in tlu‘ sanio class as hoiisc- 
wnM'kors, undorstand, men who t<‘ar down old l)iiildinp:s. 

Coiiindssionor (Iaukktsox. Is tliat life or accidont insurance'? 

Mr. lUuNus. SlraiRht lif<‘ insurance. They do give on a $1,000 policy tho 
same rate is chargt'd a longshoreunan as waiuld lu* charged a housewrecker. 

(Commissioner ((’(’onnkil. That is, it is hazardous? 

Mr. Uaunes. It is in tlu' column hazardous, and tho only extra hazardous 
work that 1 noticesl on the hook was the Life-Saving Service, 

(’ommissioiu'r (Jvuuktsox. l)id you note how' tlu'y are rated in tho aeddent 
comjiaiiies. Iik(‘ (h<‘ Trave'h'rs? 

Mr. Lakneh. Yes; hut I have not that here with m<'. They run along, I 
think, with — 1 will tell you in a minute. Tla-y run along with, it is either 
railroad euginee'rs— 1 think, with railroad engiiu'e'rs. 

(Coinmiss)oiu'r (Jauketsox. ''riaai it is ('xtra hazardous? 

Mr. r. MINES. Well, Jimt whatt've'i* it is. 

ConmiissiomT ( J m:ki 'i son. Lecause the enginee rs is extra hazanlous, whih' 
certain otlu'r pursuits, like llu' swdclum'n, ari' harred, or tla'.v are supi'r. 

Mr Lakxes. Wh'll, I elon’t hind mvself to that, hut as lu'ar as I rccolleit — 
the otlK'r is clear in my mind, hut 1 vaguely remember that it must he railroad 
eiigiiK'crs. 

( 'omnussioni'r ('J muietsox. 'That is ('\tia hazardous, isn't it? 

(Commissioner I>i i.\no. I ilon't know, 

(Comm.'- sioner (Inukkisox. We are hazardous, and 1h<' engineers and the 
hrake'UU'ii are both e'xli’a hazardous, and the' .switchiiK'n are harri'd. 

Mr r. MiM s. In Lmrland (he ('iiiployers’ liability rates class longslmre as the 
second highc'-t o<-cupation in iioint of dange'r in the wlioh' country. It is place'd 
S('cond. In Sweah'U the ('inplo.M'rs’ liahilit\ comjiaim's plaie' it at the' lieail of 
flu' wlioli' list. 'I'law ha\(' lim*na‘n, 1 think, next, men hamlling eleedrical di'- 
vi('es. hut longshore work is phas'd the highest. Under the woiknum’s C()m- 
IH'Usation m t in Lngland. tie' oni' jias'^'d sm on vi'ars ago, tlu' statistics for, I 
think it was about tlu' third year aiU'i* it had been in forci', sliowi'd. that the 
fatalilK's among dock woiki'rs was double that of (he woik'ors in tlu' mines, or 
ill tlu' quarries, (u* on any construction work or on railw.iy work. Not train 
mo\ I'lnenl s, hat on railway work, also construction work, mines and (pmrrii'S. 
'I'hev show' that that work was doulde. Well, then, in UHid, I think it was, 
ill Ihdd they brought tlu‘ wat«'r-front work under the faiTi'i'ies work and the 
w'orkshop jict in faigland. T'hat left hetwei'ii tlu' (I'Usus of IhOd and tht' 
ci'usus of 1tM)4, (hat h'ft four yi'ars for this law to he in o])eralion. Yc't the 
stilt islii'S gi\e it in U.MKI and ItdO, the ac^idi'iils had decri'ast'd iiinong dockers 
44 per (‘('Ut, and then' is no other thing >oii could attribute it to except the fact 
that tlu'y commenced to have insjx'clion. 

(Commissioru'r (1 mu!ETso,\. Growing out of the conipi'iisation aid? 

IMr. LviiNES, Due to the bringing oi’ it under the ladones iuid work'shop act. 

(Commi>siom'r Gakkei’son'. To tht' conipi'iisation jilso? 

Ml*. r> MIXES, (^)h, yes; tlu' comiiensation at the same time. Tho four years 
show 44 per cent. Prior to that, T think that there wi're three other trades 
(diisM'd higher than doidv work. Yes; dock work inissed from third to eighth 
phici' in four years of faetory iuspei'tiou. 

Commissiouer Gakuetsox. Showing it was largely controllalilo? 

]\Ir. Baune.s, Cimtrollahle, The comparative iiiortalily figures in Great P>rit- 
ain, how’i'ver, its last issued in their blue hook, have rml got these eomparjihle 
conditions I jnst iiKmtioned. They show' the dock worki'rs, the mortality i.s 
three times more than tlmt of all malerials. In other words, there a dock 
worker stood three (‘lianci's of being killed than for jui ordinary citizen. They 
comiiared it with all materials, 

(Commissioner Gauee/isox. In your opinion, Mr. Barnes, tis tho outgrow'lh of 
your investigation, do >011 hekK've that ocean-going and (‘oust wise transportation 
iiy water should he placed under the same' regulations tis interstate commerce, 
and tlie same system of re[ior(s exacted off of them that would furnish data 
uiion vvliieh a coni'lusion could he reasonably founded? 

Mr. Pakneh. I think so; and not tlmt, I think we have not had that largely, 
because we had vaguely the idea tlmt it passed from under our control at some 
time for IIh' rt'ason we did not think we had any right to say anything. 

(kunmissioner GAHin/rsox. Because of the maritime limits? 

Mi*. Baunes. Yes, 
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romniisslonor Caiuilfson. Kei)t tlioni awiiy most of iho tiioo? 

Mr. Kaunks, Yos ; ko])t them away. 

I Just want to inalvo on(‘ othor slatoinont about tlii^ ^lisoa-K'. Tlic* Knc^llsh 
luorlalily li^uros show tlial ttio dock workers wore part iculni-l.\ su^ccplihlt' to 
tulterculosis, puouinonia, and broiu'ldt is, and the coiuparal )\ (‘ tiauri's (»f those 
thiH'O (lis(‘:iscs sliow that twice as many d(‘aths occurred amonu; dock workers 
fi-om thos(' thr('(‘ dis('as(‘s than anioic.^ coal nmu'rs, ou.irricrs, oi* lu-hklaym-s. 
h’lK‘S(‘ aia‘ tfimiish furur<‘s, not y^otlcn up by them t I hmu.scI v(‘s, but laid to la' laloai 
from the mass of stud th(\v publisli. 1 mean, tliey mwa'i* aitem[)ted to make 
t])('se comi>ai'isou themsoKi's 

(’ll, lit man Walsii. A\ ho did not 

IMr. FjAkmas. J nusin, tlie Kimlish blue-]>ook reports. I’Ik'v simply "ive them 
as part of the ollu'r .statistics. Now', oiu' other thiim, and 1 will limsh. 

T want to call attention to the f.ict that was )>roimht out lu'i-e, 1 Indiove, liy 
]Mr. ^^’alsh’s <|m'stion, as to why the loimshorc'uu'n did not est.ablish slielti'rs for 
tlu'insclM's, they beiim so desirable. It the lonu'-hori'im'n wi'ri' i\ 100 jier emit 
or.aani/a t ion in this iioi't, they could easily pro\ ide thmr own sheltm's, becjnme 
tlu'n tluw cmdd tissess ('ach membi'r all o\('r th(‘ i»orl. l*>ul that is not jiossible, 
lu'caime the loiicrshoiH'iiu'U ai‘(‘ about ■J“> jier I'cnt, or ommi less, organized. You 
would hav(‘ to ha^e a ceidaiii yrou]) that would s.iv, down in fi'ont of the (hinard 
l‘iers, “We Yill liave a shett('r.” Well, tb.al .Ltroti]) to-day is not the same Ki’oup 
to-mmiow', or the lU'Xt da.\, 'Thi'y aie shitnna: about M'luw aia* miuo’atoi'.v and 
wamh'iumr about, so tudevs >ou had an (mtire or;^ani/,at ion throimdioul the wliole 
port it woukl not Ik' ]»o,>'sd)le to ]n’o\id(' lor the upkeep, or evmi foi’ the initial 
('xpmiso, of any shelKU' aiuon.i; the loimshormnmi Ihemsehes. That is all 1 ha\e 
to say 

(’hairman ^VALSl[, The commi'^sion w'ill now' stand ad]ourne<l until to-niormw 
moiuiiiiy at 10 o'clock, to nu'ct in the up)M‘r coum il chamiu'r. 

( W li('rmi]Hm, at 1 k.o p. m., tiu' commis^nuu'r adiotiriu'd to recon\(‘ne to-moi'- 
ro^\', Wednesday, June 10, Jt>J 1, at 10 o'clock a. ni.) 
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GKAHAM EXHIBIT. 


1 >l':f‘\i;TMK.NT 

.V. 

Aliss f Jit \ii \^r, 

(iificnil ('>'<1(1111 CliiD'ch Tv>np(^} a>\< c' ^<(h'U'Iu, 

roll) III All nu< 


Hones \\i> 1 ‘"kkk I F s, 
Vo; A, X<)u,iihi r 


Manh atliDi, 


Hemi VT\1)\m; H'liis (loji.ii'lnu'iil is coiilnnitliil iii^ ilio ('io'cIkhi of a sIk'Uct 
lious(' lor loitaslion'intin on llio ni:n\ain:il \\n\, m hoiiL of llie riu'lst'ii st'ctioii 
on I ho .\orl h Kn t'l*. 

JU'foro prtK'tHMlinij: wilh tins work vo am' (U'^tous of olhaiihnf:: llio lioiiolit ot! 
tlx' \io\\s and ('\|h rioiiM' o| Inlly ooani/aid with conditions alon;; tlio 

wait'!' trout hoaniiLr vu this plan. 'I'ho I{('\. Arclnhald U. Mansfield lias sug- 
g('sU'(l ■'oiirsf'll ,‘is one tlioroualdv fannli.ar with thosi' conditions. 

ddii'm »re 1 would lilu' M'ry nnn li to h:iv(‘ an int«'i\i<wv with \ on in thi‘ intii- 
tcr, and il convoniont will you c:dl nio uj) on (ho (olophono, hhO Ih'ctor, soiuo 
iiiornint^ hotw’oon 0 and 10 o’clock aiul make an apjtointinonl at our mutual 
con\('nionci\ 

M’lth ap[»rocn’i( ion </t aip\ assisttiiKH' .\<ui nuiy render, 1 am, 

Vei*} ti‘ul.\, >our,s, 


IV. J, lUltMV, 

rcroiiil Dcimtii To;;; on ssooacr. 


f rnmiuunu'al ion '-oiil to I'o* ilo( k <'oiiinii''si(.i'u .ilOi h)i<>i\!('\v witli Mr. 'SV. J, lUiiiu'y, 
Uopntj cuinuu'ssioiioi. -- 11 K. niah.im.] 

IMCI MlUJl 1, 1011. 

Ihmi Silt; In ri'jilv to >our ooinmuniojit ion of N<»\omhor L‘.S 1 hog to snhmlt 
till' foll()Wing ((‘rius on whu'h this soonav w<tu!d Ik* willing to assunH> the inan- 
agi'iiU'id of the (iroposeil slu'ller (oi* huigslHtmiuai wliioh is to ln' o^t:d)lislu'd 
l)^\ till' city on the w’:it<‘r front iMdwiH'n West Sixteenth and Sexontoi'idh Stiasas; 

I'irsl. d'lii' .society to enga.gi' and lni\e s<»h‘ control o\er the men ('injiloyed 
in the shelti'r. 

Si'i'ond. \o iinancnil respoiisihility to 1 k' assunu'd h.\ iliis soci<‘tN. 

d'hird. Trovidc'd an appi‘o))nal ion ot not h'ss than $1,700 is jihuMsl in the 
liamls of tins society to <-o\er the estiniaied cost ot the hma’king e\t>enses of 
the shelli'C during tin' first )('ar. 

Fourth. 'The equipment to 1 k' sujtpliod hv the city helore the society taki'S 
charci'. 

fUfth. d'hat the shelter is to he for tlu' usi' of all loug.shoremeii without re- 
gard to ])arty, color, or cr(('(l. (Cnion or nonunion men.) 

T’lu' following hiidgi't is i espei tt idly suhnutti'd: 

ItlllJiK I. 


M'ages of two nu'ii _ SO'Jt 

oLM 

$1,141 

fJas for cooking (12 monthsl _ .. - To 

(Jas 1<ir 4 lu'alers (0 months) 12o 

200 

INiaintenaiice of eiiuipment of restaurant. Janitors’ supplii's^ and towi'l- 

service lot! 


1, oOO 

(Vuilingent fund 200 


i* 


2200 


1,700 
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Tlio cstiinalc'd cost of i!:,is for is subjoct to ixnision, ns tlio soc t'ly is 

not infr>i'iiie(l ns to tiu' si/o or probnblo dniiy ronsumptioii of nns by (snch bi'nlor 
^riio society iiiulcrtnkes to furnish (otfeo niul s;in<l\M<'ln‘s of tlu‘ l>ost quality at 
tin' folloNvinir prices: ColK'O, 3 cents jier cup; saiui\viclu‘s, 3 ((Mils each. If 
100 nien each boiif^ht a ciq) of collee and a s:\nd\vieh daily, this would Rive 
a n(‘t jirolit of a day, or .$024 a year, to be applu'd to tin' rediKtiou of the 
biKla:ei. As most of the men li\e in tin* m'lahborhood, probably many who use 
the sh(dt('r will not jiatnanze tlie restaurant, so tliat the numln'r of patrons 
is pi-()bl(Mii.i t leal at tin* pri'sent time. 

would suj:y(‘'^t that it would Inive be<*n a men' economical arrani^c'iiu'iit 
to lia\(' laid a Inin h couub'r alon;^ tin' wall hi tin' sjtace si't asidu foi’ tables. 
It would be more eon\cnient, facilitate S(uw na', ami sa\e ('Xiieiisc'. ddicia' is 
re.illy no innal l<a' a Iviblum, wlnm only collee and rainlwieln'S an* to In' s('r\ed. 
Our e\ p('rieiiee is tliat mmi preA r to sit at tin' eouut<'r iimbaid (d“ at t.dih'S 
If tile s(K lely should as'^nime chara:(' (d‘ tins w’orlv, it would iH'iider a (h'laili'd 
staUunent of its exjuaMlitnies and of the la'ceipts of the restaurant at stall'd 
jieriods to be li\('d by the d<H k d(']Mrtment. At tin' end of tlie lirst Aeai’ tin' 
re] 'iH'seiit a I i \ ('s of tiie soch'l\ would be ydad to lane a conference with the 
do( k dej *a rt nn'iiL on any points th.it miirht li.ne de\elop('d in the w'orkiiu' 
iwpmises (.f tin' shcltei'. 'This society wouhl ;:ladly underlals,e char^'O of the 
shell! r. if n'lpiestf'd by tin' iloek depaitment, be( .ius(‘ it is in line with the worlc 
at tin' koiiLrslmri'iiU'irs Ki'st, No. Idt EU'W'iilli A\enne, which was established 
a W'.ir aem and is now' in sinei'ssful epeiMthai Its ohic'ct, of (-mirsi', is tlie 
^\el^aIe of tin' Itummhoremcn, and to rednei' tin' ti'iiipt.il lou to whlcli tliey are 
e\poM'd hv jiroNidina: smin' plan' of ri'sorl otln'r than the saloon. 

In order to jilaee bebu'e .\ mi the li'inus on whieli the soen'Iv would undm'talve 
IhiN woik, 1 ha\(' not waih'd to l.iy tin' mailer ix'fm'e our hoard of m.in.icmrs. 
On ree<'i)il ot fiii'ther details frein tin' doelc <l('pa rt nu'iit , and slmiild they d''sire 
iiK' to do so T will l:'y tht' inath'i' before a si>ecia] meet'ii;^ of tlie board, so 
til. II tiieie m.iv be no fniMln'r (h'lay. 

A'ery truly, \oiirs, 


II IC 

(Inu iul Heci cfari/. 


■WiLiTAAi J r*. \i:ma. 1 S(I. 

N'fcmif/ Coin in )\ 

Di'imrt mvnl of />o('As nn<( Fen !<•'<, .\’c/r Yolk Citu. 


1 )i r \i:'i M 1 X r oi Doiks axd Fi urii-s. 

\ ( If ](iik, hccnnhi'r .1.1, HCL 

Mi^s TT K Crmtxm, 

(Fncinl Fcorrfn I n, Clntrrh T< in lu'in ni yoiu'fn 

Fhurrh Uisvems* l/ou‘«\ Fotnlii \rniur and F no nt ij-ki ( find Sfrad, 

\('ir ] Of L Ctlij 

J)]'\n M \DAAr : Notim^ >onr lett<'r of the l-.t instant, in wliieli you 'submitted 
ti'i ins up<»u Avliicli tin' Chureli 'Ti'iiq'ieraiK (' So<'i('ty would be willnia to assume 
maiiaaeineiit of shi'lter Inuisi' lor Iona:^1n)renn'u Ix'twi'eu AVi'st Sixteeuili and 
\\'('st Si'veiitei't h Strt'ets, North River, I in'c: to a<h iM' that tin- matter has b(*en 
suhinltti'd to tin' lioard of estimate and apixirtionment tor consiih'ralion. 

Yours, very truly, 

tNlMiniAV J 1 i \KKi M/iov, isi'cicfnin. 


Boaiu) of llsriMMi: am) An’orrioAMi xt. 

Ctli/ o) X( ir Yorh, Ilna nihcr dJf Oil. 

Miss If. K. Cr.AiiAAf, 

Ccncntl Scorefary Church Temperance Sfx-iefy, 

Fointh Areniic and Ticenf y-Hccond Htitef, Manhattan. 

T>f\ii t\rAi)AAi ; At a im'etiiis; of llie board of estimate and apportionment, in'ld 
Peci'inber 21, 1911, your corumuuicatlon (transmitted in a coinmnnicalion trom 
tlie coimnissioner of docks and ferries) ofA'rln^r 1<» opc'ratc' a slielter for lonj.;- 
shoremen on Die mar.mnal street area betwec'ii West Sixti'enth and Wc'st Seven- 
teentli Streets, North Uivi'r, Manhattan, njxui certain eonditioim, was presentc'd 
and refc'rred to the eomptrolh'i* for eon^'lderaticui and K'port. 

Very respectfully, 

Li ciKN Lfu (]annon, 

Aftbistant ttcerctary. 
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Dki'Autmlnt of Docks am) Fkuriks, 

Y()}h, Apnl n, 1912 . 

Miss H. K, (iUAHAM, 

(l(nc)(il ^S(rirt(n}^ (liuxh Tcmpcntni f KtHicAf, 

Fourth Avenue and 1 itcnt y-ai vond iStml, Mualtatidn. 
r)K\u 111 i'('^i)oiis(‘ (o \oiir (jjucry ns lo \slH'l!i(*r llic (‘omniF'SJoiicr 

Mould sliclt<‘r house if tiuids lor ils maifUuuaiicc' wok* iiroNuhMl lu’ivutcly, 

1 luivo (o advis(‘ you, ufK'r :i hricl’ discussion with th(‘ coininissioiu'r. Hint ho 
would lu' williii;^ (o c,i\(‘ (1*0 luuUor l;i\oral)lo cousi<lcriition. Without outlining" 
in detail tin' contract, its main jiumts would la* (In' nonjiarlisau inanajioniout of 
tlds sln'llm* house; that the .saim* woiihl ho open lo ail kinds and classi'.s of 
loiiKslioi eiiK'n who <onduc(cd thmiisehes propc'rh ; that food sehl then'in would 
Ik' at tho most rcasonalilo ]>i‘n*e (onsislont with aood husin<‘ss manauomeiit ; 
tliat tiu' onl('r|)ns(' would not he imnie one of speculation or protit ; and that no 
intoxical iiifji: liquors would Ik' sold theiein. Tho lorm of contract would ho 
most simph' and I Hunk would ofh'r lilllo ditiicullics to anyone inclined to 
furnish inon<'\ f<n Hus semiphilanlhroi>ic i)urpos(>. 

11 >011 dosin', 1 should lu' ulad t<» drop into .\our olheo and discuss tlu' iiiatti'r 
with you or wiHi a n'pros('ntati\o of yours at nq\ olheo 
Yours, \ory truly, 

W .1 

Fi'cond lU yuly Coa/iaas'.'^imn / . 


Dm* M iTMi NT or FiN\N('F, 

Cifii of Arm Vo? A, May 7, 19 IF 

The TH. Tlov. FitEDEim k rmun'NKV, D. D., 

Fid'Koivnl (liiixh 'rviitycxi/K < Society. 

i'ouillt Aivnuv and Tu( nty-.^icoiid SIral, A cn )()iL i'lly. 
FiMaaNi) Sum T am in roci'lpt of \our communication of April 21, 1hl2, 
rclatuo to an apiiroiu lation loi Hu' maintenance of a l<aia''hoi onn'ii’s sli(‘ll('r, 
In roteron<‘(' thereto. I inclose hma'with a <‘<q»> ot m\ ri'iiort on Hu* matt(*r to 
Hu' hoard ol esiimati* and apportionnu'iit, d'ho n'jiort was appro\od hy the 
board on March 1 I, 1012. 

]los[K*ci tuih\ , 

A\'m. a. I'KhxDLUuAsr, Conii>(xd[‘ ) . 


[Copy of inclosiiro ] 

AIaiu'U 8, It) 12 

To tho Board of FiSTiMATE and Ai' 1 *oriio\m 1 ’ nt, 

Ckn'J’fkmI' N : On Doci'inhor IT mil, Ha' commi^siem'r of docks transmitted 
a coiiy of a c(»mmumcat ion (rom Miss H. K. (Iruham, ^('m'ral secretary ot tlu* 
Church Ti'iiiperaiici' Stx'iety, (h'tailiiuj; an offer of Hie socu't.v to operati' a 
slu'lter for lonK'shoremen on the marf^inal stroi't hi'twc'cn West Sixteenth 
and Se\enteenth Streets. Noi'tli Ui\er, horoimh of Manhattan. 

An aiqiropriation of not less than .81. BIO is asku'd lor to be “]>Iaced in tlu* 
hands o( this society to cover the estimated cost ol tlu* workine; expenses of tlu* 
shelter flurin.i?: Hu* i’lrst yi'ar.” Tlu* .81, TOO is to provide for mainteiianci*, coii- 
tinui'iicics, and tlu* wayu's of two men; the society to enyuiyu* and have sole 
contiol oM'r the men employed in the shelti'r, Tt is also stijuilati'd that no 
liiiancial res])onsihility is to bo assunu'd by tho society. This stijuilation would 
niaki' tlu* city ri'sponsihh* for any oxjiorulitures by Hie .society m excess of the 
apiirofiriation, and would release tho socii'ty from responsibility atteiuliny^ any 
misapplication of funds. 

1 recommend, therelore, that no action be t;>kon on tho niatti'r. 

Uespect fully, 


Coinpfrolhr. 
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1 >KIMU) \n N r OF 10 \ 'L^( h, 

('(fit oj .\ciL Mail 11', I in 2, 

IMiss H. K. (iuAiiAM, 

(iCtivKil I'hn I/, Chmch Tcmpci tnn'i' t'lix irl if. 

Church Mcs.siorix ilfxi'^i', rointli Arciiuc inid 'I'lrcnl omf Slr<'('t, 

i\tiL \ 01 K City. 

1)i:ah IMADVAr: Voiir l(0ter «)f tlio IRtli iii'^OuR boon rocoivod 1 will bo 
Aory iLibid in sno >oii it’ > on wdl oull on Mom.1;i.\, tlu* -0th iu-Onit, :il 11 o'clock. 
\’ory truly, .\ours, 

Wm. a. Dukaolkuam', Com ]>f I oiler. 

XoTF. Ilud int('rvi(‘W with tbo ooinpl rolhu'. \\bo «'\pl:iiiu‘ii licit tbo city 
cmihl nol Icj^ally make mu h a contract When aslv^^l wlu'llu'r tlu' hoard of 
('stiniale had <‘on'-;id('rtMl that it would Ix' ncc('^sai-\ to maintain tiu' sheltm- 
^\ hen ('I'ccti'd, 1h(‘ (omptrolhu* said that it had not been coimidered. It had 
lii'en intened that th(‘ lands would be pi'o\ided it the < it.\ l>ro\ ided tIu' sh(*lL('r. 
T'lu' usual coursi' would now b(‘ to r(‘s( iud the apnropriat ion 

]1 K. (JUAHAM. 


HOLT EXHIBIT. 


[ Sl,i U'Mc 111 s 111 1 li'. Ah Iloli . 1 , .1 suai'l'air' nl l<> liis '-tr I I'at' nl In loo (li'* coinin iM^ion 
m (oiiniMiion w illi the loii;:'>lioi o luMinin | 


\sii I N(.io\ 1 ), c , fduuur}! 2~, 1911. 

A\'ai 1 1 i: 1 lo! r. bXq.. 

112 r< n y Ctivcf, Xvic 

T)i:\i; Sii: INThatis T should, at tbo outset, apoloai/c foi’ (him intnidiiu: on 
>ou aiul .vet 1 am hopedul that .\ou will not H‘; 4 ard mv (<umn;j: as an intrusion 
\\ Ill'll I mal\e K'liowii m\ missjon. 

I hail lied, on what I leaiard as fairlv reliable authontv, that vou, on behalf 
of \ou'' organization, are now (oiuluetmy, neumt iai ions with tIu' Derwind White 
Co.d ( 'o lookimr to the aduislniein ol a seah' ol \vaues on tlu'ir ]ue’' in ,lerse,\ 
(htv Without know in;: a mi )»ersmi:ill-, . I am sure that it is Aour chiel aim to 
si'iwe th(' host iiiti'i'esis <d Aoiir < oust d ui'iii s. and ti'cl that aou should know' 
what m> e\p('riene(> ha> iu'i n with tin' Ih'rwind Whiti' < 'o 

When 1 ’as yenera) masP'r voikman of the Kniuhts ..f Labor 1 had a niim- 
Ix'r (d (‘Old 1 'iiees with t!u' repi i "-('lit a 1 1 \ ('s o| that (oiici'rn and tlu'v invaiaahly 
M'suld'd sat 1 -I aetoriL to the woikmeii 'I’la'S lea\e noihina; to < h.inei' in tlu' 
\va\ of ari'iAim: at an v'xan l ('shmate of tlw' \alu(' of labor doiu', and that onei' 
asei'rlained tlu'v not on!\ ]»a.\ the fall |,ii(o lad ha\(' alw,i\s doiU' a Idth' bi'lter. 
I do not know tiie full merits o( ih(' pii'sent < out i o\ ('rs\ . lad I am shm' il > ou 
mcept tlu* o(l\'r ol tiu* compaii.A \ou*ll tind tlu* tiu*n doim: he1l(*r than lu'roia*. 

Feisoiiall\ 1 haA(' no com ('rn in tins mailer; 1 am not and Ui'Ver ha\(' bi*en 
int('r('sied in the affairs of tlu* company, tin.incmlly or otlu*r\Aiso. and mv only 
puiiiose now is to aiiprise aou of tacts that ma\ beiu'fil you and kn*ep tlu* m(*n 
at AAork 


l\.('<*p tlu* men at A\ork. put ,\our trust in sin h leasmiabh* ojft*r as the com- 
paiiA ma\ malsc, and I am eontuU'id .aou’H si'iwe the lu'st iider<*sts ol tlu* nu*n. 
Sinci'U'ly, >ours, 


'^r \' I’OAA 1)1 la.Y, 

50i (,>untc!f Cfirrf NW. 


Oftk’t: OF IV. E. IbuT, Niatit Vkt; Lia smrxr, 

J .XTFIIN ATIO.NAI, IXINUS lIOUKAt K.N ’s Associ ION', 

Nciv York City. 

First. In November, TOIO, the men came to me and stati'd that th(*y bad b(*('n 
paid sliort for tlu* ]»ast four >ears. 

Second. I (*alled on i\Ir. Van Wie, aaIio stated that be would ln\'esti^ate and 
S('e that tbe im'ii anci'c* paid in full in tlu* fidure. 

Third. Tlu* follow in;: pa.\ day m(*n were jiaid sliort. T ayuiin called on Mr. 
Van YVh\ Avho t>ronilsed I bat tb(*y w'ould rect'ive sbortaue lu'xt jiay day. 

Fourtb. N('\t i);iy day men were by:ain pay<*d short. 

Fdtb .Tanuary 4, IRIl, 1 s(*nl a h*lter to Mr. F J. Ib'rwind ealllm: bis at- 
tention to tbe facts in tbe cast*, but recei\ed no rejily. 

Sixth. Tbe folloAvin;: pay day men refus<*d to acc(*i)t salary, as it was nol paid 
in full. 
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S('vcntl( N('xf <Lty lu'ld a couL'n'iico with Mr ('liasr, wlio <‘iy:rml to pay th 
siairtiiLCo for tho ))as< six vrt'Ls. from !>('< (‘inlicr 1, 1011, 1o .Tniuiiiry 14, 1011 
w’liicli jiniomitod to $L0S7 7S on LTI men; also rc-aelnvl ii Paso on which the inei 
sho\ihl 1 h> ])ai<1 in tlH‘ f\itur<‘. 

l‘h; 4 h()i. .Innuary 111 1 r('eei\e(l a tde^n-am from Mr. Van IVle ashing" mo to cal 
at No. 1 Uroadway on Friday, .[amiar\ ‘JT, at 2.40 p. in., wiiicli 1 did. Instead o 
naH'tinji; ]\lr. Van \Vi(‘ I mil Mr. Clnmtx s»im a:a^(‘ me a copy of a typewrltte: 
stat(Mn('nt that lliey wonid hav(‘ to sian nluai they received any shortaf^a' o; 
J-'damary 4, wtiieli would Ix' the m'xt ])ay day. 

Ninth. On iM'hriiary .4, 1011, I \\as at tlu' oflice of the paymasp'r and 
as a uiliK'ss all '-lalements wlaai tin' nu'n reeei\ed their sliortaai's. 

Tenth 'I'liitars ran nieelv until May 7. 1011. wdam tlu' captains of the boat 
.sent a Idler to .Mr. Nhin asking: for an increase in salary; this Idtc'r wa 

not answ<'r(Ml The captains laxpK'sted m<‘ to e.ill on .Mr \an Wie and s('(' wlia 
h(' intended to do with tin' m.atP'r. Mr. A'an \\’i(‘ stated lliat h(‘ would l('t th 
men Know tin' act ion takmi by tlu* oflieials on the' matter, which he faiU'd to d( 

Lhwenth. On May 12. 101). T was r('(|iiested bv tlu' coal handlm’s to write t 
]\Ir (Miase, tdlinc: him that Mk'.v could not load coal on ilu' liddi'r RiiiIoJ 
Jiinfho.K and tin' barci' //cm/ for Isl per car, and nH|U(>st<'d that they 1 k' itai' 
If2 p('r (ar I'or that kind of worlc. 1 receivi'd im answx'r, although he r('(|uest(‘i 
m(‘ to let him know at any tinu' that tlmre was a y:rie\ance ('xistin^ anion;,'s 
th(‘ 01(01. 

Twdfth. On .Iu'\ d, 1011, a liirhter cana' t<‘ th(‘ ])ior and the mt'U refused t 
1(»ad it. ''ria' mtm '-ent to New ^ ork after me. I called uj) ^Ir, ^an W le on th 
leU'])hon(' and stall'd to him what the trouble was. !!(' told uh' in r(']»ly if tli 
men loadeil tla' Lmhlc'r la' would st'o to it that tliev wc'ie jiaid .S2 per car; a 
\et tlK'v ha\(' iK'Vi'r r('c('i\ed but tin' .^1 jhm* far. Mr. Van Wu' also atti’eial 1 
meet a committof' of the boatmen to talk oNf'i* the matti'r of an incrc'ase in tla'i 
salary; Ik* also promised not to diserinunati' aaams( any man who would hi' o 
tlu' committf'f', .\et at tin' tiist o]»|)ortunity he diseliartred thi' nain who aclf'd a 
siiokesman. On Se)hember I. 1011, a committee of the mf'U reqiiestf'd me t 
brina sonx' po'ii'vancf's t(> tlx' iiotid' of the otl'a nils I (alh-d u)) the mam othet 
also th(' pii'r in .lersiw City, but could not yet Mr. \'an Wie lo I'onu' to th 
phorux Nf'Xt mornina I wt'iil to tlx* .lersi'y City iiii'P; tlx* men refused to star 
W’ork until some uixl<*rslaiHlina: with tlx* (ompany was arii\ed at. Tlx'y re 
mained at tlx* pi(*r in an onh'rlv Tuanner, waitinir for some of the officials wli 
wamld talk tlx* matti'i ov('r with them, until 4 }>. m., wlx'ii tlx* men wx're drive 
off the ])ier hy the ]>oIir(‘ 

Foiirtei'iit li. Septeiiihi'i* 4 in tlx* exi'iiina, I ealh'd at .Mr. Ahin V/ie’s honi 
atxl statf'il tlu* i;ri(‘vanc(*s to him; also told him that tlie nu'ti would rf'lurii t 
work in tlx* morninir if he a'j:r(*ed to m\e tlx*m a Ix'arin^r. This lx* ri'fusial to ih 
T also told him that I inid roeoids of tlx* eomitan.v's w’orlKiims. which Inxl hci' 
furnished nx* h.v oix* of tlx* oflieials of tlx* eonipany for tlx' piirpost' of makm 
troulih* I stall'd that I in(emU'<l to hrina this iiiatli'r to tiu' notice of Mi 
Ih'i’wind. T r('cciv(*d a lauah. and was told Ix' would lU'ohahly m*i wmut t 
know’ about it. Tlx'si* an* tlx* cii\f'lojx's and coiiX'S of the pay rolls which wer 
fiiruislu'd iiu* by lloberl (Iraliaui. 

Fifti'f'iitb On S<'ptemb(-r 8. 1P1 1, ux'ii furnlslied me with an alfda\it statin 
tluit llx*> laid to })ay and 820 to Itolx'rl (Jraliam to sf'cure f'lnplo.MiU'nt o 
tlu* pic'r. 

Sixti'i*ntb On 8(‘plembcr D. 1011, sc'iit a letter to :\Ir. K. J. P.erwind statin 
tlx* facts in tlx* case; liavi* rei'cived m> ri'ply to date. 

ScNentci'iitl) I t Ill'll had .Mayor Wittpeii. of .li'i’sf'v City, write to Mv. Lerw iix 
Mr. (fias(* <'all<‘d on the mayor, and 1 was later informed by l‘oliee Oapi 
Itiebards, of Jersey City, that Mr. ('base bad refused to take any of the me 
back. The men tiu'H .-sei'kinfi: employnx'ni in other ])laees, 10 of tlx'in wer 
Iiiri'd as fremdit liandli*rs iiy the Ik'Hiisylvania Itaiiroad Co., hut later were dl> 
chariji'il and told that tliey'wouhl have to ha(*k to the eoal dock. Some fe\ 
of the men returned to the dock of the ilerwintl Co, hut wime told that the 
were not wmnted there under any consideration, thus leavini; them entire! 
without em))loymeiit. 

Klf,diteeuth. Sevi'ral of the men arrested on suspicion of knowing' somethin 
about the murders (‘oiiuiiitti'd anioiu' the Italian strike hreaki't’S. 

.Nineteenth. In n'trard to Mr. Van MTe am1 Uohert (Iraham worklnp^ aaaim^ 
Supt. Corcoran 

Twentieth. Coinjiare work dom* by former employees and the present strik 

breakers. 
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Mr. W. P>. Holt, 

^\a(ts street, New York, 


Tuk (Tn iu ii OF Tm: As('f\siox, 

falx r 17, 19 a. 


r)F\R Sir; I hnvo yoiir liMlor of tlio lOtli s:i\ in.i; that thor<' i<: a inattor wiiicli 
M)ii uoiild liko to talk over with me. 

J could see you at half past 0 o’clock Wednesday natrunur a( 7 ^\'cvt T('nth 
Street. 


Your.s, very truly, 


I’l-ia \ S C. i;ANi'. 


'riii: Cinua 11 oi 'ini' A sei:\,sio\ , 

.\or<)iihci .^0, 1911 


Idv rtKMi Mu. HoL'r; I\rr. .fohn E. Eerwind is honi(‘ from Europ(' 
juH'sent status of th(‘ Ih'rwind-Whlte coal docks’ trouhle at pn-smit 
Yours, very truly, 


l‘i.ue\ 


What is 1!u‘ 


S. Euvxt. 


(.''Mirucit or Tin: As( lnsiox, 

X( w Yoi k, j\(>i ( inh< r ,fd, 191 1 . 

Mow Percy S Or ant, 

7 M'cfit Toilh k^lrcvf, City, 

Ah JMau I’Kia Y Kelerrma to your leftiu’ of tlu' ‘-i 2 d iii'^tant, Yitli iue[osur<*s, 
1 will look into lh(' situation at our Jm-sew Citv iiua*, as d(‘'^erih('d hv Mr, \\k P. 
IIoll, and you uiav fa' a'^suri'd of oiir (U'sire and intention to (hvil fairly with our 
naui and in the most lilxu-al sjurit. 

With liest ^\lsh^'s, hi'lnwi' ino, 

Most sinei'rely, a ours, 


.lot IN E. Ih.UWlM). 


'I'll L ( 'l 1 I U< 11 OK 1 l ! i: A S( 1 X MON , 

Noitinixt .! Y 1911, 


Ah h \ii AIu, llorr* T ha\<' n'cei\(Ml lo-<hL\ 
\\ ind, and T am inelosina: ou a I'opy of it. 

You IS, M'ry truly, 


a h'tter from Mr .Tohu E Ihu’- 


P. S. (luvx r. 


Dear Sir and Brother: I was o\er to sim* Mr. \'an M'ii' this morniim" and he 

tohl nu' that hi‘ <lid not know an\ thine: about us, and tohi nu‘ to ti'll the iiam to 

make Ilnur demands, whateviu- it may hi‘, and stick to it, for lu' don’t know 
what \v(‘ want. I told him we wuint two naui and he saiil it would he up to 

Mr. (’base, and In* lold m(‘ he would let me Know’, whate\er it may h(\ 

Yours, 

JobEUlI ClCHACKI. 


Please he arouial in the moiniiu^. 


W. P> Hott, 

99 Walls ^heef, .\ < ir ) oik. 


Sta'ie of Nfav .lERSr.Y, 

County of Jfitdson, ss: 

John Birose, Theophil Smith, and Constantino Bolijofsky, all of full age. 
Ix'ing duly sworn ui'coi’ding to law', on tluur resiiective oaths, de])o‘'i‘ and sa> ; 

That they wi're foiunerly emplo\e<l by the Berw indAVhite (d)al Alining (’o. 
on tlnur do(*ks at the foot of Sixth SiiuhT, in the city of Jersey City, and that 
tvohert Graham was fornu'rl\ their foreman. 

Deponents further say that at the time that they sought employment with 
tlie said company tliey applied to the said Bohert Graiiain for w’ork, and that 
th(w were each Informed that they wouhl reiadve a ]iosition if they would 
pay to the said Robert Graham a ccTtain sum of money therefor. 

Depommts further state that they <‘ach of tlxun pai<l to the said Robert 
Graham certain sums of money to wit: John Biruse paid the sum of tw’enty 

38Si9'’-~S. Doc. 415. G4-l-vol 3— ~11 
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dollars ($20) ; Tlieophil Smilli the sum of twenty dollars ($20) ; and Coi 
stantine Bolljofsky the sum of ten dollars ($10) to the said Robert Oraharr 
and that they were thereupon ein[)lo.\ed by the said Rerwind-White Coal Mil 
injj: Co., and had been in the (Miijiloy of the said company until Septembt 
second, nineteen hundred and eleven. 

T)('pononts turtber stat<‘ that tlu'y make this aflldavit without any fea 
threat, compulsion, or coercion on the jiart of any jicrson or persons, vo 
nntarily, and without soluatat ion from any stranyer or outsider, and sole! 
for the i)uri)os(‘ of brin^nn^^ to the knowled^m of the said Berwin-Whito Coi 
IMiniiif; Co. the facts as therein .set forth. 

JoiiN (his X mark) Biuose. 

TiiEoiuiii. (his X mark) SiViitji. 

CoNs'i \ \'i I NE (bis X mark) Bolliofsky. 

Sworn to and subsuabed before me this Sth day of Seiitember, 1911. 

Clara l\I\'rTU„ 

Notary Vuhliv of A cw Jcrrci/, 


('m la 11 ThMi'i'.it \ME SoeiEFY, 

Acir ^o^h, tScplcuibar lif t'Jll, 

Rev. Percy S. Cr\xt, 

T VI cst Tenth tract, New York City. 

My i>EAH Mr. Crcat: The bearer of tins letter, Mr. Waller B. Holt, is tb 
vic(‘ i)resid(‘nt of the International \ssociation of Lomjcshoremon. This societ 
takes a RToat intere.st In the welfare of the lonirshorenien of New York an 
lias had many oiiport unil u's of knowin;,^ (In'in at close ranjje. 

'Ida-re seems to have bi‘en in just ice to them in the mailer of tiie Berwin 
Ckial Co. ^\llic!l .Mr Holt will explain to .\ou. 

If >ou can be of service to him, I shall Like il as a persoiml kindness t 
myself. 

Very truly, yours, 

11. Jv. Cu\if\M, (Unoa! S<'c)cf(ny 


State of Nfav .Ilrsey, 
Trenton, N. Maick 2.1, /d/S 

Air. Walter B. Holt, 

1108 Tarli Araiuc, Iloholcn, N, J. 

Dear Sir: Repl.MOk" to >our favor of the 20l]i instant, will say that I will b 
very bdad indeed to meet you at such time as is convenient to you, and if >oi 
Could arran^je to see me* at the ollice of tlu* department in Newark, Crdwa; 
Buildin^^, corner ol Market and JVeaver Streets, on Friday, the 27th instant 
betw eiai the hour of 2 and .‘I p, m., I will be plea.sed to meet you. If this tinr 
and ]dace is not entirely coinenient to you. I will be £^la<l to have you so advisi 
nu', and I will take up the matter aymin and endeavor to arranji:e anothe 
meeting;. 

I am always at the otiiee of the di'partment at Trenton betwa'en the hour 
of .11 and 4 on 4hi(‘sdays and usually several other da\s dui-in)i; the week 
Yours, resiiect fully, 


I.EWIS T. Bry\.\t, 
('onunts'^ioncr of Jjihor. 


Si ATE OF Ni'AV .Jersey, 
Trento?!, N. J., April 1, lUt’,. 

Air. Walter B. IToi.t, 

International Lonyb>1iore men's Association, 

Hoboken, N. J. 

Dear Sir: I am Inclosinfi: you in this letter copies of the two communication; 
which I have directed to Monaghan & Mills (Inc.) and also to Mr. John E 
Berwind. 

I have endeavored to covin* these subjects in as thorough a manner as thi 
conditions permit, and if you liave any further suggestions to make ns to an? 
subject which I should take ui) furthi'r with these concerns I should be glad t( 
hear from you with your advices. 
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Trusting that you may have thesu subjects defuiltely ami properly adjusted 
and assuring you of my desire at all times to assist >ou in such a way as you 
may ad vie. I am 

Yours, very truly, 

I.EWIS T. llUY.VNT, 

(U>/niiii}fSK>)fi r of Luhor, 


Tiu:\'io\, N J., 1, 191). 

IMr. John E. Bkimvind, 

A'o. 1 Jiroiiiiicaiiy Nao York, N. Y. 

Beak Sin: A coTiu>laint has tieen made to this department by Walter E>. 
Holt, ri'firesent lug tlu' InUuMiational Longshoremen’s Association, nJative to 
the matter of employment of imm by your conct'rn. Tiie nature of this com- 
plaint is rather unusual, and T am not just clear as to the jurisdiction of this 
(le])artment, but I am writing you this letter in order tliat I may obtain your 


vu*\\ point of the silu.it ion. 

Mr Holt informs mc' that one of your forcniim is in the habit of obtaining tiny 
for tlie employmi'iit of workmen, ami he has attidavits to tins effect in hiij? 
jxmsession. H(* further mlvises me that he has (‘mlejivoriMi to take up \\ith 
you his si'veral grievane(\s, and that it has Ixs'ii impossible for liirn to obttiiii 
any consideration or reply. 

I do not want to .appear in the luisition of und<‘rtaking something foreign 
to tlu‘ laa'i'ogat i\ (‘S ot this otlii-e, but I am anxious to st‘e that a fair and 
leasoiiahh' tieatment is alTordi'd the workmen mujiloyiMl by you, and 1 should 
b(‘ glad to lane you writi^ nu‘ on th(‘ suhh'et at xour entiri* convenience. With 
assuranei^s ot my di'sna^ to cooperate in the w'hole subji'ci. 1 am. 

Yhuirs, \ei'y truly. 


Ta:wis 'P. TLiyant, 


("onunitfsionvr of T,aJ)or. 


S'l \TK or Ninv Jersey, 
Tr(nion, N. April H, 191). 

Mr. TTKR B. H<ut, 

1 )}(> I ,uii ional Jjniffshorrmrn's As.^oria I loo, 

Hoboken, N. ,1. 

M\ Hi'vr Sir: Will you kindly advis(‘ me as to whether the men employed 
at the j)!ant of .lohn E. Berwind and from whom a .sum of nioney was colh'cted 
by lilt' loreniaii, Mr. Robert (Iraham, are still employed by this concern; also 
the days upon w Idcli the employment was commenced and the money iiaid. 
Yours, respectfully, 

Lewis T Brywt. 
ConDHh'^sioncr of Lnhor. 


!I<»r.oKi'\, X. J, A}>ri} 10, 191). 

H(m. Tu'Wvts j. Bry vnt, 

("o'ln ims.SKOier of Labor, fstaie of Kcir Josep. 

r»L\ii Sir; Yhuirs of the 8tli instant to hand and contiMits noted. Di^siia* to 
say that the men are not in the employ of the ecmcm-ii. as the letter I showial 
you the othi'r day showeil where tluw were advised to go on strike. This was 
a move to get them out, so tliat the job couhl be sohl to other men. 

Tnelosed you will find copy of tlie aflidavit, and if it slmuld state that it is 
loo far back you can stat(‘ that T can get ones more up to date, but have never 
had them taken, as T liave tried several times to s<‘e Mr. Berwind to show' tiim 
I his one, fmt wms not suecessful. 

You can state that when Air. Robert Ornham found that T liad the affidavit 
he tiied to shove the mutter over onto Mr. fterwiiid’s dock supcmintemhmt. 
Mr. Corcoran, by picking up the ohl pay envelo|H»s of the men and then gave 
me a copy of the pay rolls showing wJiere the twa> did not read the same, the 
men not receiving what the i>ay roll called for. He also gave me a eojiy of 
his rejKirt on work doiu' in six months by him, stating wliat w'as tlu* cost of 
same by the pay roll and what the men received Y(mi eaii tell Mr. Berwind 
tiiat this Is no hearsuv. uk \ Iuim' tlu‘ cojiies in the hamhvriting of Mr. (Jraham 
and the old pay env('lop(‘s in tlH‘ handwriting of the paymastcu-. 
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\<)U can say to Mr. Kerwind tliat if ho will iiu^ot ino to over these papers 
A\hi(h I liave I will meet Inm any time and place he may sn;^^?cst, and you 
may furtlan’ state that if he do<'s not want to me<‘t me a's a labor leader I 
will nK'ct him as an indivblnal, and I am sure he will he satisth'd that he lia.s 
ht'en f^('ttin;^" the* worst ol it, as well as the men. With best wishes 
Vours, fraternally, ’ 


Th(' Herwind AVliite proposition is as follows: 

First On :i(r<mnt of a misiiiMha standinir the jiay for the month of Decem- 
ber, W10, and up to and iiK-ludin,- the 1 llli <d* .January, 1011, they agree to pay 
the iiK'ii on the basis ol car ami lour men trimming. 

()n or bi'fore the .list da.\ ol .lanuary, 1011, the Eeiwviml White Co to fur- 
nish tlu* ni(*n a stati'iiuml showing what tlu* pa.v av(*rage under the old system 
and what it would amount to under tlx* lU'w', whi<-h is as folhwvs* 

Tim iiien lo be jianl SI |mr car lor unloading the (oal and trimming it into 
the boats. Lach gang of 10 men to divnh* Itie total miniber of cars unloadial 
or tlu' monlh by 18 instead of 10, the coinfiany )iaying the chute ti'iahT or 
(he nineteenth man tin* same rate of wages as are i>aid each ol lIk* oih(*r 
IS men 

1 he coaling of tugboats to be paid lor b} the conipaiiv at the rale (d’ SI Tc for 
(‘ach tug’s coaling. 


T, r j, SneiLMi-.LU 0, 1011. 

Mr. h. J. P.i.uwiM), 

Jicnriiid Coal Mninit/ Co, 

I liioadiray, New York Cily, 

Dkm{ Sih: T am wanting you tliis hM((*r with tlx* (>arnest reituest that you 
appoint a lime to nx'i't nx* in your ollici*. 'rhein* am* sc'vi'ral yi'rv inuxirlant 
matters alTecting your company that 1 want to bring to your attention They 
are ol such a \ery nnixuManl nature that I will not pul tlu'in in writing 
but desire to iiersonally talk with .\ou. 1 liaM* ri'lianx'd fi om giving anv 
pulilicil.N to this niatl(‘r as I lx'ln*y(' you to lx* an honorable man and 1 liave 
found .\oii such in all m\ d»*alings wKh \ou. I also Ix'luwi* that if you w(‘re 
in possession of (he facts that I d(>sire (o luiiig to >our notum, you wnmid not 
only thank me but would imnxxliab'ly take sti'ps to protect the best inb'K'sis 
(d your company liy liaxing same riM'lilied. 

1 1 listing (hat this will meet wdh ,\our fa\oral)le consideration and that I 
will liear from you liy r(‘tuj-n mail, 1 beg t<» remain, 

\'c‘ry truly, yours, 

Wh F> 1 loi r. 

(Tn pimcil on margin ) I-bery idTort made to meet company, but all ignored 
^o answer from coiupaii;\. 


Mr. E. B. Chase. 


Imlka viio.NAL Loxusitokewex’s Association, 
Amr Yoik City, May J2, 


IIKMI Sin: 1 doMi'o. !U (lie nxiiicsl ,.f T.oral SI.-. I. L. A., wliicli is Hie cial 
liarulliTs (111 the lliiisiimis I'iers. .lersey Ciiy, to liriiiK to your notice tile fact 
that on se\eral occasions of late liie barge Harry ami tlie steam lighter HndoJuh 
Jirvs. has lieen loaded. ^ 

d ill' men Iium' intormed me tliat it takes 12 to trim on the boats, and that it 
IS impossdtic' to <lo this kind of work for per car. Tiiey liave reouested 
me to write you and ask tliat .\ou see tliat they are paid .'f2 })(t car for this 
kind ot work. Hoping you will look into this matter as soon as possible so that 
I may give tlu*ni your rcjdy, 1 remain. 

Yours, fralmaiaily, 

AVaitek Ti. Holt, 

[)!) Watts 8'DtcL New York C\ty. 
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iN'll'.llNA'I lOXAL L<»N(iSH<)Ui:MKN’s AssOCI VTIUN, 

Jlobiihdi, A . ,7 , May 7, 1911. 

Mr. John E. Van Wie, 

Mannc Superintendent Jienrind-M'hile Coal Mining Co. 

Dear Sir: AVe, tlio inEinhEis of tin* Kuroku b()Rliiu‘ti, T.ocal r>21. T. E. A., oin- 
ploycd as ca]>l:nns (oi tlie boats of the Berwiiul-White Coal Almiiif; C'o., desire 
to brini' to your notice: 

That llu* wa^^e schedule of $45 per month is not an adc^qiiat*' com- 

pensation for the sm‘vi<-es i‘(*nder(-d. 

W(‘ do not only ^\<^rk in tin* da.\tinie, but have also t(v do nif^ht tow in;;, and 
also takin;; in aceounl tlu* biirh <‘ost of li\inL; we ou;;bt to be* (*ntdled to the 
hiLdu'st wa;;es in tin* iiarbor. 

A c<)]nimtte(‘ of the district council, lAical 521, of the 1‘Aireka b(»atnu‘ii, bO 
Walts Slrei't, New’ York (hty, will ;;o ov(*r the matter w'dh you at your request. 
1 kxpi^s't in;; to hear from .\ou as soon as possible, we remain, 

Yours, Aery respectfully, 


fhjU.KA IhlV'lMEN, 

Loeal d.M, I. L. A. 


New ^ouic (hi\, danuaiy J/, 1 911. 

Mr. r .1 I’unviM), 

Caieol lU ru ind-W h(l<' Co<i} Minniai't*, 

1 liioaduxui. \ eie York Cihi. 

l>e\u SiK. I b(‘c: to call ,\our atti'iition to llu* fa< t that for .some tinu' tlio 
iiK'n emplo.M'd i).\ .a our company as eoal handh'rs at Hh* jm'r at the foot of 
Sixth Street, .lersi'v City, ha\(‘ couqilained to ^our marine superintendent, 
Mr. Van AA le, that $5 and over has bi’cn deducti^il from tlu'ir Ava;j:(*s (‘V(*ry two 
wei'ks. 4'hev ha\e not been abh* to seems* any is'dress Irom Air, \'an VVii*, and 
as a result the men are in a very dis'-at isti(*d irame of miml, and unless some- 
thin;; IS doiK* at oiii e to not only return to them tin* mom'.v which has lu‘en 
stofqi(*d from tla'ir t)a> withmit any <ause whate\(*r, and that this system wull 
b(‘ diseonl iiuK'd, tlu're bound to b<‘ tfoubli* auiom; tin* nu'n. 

I am (allina this malt(*r to \our att(*ntion, beli<*v'na that if you arc* made 
fuliv aware ol the conditions as th(‘y really ('Vist that you will take immediate 
sti'jis C) reiiH'dy tia* same I would uri;e that >ou ]H*rsonally look into this 
matl(*i“ 1 * satisty ^\our.self that the statements herein made are in line with the 
facts in 1 ne I'asi*. 

\'er.t trul,\, yours, ^ 


t'f(_‘I('r:rn ni.] 


A\' M.lEll 1 loi T, 

lid !•< n II Sfrert: 


Nkw York', dan nary dd, 1911, 


Meet Ilk* at 1 Broad w ay, Friday, 2.50. Answi'r. 

,Tno. Ik A’ AX A\’ie. 
New A'miK, danuaru df>. 1911 . 

AN' ALTER TIolt, Esq , 

US Perry Sheet, City. 

Dear Sir: Not reeeiAiny; an answ’er to tele.cwam sent you 'last (*V(‘nim;, will 
you kindly phone me if >ou can meet me at m^v otlice at 2 50 p. m. to-morrow 
alteinoon at abovi* addri'ssV 

IMeast* call me at 2555 AN'averly about 7 p. ni. this eveiiin;;. 

Vk'i-y truly, jours, 

BeRWIND-WiI! I'E Co\L MlNlNi; Co., 

J. E. \k\N Wie, 

Mai me Superintendent. 


Tlie six Kanp:.s, or 114 men, avoraj;o for the year 1010, $54.<S8. 
ruder the new basis of $1 per ste(*I, or lar;;e car, ami 80 cents per wood, or 
small car, trimmed into boats, the sauii* number of men w'ould earn on tlu* same 
amount of work performed $55 77. in mldition to winch they w’ouhl r(*ceive $1.75 
for each tugboat coaled and $1 for each car of anthracite coal dumped, to be 
divided by the men. 
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Statkmicnt ok 


10 


Number 

In account with Itc.rwiiulAVhitc Coat Mining Co, JInisiiniifi Coal Pier, Jersey 

City, iV. J. 

V.xtra 

Paid. nllowixnco. 

I)('CKinl)Kr 1 lo l.l 

DeceiJiber Ki to Rl 

January 1 1<> IJ 

.ranuai'y 10 to JI Stx'ol <u* lur^e c.iis 

On lu'w basis Wood or small cars , ^ ^ 

Proportion on tinrs coaUsl Iroin .lamiary lo to Jl 

Proportion on antliraiato <*oal dmnpi^l 

Total __ 

Kt'ceived tlu‘ aOoxe amount in lull lor all sci vices to daO*. 


A\'i( iK's.s : 


1 to 10 nreiveiL ___ .<:in dl 

20 to JS .'‘(vive.L., . 15. 41 

bO to 57 . .,.14 ns 

r>8 to 70 ri>c«'i\ed _ . _ . 1 I 5S 

77 to Oo r(‘C(uved 10 01 

00 to 114 received _ . . . 10 01 

115 to Jbb iecei\ed 11.42 

110 T si'JTiu'd l)ut }i<’ dni not show up. 

Shortages paid by ltcnrin<t-\\ kite Coat Co. to nicmbiT'i of I.ocal 3lo, I. 7/. .1., 
on February 3, J91i. 


.$15. 41 $11. .58 $10.01 $11.42 

,TS bS b8 10 

12,528 11004 1 : 1288 10278 

4025 4571 4085 1142 

585. .58 .5.54.04 Oil 1. 18 210.08 


5S5 .58 
554 04 
051 18 
210 08 

1 , 087. 78 

Ji .50, m 


Day pay roll , . $52 02 

Day pay eineloix"’ - 52.55 

57 men. 27c 15 50 

Niulit imy roll - — 28 07 

Ni^dit pay ein elope . — 28 55 

Nnj:ht i)ay (uivdoia* 27. 10 

10 men. increase, 28c -- — 5. 52 

57 nuMi, (h'crease 07 51.20 

42 cars hard coal, $1.(X) car, 42 dollars. 

$1.5. .50 
,54. 20 
42. 00 


111. 08 
Les.s 5. .52 


100. 50 
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For 6 mo., 

I {ihippr^l 1,793,941 tons In L'2,024 hours, Or 3(V por h<)ur_- ^ $(>, (>07. 20 

You, 0 nios., 1,603,304 tons in 22,070 Imnrs, (a 30 — 0, 022, 80 

Corcorun sliipi) 0 <l 130,377 iiioro. 

$0, 022. 80 
0. 007. 20 

It cost Jioh 13. 00 more. 

(3>r(*ornn: Mch., Apl., May, Juno, July, Au^". 

I’.oh: S(‘pt.. Oct., Nov., TA'c., Jan., I’eh. 

U. A C. cars : 

37, 840 
3t, 941 

2, 899 < ar>, 130,377 tons. 


(Pay onvolopo:) July 31. .Too HollUaush, .%32 80. 

(Pay onvolopo:) i:u! July 31. Alex Snnth, $32 80. 

(Pay cnvoloijo:) J 19. ,luly 31, Joe An^0(‘, ,$32.80. 

jtm 31st, m 

Day L^aiiL!; jaiy roll _ 33 01 

])a\ ^an;; p.iy env -- - - 32.80 

37 ]ncn, 21(’ -- . . - 11.77 

Ni^OU ^oin;? i)ay roll ... 23. 78 

Nmht ^ain'4 I)!i\ env . . — 23. 73 

37 iiM'ii, 3e . . 1 . 71 

19 iiKMi, pay roll _ ... 27.03 

l)ay (Miv - - 20. 90 

$10.33 


(Pa.\ \elope‘) 101 A]»l 13 ('lias. 


1 >a\ pay i oil . _ - 

1 )ay PM iip"’s pay env _ _ 

37 iiK'ii, 89c . 

JS'iplil pa I Ip's p.i\ loll _ ._ 

Niplil paiip's jiay env . . 

Increase, 37 men, 10c 

Ta‘ss 


P.ellkausli, $28 13. 

A Pin I 13iir, '00. 

.. .. . . 33. 10 

31 00 

_ . . 43 00 

. 2^ 33 

. . . . 28. 43 

3. 70 

13. 00 
3. 7i> 

19. 90 


(Pay env(4oiM‘;) 33 M'ln. 'Tusxtik, $3>3 40. 

D.ay panp, pav roll 

Day panp, pay env 

37 iiK'U, 32c 

Niplit panp, ]>ay roll 

Niplit panp, pay env ^ — - 

37 men, 19c - - 

19 men, 10 22 
Pav (Ml , 10 20 
18.21 
10 S3 
.38 



'00 

33. 72 
33. 40 
18 24 
20. 39 
20. 40 
10. 83 


29. 45 
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(I*ay piivolopo : ) 100. (!lias. I>uiu’('sky, Sf'i.T.lO. 
( Pay oiivolope : ) IIG. Siguion Gusti, .$25.10. 


May 15tti, ’09. 

Day p. roll 52. 45 

Day )). <'riv 22.70 

57 imai, 7.5c - ‘^‘2. 75 

NiKlit K'aiii; pay roll -I* 

Nl^Rt pay cnv - 25.10 

Increase 70 men, 20c 22. 80 


•12 75 
Less 22 80 


19.95 


SrniMr'iTM) 'I’o (’actmns oa Mxnhat'ian LunrTi'Jus. 

AiiTtf'i.K 5. If is understood and aarcc'd on the j)art of the captains Unit in 
c(»n.sid('riition ^)r tli('s(‘ ral<‘s lor s('r\ice, and as a luiTlier consideration lor con- 
tiimiMl servic(‘ N\i(li th(‘ <oniiainy, llial all caplains sul)scribin,u 1o tins ari’aiijua'- 
nient will at onei' withdraw (if they lia\(‘ c(ml(Mnpla0Ml Joining) Irom tho ])ro- 
jiosed ora:anization of a lia:hternian’s union now' Ixana or^aini/aal as a hruiH'h, 
aral to h(' alhliated with tiu' Ancnacan Fi'doralion ol laihor. .N5*r will the> ally 
tlnansi'lves. nor heconu' naMnlna-s ol any oIIkt oryani/.alion ; hnt stipulati' and 
a; 4 re<‘ us a jiart consnUo'at ion ol their (‘inploynienl, that they will not join any 
lahor organization without lirst si^curiiu; the approval and consent of their 
eniployi'i*. 

Finally, it Is understood and aftroed that llie captains employed by tins com- 
pany and ('m))lo> (‘(*s of th<‘ niariiH' deiiartnaait shall hi' ])('rnntt('d to organize 
a mutual bciudit association of their ow'u for tlu' purpose of assistance and 
benelit, and for the reliei of tlieir own sick or needy members. 



THE DEPARTMENT STORES OF 
NEW YORK CITY 


(For ('xlubits under this subje<'t, see poises to 2110.) 




COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


New Youk (’jiy, June lOy 1^1) — tO a. m. 

Prosont : Phainuan Walsli and Coinmissionor'^ Delano, ( )'( %>niu'll, Lennon, 
Harriinan, Commons, and (iarrelson; also William D. 'J’!n)mi)Hon, counst'!. 

Chairman Wxlsh. Tlie commission will please he in onler. 

IMr. Thompson. Miss Keeks. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS GERTRUDE REEKS. 

"Mr. 'Thompson. Miss KiN'ks. will you pl(-)s(^ j.;ivt‘ us \our name? 

Miss Km K.s (lerluide lireekenridue Ki'cks 

Mr. Tiio^rp.sos. And .\our address, pleasi*? 

Miss Peeks My home address? 

Mr. 'Fhompson, Home addr(‘ss? 

Miss P.EEKS. -10 Piflli Avenue. 

Mr '^I'lioMPSoN. ^Vhal is .\our posili<>n? 

Miss P)Ei;ivs. Direi'lor oC the widfare deparlmenf, in so far as this hearing is 
eonceriH'd. 

Mr Thompson. Cienerally, whal is your work? M’liat do a ou do? Are you 
secretary of tlu' National (’i\i(! F(‘d(‘ration 

Miss IPllivs. No. (h'nerall.N, I am a man of all work 

Mr '^rnoMiesoN An* you ccuiiuaUed willi an\ oruani/al ion such as the N.itional 
Civic l’"ederation? 

Miss KeeivS I am dirt'ctor of ils widfari* department ami secretar.v of its 
workuK'ii’s comptmsation (U'partment. 

INTr 'Ihn mpson. How Jong have jou lasai coniu'cti'd willi the National Civiit 
Federal loiL'' 

Miss Ki iCKs 'Willi the National Chvi<‘ Fishuaition sim-e its inception in 1!)()0 

JMr. TfH):NfPS()N, And with tlu' widfari' di^pai'tment of its work*-' 

Miss KI'EKS Also sinei' its inee])tion — pri'vious to ps «u’g<inizatlon and at the 
time of its foundation in 1001 

IMr Thompson. 'The head utliei^s are loeatisl in Xiw\ York? 

IMiss lh:EKS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And your ImsiiU'ss otliei' is liere? 

Miss ItEEKs. Yes. sir. 

.Mr Thompson During the Iasi few years li.is tlie (hvic I'ederation made ail 
invi'st igal ion of the (U'partmmil stores of the city of New York? 

Miss Peeks. Yi's. sii’. 

IMr 'TiiOiMPsoN. If there has hecu more than mie luvt'stiuml loii you may state 
how many and at what dati'S they were made-- the hivginning of tla* investi- 
gation 

IMiss Peeks. I will say, IMr. Thompson, that T intended to hnip.: that out in 
mv pi't'liniiiiary statonient. Tho Initial inv est igatnui w as lr*gun in January, 
TOIL 

Ml' Thompson. Woll. if you havo a statomout on tlio mattiT, Miss Keeks, that 
you would like to make you may proeeial with It 

Miss Keeks. Yes, I have. If you permit, I would pi'efer to stand. I really 
can not talk sitting down. 

Mr. Thompson 'That is al! right. IMiss Kei'ks. 

IMiss Kei'.ks. It is nei-essary to phu'e lad’ore your lionorahle eommission. in 
giving a resume of our ri'port upon working conditions in cmdain New York 
retail I'oneerns, an introduetory statement ujmui the aim of the welfare depart- 
ment of the National Civ ie Federation and its method of work. 

Its uKMiihership is eomprised of einjiloyers interestcnl volunfarily in Improving 
the working and living eouditious of tlieir em]>loyees. They n^presout stores, 
factories, mines, railroads, and public institutions. It undertake''! to prove, by 
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sliow.in^^ ^" 00(1 (‘xainjtles, what shr»ul(l ho doiio in ])i*<)\ idiii.i: iirnjH'f convoiiionoes 

i'Ol’ IM'S. 

The |)()lir,\ of lli(' wi'llnn^ doparOaont of th(‘ National Civic Kedi'ratlon is to 
work ill cooixTal ion \\i(h thi' ciiiiilin and that princifilc lias been established 
as f’andanH'nlal from the inrciilion of its work. Knnilation has heim its watch- 
word, and its siieccss in MM-iirinf,^ Ihrmmh that policy betternu'iits for those 
who labor has (‘iiiirclv .pistitied its mot hod of work. The \\ idespri'ad adoi-ition 
of wclfniH' vork as tin* rosult ol its ])ropaa:anda is such us was not remotely 
anticiiiatod by tlu‘ fomuh'rs of tin' organization. 

'The ('dm at loiial means adopted to <'\lend tiK' practice of wc'lfare work luive 
iticlml(‘d not only eonlc'n'iici'S of »'inplo\('rs for interchan^a* of ('xpi'i'icnci' but the 
distribution ot illustrat('d lih'ral an'— and this T mention Ix'caust' it is a part 
of our d('parl iiH'nl-slon' iv'poid — and, upon request, the invi'stijJtation of in- 
dividual jilants or indimti-n'S for the ])urpos(‘ of making? nx'ornmendations. 

Human tialuia' has b''('n talo'U into coiisiih'rat ion, and whim makin;j: criti- 
cisms W(' liav(‘ ('nij>l(»\ I'd tlu' nu'lhod of thMniJt full credit for p:ood teatures 
alri'ai'v inslalled by imploM'is, partly to eiicouraire them and jiartly with a 
lew of lioldiim uf) their inipi oM'inents as examples to be follow'ed by other 
('iiiplo;. ('I's. Wo ha\(' at the same tinu' made it a point fearlessly to call to 
tlieir alti'ullon any ('xislinu' <'vils. 

'rii(' ri'])ort upon certain Ni'w' \ ork (h'jiartment sIok'S which Ave have been 
r('(iu('st('d to outlini' heri' l('-da\ was only a ])art of our national propram 
couci'rninp that trade Our chairman, l\Ir. Wiiliam It. Wilb-ox, reiiorti'd in 
his anmii 1 addix'ss of Maiah T>, I'.Ult, our inti'iition to form a national di'jiart- 
mi'iit stori' eouimittei' '!'(» furtla'i* tliat work, W(‘ ))r('s('ut('(l our ])lan to the 
National Iti'tail Dry (Joods Assoeiatmn at its annual UKH'tinp Oetobi'r It, 11)12, 
tiiid annouma'd that tb<'> rt'^ult of our investipation of the stori'S in the Retail 
Dry Roods Association of New' loik City would hi' mad(' a basis for the w'ork 
of the fialerat ion's prono^i'd national coinmitti'e on w<'!(are work in (Uqiart- 
ment stores, lliroimh whieh it was (^xpi'Cti'd to show' that tin' stores niipht 
St andai’dizi' certain fi'aturi'S in tin* inten'sf of tlie health and comfort of their 
einjiloyiH'.s. 

'This h'd to activitv in that direction, through its exo'cntive committee, by 
th(' National Ki'tail Dr\ (toods Association, and W(* v:n\o our as'^istanci'. at 
its re(iu('st, to stimul.ninp inii'ix'^t aiiionp its mombi'rs nationally and jire- 
])ar('d an article' for its bulU'tin of IVbruarv, 11)12, to circulate in its trade. 
We (h'all tliere'in willi tin ri'spousibil ily of (In' dei»art menl-store ('inplo.cers to 
meet tlu'ir full oblipatious, nmh'r moih'rn coiidllioiis, to tlieir omployt'i's, urp- 
liip a hipher minimum wapi' for woiin'ii worlo'rs, to be sc'ciiri'd by voluntary 
apreeim'iit on tlu' part ol la'tail dry poods iiK'rdianls in tin' .same communit i('s ; 
the shorteninp of tin' woi'kdav, IIh' stati'iiient beiup made that CM'ri at nine 
lioiirs the sliaiii is soccia* mion tlu' a\erap(‘ woman; and ajipealinp to the 
retail nn'i’chaiits Ibroupliout llie country to aulieipale drastic h'pislation by 
voluntarily improviiip tin' conditions of (lu'ir ('nipl(p\ (X's to the utmost. 

d'iie National Iti'tail Drv Roods Assdciation lias continued its interest and 
is coopi'i’atinp with us in the sann' mainn'r that other trad(‘ orpanizations are 
doinp, thus makinp it lU'ct'o^ary for us t() siu'dalize throuph a national corn- 
iiiittci' on department stoix's. 

It w'as a part of the ]>urpose in makinp tho inspc'Ctlon of the Now York 
stori'S not only that its r("-mlls mipht lumw' an elb'itne stinmlus in riphtinp 
conditions nci'dinp corn'd mu in Ni'w' Yoik ('ity hut to pive (‘^en a pia'ater 
stimulus t(J welfare work in (h'partnu'id stores throuphout the country, and 
from th(' corr<'spond('iic(‘ in tlu' tiles of tlu' wclfnia' di'jiartrni'rit it is safe to 
say that that hope has boon realized. That wc mipht help to make the 
(h'fiart iiii'i 1 1 stoi’('S in Nh'w' ^ ork f^it.v modi'ls in llie I uili'd State's ^vas another 
hope. In some respi'cts e^eIl that has come to pass, for one m'w ston', it 
may'bo s.iid, is the “last word” in lire pnni'ntion and protodion, as reported 
bv our eonsultiiip ('iipiiu'er 

'The Civic lA'deratuurs invostipation of conditions of employment in the 22 
store's adiliati'd with llio N('W' York Retail l>ry Roods Association covered a 
total of 2!), 000 emiiloyt'e.s, 22,000 beinp wmmen. An Initial ins}»ection of the 
stores W'as Ix'puii by ns in .Taniuiiw, 11)11, thre'e months be'fore tho e'nactment 
of the law creatiup the^ Ne'W'^ A"ork State' Factory Invostlpatinp Commission 
(w'hich at that time was limiled to health and safety conelitions in manufac- 
turiup). 'Phat invi'si ipat ion exti'ude'd over a period of one year into January, 
1912. in Mare'h, 1912, eae-h llrm was linnde'd a se'parate report critically de- 
scribing llie conditions surrounding its einploye'cs, ami at the same time 
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each liiin was a K^aieral roinuT apoii ronditions in tho trade, coidaining 

sufTMOStions for improveiiuMits ainilicahie to all nuMulK'rs of the association. 
Ill April, 1913, quoting' the statoiiKMit contained in onr report: 

“The federation was asked by the Uetail Dry (jJoo<ls Association to make a 
second survey to brinj; the general report up to date belore ]niblication. The 
association further expresse<l itself as desirinj^ especially to ha\e tlie feature of 
the liMleration’s reiiort dealing; with the uaae scab* as comprehensive as pos- 
sible, and otfered the opiiortunity of exandninjx tlu* pay rolls of all the stores 
at its o\Mi expense, as the original inv(‘stiL:ation in that particular had been 
limited to two lar,;j;e establishments of medium }j:ra<h‘. This proposal \\as 
accepted.” 

In mahin^ this investmation it was reco^ni'/cil that tlu' diitic's of the em- 
plo;^ er to tla^ enqiloyee ha\(' Ix'on (mlar;^<'d and are noi nu'rely those of the 
[uirchaser of the employee’s time and S(‘r\ ice for money. The spirit of the aj^e 
has thrown iqion the (Miiployi'i* duties inxohin;.^^ a i)r<»per regard for the comfort, 
health, saiidy, and w't'll-bein^ of tlie em]>1oye<‘. A\ tide it is not possible to 
crowd thousands ot yoiin^ wommi ami men under one roof and not liav<' s])ecial 
problems n'sult, it was urued that these employ(u's should undertalco dilij^ently 
and earnestly the ehminaiion of the (wils whn-h hav<‘ sja'iinp: up. 

SoiiH‘ of lh(' charms made against tin* iikmUmmi <h*[>artmeiit store for some 
time previous to this iini'sl lyation were low^ warns and an immoral atmosph<*re. 

Thesi' charm’s ha\e bixm derated ami reiterateil for so many >ears that no 
small la'oportion of the muieral public has linally come to accept them as true — 
to some exti'iit at least. 

What is the truth of this matter? 

Ari' the woi'kma condiiions ilcjhorable? 

Js th(‘ department Mor(‘ a sti'PP'dy-vtonc to the broihel? 

Ai‘(* th(' women, in fa«‘l, an armv ot underpaid, o\erworkiMl warn' earmus, 
roihna umh’r la'lmit less lasknastms? 

Do they W’ork amid di'aradina: surroundiiurs? 

'TIh' w’clfare department <d‘ the National Civic Fedmadion lias attmnpli'd to 
answer these questions. 

Ii IS ('stiinaled coiiscaw ai i\ el v that tls^ nn'orninendat ions ma<h' as the result 
of this impiii'y a])ply to i-omldions umha' wliiih mU h ss than lialC a million 
sahswoiiKMi earn their dailv hrcail in this country. This lij^ure does not im’lnde 
other typv > ol woiiuai laiiplowMl in tlie stores, nor were the lindln.as eoiihned to 
W'omen, as n airly oU pi r muiI of the emi>lo\('<‘s are mmi. 

'There' ha.^ been taki'ii into consideration tlu' rolatioii of morals to the wam' 
scab' of w'omeii cnqilovi'cs, th<‘ data scmirisl wai-raidinm in the Jnd^iinent of tlio 
invcstimdoi's, a refutation, in s<^ far as tii<‘s<‘ cstablmlmieiits are concerm'd, of 
tlio cliarj^e that deparlnuail sIok'S make d tlimr Imisok'ss policy to pay low 
\\ayn'S wuih tlu' e\p(“ctalion that the.'Ni' will he imTeasixl in a dishonorable way. 

In an invesu^nition as <‘\(('iwi\e ami dihadod as the pri'scuit one d is e\c('(*d- 
iimly hard to summari/i' hrahly and at tin' sidiu' (iim* to do full jiistii'C to the 
t'ssi'iitial tacts of the casix Ayain, individual wehfaiX' b-atures worthy of (‘spe- 
cial pi-aise may liave hci'ii umlis(o\ercd Ix'cau'-c of the variety of bc'iu'lici'nt 
actiMlies w’liii h to these ('mi)lo,\crs aix' matters of daily routine not to he called 
to tlH> attention as snhji'Ct for imiuiry. 

Phvshal comldions in a modern d(‘par(m('nt store' eondneive to the comfort of 
the' worke'r are' as fa\orahle as thosi' in any Iim' of trade* or industry in this 
country. There* is ^iooel roason to luhicve' cm'ii that the* a\cram' is appreciably 
better; and, iiidis'd, some* of (be Avelfare work is re'ally womicrful. 

Tlie conditions in these stoi'cs \ary according" to the understandiii^i; of the otfl- 
cinls directly responsibh*. In one*, \ lait ilal ion may sce'm the most csse'idial 
factor. In another tlu* hosiiital may lia\e h(M*onu‘ the eoiitroIlinK idea. Wash- 
rooms may be a bobby or the Imine woi‘k may lie* carrie'd on out of all propor- 
tion to the other activitie'S. Ib'creatioii for the Junior lu'lp may in om* ]>lace 
luiM* be'cii so well considered that inadiMpiale lire iirotectioii or the injustice', of 
the finin^^ and dockiiia, system is ej\ erlooke'd. 

Tiie pe'rspeclive whicli any mamitce'r or superintendent has is largely depend- 
ent upon Ids knowledge of wdiat otliers are doing. Tlie inve'stigation sliowvs that 
some are lacking in information as to existing lugli standards in ^welfare work, 
but they are, in the main, not only receptive wiieu practical new ideas are 
given but eager to apply thi'in. 

Tlie quick response made to suggestions containeil in the individual reports 
to the respective firms is almost startling in many instances. Some have ex- 
ceeded all records iu the prompt executiou <jf reforms upon the receii>t of suc'h 
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reconmuHulaiions. If, with the satisfaction over these Improvements, 

there \Nas in otluT cases (hsapi^ointna'iit over the interpretation of i^lans offered, 
it Ka\e way upon learning that as yet correct standards had not been visualized 
to them. 

Some of the experts qualified to deal witli department-store problems are 
mentioned in this nqiort. 

'i’he spc'ciul in \ estiva lois were Miss Florence M. Hall, Miss Mary (1. Potter, 
and Aliss L. L. l)ea\er. Each was tirst sent to a store known to be advancetl 
in welfare work and to one housed in an old buildinj]; that extremes would afford 
judgments uiM)n comparan\e <-on<litions. The public accountants who examined 
the pay rolls wm'c' Lovi^joy, Mather vV: Hough, and advice ui)on liri' prevention, 
lU'otection, and ext ingmshnaMit by .bdin IL I>erby, a leading engineer, while 
Cthristopher 1 ). Uoelir, th(‘ most competmd factory linu'li-room expert In the 
country, mad(‘ jiroti^ssional inspections in his line of endeavor. 

It is' only ]u'otH‘r to state that the wedtare dc]>artment employed no detectives 
In making its investigation and no secret methods. 

The main tojiics naturally assisnble themselves under four divisions: (1) 
Welfare activilu's and recmnnamdations for improvement; (11) the length of 
th(* workday: (it) the vextsl lu’obh'in of women’s wages in d(‘partment stores; 
(4) the relation of the wage scale to the soiaal evil. 

Had there been bias in the present investigation tlie moilern retail store could 
easily, on the basis of selectisl cas«‘s, have bion ]>roved good or laid, according 
to tli(‘ direction in which the bias lay. If an inv(‘stigator were to take indi- 
vidual (Oils wliich should bi' cornadiMl In the r<'specti\e stores and group them 
togetlu'r a \('ry sewag' indictim'ut could b(‘ made. 

(’hii'f among such wrongs to be righted aia*: The long workday, including 
(diristmas and gemu'al ovi'rlime w’ork; slow promotions; irndlicient pay of a 
large class alter the api)ren(ic(\shi|> pcuuod ; the lining ami docking system; no 
dismissal notice to rank and lih'; inadiMpiate lire ]>rot(‘ct ion ; inakeshitt or unat- 
tiau'tivc' lunch, liospital, and nest rooms; lack of attention to physical needs <if 
mature workers, such as .separate lunch rooms and spioial quiet rooms for 
ri'laxa'ion of women; instruction talks and conb'nmci's “al’ti'r hours”; ik^ 
giMieral jilaii for summer vacations wuth i>av; abseiict* of trained welfare' work- 
ers and orgaiiizc'd ptTsevi'ring elTort. and indifferen<‘e or ignorance on the i>art 
of many responsible heads concerning high and correct standards of wc'lfare 
w^ork'. 

The reailer v\ho Is iiu lined to ]>ersevere beyond this ])oint will learn that the 
New' York (h'partment store, as a business, is chaiamterizeil by faults and vir- 
tues mucli the sanii', we fancy, as distinguish other lines of business and, 
indeed, indi\ iduals. 

It would be unfair to the department .stores under discussion to enumerate 
some of the evils discoviua'd without stating tliat in no one store tire all of 
those to Ix' found. 4’he only one which more nearly applii'S t(^ all is tiie length 
of tlie workday. 

It Is j)oor policy to point out ('vils w'Khoul suggi'stlng remedial mea.siires, and 
tlierefore special attention lias heiui given to proposing methods believed to be 
generally aiipHcable and to eallmg attention to good examples in the trade 
worthy of emuhitimi. 

If, during (lu'se three days, the imunhers of the commission can take time to 
glance at page 1, iiartiiuilarly with referenc'e to the evpc'rt advice given in 
their rc'port on the guarding of elevators, and on the methods of organizing 
luricli rooms, for exauqde, 1 think joii v\ill hi' iiupres.sed with the fact that 
a real effort was made to give a handle whicli could be used by these stores in 
imiiroviiig tlieir eonditions, and an effort being made to give them standards 
that tliey might follow'. 

There will also be fileil with your honorable commission a copy of our full 
report, containing 60,000 words, which was handed .siimiltane<^iisly to the 
retail dry goods association and the New York’ State Factory liivestigal lug 
(\)iiimissi()n — Hiat commission liaviug Ihhui authorized by the legislature to 
eoiitiiuie its ('xisteuce for the luirposi* of looking into wage conditions in all 
industries, its scojie thus being extended to department stores shortly before 
the publication of our report. 

(1'ho report rc'ferred to was printed in thi' National Civic Federation Re- 
view', New' ’^'ork, July 15, lOlR ) 

In outlining the lindings in part 1 of our report, vvhicli eomhines the ac- 
counts cif siK'cial features for the welfare of the employt'es with long and 
detailed recommendations for improvements and with the advice of qualitied 
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experts on special to]>ics siali as lin‘ i)i-()lectioii, accaUMit prevention, sanita- 
tion, proper lunch rooms, rest rooms, IxmelU fiinils, ami company vvelfar(‘ de- 
partmental organizations, there have been cover<‘d 20 main tojucs with a 
variety otj subdivisions in themselves worthy of treatment, all in the most 
concise way possible. 

Let me call your special attention to brief accounts of differing activities in 
each concern on page 3 of our reiiort. Lest there be some niisapiirehension 
concerning what is involved in wi^lfare work taken from the Cm-uiau term 
“Arbeiterwohlfahrt ” (workman’s widiari'). let me call your attention to the 
fact that it covers all conditions of emiiloyment supjilementing an adeipiate 
wage s(‘ale ami fair lanirs of vsork, and it is designed to eliminate all condi- 
tions provocative of disi'ase or injiisticie 

instead of hiuling the conditions particularly bad in New York stores there 
w^ere found many unsusfiected line features, and in no w^ay are they open to 
the susiiicum that the wi'lfare w’ork is usi'd for ult(>rior jmrposes for the reason 
tlmt its exisK'iice was largidy unknown, the linns in the main not having made 
it a jioint to ])arade before the juiblic their efforts. Some of Ihe items covered 
in these various stores, resi>ectively, are: A lunch room in one w lH*re 2,(XH) 
(‘inplo>ees are givtm lum‘h below (‘ost each day, a laMuT room for eUn ator 
men iii another, a beautiful roof .solarium and ])layground in a third, tin' suh- 
stitulioii of the honor s,\stein for hues in a fourth, and others having such 
featui'i's as tin' distribution of coolinl lievcragi's twice daily in the summer 
tliroughoiit tlu' store, a circulating iilirarv, a drying room lor vet garments to 
prcM'iit the contracting of cold, iinnision of lii-vtillcd drinking water, tiie 
chirojiodist, the emorgem-y ho'^iuial, the exIensKm of \a<‘ation with pay 1o the 
stationary lln'nu'ii so freiiueiitly forgotten, tlie installation of an expimsivt' 
forei'd M'lililation s.\ stein in the hasemeiit of an old store, a sinoke-jiroof and 
lii'i'proof stairway insuring tin' saftdy of employi'cs, re(*reatioii plans esiH'cially 
(uicouraged, do<‘tors and nurses to care for the health of emiiloyees in the 
stor('S and at their lioim's, particular atUsition to tin' protection of junior In'lp, 
and parlicularly line saniiar> arrangemenl s. 'J’hese and many other ft'utures of 
(‘(pial import aiici' constitute .some of the jihases of wt*If;ire work, and a casual 
ol)s('r\'(‘r might easily think that nothing remained to be ilone, 

Ilowi'vor, as listi'il on page 2 of oiir report, tln're wiaa' found real existing 
evils. I’ut it was encouraging to liml that during ]»olh inspe(’iions of tin' 
Stores iiiaav suggestions w(‘re acted upon, and in gi\mg an ai'count in this 
(■ha])ter of toe improvements made wo liave given the names of tlie rompanies 
in C(»nnef'Uou with thosi' j)arti<-ular criticisms, but in the saim* chai>ter, in 
imuitioning conditions wliich had not changed, tlnu'e was no object in publicly 
Jisling tlie stores conccuuied In fa<‘t, our hist di'siri' is to gain a correction of 
llie evils, and our primary interi*st in tin* workers wonlil cause us to resort 
to that luelhod, pri'Mously described, which would In* most lilvOly to gain tlie 
improvements needl'd by tlie employi'i'S in quest i<in. 

linder the various In'adings T sliall undorlako to givi* you an hU'a of some 
of the recomnu'inlal ions made and of the criticism to which they referreil, 
mentioning at Ihe saiin' time sonu' of tho impro\ (*monts made at the time we 
liandod in our reiiorl. lloyoiid that jieriod we are uuahle to go. 

With your ]K'rmissnm I sliall riSurn t«> tins chnjitcr if tlnuu' in' time left to 
tak'e uj) some of these ponds after having ilcalt with the other ihree very 
impoi'laiit <“hief topics of tin* ri'port. 

Ill any consideration of the wellare of women workers tlie short day is one 
of the most iiiiportant eli'iiii'ids. A discussion of hours of work in di'partiiH'id 
slori's brings into consideration the important qui'stions of the opening and clos- 
ing hours, overtime, and eai'ly summi'i’ chv-nig hours. Lhnstmas overtime, 
seasonal work and siiecial jirivileges for shipping iluring w’orking hour.s. early 
h'aving on rainy days, ailoliiient for limeli, and one day olf for women eacii 
month. 

(Rie of the most interesting revelations in conni'ction with ihe investigation 
of conditions of employment in these Now' York rotail storos is the fa(‘t tliat, 
excepting when there is a sale, shoppers do not begin to purchase to any extent 
before 10.30 or 11 o’clock mornings. 

In the rejHirt of the tirst investigation, conveyed to the firms in IVlarch, 1913, 
a shorter workday was emphatically recommended, eight liours being the stand- 
ard. 

The retail dry goods association was urged to eonsiih'r favoralily adopting 
the policy of opening at 9 o’clock, and for nine months in the year, beginning 
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LI. closing at 0 <>M<)ck, 5 ]). in. bnin^ thn laair sn^^^a'stad for closing 
from Jnim lo to Soi)tomlM‘r lo. 

Lord cA Taylor antliorizLMl tin' following statomont on Jane 17, 1013, starting 
a iK'w policy, tho storo at prostmt opens at 9 a. m. This is in accordance with 
tin' suggestion of the federation 

Now, we have through the dlorts of iddlanthropic and official bodies a new 
State law fixing the hours at nine in tiie department stores, which has caused 
many others to siT the opmiing hour at 0 o’cIo( k. Under the system existing 
during our invi^st igat ion tlu' varxing haigth of tho workday in the stori's is 
indicated by the fact that 1*1 had 81 hours exclusive of the lunch period, others 
ranging all tlu' xxay from S[ to 9} iiours, with various deviations in relation to 
Saturday closing. 

The ultimati' idixd uniform workday for nine months, xvhich noxv undoubtedly 
will he regarded as a suggi'slion far too adxanced, is from 9 a. ni. to 5.30 p. m., 
with one hour for lunch. 

In arguing for the shorti'i* workday, .some of tlu^ statements made were, and 
naturally I giM' xou th<-s(‘ arguments because tlu'y w('re based on our tindings: 

it is not so gre.it a liardship for omploMvs who live in remote places to re- 
main Jit woi'k until C p. m. as it Is for them to aiTive at 8 or 8.30 a. m. The 
I'urly ojiening mato'S a long day of faligiu', and the tired ])hysu‘al and numtal 
conditions ])r('\mit alert comjiliance with demands of customers. To iva(‘h the 
stori^ at 8 30 manv must h‘av(‘ home at 7, arising at G. The same peiaod for 
travi'l wMl! taU(‘ tin' workmx if allowed to h'ave promptly at G, hack into tin' 
liome iiossiOly in time for a 7 30 iwening meal. Umploxees, lin'd after so many 
liours of stiain, havi' no ambition to study to iucrea-^e elhcn'iicy, 

Tin* practici', with two exci'jdions, is to work statnmar.x tiri'men tind ('ngiiu'crs 
all the way Irom lO to J3 hours, ''Pins ]>lan should he supi'rseded by one ])('r- 
milting threi' (‘ight-hour sliilts, as is the < as(‘ with tlie Cn'enliut-Siegel Cooper 
(hi. and Jlloomingdah' Pros, d'lie s(‘\ei-it.\ ot the wau’k of the st.ationary firemen, 
the monoiony due to his isolation, and I In' long workday, to which should he 
addl’d the time leipiiied to (rax el hetxvoi'U his place of abode and tho store, malm 
lor fatigue so ('X(‘essi\(' that the man ran have neither ambition to read and to 
improve liimsi'lf, nor time to devoto to his family, “ evi'ii for a Sunday stroll in 
the iiark” to enjoy tlm society of his children on that day which to manx spells 
r-e-s-t. 

'Phi' 12-hour workday for barn men aKo is deplorable and should )k' i-liort- 
eiied. The time alloxved them between sxvings is of no groat .adxantage. 

Porters tuid night xvatelimen xvere found working regularly 1 I liours. 

Mr. W. L. Saunders, ihairman of our New York xvelfare committee, urged 
the stori's to close during the heated term at 5 p m. tixe daxs in the week 
(Satunla.xs at noon), hut xxas not suceessfat in gaining com]ilmnee on tiio ]iart 
of the association as a whole. In urging all to close at noon on Saturdays, the 
policy of James A. Ilcarn A Son to close all day Saturday xvas ipioted. Pecent 
announcements indieate exeii a more generous jioliey on the jmrt of some stores, 
i. ('., both tho Saturday holiday in July and August and two weeks’ vacation 
xvitii jiay. 

'Phe foderalion’s investigation showed a practice in several stoi'os of alloxv- 
iiig as many clerks as possible when business was quiet to go home at 4 or 
4 30 o’clock. 'Phesc early quitting time jiasscs are freely given on rainy da>s 
at several of tlie stores, and anxame miglit secure leave at 5 o'cloclc on nitpli- 
eation for any n'asonahle caiisi' at Macy's, and in this store, as in many others, 
emjiloyees are not held to strict accountability at the morning ropoi'ting hour 
during iiu'lenu'nt weather. 

Worthy of emulation ai-<' jilans for iiermilting clerks in summer to arrive at 
9 o’clock at liaist altcrnati' woeks, as at Mc(’rc('ry's (until tin' shoi’ti'i* xvork- 
day may he innuguratc'd ) and arranging so that men in tlie delivery di'iiart- 
ment m*('d not work long('r than 10 liours any day, except in case of special 
emergency. 

Plven shopping time xxas allowmd in some stores, eitln'r inside the store or 
outside, generally in the morning. Always in the morning, before the shopping 
begins. 

It has been proven beyond doubt that to permit the women to remain home 
one day in llu' month without notice other than to have a telephone message 
sent the day of alisenee iloos not cripple any department. 

Christmas work and ovc'rtlme constituti' two subjects which deserve con- 
siderable criticism. With regard to the former, at least, It is only just to say 
that considerable betterment has been elTected xxilhin the past fexv years, and, 
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furtlier, that Iho shopphij? public must ltst‘lf Ix'ur n portion of the blame for 
a custom which is little sliort of the inhuman at times, as prju'ticcd in some 
places. A number of tlie stores iinesligated Mere able to (h'lnonstrate tliat 
they are doing much to mitigate what may not inappropriately i»e termed tlio 
“(lliristmas evil.” ^ 

I do not take it that you care to Itave me mention tlie names of tliese places, 
wliich can he mentioned, if you desire. S(M(‘ral Sixtli Avcuiue stores kt^pt 
open last year only Friday and Satunlay nights prec(‘ding ('hristmas, and 
others thri'e insOaid of six niglits as ]»r<niousiy. It litis Ihhmi shown conclu- 
siv(‘ly tlirough this investigation that husitu'vs can he <‘onducte<l without the 
niglit M’ork preci'ding Fhnstmas, and as tlu‘ strain of S('llmg during the day 
itsc'lf is almost niu'ndurahlc iluring that jx'riod, overtniu‘ (thrislmas shopping 
is \ery unwise under any larcumstanci's. 

in summing up tla* situation it may lie said that some of tlu' stores pay for 
ov(‘i-time lad’orc' tlu' liolida\s, others (urnish sujipcu* moiuw, ami still otlau’s 
give a fri'e luncheon, whih' one gi\('s supiier mom\v and a spring outing in Inai 
of extra jiay. 

l)c]iartnu‘nt stores, of cours(\ ri'quire a gn'at <leal mor<‘ hidp during the rush 
tinu' at Fhristiuas than at any othm* season during the year. 'I'lie force of 
one m(Mlium-grad(' store, which a\erag(‘s emphnci's regularly, runs a?=« 

liigii as O.OOU dui'ing this jicriod ; whiU' another, a\<'raging 4. odd, ])uts on 1,500 
extra workms. No sane jxu'son would aigue that a store should keep such i^xtra 
('mplo\ees afterwards with notiiing tor tlunii to do; in the ma,joi’ity of eases 
t('ni])orary ('m])lo,\ nu'nl is no liardslup. Many who an^ in trades with <lull 
seasons at (Miristinas and many not in iudu''try who de-iri* to male' jiiii money 
to buy Fhrisimas iiri'-^mds go into ih'partnu-nt stori's at that tinu'. This Is 
tiirtlii'i’ explained by tin* stateiiKUit ot oia^ of tin' ollicers of oia' of tin' largest 
conipanii's in N'l'W Voi k to (he I'lfeet lii.it (hey talvo on during (he four to eight 
wiH'ks iniin('di<i(<'l,\ lai'ci'ding ('hiistnnm an avmagi' <>1 l!dd men and woiiU'U 
<'m]>lo\ed in whoh'sah' ti’adi'S, whoso dull time commences about the tinu' thii 
department stori's bi'come vei y busy. And many return at oin-i' to tlieir trade 
upon till' closi' ol this holiday si'ason. 

Put thi're IS a pi'Csisbuit ckiim that sonietinii'S in la.\ing off a( this jx'riod 
linns will dismiss numbeis who ha\<' betm steailily employed and will take 
them back a fiwv da,\s later at a redu<-ed wage. 

o^ I in 1 \i 1, w ouK, 

There w:is I'nough ('Videnci' of o\ertime work to maki' it imi>or(ant to offer 
a ri'coninu'iidation which, if adoj)t<'d, should lead to reorgani/,at ion in siicii a 
w.iy as to practieally caiisi' its discont inu.im <' It was not practicable to make 
a searching inipiiry into the grii/vance wiinh is in thi' air in sonii' ]>laces “that 
thi'i’i' are always some detained until tl kd. 7. and I'Vi'n 7 kd ]). m.” llow general 
it is to reipiire W’ork after hours i( can not be said; tluit all linns do not 
rigi<lil> ]U’e\('nt it is aiiparent. And the aiguments wi'ri' \ery amusing to us 
in that conneetion and sometimes irritating One supei-int(*ndent showi'd his 
disposition by stating, will* I'eteience to talks aKi-r hours, “tli(‘''e talks are 
for tlie beiu'lit of tlio eh'rks, and we have no reipiests for them to be abandoned; 
on the contrary, the cU'rks would be o[>pos('(l to sindi aetion.” Jiist as though 
they ( tile emjilox ees) would maki' su< h a ie<pi<'"-t. 

Of cours(‘, thi'se talks ari' for the heiielii ot the ( lerks, and their ima’i'ased 
I'nieieiiey re'^iiUiiig is also of value to the liniis, and the employees would not 
fei'l free to ri'ipii'sl their aiiandonmeiit ; if the> weri' I'onsultisl. it is more than 
liK'('h\ they wauild suggest ha\ iiig this ('dm at lonal work on tlie linn's time. 

We urge lliat emjiloyees should not he asked to remain alti'r hours, as at 
some stores, to attend mi'i'tings to he insirmded in tlu' work, nor should (hey 
he reipiired to remain afli'r the (dosing hour to ]nil tlu'ir stixdv in ordor, tliere 
being ample time mornings, exci'iit on sale da>s, for I hat work, or stores should 
close to the jiiihlie a few minutes before the tiiiu' for s('uding tlu' employei'S 
liome to giv(' them an opportuuily to again arrange their stoid;. It is said that 
it is imjiossihle to get the ('in])loy('('S tliemselves to leav(‘ until afti'r they gi't 
their stoidv in a reasonable degri'e of ordt'r. In tliat case employees sliould he 
given the preferenci' over the public in the last ('Ud of the day. 

We not only recommended the discontinuance of this oxertime wa)rk, except 
in eas('s of emergency, when it is essential, iuit we said that it is the essence of 
justice to pay time and one-half for exenings and double lime for holidays and 
Sundays. This would serve to deter lieads of departments from keeping tlie 
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(*iii|)l().v(vs after lioiirs, as the first inttM'ost of thost‘ tieads is to IoHl'p down ex- 
fHnise in their depurtinents. 'flie\ would then eall their iii^eiunty into place 
to lind time to instruct as to the next <lay’s ( 1100 % such us for spisdal sales, 
without encroai'hintj; on the emplo.vees’ time. Tla^y are not tlu* only oims to 
suffi'T, as the (h^tmilion also acts on (lunr fainiru's, inakintt their hour for the 
('viMiiiiK ini'Sil uncertain. * 

We come now to chapter on wajtes, EsiHuinl interest is centered in the 
wa^'es of sahcswonnm, who, however, constitnt(‘ l(‘ss than oO ]>er emit of the 
women ein|)loy«M‘s in the stori's reiiri^sented in this iminiry, the sanu‘ ratio prob- 
ably hohlini; ^ood tor ail ndail stori's. I luring our first invest i^'at ion in 1011 
tlu're was mad(‘ an (‘\aminalion of the jiay rolls <d‘ tlu' full coinplmnent in the 
sales forces of two st»>r(‘s of medium K»*ad(‘, which showed the averaj^e for 
sah'swoineii to 1 k‘ 00 a wis'k in thoso two ston‘S. 

In one store 11 wcn‘ tound sidlm;:: at $4 od and undt'r, and in another 4 at 
$l.r)d; but th(' hi;; chms im'cimmmI sif ij;?, and it^S a wi'eU, as was found to he the 
< as(‘ in tin* si‘c»)nd examination ot the pa> rolls of IT ('stahlishnients. It may 
he said that tlii' iiidivnlnal waee slatmnents both in tin' lir->t and second ('xami- 
nations mirrored lor tin' first tune to tin' coiK't'rns their ai'm'ral conditions, 
and in both insfanci'S U'd to clmtmes for thosi' n'ci'iMii;; tin' lowest wamo'S. I'o 
have a dt'lmiti' nnniln'r n'ci'ivim; certain weekly ratios uinU'i* spi'cial classitica- 
tions (»n one slns't (»f pajH'i* au^e an ar;j:unn'nt of weutht, and was quu'kly 
iH'i'i eiv ed. 

4’lie vvaite of the saU'swoman pn'si'ids tlie most vi'micj; o\' all the ]>rohl('ms 
the stmh'iit of the di'parlnn'nt-stoi e situation encount(*rs, ('ven thouah tin' sales 
forc(' is a comp.ir<itiV('l> small juojiortion «d tin' total nuniher of mnplo.vc'i'S in 
such coiK'i'rns; and, accoi'diiia to liautes ohtaiin'd from tin' pay rolls in IT New 
Volk slori's, tin' sali'svv omen const it uti' U '^s than od piw cent of tin' numln'r of 
woiiK'H emitlo.v ('I'S. 

That the waaes of women in nuinv hiMiiches ot industry — (h'jiarluu'iit stori's, 
ollices, or factoru'S — are inadi'quaie is an opinion In'ld hy many, it not most, of 
those who liav(' tlie areale-^t siud.v to this ipieslion IIck'iu Ih's a jiroli- 

h'lii at h'ast a (piarli'r (d' a lentiirv old, but which has Ih'couk' incri'asi naly 
acuti' within tin' past di'cade. 'This w(* must l<ice when coiisidi'i'in;; the waao 
)ilnise of the di'pai t mi'id-ston' prehlem. 

It heianu' a matter ot iiiten"'i to tra<'(' tin' di'v eloimu'ut of women in sa1es- 
maushiji and to learn that in IS.hp tin* oiilv oc( upai mui ojM'n to wonn'ii in N('vv 
Jhialand was that of si'amsi h's-, at Nl ‘J.T a wis'k, out ot which To c('nis was 
])aid lor lodaina. Imht, and fuel, makim; it neu'-saiy tor them to hea 1 roiii 
in'iievolent citizens. \\ In'ii laki'ii into tin' shops shoitlv atlerwards it was tlui 
custom to pay women oiilv a litth' mor<' than Ihev had r('''ei\ed in tlu'ir ]ii'('vi- 
ous oicupation, 4'ln‘ t('\til«' mills, toe (>\ampl<'. paid woiin'ii .>2 a wi'i'k, with 
hoard. Ins'ause as dotiiestic servants thev could ('arn only $1.50, with hoanl. 
‘‘ Ih'j^innin;; at tfl -5 a wi'ek, tin' ui*waid ]),iih of woman's vvaite has hi'eii I'xci's- 
sivt'l.v Iona and arduous” In Hunt's .Met chants' Maaazine for 18t;5 the em- 
plov nu'til of ladii'S as « lerks in sltU'i'S was mentioned as somethina^ unusual, 
and in the sanu' iK’rnMl 1lu‘ New \oik 4'inn's was tound ('arneslly udvocatin;; 
emplo.vnient ot women as <‘lerks in i(*1ail dr.v ;;oods stores 

In our inv ('st leat ion W(' ('mi>lo> laihlic a<'count Hits to make a special thormmh 
inspt'ction of tlu' yiav rolls of ihe em])lou'('S ol a c('rtain lar;;e numlK'r of firms. 
T am frank' to sa.v that 1 Ik'Iii'M' that in all Ihe investmat ions w'c have made 
this is tin' first timt' in any triuU'— and tin' last timi*, too. tor it has not yi't in'cn 
d«>iu' an} h('lt('r or as well that tin' individual amounts, tin' actual dith'rences 
of till' amounts paid, have hi'i'ii taken din'ctly from tlu' jiay rolls of tlu'se vari- 
ous ('las.sitications and tin' situation as it really is, as to the amounts piiven, 
securi'd. 

We took the w('ek of Ajiril 10, for our inspection. In ordi'r to si'cure 

the accuracy of the liauri's various ti'sts were made' as to the amounts of the 
rolls, rates, sex, atte, and mimhers witli (c) the ^tem'ral hooks, (b) ori;;inal 
jippln atlons, (c) cards of iveord, id) healtli-departnu'nt (‘I'rtiticati'S of a^e, 
(c) rolls of previous vwek, and (/) printed lists of departments, which tests 
showed no irre.milaritie.s. 

In pri'parin;; tlu'se titturi's the commissions and premiums for the wc'ck have 
not b('('n ineludi'd. ns it was fi'K that no one vviH'k in the yi'ar (‘onld be taken tis 
repres('ntat ive ol the avt'raire earnimts under tln'se headin.its for the year. 

Under Ihe headini:: ol ‘‘all others” are ineludi'd cash j^lrls, biiiidlers, mes- 
son;^crs. stock girls, ollicc ('iiiployccs, and miscellancou.s help. 
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III con.s tiler Uiese sUiteinoiits (ho lolh)^vill^ pohitsi should he home in 
mind : 

(a) Einploye(« in the luauufncturiu;; dopartnieiitt!; shown as rated at los^ 
Ilian $3 iH‘r wev^k were In eM‘ry case milUnery apprentices learning the trade. 

(t») Only those who actcxl solely as saleswomen lune hivn so classed, the 
assistant buyers, who also in the niajorily of eases sell, liein.ut sliown si'parately. 
The wai};es of buyers do not apinair in our li-ures. 

(<) In addition to Wafa'S shown on the exhibits promiiiins were jiaid on 
certaui Sides of gooils to sak'swomen in all stores but four, 

i (H In tlie majority <»r stores some selieme exmtial f<»r jiayment of com* 
missions on sales to sale.sv\omeu in cinTam de\)artineiits. Tins practice sisaas 
to Ih‘ steadily jjainin?; ground, ami w^e were Informed, in two or thriv of the 
htori's visited, that Tliey wei(‘ iictnally iustalhn^, or had under consuleraiion 
the immi^duile insudlatLon of, systems whereby sideswomen would recc'd e 
adddioual remiiueiation throughout the oraam/>at ion. 

(c) From Exhibit A it will bi" noted (hat the average rate received by sales- 
women is lower tlian that of the women in the inannfael nrimr depart im'iits, 
line iRissibly to the skilled lalior which must Ik* emph^yed for the latter clas.s 
of work. 

While tlie exhibits are self-exidaiiatory, we would lanut out that tlie averuKO 
weekly watte receuevl by saleswomen is Sb.'il, wiiile that for all employees, 
('xclusi\e of bih\ers, is .$8.AS. As shown by Evluhit 15, 3, IJT salesvcomeii are 
ii'('ri\irm c\a,C''s lalow’ 5?S, or iier cent of the total number, vvluU' over at 

|M'r cent (»1 the total vtoineu emplovc'es in all slcu’i'S vi.siteil were re^viviii;; 
less than this amount. 

Cenc'raliziuti; broadly before f^oing into detail, It may be sUited that tluei' 
ia'as, in a v\av, siimtnaiize the uiloimation bioiialil to light in this jdia.se 
o1 ilu'Civio I'l (lei a ! ion's iiiv ('st igatnui, it Ix'ing la'uieiuhou'il that social workers 
liuve given as the lowest reasonable living wage tor a girl entirely self- 
su}))M>iiing in New York, althougli ^8 is the standard set by such invc^sti- 
galois in Host on. 

1. 'I’Ik' average wage ]»aid woim'ii empltni'es in N('w \'<nk (U']iarlmt'm siore-i 
IS apjs e( nilil.N Jiichor than (he average ol factories, mills, and like indn.''tiies 
ill w tin ii vvomt'n au' einplovcd in that <’iv. 

2 . Tlie avt'rage of tlu' wage's paid vvomon by the hire*' de]>artim'nt stori's 
is much li'clim* than tliat of tlu'ir small emnpchiLors ami the thousands of 
retailers in various lines of tradec 

3. 3 liat Ik (1 per cv'i'l, or 3. IHT ot llu' S,S>bT sah^'W omen, and 51 33 ]hm* rsmt 
or JbP78 of all the vvoimn e'mjilo.see's, t(duliug Ib.bJT, in IT Xew Veirk store's 
ge't le'.>s liian .SS a vvi'e'k. One sToie' has none' 'veiling under i^S and onlv b 1 
inide‘1' 8b, while another having 2 at h'ss than sS has on!\ 5 uiuh't- .s'.i da i 
<uher iiaml, the're are' 05-1 of the total numht'i- (d* teminine' emplo.ve'e'S re'eeiving 
uiieler 8 b i^i‘d 2,003 getting h'ss than 85. 

The gi'tie'ral siinatioii is indicated b\ the folheutng: 


Average rate of saleswome'n _ __ _ .fO. 51 

Im-lmlnig <-ommmMons jiaid in certain stole'. . _ „ t* .hS 

Aveiage rtd ♦' c>f viome'n employees in tin* mamit.ionii mg de'partnu'iil^ , 10 P3 

Average* rate of uK otlier feminim* vniplo.ve'es ^ 7 00 

Over 10 years eif age ^ _ ^ 7 00 

Endear 1(5 .velars of age _ 3. ,S"» 

Average rale* nt all le'mintne employt'e's , ,S .YS 

Inclueling cxnnmissiuiis jndci in ce*rtain stores__ 8.70 


The four classitications iiidieatt'd in the taide we're* taken liecause they inade^ 
ixessible a cxaumoii basis, wliieli, with the v.irie'ty of nietluHis of elividiug 
forees in the stores, would otherwise have made aee'urate statistics imiKissibU' 
of tittainment. 

The elitiiculty of securing a common basis for compariscjn may Ix) Indi- 
eate'el by tlie fact ibat two of the high-gruele stores, belonging to the same 
lirm and selling the same elas.s of goods, elitTc'reel so In their elassilications 
that nothing slmrt of the four taken by us we>uld enable us to make tlieir con- 
ditions comparable. 

The highest avei'age wage rate paid sjile.swomen in any given store ks $11.19; 
the lowest iK'ing $7.11. The liighest wage paiil any imiivultial woman (not 
buyer or as.slstant buyer) is $(»c). uiui the lowest is $45.50, Excluding the four 
tirms paying the highest wage rate's to saleswomen, $14.49, $13.43, $11.51, and 
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.$10 3o, r('S|KM-tivo1y, tlic jivoru^e rato paid saleswomen in the other 13 

stores is $8.38. 

I want to eall join* attention to u few speeinl fi^,nires. Takinj:; 1hc rate of wage 
])ai(I s;il(‘SW’Oin(ai under $11, tlaa-e wer(‘ (5,753 of tlu‘ 8,8(57 ns-eiving less tliari 
$11, and of that 8,807 th(‘re W(‘re 7, (5(53 ree<d\ing less than $13, the percentage 
being 80 42. 

33ien taking those niaka’ Id jtsn’s ttf age receiving less than $.5, there were 
874, and out of a tola! of 0(52. Ai\d of the total eini)!oy(a‘s in all stoivs, once 
more I lauterate, tliat out of 10,(527 women there were 10,078 securing less 
than $8. 

34i(‘ fairness of tin' Dalcaadion's averages must he emphasized when il is 
laaiUzi'd that in this iiKpiiry afO'cting s:il«'sw’onum the average rate is that ('f 
tli(' full compUmiuit of (1 h‘ sales forc(‘ in vuch of 17 stoia'S, and tlum of all taken 
togetlu'r. In no olluu' way can a correct avt'rage Ix' secured. Iinestigations 
other than that of the (hwernment into wages <tf s.alesw’onu'ii made in various 
Iiarls of t!i(‘ (‘ountry hav(‘ imt Ixxm sci(uitdi<‘ f<»r tlu* r<'a.s<ui th.it “a givmi num- 
ix'r of salt'sw onusi ” has luxui tin* basis. Under su<‘h a plan 1h(' full group se- 
l('ct('d may all he g(4ting approximat(4y the same salaries and simply represent 
t\p<'s fi'oiu S('V(U’al ston's. 

It wouhl h(' an easy matter to lake a group living in a parrnmlar community 
an<l to show' that their a\('rage w’aae is $(5, but in that number tluu’c' may not be 
any gi'lting llu' higlu'st or the hw' ('st salary It would therefore not represent 
an aviM'aco in a gi\en store, to say nothing of the industry. 

A\erage-; may mislead and la* untair to h*w-w.me groups, as a few' high 
salaries eon'<i(U*rably inert'ase llu* rate. Tlu'refore, the tahh* in Uxhihit 15 giv(*s 
tlu* fairest id(‘a tis to the numbers receiving certain definite wages and should 
be clos(4v evandned. 

renditions vary to an almost incredible degree. 

34H*r(‘ arc* various statistu's giv(*n lu're to show' how luiyers in some stores 
i-('cei\e more in jiroportion than salesw’omen in tliosi* stoix's, and in others the 
sah'swonieii r('c(‘i\(* \t'rv jnm h le'>s in i»roportion to tin* buy('i’s. 3'hat is to say, 
sonu* sloi’i's ]>ay more to their buy(‘rs in lu'oportion to the saleswomen, while 
otlu'r stores gi\e the ]»r('ferenc(‘ to the saleswomen. 

h'lK'ia* ari* gu'at rewards in some of tlns(' stores, l^or examiih*, in one a hiiver 
who started at $5 a week now' draws $.5.(H)() a year. Anotluu’ oiu*, a hn.\er heguii 
at $2 00 and is now re(‘<*lving $10,000 annually. 

Some stois's immediately followed the fe<h*ration’s tiist is'port with an in- 
er(':is(‘ of juniors, including some sales girls in a 1('W instanci's, from $3 to $1, 
natnr.illy aff('eling also those getting $.5 and $0. 

"WMiile the invt'stigation has siiown tluit llauv is no jnstifieation for the ap- 
parently jioiuilar ideal that it is tlie policy of tiny ndtiil linn to set ti low' scale 
for woiiK*!! with tin* ('\]a*ctidion timt wage's will he* aelded to in a dishonorable 
way, it is true* that there* an* nianv re*ee*i\ing a rate of wtige^ too low' to enable 
them to live with any eh'gre'e* of e-omfort wli(*n ohiige'd to hotird w’ith strangers. 

3’he (pK'stion has imt la-en gone into as te> wlie'tlu'r ;i girl eir hoy living tit liemio 
may work in a steua* for le'sx tlum a li\ing w'age tis a lieginne'r wiiile learning 
tile trtide, im]>ort:int as that is. This tdso carru'S with it the* eiui'stion, Is there 
ohje'ction to the Ide'ti of oti rents e-onlnhnting towarel the*' sujiiiort eef tlu'ir (4iil- 
dre'ii while* learning a trade*? It is innally tidveieateal that they sjiouhl share 
witli tiie e•mplo.^er in liie cost of the imlustritil training give'ii in his esttiblisli- 
ment tinel that a spe'citil api)re*nti<‘e'ship rtde is allow'ance. 

Although tlie pre've'iit tiM'rtige* wtige in ele*partni(*nt store's is iiiglier than in 
ftiedoi’ie's, tis lias heeui shown liy re'ce'ut Umle*d State's fJovernment statistics, 
W’lii<4i will surprise many, that fact eloes uot prove tliat de^partme'iit-store sales- 
w'omen ge*t eimugli, but mav rather aee-entuate the low' wgige of women in mami- 
faetiire. It dele's rc'dnee the cause for erilieism le*veled at de^iiartrnent stores, 
but met re'sponsiliility feir lu'lping tee Itring ahenit a he'tte'r condition. 

began to sevk argunmuts to imluee the retail dry goeals meu'chants to in- 
crease^ tlie w'age*s of the large class. \Vhate*\er argume*nt iniglit have he*on 
bronglit forwarel feir this purpose w'emlel liave been strengtlieneel if it could he 
shewvii tliat women workers in other ocenjiatiems elomandlng ajiproximatt'ly the 
same inte'llige*nee ami skill were receiving higher w'ages than in dejiartment 
stores. An examination of the existing material failed to r(*veal any figures 
whl( h could be so interpreted. In fact, it was siirprhsing to find that the only 
conclusion to be drawn from existing material W'as that however low the wxage's 
for large numbers were in department stores, they were still lower in other 
occupations. 
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It seomed iiiipo^slblo lh;it wajios in New York at tins tiino could be a^ low for 
factory wonu'n as (Ix'y wcrc^ sliown in tbc (Jovcrnnicnt ropou on tln^ C’ondition 
of Woman and Child Wajrt‘ Karners, aial thcivtorc a special ('(Tort was mad(‘ to 
secure (In' latest intormation. 'I’lie New York Slate lH‘]»artmenL of Lal»»tr was 
apfiealed to lor the recent statisti<-s in New , York C’lty surrounding lactory 
women’s waives when' livim^ conditions would be the same as for (U'partment- 
stor(‘ women, but there was notlnim to be bad from that buri'au. d'lie pendiuf; 
iiapiiry in the dress and waist iinlustry brought no indication of a bii^dier 
avm'jip' for factory cvomeii. 

MMie United Stall's Covernment W’as appealed to for its lati'st fnj;uros, and 
information was ^iven coneernim:: JkS, IS2 factory worlo'is in sin h lar^a' citu's as 
Itoston, New York. rbiladel](hia, Ibalt imoia', and Cbnaao, I’liesi' tiauri's wi'ri' 
basis! upon the ai tnal w'ei'kly earniims tor the wei'k and showed a median lino 
somewlu're betw’een .$(> and $d.2() a wi'ek for women IS >ears of n;:;e and over, 
with 41.1 pi'i* ci'nt i-eceiMiijjc less than $(>. ''riius the I'ompanson made by the 
CoM'rnment in its report between department-store saleswomen and fai tory 
woi-K'crs ill New York City, both in IPOP, still held the (oret‘ of its ai;rei,'ni('nt ; 
it ,i!:a\e the iiv{'ra;.re wi'ekly waae rjite of h.PlO saU'swomen in VI di'partnu'ut 
stores in Ni'W' \ ork as $.SSt and the a\eraae weekly waives ot 1.71)2 (212 bi'in^ 
weekly (‘amines and l.h.hO weekly waire i-Jiles) women emplo\e<l in faetories, 
mills, and like inilustnes in New \ oi k Cil\ Jis isd 12. Our invest i;,m I loii ^^as 
eontiiu'd to department stori's. We made no inspeciion of thi' smaller retail 
stores, 'khe Covernment, bowe\er, ^iM's fer all department and ri'tail store 
women in New Yoilc Citv. ineludin;.C the lamentably low'-wa<4(' cl.iss in the small 
retfiil n and 10 cent stores and ilejia rt meiit .■vpnes, SO.OT-Iess than the aM'raito 
gi\en foj' faeloj'ies in New^ York, namely, SO. 12. It may he Jidiled here that in 
deiiartment stoi'es alone our ti^xuri's m\e the aM-raae tor all lenunine emiiloyecs 
as .'fS oS. ddie CoM'rnment leixul calls atti'iition to the fact that in the small 
retail stores, and especially in the .0 and 10 cent stores, the w'a;4es paid arc' con- 
siilerabh less than in tlu' deiiartnicnt store's. 

'The condition with refei eiu'C to tlie fuc((>i.\ a\ orkc'i's in the hirin^ cities of the 
Cnitc'd Slates is so deploralile that I mu''! (all M>ur special attention to the 
bricl abstract w 0 h releretr e t hereto on pace 2r» ol our rejiort. If there' bo time, 
1 should like to emphasi/.(‘ .some on tho e jioints. 

Ni'M'I t heless, while I heso salcs\\<nncn must naturall.v be of a class able to 
meet the ]mhlK', coiuerst' in Miiali.''h, and ha\e pidament and e\]K'rt kuiowledito 
not essi'.'ual in nieilianical lines, there must be known to them slock, slyh's, 
and jioln', ‘ of tlu' store; the\ must ha\e abilitx to discriminate' between 1>])es 
of customers, be acmirate in lilliin; orders, and i»oss<‘ss m.Uhematical atlaili- 
ineiits c'liahlina: them to till out most ('xailiiia: che< ks, (akimi: the ingenuity of 
(he aM'iaire exiieiY aciountant, as, lor instance, “(' ( i. 1 ). exchaime,” “ Straight 
C. (). T),” “Fail! e\chana<',” C. I>. ]>ait iiaid ” ( ). 1) ])art char;j:e,” 

“Charge to one address, send to another addrc'ss,” “ Ity cash on C. O. 1)., check 
No. 2211,” “Driver to colh'ct,” and other innumerahk' variations to bc' n'lneni- 
ber'ed 

44ie CoM'rnmenI rc'port, in a similar aii'oiint, states: “It seems exidc'nf that 
womi'ii possessimj; such iiiialilicat ions must he ihawn from thos(' a\ hose' li\ iin^ 
conditions are ^j:ood or fair and wimsc' a\eraac' i'arnint-''s amount to tfS and over.” 

It must also be borne in mind that the expense of the saleswoman in the 
mailer ot wc'arlna' a)»{)ai-('l niu.st bc' limlu'r than that ol woim'ii in factory work, 
as a lu'at u]»ii('aranc(' is one of the' reipiiia'mc'iils in sah"-manship, 

Tlu' exp('ns(' to tiu' tirms ot taking im'xpc'ru'nced a>ris and a^ieintii: them “in- 
dustrial Iraiiiin;;- with [lay ’’ is certainly h('a\.\, at least for tho first year of 
emplo.x nienl , but exjK'rtnc'ss can not hi' d('V('lop('d unless the body is nourished 
and kojit warm and in Knod iiealth, and (‘ven $S in New York' will fiirnisli tho 
^irl who hoards with only tlie bare lU'cessitic's. 1 lU'thcienc.v cc'i’lainly bas some 
relatiop to the lonix workday (fatijxue) and low' wa}.,u's. And that we call atten- 
tion to in no unci'i'tain t('rms. 

Wc' also stall'd that tirms should not take advantage of ^^irls who Ii\e within 
walking distance by payiiii; the so-called community wares. 

The recent testimony in Chicaj^o. ^iveii ])y a ma.joritv of the store' proprietors, 
indicated that profits w’oiild ])ermit the pa.xment of biahi'r wares without in- 
creasing the price of merc'bandise. Upon that point the individual stores alone 
in New' York are In a jiosition to rive facts as to possibilities in tlu'ir conci'rns. 
But. in any event, the public should not be riven low jirices at the expense ot the 
employees. 
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If tlh‘ }H made tliul the trade will not l>ear an iiiercase in wages, 

sueli as pajmg not less than to women of a ycair’s selling exi>erience and .1^3 
to all Ixty and girl paekers, hundlers, and other beginners, the answ'er must be 
that in oilier industries the cost has lu'en placed upon the consumer. When 
it is niaile ch\‘ir to the ])ublic tl^at it has bfam profiting at the exiiense of tlm 
gills in the ileparlmont stores surely the sentiment will he that it must consent 
to have the burden jilaced uiwin the industry or slop hmling fault with the 
department stort^ for jiaying low' waiges. It is, of course, possible that the 
stori's eah'ring to tiu' common peoph', if they raise their prices, w'ould touch 
the yxKir peojile and not the ri< h. 

1 am in doubt as to how mnch of your time on this subject I should take. 

Chairman Wai.sti. 1 suggest, Miss P.eeks, if there is an\ tiling that >oii have 
detadiMl in wilting, in mamiseript form, tht‘ rule of the commission has Ixvn to 
just submit it and supplement it with any verbal suggestions that >ou may 
have' to ampliiy it. 

Mi'^s I'.KKKs. ''I'hank jou. 

'The matter of training tor efhcuuicy was takt'U up luirticularly. It is claimed 
Hint then' is no longer anv nail salesmanslnji in Niwv ^'ork City. 

Till' jiresent <‘on( inuat ion school work in some of the store‘s came about 
llirounli an (‘tTort ot that (liaracter, in <*omiection with our work at the Hotel 
Astor, and is \er\ imn h in line with the work now iieing done m Cinciiinal i, 
w lH*r(' tli(‘ work is doiu* iii th(‘ stores, and, tiierefcoaN uku'i' ellix'live. 

'I’heie is nn economic inlluoiice upon the wages of women whirli si*eiiis not 
to ha\e he< a taUmi into consuU*ration w'hich is tiu' low' wage* paid to many tMX's 
of men w ag<‘ earners. 

I hop<' ,vou will giv(‘ that (‘onsideration in tins inquiry. 

The gre<at('st injuslhe in this dirivtion is shnv piomotions. Tlu're is a 
tendency to overlook lln‘ girls who have heoii jiromoled to minor sales pose 
lions, sm li as in liie notions, from being ji.n Ivot's, biindlms, or iiK's-'Cngers, this 
fiaving IxM’ii found tine in (In' highest gr.ide slori's w lima' the tinest t.vfie of 
emploseos ami most skdhsl <m(*s ai(‘ to be lotind laaeiving Ha; liighest salaries, 
as well as in the others, and tlu‘ length of ser\ ici' ot mess«'ngers is sorneimies 
ovi'rlooked alrogi't lier. Tla' nu'lination in sonx' ston's is to employ large mim- 
hois at low salaru's lalla r lhan to reward iMticiency, ami ('xpe^-t greater si'rvico 
trom coiaparat iM‘l> lew. 

Large nnnihers I'omiiarut i\ clj ineflhu'nt an' requin'd in the claaip-erade 
stores, it IS clainusl, to handh' tlu' laige crowds; but it is not uec('ssai.\ to 
kei'p girls who arc* elhciciit as long as 7 .vi'ai's’ selling at $15 and $7. 'I'hat not 
only IS true, but some stores los(‘ Hnongli icsignatimis many comjx'lent sales 
]><‘i’sons bei ause penodnal promotions are made. While stores ])a.\iiig tin* 
highest wages have remarkahiv stahh' lories, it is truO' that eondilioiis in 
olhers (Hnitirm the genera! rule in indimtiN that it can not he left to Hie lancy 
of heads of departments or huvers to reward indiMilual merit. It was not 
poNsihle to havi' the accountant s laluilate wages according lo lengtli of ser\ i(‘e, 
Ix'caime I'eeord.s were not readily a\.iilahl(* or did not ('\mt at all, and in such 
cases individual inquiries would liave hei'ii m'c»>s,sary. 

In some stores wiieii askml how Hiev arranged their ])romotions Hiey said, 
“it was l(‘ft to the hu.vers or until the girls aski'd for it.” d’lu'ir etliciency was 
then lookiHl U]) ami Hie raise based upon this, 'riiis iniustice of this pracCns' 
lo till' majority who wouhl not ask for it is |>atenl. Others sai<l: “When the 
jK'rcentage of salary to sales ol an individual shovss a low (‘ost, she gets a 
raise in salarv.” 

In one store only there was found a Imt showing the length of service, and 
when tlie employei'S rma'ived their last raisi*. In this eonnection it may Ix' 
.suggested that there should he some deflmti' plan for im>motion, sucli as Hie 
Tirown s.vstem of discipline employed upon the railroads and many street car 
tines, wlx're a card index is ki'pt, and iK'nixlically consulted as to leugl h of 
si'rvici', marks for good siawiio rcixh'n'd, and so forth, with a view to making 
incri'ases or promotions of Hiose most deserving at least annually, ddiat. as I 
sa.\ , is crit iral. 

Among otiier things we found that 92 per cent, according to the Government 
and our own figures at a jirevioiis time Ixaug about the same, of tlie women 
lived at borne. 

Taking up the iiuestiou of discipline, which Is closely related to tlu' wage 
.s(*ah' and overtime, vve found various methods existing, a few 

Mr, 'fiioMesox. Miss I»e<‘k'^, would you mind submitting to the (‘ommission 
in wailing tlu' balance of your paper? 
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Miss Bkeks. I am v<a-y sorry l<> say 1 would not ha\o timo to do that, hut 
1 will soau tho last tow things lu'ro. if jou hko. 

Chairman W\i,.sii. Are you roadinii: tliis from the saim^ report of whieh tin* 
commission lias a copy? 

Miss Ih'KKs I'txeetilin^ 1 am jmttin^ in interiiolal ions. T wcuihl liU(‘ to 
mention om* tliintt. 

('haiimian \\ alsii. If .\ou can do if without n'adin^ tlie e\tiM('t, Ix'causr we 
will laK(' this, and it is mad(‘ a part of our i-ejiort 

Miss Blkks. ^ es. 'Tht' matt(‘r of ha\imi: so-call('(l }j:ra'vam*(‘ iKtards or con- 
ciliation hoards T con''nhM’ one of the most important. We ha\(‘ aski'd tin' 
sloiN'S to form conciliation <-ommi I Ici's. I ain afiaid that neither tin' (‘ni])lo.\cr 
nor tlu' einiilo.M'e (piiti' appreciate the valn<‘ of tlu' conciliation comiinitis' 
1‘Acry otlii i' tliinUs it-, <-hi<d is o]>cn to reieue complaints, hut (Mipdo.M'es will 
not ao oM'r the he. ids of their dcpartinmits for tiair of dismissal. Coiisc- 
fllK'iitlv, it is ol the ureatest inpiortanci' Malt flim-e should ho sonu‘ arranao- 
nient li> winch their ynnevances m.iy lx* lusird, whether they an* risil or not 
and. ol coiiisi', there are many wln<-h ari' nsal. In uru:inj.t that, we have heuj^nMl 
tliat tlie.\ he coihiiosimI partly of tlu‘ emplo.MH's. As staled, Mu're aie many dis- 
missals without not n (*. 

In the inaitm’ ol the htmelil plans, upon whn h 1 h.ue not tomhed, of course, 
tiime IS a luwv law at ]>r<'s(ml makin;j: it impossihh* (o ha\e i-oinpulsory heiudil 
jilaiis W (' ha^e I'xplained the oh)(s-tion to IImmu, Mh* ]-('s<>)it nient on the jiart 
(d the ('inphwi'cs coiiiina I rpm thi' tiniim s^s^em and com{>ulsory henelit ]»hins. 
as important as p is to iia\e sonu' s\s|em h\ wlm-h those who aie unloilunate 
ma\ re(ei\'e attention 

\ow, theie i oih' (hai>ter upon wlmh 1 h.ue not \ ei tmK'hed, ttnd I lepu’ct 
to sa> it is not jiossihle Ix'c.iiise — — 

('hail man W\isii Is it in tins rejiorl ? 

Alls'- IP 1 i s 'i I's ; il Aoii will alh»w me mci ely to call >our attmition to it. 
( 'h.iii man W m -n A cs 

Miss I’nii'xs We aie still liaxinu in our pmiodn-als a statement nuuh' that 
\xonian. loi niaimi.ii p'a'oiis. will suiitndei- her <has|ii\, and that it is a jiaii 
<d the prom.ini and Inisii.e.s )»olic\ ol the emplo,\<'r to make her add to lu'r 
w aa.es t hi ouph 1 h.il iiK'l ImmI. 

Now, 1 ) la 1 t iculai 1 \ ask th<‘ loiiimi.sion to i('.id our < haptm* on “ d'he sales- 
woman and till' s'o( ml iwil’’ It that were not still iiroimht forward hy so- 
ciiIUmI iM'( 'oinie Willi IS hill nieudv h,\ smialmts who lU'sire only to do away 
with the \ , a' sNsimn altoaether, t shoidd not lall \our attention to Unit This 
lias luM'ii ll)oroiiuhl\ l.ikei, np. and tin' les|inion\ ol‘ e\)>er(s >\ ho handle that 
(pii'slioii I ^;i\en heuininii'.- on pace of oiii t epoi 1 

I Ml. ink vou foi \onr < ourt('s_\ in hearimz: me and assnt<‘ )ou 1 liad no inten- 
tion of takiim so mill h ol \oiir time. 

('haiim.in \\'\isir. 'I'h.'nk >ou, .t’ms Meeks. \u‘ there an.N ipu'si ions ■? 

Mr. ''fiioM I’.sox In a trmiera! .ps , .Mms Meeks, how lonp did those' two in- 
M'stmalions tala'? 

Miss iPi.Ks t\'e(l. Mu'\ Ix'a.in in .I.inuai\, MM 1 1 believe' I said, nnd e 
turned 111 oiir i epoi ( Jn(\ 1 A, MM:> I na'an w<‘ pnidisla'd Mu' report in fiil\, 
Mth'). and up to the linu', a mouth. I su[)pos»', up te» April of MM.'l e were 
makmy iii\ esl ii;a l ions, 

Mr d' I loAi esos . Ahont how manv t>o(»ple wen' eniploNed, if >o'i can staio? 
Miss Miuks. In this invi'sl ip;a I ion ? 

]\lr d' iio\i I’sox. Yes. 

Miss MI'FKS 1 don't know the mimher T n-ad their name's 
Mr TiioMi’sox A\’e're iMiokke'e'pei s aKo <'mp!e>\e'd? 

Miss Miwks. A'('s, sir; a ),ira:e‘ corps ol aee ount .i nl A\'e ('niphemsel the )>nhhe 
aecount ants, Lovi'.jo,^, .M.iMie*r eS: nmi.uh 

Mr. Tiiomi'son. In eonn('’e't nm with this we»rl< T think yeui state'd in Mie he'- 
p:innin; 2 : ot a our artuh* or slap'iiumt 1e> the* eeimmission that it was unelei take'ii 
at Mie iiistauee of tin* nssoe-iat mn departmmit stena's? 

Miss I’kicks. 1 think I dal not make* Mial statement. 

IMr. Tho.mpsox. AVeli. was it so done'? 

.Miss Bf.kks. T am told that th(‘ se*c<md inyt'sl i, nation was maeh' at the ('Xp( use* 
of the department steires. 

Mr Thomfsox. Mh'll, wliat eausesl Mu' first in\ esl iaat ion, if > on kneiw’’ 

Miss Mkfks W(dl, Miat was cansi'il hy e'l'rlain maaa/.ini'' artielew. ai\lnp tlie 
depiorahh' eonditioiis eif saleswomen, various statements about Ihmr eoneiition-, 
of employment, w'hicli caused one of our memhi'rs, wTio is a deiiartmeiit-steue 
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limn, to iisk \is to tulvo up this siibjort, lu* willinjr to throw open ull con- 

ditions in his store. Wo Ddl that wo" diil not oiiro to take it up with rot’oronoo 
to :in individual store, and if tlu\v <h‘slred to haw all tho stor('s in that associa- 
tion inquired into, \\(' wxnild lx* ^^lad to make the inspection, and it was fol- 
lowed out from that standpoint. 

(’liairiiian Walsh. '^I'liat is July, 19Io, the invesli^ition? 

Miss ItKLKS. It was puldisluMl July, 191J. 

Chairman Wat.sh. And whim did it (mkI? 

Miss Bfeks. It (uid('(l in — I think it was April. I can tell you ('xactly. 

Chairman \\'\ish. Tho st(‘Hof;rapluT calleil my atUmlion to llu' fa<'t that you 
stall'd lllir) onco? 

i\liss III i;ks I am afraid I did, hut that was inadvertent ly. It was 19U1 the 
i('p<irt was iiuhlished. 

.Mr. TiioM i‘s')\. I low an' such investiij:at ions financed? IIow \vas this 
tinanced, if you can toll? 

Miss Hi I KS. In answor to that (piestion T must toll >ou that at the outsid 
tho work of tho dopartmont of thi' National (''i\i<* Fi'doration was puroly mis- 
sionary, and throimh tho intorosi of philanthropic (‘iti/.ons it raised tlii' funds 
VKpiiK'd to ('iiipliiy I'Xjiorts, whosi' sorvi<os wi'ro y:ncn hv the vi'Ilaro dojiart- 
nioiit. Soon alter, howovi'r, it hecanie nece-ssary to make a charice for such 
exports' smwicos to moot tho oxpou'-os ontailod and spocial demands, and to 
answer this spocilic question I think I can host quoti* Iroin a letter ot Fresi- 
di'iit Low on that siihjei t. 

Mr. d'liovii'sox. Will >ou stall' it hrioll\, and thou tile a < opy of tliat letter*^ 

Miss Ili'MsS. I will lie ylad to Ido a i opy of that lotlor, all of that iiarl of 
the statement. 

Cl'lio letter of 1‘rosidont Low, onlillod “(\mdilions of ouq»lo\ mi'id in Niwv 
Yolk dopartmeat stores,'’ was suhmillod in ])riiiled torm ) 

I\lr. Tiiomi'sox. Well, in a yonoral way. 

Miss llLKK's, d’lns letter ajiplies (o other things. 

Mr, d'lioMi’soN Well, in a i;<‘oiral wav. is it hy jJiilanthrojiic contrihiition? 

IMi'-'s IlLi'KS. W'l'll, .M)U are tallvimr of the whole impeet ion? 

I\Ir. Tiiomcsox. 'file whole insiH'(|ion, or an.\ paitlcular jiart of it 

Miss lli'LKs. It was ]»ai<l torh.v the retail dr\ U(»o<ls association. 

Mr. 'fiioMCsox. Miss Hecks, in leaard to that I think >ou yave a verv en- 
liirhieniny and v'ery ilear statement of (he requirements ol saleswomen worKiiiy 
in the department stores in New ^ ork Citv and \ou have slated also that 
women who could he able to meet Ihcsi* i equirenu'iils must necessarifv come 
from homes where conditions were yood, and who had reieUed, of course, the 
necesssai'y ediic.it mn. Have ,vou made a sliidy of the I'equirements of a sales- 
woman to maintain herselt in such surroundinys, such a home, under liviny 
conditions in Ni'w York (’il.v? 

IMiss Bkfk.s. You nuain, liave we yone into the homes and studied the wliole 
tinny? 

Mr, Thomtsox. \Vell, the iirohahle cost, the minimum of waye wliich would 
he required to kei'ii a woman who has these attainments and required accoin- 
jilistiments to fullill the ]>osition of a saleswoman? 

Miss I’Fi'U^s. ’W'e have made no study of hudyets nor of hoardiny-house con- 
ditions in this inqiiirv 

Mr, Thomfsox. Have yon made any coiirliision .\ ourself, individually, or has 
th(' (’ivic L('d('ration made any coiu-lusion as to wlu'llu'r or not in its o])inion, 
takiny womi'ii from whom an' i('(piired the thinys that you have stall'd, that 
tin* avi'i-aye pay of .$0.ol is an adeituate pay? 

IMiss Hkkks. W’l'd. I don't think you can take averayes. Averayes are 
ahoininahle, 

i\Ir. Tiiomfsox. Well, what would you make the minimum pay for a wamian 
in that kind of ]iosi(ion? 

Miss Hulks. As stated in this ri'port, I think no woman can live in decency 
and hoard undi'i* $S at the least, 

Mr. Tfiowpsox. Idien a woman who wants to live in decency and wants to 
hoard, and who must he able to tiyure out tln*se checks and wriliny on them, 
and must discriminate hi'twi'i'ii customers, as you so afitly and forcibly said, 
onyht to he paid niori' than $I> oO a week, which is the lowest you yave? 

Miss Helks. Certainly. 

Itlr. 'Triovirsox. Well, would you iiersonally he in favor of the estahlisliment 
of a minimum waye of .$8 ii week for women wdio came up to the requirements 
as stated lu your report? 
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Dfeks. For onion wlio onnu^ np to tlu^ ri'iininMiKMits, nio<t cortninly. 

Foininissiotu'r (lAiu<i:r.soN, Miss Books. I ninlorstood yo\i t<* stnto tliat yonr 
invo>ti^nUo)'s \\or(‘ sont, lirst to one ol' the best iiinl most niodorn insiitut ions, 
iind tluMi to on(‘ of Iho worst. 

Miss Ib-.EKS. V(‘S 

C’onimis>io!U4' (i\HUK'isox. So (‘slimntod? 

Miss ItKElCS. Yos, 

(’ommissionor (iAUKETsoN. That is, in faoilitit's? 

Miss ItEIOKS. V(^s. 

Foininissioiu'r (Jauhetsox. Tlion Oka w oia' ins( naO'd to iiim^vI ilu* ollaa-s 

as possible botwi'on tlio two lioints? 

Miss P.i EKs. Y('s. 

( 'oiniiiissioiior (jNUia rsox. So llu‘ invo'^haat ion in ils<>lf a\ms )inr<‘ly ooiii] m ra- 
tiv(' of wind is, instead <d‘ wbat should bo, was i(? 

Miss Ib'.EKs. Oh, no, not at all; bid if \oii take invc^sl mators who have lud 
laid an o\iuMaonc(' in a ])ar<ioiilar traiU' .you must m\(‘ thorn S(*nio standards 
so that (lu'y will ba\o an idea ol what i'oihIiIioiis oimht to ho in that trade — 
sonu‘ idi'a 

FoininissioiUM' (Jaiuu.ison. W (>11, thov <uilv wont to thosi^ jioinls, tlum, to yet 
a \anlsti(‘l\ ol wind should bo, and not wind ^^asV 

Miss P.I EKS d'lio\ also uot tin* conddions in (lios<' stones and ri'ixud'd ii]i(»ii 
tlu'in IhorouyhlN. Th(\\ IniM* thoir standards which thc\ would apjil.N in d<-lor- 
inininjj: whi'lln'r thi' conddions in lhos(‘ two inilial slort's wma* uood, ('sjioiaally 
the host stoi os 

( ’oinnnssioiior ( 1 vi:kei so\. T'hov wma* imt insiimti'd, then, to consnk'r tin* 
bi'st of t hose as idi'al V 

Miss iha Ks I should think that Iho ropoi t itself \\<Mild ro('ul(‘— answ m- that 
(luostion, hoo.(U ''0 wo ha\o said that so inan,\— Ilnd in no inslaiici* wore condn 
lions all u<H)(l. 

( 'oinnnssioiior C! \inu'/i sox 1 n th(‘ <h>(ci iniiiat n»n of a w a in' of a body of ])ooi)h‘ 
tin aM‘rau,o waLio is ahsoluloK Aalu<d<-s in «lod'i inininK^ the condition of tin* 
]iooj>l(‘ who i('C(‘i\(' d, IS d n<»f ? 

M iss I’.i 1' K s \'os. 

(hnimnssionor (!\uui'ison M'horo aic onl\ two rules that wouhl furnish Iho 
adi'iiuati* nn'asuio, odhoi tin* ininimuin or tin* (olh‘<li\o j-ato of tin* hidk of tin* 
jK'ojilo O'' ol her ra U's abo\ 

Mis I’.i I Ks 1 don t uot o\a(tl\ what ><'U mean by t ho colh*cl i\ i* rati'S. 

(’oiiiiiii^. ,onor (1 \ui!i isox. \\(*11, lh(* \oi\ hullv ol Iho ciall I'or instanci*, 41. 
}ht coni ol the oiiijiloyoos, if 1 n*nn*niher imlnlv, i('<‘oi\od loss than this 
avorayc? 

Miss Ihua^s \ think that is lho<'oirocl liyuic. 

( 'oiiiiMissKUior ( ! \ i:k 1 ' 1 SON, d'hi* a\ (*' au<* is no < out fort w haU'Vcr to that 41 ]K'r 
<'oul of tin* i)(*oi)h', nor will it buy an,\thiim lor thoinV 

Miss Peeks. No. 

( 'oinniissionor (Ixfua isoN. 4dn*i(*foro. loalK, tin* minimum wayo is the (h'ti'r- 
mininu la<‘lor in <h*cidiny wln'lhoi <i (lalt is loasoiiabP i»aid‘^ 

Miss Jb'EKS. \\('ll, tin* minimum wauo ol a spoi lal classdioa t ion, wouldn't 
you think? 

( 'onnnissiom'r Psuia isox If lhal (lassdnation iin hides the laryo bulk of the 
lowor-jiaid I'cepU* Thou* miuhl Ik* tin* spoiadie <-as(* lhai was nol inohnk'd 
tlioro that would bo nu*! on a ddloroni basis, but lor tin* bulk ol the ]k‘ 01 ) 1 o d 
is onl.N jv minimum wapa* that <‘ould show a dosiiablo (<mddion? 

^Iiss Peeks. Ck'rtainl\. 

( 'onnnissioin*r (lAiau i sox. Now', with u-uard to Iho linainanu of an invostipa- 
lion like this, could any la'port - anv iin c'sf ipal ion tinainod i»y tin* ]h*oi>1o to bo 
iii\ ost ipati'd- warry any W'oipht with the p:oiK*ral ]>ublie unless it was absolutely 
eond(*mnatory ? 

Miss PiEKS. I think I must refer you to lT(*snlont f.ow’s lol1(*r apain on that 
])oint. That so(*ms to mo to bo tho only answer. As to the uinU'sirabdity of 
any part of tho expense of such iinpnry as made by this <k*parinn*nt boinp mot 
by tho firms imd(*r invoslipat ion, Mr. Imw” sa.Ns; “ I.ot nn* point out that in 
inakinp tho fact luiblie tho dopartmont retioN<*d its(‘lf <d’ anv just entnasm that 
mipht othoi'wiso attach to this course” "J’hat is eontain(*d in this I'opoi't. 
” \kuir cominont of tho writer of this letter must, then, (*dhor moan tiiat tin; 
public accountants would bo sway(*<l from th(‘lr diit.\, bocauso they W(*ro iiaid 
by tho federation with money rocoivod from tlio dry-piunls association, or else 
that ttie dopartmont Itself <*ouhl not be impartial in its conclusions because the 
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invostlpiLion was made ix)ssil)1e In this eity. So far as the accountants are 
<()n(<'rnc(l, tlie examinations of banks and insuraju'e companic'S in New York 
are by law paid for by tlie companies examined. "I'be reputation of an account- 
imj; tirm is at stake in each investmodion it makics. So far as the welfare de- 
]iai-tin('nt is concerned, >011 have failed to notice, I tliink, that the department 
in undertaking, to make the jn\esti;.mtion upon tbes(‘ ti'rms has siiecially pleil^ed 
itself to report ^\llaL it tinds — wlndlu'r its lindni^^s lielpc'd oi* hurt,” 

CoinmissioiKM’ (iMnncrsoN 1 am not siH'akiiif^ of the merit of the ri'port. I 
am si)eakin;j: of tlu' sympathy hy which it is rec(‘i\ed by the public. Is it not 
ordinarily (liscriMlitisI ahead of tinu\ a report of .su<-h a characti'r? 

Miss Ih-.i'.KS. 1 think that if our h.iiiks and insuraiu-e coni^ianies < an adopt 
such methods and still hi' ri'^miah'd hy th(‘ ]»uhlic as heiin^ substantial institu- 
tions, tliat the National (’ivic FisU'rat ion can do likcwvise. 

< ’ommissioniM' ( 1 vuia/i son. T will draw^ your attrition to the fact that the 
hanks and insurance com[»aiii(‘S nevm* did it until tluw had to hy law. 

Miss Ih'.i'.ivs. Tluai 1 think it would Ih' a \ery desirable thimjc to riMpiire the 
lihilant hropK* origan ization.s, that lh(\v should he reiiuired to do so hy law, 
t 'ommissioiicr ( 1 \iu:i''i son. I h<'lio\(‘ you ai‘(‘ i‘i;:ht. 

( ’oininissioiKM' Lknnon. Miss Ih'eks, wh.it decre»> ot <oo[)eration is there be- 
tween till' ( lerks and the linns in this widfare work? 

Miss IhOKKs. Well, it deiieiids on what >ou iiK'aii. In connection w'itli certain 
\)has(\s V 

('ommissioiHM* Lknnon. 1 >o they ajipiNir as helpful in matiauina: this wadfare 
work, in loo! in,a: attm* it, and sihmii;; that it is risillv widlaie work? 

Idiss Ih'-KKs. In coiiiu'ction with some of th(‘ lelief assomat 10 ns the mnplosaa's 
form iiarls of hoards or they opmaite thi'Mi entii’eh. In connection with many 
of thmr ri'creation plans the emplo.vei's lia\e full <diarL;e In the matter of 
operatim; lunch j-ooms the mnplo.MS's ar(‘ not revtaurant niaarmers. and could 
not do so und(‘r any ciia unist am es. In llu‘ matter ot installin.Lt samlarv ar- 
ran}j:ements it wauild h<‘ r|uil(‘ inifiossihh^ for the employis^s to a^sit in any W'ay, 
CommisMoiuT LK.^^o^'. And ^et the truth o( the mattiM* is that the (‘\iiert 
layiiKMi of the woi Id, both men and woiium, art' eniplo.V(.vs and not emp!o>ers in 
sandal ion? 

Misss 15kkks. W(‘1I, hut would >ou think if >011 wma^ a eh'rk heliind a 
(‘ounler W’ould .\ou leel that you would he ahl(‘ to know’ the latest nadhods in 

sanilation and iu' ahh* to instruct the (MiiiiloNer how to 

( 'ommissiomMl Lin non ( inlmaaipt me ). t surely would. 

Miss Unras. 1 Iret'ly sav that 1 don’t helawe that f could follow that 
scienci', and J think that T ha\(‘ a\(M‘aia‘ Inielliyenei*. 

( 'ommissiom>r L'^nnon. Lut it the 1 esponsilid p \\as jdad'd upon \on hy 
IIk' rest ot the clei ks ot thi' (hpartnumt, .\ou pi<d»ahly would mak'o aood .at it? 

Miss LlkisS, \\'(dl, 1 think thm-e is ahsolut<'l\ — om' point I ha\e n(»t hi’oUL:;ht 
out is that tlnu'e is no orumni/at ion whi< li pro\id('s tor the s\slemi(‘ opmaition 
of till' wt'lfare work in the.-e stoies. and in oidm’ to make n ahsoliiltdy success- 
ful T have het^txed tlu^se tirnis to orsj^jinize w'elfari' departments or hoards, 
ad\iNory hoaids, whaliwer th(‘y A\!inl to call them, and compose them both 
of hetnls of de[)artnMMils and eiiiplo.\ e<‘S. thilil th.at i'< done 1 think they will 
iiCMM’ retilly ha\e the yi’calest success in IIk' wellare work. 

(’ominlssioner Linnon, You spoki' in voiii’ pap('r ot the tusN'Ssity of con- 
cilitition and mi'di.ition hoards, or sonudhinu; of that character. 

Mi.ss lU’KKs. Yes, sir. 

< loninii.ssioiK'r Lknnon. Is that possilih' without orL!:ani'/ut ion of (unjiloyei's? 
]\Iiss Ih'KKs. Y('S, it is ])ossihle. 

( 'omniissioiier Lknnon It is? 

Miss Ukkks. It is possible 

(’ommissloni'r Lknnon. ('an >011 tidl us how' it will Ix' possible? 

]\liss l’.I'Kl^s. Yi's; I think' it is jiossihh^ 10 haM‘ deparlimmts (deed repre- 
sentatives for such a hoard, for exampli'. That has hiMui done, ('if course, it 
comes in the best W’ay under a s>st(‘m of organization or trade-unionism, 
naturally. 

('ommissioner T.knnon. You have sinm it done suece.ssfiilly hy just calling 
a. mass meeting, or sonietliiiig of that kind? 

Miss Rkkks. No; 1 don’t think you could do mueli with a mass meeting, 
('ommissioner Lknnon. Nidtlier do I. I womlered how’ you got at it — how 
thoy wore electixl. 

Miss Bkkks. AV(‘11, of courso, tla^re must h(‘ some person wdio can take 
charge of the matter and arrange to have votes taken in the departnuMits, 
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SO that there may l)e persons app»»inteil or seU‘ete<t in that way, nnd niiiice it 
V('ry (h'lnocrMt ie nndt'r tlnit an-en^aMnent. Another \\;iy it inis been done 
sucee^sfnlly liere has laHsi to have them appointed i>y old and relialile 
eiiipioyei'S. 

< 'omiiiissioiu‘1* Eknnon W'ell, then, it was not diMiiocrat u\ cet lainly, when 
one (*ini)lo>(H‘ makes the aiipouilnuMd. It is not reproMMitat n e of the entiie 
workniLC fon'O. 

INli^s Pi.i ICS. I said it lias Ikmmi siieee^sfnly done. 

t'oimnissioiaa’ Lkxnon. Oh, es , iiiohaldy that is true. Will yon t('ll ns 
wind da' ordinary len^rlh of appri'id i( e.ship is? ( >f eonrse, 1 do not mean 
apjai'nl iceship like in a tradi'; imt t><'d)ii‘ du‘y lu'mn lo m t what would he 
leiiiiod sonu'dunp: li! (' a normal wa;re iiow Ion*; would the\ lia\o to soiwi^ 
as < loi ks 7 

Miss Uucks. Well, I am sorry to sa.\ that I don't know; 1 ml I havi' fell, 
as slad'd, dial tla'y lia\e laam Ka'ia alloaellu'r loo lomp Well, 1 think I 
said adi'r the af)preiit lei'ship ]ieriod I )-eally don’t know. 

( ’ommi ^sionei* J.ivnon. Well, do \ ou tliiiik tlie_\ would IniM' to w oi’k si\' 
montli> lor a very mea‘s.<'r wac^e heloie thev w<mhl h<i\(' an oppotiiinii\ lor 
the til si 1 iierease ? 

Miss P.im^s L would iiol lilce to si»('(ulale on Unit, lua ,nis(' 1 i'o.ill\ did not 
lo(,k mio di.il. 

( 'oiiiiiiissioia'i' l.l.^^o\. ^'oil did iiol mako Ihal in\ os| m.d ion ? 

Miss r.i msS. .No. 

( 'mimiissioiu'r la\No\ l)id you disoo\(M* in \our iin esl iva t am any liosfilny 
to the emph)\oos lormim^ nmoiis? 

Mi.s 1 P;k-> Wi'll, wo dal iioi iiixesi maio that snhioet ]iarl t<'ii],!rl\ , Imi 
aiiswminy .\our <1110-11011, I >id wi^ dis(o\or aii\, 1 should sav >es, ilnit 1 
dmik soiia' (Miip!o\ors wc'ie opp(*s(>d to da- p.iriaular imahoils di.it ha\t' ho(‘n 
a(lopfo,[ 111 Ntwr ^ o! k la so Pir as da‘ womon an' < o’a‘<‘!’’i(M!. Soua- 

of daem ha\e unions 111 llio metli.nna.ii liia's o( thor men aial ai'* very 
j,loa-eh to deal with tlioso nniotis. Some of du'iu ha\e ai ranyement s widi 
t Iio union, ( Old : a( I s. ( n 0110 j iis( aiaa' | !na »w t lia l \\ 1 lli rot or('iu l o 1 la> w o ini' 11 
tii.ii a loatha* was !n\iio<l I0 mldri'ss da' wommi in the sto'o aial d'll da'in 1!’ 
sla' l-via'W ol jiolhina: lhat would hoiiePi da' miiplov ('«'s 

iMi. h'lioMi'stiN. Miss lU'i'lcs, a piildie aiiiiouia ement was n adt* hy da- <'i\a' 
l'\‘( loi a 1 101 ' til’ die la<t dial da* <'\p('ii-<'S ol da'so in\« st aais laid )a-oii (.lo- 
Iru^ed li\ 1 .) ' la'lail dr.\ yiiods assoi ml ions, was then' not? 

Misi^t '1 es, sir; that )s in tlu* n'port wliieli lias la'i'ii lintah'd in. 

Mr. Tjl'ojj \\ ia'Fi w.is dial annouii< ona'in mado w itii lelen'ia'e to da' 

time, that w Ol k was doiK' hy tlu' ]mhli(' a<(oumaiils who went oNer Ihi' 

hooks? 

Mi'-s l’,i I us, Wlieii \\.is it iinaU' lo tlu* a<'eount,ints? 

Mr TiioMi’s.iN No, will'll N'.as Jt mada* \'. itli nnen'iai' to da' work done liy 
du' aei'oiint ani s --h('l on' or atP'i’’^ 

Miss Pains Not unlil da' H'port w as puhl idied, .) u I \ 1 “, UHd 
^^l d’lioMi’-oN And da' w Ol k w as t lam iloia' h\ die ai < outilaiii ? 

Miss Panics d'lii' woil^ had heeii (ompleiod h\ tla* aeenuntaiils sonv time 
Ix'l'on', m'\eral months In'lon'. 

Mr. T 1 in \i nsoN. Hum' >ou m.nh' aiiv invest lyadoiis us lo die nnmher of sale-- 
woiiH'n wild Ine at lama' and the nnmla'r lait <'\a(il\ (lie luimiK'r hut dm ]iei- 
ceiitayo-- that li\e at lioiiu' aial lhos(' who ha\<* to hoanl? 

]\liss P>i i:ks. ^ <'s ; we (olloweil lli.at. We look a < < nsus ol th.il. .'dal w<' found 
that o\er 1)0 p<'i’ <‘eid list'd at lioiiU', and our liyiires uyics'd \ory w('ll w itii dm 
( h)\ ei iimoid st a 1 ist a s. 

Mr. Thom a, sow. Aial in fiximi this minimum warn' .a ou li\<'d it v idi rolerenn' 
lo dios(' <‘on<litions as you ktu'w’ llumi? 

INPiss ]h lacs 1 sa.\ dial no woman (an lioard and Pixe on aii.xdiim; less dian 
a weelc, and she lias a hard tdiu' Iheii. 

Mr. 'TiioMasow. Do >ou tliink tliat a wminan ran live at home and Ix'ar tier 
fail’ sliare of the e\i>en-es of koojmijt sneli a home as \on ha\e stated. ke*'iiiim; 
(oialitions and surnnindin.Lrs as she would }iax<' to live in. as ou ha\t' slated, 
on less than $8 a week? 

Miss PjKkkm. That de])ends entirely on home eomPidons 1 htivt* known of 
pirls who had $0 a week wdio wa'ia* ahsolutely rich and lived at home. 

Commissioner O’CIonnktx. Simidy l»eeause a pdri is liviint at home am! another 
pirl do('s not li\e at home, sliould the ftirl living home wmrk for a lesser wage 
than the one who does not? 
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Miss IR-i'.k's. No; I cnn't say thal I tliliik that, altlu)ii;i:h I bolievo seientifl- 
cally tli(' Cainily is ro;;ai-(l<Ml as tho unit. 

( 'oniiuissioiM'r OX’oNMa.i,. You don't Uduk that ouj,dit to bo made the basis 
of ('mi)lo.\ ment ? 

i\Ir, I’KKKs. 1 do not. 

Coiumissioru'r ()’('o.\ nkll. You stalcal that at eerlain pi'riods of time tliere 
Avas a lar;;!' iiieriaise of emi»lo\m<'nt You mention<*d 

Miss P.hi.Ks Yes; in one instance. 

UomniisMonoi’ (M'owiii. And d, was alh'yo'd that wIhmi this force was re- 
diici'd ayain that tla^ lu'w (Miiplo^N (s's were letaiiusl at a lower waaeV 

Miss Ih I'.Ks. Y('S 

( '(niinussioiier ( )'( ’o\ m*.i i,. That was alh'msl? 

Mi^s l’>io"KS. Y('S. 

( 'onmii'vsioiu'r (»‘<’o\m,ii. I Md aou mala* an\ iii\ (*st mud ion, or do ycuir records 
show whellK'r that was tna*? 

Miss r.iJ.Ks. \\ (* had llial Irom an autliorily which we thou^^ht was uiKiues- 
t loli.lhle. 

( 'oimiiissioia*!' ( >'( 'on M I I . And to what (*\tent <lid thal obtain; pretty larj^ely? 

Miss Folks, No; 1 can not say that. 
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auer of Wbinam.ikn i 's 

Mr. 

d'HOM I’SON. 

'Pliat IS, .lohii W ananiaker ( 'o.? 

:\ir. 

L'inn. Yes, 

sir. 

.Mr. 

d'l tOM I’SoN. 

Fetail dr\ yoods sIok's in this cite ? 

Mr. 

\A NN. es, 

sir. 

Mr. 

d'lloMPSON. 

Ilow lony hav<‘ y<iu bi'en manayer of thos(' stoiM's? 


’ .Mr. lANN. About 12 veais in .New \i>ik 

Ml*. d'lioM osoN. Is tin* Jolin \\ ananiaki'r ('<» slori* in Now ^ m k i iin iimler 
tin* saim' nianaa(‘nu'nt and contu»l as tin* st<*tes in JMnladeliihi.i i ■ 

Mr. Ly.n’n. No, sir. ’ > 

Mr. Tiiomi'sox. Jt is a s(‘pai-ate coi por.it ion’'’ >.> ' 

.Mr. L*in\. Yt's, sir. 

Mr. T'iiom i’soN, lias it a separide police*^ 

Mr. L'lW. ^^'el!, lh(‘]»oln> is about tln' s.ini<> 

Mr, d'l lo.M I’soN. lIaM‘ they yot an.\ othei'is the s.iuk* m it? 

.■Mr. L'inn. Y<'s, sir. 

Mr. dbioMi’soN, ddu' i)r<'sid<'nt? 

Mr. L\\n. Yes, sir, 

l\Ir. ''I'no.M I'soN. The inb'iesis in b<»th s|oi*('s ar<‘ tin* saiiK'*^ 

Mr. Lynn. All tin* sanu*; otlicers .-in* the s.nin* in Ixdli pla( ('s 
Mr, dbioMi’sox, ^\■h<) la\s tlie jioliey and tin* plan undei* wiinli coiir store 
is lu're run— t lie h<“ad othci'rs? 

Mr. L*! NN. \\’(‘ll, that is a pretty liroad (pn'stion. You nusin tlie ]>olu‘y of 
conduct iini: 1 In* btmnn'ss? 

I\Ir. dbioMi-sox. Y('s. 

IMr. Lynx, d'he tirm, the corporation — .Mr. Wan. i maker 

Mr. Tiiomoso.n. Is \our hrm coniu'cti'd witli tins ri'tail dry yoods associa- 
tion? 

Mr. Lyn.n. Not to my knowledye. 

IMr. 'PnoMPsoN. Is tin* hrm in Fhiladelphia, do you know’"^ 

.Mr. IjYnn. Not to my knowUslye. 

Mr. Thompson. You would know' if it w'as conn(*ct<'d lu'n*, would you not? 
.Mr. Lynn. Y(*s. .sir. 

Mr. Tiio.vfPSON. Ilow many emi)lov(*<‘s does your comiiany employ in New 
York? 

.Mr. Lynn, Aboid 4,7(>t) just now; around th(‘re; witldn .bO of that number. 
Mr. Thompson. Is this tlie normal time of year? 

Mr. 1 a NN. Yes, sir. 
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INTr. TiroMi\s()N. How many of yr>ur miiployoos arc' woman, and liow many are 
woiiK'n, if ^(»ii know — about tlm jK'rconta 

]Mr. \a iNN. T should jud^^-^ Go pnr omit arc* Axonam. 

Mr. Tuompsox. ]1()W many <d Ihn nmiiloxoas are umb'r P‘) .xaars of aua'. if >ou 
know ? 

Mr. l-Yxx. Uiub'r IG — T Ihink about — wall, los.s tlian 2(K). 

Mr. 'Thompsox. P('Ss than 1200? 

Mr. Lvxx Y(\s, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. AVhat proportion of tin* amploynas in \our slum am salo'^ 
p(‘o])!t\ i f .X oil knoxx ? 

Mr. T.x'\x About 1,100. 

Mr. 'r!ToMPso\ Ami lioxx’ many of tbosn am xvonu'n ox('r IG xnars of aa:p? 

Mr. Lyns. Ox nr 7(K). 

Mr. Tikpmpsox. Tliat liana^s about hk) s.d(‘sxx'onuMi umim* IG xoars of aau'? 

Mr. Txxn. AN'o liaxi' no salc^w oirn'ii undar JG xi'ars of a;;a; lliau' ari' soma 
in(‘ssani;('rs ; j on U'^kisl for xxonu'u mnplox ('<“<, not salasxx onum. I’o ba ('vaat 
b(M’<\ 1 will jimt maka a littla >(alamant in muaid bt Ilia (juastions Unit x on 
sant ma yi'stiu'day. 

haxa b('tx\(‘an l.OSO and 1.100 on tla‘ sallinu' st.iff, of xxliiali about Tin to 
THo xxari' woman, and Iba balama xxtua man. 

Mr. Thompson, M’bat is tb<‘ axauama i>ay of salasxx'oman in your ston''’ 

Mr. Lx NN. That mils lor— <-an 1 aimxxar a< <-ordin'j, to tlu‘ ipu'stions that xxi-ra 
si-nl lo ma? 

Mr. 1'h(»mpson. Yon max 

Mr. l.XNX. Tl saxs lima', “Ai'a tla'i-a many woman oxi'r IS of tliri'i* >aais’ a\- 
parii'iiaa as salaswonu'n still iirnina h'-^ Ilian .SO. count ina aoiilinissions ” Ao. 

Ml’. Thomj’son. 1 undaistand that ipiastion. W tint is tha axi'raj.;«.' wapi* of 
sah'swoman oxar IG xaai’s of aaa? 

.Mr Lva\. Idiat is. omt IS: w(‘ b.i\<' no ,sala--xx oim'ii at IG at all; nothim.j 
lass than IS. 

Mr. Thompson. M’all, that is all nvlil, than. 

.Ml’. Ia'nn. ('oiintiinj i-oinmisv ams jiaid to sah'sw’onu'ii ox’or bS xi'ars of abuy 
.^0 IS tlu' loxxasi. Takin,a ilu' s('( ond lar'p'sf a:*’<*'ip. tin' ah'rn’al forca, bow many 
xxoiuaii oxer IT aarn mom th.in S'.T'' i'nat is tlu' (piastmn. 'That is 1204. ’'Phat 
is tlu' (pu'stlon broiiLdit in batw^'i'U tha si'llimr — you asked for tlu' si'llinya 'Pha 
stalf of a'lliiia, th(' lU’asaiit aaimus. is about 1 OST. <>f th("'<‘. .'?TT am nii'ii, 
TlO xxoiiPii 'Pha (piast ion is. “()( iha'-i', bow m.inv am oxer 17? How’ many 
ari' ox('r T llu’' aimwar is: Six bi'twai'ii 17 and IS, and l.OSl ovar JS. 

.\ow, of 1!kis(' oxar 17, hoxx many waoni'ii racmxi' a wa^a of lass than SO? 
'I'lii' answ(a’ is, I’Jl ia<oi\(> levs than SO, bnt not h'Sv than SS 

Of lhoS(' 0 X 0 ]' 17, how' iipiny ri'M'ixa^ lass ilian .ss? ''Pliii I y-oiu' xvonu'n, mo''j 
all of whom haxi' haan jiromotad to tlu' rank (»f salaswoinan t mm tlu' aadi't 
forcav, XX Inch is tiu' p.inioi’ help. 

How' ni.iny salcswoim'ii I’l'ii'ix’a mom than .SO? P'our hundri'd and .savi'iitaon. 

('ountiipj; tha a(»mmis'>ions. how man.x sah'vwomon o\('r 17 I'ani h'ss than 
.$0 or lass than .Ss*'' 01 thos(‘ oxi'r 17, hoxx’ man.x w'oman r('<'('ix<‘ lass ihan $0? 

'I’liat is th(' sama ([nastion. ( ma hundicd and twi-uty-oiia l(‘ss than .SO luit luma 
lass Ihan .^S — that is, th«' sihlina foiai'. 

T look' it trom xoiir ipia'-tions that you ari' asju'i lallv inti'H'stad in tin' xoiinan'r 
and loxxi'i* yumh' ol ]i('opl(' — (In' small salaiias- and for th.it ri'uson 1 jiratiarad 
a littla stnti'mmil of tha loxv salaries — lass than SKt, 

IMr. 'Phompsoy. You may read it. 

Mr. Lx NX. A\’ali. I XX ill rau<l tha questions, 1m'( ansa that will help nn' iialtar 
to maka it clear to you. 

lloxv many xxonn'ii aia aasbii'rs and tnlx* uiils? Fiftism. 

Hoxv inanx" xxonii'ii or ti:irl cashiers lairn lass than .fO? Fortx'-tix'o hat wean .S8 
<‘ 111(1 .$ 0 . 

Lass than .88? Sixty-ona. Sixteen racaixm .'jt? .70 ; 20. ,$7 ; 10, .'^G.-TO; and G, .$G. 
Noxx, they aix' tin' .junior pc'oph' who hav(‘ In't'ii adx'anci'd from tin' youni^i'r 
ones— from xxhal xva ti'rm tha aadats— and tlu'.v art' not fii 11 -Had iju'i I aashit'rs. 
They ha\'(' littla rtyydslt'r stations in tlu'ir st'ctions, and it is jiraotiaally makini.C 
ahantra, but they !U'(' not aal U'd aasbiors. They are not held raspoiisibla for any 
sbortaKO, or anylhins ]ik<=' that. 

Is tlK're a minimum xxap:a for xx’oman in your ston*? No. Noxv, tliiUt is the 
.statistics that 1 liave j,mttx'U. AVould you like mo to proceed? 
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MP. Thompson. >oii may follow that sbpol down iiiwl then llle your 

.StuteiiK'iit with the coinnils'^ion. 

xMr. li’i Miiiiiniiin W!iLr(‘ for ^irls iindor 10, $L 

Ilow' many rooolM* ilV Four. 

l>o('S }nuv Sion* dock for t:ndin(‘s-,? Xo 

l>o('S ^oui- sloiM' pay for oxciimn*, and w'hal rate*? Wo pay no ovi'rtinu* ox- 
(■(*pl to niocltanics, poi-p'i’*^, and f.u lory ciiif^Ioyoos. Allowanci* of one* or two 
^\’('('ks, accordim; to lcin:lh of sciwict*, is allowi'd as ^a<'ation as roc'oiniK'usc for 
(wertimo, and during tin* (diristnias trade oxliu <(nniH‘n.sation is pro'’idctl for 
all cniplo\('cs w'orkina ov<'rt i na*. 

Mr. 'I’i loM pso N I'Xii'a coPi]»(*nsat ion, ^ou sa^, is provided? 

]\Ir. Lv XX \ OS, sir. 

.Mr. hhroMi'soN M lial coinp»*nsal ion is pro\ided? 

Mr. Tin* iionjirodiict i\e lu'lp who an* detained afli'r hours- like wrap- 

y>(*rs or insidi* (U'li\('r\ ; handliiifi; the packages --I hey j^el time and a half, and 
Ihe dnv(*rs and ehauffeurs i^et full tiiiu* troni the tmn* tliat wa* find it necessary 
to k(>ep ilu'in oN’i'rtiine, wliicli is usually, p(*rliai)s, a littk* ov(*r two W(‘('ks Ix'fore 
(Mnislinas. 1'hat is re;jrulal(‘d a<‘eordimr to tlie Inisjuess ileniands. 

.Mr. 'I'lioMPsoN. W'tiat do ^oii do with relereme to tlie ejiu'stion ol tlu* pro- 
<lnc( iv(' ti('lj)? 

Mr. IXNN. Tin* s<*llin^ force are all on the c(«niniission basis, and these sala- 
ri('S that tlu'y ilraw' are piaein*allv drawin;^ accounts 

Mr. dhioMPsox. ^’oii make a miaraiiti'e to them, do you*? 

Mr. Lynx Yes; we stall them not h"-s tli.m SS oi .sp in some de[>artnumls, 
and tln*n they hav(* an opjiorl unite to earn as mm li as tlu'V can om'P that if 
the,\ m(*ot the perci'iitaLp* that is based on (la* (h‘}»art na'iil that e\e b'c! that 
A\(* can afford to sell 

('liairmaii \\'\i„',ii t inl('rrn)»l im.' 1 . T <!idifl (piib* ket all .\onr answer. 

Mr L** NX. T sav, tin* .'-alaru's an* ba^eil on a peiM'idaae, and ail tlu'se sala- 
iles for the .s(*!bn,u jn'ople-- (Im' pi-oducii\e force- (hat is iiractaally a drawim; 
aceonni, adeanci*. A man drawniLC a wek. (h.il is his anataidi'e. lie is 
hound to kO't that; but if la* (*arns, mcoidiPLC to the pi-rcenl av;i' or lale of jn'r- 
ei'nla^ie in his deiiartmeiit, inoie, he draws that 

(diaicman Weisii, Ib* bec,ins to a commission on lim first sab'? 

Mr Le n n. Yes, sir. 

('hairman \\ \isii. It is creditc<l to him? 

.Mr. fiVNx. Yes, sir 
('ha'rman W \i.sii d'hat is all 

Mr. Tho.wpson. Mdiat lanirs do > on work the women <*mploM'<'s of ymir firm? 
Mr l.exN. ddie store ojx'ns at S dd and wo* elosi* at d. with Ihe exci'olion of 
llu* month of I H‘< ('mb(*r W’l* close the .eear around at d dO with tin* (‘xcf'ption 
of Deienilx'r, and. with tin* <'\c<*ption of .Iiiiu*, .Tide, and Auaiist, at d o’clock; 
;d and ddo ari* tin* (losamr hours. 

jMr. ''fno.M I’.soN. What tinu* do they have for lunch? 
iMr. Lyn X. ( )nt* hour. 

Mr. d'noMPsox 1 >o ,\ou at any other ‘I'asoii of (tu* >('ar chaic-a* thesi* lioiiis? 
IMr. L^ XN. 1 miu'h liour? 

Mr. 'fiioMpsoN Lunch hour and tmu* for w*ork— elosln;^ hour? 

IMr. Lyn.x. .luiie, dufe. and August wi* closi* at d o’clock, and other tinu's, with 
tlu* ('\<'(*i)t ion of a month lu'fori* llu* holidays, at odd; and tliroimh 1 tecemlu'r 
at 0 o'chu'k np to (diristmas; ritrht aft<*r Christmas, 5 dO 

Mr. Titompsox. Jn otlu*r words, you provule pra<ti<-ally an eiahtdiour day, as 
T litj;ur«*<l it ? 

Ylr. Lynx. Y(*s, sir. 

.Mr. 1’ HoNi I’sox. What hours do you have around tlu* holidays for the women 
help? 

I\Ir. TvYXX, 'The same time to report, a,iul we dosi* at G o’clock; that is ail; 
that is, for three weeks in JYeeemher. 

IMr. d'lio.upsoN. d'lu* same time tor lunch? 

I\Tr. Lnxn. Ahvnvs an hour for lum*h. 

Mr. Thompson. W'hat method or nuudiluery, or both, does your company have 
wdth rcfc'renee to tlu* discharire of employees? Who has pow'er of (llseharfji'? 

Mr. T.ynn. W’ell, the low<*r airadi*, what we call messeup'r hoys uiul llu* lahor- 
Iiuc class, the employineiif mamik'er Wlu'u it ;.;oes beyond that, myself. "When 
we are compelled to reduce our fonvs, we do it at the end of the week. If 
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there are old ix'opK^ people wlio have been with us for some time — wiio are 
entitled to speeial consideration, wh\, the.\ ^0‘t a littU' notice, or they may he 
paid a ^^'e^‘k or two in advan<*e 

Mr. TiiOMi’so^. Put all> , with refi'rejiee to tlu‘ ♦anphocH-x wlio laue tiot 

bet'n with you a lonju' tmte, no notice is jxUeiiV 
Mr. liYNN No, sir. 

iMi*. 1’Hoj\[i‘S()X. Just told Satni-day ni^ht Unit tliat is tlu‘ end (tf their ( m- 
ployment ? 

Mr. NN. At the end of the week. 

Mr, 'ihioweso.Ni. Ami that ndati's to t’ne lar^j^er number ol (‘mplovis's who aie 
di.schary'cd, (hx's it )jot ? 

I\lr. l.YNX. Mhdl. .'S (‘s : for tho naison that Ihev nr<‘ th(‘ jx'oph' who eoiiu' and 
[to iK'twiM'ii s('asons. ’’IJu' la^milar i'mplo\(M‘s who ha\e lieeii wilii ns and ha\e 
retrular ]»laee.s, they [tet spixaal coimiderat ion. 

Mr. Tjiomcson. What wouhl >on <“all an emploAoe with you r<‘mdarl\. an 
(anplo.^e(‘ wlio had a sjunaal i>laet‘ and reeei\e<l speeial eoiisideiMlion? Ilow' 
loiiLC would ho lane to Ix' with \ouV 

Mr. l.'iNiY. W'onld not inaivO so mueh diK’erence how lonir, if la" liad been a 
retCVilar (anplo^ee. l''or instamx". w«" lequiM" hO people t(» .sell clothiim — tli.iL is 
our regular staff. W’hen wi' ha\e a eloihiim sal<‘. as w (" dal a lew da\ s a;:o. 
W’O hue To ('Mia. >\momi: that To who come lor lour or the da> s' I'niploN nu'nl 
IhoK' nia,\ Ix' d or 4 spi'cialis ittxxl oiu's and W(' nia> put liiem on as ri'anlars 
and lv('ep tla'in a week or a month, and linally, ix-rlmp^ lindnni: that the> do 
not come up to cvpei talioiis, the^\ nre droppod at Ita' end ol a WM'k w ilhonf 
not i( ('. 

Mr. TiioMcsoN. Now. take tia" oP ]xx>p!c w la) cons|nui(' lla* i’(‘'uihn' slalf, la) 
iiialier whether a umii had Ix'cn with .\ou lor a month or so. \ou would t;i\e 
luin iiohei''.’* 

Mr. P'lSN. Y("s, sir 

Mr. 4 iiomi>so\ A'.’lial noiiee would yon i:i\e Inin? 

Ml’. E'inn. liepi'ial on eii ennisi .i la-es ; imiiht hi in^ him 1(» my olVa'i" and tell 
him on a' Main! ol his wanl o| :dnlil\ il he dal not m.ii%e aood I w'onld li'll 
liini so \oii will mah'r'.i and iliat this < omniission hasi-. h_\ Hint wi' ('limiiiale 
all our people wlio do not i nin llieir silna"-. If llie\ do mu ma!v(' k'nod — if 
th('\ do not di’ii w t la' name.' . w h\ , I he\ doi, I <'\]>e. I tosi.iN. 

Mr. Thomi'son. Well. (lien. ('\('n a man ol .\.iur reyni.u* si.df t.i .TO, wla>. in 
your \iew » ‘‘ lla' oanni.i;, (ai>aeil.\, had not earll^'d lie, salai.N, la* mndu lie dis- 
cluit’M'd with ul noine? 

Mr. No; la* would Ix' told tlie reas<m «>t liis divcharue 

iM r '^1' n< 1’.soN. \ ('s ; ill' would lx* told flie reas(Mi ol his discinnue; hii( how 
loim a notne would he he [ri\en hePu’e lu' was d iseha i la'il'.'* 

Mr, Ians. J)is(harced a( lla' ('iid ol I he wet'k Jl we lilted a man in ad- 
vance a1 sjo ]X'r W('('k to si'll <lolhin[r. and wi' kept him a month or two or 
throe nionilis, aial he onl\ ('arned ."slT we <l«m't consi<|(>r lie would ri'iiuiie I'vlra 
notice ol’ I ('( ompeiAt'. Ileo\\es ns .sp) a w<h'1\ 

Ml’. 4' H o \i I'oos . Voii .ire lalviu” in tli.it » .isi an «'\lieme < ,i-<- Now assume 
that a jn.in ('aim'd moK' Ih.in .$1.1 lurt la' w.is la.t what .\<*u ( oosaU'i'i'd an 
omiiloyee tliat jou wished to keeji Iniliiei, lx'<anse lie <lid mU earn ('iiouuh - 
tlid not ('ai’ii o\er his .'.alarN, or hoc. nise la- did lau. in other lespeM^. come uj) 
to wind >ou wanted in your slor(‘-->ou \)a''Siin: on that (laestion- -~ 

Mr, Lynn. Ves. 

iMr. Tuomi’son (eonliiminu) Wind laUiee would \'Ui Lu\e, If anv, 1o one of 
thes(‘ regular ('ui] Joyc'es V It \(ui li,i\e no laih' ahmd d. on ma\ sl.ite tlial, or 
if \ on ha\(' n rule with n'ferenei' to n sjH'ei.d l^ind of emplu.Nees. ^ou may 
stnt(' that? 

iMr. Lynn. Ifaeh case lik<' thal is tri'ad'd indi\ idmdl v ; luit if a man ('arns 
$25 a wu'ck'. h(' is ii (h'sii’alile I'lnphn ei*. and W(' don't disini.ss hnn. If la' ihx's 
not f'arn it. we ('an not k«'('i> him, ami la* y:('l-< his statena'iit e\eiy w ei'k and he 
km)W.s liow much he is eai’inim:. 

Mr. Tdo-Mi’soN. Tlu' (nm'slnm of d'sehar^ri' turns mostl> 1 taki' it from Muir 
answers, on tla' amount (.if the earning; powi'r of the (*mploy<'e'.'' 

Mr. Ta'nn. Yes, sir. 

Atr. Thompson. Timupth tliat is not s(tl(4y the cas(‘? 

Mr. Taan.n. Wh'll, if it is for any reason that lu* is not a d('sii;d)l(' ('inploM'i', he 
is not [tlven any notiix*. 

Atr. Thompson. (L'lierally spi'akin”;, ami as .\ou say in lh<‘ iua|orit\ of cu'-es. 
il is a (luestioii of earning; power, and lie has iiolire oi his lai k of earnin'..; 
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and lin don’t fool in tlial oa'<o Unit la' is ('ulitlod to any previous notice 
of disoliara:e. 

IMr. L'inn. Oh, well, nolhinj:: outside of his knowinfj; that he has not earned 
liis salary, 

.Mr. d’!ioi\frsoN. Yos. Now. mIh'U \(»u slated that eniiiloyoos, nuuuhers of the 
re^^nlar staff, wore ^ivon notice of tluar <liseliar^;e, Mhat employees tlid you in- 
tend to oovt'r by that stalmnent? 

Mr. Lvnn. AVell, ^\e nill say tlu're is a sales person in the j(‘welry (h'liartment 
who hits bi'cn thm-e for tiirei' or live .\ears. las'n tin earnest employee, hut through 
lack of eayiacity has not Ix'eii ahU' to hohi up his or luT end, and might not be 
entindy their ianlt, but a good fiiithful eni]ilo\(a‘, \V(‘ wmdd not droyi that 
indiMdual out tit the end ol the week without a week’s salary, perhaps, or 
might 1 ) 1 ' two. 

]\lr. d’lioMi’soN. About what jiercentjige of tin' discharges which take yilai-o in 
your stor(‘ would consist id’ tin' class of cases you liav(‘ last nanu'd? 

Mr. Lvnn. Well, 1 could not givi' you the ])t'rcentage. 1 think it wamld be 
v(M'y small, 

.Mr. TiroiursoN. After an ('mi>loyee has been with your company for a miinbi'r 
of >(‘ars, but for a period of time sIh' has lalU'ii down in lu'r (‘andngs below 
what ^ou thoimht tln\v ought to (‘arn on tlu' stdary paid, how' would you tieat 
such an individual? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, that wmild be thi' indi\idual ('as('. There might be condi- 
tions — n mdit b(' the conditions in the di'pai tiiu'iit. or might be tin' Imsiiiess as a 
whole, it everybody (ds»‘ m the d('j>ailmenl went ahead and she went behind, 
th('r(‘ w'ould Ih‘ a rwmon lor it. 

Mr. 'J’iioMl'soN, Who dclormines what ''hall i-oiistitute tin' bams for liauriiig 
th(‘ ('arnings of an eiiijilov «‘e? 

Mr. Lvnn, ^Vell, that is based - - 

Air. d'noMrsoN ( interruj>ting ) . Aon do (bat — (be company do<'s (hat, don't it? 

Ml'. Lynn. V<'s, sir. 

Mr. 'J'lfOMiNSON. In considi'riiig that matter do the emplo^vei's (wm* have a 
voice? 

Mr. T.vnn. In regulating the perci'iilnge? 

Mr. h’lioMi’SoN. V(\s. 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 

Mr. d’lio.Mi’soN. Lver iliscims it. or is that (piestion ever taken uyv with the 
cmyiloyees, even though the (piestion should be decided by (he conijianv? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 

Mr. d’lioMrsoN, l!av(‘ you a mutual IxMii'lit assix iation in ^vour (.ompany? 

Mr. T.ynn, Yes, sir. 

Air. ''I’lioM I’soN. How h»ng has that bemi in ("cistence? 

Mr. Lynn. Abmit a month. 

Mr. 'J’lio.vii'soN. Thi'ii it has not Ixsm in (‘\i>len<(' 

Mr. Lynn ( interrujiling). W'ell, this new oiu' , (In' old oik' was wiped out by 
the new laws. It has always ('xmled tor (he last od ;\('urs. 

Air. n’uo.Mi’soN. d'his is a voluntary association? 

Air. Lv'W. Y('s, sir. 

Air. Thovii’son. A\ hat does vour company do with relereiice to inducing the 
cni])loyees to join this association? 

Air. Lynn. Nothing. 

Air. Tjiovii’soN. ho seh'ils (he (»Ili< ers (or the ass(x iation? 

Air. Lynn, 'The emplo.vi'es. 

Air. T’hovipson, d'lu'y select also the diri'ctors of it? 

Air. T.ynn. Ve.s, sir. 

Air. Thompson. In other words, they have complete control of the assenaation? 

Air. Lvnn. Absolutely. 

Air. Thompson. They furnish the funds for running it? 

Air. Lynn. A'es, sir. 

Air. Tho.mpsivn. W’hat. if anything, does tlie company contribute to the mainte- 
nance of this mutual benefit ass<x-iation? 

Air. Lynn. Well, for vmirs, umh'r the old s.vstem, tlu'y ustxl to have enter- 
tainments, ganu'S, diffiu'ent amusements, and would sell tickets; and the firii) 
allowed or jiaid for the music and the printing and all expenses, winch gave 
tliem an opjiorl unity to create a fund — what tlu'y called an einm-geney fund — 
to he us('d by the hoard of diiu'ctors at their diseri'tion for any employee who 
had iK'eii sick longer than tlu' henetit (Mitith'd to say, three months, and they 
made a donation of, say, or or whatever the case might be. 
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l\Ir. Thompson. From tlu* firm? 

Mr. Lynn, V('s, sir. 

]\Ir. Tiio.MPsoN. How fr('([iu‘ntly, in llio i>nsf, M'oro donutiuns imulo, if 

you k^o^^ ? 

IMr. Lynn. Oli, ovory y('.or — souH'timos twici' a \(Nir. 

Mr. 'riloMPSON. tlu' indhulual (Mui)loyoo^? 

Mr. I.YNN. Oil, thousands of <lollars iia\o Ix'on ])awl out <'\(My \('.ir h\ llio 
hoard of directors of the association of that money to tlu' cmp!oyc<'s, 

IMr. TiroMPsoN. I mean, in dealing with this association you say once nr t\\i<‘e 
11 yc'ar a donation was ma<i(‘ to tiie association hy the compan\ ? 

Mr. Lynn. P>y having (‘utmiaimmaits ; y<‘s, sir. 

IMr. dhfOMPsoN. Ity enlia-tainments? 

IMr. 1-YNN. Yes, sir. 

IMr. d'lioMPSoN. Not otlu'rwisi'? 

IMr. L^^N. No, sir; only paying the liiils; and it ju^l m.id<‘ tin' emp1o\ees 
f('('l tliat it \\'as not a chai itahh* institution ; that it h('lona<'d to them : that tlu\v 
W(a‘e doiiia it. Tlie lirm jiaid thi' eN])enses, \\ln<h ma<h‘ it i)<*ssd)le for tlaan to 
cn'at(‘ that fund ins|(‘a<l of f:ivin;r it to tliem. 

Ml' d'iioMPSON. MY'll, now, what is tlm policy of tlu' turn towaial the a'^socni- 
tion. It it has chaiif^ed, and n hat is the reason tor tlie clianue? 

Mr. Lynn. M’ell, I don't think tlu' policy will he < hana('<l. 

.Mr. 'I'lioMPSoN. You think it will he kept up? 

Mr. L^l^N. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TnoMi'.soN. A\’ho di'ti'rmiiies, under the manner in whi<h the assoc iation 
is (ondiieted. t)u' amount ot money t h.it .shouhl lu* paid to any employee and 
tlu' h'liath of time which it shall Ix' paid for? 

Mr I.^NN. The hoard of iliri'etors, 

Mr Thom [‘SON. 'I'lie hoard of diri'ctors of tlu' Ix'uetit association? 

Mr. i.VNN. AY'S, Sir. 

.Mr. TnoMi'soN. AN'liat interc^i doi's the firm taK(' in those donations? 

Mr. L'l NN. Wh'll, nothuar. out'^iiio of ('iieournaina: tiiem to a<'t (oaether 

Mr. d'lioMP.soN (interrupting). Wlieii' jieojde are injun'd hy a<‘<'idents in the 
stori', eitlu'r hy one way or the other, doi's tlu' liriu tal\v' up tlu' qiu'stion of in> 
jury and eonii>ensation for it si'parali' 1'i"in tlie heiietit association? 

Air. T.'inn. Y('s, sir. 

Ml’. dhieui'soN, And wh.at is doiu' hy tlu' Ix'tn'fil association has no eoniu'O 
Imn with t s ainonnl doin' hy tin* tiriii. or tlie amount tlu' linn will i)a> ? 

Air. I.'iNN No. sir. '"I'lu'y act tlu'ir ln'iietits just tiu' sam<'. 

Mr. Thompson. Ihtvt'.MUi kiiowh'dac' of wind ]>roportioii ot beru'lits men I'l'- 
c(')\e during tlu* >('ar, or what mimher of iiu'inhei"? from the beiu'ht associa- 
tion ? 

Mr. L\nn, I can not 1<*1I >011 tliat. 

Air. h'HOMPsoN. 1><) oil know' what is tlu' avoraae heiu'fL of tlie nu'inlx'rs? 

Air. I.NNN, No. 

Air. Thompson, llefc'rrina to lh<' (inestion of tlio disc'harLN* of iiu'ii jind tlu'^ 
intlueiK'c' the* hu>ers and lloor iiU'ii havi' in rc'irard to saU'sw oiiu'ii and sah'sinc'n, 
and inlluc'neiii'X tlu'ir clis< hjirpu', what lane* you to sn\ ? 

Air, l.YNN. Well, tlu'y liave a (H'l'ul inthu'iu'i'; tliat is, as to ahility or disa- 
bility as an em]»lo><'(' in their si'ction. That do( s not nii'aii that tliey arc' uoiii^" 
to he disehar^U'd from the husiness, or store; they may Ix' trunstc'rred to an- 
other (h'jiartnu'nt, 

Mr. d'HOMPsoN. In ea'^c' an einjiIoAC'e of your store' eoiisuh'i-s liims(*lf ahus<*d, 
(»r that lu' has not had fair treatnu'iil from tlu' (cu-c'imni, or tiom some nu'inix'r 
of the ^overninp; force', or that in otlu'i* rc'sfx'e ts tiu'v lia\(' he'e'ii discriminated 
against, what mae iiiin'ry or im'thod of adjustiii;^ sin li grievance* or eomplaint 
iuis your frin? 

Mr. l.YNN, WY’ll, we have the emph)>m('nt man. who is in absolute* ('harae* of 
fill employec'.s ; that is, the liiriiijj; ami disc-harama' and what salarios shall lx* 
paid, and tlie allowing; of extra time or of any spi'cial ju’ivih'ai's, or of any 
^n-ievanee's that they have'. If tliey fi'el they are not pmttiiij; justiee*, tlu'v eaii 
always appeal to me. 

Air TH 0 .MPS 0 N. Dex's Hint one man alti'iid to all that imsim'ss? 

Air, Lynn. The y:*’<’iTe'r portion of it; je's, sir; outside ot what I handle 

lll\ S('lf. 

Air. Thompson. Put in the Iiirinp; of employees for your lara:(‘ eompanv. in 
the adjiistim'iit of their salaries, and so on, and In j.dvinj' the ni'eds of the vari- 
ous (lepartnu'iits with refen*nee to belli, what proportion of time do you tliirik 
he would have for taking up griovauees of an employee? 

38S10N-S. Doc. Ho, 04-1 — vol .3—1.3 
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iUr. Lynv. cl, ]h‘ Yould liavo n lar'j;*' j'oriLm of Lis tinio. 

]\!r. TLiomtsow Yon I Link so? 

Mr. Ia NX. Yos, sir. Tlu' (Miiidoyinfj; Lours art* two liour.s in the inorning, 
and IIh* rest of the day is sjhmiI at souh'ILiu'j: (‘Iso. 

Mr. TiioMi'soN. Is L<‘ the .solo and Lnal judge? 

Mr. Ia'nn. No, sir; [ am. 

l\lr. Tjiomi'sox. And a]>i>eal lies from Liin? 

]\Ir. 1 a NX. Yf's, sir. 

Mr. ''JLiOiJi'.sox. In easj* an einployi'O sLouId Liing up a grievance to Lis atten- 
tion, and riol hking Lis iud jnont in the matter, should appeal to you, would that 
count against ILc' employ (‘o? 

iMl’. I A \ N. No, SI 1 ‘. 

]\Ir. TLio.m i‘,sov. Assuming ILal yon uplu'ld ihis man in Lis judgment, what 
influeiici* or (‘IIim-I wouLl it La\(‘ on llu* security of tlial tuipdo^M'e in Lis posi- 
tion w dll 1 he tirm ? 

Mr. Iann. Noik* AvLale\er 

]Mr. Thompson. MLal \oie(‘ do liie emplo\(H‘s Laxi* in seltiing griiwances? 
I niKhu'stand from .\our slaleuK'iit timt they La\e iioiu*? 

Mr. Iann. No, sir; I am tin* judg<‘ in tliat 

Mr. Thompson’. WLal oLj(*elion, from ;iour point, is there to pi'ianilting tliS 
(‘inplotei's to ]m\e a voice in tin* scHlemenl of gro'tanci's? 

Mr. Tann. Well, I ILiiik it would haul to all kinds ol IrouliL's; I am jMisi- 
tiv(‘ it would. 

IMr. Thompson. llnv(‘ \ou made an iiiM'st igal mn of industries in wlneh em- 
plo.viM'S liave a \oiee in tin* adjusuinuii of gru \ane(>s? 

J\lr. Ta nn. ^ es, sir. 

Mr. d’HOM psoN. \\ hmu' lia\e _m)ii made ILal inv(‘siieal ion? 

J\lr. Iann. At LTliiie's this Iasi a eu' - 

Mr. T'hompson. AVliat did .\ou lind I lime? 

Mr. Iann. WT'II, 1 was coiivinc('d timt tlu'ir methods woiiLl not Lei)) our 
Inisiness. 

jMr. T'hompson. Why w(*re >ou coiiviui'ed? 

Mr. Tann. Ihsausi* the mnjilo.M‘es can not control our Lusnu'ss and (ondiut 
it, unless llu'y know tin* emidilions. 

]\lr. T'hompson. \\'<'11. more spi'cilleally, did \on tind in I'lline’s stoia* in 
T’oston a lack ot luminess managi'inent? Did you limi iusuLordinat ion oi the 
people? Did j ou lind tliat tin* lirm laeki'd eoidrol of its Lusiness and that it 
was nnalile to Iraiisaet Lusitu'ss prop<‘rly? 

Mr. Ta nn. \\'(‘I1, 1 don't ILink I ought to erliiei'/e tliem. 

I\Ir. T'hompson. Well, but >ou ha\e siatml 

JMr. Tann ( intmuaipl ing ) I don’t Liduwi* in thmr iindLods; their methods 
W’ould not do us--coul<l not be (Miiplo.M'd in our biisiin'ss 

Mr. Thomj'Son. lUit tin* method which k'llirie uses in TtoMon is mueh 
broader tlian sim])ly tln'ir ('inplou't's liaMiig a vone in tin* adjuslm(*iit of 
grio\ ances? 

Mr. Tann. On the surfac’i*; y(*s. 

]\lr. T'hompson. Mh'll, tin* <‘mplo.\ (S'S tL(*i(‘ Lavi* a gnait de.d to do with tlio 
matiageun'iit of the store? 

Mr. TiYNN. Y(‘s, sir. 

Mr. T'hompson, With tin* biMin'ss managi'ment of tin* stoiv'? 

IMr. Tann. Y(*s. sir 

IMr. T'hompson. ILit now’ 1 am sp(*aking only of tin* (piestion of tin* adjust- 
ment of pi'rsonal gri<*vain(‘s of ('mplo.v(*(*s. ilavi* you made any invi*stigatiou 
couc(*rn!ng factori(*s or busiiu*sse.s when* such a board exists, only dealing with 
grievances of employ(*es? 

Mr. Tann. No, sir; not outside of T’'ilin(‘'s 

Mr. Thomp.son. You simply make that judgment of yours on your own 
l]n*ory and ideas? 

I\Ir. Ia nn. Ye.s, sir. 

Mr. T'hompson. It follow’s, I think, what you said, that you do not liolleve 
ill the organization of workers in the store into unions. Do you diseourage the 
organization of your einploycM^s in your store into a union? 

Mr. liYNN. No, sir. 

JMr. T'hompson. You are neutral on tliat proposition? 

Mr. Iann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Tf you knew an eniploye(* of your store was seeking to 
organize tlie re.st of the clerks, you would jiay no attention to it? 
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■Mr. T.yn^’. T wcmld. 

Mr. Thomi’sow M'lml :itU'n(iun would you nay, and what would \ on do? 

Mr. 1 a \N. T would find •>ut what his ni’iuvauco was 

Mr. dhiOMi'SON. Supi)oso he simply beluwed that llu‘ ('mjilox t't's Nlunild he 
ora'aiu7.<'d, w'luit dltrerence W'oiild it make? You say \<m are neutral on th.it 
])ropo''il ioii ? 

'Mv. Lynn. Ye.s. 

Tno^.irsoN. And he started around to ori;anrM' \ou»* ('mpl*>v<M*s and uas 
su( (‘('ssfully orK.nii/intt tluan, what would >ou do wlien \our at lent ion was 
called to it? 

Mr. 1 a A\" cll, T don’t tliiid; T would stand for that 
l\lr. Tiio^iPsoN. You ilon'j think you would staml tor that? 

^Tr. 1a NN. No, sir. 

l\lr. Thompson, d’hen T w’ouhl like to ask > oii wind you imsan hy thc' word 
“inuitral”? (Laughter in t1u‘ audience] 

Chairman 'Wm.sh M’e must pies(u-v(' correct oialer here. 

Mr. 1 a \N. W(‘ll, if a man wants to ladona: to the union, h(‘ can hidontt to ih'‘ 
union, and he can he emjdoyed in our )>la<‘c; hut w’c do not eiujiloy w'alkiiu 
(Iclcualcs or orLrnnizi'rs of labor unions. 

.Mr. d’lfoMPsoN. Snpiiose h(‘ was not eitluu- a walkiuit delegate, whatc'Vi'r >on 
iiK'an by lliat, or an organizer of a union: hut was Minply an <'mplo>cc cd’ >our 
comjiany and was doinp, his w'ork as a sah'smnn, or whatewer woj k la^ had to 
do, and in addition to that, insread of ynuim to tin* thc,it<*r or o-ciud show', oi 
standnuz .around on the conuu's at inndd, he was or^aniziicj: (aujiloyccs of >our 
stoia'? 

Mr Ta'yn. Outside of tlu' lup>imws? 

Mi‘ Thomi’sov ()utsid(‘ of t!ie liiisnu'ss 
■Mr l.^NN ^\('ll. I Would ]iay no athadiou to that, 
l\!r dhioMi’.sos, ]la\o no ohjeilioii to P at all'-' 
lYr lA'NN N(., 

tfr Thomcson. And that (au])lo\ee would stand jijvi as well wdth you as in' 
did Ix'foi'e? 

Air l.'iNv, Y(‘s ; If h(‘ co'ih] oru<ini/<‘ oni- <anploMM's, tluai I would fetd tied 
tlio (MuploNiM'S wand'd d, and thev should h.ni' it. If (lie majority of our o'.n- 
p)o\<H's ^\ant a union, T li.i\(‘ no ohjeitw)!!. 

Mr. d’lioMPsoN Mdu're would y<»u draw tho hue as io tln^ ]»oint wlicre he 
Cioidd 1 ) 0 }- ') to oryanu'a' your einplovca's or should uol ? 

Mr Ia'n ' Solicitation throuyh hnsincss hours m llu' s(or(‘ — orLainiziuy^ ju 
the slori'. 

’^tr dhioMi'.soN Put if hv organized aft. r luisiucss hours, on the sjretd, oul- 
sid(' Iho stoiay ,\oii would hav(‘ no <»h|c{1ion? 

Mr Ta n n. No. sir. 

Ml'. Thompson. I undcrstaml you liaYt' somo ^\(df.^r(' woilc in your slrn'c 
llavt' you ^ot the plan of it horc' in writmjr? 

Mr. Tan\. No; I liavc not 

^tr dhioMPsoN. No prinfi'd math r in councMioii with it? 

Air 1 a \\ \A ha\<y hut I lencn’l ^'>1 d wdli nac 

IMr. Tho-Mpson, AVill >ou ph'as(‘ tile it willi tlic commission? 

ATr 1a \\ V('s: T w dl 1«' udad to 

(Air. Lynn hd('r suhiniilcMl in ])i inted form the follow nm Idcraturo, jianiphhhs, 
and new'spaper cliiipinas; “ Hcporl ol (lie Acti\i(ics of the .John Wanamakcr 
Commercial Institute. New' Ahirk, for tlio>car endimj; duiu' 7, 191:1” : ” Tnsjxsl loii 
Pcixa-t, ^ddrlccrith Annual Kncairipnamt of the .7. \V (’. 1 Ih'udmeut at Island 
Hci-;hls, N, .T.. Auyn 2-1o, 1912 ”; “‘The Ihirracks,’ Tliirtcsudh Aumial Ahic.diou 
Sehcdule, 1912”; “ Safe^^uai’ds and .\ids to the AYell-1 h'int:; of Ihnployei's ” ; 
“ lustructioiis and Tid'onmdion for ATcssiumers and Cadids”; “The Pemdieial 
Ass(.cia(ion of tlu' Employees of Jolin AVanamaker, New' A^ork, Se^ cntiMMitli 
Annual Ih'port ” ; “ Hdu' Lookin}: Foiwvard Club. Fiftesudh AnuiYersary ” ; “ Com- 
uiencmiK'ut Excu'ciscs, Senior ]h>ys’ Prancli and Cirls’ Pranch, .lune 0. 1914”; 
‘‘Annual Panquet and Class-Day Extu'cises of the (Jirls’ Th’anch ,Toliu AVaiia- 
iiiaktM- Comnuu’cial luslnute, .Tune A, 191-t”; newspaper clippinp; mitithNl “7)7 
uraduales at Wanamakcu-'s ” ; also cards enlith'd “ Apidication for m('mh('rshij) 
in tlie Thmeficial Assoeiation of the Kmployci's of .Tohn AVanamaker, New Ahirk.” 
and “ ddu' Ihmeticial Association of the ]dm])loyees of ,(o!in AA'ananiaker, Niwv 
Ah>rlv, jiu'iubersldp card ”) 

Mr Thompson. Is there anyt]iiir.C you would like to .say now' of your own 
accord in this matter? 
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Afr. Lyxn. No, sir. 

Air. '^I'noMi’SON. Thot is nil, Air. riiuirinnn. 

( ’liniriiiaii Walsti, Any qiK'stions? 

Coininisslonor Gakrktson. Air. Lynn, \vhnt would bo your nttitudo if after 
lids innn on the outsidi' — or llu'se men, oulsido of busino.ss hours, have suc- 
(‘<'(‘ded in or^uiidzin^ th(‘ enipl<)\(*(‘S of the slore in aeeordance with Ihoir desire, 
ns you have outlined, if IIhmi the union enin<‘ to you with propositions govern- 
iiig hours, wages, t(‘rins of s('rvi(‘e, and so on? 

Air. Lyn^n. Wh'll. I tliirdv I would he fix' best judge whether we could conforin 
with tlu'ir vu'ws and iihsis. If I thought lluur oi)inions better, why I would 
lislen to tli(“in; nnd if \\(' could nuMd their d<Munnds, I should lu' very glad to 
for tli(' go(Ml of th(' business. IPit I should always i»rotc<'t the business. 

(’oiuimssioiuM* (1 MUU'/i’soN. AVhat do Aou nuain by protecting the business? 
.Tiist what is Aour ai)plieation of that? 

Air. 1a XN. If tlnur demands w<'re uniaaisonnhle, if tlu' husiiu'ss co\ihl not 
allord to iiHH't their (hanands, I would not lisLai to them. 

Commissioner (i vkuktsox. If lh(‘ dmiiamls w(T(‘ unreasonahl(‘. in Aour judg- 
m(Mit, yini would tak(‘ that position? 

Mr. Lynn. A'es, sir, 

CoininissioiU'r C \kiu:tso\' You would r<‘S('rve tlu' right to yoursidf? 

Air. Lynn. A'es, sir. 

Commissioiuu' Cauiietson. To pass ahsolutidA on the unreasonahh'ni'ss or ri'a- 
sonahhMK '-s of tlu' ilmnand? 

Mr. 1a x". Yes, sir. 

Commissioner CMun-rsox Isn’t that (waclly the nttitu<l(‘ of every emploAcr 
of labor — h(‘ar in mind I will grant tin' oeeasional exeeption, so lar as “ (wery ” 
is conceriHMl— ‘hut that exi'ry ('mido,\(>r of labor wlnm unions dc'veloped the 
powi'r to virtually compel accc'ptance ot conditions, tln\v were ])rior to that time 
classi'd ns unreasonahh'? 

Air. Ia XX. \Yt‘II, I can not spiaik for the otlua’ fellows. 

f^uuniissioner (! viuu.rsox. In other words, your attitude is that the right is 
inlK'rent in tin' ('inido.M'r to pass upon the reasonableness or unreasonahleness of 
tin' n'liuests of tlie men? 

Air. Tanx. AY'S, sir. 

Commissioner Cauiiktsox. Isn't that the attitude that has hiaaight eorn'ctive 
legislation go\('rning eery many of these questions, both Feih'ral and in tln^ 
\arious ones of the Stati'S? 

Air. Lynx. Yes, sir. 

Cominissloin'r Cauui isox. AY»u w'ould ]>r('f('r that it should conn' by legisla- 
tive action rather than h\ iiressuri'— suna'inha* of the iireiogali\e of tlie em- 
ployi'i'? 

Air. Ta^nn. No matti'r what the legislature w'ould do, tiiai waiuld not affect 
our husiiK'Ss. 

Commissioner C viuiki sox. Hours nor wagi' would not affi'et Aour business? 

Air. Lynn, Not AYanamakt'r’s ; no, sir; hecaus(' we live uj) to those hours — to 
the (h'mand. 

(A)ininissioin'r Omuu'tson. A"ou hohl, tlien. that the h'gislature wamhl make its 
application universal to A<‘or competitors as w’ell, and therefore the business 
wauild survive? 

Air. Lyxn. AY'S, sir. 

(Aimmissioin'r Cakkftson, lYo you heLnwe that the iuisiness slioiild survive, 
whetiu'r it can ]U’operly fiiltill the obligations that rest upon a business or not? 

Air. Lynx. I <lon’t nmh'rstand that 

Commissiorn'r Cauiiktsox. AYi'll, has a husiiiess a right to coiitinne to exist 
unless it ri'cognizes all obligations 

Mr. lyYNN. No, sir. 

Commissioner C \kuetson (eontinning) . Resting upon it? 

Air. Lynn. No, sir. 

Commissioner Cakiietsox. AY»u saA’ — what is the employment ag<'iit ? What 
is his title? 

Mr. liYNN. He is emploA'iin'nt manager. 

Commissioin'r Cakkcthon. Employment manager has sole charge of the most 
of thos(' peojih'? 

Air. Lynn, A^es. sir. 

Commissioner Cakkktson. That is, both for hiring and for discharge? 

Air. Lynn. Yes, sir. 
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r„rn,iiNMoncr <; uunasox. Aiiu.iiK the .-ales lieople it not the nile for vinsul- 
i.farU.ry'service-1 lUii not spoahins now of not .•onhof,' np to pol■eonUlM■^. 

nanlnN'^h.ner'u'.utmyi^c.N. But if it *7;., 

sor^^lIll, what \\ovi1(l bo tbt‘ 5 Uti‘Hi taken, as .i i u < . 

Mr. Lynn. In\e^liaal(‘ il . . .. 

(\)nimisvioiu'r (lAKUinsoN. Ins am . 

i'^!inml^b;ne,n;sla;K'.^ The tMnphisee ssould n,il be diseharaetl ssiihoni in- 
''Mrl y'n-n’ No sir Mitthl ho undosirahlo in .hat partiouhir sootion an, I hu 

'''t'AiiAfi";-!:"-. 

f'omuus'smiuT (ksKUia sox. ^ nmiil hs^'say ^ 

( 'oimiiissioiu'r i'son A do/t'ii 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

(’oinniisslonor LsKin/rsoN. In six months, 

Mr. Lsnn. ^ os, sir. ,n.^nv n.-onh^ v’itliin six months Inive ns (‘ived 

('ommissioner (JsKKKisoN. Ib»\s V " j , in a east' of a tbs- 

in ,sour t.-.tahl.shment one or tuo sset'ks i.a> in a<l\an<< 

' NN. Ob, T don't kn<»\v I would liosilaK' ^hv. 

Vif TAf rkif^::.: orfun:^."- ;rf i ...0 1 ,> 

’'k'faffniw..n.:-y ■ shonh. i,o v,.r.v .hoi ,f on .,.1 ,lo that. 

fo,n!;bA.;.HTYf':;;n,.,,s-. Y,.., sai.l ,onr oolunPor a.sooialion has been hr 
(‘Xistonce a montliV 

^o;nnn-:a;no,Mr,Kf,T:os:'^ -- -'y a . on.no, a„on of one ti.at ha.l 

h(Hm in O' otiuav lor oO .sears / 

fonnnkfi,ui^-'kMmnrs,,s. I suppose that Mas in the pa.'ent sPire? 

ronimNshmerttuou'is,.'.. An, I that ,1 tia,l I ahohslio,! h.v hiw, or I (Ihln’t 

(■a|, li tlio oMo t pliias,’. lint thi' ,,i,l ,ai,‘ ha,l t,'i noiiate'l . 

Mr Lvxn. Yes, sir. „ 

i<mnmissioner (JsinnasoN. IL the < ompensat mn l.iw ? 

.^ofomflfkiftLiMnn-is^ tViiot f.a.tu.o ol that ohl asso.aalion nm.le It uu- 
lusvfnl under the iiesv enaetmont^ 

Mr Lyxn. Weil, J <!<> not— - , n i 

,;.„;„„nssionor CMnunsox. Was it . oo.pniso, > nn,|,T Iho ohl? 

n,mmAsnuwLi'fk,o lh,i to il u.alor tho ohl 

ss s(<'m? 

'f’:nu’AM;u.e,-Yun;.:,s,,s. Ao.l ,h,l tin. phanl iho payment it. 

that ass,,ciation as a bar to leeo.ory in , mm' ol Inpn.N . 

.t;nnn:h;nlY,ruun,ts,,s. -ft, at is nhat is sp. aafa.aliy i.a-ro,, by eo.npensa- 
tion nets, Is it not? 

awaro, or are y,.n fa.niiiar with those 

relief assoeiations? 

?! CsKurnsox. So-oai.o,! voluntary associations? 

Mr. Ly^nn. Yes, sir. 
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( \»imiiis,si()ni'i‘ (L\i;!;r] h()\. Atnl, jn'ior lo (lio er.‘ic(iiiciit of the F(mU'i;i 1 a(‘t, 
you iiv(‘ porl’octly aware that tlioy were api>iu‘(l a^ a )»ar to ri'covery in ea^es of 
ill jury? 

itlr. IjVnm. Ye'<, sir. 

Coiiiiiiissioner (Iakrktson. Year association ne\'T ^lid anylliin:: of that kind? 

IMr. Lynn. No, sir. 

ConnnissioiH'r (J muiktson. AVliat is tie' hif;hest connnission paid List nionlli 
al)o\e iiaid to any salesu oiuan'^ 

Mr. Lynn 1 can not ti'll .\ou oil hand. 

Conunissioner (Jmikktson. Can you approximate' it? 

JiFr. I/^xN. No, sir. I will make' you a statome'iit and tile' it wilh ye'iir com- 
mission if yon eh'siro. 

Commissioiior (I Man- 1 , son. Can yon approximate how' many ol tlii' fore’ey 
of the' .'fh ]K'o])1e'— t he'i*!' wi'ii' some -100, wi'ii'ii't thi're? 

Mr. Lynn. Wo do not 

Commissioiu'r (J \i!Ui- T '^on We'll, alony llu'n' flow' many of them I'ee'civi'd a 
sum in e'X<‘e'ss eil .V.) from IIh' e-ommissions? W'lll \ou lurni.sh that also? 

IMr Lynn, "^h's, sir. 

('Till' information n'qnesled was suhmitte'd and is ])r!nl('d as Tann ILlnhit 
No. 1 ) 

('ommis'.ioiier ( 1 Mumr.^oN. Ilow' is the' pe're e'.ila^e' of a de'pailme'nt c'stah- 
lislu'd’'' I do not nu'an h\ whom. >'on ]iav»' alre'aely ti'sldu'd it is lixed iiy yon? 

Mr. L^s’n. Mi'll, hy the' manaae'iiK'nt 

CommL'-i me'r (!\iturrsoN. How is it ele'ti'rmiiu'd, and is it Hmduatiii'J: or fixed 
with the hiisiiu'ss? 

Mr. li'iNN No, sir. Tt is eh'te'rmiiK'd hy the' < hiss of m('rcliaiidi''('. 

Commissione'r C viaU' I SON. And the' volume' of s-ih's? 

IMr. L\ N N. Ye's, sir. 

('"onmiissione'r ( I viaiKi seiN. In that eh'pai t me'iit 

Mr. T.ynn The e'eunmi •'sion is hase'el e)n a eertain class of me're'haiielise'. It 
would ho frenn 4 te) 10 ])<'r ce'id 

Commissioiu'r C \in;i,'isoN. Shll its h;mie' fe'alui c is the' \olnme' of the' sale's hy 
the sale's ]K'rson? 

YTr. Ia XN. Ly the' sale's ]M'rson : \e's, sir 

(^•mmlssione'r C. \rkF'I seiN, Is that a lU'eepori mn de' pait ed' liu' volume' of sale's 
of the' ele'pari me^nl, hase'd uiam the' numhe'r of pe'ojth' e'lnplove'el in that dejiait- 
rae'iit at that t ime' or not ? 

Mr. L>'''N. It is the' indi\ idual. The' indivielu.'l sah's JIis salary is hase'd on 
his inelivielual s.ih'S. 

(d)inmission C \i:ui'i se'N Ihew e-aii yon arrive' at a piojeer ineliv idiml s.ih', e'X- 
ee'pt lev a luo rata of tlu' veelimu' eif sale's in the' ele'pa rt mi’iit s and the' iiumher 
e-f pe'o])le ]eartlei]>atin;j the'ie in'^ 

l\tr L^'XN. The' rale' ol es'iiimissiori is de'te'rmine'd hv the' husnu'ss and the' 
jirofits. 

Commissimu'r C \ia:i isox t>oe‘s i| tluctnate^ at any se'ason of the* ye'ar? 

Mr. Lvnn. No. sir. 

Commissione'r CviaiKiseex It is lixe'et? 

IMr. Lynn Ve's, sir 

(d)inmissioner C. \i:uF;rse>N'. It is like' the lavAS of the; IMedes and Persians? 

IMr I.VNN. Ye's, sir. 

Commissione'r (J vinaci son. Tt ehaii^ie'lh neit. 

]\Tr. liYNN. Some' of Iheese' sale's peeeiih' in the ele'iiartme'iits may liave, where 
tlu'ie' are eiuarte'rly se'l I U'liu'nt s, hnsiiu'ss ae-e'eerelinu l<» the' se'iisons ; llu'.v may 
run in eie'ht wilii tlu'ir eemimissions anel may elraw e-he'e-ks of thonsanels of 
eleilLii's. Some' f)e'e>j)l(' in the' jiianei de'partme'iit tte't elu'e'ks for $1,000 

Commissieme'r (J vinacrsoN. ILit do yon even* re'etniro (he'in to edu'ek future per- 
ee'iitaae's against the ele'hit? 

Mr. Lynn Only for the' year 

('ommissmiu'i’ (JAunFiseiN \Yhat? 

Mr. Lynn. Only for tlie ye'ur. 

Commissioner C.AinmTseiN. Only for the year? 

Mr. Lynn. Ye\s, sir. 

( 'e>mmissi(nier (! yuick'ison. Feir instance, then, if they fell hehind in the first 
four memllis eni ace'eYiint eef eh'imessieui, evr for any eitlu'r cause, the'y might e)we 
yem ('imngh nieme'Y .so tlint a slashing ge^eid hnslimss for the next six months 
wemlel h'ave tlie'in in eU'ht for the next six inemths .Still? 

Mr. Lynn, d'licy woulel ho drawing their salary. 
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CoiuDiissionor Gahke'i sox. Sure; but T aiu speakiuu: of (lie theori'tieal part. 
He Avould l>(‘ llieoj-etu-ally iu debt at the eud of tlie year, but 3011 would luake no 
alt( nipt to collect it from bini? 

.Mr. Eyxx. No, sir. 

( \uumissio!ier Gaiuu:tso\. There is a compeiisalioii system in, side, is there 
not V 

Mr. Lynn. If the business conditions are such that it is not the fault of tiie 
sales peojile they imve not (‘arne<l their drawin;; no<-ouut, Ihe^ ihhmanit lale and 
wipe it out. 

( 'onmiissioner ClAiumrsoN. Would there lie a le^;itimate mission for an orj^aui- 
7-alion inside of your sboj) to make reiiresentat ion to >oii whem, in their opinion, 
there was or was not .iu-'^t dicatmn, and that would be ^i\im 11 reasonable amount 
of work? ^^’ouhl (hat be a leititimate (unction of the peiiple interested V 
Mr. Iann. (’ertainly. 

Commission Gakiu7iso\. Tdiat is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner C'o.mmons. fdr. J-\nn, 1 don’t know as I ^ot exactly that system 
(if balaneiim up coinmis'^ions. J>o \ou mean that the commissions are com- 
luiti'd on the .\ ear's a\cTaj;e coiumission? 
air. L'l N f ('S, S11-. 

Commi'^MoiKU' (Commons. When arc thi'y paid? Are they paui w'eekly on the 
Weelvl> sales? 

M\\ Ia\n. d'lK'y draw on their weekly drawiiift aci'ount tlu'ir salary, and in 
SOUK' (h'jci 1 I inonl s (piartei ly sol 1 hmieiil s, som<‘ si\ months, and some monthly 
seltlemonis — di'peiids on the class ol merchandis(‘. 

Commissioner Commons. Whim a si'lihmicnt once ba.'i bemi ma<h', aftmwvards 
if tln'.\ ha\(' iK/t ('ariii'd any coinimssion, or if their sales have not lu'en eiiual to 

tlu'ir s.ihiri(“S- — 

Mr. I A \ N. Yes, sir. 

CiMiimissioner (‘ommons (continuing). So they would not be entitled to any 

commission, do >ou mean lO sa\ that tlml is di'ducttMl ( rom any further 

Mi. 1a nn. Wi'll. take a sjkm ilic (h'jiarlmeiit. d'ake tlu' juano dejairtment. 
]Ler> ihrci' monlhs llu^ tinal sidthmient is madi'. Throu; 4 h .lune, July, and 
Aiu'usi, ilu^ dull months, th(‘y wouhl not (cirn tlu'ir salaru'S, but then in the fall 
(he.\ oai 11 It two or (our (*r li\i* times <w a* throimdi tlu‘ holida>s. 

Coinniissiom'r Commons. I supi»os(^‘ m tin' piano department that you ^'ive 
tliem their commissions om** a ,\ear, IlienV 

Mr. 1a. n. No, sir; the> yet it e\er.\ thio(> months; and it they aie short in 
tlK'siimim ! ime, tlu'y only draw their sal.iiies, and in l''('hruary, the iiscal year, 
when th<‘ h.uil sellleinent is m.ide*, they mh tln‘ halnm-e. 

Coiiini issioiuM' Commons. Is tlie amount ot shortage asciu lamed ami dedueteil 
from tin' < oiuniissioiis? 

Mr. 1a NN. At llu‘ end o! the ye.ir th(‘ tol.il hiisiiioss is taken ;d that rate 
jier oi'iit 

C<'ninns.>ioner Commons. That is ti lU' <.>f all ih'partnu'iits? 

Mr. I A N N. V(*s, sir, 

CommissnnH'i- ('ommons. They liy:ur(' it out on Hk' a\eray(>? 

Mr. J A N N, Vi'S, .sir. 

Commissioner ( '(Ai .MoNs, It works out mi the eommission 

Mr. Lynn. For tlie year. 

Coiiimissioiu'r (’o.mmons. So lhal >ou ha\(‘ tlii' minimum rate of salary per 
wei'].., and (hen an annual, pra('ticall.\ an annual, |u ohl-sharniiii: scIk'UU' at the 
end ot lh(' year? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. JTie linal si'llhmient at the eud of tlie yi'ar, hut they 
draw any commission wlumovor tii(\v lila\ when si'tlleuu'ut is madm 

('oinmissioiK'r Commons, lias tins comimssioii s\sl«'m 1 h'('U in vo;;ue for any 
leimi li of time? 

Mr. Ta'nn. For the last IS monlh.s or 2 jeai’s it has heeii in all departnients. 
Conmu.ssioner Commons. Prior to that it was siiupl> w'eekly pay? 

Mr, 1a NN. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Commons. Did you have any other .system of lu’otit shariiiy? 
Mr. Lynn. Not with the rank and lilo; no, sir. 

Commissioner (’ommons. lint with those in chary;e of the department you 
ba\(' an annual iirolit-shanmi; scbeiiie, is it? 

Idr. 1a NN. Yes, sir. 

( ’oinmissioiu'r (Nimmons. Dopending 011 the sales of that department — sale.y 
of all tlu'ir subordinates? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 
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Coiimiissloiior Uomuo.ns. Su tliat the object of that is what? 

:\rr. L'l^N. To inspire them to sell more goods and make more prolits, more 


money. 

rommissioiu'r Commons. So tliat they would manage their departments to 
a iH'lter advantage^? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

(’oiiimissioru'r Commons. This commission svstem, you liave made it com- 
f)rel\(Misive to care lor Ihe whoh‘ department; do jou lind that that is a 
mat('rial ad\antage in the discipline of the industry? 

Mr. l.YNN. Y(‘S, sir; it means that we cun liave a liiglu'r grade of help. It 
means that a ilepaiTnient wla're, lor instanc(‘, slux's nMpiire Ic'chiucal knowT- 
edgi', tliey make heltm* sellers and the p(‘ople who earn lh(‘ money actually 
it. H eliniinales all llu‘ lower grade and the peojih' who (‘an not make 
tluMi' drawing account. It has increased the ethcu'iicy of the grade of the 
si'll mg lorce. 

Coniniissioiu'r (!ommons. Taking your sales, you have' a manufacturing de- 
l)iiilinenl as W(*li as sah'S, do you? 

Mr. Lynn. Very lit the 

( ’oiiinii'-sioin'r ('ommons. Taking the whole establishment, and what do you 
call ymir average ior<e, the total niimbiu* employed? 

iMr. L\nn. Aiouiid -^LOdt) — a little over ‘1,000. 

Connnmsioner Commons. When does it re<i(Ji its maMinuin? What is the 
maMnuini? 

Mr. \a >n. About the last week in Novemlii'r and tlie 1st of 1 leci'inber, 
around (I.OlK). , 

( 'oininissioner Commons. About 0,000? 

Mr. L'snn. \{'S, sir; it mi'ans ('\ er.\ l lung— heli) and d(‘li\ery and e\ ei > thing. 

Comniissiom'r Commons. And the minimuin c<»nios about whai linii'? 

]\Ir. Lynn. Around this time — between now' and (he 1st ol Si'pleinber and 


October. 

(Mniniissioiier Commons. It gels down to about 

^Ir. L^NN. I'kiur thousand li\e liiindi ed - -around that — -LoOO or 4,000. 

(foininissioner Commons. TIh'ii the minimum would lie about 4,rki0? 

Mr. L'iNN. Around there, yi's. 

Coinniissioner C\)\imons. And the a\('rag<' — in the course of the year you 
ha\e in mind about how man.\ lU'W' help >ou bin^? 

Ml’. L\nn. VVell, (b(‘ difterenoe betwi'on tin* ('\lr,i lu4p that is taken on. 

{ ’()ninus''ioner ('ommons. Well, Inwv steady is ('mphc\nient duiing the jear? 
An' ym able to kec]) a number of thoin .steadily in \our ser\ice? 

iMr. Lynn. V es ; oiir regular lorce ehangi's \ery little. 

(Commissioner Commons. TTiat is this T.oOO? 

.Mr. L\nn. We ha\e \eiy lew' old peoph', reguhif peojih', leaving oiir place. 
That is jn tin* selling force or in the merchandise departments, d'he non- 
jamdintiNe olhci* i>eopU' aie coming and g(nng till the time, but in tlie’selling 
force we lane wry lew peoph' leaYO, only whi'ii we luni' S])(‘ei!il sales, season 
of the year, speeiai di‘p:ii tments wliere >on may lane to take 10, 15, or 20 jieople 
moie and hietik tlu'in in. and Unw < ome together alwa.\s on llie— tiimost al- 
ways oil the row', and they gi't tin' pretereiiee, and if tln'y are desirabh', and 
we Can gne tlu'in ('mploYiiU'iit in jil.iees tht'.v want, where extra people are 
needed, they are tlu' ones who get the lirst ojipoi tuiiily. 

(Commissioner ('ommons. Dm mg Ihe 12 ,\ears that you have heeii a manager, 
wiait are Ihe prineijial inijiroveinents >ou lia\(' iiaule in these matters tliat 
have been l)ionglit belore you here, sueli as boms and w'uges? 

]Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Coninnssioner Commons. VVbut w'ere llie hours of labor wiien you started 

in 12 years ago? „ , , 

]Mr. Lynn. M by, from S.L5 to 6, w'ith tlirco-quarlers of an iiour for lunch, 
Tip to IP .Ycais ago; and two wT'cks until 10 o’clock betcjre tlie holidays. 

Coinmlssioacr ('ommons. At night? 

Mr. Lynn. At night. 

Commissioner ('ommons. That Yvus 10 years ago? 

Mr. Lynn Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Tlu*n, this pn'serit system came in about 10 years 

Lynn. Ye.s. We have made ebangi'S right along on shorter hours. I 
sni)p<')se we liave been closing at 5.30 for two years. Prior to that it Yvas 6 
o’clock. 
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r(>niniissi<ii\(.‘r (Commons. Tf it is on an (*lj;ht-hom* i)asis n<»\v you say It ^vag 
probably ou a iiino-hoiir basis 10 yoars a^roV 
]\Ir. Lynn. Y('s. 

( 'uiunii^sionor Commons. I saw some statoiuoni iu ibo ]rip(‘rs you 

Moro coiiloiiiplatin^" still furtlaa* nakirtiou, or holidays, or allonioon^? 

]\rr. T.\nn. Holidays; yos. 

CoMiiiiissionoi* CojstMoNs. (livo a cortain amount of lielp a vacation on laty? 

I\rr. Lynn. Yos ; \vo ^ivo vacations now; two wooks to obi cmp]oyc(‘s. 
t'oininissioiKM' ('ommons. Ts tlnit on full p:iy? 
iHr. liYNN. Yos; in ;id\;inc(^ botoiH‘ 1b(\v ^o aw.ay. 

( ’oinniissioiK'r Commons. How Ioult b.as that Ihhmi? 

Hr. Iann. That lias boon ovor 25 yoars; as lonp^ as T Inuo Ikhui in tho 
busiiu'ss. 

ConiinissioiK'r Commons. That has b(‘on a oontimanis policy? 

Mr. l.YNN. Yos. 

ConiinissioiK'r Comaions 'ITiat }j;cos to all r('ij:ular ('injiloyoc's? 

IMr. ]i\'NN. Y('s ; all ri'inilar ('ni})lo\ 0 ("«: TIh'v jrot lull time. 

Coninnssionor ('ommons. Tdioso m ho liaM' Ih'ou on a a oar? 

Mr. liYNN. Yos; those vho como on Ix'foro tho holidays now aro ontitlod 
to one Week in tidvanco bofon' they ^ 1:0 ttwa.v. 

Coinniissnnu'r ('oAtMONS. What aro tho lU'W oomlitions that Innc' Ix'on intro- 
dm od in tlio wav of iniproMni.t: conddions durinir tiu' la'-t 12 a oars? 

Mr. Iannn. 5Vo11, a\(' baA’o bo(*n woikiiw all tlu' tiino on sanitary conilitions, 

on ('asK'r hours, and (‘\('rylbinr: that a\ouI<1 

ConunissioiK'r ('ommons ( iiitornijtl imr) . W<'11. on tho aas^os; Avould you say 
that tla'ro has Ix'on an incroas(‘ in I bo amount of wapms? 
yir. Tann. Oil, yi's; indciNl 

(''oininissioiK'r ('oAtMONs A\’liat coinparivons liaAc bi't'ii niad(‘ as to Avhat thov 
aro irollinij; noAV and A\hat IIm'y u:o( tlion ; how a\ou]<1 a on comjiaro it with 10 
or 12 >t'ars a 20 ? 

idr. I.ANN. Oh, it is a j.'ia'at deal lartp'r; salarii's aro a throat deal moro, a 
pu'i'al (b'al hmlior. 

( 'onimissioiior ('oAfMONS (''ould a ou kIvo that? 

Mr. 1 a NN. No; 1 (‘ould not a;i\e any estinialo 
Coniniissionor ('oaiatons. No spO(‘i(i<' ostimab'? 

Mr. Ia n. 1 ooubl niakt' U]) a slat<‘nicnt for you 

Criu' SI 1 'UU'tit was subniill(“d and is jannb'd as L.\nn Exhibit No. 2 ) 

( 'oinin i<"<ionor ('ommons. W<‘1I, Avhat is tin' mininnim that any AAonian si't'urc's 
In the ('stablisliinont now ? 

Mr. Ia nn. Mh'll, avo Avould not hire an.\body h'ss than .SS or .>!) a Avi'ck as 
saloswamian. 

( 'oinmissjoiK'i’ r'oAtAioNs AVhat AAas it 10 y(*ars aito? 

Mr. Fann. M’hat you could 'j;('t thorn for. 

( 'oinnns^ioiK'r ('oaiaions. I'’onr dollars or tivi' dollars? 

Mr. Lynn. No; no saleswammn over loss than SO and that is liairdimt' pi'ojAle, 
snv. fr<un 11 to 5. 

( 'oiiiniissioiu'r ('oAfAiONS. d'hon, AAithin Id Aears y<iu haA(' adAanc»'d tho nnnl- 
imiin from $() to tt^S? 

M r. La n n . Y('s. 

( 'oniinissioiK'r ('oaiaions, b'or saloswonu'ii? 

Mr Iann, Yos, sir. 

( 'onimissioiK'r ('ommons Taki' tho othors that do tho Avrappiinr A\ho aro jiaid 
not on Commission, .just AAliat >ou «‘all. 1 bolnwa', tin' hn\(‘r pmadi*? 

Mr. Lynn. 5Ve!!. tlu' boys used to Ix' startl'd at $2 5d a woi'k. 

( 'ommissionor ('ommons. M'hat aro tlu'y startl'd at now'? 

Mr. Lynn, h'our dollars. 

Cliairman Waisit. At this point the commission aaiII staial adjourm'd until 
2 o’ebK'k this aft('rnoon to nu't'l in this room at 2 o’clock sharp. 

(AVheroupoii an adjournment aaus taken until 2 )> m ) 


Ni'.av Yokk, .f inu' to, 101) — 2 />. m. 
('hairman WAnsit. Tho commi''sion amII jtleas^* bo in ordi'r. 

Mr. 'TiioAicsoN. 1 will reeall Mr. Ijjnn. 

( No rosjAonso ) 

Mr. I.ynr is not pr('s<'nt. 

Chairman 5 Vai sii ('all .a our lu'xt. 
iMr. Thompson. Mr. Stewart. 
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TESTIMONY OF ME. LOUIS STEWAET. 

IMr. Mr. St(‘\\:irt, will you !^ivo us your name? 

.Mi’, SlKWAKT. SUovai’t. 

Mr. TiiOMivsox. Ami your adilro.ss? 

Mr. Si’i'.w m:t. 4 W'aslDiiulon Sijuaro, iNorlb. 

Mr. 4'iio.m rso\. "iour lumiiH“-sV 

]\Ir. S'rKW’\Ki', l)rv-i;oo(ls imu’cliant. I am pi’osidonl of .Tames MeCreery & Go. 
Mr. Tifo.Mi>so\. M’liat stores liave they, if you know? How many and where 
are tiu'V local od. 

Air. Sii'.wvK'i. .iaiiu'S AlcGi’iM'ry ».S: Go. has onl.^ one .store — on Thirly-fouiUi 
StnM't. 

Mr. TiioMPsoN. Ar(‘ yon (•(unu'eted with any otlu'r sloios? 

Mr. In a ;j;(‘mMal \\a\ ; >('s; 1 am (oimoch'd v\ilh sonu* oIIkm’ stores. 

I\lr. dhioM i-'.oN. \\ h.it aro IhoM' sloros uom'rallv calU'd - -1 ho Glatlin stores? 
Mr. Sihw MU'. So <‘alhsL jt's; some of llumi 1 am eonneelt'd with. 

Mr. TiioNirso.N. \\ hat is .\our eomu'cliou with those stores? 

All’. S I'KW \u'i'. (tem'i'al tidvisiu*. 

Mr. d'lioMiesoN. How many siori's ]ia\e th(*y, if you know, ami w]i(‘r(‘ are 
tliey locah'd — around Ihroimh tlu' eountr> ? 

Mr. Sri'\\.\Kr. Around Ihroimdi tluMountry; somethiim^ more tlnui .‘Ft 
Ml'. ''I'lioMrsox. Now, roleriim; (o .lames McCkhu’^ A t.'o , first, how loin: have 
you been with that (*om]>auy? 

Air. Srv.AAiri’. f'ourlemi >oars. I ha\e lu^en prosidont of that company for 
14 T,(*ars. 

Mr. 'TiioMi-soN. All' you a sloeKhohUu* in Iho company ? 

Air. S'rnwAi: 1 ', No — I am a small sPm Klioldei lu the ooinpany ; moderate stoek- 
liolder. 

Mr. TifoMi’sox. Ui'feri’ins' lo tln^ question of waa;'". Air Si<‘\\art, ni'on what 
basis ai(' Ihe e a.nes ol lli(> (•ni{*lo\ I'es in the sMliii^ departim'Ut of \our store 
li/iir(*d ? 

Mr. Sri'A\Ai:T. Gpon what Imsis ari' th('\ fmmri'd? 

Mr. I'iioAi I’sox. Yes; fmiriMt or j’o<'koii(Ml. 

Mr. Sn<w \ici'. A\ (' lane a M<'e presahMit in e:eneial charm' of that W'ork. He 
lias nmler limi a eern'i’.il supei’intemh'id, ami Ik* has .a siiiK'nnl emient oii ('m h 
tloor; and thes(‘ i)('i»ph' are in eonstanl eonferi'uees with tlu‘ buyers, and 
tlirou::h this oimim/anon IIk'.v li\ tlie waae'> 

Air. TiioMi’sox. Of 1h<‘ si-llma jx'oph'? 

Mr. S I'Kw Ml r. ( >f all the in'-.ph' 

Air. hbioMi’soN', 1 >o('S >our stoi’i', <»r this p.irlKular store, tlu' Alefh’et'ry store, 
pay eoinmission o\<'r ami aliom* llu' la'milar warn’? 

.Mr. S 1 1 A\ \i: I’. \ I's. sir. 

Mr. f’lioM liow is that fxi'd, if you lia\ e am ruli' alMUil it? 

.Mr. Sii'WAM’. ’l ('S Well, that is vi‘r,\ siiejih' wiih iis ~i\\o ;;('nerii1 eonimis- 
sion. About tlin'o >('ais aeo we f:a'<' Ife sah'^ peoph^ oiiedialt id' 1 ]>ei’ cent on 
all tlu'ii’ sales, whidi mi'aiit i>raetieall\ a b) jH'r cent imieas(\ if, jx'rbaps, the 
selliiii: was bas('(i on n ]M'r ci'iit. AVell, tiH\N m’l one-balf ol 1 per cent in addi- 
tion to tlieir salary, wIu'IIh'I' tlu'y sell mor<' or h"'S than they did last >ear 

Air, M'iiom I’sox. In oilier wolds, what (he,N recei\e i not (h'jH'ndi nl upon the 

previous I'arniuus 

Air. Srnu xirr. Not at all. 

Air. dbioM I’sox. ri<‘\!ous to that, but iu addiliou to (ia'n s.danes. 

All’. S'lrAVAUT. AY'S .sir. 

Air. dbioMesox, ‘I'lien they a lemilar salary and llu'U oiu'-baK ef 1 ])('r 
cent in addition? 

Air. Sn-AXAiiT. AY's, sir. 

Air. YYioMi'soN. And bow otK'U is that om'-half of 1 ]>or <■- ni li'..,ureir^ 

Air, SinwAiir. Kaeb month. 

Mr. 4 Yiomi>sox. M’hat has nollnn^ to do with what the juofiis th(' tirm are, 
or W’hetlier tin' brm has any ju’olits or not? 

Mr. Stiowaiit. No. 

Air. TnoMi'sox. Y'hal is treated as a waue? 

Air. S'li'AVAKT. That is troatc'd as a wam' 

Mr. Thomusox. Is that on the ::ross sales 

Air. Stewakt. AT's. What do >ou mean by “ uross sales ”? 

Ah'. Thomi'sox. AAY41, ineludin^ all the .sales of all kimls. 

Air. Stewaut. Yes, sir. 
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]\Ir. TiiOMi’so^. or c(nirst\ it not iiirlinlo r<-tuni-sV 
Mr. SiEN\ \i:T. Why. (-('rtninly ii<»l ; tliat is iioi a saU* 

]Mr. Tn().Mi\s()N. W’liat is (ho ]ari;o.st j;roup o(’ oiii[>jo>oos in \our hrin? 

Mi‘. Stew \irr. Sah's ]hm)}>1o, T should s.iy. 

Mr. Tho.mj’sos', IJoiv many inoii arc' (Iumt' and liov, inan> moiikmi'^ 

IMr. Sti.w \]!T. Is it in‘(ossar\ — ina> 1 not say poi <'on( aro nu n aial TO 
]K'r cent women? 

Mi-. 'Thompson. Wind jn-oiiorlam of the- w hole- (oioc- doc's tlu' s-lliiin lor^o 
represcMit ; \\lia( jH'rc'ontaj^e, a()ont? 

_Mi- Si!'\NAiri’. I slionld sa\ praclicallN a (Inid, mav run a iillh' more', ina> 
be !0 pel- ccml. 

Mr. ''riioM PSOAE Of tlu' whole' forc*e of c‘ini>loM‘«'s, wind lu-rcoiUane is mal ' 
and wind in'rcc'Ut ajic' fc-niah'? 

i\Ir. Sij-WAirr. I oonhl no| answc>r dial. I did nol ic'clvon (lial. 

IMr. Tiiompso\. Ila\e .\on an oinnion about it? 

.Mr. Snw \i:r. Well, of tlu' sale's loroc' d is tlic' do pi-r cml and 70 ji-n- coat. 
II is jnsl ])(>ssil)l(' dial it mmhl bc' dd and l)."). 

iMr. 'bnoMi’soN. Si\ty-1i\e' jx'r e'C'nl wonu"i and dd jM-r cc'iil na'.i'^ 

Mr S'li w \ur. 1 slionld think likc'ly. 1 should not w.inl to uom* > on that 
ans\\(>r as be'in;^ e'litire'h u<‘<-nrate, bc'c aiisc' I did not look tiiat up 

Mi-. ''Id iom i‘s()\. Of ihc' selliim foroe thc'U', iiow inan;» --w hat is Uio pc'ric'iit- 
auo'— ar(' o\('r 10? 

Air Sii.w Mil’. W'c'd, IIk'.v an* all o\<'r IS. 

Mr. Thompson 'I'hc'.v are' all ovc'r IS? 

Air Si E^\ Aii r. Y< s, sir 

Mr. ddioMPsoN How man^ of tln' sah'swonu'ii, if W'U knovv, K'coinc' om'I- 

2)('r wa'ok ? 

Mr. SiiA\AKi. Pi-c'll\ lu'aily all ol tlu'in; \c‘r\ la-arlx all ol thc'in 
Mr. '^IdioMi’soN. Ha\<' At»u an\ tinnrc's on dial snb)c'<'l? 

All-. SrnwAKT. \Vh\, I maw -I IhiiiK 1 h.i\e' soiik' linnic's in ni.v ]iocK('(, but 
J will slab' d lioiii nic'inorN AN’bat i ^ the' ciiic'-'l icii How iiiaip^ loeeiNW' 
ovor M'? 

Air 'riioMPsoN. llo^v maiw sahswome'ii rc'ceiM' oxor S'*? 

Air. S'n\\\]ir. J dunk oiil\ IP i e'< c'lxc' nndi r .>0 

Mr. ddioMPsON Ibiw nninx sah'swome'ii aic' dic'ic' di-d > on c'lnploy? 

Mr. S I ! A \i! r. Will, diat IP w oidd not !»<• nioi o dm n oi lp''r<oni. 

Air. ddic '.ji’soN. I Mi'ah'cti'd to ask you 

(’hairnnin W 'isii ( i nb'i i npt mu ) . Ajiin oxiniatc'lx , bow inan\ women ai'e in 
your e mplo> meiil ? 

Mr. S 1 Ew Mil \ on m»'an in da' sc'dimj; fon »'? 
i'hairman W'msh. Sa Ios di']) i 1 1 mold ; w's 

Air Sii wxur Aiioul lOO, 1 should sa\ ; prolmlii^s a tc'Xv U'ss, and soinoiiinos 
will nil) o\ <'!• 

Mr. 'IdioMi’soN. AN hat is |!u' total nmnbor o( o!nplo\o<-s in \onr sloii'? 

All'. S IJ'AX Mil ( 1 lit orrnpt ina ) I think at Iho piommiI time' not more limn 
1,700. 

Mr ddioNii’soN 1 low maiix of tlio salo->iiu'n rocoixc' loss ttri'i .Sl> a wc'c'k? 

All-. SiFWAirr. None timl I know' of. 

Air. 'riioMPsox. What is t*a* ii\c'raa<' pay, d \v)n l.iio'a', <>1 the' c'liliri' sah's 
fun o, e-mntmi: botli me'U and womi'ii? 

Air. Si'EWAKi'. J should say some'dniip^ iiio'-e' than .fid 
Alt’. Tijomps(;\. AA hat is die* axoraac i)ax of Iho nioii? 

Air. S'l 1 x\ \i:i' Max be* iii'ait'r .SHi. 

Air. TiioxfPsoN. AVbatjs t he* ax e'raa‘‘ p-ix ol the' men sah'snic'ii ? 

Air. SiEw Aur. 1 d-md know. 

Air. 'Thomp.^on'. And du* xxomc'ii? 

Air. S'JEWA];r. \e'S. Tlu* xxoiiieii — 1 don't Inioxx (ii.d — dial ji madc'r of 
i‘e*<-ord soiiu'xx lu'i'o Some id’ dic'so iiix est laaliim e-ommdtc'c". baxe* a^dle'ti that 
information. I tlinik the factory invt'si iatil ina commidt'c* 

Mr. Thompson, ddu're* has he*e'n si State fae'tory inve*stiasd ion*> 

Mr. S I'Exx'.x irr. I tliinb they did not aixn* ns orc'dit for du' <-ommisslons xx c' 
paid; somi' ol tliose* iie'oiile- elul not. My iinpresssmn is tlnit the women will 
axe'raae, 1 shotild think, .SbddO. 

Chairman ANdxpsu. .si^dO? 

Mr. STExvAirr. Ad^s, sir. 

Air. Thompson, .'til3.50? 
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Mr. Sti- w \KT. I am not suro of that. If .\oi] tlaaii crt'dit for tla' com- 
iiiis'vions tli(\v 

Mr. 'rifoMPsoN. Tlio averaj^(' of tlio naai is a littlo lii^dier than the women? 

Ml’. SnnNAUT. Yes, sir. Sons' nano. 

>Mr. Tiio.mi’.son. Yon ''iiy the Slalt' faelory inspe<’tiou did not .^ive you eredlt 
for tlie eonnmssions? 

Mr. Si'KWAUT. I don’t know. Sonu' of llio [K'<)I»1(‘ around (h(‘ stori' said they 
did not. Ma.\ he (he.\ did. 

Mr. Thompson, ho .\on know what is tlu' a\era;::e guaranteed or ri'i^idar 
waye ol till' sah'sw oiiK'ii V 

Mr. Sii'.w Mil' (diaranlrod? 

Mr. Thomi'son. 1 mean iIk' u'yiilar w ayi' > on jiay tia'in, iut'speetive of tlie 
foinmissiim V 

Mr. SiKW \KT. M’h(' waae ^ari(s 

.Mr. Thompson Ila\e\ou yol any aM'i’aae at .-ill? 

Mr. S’li.w \iti 1 1 r('sp('< 1 i\ (' of 1li(‘ commi'-sion ? 

JMi’. 'Thompson V('s 

Mr. Si'Kw\i:r. No. sir; 1 liaven’t llwit information. The information I have 
is what 1 ya\<‘ .m>u with lla' eoniniis'-ion. 

.Mr. 'I'lioMPsoN. To ask it in anotln'r form, d<i wni kiaev about what tiio 
av('r.i;j:e (‘ommissum of llie sah's ])(>ople is jK'r week? 

.Mr S'ii'WMir. 1 do not. L only know tlial tlu' woimm earn, I should think, 
an a\era;A(‘, inelmlim^ IlH'ir commissions. 

Mr. 'fi oMpsoN I will pill llu' (pieaion in still anotiier form, IMr. Stewart, 
ho >ou say that the State factory insiu'ction ha\(‘ not allowi'd tor the commis- 
sion of till' workers? 

Ml'. Sn.w vur. I do not want to malve any aciusatiou as to wliat the State 
fai’tory commission did I think the\ raihor ohjehed to that on tlu' theory 
that W(' had onl> worki'd up thosi' liaiires for oiu' month or somi'lliimi; Uke that. 

Mr. Thompso.n, If tln'ie is an.\thim^ coil want to state in reference to tluit 
data, \ou nia.\ do it 

Mr. S rnw ART. I have' no criticism of that <lata. 

Ml' 'Thompson Or no addition to inak<‘ to il'' 

:\rr. Si'KW MIT. .No. sir. I only made allusion to it, h('<’ausc pi'rhaps tlu' ti;;ures 
that they luue tabulated miaht ^ary a litih' Irom IIk' liaures that i ya\(‘ you 
here. 

(Correspondence relatin;x to tlu' New York Stati' I’acterx ln\('sliii:atin;j; Com- 
mission is printed as Slewarl I'Aliihit No, 1 ) 

iMr, 'Tho.m psoN. I simply want to yi\e \ou an oiiportuniiN to slati', if you 
■want to, any! hum furtlu'r 

Mr. Si'KW'ART. Not a thiim, sir. 

iMr, 'Tho.mpson How hiiae is tlu' ( h'l’nad lorci' on use, otlu'i' ]i('opl(‘ than 
sales ]»eopl('‘'' 

Mr. SiKW Mir. I think wi' ha\(' about L7(Ml--~I should think 1,1(KI, somethinji; 
of that sort. 

.Mr. 'I’lioMPsoN. Of tiie women ('niploxi'd in tho ( lerical force wdio are not 
Sah'S pi'ople, how main earn h‘ss than .$11 a W(‘(‘k, if .\ou know’? 

Mr. S'lKWAur. You for^^ot to ask me one (piestion; How many sales people 
get under .$S? I would like to sa.\ I bore are four umh'r .SS, and they are 
.iuniors, and 1 d<m’t know* how tlaw happened to be iimler .$S, but in tabulating 
the liguri's that is what llu\v ga\e ini', lliaf Iheri' ari' four under $8; perhaps 
1 am wrong about that It may Ix' lour bi'twi'i'ii and $t). 

Wliat is the next (|U('stion? 

Mr. 'I'ho.m pso.N How' many women o\er IS ('arn imp'e than .$1) a week from 
the ch'i’ical force? 

Mr. Sihw MIT, Ninety-six. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you say that tlu'i'e wiu'e none that eariu'd less on the 
(dericnl force? 

Mr. SiKW \nr. No. sir; I did not; tliere are h.S that earn less My testimony 
thus far has been entirely on the sales jieople to this moment, you wall 
remember. 

Mr. 'Thoaipson. Of tlie cleri<*al force Iiow many of the women, you say, 59 
earn h*ss? 

Mr. Sti' W ART. I’ifty-tbree earn less. 

Mr. Tho.mpson What is the lowest pay of those 53? That question is not 
on Hie list. I Just simjily ask if you know it, the lowest? 

Mr. Stewart. I don’t know' that, sir. 
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Mr. Do you know llio avorai^o pay of (!u‘ .YP? 

Mr. Stkwakt. I do not. Tlio Oli uro youiiK dorks who are sorting tho sales 
diocks, and doing similar work that young dorks arc doinii; in railroad olhoos, 
sorting canoolod tickets, you know, and they only got moilorato wages. But 
tla'y ar(' all fairly paid, oven that og, 1 am sure. 1 am s<»rry I ha^('n’t Iho 
information. 

Mr. IhioMPSOx. If you care, wo will ho ploaso<l to have you furnish the coui- 
mission with that list. 

.Mr. Stkwakt. 1 liave nonobjection, sir. I ^^i]| ho M'l-y glad to do it. 

('flu' information r(.'([U<'st(Ml is ]annio«l as Siowait IXliihii \'o. g ) 

Mr. dbroMPsox. How many salesmen earn over ,$1 1 a week? 

^^l^ S'ii'A\AiiT. All but 22. 

IMr. Tuo.mpson. How^ many salesmen have you g<»t? 

Mr. Si'EWAKT. How many sal<‘Swomen? 

Mr. Tiiom esox. Salesnam. 

.Mr. Stewakt. Why, ^\e would likely have about, men, .‘io ]u‘r cml ; jiossibly 
jdd or ISO. One hundred and eighty, probably. 

Mr. 'riioiursov. And \ on slati' tiu' number was wbat 

.Mr. Stewart (interru])ting). TA\ mity-t wo earn lo'^s than .SM, 

.Mr. TiiOMEsox. Mdiat is the lowe.st wagi'’ paid to salesmen, it you know? 

M] Sll■.^\^R^. Salesnam ; yes 

.Mr. TiioMi'soN (interrupting), (d thesi' 22? 

Air. S'lKWAK'r. [ don’t know that; it is piobably $12. Something of that sort. 
Mr. ’'hnoMPsoN'. in what ilepartnamts are tin' largest numlx'r of boys or girls 
over — boys over IS and girls o\or id years ot ag(*? 

.Mr. S'IKWAkt. \\<'11, in the boys uinler IS. thori' would b(‘ some wagon boys-- 
bovs who are not drners, but go along with the dri\ois and delivi'r ])ackages. 
'That would be the only boys of any numlx'r. .\inl the girls iitnhu’ Id would 
all b(' messi'iigiu' girls that lake the paekagi'S trom tin' eounler to tJie chute, 
or do some little thing lik(' tliat. 1 don’t know Jimt what tlu*y do. 

Mr. hhio.M I’sov. How many hoys ha\e you? 

Mr. S I'EW'AKT. We ha\e bS. 

Mr. 'Thom I’so.N. And what in o)»<>i'l ><»n of (In' hoys ie(ei\e h'ss than $8 per 
w eek ? 

.Mr. S'i'Ew \irr. Nine; there are nine boys \\(‘ fonml, way mit in tin' country 
distiicts, who probably r<'eei\e — - 

.Mr. Tiio \M’soN, W iiat is t he aw'i am' pay o( all tin' boys, if you know? 

Air. Sii'.N 111'. Ihght dollars and o\<'r; I dmi’l know pist liow much. Sonu' 
of llie,->(' boys get as much as .$lo. 

Air. dhioMCsoN. How many wonn'ii ad as < ashiers and tulx' girls? 

.Mr. S ii:w \ht. I’ltlei'n, sir 

Air. TiioyirsoN. How' many <»f thos(> women cashn'i's I'ani less Ilian .$t) a 
yvt'i'k ? 

Air. S'lEW VRT. Ei\e 

Mr. d'lro.M I’sox. Jx'sS than .$S? 

Air. S'lEW '.irr. None. 

Air. dhioM I’sox. What is the aseiage wagi' paid tile'll' girls, if you know"? 
Air. S'lEW ART. 1 don't know. 

.Mr. d'lroAieso.N, Is thi'i'i' any minimum waae for giils in your store? 

Air. STEW'Airr. No, sir. 

Mr. 'TiioAi I’sox. h’here is not? 

Air. Stewart. Tlu'ri' is not. 

Air. 'IhiOAiesox. You liave noin'? 

Air. SiEAVART. Thih'ss ]x'rha})S tin' tiguix's I lead out must ha\e automati- 
cally fixed one. T'ln're has in'xer been any intention to tix oin'. 

Mr, Thtu.Mi’So.x. Do you dock for tardiness? 

Air. Stewart, No; yve do not, 

Mr. '^rno.Mi'soA, Do you ha\e any' sy ''tern of tines? 

Mr. Stew \R'r. Never ba\e m DY yi'ais. 

Air, '^rHOMi'SON, Do you pay for overtinu'? 

Air. Stewart. We ha\e very little overtime in our store, ddiey say “ Ah's ” 
to that ipiestion; tlu'y do pay for overtime. I don't know what they pay 

Air. Thomi'sox. Well, on the question of (wertime, you say you ha\<' vi'ry 
little; Inwv do you ligure? Have you a system or iilan of computing ovi'idime? 
Mr. Stewart. AVe don't work tln'in afti'r hours to any extent. 

Air. Tiioxiesox. Have you any system by which, in caso a man or vxoman 
works longer one day he is given time otf the next day? 
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iMr. Stkwakt. Yos; wo huvo u s^Moin, bul 1 ilonT Unow what it is. I am 
qiiifo sure il Is lihoral and fair. 

Mr. Thomi'son. ('o\ihi yon Iiirinsh tliat plan to tlio coimuLssiim? 

Air. Stkwart. ros.sibly. d'iu' p^ishUmuin 1 alliuio to (ou!d Si) far as Im has 
ono. Wo <h) but vory liltlo ovorluno AVork. 

Mr. 'Thomo.son Would >ou niiml takina tba.t up ANith him and furumhiiw' it? 
(Tlio int’onnati<»u nspiostod j.s oontaiiKMl in Stewart Exltibd No. 2.) 

M r. S lUAA \itT. "i (‘s ; 1 a\ ill. 

Mr. dhio.MOsoN. Are .Aour AAomeii emi)lo>ees ovtr kAi»t over AAorkin;; at (5 30 
ai nalit? 

Mr S'lnw xirr Ver> seldom, aaiIIi I he exception that sometimes in the advmdis- 
ina depiiiinKMii. in siMidiiia' out some ciretilars, 1 think tli(\v do; i)Ut inner alter 
1) o’( lo( k 

Mr h'lioM i>s()\. i >o \ou know AAhal the latest is that they are reipiired To 
s(a\ '! 

Mr. Stkwakt. Nhwer alter 9 ohloek. 

Mr. ''I'lioM es()\ I tak(' it .\our tirm eonforms to the 54-lionr law? 

.Mr. S'lKW MU', lhaht and one-half hours in winter; and se\en and oni'-half 
hours III till' suinnim’. Or oiKht and one-iiuarlor, probably, in (he AAinfiM’ 
lh'j;hl and one-f|uartor in tho wintertime and seven and one-ipiarlm- hours in 
the sumiiK'r time. 

.Mr Tiio\ip.m)N Are Aoii eomu'eted with any other stores in Ni'W York? 

Mr, SiKAA \HT. 1 havt' no otlieial jiosiiion Avith any <hher stores 
Mr. dho Mi'soA. Or any eoniKM'tmn? 

Mr. SiKAA ART. No eoiint'elion that would enable me to answer aiiA (pieNlions 
at all, sir. 

Air TiioAfosoN. Rut in a Avay vou ai’O (*onnoet*>d wdh O'Neil-Adams (^) 

Mr SrKWART. Not in a w,iy that would enable me to ai\e any information 
about it. 

-Mr Tiiomi’son. With IL Ratterman A (’o., ]>nH)ki\n? 

.Mr. SiLWAirr. I ha\e no eoniu'etion theie, e.xi ept an nihisory eoiuieetion, 
and tlii'reloH' I ha\e no detailed intornial loii. 

Mr. d'lio.Aipso.N. Adams A ('o. and llan^mrer ('o.. Ruffalo? 

.Mr. Si'i'.w ART. W'ell, I am in a yeiiei-.d AAay (•onn(Mae<l A\iih thos(' stores, but 
[ am noi jireiian'd to aiiswia* anv cpiestions that >i>u AVould juit aboul them. 
.Mr. d'l roAiasox. And llahiu‘ N Oo , New at k, N. .1 
.Mr, SruAVAUT. Ya's ; I am ]>resideut <»t that company 

Ml’. TnoAii’soN', .\hont 2b otlu'r stores yiu ha\e sonu‘ otlaM' connection AA’ith.'' 
Air. SiKAA ART. Not so ('h»sc!v - not s(» clovi' a eonneetion a^ bein^; prcMdent. I 
am not an oflieer in (Im o Neil-.Xdains (’o, at all. 

Air. dhio.Mi'soN .\ie flay all aood-si'/e stores? 

Air. .Si'KW ART. W('ll, AAe hope '•o. 

Air dhroMi'soN'. A\elt, do \ou knoAA A\he(her the aarrcs, tlii' liours, and at'n- 
( ral conditions in those stori's aria ^iK'atl.A or not*'' 

Air. Sn.WART. d'he hours do not \,iry aieailA ; but as to the Avaaes, T don't 
think that they Aary ;;reatlv. 1 think - iua own opinion is that tiiey endiaivor 
llien' to pay as fair waams as the conimnnity w<»iild warrant, and eomparatiA el^ 
lair AAitli llio^(‘ (liat L have stau'd; hut 1 am sorrv tiiat 1 did not knoAA that 
\ oil were' pfoina b) question me on (iie'->(‘ anmeiMl matters. 

Air. Tno.Mi'sox. Well, if >ou kiioAV I am not yonu; to question you us to 
dolails. Rut is Ihore a mmiuium AAine tlieri' lor AAouien’^ 

Air. SiKA^ART. Tliei’C is not a ininmium wau<‘ AAith ns an.WAliere, sma 
A ir. 'riio.Aie.-^ox. Is time a maximum AAaae? 

Mr. Sit WART No; aac (‘an not do tliat. 

All’. d'lioM I’.sox, Is th('r<‘ any ma.xnnum or minimum lionrs ju tiie stores, if 
you K'iioaa'? 

Mr, S’lKWAKT. Well, our stores, A\]ier«‘ver avc are interested, I think, iioav 
opiMi at half past S in llu‘ moniink and elo.s(‘ at (5, m<»st of them; some places b. 
Al'-. d'lioAtrsox lloAV nmeh IniK* aaiII tlu^y have for liineli? 

Mr. Si’KAA art. Mb’ll, J think an hour, sir. Still, I Avoiild not like to lie delinlte 
(*n that, but I think we alloAV the same lumdi liours that other Nmv York stores 
do; and I iavird a ‘reiitlemau tliis morninpr say an hour. To the best of iny 
kiioAsledire that is lla‘ time. 

Mr. Tho.aipsox Now, in yotir store how are ctrievanees of employees ad- 
jiistial — matt (M’S of tilseiuir^m, matters of diseriinination, matters of nllepred 
aimsi's of lloorAvalkers or foremen or foreladiA^s. or any other of tiie thousand 
and one (pn'slions tliat eorne up? 
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.'Ir SiWWA'iT. Tlit'V i^o lo t1n-^ Lroiiiloinaii \\in*in I li;no spokt'^n of, tlu' vu't' 
uii'l tU(‘ su|>,‘nntui(U‘iit, and Ikxu- .viipcrinti-iahnit. Wo hnvo (pnto a 
lilt It' O' ai M i/, i I ion willuii li.nallini; tlio'^o oioplo.\ (‘Os, and thi'v torlaiidy 

jta^o on oppoMimils lo aitpoal. I don’t lioai- nian\ ^ru‘\ auc<'s anaind tlioro. 
ri’osnnio.hP , Mn'io m alw a\ sonu> di ^'^atl^1.;< t ion in a hio: orL’amzatiou. 

Tiiomi'ai/A. lla\o tlio oinplovoos any poixnis rojn’esiMit inj^' thoin on 
C oinnii 1 1 rt'V 

Mi\ Sm V m;t Tluyv ha\o all 11u*so ^n'ntbnia'n ropi-osinitin;^ tlnan 

Ml- d’lioMi'soA. I ni'-an— tiio-o nuni art' ai>potnti'd by llu' lirai and ]>aid by 
I 1 H > 1 1 I I i V 

3!r. Si!’A\;.r ^'o^ Tbo^o ^onllt'inon aro ai»poudt'd for tboir litnoss, yon 

kno\\. 'i'h('\ aro njipointiMl loi* tlu'ir blni''>s, as they aio \or\ <a]>abU' inon and 
A.Tx liinnano im n, a-^ I soo tbom and nndor-^land Ibcin, I <lon’t boliovo tbo oin- 
)>lo\i‘os (ould lia\o bi'tlor rojirost'iilali vos than thost' iiu'n. 

Mr. Tno\Li'M»\. 1 am m»t (pu'^tionin;; aiiNtbnm in io;;ard lo tboir cbaraclor. 
I iH>monal!\ t.'Jso join- word for Ibat-. Ibil wliad 1 am askinj; is to soo wbat 
llit« ’na< !iii'< r,^ is tor tlio rt'jti ost'idation (»f (In' ('injiloyot's. In olln'r \vonls, 
wIk'IIioi* iL is a doinoorat lo proposition. 

M 1 . S 1 1 v \ 1, 1 . \l)soIiiti I\ , > os. K\(‘i.\bod.\ is doinooratio around Iboro. Thoso 
iK'opIt' iiidnu'ua!!\ b:t\o tbo pn\ib*iro of appt'alim; to ibo vioc' ]irosi(U*nl 
(lioi'o if. inM‘!i<.ps, bavo not bad. in tln'ii* opinion tlio luojH'r oonsidoratioii 

\,\ |lio siiixMintondoid or liy tlu' aonoial sni»orinlt-iHU‘nt. 

Ml 'l'no\i I’so s. r.ul V. bon it oonu's to silortina tlu' porson wbo is i::oini4 to 
do H at w oi \ tb(' ('inplo.x ('OS liaM'n’t tlio rit-dit, iiiidor your niotliod, to sa.N to 
on “ W ol 1. w (' don't want (hat kind of a man; wo su>:aost t bis man or woman ” 

.Mr S M w \K 1 . No , T s('h'( t t ho man. lb' lias 1 m - on a roiiiid t liou' for 11 > I'ni s, 
and ho Knows all oinphwoi's and has (hoir rosjM'ct. I bavo not liad (K'oaslon 
to sola. 1 a man. but I tliiok if I did I >\ouhl S('h'ot him. 

Mr h’lioMi’.ov Ila\(' >ou ai'\ ol)|ooiion to (ho unionization of (be oinpbyNoos 
<d 1 ho dopa 1 1 moid sltu-os or dry yoods stoi os <»r w h.it<*\or ou call it? 

.Mr. Sii w MM. What do \ou moan? (hio union or nunu*rous unions? I bavi' 
nosar thonyht thori' ooutd ho oni* union in a di.\ yoods stori'. h'ho divorsily of 
tlio ainplo.soiw and llioir work and tboir na.v, that is so voi y yia.'at that it would 
soiMii to mo ll'.d ono m.'on would not ni it il wo won' yoiny to bavo,unions. 

Kli'. TiioMi'sox. Woll. assuniimr tlu' .s.ah's ]M'opl('. both mon and women, of 
\oui' stoi-> wanli'd to foi m a union oryani/a( ion ; wliat would h(' your attitmh' 
in (hat rt po'-t 

Ml. Sii ^ im My altitudo would 1 k' oiu' of (‘oiisidorat ion when I oanu' ui> to 
the ipiostioii d’hoK' hasn't hi'i'ii any suyyostion of tli.it kind in llu' store in 

hnii 1 am tall my about of whiob 1 am ju osldiait, and wo really would havi' to 
haiiddo that (pia-^tion as tla^ ('xiai'm n-s of tha situation miylit domand at Hk' 
tuna 

;!r d’noursoN. Ib-iNc' \ou any (»pmioii now as to wbat you tlmik your cour^i' 
Would bo? 

•''i' S 1 ! w MM \o ; 1 b.iv(‘ not 1 ii(>voi b.iM' an\ opinions so yi'iioral as that; 
1 oi a Id Hot 

.Ml’. TiioMi'soN. II you boaid that an oniph»\o(' of y.mr store was oryaniznoj; 
tlio saliw pooph' into a union oiitsuh' of workiny Imurs, say, out on tbo street 
outside I lie ston*. would you liavi' an obji'otiou to that suihoiont to (auiso the 
discbaryo of tlu' nioii? 

.Mr. Sii.w MM’. N'o; not of that fact almio. I would want to know^ wbat bis 
yri(‘\amo was about. I would probably dobati' it wKii him and disouss it 
with him. 

.Mr Ttioupsox. AVoU. su]>J)OS(‘ lu' was sot'kiny to form tlu' royular old-styb' 
ory.niizat ioii, called tlu' inimn, as w'o yi'in'rall.v umh'r.stand it publicl.v. 

Mr. Sinw MM, T don't so(> bow bo could torm a iiinou in a dry-yoods stori'. 
T don’t think that it is a ])ossibility to liav(' a union (hat would ri'ally bo abh' 
to liandU' tin' (pu'stions that came up fairly and propc'rly, 

Mr. d'noMcsoN. Put assumiiiy that the omi)l(*yoos, Mr. Stowmrt, felt that it 
(“ould bi' formed, ooiild n'prosont tlu'm, wbat would Ix' your opinion thou iii 
cast' till' employ 0 ('s (!ifl(>rod from ymi in that r(‘spoo( ? 

Mr. Sfkw'mm. \V('lh I miyht ayroo with them, and I miybt not ayro(‘ with 
tbcni. 

Mr TiioAii'soN. Ts’ow, did you bavo a strike in all of your Ibiffalo slort's 
lat(‘ly ? 

Mr. SiT.wAK'r. Not lati'ly; wa* bad a strike tbori' aliout a yi-ar ayo. 

Mr. Tl^o.Ml•so^. About a year ago? 
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]\Ir. Srnw'vin'. Yos. 

Mr. 'r HO. MI 'SON. Was that soUIod liy af;m'inc'tit M'itli employees? 

Air. Stlm’MM'. No forma! a^?re(‘m(‘nl : no, sir. 

Mr. 'J’H()Mi>soN. No formal a^H-eemeiit? 

Mr. S'lEWAUT. No. 

Air. 'Thompson. l?ut was iht'n* an agreement, verbal or otherwise? 

Air. Stkwaut. Not to my Know h'(lfz:e. The peojjle all earne back to wmrk. 
There wasn’t any diserimlnat ion tln're aj^uinst tlie Tinlon. Tluo'e wais no recog- 
nition of the nnion that 1 am mhised of 

Air. '■J’noMP.soN. Wh'II, did tlu'y eonu* back one by on(», or in a body? 

Air. S'l KAVAiiT. Tli<‘y all (anu' baek to woj-k. 

Air. 'Thompson. In a body? 

Mr. Stiavakt. AVell 

Air. 'riioAiPsoN. I don’t mean all the same mimite at the start, but when one 
eaiiK* back the rest came? 

.Mr. Snw \\i\\ Well, th(M‘(‘ weia^ some g(>neral disturbances in tin' whole town. 
It did not emanate' with ns, it (‘ame from the exjiress strike, and finally got 
into th(' dri\ers of tlu' dr\-goo(ls stores, as I niuli'rstood it, aiul they linally 
eanu' baek to work. T’hat wms a year ago last month. 

.Mr. Thompson. Were tlu' conditions the sam<‘ in the lUiffalo store after the 
strilo', the same as bi't'ore*? 

Mr. S'lKWAur. AVhat do you nu'an? Conditions as to what? 

Mr, 'Pho.mpson. We'll, wot king hours, or was any (hange? made in eitlu'r the 
wage's or hours e»r wau-King e'emditioiis of the pe'e)j)l(' thi're'? 

Air. STEW'MiT. I can m»t answe'r that. 

Air. Thompson. Is tlu're any welfare' work e-an-iesl out in conne'ction witii the 
chain of stonxs? 

Mr. S'lLWAKT. No ge'ue'ral welfare wetrk. 

Air. 'fiioMPseiN. Any in eemne'e-t ion with the store' in New Yeirk City? 

Air. SricwsHT. Oh, ye's; each store'- 

Mr. Thompson ( inte'rrupt ing). llaAe' ye»ii any literature eui that suhjex't? 

Air. SrKw \irr. Nei; I haven’t any lite'rature'. Tlu're' isn’t any that I kiieiw^ of, 
e'xcept a little pam]ihlet tiiat re'fers to wliat elo tlu'y e'ail it-— tliis assoe'iation 
tlie\v have; among themse'lve's— 1 havo forgotte'n—mutual be'iu'tit assoe-iation. 
The're is proiiably semu' little' iiamphle't about Ibal 'fliat is all T know of. 

Air. TiieiMPseiN. AVe will be* ple‘.ivod, Mr. Ste'W'ait, to have any information in 
regard to that that you can funiisb the' e-e>mmissiem. 

Air. S’lEW'MiT. Alake' a ne»le‘ of that Air. Peu'tcr. 

(The* infeirmatiou re'epie'stesl is e-ontaim'd iii Ste'wait V'.xhihii No 2) 

Air. TneiMPseiN. Aiiel I woulel like to ask ^\ou now if there is an\ thing that 
you w’euild like to say yourse'lf? 

Air. SnwvMiT. Neit a thing, sir. 

Air. TireiMi'seiN. Mr. Ste-wart, the epie'stion has just he'en aski'd me', whethen* 
each eif these' store's that you si>eak of, are carrie'el e»n as a ^•llaln of stores or 
inele'pe'ndently? 

Air. S'l'KWAirr. Tnele'peneie'ut eirganizatieuis. 

Chairman AA’aish. Any (piestiems hy any of ihc e'ommissioiu'rs? 

Commissieme'r Caiuif/i sei.x. A'eiu lane u ste>re' in Ilutte, Me*nt ? 

Air. Stkw \rt. Ah'S, sir. 

(’ommissioner (lAUimiseiN. Ne»wx isn’t there' a union in that store'? 

Air. S'lKWMiT. A nniem in e'vi'iw tiling in I'.utte'. 

CommissioiK'r CAiuncrseiN. Is there a nonunion man works in Butte, or 
weunan? 

Air. SnwvMiT. I can’t answe'r that. 

Conumssieuu'r Cakkktson. Well, as a general proiiosition, you knenv 

Air. S’i’EW \KT. Ne>; I eleen’t knenv. 

(hunmissiemer CAUiu-iTseiN. AVemldn't it be a iiece'ssity, of yean* knowie'elge of 
Butte', feir tlie store' tei be uumuize'd be'feire it eenild get trade? 

Air. Stkwakt. Tlie steuvs ba\e' be'e'ii nniemized there* fetr some 20 ye'ars, and 
I dem't kneiw' now wliat the ne*e-essjty might be* from the uniein. 

(’ommissie)ner GAiuncTseiN. Well, I am speaking from your knowdedge of 
Biittc'— — 

Mr. StI'Wvakt. A^e's. 

(’ommissioner (Jaukki son (e'enitinning). That Is, it is utterly impossible, 
is it not, in general, for any institntieui to gain patreuiage there that is not 
unionizeel? 
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Ml*. S'l i:\VAUT. Yn’oII, 1 '(as'. I coiikl nol ^;iy :'s lo ll):T You hu\o luurc' kuow]- 
0(1, about tliat tiaui I liavo. 

( 'oiuinissionor ( J \uket.s()N. Woll, 1 will sa.\ lo \ou that l>ut(t‘ in ^omn-al - 
yon don’t know' wTuTIkt a nonunion man oould hay a nu'al ihon' or not, do >on7 
Mr. Show \KT. 1 think ho (*onld. I ha\(‘ doiu‘ it ni\^(‘11’. 

Comndssionor (Iakuetson. Woll, you don’t look hko a lahorinu man 
I\Tr. Stewart. 1 am. 

(’oinmi.-^sionor (Iauretson. Hav(' you found any ddlicultx in oondiutin^ a 
dr> a<‘<'ds stoi-(‘ in ]^>utt(\ (waui if it is unioinziMr:' 

iMr S'l'EW \rt. No; I don't know’ that wo ha\o an\ (litliouIt.N in condiiot in-j; 
that storo. 

( Vimmissionor (Imihetson. W’oll, (hat would ho a fair o\i(h'nc(\ would it not, 
that a union would not lu'oossarily throttle the husiiu'ss or niak(‘ it imiiossiblo 
(o carry it on’.'' 

iMr. Stew \iti’. \\T‘11, T hav(‘ not mado the suj^aostion that it would 
(’omndssionor (Jakretson. A\’(dl, hut 1 .say tliat w'oiild h(‘ (wnUnico of that 
fa( I 

Mr. S'H'W'akt. It nii^dit not, no; miaht not ho (whhnioo. Eulit' is a cHy jhh'U- 
liar unto its(>lf ddun'(' an‘ only Ini' or six thousand |>ooi>h‘ tlnnay and th(\v 
are way out in tin' wild and woolly Wdwt You oaii't and to aiioilun* shoppnia^ 
pla(‘(‘ until > on strike St. Paul and M iniuaipolis, and you ha\(* mado that 
1 id(‘. 

( ’onniiissioiu'r (Ivrrkison. AN’hat is (In' malti'r with .\iia(onda and Ib'haia? 
Mr. S'l'EW ART. Well, Anaconda and Jli'h'iia an' onl\ small, n'!ati\('ly, 

( ’oimnissioiu'r ( ! auretsox. l)on't tlu' saiiK' (tniditions exist in Anaconda and 
Holona? 

1\lr. Stewart. Anaconda is a (lart of Itutli'; it is only tiu' sna'ltind 

( kunnnssioiK'r (Jvrre'isox. It Is a suburb*.'’ 

Mr. Stew vrt. Y('s, sir. 

(kuimiissloiK'r (! miretsox. P.ut tlu' fact that ih(' stoics an' run vt'ry dosi'ly 
unioiiizi'd do('S in itsi'll demonstrate' the tact that a d( partna'iit store' (‘an bo 
lun with unions stlonal.^ oxisb'iit lla'n'in, docs it iiotV 

Mr. Stewart. I tidnk in Jhitti' tlu' protits ari' laraor than they are lu'n', 
and iiossdily tlu' conditions are' ditleu’cni One man can do more' wor’K tlu'n' 
than lu' (‘an do hor('. llis cuslouu'rs will wad for him tlu'K' Tlu're' is a litth' 
nioi o I mu -lu'ro > on have* a:ot to lane* somcbod.\ nulit up to the' minute to 
wad on ON ‘i\l)od>' that e-onu's in. ^ ou mint lune* iiuuo s.ih's pcoide* lu'ro than 
in l>utte' toi (ho amount of sale's tlu'y can make*. 

< ’ommissioiu'r ( J nruei seix. Is the' WY'st iiote'd for Icisuie' time in cemtia- 
elislinction with the i'kisi ? 

Mr. S'l'EW NRT. W'e'll, 1 elon’r be'liovo that epie'slion epiiic tils this Ihinjj;. 

< 'onimissieuu'r (Jarrktson, You said liu'y hud more' tmu'. 

Mr. S'TEW’ART, 1 saiel in iUdte', in sluippin.sr, tlu're* isn't an.NheMix in Pidto that 
can not i^ed to the' steire' by waJkim:: a fe'w hloe-ks, anel jie'oplo who come' to 
llu'so .st<u‘('.s come' a yu'e'at man.\ mile's. T think re'ally the' wonu'ii tlu're' would 
ha\e' a little* more time' lu'e-ause* it would not talm Ihom so loti^ to ,ae't to tim 
store's, and llu're' are' many, many re'asons why llu'y woulel have' more* time' 
(Ninnnissieuu'r (1 MiRETseix. ddu'ii in a teiwn eif the* same* si/e*. whe'ro they 
weaildn’t lia\e' to waste- any ineu'e' time in ka'ltinf.,' to the' store* in tins te'rrdor>, 
the* e-oiuldloiis woiilel be the samo’.^ 

Ml'. SiEW NR'T. Mi;.rht. 1 dem’t think they would, hid 1 will sav the-y mi^dd 
( ’ommissieuior (TAUKETseix. (Jo a little farthe-r We-st , youi chain has a store.* 
in Speikane'*.'' 

Air. Stewart. W’e have one' in Se'atth' That is lu'de'i. 

( ’omndssloiu'r ( J VRUi/Tseix. Se*altle' and ’racoina? 

Afr. Stewart. Ye-s, sir, 

(’ominissione'r (J \RRETse»N. Are .\eui aaudnst the minimum wu'a* in the State 
of ^VashinatonV 

Mr. Stewart. Haven’t ('xjirc'ssed any opinion, 
doniiuissioner (J vrretsox. For women*:' 

Air. Stewart. No, sir. 

doiuinissioner ( Jaruktsox. Has a minimum wa^e* for sale-swemien he*en tixe-el? 
Mr. S'TEWNR'T. 1 think it has; T elon’t know' wheilu'r it is ojK-rative yi't or nob 
but it is my inipre'ssion that it lias he'e-n lixe-el. 

Pommisslorier (iNKRETseix. Ihi yem kiieiw the amemnt e>f that minimum waji:e? 
Mr. Stew \KT. AVell, jirohably yem know more aecurute-ly than 1. 1 shemlel 

isay it was Jfil). 

38SiO°- S. Deie. 410 , 04-1— vol 0 1 1 
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OoiMinissionor (Uhretson. Isn’t it $12. 

Mr. S'i'Kw \RT. Not to iny kiiowleil^jo. 

(’oimnisslonor Garkktson. The diunces aro, wlion it (loos become effective 
you will know? 

Mr. S'l'UWAiiT. Oil, >es. 

(VtnunissioiKn- Gahuktson'. Now, in regard to when the store opens, 8.30 in 
the morning is yonr lionrV 
Mr. Stewart. Nine. 

( 'onnnis'OoiHT Gnrrkisox. Nine? 

Mr. Stewart. Y(s, sir. 

(Nnninissionor ( J \i;ke'i so\. If tlie store opcms at 0, wdnit time are yonr people 
re(mired to be tlun-e to get tlndr stock or (N)unters or tables in shap{‘? 

Mr. Stewart. I imdorstand at r> minutes to 0. I iiave lu'ver been there at 
5 miniiP'S to 0 since llic^y liav(‘ adojitisl tliat j)oli<‘y. 

CoinmissioiKT’ G \rretson. You do not main' that hour yoursi'lf? 

Mr. Stew mti. I gcM 1b(‘re at liv(‘ ininut(‘S attm*. I am jiretty early. 

( ’oinmissioiK'r Gvrretson. There is no more than tivi* mimiles n min'd of 
thosi' jieoiih'? 

Idr. SrEW\UT, That is my und(M’staialing. 

GommissioiH'r Gakretson. !>•) they Juive to straighten tiu'ir stock out nlglit 
belore leaving? 

Mr, Stew \rt, Tlu'y ring tlu' Ix'll at H) minutes to (» ; tlu' closing hour is at 0. 
Ihirt ol tlu'iii go out at U) miniiti's to ♦> and some go out at (> o’clock and some 
5 or Id .iiinutes afterwards, 'riial is the way the bells ring. ’I'liat varn'S oiu' 
day with anotlnu*, so one-third of tliem ged out at 10 minutes to 0 every third 
(lay, I uiidc'Tsland. 

Ghairman Waesh. AVould .\ou like to ask some qu(*stion'J, ('ommissionei’? 
(^)inmis'<ion<'r (^>M.\lo^s. I want to ask about that commission. 

Is it complete for ('adi day, or do you keej) a y»'arlv account? 

Mr. SiEWART. No. sir. Onc(‘ a month it is settled. 

Gommissioiier (kiMMoNs. You do not avc'rage it U]) for the >(‘ar? 

]\Ir, Stew \RT. d'h<*re is nothing to average uie d'hey get a half of 1 per cent 
on tin' sales above their salarii's. 

(kunmissionm* Commons. You do not lake account of any failun'? 

Mr. Stewart. 4’lu*r(' can not be any failure. Tlu'y g(d that jilus their salary. 
There can not b(‘ any lailure. 

Commissioner Commons. That is strictly a bonus on sa!('s? 

Mr, S'Iewar't. I woiihl not say it is a bonus. It is a ]>art of their salary. It 
is our nu'ans of giving them tlu'ir salary. 

(knnmissioner Commons. What iiroportion of the sales jieople, the 4(K), earn 
that? 

Mr. Stew \RT. T uiuh'rstand they all do. I am not (piite snri' whetlu'r there 
are any exci'ptions. There might be some ('xci'ptions ami I not know" about 
ttK'Hl, 

Commissioner Commons. It counts on first sali's? 

^Ir. S'lEWAK'i. Gn all sah's, first and last, too. 

Commissioner Commons, That is all 1 liav(‘. 

Commissioner G’Conneel, Do you have a basement and suii-iiasement in con- 
nection with your large store here? 

l\Ir. Stew \itt. Wi‘ have a basi'inent. AVe do not si'll goods iu it. 
Commissioner ()'(^)nnlei.. You do not sell goods in it? 

IMr. Stewart, No. sir. We liave a .snli-basement wln're tlu' inacbim'ry is kept. 
Commissioner ()'(’onnei.e. ^fliere is none of your goods sold m the liasi'inent? 
IMr. Stew'art. No. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connkee. All on the first floor or above? 

Mr. Stew \rt. Yi's, sir. 

('’ommissloner O’Conneel. It is not ni'cessary to make any iiai'tii'ular sanitary 
arraiigi'iiK'ut? 

Mr. S'l EWART. We have all the .sanitary aiTangements reipiin'd by the build- 
ing (k'p'iTtment licri*. Dnr slort' is new', and 1 do not think there has ever 
been any criticism of the sanitary conditions, 

Commissiom'r O’Connell. Does >onr firm contribute any sum of money toward 
this iieneticial .society the employees iiavi'? 

Mr. Stew'art. No, sir; Ibey have always bad money without coutributious. 
We have given some little contribution.s like I Imard it hen' this morning, but 
I would not call thosj contributions. 
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CoJiiiiilssioner 0 '(!onnetj,. Do you know what tla^ oinployeos pay into that 
orj^anization jx^r month? 

INIr Si'KWAKT Tiioy ])ay 50 rants pv^r month, tlioso who holonjr. 
roinmissioiHU’ O'Cconnem.. Is it compulsory in any way? 

Mr. Si K WART. 1 1 ncvt'r has braai. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you any idea what prua-cMila^e of mni^loN ot's 
art* memb('rs of i( ? 

Mr. S'lLW vuT. I think 1 do, t)e<iius(‘ 1 a.OoMi >«'sl('rda\ ; 1 think llaat' inm as 
many as 000 memlxa-s. 

CominissioiuM- O'Connfll, Do tliey ])ay vmh'IvIv lnaa'lits, sick bciK'jit, accident 
IxMietil , jind so fort h ? 

Mr. Stkwari'. They ]).iy all iirescribed beiudits, I tloii’t know really v li.O 
tli(\v are. 

( 'oinniissionm' O’C'onm ii. Do Ibi^vdeclan' an,\ annual dividends to thmr nu'in- 
Ihm's out of tlK'ir savinfjs? 

I\rr. Sti.w\kt. No, sir. It is a jmrelv beni'ticiary orpinization for ills or 
d(*a til. 

Commissioner 0’(\>nnml That is all 1 have. 

ConiniissioiK'r Deiano. IIow Ion;; has this bonus system lusm In ('fTi'ct, the 
commission? 

i\ir SiEANMiT. .\bout two and a half >eais or (hn‘e .\ears, I sliouhi say. I 
don't rmnemlM'r exm’tly. 

< 'ommissionei' Iiiclano. Do ^ou bad that it has improvi'd tlie members in 
cflicimicy ? 

Mr. Si I WAR r Well, I ha\<‘ always tboimbt we a:ol ellicient servic'‘ oct of i/ur 
pt'ofile. It silwi'ns sis'iiK'd to me so. I would not lik(‘ to say that this lias 
ias'ii pai'tieularly bma'licial to the store. It certainly must have doin' sonu' 
^xood. There is an increasi* in tin' wain's of tlu' ('iiijiloyei's, sr'llinii: eni])Io> ei's. 
I b('li<'\(' ill l)onus('s, that ev('r\bodv should i)arl icipati' to a ri'rlain ('\lent 
( 'ommissioiK'r Diiano. If tla'iH' is ai'v t<"'t of (U'li'rminini: whal tlial has 
iK'eii, is it shown in tlu' incri'a.si' in anv s(('ad\ or ;rradual iiK’ia'asc' in sali's? 

i\Ir. Sn<w\M'. Tliat husna'ss m ThiM\-fourth Strei'i has sti-adilv inen'asi'd 
each yi'ar, and I ilon'l know' what wi' iiin^lit atirihiili' that to. It was a iia'thod 
at tiu' lime ol ;;i\inij: those peo]>I(‘ some reeo;i:nit ion for inereasi', for the in- 
cii'iise, and if it im roast'd funht'P lluw woiihl ;^('l a liMIt' nau'e out of it. 

('omiiiissioiu'r Juanon. Mr. Stt'wart, is tiit're any i»t'nod that may be likt'iietl 
unto an .ii'ori'iitiet'slnp tx'fort' lh<‘ sah'swoinen uet w liat would h(' tt'rnu'd tlu* 
minimum s.dary. Of courst', I understand in a sr'iise .wm (b> not have 
ininimnnis? 

Mr. SniwART. No, sir. I b'stified wt' only lunl four wiio ^;et as low’ as $8 
Ctuiiniissioiier Lennon. Supirtse a new’ irirl starts in, woultl sh<‘ start at $8? 
l\Tr. Stewart. She mmlit start at .$15, delK'ndin;^ \ipon what she iiad aecom- 
plislu'd soiiu'whore else. 

Commissiom'r J.ennon. Supi>osinj^ slie lunl lU'Nt'r lu't'n in a store, Avould slu* 
liaAt' to stay a <-ertain tiiiu* ht'lore >oii wouhl ti\ lu'r salary? 

iMr. SiEW ART. Then* dot's not st'i'in to lx* many of tht'in st'rvin^ (ht'ir time 
nt)W’, iis there are only four undt'r .$8, and I am rt'ally at a loss to answ’er that 
tiuestion. I don't think wt* Imve any lixt'd ruh* for tiiat sort of thiii;j;. 

(kunmissioiK'r TaANON. Yon ha\(' nolhiiu^ that st't'ins to take tlu? jhaee of 
the onlinary aj)prt'nlic<*shl]i in nu*st l)iisim>sst's? 

IMr. STEWARr. A jin'at many pt'ojih* Iuim* ht't'n tlu're as nu'ssen^er Ldrls in 
tlu* jiast, Tiu're tloes not seem to Ik* many of (lu*m helw’tH'ii llu' nu'sseiiE’ei’ 
^iirls and the sale.s-iRirl ^adtinj?: less than .$8, only four. 

Coimnissioiier L?:nnon. IH) .mui i)romote your salt's pt'ople from tiu'se mt's- 
st'iiLmr ttii'Is and jj:irls doiiiK that kimt of work, w ht'rt'ver it is ixissihlt* to do so’ 
Mr. SiFAVAKT, Yes, sir. Many of tht'in tlritt intt) the olht't* on this eheck 
work and finally pvt to ht* l)ot>kkeei)ers, and some at*! to he sttu-k ;^irls, ami from 
tlu'rt' to bein^t sales pet>i>b'. A ijrt'at many of tbem find bt'tti'r emiilttyint'nt in 
the bouse. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wt're you conrR'ctt'tl witli tlu* sttirt* wlieii it was down 
in RroatLvay and Fourteontii Stret't? 

IMr. Stew'aut. Towarti tlio end t)f it. 

t^umnissi()ru*r Lennon. T used to tratle there. I tluamdit T Knew’ you. 
lAfr. Stew’ar'p. It is a gooil placa* to tratle. It is a bettt'r plaet* now up at 
Thirty-ftuirtb Street. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all I have. 
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Conimissionor Gaurktson. In regard t<» this 1h)iius, Mr. Stewnrt, you heard 
the trsliiiiony this inoniiu^ on the suhj(‘<-t of the l)omis<‘s in another store? 

Mr. Sti'Wart. Yes, sir. 

Connnissioiu'r (LvRRi-.rsoN. That there is a system wher('i)y u sales person, 
not nic('tiu;.( tlu' re(niii‘(‘n)<'nt of tho ]>(>nns j):n(l tliere, ean heconu' in(le})te;l in a 
(l^'UOMS' that ^\ill swallow all Ins j^aiiis for a sur‘e(‘e<lin;^!: i)eriod of the year. Is 
tliere an.\ tiling' of that kind connected with your store? 

Air S'l'iwv \RT. No, sir. 

Connni^sioiKa’ < J \ia:i 'i sov. A man can not create a defu it in oik* iiionlh that 
will ahsorh ids coimni^sjons for the ni'xt month? 

Atr. SiKW’MiT. No, sir. 

Commissioner <! Man.rsow Is this method th<' out'Arowth of lh(‘ mniiloynu'nt 
of what is Icnown in pnan-al of an (dliciency en;^iiu'er? 

Air. S n:w \kt. No, sir. 

Commissioner C\iuifiso\. A"ou .*in‘ miiltv yoiirs(‘I\(‘s‘^ 

Ail-. S'lrwMrr. A'cs, sir; wc <li<l not ^<'1 any outsnh* taUad on th.d. 

('oinmissioiH'r Cakki-tson. It is not one of tlu‘ nudhods of sjasslm^' uo ^en- 
('rally recoj;ni/A‘d ? 

Ah'. S'lKWAUT. AVt'll, th(W’ mip;ht call it s])<'(Mlin;i: up AVi* did not do it ^\ ith 
tliaf ])uri>ose AV(' wi're liojicfiil w<' would ;^n‘t more hnsiiu'ss alwa\s. 

Commissioner ( J \ 1 ! 1 U'Tso\. So llu're ean he no ahsorpt ion of eiu' period against 
aiiollior? Kach month is setth'd ahsolulei.x h\ itstdf? 

Air. S'iFW'\KT. Yes, sir. AV(‘ settle at (In* end of each month 

(Anniiiis.sioiu'r CAiunasox That is all 1 Inue, 

('hairman W’vi.sn. l>id 1 undm-s-tand Aon to jriM* 11i(‘ summer hours? 

Air. S’lKW’Airr. Siwmi and oiu' (]iiart(‘r hours, T said 

Chairman AV\i.sfr. WhnI tinu^ do they to W(»rk? 

Air. S IKW MIT. At IK 

Chairman AVaish And have an hour for luiiclieoii ? 

Air. Si'FWAHr. And <niit at o. 

('hairinan Wm.sji. And on Satnrda\ ? 

Air Si'KAVAirr, (in Satnrda>s lun-etofon^ we lia\(‘ lusm closimr at 1. In .luly 
nud Aueiist this yenr av(‘ Intmid to elos(^ all dav on Satnrdny. 

(Miairman AVafsh. Not opmi on Saturday at all? 

Air S new ART. No, so* That will Ix' tlu' (as(' tins suinmor. 

Chairman AV\i.sir. That is all, (hank a on Call >onr next AAitni'ss, Air. 
Thompson. 

J A\ ould liki' (o re<-all Air T>\ nn for a f<w\' mort' iim'st ions 

TESTIMONY OF MR. P. P. LYNN—Recalled. 

Commissioner 0‘(\>\nf,li,. Ahni havc^ a hasmnent sah's di'iiai t niont ? 

Air. T.yw. A’t'S. ^ir. 

( 'ommissioiH’r O’Conm'Jl, A\’ha( arramronn'iits an* llii'n* 1oi saidtarv condi- 
tions, the (piestion of air, and that sort of tliimr, as compari'd to tlu* chn-ks on 
tin* hr'^f and second lloors? 

Air, Lynn, AA'idilntors and fans 

Commissioner ( )'(Jonnei,l. Do you eonsnU'r the liasc'inent daica'roiis to lu'alth? 

Mr. Lynn. No. sir. 

Cominissiom'r O'CoNNFaj., Alore so than the otluT d(“i)artnu‘nts of tlu* store? 

Mr. liYNN. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connfi.i, Do you think tlu* vi'utilation is as ^nxid and the 
liudit as ^jood as on tlu* other lloors? 

Air. Lynn, '^Idie lidit is not as aood ; there is no daylight. 

(Anumissioner O'CoNNFn,. Ahm have arlificia! lijrht? 

Mr. Lynn. Artificial li^ht; yes, sir. 

CoinmissioiK'r OA’onnfi i.. IIoav ahout that heneluial society? h'hat hai heen 
dishanded noAV, as T understood you to say? 

Air. liYNN. Ah'.s, sir. 

ComniissioiK'r (I’INanneii.. AVhat hecaine of tlu* funds that w(*re in tliat 
organization? 

Air liYNN. They Avere dc'po.sited in a trii.st (‘ompan.v and turned over to tlu* 
lU'W' or^mnization when it Avas formed. 

Commissioner O’Connefl It Avas Avhen it Avas formed*^ 

.Mr, liYNN. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connelt,. AVhat was the aiuonnt of those* funds, if you 
know? 
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"Mr. Lynn'. I think it was sonR-tliing like or if. i, (>(){), if I ronuMiibor 

rorroctly. 

('hairinan WArsii. You stated this inorninfj: tiiat lhal IxMioficial socicdv an as 
erahHl by Uie pa.ssa^^e of the ^^ol•kllleIl^s eoiiipensation act in Uie Stale of New 
Y(»rkV 

Mr. Lvnn. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairinan Walsh. Didn’t you say that lids niorniny? 

Mr. Lynn. Yc'S, sir. 

(’iiairmau Wm.sii. Is It not a fact tiiat th(*r<' is a specific ait passi'd b\ the 
leyi'^lature of New York forbidding departnuait stores to co)l(‘< i inoiuAs for 
such purposi's? 

iMr. Ta'nn. Yes, sir. 

(’bainnan Walsh. Tliat is a specilic act? 

Mr. IjYnn. Yh‘S, sir, 

(’iiairnian Walsh. And not c(>nn<K-U'd ^^:th t'i(‘ MorKmen’s coinpen^at ion 
act? 

IMr. I.YNN. No, sir. 

<’b<iirn>an Wm.sh. I )o(‘s tin' iu*('s«‘nl ri'Iu'f assooiation ubab aou i i.nntain 
lia\(' a constitution an<l liy-laws? 

IMr. Ty'an. Yes, sir. 

(Jbairinan Walsjt. T’rinti'd? 

Mr. liV\N. Yc's, sir. 

(’haii'inan \\'\LSTr. Will ;\ou Kindly turn a copy of it owr to tK(‘ s('cretar.\ ? 

Mr. I ANN. Yt'S, sir. 

(\ jiamiililot entitled ‘‘ (’(UislKution an<l L^-Laws of tlu' LiMudiiaal Assixda- 
tlon of tlio Linployoes of .John Wananiakia*, New Yoi k,” yus siibniil tisi in 
printed foi’iii ) 

(’bainnan Ar(‘ tliere any fnrtlu'r (picstions by an>I>o<!y? 

(’oniinissioiK'r Li.n.non. T would liki' to ask a (piestion. 

Mr. Lynn, I ]ia\(‘ not just caimlit bow ,\ou liv tie* conuuissions L('t nu' 
state a case and s('(‘ if tins is t!u‘ way: Say tliore aia' ‘dO peopl<‘ < l<'rking or 
selling goods in tin' sbo(‘ <l('T>artiU(‘nt and Uieir sabs amount to ii da^. 

Tliat ini'ans an a\(M'age of .$.">() aine-ce? 

]\Jr. Lynn. Yi'S, sir. 

( ’oinini.ssioiu'r Li nnon. 1>o you inalo* a cmnnussion on that itasis -is tliat the 
way you .dirt to gid the liasis to tiN tlu' conmession ov(m*- .$.■“>() api(‘((‘, and tbat 
tli('y wuul(^ aet :i conuuisslon? Do .\ou lia^e it on the i»rotus ol the oraani/a- 
tion? 

IMr. T.ynn. On th(‘ ju’otils of the org.inizat n>n. 

OoniinissioiU'r Linnon. On the prolils of the stole? 

Mr. 1 a NN. Yes, sir. 

Ooninnssionor Li.nnon T wanted to nndi'rsland. 

IMr Tann. What we fi‘ll we ean afford to jiay for (h<' s<'lling of tlu' shoes. 

Commissioner Lianon. 1 understand, i do not want yon to toll me anChing 
aliont your pi hate hn-'iness I don’t want tliat. 

Mr. Lynn, Yes, sir. 

ConimissiotK'r T.lnnon. If peojih^ an* bi'ina liin*d for ('mplo\m<*nt in yoiir 
store, do tiie partii's who have eliargi* of the luring gni* any eonsid(*rat ion to 
wlu'ti'er flu* a])i)lieant Kne-^ at home with tin* family or tala* care of thmn- 
S(*lv(\s as to fi\ing tlu*ir comix'nsat ion ? 

Mr. li^NN. Wi'll. I flunk it iias some inllmmec*; \es, sir 

CoinmissioiK'r Tuonnon. You think it has some intlu(*n( i*"^ 

Mr. Lynn. Y’es, sir. 

CommissioiK'r Lennon. Would it l'.i\(' an inlliieiu'e to make their ^.a^es les.s 
or more? 

IMr. Ia^nn. No. sir. I do not think it w<mhl ha\e an inflm'iue in their salary. 
Tt would iiavi' au inlluei'ce in getting tlie plan' d’la* applicant living at home 
W’ould hav(' the prefi'nmce. 

CommissioiH*r Lianon. Yes. ItecaiiM* of oustom''' 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. I ean undcr*dand that 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

ComTnissioiK'r Iuinnon. Lnt would it liavi* any uilluenee a^ to tiNing tlu'ir 
eompensation? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 
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CoininissIoiuT Lennon. Do you havo in your store anything that be 

eoiisidored to take the place of ai)prenticosliip? That is, that an employee 
lured green would have to serve three months before they get what wouUl be 
a normal wage for jM‘oj)Ie In that dc'partment? 

Mr. l.YNN. No, sir; not ('\acl1y. Tlu‘ only thing that would come near to 
that would be what we call the short hours, say from 11 to 5. Tliere are some 
woimai who have other dutn\s in the morning at home, when they can do tlieir 
housework in th(' morning bihon' they haive and g('t hack and do their house- 
work at night ; tlu'y can give us four or live hours; we start at $7 and ^8 a 
week. 

('omniissioiK'r Lkn\o\ They an' working l(‘ss time? 

Mr. LY^^'. Yos. sir. d’hnt is the only 

UonimissioiH'r LE^^o^I ( intm-riipting) thing that si'ems to approach any- 

thing of that kind? 

Ml’. L'l N\. sir. \\diat \M‘ call a coutingisit force. 

('oinmissioiuT Li NNON. I a^lo'd tins question because of the fa(‘t that it has 
couH' uiifh'r my ohserNation thnt, thore wme departinmit stori'S that hire peoiile 
for $2 or sd ;i wi'ck tor a pi'i’iod of tliroe months, and change their iielp every 
on(‘(‘ in a \\hil(\ It was not in Nhwv York, liow(*ver. d’hat is all. 

('Iiainiian Wmsit. Hum* any <*oniniission(‘rs any olhm* qui'stions? 

('ommis-.ion(‘r (Imuu ison. Mr. lenn, >ou say that tlie fact that an applicant 
is liMug at honH‘ might laiisi' in >our sysi(‘m — while it would not cause any dis- 
cnmiii'ilion in wage' it would in thi' matter of iire'bTence in hiring''* 

Mr, I.'! NN. Yi's, sir. 

Commissioner ( J \i:iir.'i son. Doi's this question enter into that — if .Aou built 
virtually an entire force' coiniioseMl of employees who li\e at home, do you feel 
in tiny di'gri'i' that >ou ari' sali'r, tir-.t, from agitation on tlu' part of a corps of 
(“luployees who are' in absolute' lU'cd of e've'ry elollar, or, Jis a charge against 
])uhlic opinion if h'gi' lat ion on the' suhje'ct ol minimum wage were Ihreate'ued? 
Is that a fact that e'lne'rs into that in any degree'? 

IMr. L'iNN. Wile'll 1 saiel it might have' an itdliie'uev, tlie oniy influence it 
might have it might inllue'iice' me' if I sheuihl do the' hiring; 1 would tigure they 
might he more' ele'siralele' e'liiiilox e'os, be'e*ause' of the' home surroundings, and 
eve'r>thing of that kind the'y wouhl be' be'tte'i*. 

Cetuimissiouer (! \iuU';'rse)N. W’enilel that weu’k stronger than the' knowh'dge that 
a wage earner de']H*nde'nt ujion the'ir wage for a Ining neeeieel the service? 

"Mr. Lynn, No, sir. 

Ceimmissmru'r (Jauuktson. Tiiat is all I have'. 

Chairman W'alsh. Tliat is all. Thank >ou. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS DOROTHY MILLER. 

IMr. Tiiomv'son. W’hat is >our name', iih'use'? 

IMiss IMii,i,kr, Deueithy iMille'r. 

Mr. TiieiMPsoN. W’lu're eh) you re'sule'? 

Miss IMii.ina. 24 1 >e'be've>ise' Stre'e't, HrookU n. 

Mr. TiieiAii'seiN. W hat is your pre'sent occupation? 

IMiss Miileh. Stnele'nt. 

Mr. Tho.mphon. What? 

Miss Ml I, I, Fit, .lust a stuelent. 

.Mr. TiieiMi’seiN A stueh'nl eef what? 

IMiss Ml I, Fi.it. The> Hunter Ce)llege. 

Mr. I'lTow I'SON. Tlijit is a normal sclioed, is it? 

I\liss MiFFFit. It is. 

IMr. dhio.MFSoN Tfeiw' eelel are' yon? 

Miss Miflfh. Niiu'te'en, 

IMr. dhieiMi’seiN. We're yeni e've^r ('mple)yed in the New York department stores? 

IMiss Mn FFit. 1 was. 

Mr. THeiMi'soN. Leir lunv leuig anel where? 

IMiss iMiFFKit. I was e'liiphiye'd for tlire'e successive summers in tlie Foiirteienth 
S^tre'e't steire. 

Ml'. dhioMPsoN. Tn wliat? 

Miss MiFFKit. In the' l'’'e)nrte'e'ntli Stre'e't stejre. 

Mr. TjieuMPseiN What si ore' wnis that? 

Miss Mini Kit. Henry Sie'ge'l tit tlie' he'ginning, anel then I wtis working for 
them the Itist summer when they w'eiit under Henry Sie'ge'l A Rotherlierg. 
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Mr. TiioMi'soN. Have you worktM in an> ollua* .^toiavsV 

Mi.SK Miij.kr. No, sir. 

Mr. TiroMi'Sors. Ha\o >oii ina(l(‘ a of the et)n(hl joiis in nny otluT 

B torus? 

xMiss Mii.LKH. No, sir. 

Mr. TiioAii'soN. Have 5011 made a siudy of eomlilioiis in any ttf the sLore.sV 

Miss MfiJ.Kii. 1 liave. 

IVlr. TifoMt'soN. Jlave you been iue(‘tin^' the \\0rki1e4 women in the sluin'^? 

Miss Millkk. 1 hav(' iasai navtin^ them in th(‘ store while 1 IniNe hi'iai welk- 
in^' in t,lu‘ store. 1 lia\e been iiKHdin^^ them outside of the store e\er sime 1 
have not bi'on workiii^^ in the store. 

Mr. Tiiovie.soN. What do you Know of ,M)ur own knowliMl^a‘ n'kafdin^: the 
wak:os, iiours, and the general conditions In the di'partinent stores in this cits? 

Miss Mini.itR. Do you mean in the store 1 was working in or in tlie othei 
stores ? 

Mr. Thompson. What you know' of your own knowdedge, either of tlu‘ stole 
jou w’orkial in or otlierwise? 

i\hss Mii.iuat. W'ell, in tlie store 1 wnis working in I n'eeivi'd as my lii’st 
wage ifo a W(‘ek as easlner. There weie sonu^ of us that weit^ gel ting .^0, and 
.some ^ 1 , but tluu-e wero very, v<‘r.\ fmv that went aho\e .$7 jis cashier. I tound 
that among lh(‘ sah'swomen in that stori' tliey were not getting moiv' tJian 
a w (‘ek on an a^’(M“ag^‘ tit the tune that I was working there, and during that 
time. And 1 ha\(' also tound that most of the sah'swomen llnil i ha\e sjioken 
to outside of tin' stole and in other stores, that tlH‘y also get and !>T and JsS 
}i wi‘ek. '.i'lK'i'e ar<‘ \ery few- who g<d .fb, unless working on tin* commissi<»n 
basis, and ('\i'n then (hen* are not many of tlie sales clerks, unless they lia\(‘ 
bei'ii working lor a ^eJy, very long turn*. 

Mr. d'jio.Mi'soN. Dan >011 naiin* aik\ itarticular s(ori*s in whnli this is trin*? 

iMiss Mini.hK. ddn* stole in wdiieli 1 was working m.\s<‘ll, the Douric'entli 
Street sloie, that was true. Some of (lie slon'S in itrookl^n at the jiresi'iit, 
Ihit termau's and the Ih'rlin. 

Mr. Thompson. The iw ideim* to-day jirael nailly shows that at Me(’n'e)\>'.s 
the most ot tin* w'omeii, (In* larg(*st percentage ol tin* women, ri'ci'ive over ifl). 

Miss Mini.iu. You will notice 1 omitted MiDn'er>’s in my statement, and i 
really don’t know about tin* conditions in McDrei'P.N ’s. 

Mr. Thompson. How about Lord A Ta.clorV 

Miss AiHihu. Nor do I know about (hi* conditions 111 i.ord «Sc Taylor. 

JMr. d'jii vpsoN. (ieneiall.\, what store an* you siu'aking of? 

Miss Mh.lkk. Ol (he stou's that are downtown — the Fourteenth Street, 
Hi'arn’s, W anamaker’s, right around there. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlie Brooklyn stores? 

Miss Mihllu. And the Brooklyn stones. 

Mr. d'lioMPsoN. How' about the sanitary conditions in the stores that you 
know of? 

Mms Milpek. The store I was working in the sanitary eonditions were de- 
cent. The toilet rooms were well taken care of, and tin* only had thing was 
tlie liasemenl in which we often had to slay, in a basement in hot ilays, and 
till' Mmtilation wms very, very |)oor, so that ofli'ii we would .sit in our cash ho.v 
and taint right away; and various jiarts of (he siore vemt ilation v\as poor, but 
oihervNisi* (lie sanitary eonditions on the whole were good. 

iMr. dhiuMPsoN. Wliat liapju'ned to the girls when they fainted? 

Miss Miller. They were taken away, and as soon as they came to themselves, 
if they were ahsoluti'ly unable to get up to their desk thiyv were .sent home, 
hut if they fell better and wanted to return to tiieir work tliey were .sent Iniek 
to (heir lioxes. 

Mr. Thoaipson. In speaking of the bad ventilation working in tlie liusement, 
you tire speaking of the Fourteenth street store? 

Miss Mijj.er. I am; beeaimi* 1 was working only in lliat store 

Mr. Thoaipson, Is selling v\ork cai-ried on in the basement of the rest of tlio 
downtowai stori's? 

iVIkss Miller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thoahlson. Whiu’e? 

Miss MiEt.ER. In Hearn’s it is earried on; in Siegel iSc, (kKiiier's it is carried 
on; in Brooklyn in almost every store they have ti ba.sement. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Have you been in all tlio.se stores? 

Miss Mieler. I have. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Wliat is the veutUutioii, if you know, In those storey? 
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Mi>s Of fourso, are no windows down thore/vory few at least, 

no air directly coinini^ in. I don’t know just how it is ventilated. All I do 
know is it is very poor vcaitilation. 

Mr. dhioMPSoN. How about the mutual benefit association in the Fourteenth 
Slri'ct store? 

Miss MiLi.Ku. In the I'^oui-li^cmth Street store there was no such thins as a 
Miliintary mutual benclit association. It A\as compulsory. When I tilled out 
the application blank I had to si;^n a statmnent that I would be a member of 
the mulual bi'ni'lll association, and when the first month’s iiay <-ame 15 (‘cuts 
Mas taken out ot my salary. 1 was not told about it. 1 impiired, and liei'ause 
1 Mas f:<Mtin;^ tfo a wei'k I only bad to pay 15 ci'iits — 15 c(Mits was taken out 

Mr. h’iioMi‘so\. Were the ollicers of that mulual beiudit association elec'tfnl 
by 1h(' enipIo.MHN or th(‘ em}>loy(TS, if you know? 

Miss Mirinii, 1 can not make tiny ]iositiv(‘ statement in that ret^ard, but, as 
far as 1 knoM', 1h<\v M'en‘ not eh'Cted by the employee's. 

IMr. Tiiomi’sov. I>id ^ou ever ns't'ive any beiu'lit from it? 

Miss Miijik. No, sir; I m'ver did. I know one time I M'as — I had some in- 
jury ha])p('n and 1 ran ujistairs to the room, but tluTi' Mas no doctor to be 
founil. Tln ri' was Just a nurse, Mith a vi'ry f(wv thimjs around, so that I had 
to b(' sent honu' nsilly; but 1 didn’t r(‘C(‘i\«‘ any beiu'lit. 

.Mr. TitoMPsoN. Is that th(‘ stori' that wi'ut into tlu' hands of the receiver 
and the bcnetit fund was absorbed l>y the failitiH'? 

Miss .dii.i UK. It is. 

Mr. Tiiomi’son. Ihd tlu' ('in]do.\ I'es ih'posit in thos(> stores, too? 

Miss Mimkii, ’■[’law depositi'd in th(‘ bank at the store; .\<'S. 

Mr. TiioMcsoN. Run l>y the store? 

.Miss Mi I, I MU. Yes. 

Mr. 'ibioMi'soN. M’hat, if tiny, moiu'y ha\(‘ the (h'posilors, the w'orkluL; ])eople, 
jrot back from that, if you know? 

Miss IMti I Ml. I think tlaw wc'ri' trc'ati'd just tlu'' same as the other depositors, 
'riu'i’i' was absolutely no — they wi're not tri'ated any differi'iit; just the way 
the otlM'f d('[>ositors were. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know' what ])er cent of nioiu'v tlu'y jJtot back? 

Miss Mil I Ml. 1 do not. 1 «lo know then' was \(‘r.\ little that tlu'y did ^('t back. 

.Mr. 'rnoMi'soN. Wbat other stati'iiK'iit wouhl .\ou like to make in reference 
to the dow'U-town stores ami Urooklyn stores in repuird to wah'es and hours, and 
the KU'iieral conditions? 

Miss Miiaiui. I siioke about tlu' w'a^u's, that they are very ])oor, that up to 
the time that I was woikinj; in tlu' store's the' hours were — we'll, we had to a:o in 
at S; that is, the' store' ope'iie'el at S.50, but we' had to be' the're' at S 15, and if wo 
M('r(' late'i* than S15 we we're tine'el. 5'he*n the' tirst hell raiip: at (> ei’clock. We 
V e're' not allowe'd to h'ave' the buildinu until siv bells rany. and the o\e'rtime 
work was often ve'rv heavy, iiartnailarly around the' busy se'uson eif tlu' >('ar. 

Mr. Tiie>MPse).\. Do >ou know' any store's In Ne'W' Ybirk City now w'here this 
^^^te'nl of doekinti; eu* linin;^ exists? 

Miss Mhllh. Nei; I elo not know'. 1 think that ha.s be'en done away with by 
the' law'. 

Mr. Thompson. I am spealvin;; no',v of do( kina;? 

Miss Mini Kit. .lust dockinj;? 

Mr. TiieiMi’soN. Ve'S. 

IMiss Mil l Kit. I elon't know' of any store* that doe-ks now'. 

Mr, Thompson. Do you know of any store that has a s^steau of tine's exist inj^ 
t<»-day for anythiiuC'' 

Miss Miim'.k. N’o ; neit nowx 

Mr, Thompson For tarelim'ss? 

l\liss Mikikk. No. 

.Mr. Tho.mpsonx Do you know^ of any steire's Mhere tlu' hnv limitina: the' heuirs 
ed' I'lnploynie'iit eit women are xleilatt'd? 

Miss Mtkikk. Yt's. 

Mr, Thompson, Where*? 

Miss Mimkr. WY'il, they are vmlateel in Uotlu'rberg A Co. just at pre'se'iit. 

Mr, Tiio.MPseiN. 1 elid not ti:('t the name? 

IMiss .Mini Kit. Keithe'rbert; ; the new store that has opened. 

Mr, 5 'hompson. IN'Iiat are* tht*> ? 

Miss Mii.kkk. I’irst of all. some women dei imt jret an hour for lunch, as sjieci- 
lie'd by the law'. Tlu'y ^:<‘t lit) minute's, and sonu'tinu's h'ss in the busy timex 
And till' steires in Brooklyn are ulse> — in these stores the law^ is violated. 
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People have to worlc until half pa^t 10 on Saturdays. Tlu'.v hav(' to he in al 
S lo during," the week. The storef^; ii]»to\vn, like Pauinann's inid Koch’s, also 
ke(‘p open until 10, and soinetinu's later. Salunlay, an<l Unit is sur(dy violating 
the hd-hour law. And stores like ^\ anainaker’s make sonu' of tlaar emploji'es 
come in at h.ilO in the morninj; in order to do overtime woi k. 

]Mr. Tuomi’son. In regard to the keopimj; ojxai of the ston's, do yon know in 
any of those stores where ])eo})Ie actually work more than lln‘ limit sot ity law? 

Miss MiLiaai, Y('s ; in the stores that 1 have numtioned. Tlie iH^opU' work 
tlH're more than is set by law. 

Mr. TiioMi’soN. I imam, tlu' mei‘e fact that tlu‘ store keep.s o]>eu until 10 
o'clock Avould not ])rov(‘ that, tor you know they miaht have lelays of (‘inplo.x (Vs? 

Miss Mna.nii. Well, I luuo Ixam told by some of tlu' luauis of tln^ lilaces 
that if inspiadors do cmm‘ around, an insjM'ctor asks (piestions, why, tlu' aii’ls 
an' forced to say they come in laU'r than tlaw ri'ally do, and that the tnilh of 
the mattm- is that tlu'y conu' into the store earlu'r and they h'ave latc'r than 
lh(\v really tell that they do. 

Mr. TiioMi'soN. Tlie State law limiting tlu' hours of lah<»r tor women pro- 
vhh's for a tlirei'-quarler hour lum-h jHaaod, doesn’t it? 

Miss Miriaai. T think it is an hour. 

Mr. 'Thompson. You an' m>t sure? 

Miss Miijkr, 1 am sun* it is an hour 'Tin* law has jip.t been ]>a aa*d, that 
th(* enpilowH'S are snpfiosed to t;(‘t an hour tor luiuheon 

Mr 'Thompson. What do you mean by sayin::; \ou ha\<* to remain nnlil ^lv 
h(‘!ls ram^? 

IMiss Mhlkk. \\'ell, W(* had— th(* tirst hi'll ranp: Just tdynit (> o’clo<-k. 

( ’’omniissiom'r Tpwon. Yes. 

Miss Mii.i.PU. And tlu'U tlu're w(*r(' iivi* Im'IIs lhat rana sm c('ssi \ (>1 v alter 
that tiimy 

Poinmissioiu'r Fuinnon. How far ajiarl? 

IStiss IMh.t.ePv. W(*11, I know we very si'hlom trot out —that is, v <'r(^ uhii* to jro 
downstairs to ei*t our clothiUL: — Ix'fon* !(' minut<*s past (> 

(Commissioner Iuonnon. d'hat is all. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS JEANNETTE SMITH. 

Ml*. Till H’SoN. Miss Smith, will \ on ^ise us >our naim* and mldn'ss? 

IMiss S.M I H, .h'aniu'lte Smith, 1S() Kasi S('\ ent\ -tirst Stn'ct. 

Mr. Thomi'son. And are you at prestmt ('inplo.Ncd? 

.Miss Smii’H. No, sir; I am not; 1 am doimr a Intle odds and (*nds, hut not 
employed steadily. 

.Mr. Thompson. Di<l you work for AVanamak(*r’s stori* luu'e in New* Yotk'^ 
Miss S.MITH. Yes; 1 did. 

Mr. Thomi’son. Tlow^ lonrr dal >ou work ter tla'in; how many ,\ears'^ 

Miss Smith. Well, 17 >(*ars lackmjr 4 moiiihs, J went tla'i’c* on Apnl r, 
and I was suspendi'd on I>e(*eml>('r 21. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. What w*atte did you n*cei\c wlu'u \ on comim'uci'd woik? 
rdiss SMCJir. I'hyht dollars a W’<'<*k. 

IMr. 'I’jioMPsoN. And what w(‘n' .\ou n'c<-i\iin!: al(«*r the IT n cars’ work? 

Miss Smt'ih. ''l\*n dollars. 

Mr. Thompson 'Pen dollars? 

Miss Smith. Yes. (Tnumhter in tin* andi(*nc<* [ 

ItTr. 'Piror^LPSoN. Did >ou r^et any bonus'^ 

Miss Smith. No; not 1 ]i<*nny. 

Atr. Thompson. W'hen dal \ou lea\e Waiiamaker’*-.? 

IMiss Smith. Decemlau* 24, 11)1.*?, hist .\ear. 

Mr. Thompson. Dal > on h‘a\(* \oluntaril\, or w<'re you dis(‘har'r(‘d? 

Miss S.MITH. I was ilischarmsk 

Mr. Thompson, What was the first knowledpm \ou hud that you W(‘n* to 
be dischar^red? 

xMi.ss Smith. Well, about live minut(‘S lu'fore the bell ran;^, the pu*nth*man 
came up to the counter and calh*d my nanu* out and asiced me to si^o a sliiu 
said he w*as very sorry he had to do it I said, “ Very w<*ll, I wall siun it ” 
I knew what it meant. Another jj:entl(*man handed me — asked me for my 
stamp that we stamp vumehers with, and handed me 20 cents. 

Mr. Thompson. And >ou w(‘re discharjj;ed ? 

IMiss Smith. I was discharpmd. 
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1S[\\ Thompson. ''I’hat was just befoiv Chr^Btians ove, was it? 

Miss SMi'j’ir. Yes, sir; a C-lirlstuias present I ftot. 

Mr. Thompson. And you laid lasai working there itractieully 17 years? 

Miss Smiih. I*ra<‘tjeall> 17 yeai's, lacking 4 inoidlis, 

Mr. TfjOiMI’Son. W'as any faiiU ever loiind witli your work? 

Miss Smiih. No, sir; juaie tliat 1 know' of. 

Air. Thompson. Was any stateiniMd made that your \\(>rk was satisfactory? 
Miss Smith. 44ia( il was uiisatisfaclorj V 

Mr. 'riioMcsoN. No; Ih.it it was sat isfaclor.\ V 

Aliss Smh'H, Why, <*very on(‘ spoke well of me. I neviw caused any trouble; 
in fact, [ was mwm* lati' l)ut twice, and my record was <li‘an. As tar as lat(*- 
ness was coiicerneii, I wars only late twice in that 17 years, and that was owing 
to a snow-storm. 

Mr. Thompson. WIti' you wadi or ill at the tune you were discharged? 

Aliss Smiih. I was ill, going umhu* hospital trisitmmd. 4’he liousi' was V('ry 
Iv'iiid to let iii(‘ g(d off to go to the hospital one and two afternoons in the W(H‘k 
iluring my illia'ss. 

< 'ommissiomu' Cakiiktson. Miss Smith, was the man who gavi' you the notice 
of \oui‘ discharge the n'gular emplo^nimit manager ol the ANanamaker Co.? 

A1 )ss Smiih. No, sir , h(‘ w .is not . ii(‘ w as one ot I lu' aisle men 

CoiuniissioiuT < 1 MuO'.rsoN. One of what? 

Aliss Smith. Oiu* <d (he aisU' men. The lloorw aik<*rs, (lu'v c:dl tlimu in the 
otliiT’ simes; we call them aisle men. 

Comnus,.ion(M’ C\uia,iso\. l)i<l \ou niaK(‘ an aiipiail to the miijiho mmit man- 
JlglM'? 

Miss Smiih. T did. 

('ommissioiK'p C MamTsoN. Ind yon get any hearing"'’ 

Miss Smiih. I nud Air. L.m'h 1<> hud out why 1 was suspiuidiMl, hi'cause it was 
vm-y slr.iiige, if I applied (or any position alter so manv >ears of fnithfu! 
M r\ ice without a lasison, tli(\v would tliink then' was sonielliing w-roiig, but I 
was told to come in again. 1 wmd in twice and tiled jo iiiH'rview him, and 
eM'ii wroti' a Udter and nM'('iv(Ml an answer saxing that thi'y could not create a 
])lae(‘ for me I ha\(* ne\er been in (he sioi'o and ne\('r luid nn\ (‘ot i ('spoiidiMiei' 
since. 1 Ihougdd- well, 1 thought thi're was cndy one ('reator; T did not know 
then' was an>one elsi' could cn'ute ('mido.MiK'ut lor me That was all the 
answT'r I got. 

ConmussioiK'r Oaukrtson. TIk'u, tlie emplo.xees dis(‘liarg('d do not hine reaily 

JlCCl'SS 

Miss Smith (interrupting). Some do 

CoinmissioiK'r ( J \Kiu/rsoN. 4A> the ('niplo> ineiit manngi'r? At least, you did 
not? 

Miss Smitit. Well, Air. Ia nn was ill at the lime- (he first tinu' I went in — 
and he toJd me to come in and li<' would see me lali'r. I went in the second 
time, and Ik* was going away. I hi'lii'vi' Ik' was in a luirry to make a (rain. 
He n'fi'riT'd me to Air. (lallopp, who lures the people, and he said to me to go 
and s('(' Air. (Jallopp. 

(Aanniissioiu'r (1 \imK'i son. Is Mr. (lallopp the employmi'iit manager? 

AIiss Smith. Wi'll, he bin's tlu' jx'opli' then' in tin' store. 

( 'oinniis'^ioiu'r ({xkukison And discharges them? 

Miss Smiih. 1 sup|)osc; I don't know wlu'ther I could go that far or not. 
Hut I went to him, and lii' said, w-ell, that Mr, Lynd gave orders not to spend 
any money whtU' la' was awav; (hat was the answer he gavi'. But I thought 
that was strangi', liecanse Mr Lvnn was always very nice, and I thougiit he was 
going to give na* a jiosition again. I tliougld he would. That was the answer 
1 got. Then I aj>p('aled lati'r by li'tti'r. 

Commissioner (Jakkktson. To Mr. L>on? 

Aliss Smit'h. Yes; hut Mr. Callopp's name was signed to it. Air. Callopp’s 
imme was signed, Imt 1 think Air. Lvnn was tlu' one sent the letti'r, and he said 
lie could not cn'ati' a ])osilion for me. And after siiending so many years there 
I felt strange about going to another store 

Commissiom'r C viiuktson. I>o you fee! that the rigid of appeal a.s extant 
in that stori' is a vi'ry valuable assid for the employee? 

Aliss Smith. It was not for me. 

(^oumdssioiu'r T.knno.n. Do you belong to the beneficial society that existed in 
that store? 

Aliss Smith. Yes, sir; I did. 
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ronimissioiior Lennon. Is tboro uny afjjo limit at wliicii uimuitic'S are peul lo 
ilie raeiiibers of Uiat society? 

Miss Sj^iith. Not Hint I am aware of. 

Cliairmaii Waesh. Tluit is tlie IxMielieial society that lias nbolislied? 

Miss Smith. Yes; it lias been a])olisb(‘(l. T tlunk, since I let I Ibi'n'. 

(diiiirman Walsh. How mucli did you pay into it? 

Miss Smith. Twenty-live cents a montli, unless there was a (bailb; llaai \\e 
WIST' assessed. 

Cliainnan Walsh. During the entire lime? 

Miss Smith. Yes, sir. 

CliaiiTiian Walsh. When there was a deulb ^ou were assessed espi'dally for 
that? 

Miss Smith. Yes; soinidinu's 10 cents extra. 

(Miairinan AVai.sh. Ten cents tvxlra? 

iNliss Smith. Ten cents extra. 

(’liairman Walsh, Widl, say, diirini; the the years prior to your hsiviia; the 
yilace there, what was the y^eneral custom wdlli r<Teren<-e to tin* ilischar;j;i‘s? 
M lio made the dlS(‘liar;j;es? 

Miss Smtih. Wi'll, that would be a ratlu'r ditUcult thin?: for nu‘ to answer, 
becaiisi' it mwi'r ajipliiMl to me, and T mwor really bothm'ed m\ lu'ad a)>out it. 

Chairman Waish. Yon did not notici' Imw the otheis were* isiiiiloNi'd? 

IMiss SiiiTH. M’ell, I kiKwv they ri'ceiM'd a not u-e, but it would be soiiK'times 
duritu’’ the wis-k or ai-onnd their jiay day, 1h('.\ would b<‘ iiotilu'd. 

Cliairniaii \\'\lsh, I taki' it that >oii do not luue sutlicamt knowdixlyce wdlh 
rc'sjiect to Hint to b'll us what (he < uslom may or may not lia\e bi'en? 

Miss Smi'I’H. No; 1 could not ?:n(' a <1elinit<* answer to that. 1 would not, 
perhaps, lie ti'lliii?: the riaht Itmi;!:, and I would not lik(‘ to say. I know' that 
whih' ill the store I ri'ceivial benetils f i om the bemdicial fund. I had been ill, 
and I did recmvi^ siUimdunee and my lieneticial money whiai I was abh* to 
return to w'ork. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. You heard .Air. l.ynn testily hen* to-da> ? 

Miss S.MiTH, No; I was not h<‘ie. I oul,\ cana* at half past 2. 

Chairman Walsh. Mas then* any oilier slati'iia'iit .\ou wished to make lo 
1h(‘ eommission voluntai ily, or aiiNthni, joii wish to say to add to wduit you 
have alreaily said? 

Miss Smlih. No; llu'n* is notliim; (‘Ise. 

(Miairni'e Waish. ddiat is all, tlien, for you. 

Call your next witiu'ss. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HIRAM C. BLOOMINGDALE. 

IVIr. Thompson. Give us your name, 

IMr. Ploomini.daih. Hiram (\ Pdoomlngdale. 

!Mr. Thompson. And >onr addri'ss, 

IMr. T’t.oomj NUUALE. 11 East Kiahtieth. 

IMr, Thompson. And your husiness 

Mr. Ploomingualk. IMemhi'r of tla* firm of r.loomin?;<lale Pros. 

IMr. Thompson, When' is tli<‘ husiness locat<*d? 

IMr. Ploom jNraiALE. fhfty-Tiinth Stri'et. 

IMi-. Thompson, in New' York City? 

IVir. Plooaiinudale. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How many emiiloyei's has your finn? 

IMr. Ploominudai E. One thousand six Inmdred and tliree. 

IMr. Thompson. How many of those employ('<*s, eounling both male and 
female, are under the ane of 10? 

IMr. Ploom jN(a)ALE. AVi'll, I haven’t frot Hint down; hut tlien* are, very few, 
because none of our em}>loyees at the pn'sent time will be under 16 in November. 

IMr. Thompson, None of them? 

IMr. Ploomingdale. No. 

IMi-. Thompson. Aliont how^ many of them do you think you have? 

Mr. P.t.oominuuale. I lunen't the least itl«‘a. 

Mr. Thompson. What liour does your store ojien to the jiuliUc? 

Mr. Ploomingdale. Ei?:ht thirty. 

Mr. Thompson. What hour does it open to the public in tin* wintertime? 

Mr. Ploomingdale. Same. 

Mr. Thompson. 'What hour does it close to the public? 
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IMr, r>j.O()MiXf;i>Ai.E. Six o’clock. 

Mr. Thom rsoN. Wluit hour docs it close to the public in llic m intcrtinio? 

]\Ir. flLOOMlNODAl E. SlX o’clocR. 

Mr. Thompson. Arc your clerks required to be at the store previous to the 
openin;,^? 

JMr. r>LO()MlN(j;nAi.E. Only to Ret in their positions. 

Mr. TinniPSON. Ilow loiiR previous to the opening of the store; are th<‘y 
re'qiiired to b(‘ llecre^? 

Mr. PiLooM i\(ii)Ai K. No time is rtH|iiired ; ju'^t that they he theie at 8.30, 

iVIr, Tdo.M i'soN. At tla'ir assiRiied jdace^V 

Mr. Ih.ooM I \(.i>Ai E. At their deiiartiiHUits ; yes, 

i\Ir. 3'homi’son. Are tlu‘ hours for ^our employees the same hours suniiner and 
Minte'r that llie store opens ami close's? 

Mr. r.LooMiNiaiM E. I don’t know 

Mr. Thompson. I mean, :eou open at 8.30 and close at 0? 

Mr. lli.ooM iNCDAi.E. Y(‘S, sir. 

l\Ir, Thompson. And those that come there at 8.30 stay tlaa-e until C o’clock, 
with time off for lunch? 

Mr. ilLooMiNi.uAi.E. 'I'ime off for lunch, exci'ptinR we Rive a half holiday in 
tlu> sumnu'r, but we don't close the ston*. 

Mr. OhioMPsoN. On Saturday? 

]\Tr. pH ooMiNoDAi E. No ; not on Saturda\ ; but one day duriuR the week. 

IMr. IbioMPsoN, One day ilurliiR the week? 

Mr. Pi ooMiNODAi E. Y’es, sir. 

'Mr. Thompson. P>ut you kei'p the store open? 

]\Ir. Pi.ooii iNUDAi.E. Yes, sir. 

Itlr. Thompson. Have you any times for tardiness? 

]\tr. Pi.ooM iNiaiAi E. W<‘ do not liiu' an\body tliat is not an hour late throuRh- 
out (he Aveek, and if it should amount to 10 c('nts or more A\e charRc them. In 
other words, if lliey should be late throURlioiit the wei'k h'ss than GO minuti's 
tlu've would be no chaiRie 

Mr. ^bio.M PsoN, If th(\\ canu‘ each day, say, fivi' minnh'S tardy, it Avould not 
amount to 00 minntes? 

Mr. Peoominodaee. No; it Asanild not amount to mon' than an lioni. 

]\lr. Thompson. Then, if it amounts to an hour you tiiu' Ibc'm 10 ciaits for the 

AVOOlv ? 

ISlr. Ploominouai E. I don't call that a line. 

iMp. Thompson. (»r at least you dedm t it trom tlaar ])a\ ’ 

Mr. Peoomtnodai.e. YT'S. 

Mr. 3’hompson. Is that the total, or do aou base U uiion the (h'duition of 
A\aR('s from (heir jiay, or 1 ioa\ ? 

j\lr. Pi OOMINODALE. AVe deduct it upon the pro rata (tf the salary of the 
])(‘i‘son. 

Mr. 'Tho'mpson. ^Vell, is 10 ecaits tla^ hii’Ri'St amount or the smalh^st amount 
you eliarRc'? 

J\Ir. Peoomincdai.e. It is th(‘ smallest amount Ave eliarRo; if it is less than 10 
cents Ave Avould not charRt* it. 

Mr. Thompson. In i-ase of an em]>loAoe, A\luu‘e his AvaRi'S are hij;her, and it 
is a quarter, you dock him a qiiarpT? 

Mr. Pi,ooMiN(a)AEE. A'es ; so 1 understand, tliouRh I am not 

Mr. Thompson ( inlcrriiptiuR) . Or a dollar, if it liappens to he a dollar? 

]\lr. P>pooMiN(;i>Ai E. I Ixdieve so. 

Mr. Thompson. Does that apply to all your employei's? 

Mr, Ploomingua! E. All, except, jicrliajis, the tmyers. 

Air. Thompson. Do ymi nsiuiro overtime in jonr store? If so, in Avhat 
dei»artmcnts, and aaIumi? 

Mr. Pi ooAi iNGDAEE. Well, it is so rare in tlie sidlliiR force that T can say no; 
in otiuM' AA'ords, 1 knoAv of just tw'o occasions in a year outside of Christmas, 
of course. 

Air. Thompson. Wluit time is tiiat? You say two times in a year outside of 
fTiristnias? 

Air. Pi.ooMiNGDATK. Yes; tAvo different departments tAAuce a year — the sernt- 
nnmial saU' d’hey Ret ready for lh(‘ next day’s sale, and that happens only in 
tAvo (h'jiartments that 1 kmnv of tAviee a year. 

Air. Thompson. Does that overtime Avork include the AAmmen? 

.Mr. P.i.ooMiNGUAi E. Y('s; it dees. Thi'.v are alloAAed that much in the suc- 
eeediiiR Aveek. They are iillovved to come in late. 
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]N[r. Thompson, lii otlKT words, Ihorc' is an off‘«*t? 

Mr. lU.ooMJNGDAu:. And that always iun»))or.s . , , ,, , n.i^ 

Mr. Thompson ( iutornipt in^;) . Are they ^ivon iioinv in advance tliat this 

ertimc is expected of them? 

Idr. Bloomtnodm.k. T conld not answer that; tiiey \u\o\v thesp . 

min^: on; I suppose they know it, without e\(m iaan^^ l(dd ; ulthoii^di 1 didn t 

Mr TIlo^^PSON. Do you pay for o\ertinie, and if so, at what rat(‘? 

Mr. Bloominodat.e. \V(i pay for overtime at (Mirislmas, at th(‘ rate of a hal 
ly, althouKii it is oidy al)out tiiree liours extra work, I Ixdlexe it ^vas nniH * 

It.’ We pay for a half a day extra. 

Mr. Thompson. Diirin^^ these other tinii'S, tiiese twice a year, do >ou ]>a.N 
lem for overtime or not? ^ 

yir. ItLooMiNc.i)A],E. 1 can not answer that; T dmi t know. 

Mr. Thompson. In rc'anard to Saturday half iiolidajs, how many of tlms< 
u' >ear 

Mr. BLooAnNGOALE. No Salurda>s, imt , i i nnri.i-r fiio 

Mr , Thompson. I know; hut do y<ni kive them a lialf lH»lida.\ diirin , 

iimmer months? 

?tlr. Bl OOM I N(il)ALK. eS. . 1 ir iwlwI.iTv:'? 

Air dhioMPSoN. What months are tiiose when >ou t-o\e half ho ida\. . 

I'.lH.MiNonA.K, Tl.ut is Juno nn,l July, I su|.p<-. | rolormu; in .uo.uoran- 

iiiii]; Tio; July and Auttusl. , t o 

Mr. d'HOMPsoN. It does not include tlie motdh ol Juih'.^ 

Mr. IP OOM I xoDAi 10 . No; July and .\uaust. 

.Mr. dhioAiPSON. .\iid no jiart ol S<*pt^'***i*^‘* ^ 

^Ir! Mui e^or >v.,uiro ynur ..,u, J..^ o.-s «<.rU on )„.l,.lnys or 

'“.Mn"HiooliN<ii>AU. ] dnn-t tlnnk sn ; I 'un im.I n.isuor Unit ,,nsiliv..l.v ; I 

loidt thinlv so. . „ 

Air dhioMPsoN. Well, if you di<l would you know \{' 

Mr' BiooMiNiaiMi: I think I w<aild know it: hut 1 would not he sure of it. 
Mr* Thompson. You think if \voi k w.is carrii'd on in your ston^ on Sunda.vs 

"Al'r'l'ii'AfiAdDMK. Oil, .ns a ^lonoi-iil prupusitinn, I Ktu.w tlml pusPiyoly il is^ 
„H. I lhnu -i,t pionut just ocrusinnullj ; un.u >ou.', <.r snuHUlun.' I.U> 

"‘Mr. T.p.muson. I mrnu nnro n your ,>r „ny liuio in u.,v cf tin' .lopurt uunUsV 

ATr tt I OOM 1 NODAT TO. Not tluit T klloW of. , .1 0 

Mr* Thompson. Do the hu.\eT‘s in your (‘sl aiihshmont liaw' tie* ])ow(‘r .f 

;-ausi*nf^ the dismissal of sales people? 

Mr lu OOM iNou M 10. Not dir(M*tly, hut indirectB • io 

Air*. Thomicson. What appeal do the sales p<Mii.h> have in ease of dismissal. 

Mr Buooaiinci) VUE. 11 is a natural form of c<umuit H'o ; none that ue made 
• hut ('V(U'v enuilovee lias tlx' rialit to ko to the oih‘ hiadim* nji, and 

1, ‘ro u -.AIuvu or lour jpuuio., >ou uu«ht suy. ’I'l.on. twll l.o '-"■y";;/’';; ^ 
•>.ui-or or iissiMant suporiuloridout. or suponui.uuloiil, o iio.ul of sIckK. 
TilovAan uppoul to anv of tlioso, au.i tl.cn llic> <-au co.i.o to me (in.. t. 

^ Mr. TiiomVson. You pore tlic «'n.plo.tccs of ^our slorc u \a.alioiif 
Mr. r.r.ooMiNUDAiE. AVe do. 

ATr MPtompsitn. MJth pav or without pa\ i 

Mr’ B] OOMTNC.UAEIO. With pay; ami we also Iiunc^ (>stai)lmlied a snmm('r cot- 
tap,^in Fat «'u-rc tiu.y are a. I free. 

On. is it. au.i |o ul,.l eu, ploy, vs is 

M J'^t(>oMT^’en \i F For ilie woiii.n emplo.vces — tiios.' il.at ar.‘ tluT.* lor n year 
or nNe;Yut timt is not v.t.v sir,, t. I mean l.y that tl.at a person tl.at ,s ti.eru 
11 mouths woTild have that privdh'^te, too. 

Air Thompson. How lonu is the vacation. 

Mr T;r";::rVot/U-e an insurance .iepartumnt in >onr imsiness— - 
Mr. ItiooMiNCUAi.E (i.,terrnptinp). You moan tho mni.ml a„l? 

Air, Titoaipson. AY'S ; the mutual aid. 

Mr. Bloom iNGDALE. We iiave. 
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Mr. Thompson. Is tloit run by the people or by tbe firm? 

^Ir. l^l.OOMINCDATF.. i»y till' 

Mr. Thompson. 'J'hoy olect tlio otlirers? 

]\lr. r>i,()OMiNni)Ai.K. M1i(‘y (‘loct tlu* ollicprs. 

Mr. '^riioMPSON. And ha\o <-liarf^'(‘ of the fund? 

Mr. Jii.ooMiNUDALK. ddio.v h:iv(‘ ch:ir;;e of tlu‘ fund, I holiove; I don’t know 
much' about this, lMH*aus(''l I»a\o not had anythinjj; to do with that thin^% ox- 
(‘('ptiuK I know lliat wo ha\(‘ tlirc'o funds (Ikto that \voro ^?ivon by my father 
and iny unci(‘ an<l an aunt of nnn(‘, accumulated some money; and tliese are 
us(h 1 lor dil(('r<'nl ]>ur|»oses not r(‘;.,mlai-ly used in the mutual aid. In other 
words, if a jku-sou has — if anybody in th(‘ family is sick, this fund takt'S care 
of that; or if tlio\ should Ix' in debt, and tiie\ want to borrow some momw, 
tliat is ioaiK'd to ttuan; or if tluw ikmmI some niomw ami they do not see tlieir 
Avay cb'ar about i>a.\ iiu^ it hack, that is also used for that puri>o«n- 

Mr. Titomcson. With ladeii'iice to lh(‘ mutual aid society, do the contributors 
to I bat socK'lv 1 m\(‘ ropmlar imM'tiULrs to transact the business? 

IMr. r,i ooM iMii) VI n. Th«\v do. I have uomt been to any of those meetings. 

Mr' Thomi’son. I low' ott'en do tliey have meetings, if you know'? 

]\Ir.' r>i,o()\!iNoi)\i F. 1 don’t know ; T think it is all printed in a book that I 
could gH(' you. 

Mr. d’lio.MosoN. Will >ou give us that book? 

IMr. IlLooMisdOAi E. I will get it for you. 

(A i)‘!mi)hlct ('ulillod “ (’oust ii lit ion and IW-laws of Bloomlngdale Bros. 
Binitlovee-’ Mutual Aui Society” was later submilled in ]u-int(Ml form.) 

IMr. 'I’lio.M I'SoN. As (ar as you know', wliat is in tlu' book is lived ui> to? 

Mr. Bi ooM I M.i) \ I K Oh, 

Mr. d’iioMi'soN. What is the luisis ui>on whnh wages an^ reckoned in your 
firm? Do tboy lia\(‘ a sol w'age or commission or how ? 

Mr I li.ooM 1 N(.i) \ I.I.. d’hoy ha\(' not si't wag(' — tiiere is no s('t Vv'age tliat I 
know' of. 

IMr. Thoaipson. Ilow' do tin' poo])le g('t ('ompi'iisat ion? 

Mr. Bi ooM iNODvi F oil, yos; they are engaged at a certain salary per w'cek. 

Mr. d’liOMPsoN. Tin' sah'S peojih*? 

Mr. Bloom iNUDAi F. Yi's; ew'r.vbody in tlu' store. 

IMr. Thompson. Are the sales ]»eoi)l(' allowed any commission in addition? 

Mr. Bloom iNODALF. Very little. 

Mr Thomi'son. What little are tlnw allowed, and how' Is it allowed? 

Mr* BnooMiMiovLK. W’ell, what we call ” p. m 's ” ; that is to say, good.s— 
sometimes of our own manufacture— that we w'ant to push; w’e allow' them a 
certain amount for selling tliem, and things like that. We have eomiietition in 
the (h'liartmenl.s. Tlie deparlnu'iit, for instance, that sc'ils more in percentage 
over anotlier, we give— we divhh' up a ci'rtain amount of mom'y to the salesmen 

and elcrks. , , . , 

Mr. Thompson. How many of >our sales peopU' — sale.swomen — receive under 


tfO per w'ei'k? . 

Mr. BUIOMINODALE. W<‘ have IIS that receive $9 or more. Oh, you said 

iindm*. 

IMr Thompson. Yes; iiow’ many reeeiv'e h'ss tiian 

Mr! B.i ooMiNOUAi F. Well, I liave got this all down here, if you want the 

staH'ineiit— ^ ^ , ,, 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). If you have some statements there read them 

rigid along— on the wag(‘ i>ropositioiii. 

IVIr B LOOM I N (a) \ 1 E. We have no rv'cords of tliosi*, so we could not answer 
some of the.se questions. 

Mr Thompson. You mean tiie question of liow many are ov'er lt> 

IMr! Bi.ooMiNe.nvLE. We conhl ever Id, because virtually all of them are over 
IG. The wages that tlie w'omeii — llie minimura wages for women under 16 is 


These an' girls— pimors. , 

Mr. Thompson. How many of the saleswomen engaged in selling in your 
store receive' less than $9 a week? Tliat is the v('ry tii.sl question that you 
liave there. Hew many saU's ladies have you got altogether? 

Mr. Bi.oominodai.f. Tliree hundred and sixty-eiglit. 

Mr Thompson. If there are 308 arul 118 receive more than $9, then the 
dilTerenee would receive less than $9? Wbmldn’t that he true? 

IMr. Bloominodale. Yes, sir; I am trying to find it 205 over 16 receive less 
tlian $9. 
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!Mr. Thompson. What is tlu* lowest wa^e? How many receive le'SS than 
a \v(‘(*k? 

Mr. Br.ooMTNGDAi.E. Two huiidreci ami ei^^ht. 

Mr. Thompson. Wluit is the minimum w'aj;e for women over Ih years of 
Mr. PiLooMiNGUALK. W’o liuve a mimnium wa^e for saleswomen of $(5: that 
is th(' lowest. 

Mr. d'lioMPsoN. How many saleswomen over IS, or (wer Ih — I mean that 
have had three years’ experience that earn h'ss than JfO a ut'ek? 

I\rr. P.i,o()M iNiaiALE. Niiu'teen; th(\v mif^ht he >min;; girls, too. It may he tliat 
they were hired at In, or 14 even, two or three years ago. 

Mr. Tho.mps()n. "iou have a public-school continuation in your store, havo you 
not? 

Tilr. llLooMiNGUAPE. Wo havo, yes. 

IMr, Thompson. Is that limited to chihlrmi under 10, or doi's it inclmh' all 
ages? 

J\Ir. Bloomingdalk. I don’t know’; Mrs. Wih*ox could tell >ou more' ahoul 
that. Tt was creah'd while 1 was away, and 1 mwin* have gone into the thin^. 
It looki'd good, and 1 let it alome 

Mr. Thomi’son. the clerical force; how' many woimai in the clerical 

forc(‘ ov('r 10) ('arn h\ss than a wa^ek? 

Mr. Bi ooM 1 SGI) M i:. I don’t know — how many waiinen ari'-- — 

IMr. Thompson ( intenaipt mg ) . In tie' <*leri<‘al foia-e that earn more than ^\) a 
wa‘('k and how’ many earn less than a wi'ek? 

Mr. Bloovhngdale. Thirty earn less than $1) a w(‘ek, and less than wi' 
have 8. 

Ml. Thompson. 'I'lnrt.v l("-’s than ifO and <S h"'S than $S? 

Mr. P.IAHIMINGDAGE. YoS, Slf. 

Mr 'Thompson. How many more' than .$1)? 

IMr. Bi ooMiNiaiALE. I don t .m'p whm'e that is on this memorandum. 

IMr. ''ihioMPsoN. Will, all right; mwer mind if >oii don’t tind the ipiestion 
tliere. How many wagon hoys are emplo>ed in your slon^V 
Mr. Bi (HIM ) NGDALE. Sixty-lour 

IVlr. Thompson. What jtroportion of the ho>s receive a wage of h*ss than 
,$8 a w('(>k? 

Mr. Bgoom iNGDAi.E. Filty-seven of tluan. 

Ml*. Th( vipsoN. What is tlu* minimum wagi^ for tlH‘ ho>s and what aie their 
hours? 

Mr. Bloom iNGUAi E. T tliink tla' mmimuia wage is ^ 1 . 

Mr. Thompson. Seven dollars? 

Mr. Bloom 1 NGDALE. I think so. 

Mr. Thompson. Aren’t you sur(‘ that it Is? 

Mr, Bi.oom iN(a)ALE. No; 1 am not. 

Mr. Thomi’son. MTiat are tlunr houi*s? 

IMr. Bi-oomingdaee. Tliih’.ss you askeil here-- — — 
iMr. I’HOMPSON. Tt is not askisl there. 

Mr. Bloomingdai E. Well, tluMi, I would not know. I think It is $7. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, what are their iioui’s''* 

Mr, Bf ooMTNGDAi.E. d’hul 1 ilon’l know eitlua* 

JMr. Thompson. How niaiiv woimm are cashiers and tube girls? 

Mr. Bloom 1 NGDALE. Thirty-six cashiers and (> tube girls 

Mr. Thomcson. How many of th(‘ cashiers earn less than $9 a week? 

Mr. Bloom [NGDALE. Tliirty. 

Mr, '^ITioMPSoN. Li'ss than $8 a week? 

Mr. Bloomingdalk, Eight. 

Mr. T’hompson. Eight of them? 

Mr. Bloom INGDAI.E. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. Is tlu're a minimum wage for women in your store? 

IMr. Bi.OOMI NGDALE. No. 

Mr. Thompson. W'hmi the emidoytos of your .store have grievaiHavs, if they 
eitlan* claim they have been improiu'rly dis<*harged ))v a lloorvvalker or d(*])art' 
men! manager, or that a (loorvvalker or department manager has illtreate<l them, 
or any other complaint, how is that receiveil and who decides it in the store? 

Mr. Bi ooMiNGDALE. W(‘ll, as 1 said IxTore, it is a natural combination they 
could go to. If the tioor umuager did not treat them, as they thought, cor- 
rectly, they could go to the buyer or they couhl go to the superiutemlent or to 
the assistant supormteiideiit or to myself. 
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V.v Thompson’. Ilut \ou lia\(‘ no i'('c;ular departniCMit for hearing thoir {.crlov- 
aiio(\s? 

iMr. r.nooMj NODAi E. No; llu'v all know that, nior(‘ or loss; and it has hap- 
jioiumI at tinu‘S (hat a huyor oaii not tolorato a salo.s cderk, and the superin- 
tondont will just shift h(‘r from ono jilaoo to aiiothor. 

Mr. Thompson. ^Vhat is tho attitmh' of your linn toward the unionization 
of its eniplou'osV 

Mr. r>pooM I \ni) \! r ^\'^‘ll, mo no\or took tliat up V(‘ry seriously; they had a 
few niecdin;;s m fiont of (lu‘ store, and, so far as 1 know, none ot the eiuployeea 
joiiu'd or c'ntiMHMl into it, and so it .siauned to he droppiMl, 

Mr. 'IdioMi'soN. A.s.^mninjj; that, as a 1(‘sl (luestion, suj>pos(\ an ('inployee of 
jour s(«»re undi'idook to uiuonize the emiiloj (‘os, would you ohjert to UV 
Mr. J'l.ooMiNmiAi.E. 1 don’t know as 1 — 1 would not like' it. 

Mr. d'lroiiPSON. l>o you iliserinunale a^aiinst union people' that are in your 
store* V 

Mr. F.loom iNUDAi.E. We Inne'u’t so far. 

Mr. TiioMi’soN. Have you any in tlu'K*? 

Mr. Ill ooM iNeaiAi.E. 'That I don t Know. 

Ml'. Thompson. In regard t<i (he sanitary conditions, Iiave j on a hase-nient 
there''' 

Mr. Ill ooMiNiaiALK We* have* 

Mr. Thompson. Sale's '40 on in it? 

Mr. r.i.ex/M iNiaiAi E. 'Tlu'y do. 

Mr. d'lro.MPSoN. What niedhod ed \e'niilation do jou ('inyiloj ? 
iMr. Ill eioM 1 N(ai \i E. We'll, 1 eleii't know , lln'i’e* aie small windows on all thre'e* 
Sides, and lhe*i'(' liaxe* Ix'e'ii some* e'\aimnat lenis h.\ senne* ol tin* ymblu* otlu'ers, 
] don't know wlu'lhe'r it is a tae'tory inspe'e'tor or some* othe*r insjie'ctors, time 
and apain. 

Mr, TiieiMi’seiN. JIow about the* tenle-t reioms for me-n and wonu'tiV 
Mr. lUxtoMiNCDME Senile' are* eleiwn tlie'i'e*' 

Mr. ddieiMPsoN. We'll, throuyi:hout the huihlimj:: or tliroua:hout tlie store, what 
are the conditiems? 

]Mr. lli.oeiM i N(a) \i E I think the'y are* all rn^ht, or e*lse we wmahl e‘hana:<‘ them. 
IMi’. 'TiioMPseiN. Has the'i'e* he'en any ceeinplaint e>(‘ theese* e'enidit leeiis V 
Mr. llneio.M iN(a)\i 1: d'lu're* has lu'cn, anel insyie'cteirs have e'enne up and found 
tlu'se ceimjilaints we'i'e* unreameleel. 

Mr. d'lioMPseiN. d'hat is till. 

Chairman W\nsH. \\ liat is jenir povHion with that steere*, Mr llloominjzdale*? 
IMr. llneteiMiNemvEE. I am etiu* e»f (In* ine'inlH'rs eif the linn. 

Chiiirinan W.'isii Is it a e-en'iieirat ion? 

Mr. llnoei.M iNejDAi.K. No, sir; 51 ]ni\ale jinn. 

Chairman W\i,sh A yiarl ne*rship? 

IMr. Jlneio.M 1 N(a> ME. A pai t ne*rship. 

Cliaii'iiian Wm.sh Neew. del joii kneiw' wini aex's (e^ the e'emtinual ion se'heiol — 
wlial e'lniiioyi'e's y;o te> jenir r-ont inuat nm seheieeC'' 

Mr. Ui.eioM 1 MU) M E 1 kimw the'i'e* tire* aheent IM \ e)un,a airls. 

Chaiinian Walsh. Is that cenitinuation se'lmol unele'r the* de'iiartnu'nt of public 
('elue-at leui 

Mr. llLeiOMlNUDXLK. (l is. 

Chairman Wmsh, Ho jeai ]»av anj i>arl eif the ('xyienses of the selieieil? 

IMr. Hloom I N eaiAi.E I eleni’t kiieew. I elem'l think so. 

Cliiiirman W\lsh. We'll, whei wenihl kneiw Unit? 

.Mr IlLoeiM 1 Nem M E. Mrs AVih'eex wanilel kneiw it. 

Chairman Wmsh. Wemlel anyiieidy eeuine'ete'el witli jeinr linn kneiw’ it? 

Mr. llLooM iNeai \LE. I eonlel tine] that out, if you want tei kneiw. 

Cliairniaii Waish. Wlial part do yeiu lake in the manayi:emen( of (lie store, 
pie'ase*'^ 

Mr. Ilnoei.M iNeai M E. The* advertising^ anel me'rcliamlisinjr 

('hail man Waish. \\ Ixi has the dire'et e‘hara;e of the empleiye'e*s, of the* salaries 
to he jiaid, and the* mat((*r of disehar^unpC'' 

.Mr UneioM iNe.i) M n. Tlie* suiie*rinteneleiit. 

Chairman Wmsh. Is he hen*? 

Mr F>i ooMiNODVEE He is not 

Chairman Wvlsh. Would you miiiel h'ttiuK me see that list of epie'sHr i;" 
whh'h you have there*, with the entrie's on it? 

(Here the witness jire'.st'uted the jiaper to the (diairnian.) 

Chairman Walsh. Ho vou want to ask any questions, I\lr. Cairetsoii? 
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Commissioner (iAUKi/rsox. Followin'^ tlisit matter a liltle fnrtiier, Mr. IRoom- 
insdale, do you only receive a profit, or arc* you pai<l a salary in addition 
as manap^er? 

INTr. Ei.oomingoale. A Ksliare of tlie jirolits only. 

Commissioner (Jakkepson. Only, and you are not niidm- a sal:n\\ ? 

I\lr. Bloominodalk. No, sir. 

Commissioru'r CrAiniKTSoN. You are in tlse sti)re ev(‘ry day nn<l la'asonahly 
conversant ith tlic conditions that e^ist tiu're? 

INIr. Bloom JXGDALK. I am. 

(/Commissioner (iAuiorrsoN. And with the methods that ar(‘ employed? 

]\Ir. Bloomingdalk. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner (lAuinrrsoN. You sai<l a iirlle while njro that when an employee 
was late for a pi'riod during; the wei'k that cumulatnely equaled one hour, tliat 
the amount was talo'ii iroin the amount paid him; hut you dnl not call it a tine? 
Mr. Bloomi.ngdai E. No. 

Commissiom'r Oakretso\. MTiat do you call il? 

I\Ir, Bi.oomingi).\lk. AVell. th(\\ are jiaid for a c(*rtain nmoiint of time that 
tJu'y work for us, and if they lion’t work for us that time, I don’t think they 
should be paid for it ; that is the way I look at it. 

Commissioner (Iaiuietsox. What do >ou call it, if you don’t call it a tine? 

IMr. Bi ooi^iiN'GDALE. I don’t know what > on would call it. 

(’ommissioiu'r (J auretson. I )oes the law of the Stati' of N<‘W York prohibit 
tinin^^ in dejiartnii'nl stores? 

^»lr. Bi ooMiMiDAi !'• I don’t know’. 

C’ommissioiH'r (Jarretsoa. What is tli(‘ condition of th<^ ventilation in your 
building;’ throujihout V 

INIr. B 1 ooM i NciDAi E. As 1 said h(‘for(\ tluw' havi^ hi'cn tested and foiiinl correi’k 
(’ommissioiK'r ( Jarre tson. No wimlows in the hasiMiauit d('])artment ? 

^Ir. Bi-ooMixiu) \LL. Vi's; there are small windows all th(‘ waiy around. 
Commissioner Cxrreison. Tlu're ar(‘ in the house fiirnishin^^ department? 

Mr. Bloom I \(a)\LE. In tin* house furnishing; dejiartnimit. 

Commissioner (Iarretson. What kind of a wall is th(‘re hidween the boiler 
room and tlu' sal(‘s (hqiart ment ? 

]\Ir. Bj.oomlnguai L A brick wall 
Commissioner (Jarritson. A brick w’all? 

CMr. Blo Aii\Gi)\iE. Y(‘S, sir. 

(Commiss <j ler (Jarrepson. You say *lliat n*a:ular meetiiif^s take jilace of the 
membiM'S of tiio miitnal benelit department, or wbate\er naim' yon call it? 

Mr. Blooatingdale. Y('S. sir. 

Commissioner ( I \uri '1 so.\. Are those me(‘tini;s held at a time and place and 
with projier notice, wiiere all enq»Une<‘S can attmid without difb<‘nlt> ? 

Mr. Bi.oomia'gi) M E. 1 don't think tlu‘ main bod\ of the enqiloyiH'S attend. 
Commissioner (Jarrktson. It is nailly adminisPu’ed by a few? 

Mr. Bj.oo.m lAGDALE. I tbiiik that yiairs aao we did that and it was not a 
success; and not very many jieople attiuidiHl. 

(Commissioner (Iarretson. Are tinaneial statements issued to all nuunber^ 
of the mutual benelit dcqiartment regularly? 
i\Ir. Bloom INGDALE, I donT know. 

(’oinmlssionei- (J \uretson. Are thi'y ever issmsl? 

IMr. Bloom iNGi) \i E. 1 don’t knowL 

(’ommissioni'r (Ivruetson. That is all, IMr. (’Iiairman. 

(iiairman Waisu. That is all, thank yon, Mr. BlooiniiiL^dali'. 

(\‘ill your lu'xt 

IMr. THOiiPHON. I will cull IMr. (liinlxd. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JACOB GIMBEL. 

Mr. Tiioaipson. Will you ns your name? 

Mr. (JiMBEL. Jacob (iiinlnd. 

Mr. Thompson, And yonr addiess? 

Mr. (1 IMPEL. liiiladelpliia. 

Mr. Thoaipson. And your business? 

Mr, C IMPEL. Merchant. 

Mr. Thompson. Are yon a partner in the firm of Cinihel Bros.? 

Mr. OiMBEL. I am an officer in the corporation. 

Mr, Thompson. A stockholder in the corporation? 

3,S810°— S. Boc. 415, G4-1— \ol 3 IJ 
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Mr. Gimbel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How initoy stores are there in New York owned by this cor- 
poration V 

Mr. G^mbei.. Only one at (he present time. 

Mr. Thomi'son. Mr. Ginihel, what hour are employees In the store in New 
York r(‘quir(Ml to rc'port for work in the morulnji;? 

Mr, GixMBFi,. -thirty. 

Mr. Thompson. AVIk'Ii does the store open? 

Mr. (JiMini.. At about tliut tune— S.'tH. 

]^Tr. TFroMPsoN. in otiu'r words, they are not reipiired to report earlier than 
8.od in th<^ iiiorninK*' 

Mr. (tIMbee. \V(dl, there are part of them that ri'port a few minutes earlier, 
probably 10 or 15 minuti's earlier. 

Mr. 'rnoMPNON. Well, is there a rule or refinirement of the tirm in tliat re- 
gard? 

Mr. GiArni'.L. V(‘s, sir; tlH‘re is a stdfting; they are allowed oft earlier in the 
everdng, and then tliat is eluingisl about from tune to time. 

Mr. 'rii():MPHON. Wbat tinn* does the store dose? 

Mr. (JiMurr,. Live-thirty. 

Mr. Trio\fPa()N. For the day? 

I^Ir. Gimp.il. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Tiie store closes the same time in summer and winter? 

Mr. Gimuie. No, sir; in wint(‘r it is 0 o’clot'k .ami during July and August 
it is 5 50, (\\(‘e])ting on Sat ui days, it is 12 50. 

Mr. Thompson. At what hours may the (‘mploye(‘S leave th(‘ outer door of 
the oslablishuu'nt wlaai you close at night? 

Mr. Gimbee. As soon as they can after the closing hours; as w:»on as they 
can get out. 

>rr. Thompson. Well, now, yon si»oke of certain employees who came earlier 
n few minutes'^ 

GiMHi'.T.. W<'I1, they are not detaimsl after tlu* closing hour. 

Mr. Thompson. 5VeU, I mean — some employees, you say, come earlier than 
8.50? 

Mr. GimbT'E, Y<‘S, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You said the time was ad.lusted hy letting them go earlh^-r? 

Mr. (JiMP.Ei;. Go earlier; y<‘S, sir. 

Mr. dTioMPsoN. Is tlie adjustment so that tln^y work the same length of hours 
as the others? 

Mr. Gimbel. AdjusttMl in a way that is equitable, so that they all have a 
turn at It. 

Mr. GiMBia.. ITow much time do you allow th(‘ iieopie for their lunch; how 
much time? 

Mr. Gimbel. I think it is an hour; I am not sure sihont that; I think it is 
au hour. 

Mr. Tftompson. Ts there overtime? l>o the p(*oi>](‘ have to work overtime? 
Do the j)eople have to w<»rk overtime in your store? 

]\rr. Gimbee. W('11, that is the (‘xeeidion, and it is not comjniKory. Tlu^y are 
aski'd to ilo this. 

Mr. Thomi^son. Widl, how often in the year are tliey asked to work overtime, 
it' you know? 

Mr. Gimbel. Well, T \N<mld rather you put the question, iiow f(*\v times. 

]\rr. Thompson. Well, put it that way; liow few times 

]\Ir. GiMBi'i. ( internipt mg) . Well, it is very si'ldoni. 

Mr. 'rrio.MPSoN. W<‘11, now, what do you mean by “very seldom’'? 

;Mr. Gi.mbee. Well, probably five or six limes in a year. 

]\lr. Thompson. And Is that just for a day or several ilays at a time? 

IMr. (Jim BET.. Why, tliei-e Is ne regular su<*C('ssion in that ri'specl. 

Mr. Thomi’son. You are unable to state now? 

]\ir. Gtmbke. 5es, sir. 

Mr. Thomi’son. Do you allow them i)ny for overtime? 

Mr. Gimbel. Y(‘S, sir. 

Kir. Thompson, What is the pay for overtime? 

Kir. Gimbel. The iiay is something like 3.5 emits for an hour and a half. 

Kir. Thompson. Thirty-tive cents Is the supper money, is it not? 

Mr. Gtmbet.. Yes, sir; or pay. 

Kir. Thompson. Or jiay? 

Kir. Gimbel. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. If they work for two liours would the 35 cents be added? 
Suppose tliey work two hours overtime? 

Mr. (iiMBEL. I am not hrijiht as to that. I think it is 35 cents for an lionr 
and a half, because tlmt is as far as I am informeil. 

Mr. Thompson. If it is, you don’t know? 

Mr. OiMBEL. I don’t know. 

I\ir. Thompson. How many saleswomen have you got, if you know, in round 
numbers? 

Mr. Gimbel. If you will allow me, I will refresh my memory. One tbousand 
two Jumdi-i*il and nnadydour was the last census. Tliat is very recent. 

Mr. Thompson. One thousand two liundred ami ninety-four salsewomen? 

INlr. Gimbej.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. tN’hat proportion of the saleswomen receive^ more than .$1) a 
w(s'k ? 

Mr. Gimbel. How' many? 

JMr. d’lioMPSON. How many. 

Mr. Gimbel. More than $1)? 

JMr, Thompson. Yes. More than ,^t). That is the first question. 

]\Ir. Gimbel. Jlow^ many W'omen o\('r IS earn less than .$bV How many earn 
less than .$S? How' many women o\er IS of thia'O yt'ars’ ex}H'rii'nei' as sah‘s- 
lady aui still earning l(‘ss than .$9, countiii;^ commissions? That is the form 
of a question. 

ISlr. TTiompson. Aiisw'er those questions jilease. 

Mr. Gimbel. How' many ovt‘r 18 earn less than ifUV Tw'o hundrcHl and thirty- 
seven. 

I low' many eai'ii less than .$S? Oni' humlred and tifty. 

Aie there many women ot three gears’ expernun e ovei* IS, as salesh'dies still 
earning h'ss than .$9, including commissions? Women do not earn commissions 
with U.S. 

In answer to that question hT im* say we are a eoncei-n of a little' over tliree 
years’ existence in N<'W loik, and that question is founded on threi' years’ 
ex'pei’ieriee. I’erhaiis y(ui will hear with me in tin" stateini'iit that tin' tlrst 
part of our existenee, perhaiis a yirir or more, w'as one ot readjuslineiiL as 
regards tln^ organization. So it is haiaby a lair t»'st to put that three > ears’ 
expei'H'nce in our case. We ha\e not had three ^ears of uninterrupted o.x- 
perience. 

INIr. Thoa’pson. That is all right. 

Mr. GiMiii,. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Thompson. Taking the clerical forc(‘? 

Mr. Gimbel. T bi'g your jiardon. 

Mr. Tifoiii'SCN. d’aking the clerical for< e, how many women o^er IS earn 
more tlian $9 a week? 

IVIr. Gimbel. Sixty-six. 

Mr, Thompson. Honv many ea’'n less? 

Mr. Gimbel. Thirty dive. 

Mr. h'HOMPsoN. How many? 

IVlr. Gimbel. Thirty-live. 

Mr. Thompson. How' many salesmen earn over $14 a W'eek? 

Mr. Gimbel, Two liundri'd and two. 

IMr. ’Phompson. And in tiie elerii'al force, how many men earn more than $14? 

IMr. Gimbel. Forty-eight. 

Mr. Thompson. In what departments are the largest miinher of boys under 
IS and girls nndwr 10? 

Mr. Gimbel, The large.st number of hoys uiuh'r 18 are messengers, belong to 
th(' messenger force, and girls is the same classification. 

Mr. Thompson. How many girls have you got under 10 years of age, if you 
know ? 

IMr. Gimbel. Under wiiat, excuse me? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Gimbel. W’c have not any under 10. 

Mr. Thompson. Yon haven't any? 

Mr. Gimbel. Wp haven’t any under 10. 

IMr. Thompson. How' many wagon boys are employed in yonr firm? 

Mr. Gimbel. Ninety-nine, 

Mr. Thompson. How' many of them receive a wage of less than $8 a week? 

Mr. Gimbel. Sixty per cent. 

Mr. Thompson. How many cashiers aud tube girls do you employ? 
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IMr, Gtmhkl. Tliirty-oislit. 

Mr. Thompson. How many of tljoni oarn loss than $0 a wo(‘k? 

l\rr. (JiMHEL, Twonty-nine. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Loss than a weok? 

Mr. Gimpel. Twonty-ono. 

Mr. TnoAfPsoN. Is thon* a miniimini wa^'O f(*r womon in yonr storo? 

'^fr. Gimhee. Thoro is an ninvri(t(‘n law, if you choose to put it that way. 

Mr. Thompson. What is that? 

Itrr. GiMPEr.. Not h^ss than .$(> for salesladies. Wo pnTor to jK'oplo at 

^7, $S, and $1); $8 and $1) is our pcaToronco. 

]\ir. IhioAfPsoN. 1)0 you dock or lino people for tardiiavss? 

^ JMr. GiMimn. TIi(‘V dock for tardiness; y(‘s. sir. 

]\Ir. Thompson. How is that arram^nsl? What is the rule? 

IMr. GiMDEL. For la1(au‘ss in the morning. 

IMr. Thompson. T mean for ora^ minute, tive minutes, or what? 

IMr. Gtaihee. Fift(M'n mimi1('S before it bec(>nies op(‘rative. 

Mr. TiroMPSON. What <lo you nu'an by b«'f(»r(‘ it Ix'comes op(‘rn 1 ive') 

IMr. Gimuel. If you will allow me. For the lirst 15 minutes I should have 
said 10 c(Mits i)enalty or dockage. 

Mr. Thompson. For each day? 

.Mr. Gimhee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Does that apidy ('(pially to all p('ople, no matter what their 
wufte is? 

Itir. GiAnn.n. 'This is something that ^\(^ (uiforcc' with a faint lu'art. M(Est any- 
bo<ly can b(' excused from it with anythin.tt t\k<‘ an explanation or an atl(‘mpled 
explanation. 

Mr. Thoa[pson. Would you tine a trbl .aettina $<> and a hoy Keltina' $0 the 
same as the person p:«‘ttinjt $20, th(‘ same 10 cents? 

Mr. GiMMEf.. Yes. sir. 

Mr. IhioMPsoN, There is no discrimination? 

l\Ir. Giahiel. There is no discrimination. 

IMr. TuoAtPSON. Or <.Iiff(Ten<-e? 

Mr. Giaidel. No, sir. I take it that the lar^'er part of tlunn, or a very con- 
siderable part, of those .sums dockc'd aic remit led 

Mr. Thoaipson. Is tiierc a nmtual Ixmefil association in \our store? 

IMr. Gimuel. No, sir. 

IMr. Thompson. There is not? 

Mr. Gimuel. No, sir. 

IMr, Thompson. What atlitiuh' <1o yon talce toward a union or toward the 
unionism of your emiiloyei's, if au.\ ? 

Mr. Gimuei.. Our previous position is to consult the pleasure of the class of 
ix'ople in our store on whom we can rely (»n matters of that kind. 

Mr, Thompson. TIkmi if the majority, or if any memiiers of your store, 
Avanted to form a unoin amon;j: Ihemsi'lves or witii others you would have no 
objection? 

ISTr. Gimuel. M'e try to keep close mere or less witli onr people, and so far 
as a reputable projiortion of tliem — I mean, that is, a j^oodly proportion — of 
tlumi would indicate, coming: from our (anployi^es who have been wilh us 
some time, and Ix'lween Mlmm and ourselves the propen* relations exist, we 
Avon Id be very p:lad to respect their Avisiies. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Assnminp: that an employee of y<»ur firm should seek to 
organize the people into a union outside of Avorkln;^ hours, like outside of the 
stony on the streets, in the neijihhorhood, or the hke, or at their homes, or 
anywlu're else, Avhat attitude Avould you take toward that employe!'? 

Mr. Gimuel. As long as they do nothing Inimical to us in the way of false 
.statements Ave shut one eye and do not care to notice it. 

Mr, Thompson, If they don’t do auA thing against the frm? 

Mr. Gimuel. If they do not resort to methods that appear as misreprt'senta- 
tions, 

Mr. Thoaipson. What held might that cover: 

Mr. Giaiuel. Well, for instance, to say that employees Avere Ix'imi paid $3 
and $3.50, Avhile avo Avero paying $0, $7, $8, and $9; agitate that as one of the 
reasons. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Supposing the person or group of persons should say to 
the others, “ It is best to he organized, and it Is for the mutual good of the 
workers to be organized, the betterment of the conditions in wages and hours, 
it can best come through organization, and therefore it is your duty to 
organize? ^ 
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Mr. Gimbel. Yes, sir. 

]\Ir. TriOAJi’soN. What would be your attitude tlieu? 

Mr. GiikJHEi.. We would not stand jiicainst it. 

Mr. TiioMi’soN. Do you diseviiiiinale at^ainst any race or nationality? 

Mr. Gtmbel. No, sir. 

]Mr. Thompson. You do not? 

Mr. (JiMBEJ.. No, sir; not in that respect. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you basements in jour stores? 

Ylr. GiMiiKi.. Yes, sir. 

^Ir. Thompson. And sales places? 

Mr. Gimbee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomi’SON. Ha\e you tube rooms? 

Mr, Gimbel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What are tin' tube rooms, the lirst or second basement? 

Mr. Gimbel. First basement and tla^ upiier iloors. The tube rooms prin- 
cipally are in the uppiT Iloors. 

.Mr. dTHiMPsoN. What system of Muiiilation have you for the basement? 

Mr. Gimbel. The lati'st scientitu*, approved by E, 11. Graham. 

Mr. Thompson, Are the j;eneral sanitary conditions tj;ood in the store? 

Mr. GiMBEi-. Yes, sir. We <*ourt any simi^estion at any time from any sourc'e 
to impro\e them. We are always restless umler that spirit; we like to im- 
prove all the time. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a system of well an* work? 

i\Ir. Gimbel. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Thompson. Have you any print(*d literatuia* in connection with it? 

Mr. Gimbel. No, sir; I don’t think we have. 

JMr. Thompson. Havi* you any ojiinions about a miniinum-waKe rate? 

Mr, Gimbel. Well, from the standpoint as conci'rns our busim*ss, no; we 
liave not any set conclusion. As I say, w<^ have an unwritten one that is the 
minimum, but m'c are a^^ri'eahh* to a pro|)osition of a ininimuin wage. 

iMr. Thoaipson. 1 mean a State law, for instance? 

.Mr. GiMBEi.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In regard to the wages of cashiers and tube rooms, what 
wages do the eashiers g(‘t ? Have you any lived rate? 

Mr. (liMBLL. If >ou will allow nu* to refer to my paper. I am sorry I ean 
only gi^e tJiem eolleetively. 

Mr. THo.^,PSON, Give them eollectivelv ? 

.Air. Gimi 1 Well, we have cashiers, lit) of thmn (‘arning ; and w'e have HI 
('arning $S. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(’hairinaii W.vi su. Are tliere any other (luestions? 

Commissioner Garueis^on. I would like to ask a question or two. 

Mr. Gimbel, is jour luimh hour 1 hour or 4.% minutes? 

Mr. Gimbel. I would like to reb'r that to our manager. He is here. I answer 
that with some eipiivocation. 1 am not sun* whether it is an hour or not. Our 
manager Is lu're, 1 think. He w^as a moment ago. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Gan you learn from him? 

Air. Givibei., Alay 1 call out for him? 

Commissioner GviniEPsoN. Y>s. 

Air. GiMBi'L. Is Air. Goviii present? 

(No response.) 

Chairman AValstt, He seems to have steppiMl out. 

Air. Gimbel. I will be very ghul to contirm that or give you a true statement. 

Commissioner Garretson. Good. 

(The information requested is contained in Gimbel Fxhihit No. 1.) 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you, in adilition to all the people who are 
hired on the weekly basis— haven’t you a very considerable number of daily men 
who are hired day after day? 

Air. Gimbel. I can only answer that in the abstract. I am not familiar with 
the detail of it. We have what is called a contingent force, which employees of 
that character would come under. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t it common for tliose men to he continued 
ev’ory day in the service, sometimes for a period of months, before they are put 
on the weekly roll? 

Mr. Gimbel. Allow me ; we have not a considerable number under this classifi- 
cation, not at all. They are very few, comparatively. 
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Commissioner Gauretson. You luive some? 

Mr. (Omhko. Y(‘s, sir. 

(;ummissioiior Gakketson. What eileet does that have on the payment for 
holidays? 

Mr. (JiMHEi.. Oil, th(‘ payment for holiday.s? 

(Commissioner Gahuktsox. Yes. 

Mr. (tiMiiKE. I Ihiiik (ln‘ holidays do not apply — the pay. 

(Joinmissiomn* G miuktsox. The men not vvorkini;, helim on a dally wage, are 
not paid for tiie liolidays? 

Mr. (tiMiiEL. 1 am quite sure he is not paid. 

( ’oiimiissioiier ( Jaruki son. Wiiili^ In' would 1>(‘ if on a weekly w’aj?e? 

Mr. Gninr.L. lie a:els too niueh fresh air. 

CoiiiniissioiKM’ (I MiKK'rsoN. d’o ^i't llie money also? 

Mr. G 1^1 MEL. Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner (Juiketsox. A ^;ood many people that we Inair of ^mt principally 
fresh air, don't they? 

Afr. GiifiiEE. Or words to that idfect, with all <iue deference. 

(Coinmlssioiu'r Gxrrktso.x. Has it ever happened, Mr. Gimhel, tliat a man on 
fi wei'kly wajJie, for Inslance, wlum a holiday falls on a Friday, and husiness 
was ( ompa rat I v(‘ly dull, that the man was released from service on Frida.v, when 
he was paid off, before (he holiday, and hired aaain on INionday''’ 
i\lr. Gimuei.. Oh, no; notliina: of that kind. Nothing; so hrutfd. 

( cominis.'-toner G MiRE/rsox. It has laam slatisl (hat it is done in some places, 
I want to k'Aiw if \ou e\er do it? 

Mr. GrMTiEL. That is fartlnm aw'ay, far! her than N\wv /(‘aland. 

(’oinmissioiK'r (t muieisox. New' /(‘aland? 

]\Ir. GiAfTiEE. Y’(‘s, sir. 

(Commissioner Gauketsox. Tiiat is a coop(*rative country? 

Mr. GrvfiiEL. Y(‘s, .sir. 

(’omimssiom*r G \rketson. That is all, Mr. ('liainnan. 

(ciiairinan Walsh. Are (liere any questions? 

( CommissioiK'r O'Connmi,. This matlca* <d (In' working: of oMU’time w ith ol 
('ents nllow’ed for supyam, or for tlie supi>(‘r hour? 

Mr. Gimukl. YY's, sir. 

(Commissioner ((’(CoxxEr.j,. Suppose they w'ork 

IVIr. (tiAiuEL. I would lik(? to \erify the lime. 

(’ommissionor (('(Joxxej.e. Siqipose lliey work tlins' or four or five hours? 
Mr. Gimhki., As I said, 1 am not hriyrht on that. 

(Commissioner O’Coxneel. Your manaKer would know? 

IMr. Gtmbel. Y(‘S, sir. 

(Commissiornm ()'(Conxei,i,. That is all 1 }iav(\ 

(’liairinaii Walsh. Are there any otlier questions? 

(No r(‘si)onso. ) 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Tliat Is all I have. 

]\Ir. GiSfUEL. May I project a thought ri^,dit here? 

('Innrman Wvisii. ’ll (‘s. If there is anytliint; you desire to volunteer, or that 
you wish to anqilify that you ha\(* already testitied to, you may do so. 

IMr. Cti.wHEL. The study of improviiij; efllcieticy is something that department- 
store eniplo\ers and otlu'rs are very much interest'd in, and the di'iiartmeiit 
stores are giving that close and earnest study and are doing much in that 
direction. It is, of course, a V(‘ry broad and stupendous yiroyiosition to iti(?rease 
the (‘lliciency of (lie rank arid tile of those who apply for positions to sucli an 
estahllshment as ours. I wnint to take this oc(*aMon to rail your attention to 
w'hat 1 understand is being mooted here in New YTirk, and that is the poor 
man's ciiild— 14, 15, and 10 years old — the poor man who mssls tlie value of 
that child’s w'ork or earnings, wliich is not more than $3 or $4 usually — to put 
that child in a vocational school and the State pay the pariad tliis meager $14 
or a week; then, wdien this child conu'S out of the vocational scIkkO at the 
age (»f IT or IS years, they will, in my judgment, and m the judgment of thos(' 
with whom I have conferred, command much better pay at once and liave much 
Ix'IPm’ prosjti'cl^ and go lar toward estahlishiiig etliclency generally tliaii is now 
accomplislKNl. 

1 thank yon. 

(Cunimissioner TIakuiman. May I ask one question? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

(Commissioner Hahhiman. Mr. (timhel, are tlie employc'es encouraged to sit 
down m your store Do they have seats uroiiiid the counters? 
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l\Ir. Gimbkl. Th(‘re ure several very kiiully dispostul (ivoinen who eall our 
atti'utiou to it I'n'qiiontly, and we are very t,"lad to tliom all the seats they 
ne<Ml. 

Connmssioner Haurjman. They do have them then? 

Mr. GiaireIv. Yes, sir. 

( 'oiiimissioner Hviouman. 1 thouitht so. 

Mr. Gimhel. Yes. 

Gominissloner IIaiuiiman. Tliank jou. That is all I have, Mr. Oliairman. 

Goinmissioner ( J AJutEisoN. (_)n tite sirenj^th of lluit last declaration, .Mr. Clin- 
ht'l, >ou made that as a declaration of general opinion m regard to a feature ol 
imiusiriul life in general? 

INlr. (J 1 MUKE. Yes, sir. 

( !ommissioner ( iAiuucrsoN. Gn the strength of that I would like to ask you 
one qiK^stion further. Isn’t w’elfare work in general, as furnislu'd hy the em- 
ployer, in reality notldng but a palliatne in the sense that it is a rec(ti;nit ion 
of Die fa< i tliat in our industrial life there are (‘oudiUou.s that makes tlu' 
liihoi'er unable to ]»ro\ide for himself leiMain thinas that if lie had a higlu'r 
vagi', not neci'ssai'ily in comjiarison only with liis own craft, hut in general, hi' 
could provide tlu'in lor hlmst'U? A ])alliati\ (V 

Mr. Gi-Mina,. Go I understand you to mean that the welfare worker is a 
creature of the emi)lo>er? 

Gomiiiissioui'r (Jmcuejson. No. I say the ^V(‘l^a^o work, as furnislied by the 
emiilou'r. 1 mean contributed 

Mr, Gi.m iu E (interrupting). Yes; iuit won’t >ou gi\e iiu* the gist of tliut 
again, jileasi*? 

(. 'oinmissiom'r Gmikejson. ] ‘o yon nol h('li(‘>e that Da* wedfure work that 
is furnished by the employer at Ins own exjH'iulitnre 

Air. Gi.mhi'.j. ( int('rru])( ing). Yt'S, 

Gouimissioner Gakueison ( continuing) , is in itself a rE'cogintion of the fai'l 
that we have industrial coudiDons tliat should not exist, and they are a palliu- 
tlvi' thereof? 

iMr. GtAiRKE. It certainly is. 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. MARY WAXMAN. 

Mr. TfJOMPSON. (dve us your name ami >oiir adilress. 

Airs. W \/M.\N. Mai y Waxman, li tu Kast Founeeiitli iStreet. 

Ml-. Tn()Mcs()i\. What are you lioing now? 

Airs. Wax.via.n. I am with the Council of Jewish Women as investigator. 

Mr. Thompson. T did not hear you. 

Airs. \\ AXMA.N. A\ ith the Council of Jewish AVomen as investigator and so- 
cial worker. 

Air. Thompson. Have you worked lu llie department stores in this city? 

Airs. Waxman. Yes, sir. 

Air. Thoi^iphon. In what .stores have you woikt^l? 

Airs. Waxman. Previously at Maej’s, ami last iu Gimhel's. 

Air. Thompson. How long did you work at Alaev's, and how long did you 
work at Glnibel’s, and when di<I >ou work there? 

Airs. AVaxvian. At Alacy’s I workiM a very long time ago, aliout 10 ,veais 
ago, as a child. At Gimhers I workiMl since, last June is when 1 quit. [ 
worked there for six months or seven months. 

Air. Thompson. Seven months? 

Mrs. AVaxman. Yo.s. 

Air. Thompson. You say you worked 10 jears ago? 

Airs. AA'axman. Yes. 

Air. Thompson. AVhere did you slai-t working? 

Airs. AVxVxman. I was only 12 >ears old. 

Air. TtioMPsoN. AAdiere did you worlt Irr.st, in deiiartment stores or factories? 

Airs. AVaxman. Factory and department stores. 

Chairman Walsh. How long ilid you work at Alacy’s? 

Airs. AVaxman. Three months. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Tliat was 10 years ago? 

Airs, AA’axm VN. Ten years ago. 

Chuirnmu Wai^sh. Then you worked six months at Glmliel Bros.? 

Airs. AVaxman. The last. 

(diairman Walsh. And the ending of your employment was last June? 

Airs, Waxman, The 16th of last June. 
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]\rr. Thompson. You nri^ marric'd? 

Mrs. Waxman. Yos. 

Mr. d’HOMPSON. Aiul ^our liushaiul Jiving? 

Mrs. Waxman. Yos. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Ha\o you any i-iiiidren? 

Mrs. Waxman. "i\vo 

]\[r. Thompson. ll<nv old an? tlK'.v? 

IVIrs. ^VAXM^N. (>n<‘ is 8 .\<'ars, uoing on 4, find the otluT Is 2 years. 

Mr. Thompson. ^\ lull work were you doing at Gimbel’s? 

Mrs. Waxman. l^^irst T was a sale.slady, contingiuit saleslady, find last I was 
taking cluirge of stock in the iniui’s and boys’ hal d(‘partnient, and interpreter 
in all parts of the stor(\ and saleslady. 

Mr. Thompson. M'hieh work did yon do most, saleslady or interpreter'^ 

]Mrs. Waxm \n. ]h)th ; I <'an’t say. A lot of both. 1 was sidling in my deji.art- 
nient, and 1 was taki'ii away from my department to do interpreting. 

]\Ir. Tiio^yiPsoN. Ilow' many languagi'S <lo jou speak? 

Mrs. Waxm \n. Fiwen. 

Mr. 'Thomi'son. Siwen languages? 

Idrs. tVAXMAN. Yes. 

Mr. ’fHOArpsoN. What aia' Haw? 

Mrs. Waxman. Turkish, Friaudi, (Jns'k, (h'rman, .liwMsh, KngUsh, and RoU' 
manian. 

Mr. ThiOMPSON. "What wages <lid you gi't a w(‘(d\? 

Mrs. Waxa' \n. Stwen dollars when 1 la^gan; .$8 wduai I left. 

]^lr. Thompson. Fight dollars w'hen \ou hdt? 

Mrs. Waxman. Yes. 

Mr. ThoxMI'son. What did th<w say lir^t to >ou when th(\v s])oke of the ques- 
tion of w’ages? 

Mrs. Waxman. When I first started I had ui>on my Jipplieation .$10 a week, 
and they offered me $7 find I started for that. Tlaui I was laid off and I was 
jisked to return again, and wlaui T was laid olf it was before the holiday.s, 
and I believe I was laid off so as not to be paid for the liolidays. And then 
later I was taken on again. I came in the next day and was told to come again, 
and still again, and 1 waited iimll all of my time was wasted and I could not 
go to any other (h'partiiuuit store, so I thought it wais too late, and I came 
the lu'xt day surely to go on, and I wais t<)ld again to come the next day, 
and wlien 1 laiuh'd the lu'xt day 1 wais startl'd, and Mr. (tamhle said I w'as to 
start at $(> a week, and I told him I conld not start for that, could not afford. 

Mr. Thompson. That is ]Mr. Gamble, not Mr. Gimliel? 

IMrs. M’axman. Vi'S, Mr. Gamble, the sui»ernil('iideiit. 

He asked me to start for .$C, and I told him I could not. He pointed to the 
broad line, meaning the applicants, and told me if I did not take it for $6 then 
1 will take it next week for $5. Thi'ii I W'eiit home, and I received a postal 
card from one of the buyers to return, and w'hen I came hack ho spoke for me, 
and I got $7 and starteil agfiiii to work for a short wliile, just in the white- 
goods sale dejiartment, and I was kept until the sale w'as over and laid off 
again, and I asked to return again, and I was asked to return again, and I 
came hack, and there w’ere several days wasted of my time, so that I could not 
go to any other place, and, well, at hast iMr. Gamble decided to take me on again 
and told me again to come on for a wi'ck, and I told him I could not wairk for 
that and left again, and In a few days after I reci'ived another postal card asking 
me to return, and 1 was taken on in (he mi'ii’s and boys’ hat deiiartmimt as sales- 
lady and head of the stock and department and taking charge of the credits. 

Mr. Thompson. WTiere did jon work and what did you do? Whereabouts in 
the huihllng? 

IMrs. Waxman. In the basement. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Were there any conditions then'? What w'cre the conditions 
there? 

Mrs. M’axaian. Tlie light affected my eyes, and I asked to he transferred, 
please, to some other place else, and I knew that they wanted me, hut they lolil 
me that was best because the foreign trade w’as most in there; they come there, 
and if they ni'i'iled interpreters it is down tliere to talk with them. 

Mr. Thompson. Ibnv did you come to leave the store? 

Mrs. Waxaian. I usually had to work late before the sales, w^henever w^e had a 
special sale, and work late until about 7 o’clock, and never w^as paid nothing until 
7.80 and 7.45, and also never was ])aid a cent for t^hat only until I worked until 8.30 
or 10 o’clock, when I wus given supper money consisting of 35 cents. And I 
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ranio In Into oiu' inornirifc — we had l)een working? late one evenin^^ — am] T was 
told by several employees there \\lio were workin;; wiili — jiirls — llmt I was 
emit led eitlKT to jio liome early or }?et in late for takinjj: ehar}i:e of the cia'dits. 
Wlien I came in late tliat mornin^^, it must have b(‘en 13 minutes too late, my 
card showed, and I believe it will show if they still have the rc'cord, and tin' 
tloorwalker told me I had to fro upstairs for a pass. I ladused to jro up, and I 
uas doekoHl 10 cents several times for beiufr late, and I rcfus(Hl to jro up, and bn 
took my book away from me and insulted me In front of a ciisloiiu'r. And I 
could not wait on the customer, and 1 ladvistMl to jro ui>stairs. and I dcchU'd to 
resifrn. I asked for a n^sifrnation slip, and he told tlH‘ airl to hand me a dis- 
missal, and T uas blacklisted and could not jr(‘t any work in other d('pai-iment 
stores in the city. 

Mr. Thomt'sov. After you were discharfred, or laid off, did you make appli- 
?ation at other department stor(‘sV 

iMrs. Waxwan. I did. 

IMr. Thompson. Well, what was the result? 

Mrs. Waxman. I was not takcm on. 1 know they must have amie there for 
is'ferences and dismissal shoutsl, and that uas naturally counted afrainst nu'. 

.Mr. 'JhioMesoN, What st<»res did you make application at, and how loiifr did 
you contimie inakiiifr applications? 

.Mrs, Waxman. I do not wish to mention naim'S, but there is a lady hi this 
city who is very prominent, and she took me in in several stores, to Franklin, 
Simon A ('o, to lloiiwit, T(‘lh‘r A Co., and lots of other stores, and she wanteil 
in Uu' v\orsl uay to me a position, hut it seems ihes(' rel(rences of CJimbi'l 
Eros, have deprived me of fr(‘(liiur any place. 

.Mr. Thoaipson. 1 uant tlui facts. Tliat is your conclusion. I want jou to 
state uliut store's you went to. 

.Mrs. W’ax.man. T went to Franklin, Simon A (\>. and (o Lord A Taylor, which 
conlinually adve'rtised for lielp. 

Mr. Thomi*son. Any ollu'r stores? 

Mrs. Waxman. Lonuit A h'eller, and I don’t renuunher ; lots of other stores, 
but 1 ran not te'll all tlu^ nnnu's. 

IMr. Thompson. How oltcn dal you to those stores? 

Mrs. Waxman. (’ontiniudlv ; eviTv '.iii.e that tlu'.v advertised; I fibsl applica- 
tions one af(('r aiiotlu'r. I ue'iit to Elooniinmbile Eros, al ti. 

Idr. Thoaipson. Over what lenalli of time, a wee'k or a month? 

iMrs. W . MAN, We'll, elurinfi — sevenuil store's I went in in e>ne weN'k, and to 
(.-tlieu'S I u lit about two or tbre'C months later. 

Mr. TneiMi'soN. When >ou ue’iit to Lorel A Ta.\le»r, elid you just fto once to 
Lord A Ta>lor, or two e)r Ihie'e times eine' ues'k, or e‘<mtimie to for a loiiffe'r 
time? 

Mrs. AYaxafan. T was irive'U a card to he' iiitrodue'ed to the superintende'iit, 
whie-li the lady was epnte' sure that 1 wonhl be' lake'll ein, and be advertised, 
and she spol>.e to tliem, aiul lu' told he'r that iu' iie'e'eleel about oO salesladies, 
and the' pape'i* stab'el LOOO sah'shidie'S. AVlion 1 came in there ulie're lie' was, 
he Kave' me an ajiplicatiem blank, and I lilleel it out, and he saiel, “ I will semi 
for you,” luU I luiM' iH've'i* he'ard eil i(. 

]Mr. TnoAn’se)N. Is that tlie only time' yeiu went to Lord A Taylor's? 

l\lrs. W'wM VN. That was the only time to Lonl A Ta.v lor's, 

Mr, TiioAiPseiN. How many time's elid vem f!:o to tlie'se otlu'r lirms? 

Mrs. M’axaivn. I v\ent seve'ral time's to I'doomiiif^elule’s, and se'voral tiiuos 
te) Franklin Simon’s. 

IVfr, Thoaipson. Over henv loiifF a peunoel alter .vou left in .luiU' elul you visit 
this other pi ne’e? 

Mrs. Waxaian. Dunnj; the time they liad ad\ e'rt ise'ek 'Wlia(c\(‘r time 
elapsed. Sometime's tlu'y adve'rtised daily, anel some'tinu'S tuo e>r tlire'c weeks 
later, so I went then. 

IMr. Thompson. Mdiat de^partment were you in at < limbers? 

IMrs. Waxaian. ^’lle men and boys’ hat di'parline'iit, 

IMr. Thompson. What is that? 

Airs. Waxaian. Men’s and boys’ hat department, 

Mr. Thompson, Have limy similar departments in the'se othe^r stores? 

IMrs. Waxaian. I dem’t know In the other stores, hut I know I apiilleal In 
Lord A Taylor’s for the same department. 

Mr. Thoaipson. For the same department? 

Mrs. Waxaian. Yes. I’revioiis to that department I was in tlie whip' goods 
In GirnbeTs. 
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Mr. Thompson. How lon^ wore you in the vviute goods in Gimlxd’s? 

^Irs. Waxman. Until their sale was over. That is all they neeiled me. A 
holiday came along, and they laid me off. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know if other women were applying at thiy same 
time to Lord A Taylor’s for eini)loyment who were not employed? 

IMi’S. Waxman. I could not say w’hether they were not employed, but I know 
(housands of them applied. 

Mr. Thompson. ^^Tmt is that? 

Mrs. Waxman. I know lots of Itiem appli(Ml, but 1 do not know whether they 
were enpiloyed. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t kmwv? 

JMrs. W’wMw. l-Xri'id one girl \v<‘is (‘mplo>(sl that 1 know of, 

Mr. Thompson. <)m‘ was emi>loyed? 

All’s. Waxman. Y(\s. 

(^)rnmis^ioner < ) < 'o\ npll. J )o >(Hi know that any other girls wiio WNU-e at 
Oimbers there w('re di.smissi'd there and sought employnumt and did not 
secure it? 

"Mrs. V\ AXM\N. Lots of Ihmii have tohl me of this hm'e very thing. 

(’ommissioner ()’(\)nnki i,. Are tliere any otlier girls in Gimbel’S that do 
tlu’ same kind (d* work, as interpretin’, tliat you did? 

Mrs. WvxMAN. No, sir; not that 1 know ol. 

(’ommissioner 0 ’(Jonnet,l. Do tlicy have them in the other stores, too, that 
jou know of? 

Mrs, Wavman. I could not say. 

(’ommissioiuT O’Gonnki.u. Have you fmy idea what the interpreter W'ould 
l)e ]mi(l ill any of the other stores? 

jMrs. Waxman. Why, they command a larger salary. I don’t know just 
exactly wliat they get. 

(diaii’inan Wvlsh. IhdwiMMi llu' time you worked at Mai’y & Co.’s and the 
tliiK* you worki'd at Ginii>el’s, w'm’o >ou employed in any other place? 

Mrs. Waxman. Yes, air. 

Chairman Walsh. In what other husin(\ss? 

Airs. Waxman. AVell, I was so little that I lind to be transferred from one 
place to another, but I used to work in factories, and when I grew older, after- 
wards, in retail stores. T was in tlu‘ art novelty. 

Cliairman \Val 8H. In the art novelty? 

Mrs. AVaxman. Novelties; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliose are tlie only two department stores you have 
worked in in the city? 

Mrs. Waxman. The only two. 

(Tiairman Walsh. And in tlie Interval, lictwecn tlio time you W’orloNl at 
Alacy’s and when you worked for (hmliel’s, >(mr time was spent in various 
factories and smaller retail stores, do I understand? 

Mrs. Waxman. One retail store I worked for tlirtn^ years. 

Chairman Walsh. What was that? 

Airs, Waxaian. The New Amsterdam To.st (’ard Novidty Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you retain that huter that you were given at Girabel 
Bros.? 

Airs, Waxman. You mean the postal card that I was sent for? 

Clmirman Walsh. I understand that when you were asked to resign, and I 
understood you to say that the gentleman said, “Give her a dismissal letter.” 

Airs. A\’axm \N. Not a letti'r, “Hand h('r a ilisiuls'-al.” 

Chairman Wai.sh. Hand her a dismissal; that wuis not in wu’iting? 

Airs. Waxman. Well, they give you a slip and you have to enter us they w^ant 
you to. You resign, and if >ou resign you have to answi'r >ou resign. TTiey 
gave me that dismissal, then they enter^ me in their hook as a dismissal. 

(Miainiian Walsh. Did they give you any card or W’l'iling of any kind when 
>ou left Gimbel’s? 

Mrs, Waxman. Never. 

CommLsioiu'i' llAimiArAN. How' did all of these other establishments know 
jou had been dismis.sed? 

Airs, Waxman. I presume they gave that reference. They had it written in 
their books. 

Commissioner IIvkihaian. Then they took your application and looked it up. 
Th(\v did not sny at once that they had no use for you? 

Airs. WAXfifAN, They took my application and told me I would hear from 
them, and I would lie sent for, but I never wms sent for. 
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Chairman Walrii. Is that the Keuerul c-ust..iii in tins.- simes, to take the 

w"xMl.“sor‘:^ma.s ha“;lhr and others >ou at once. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that I.onl & laylors lulo. 

Mrs. Waxman. I it is. „ 

rhuiinnan Walsh. Bonwit, Teller cV ( o. i 

Mrs Waxmax. This L^eiitleman sahl there alse this was his lule. 

(liairman Walsh. Franklin, Simon & Co. 

>■- » 

Dewan A Sons a ha-e house, an importer 

^\lr' Th™., When dui you leave their en.plo.x a.ent, and uhen dal ^o„ ..ono 
■''^;;rrrW.^^i;l":''Ar;:'’:ra.!^^^ *nae 1 lett l-ervan A Co. and 

'Tl!c*"hn!": It. that spare dtd .von .nake t,ppluatn.n at t,n.v other store, 

than Cambers V 

aMi’S. Waxman. No, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. EMILY L. GOODELL. 

I am at present employed as mail-order corresiKaident 
Mr Thomi’son. M'hm*e are yon emi)Io.\e(l. 

Mrs tlooliKiL. I shonhl r*fefer not to state. , ^ 

^Ir. Thompson. M'ere y(ai employed at (amliel s sloaa 

>Ii\’tiiomi4on^ IF long, and what work did >on do, and when did you 

^^4Vrs Cl com i.T, I w'as emplo\e<l tloM'i^ for twa* yt'iirs amt a tiille on ( r two 
mcmths. and I left tlu-re the awt day of .lanuaiy, Ihlt, ^ 

Atr Thompson What was the eanse of your hsiving, H <in\ . 

Sirs. Co 'nFLL.' The only — I was laid olT ami 1 was told that it was necessary 
to procure < ^'orn^spondent for le<s money. 

Ml*. Thom ISON. What w'en* they paying you then. 

Mrs. (iooDKLi. Fonrte^'n dollar.s. 

Mr, Thompson. Fourteen dollars a w'e<‘k? 

Mrs. CooDKLL. Yes. 

Mr Thompson. What did yon do as a correspondent ^ 

Mrs tiooDFLi T had charge of outgoing mail of the mail-order departimnt, 
th^dopl;™^^^ were to be written, and the letters were 

brought to me, and it warn my duty to assort them and look afb'r them 
that aimwe^^^^^ made, proper answers Avere <lietate<1. 1 did a gn.U <leal of 
the dictation mvself, and one other person usually— at loast. the 
year and a half I wms there there was anotlior person wl‘<> 
nlail X had personal supervision of the stenograiduTS wlm did the work, . rt 1 
1 signed my owm lotters, and many of the form letters— that m T J 

them and signed thmn before Uiey went out— and there were other matters of 
HpImH poiinet^ted wuth the Tmsiness. . , 

Mr. Thompson. AVell, what kind of goods did you eouu-, all the goods earned 
bv the firm or did you re])r(‘sent eertain depart molds' i 

Mrs CooDEiL MMiy, it represtudi'd all tin' mail-order ^ales of the 
merit ' When I first went there I handled all of the mail in the department hut 
latterly a new complaint clerk was ])ut in who wars sufliciently comi>etent t> 
'ticuV.Cmr ONMI complumt lott.T,, „ml rIic hml ll.c ,l.>piirtnmnt ompU.mt let- 
tors under her care, but llie other letters still remainerl with me and the one 

'^*Mr"THOMPSON. How many letters would you fienerally himdle in « ‘lay’ 

Mrs. Goodfll. WTll, do yon mean how many wumld I persmially handle, or 
how many would be handled by the department? .rr.-.,, 

Mr Thompson.' How many would you haudle, and Uow many would you 
suiHirvise and take charge of? 
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(JooDcix. Well, in the busy season, counting? form letlers and dictated 
letlers, tlie one who worked witli me and I together lune turned out something 
ov(>r 4(M), hut in the dull seasons it might not be more than 200, in a day. 

.Mr. d'noMTsoN. What do you mean by form letters as distinguished from 
other letters? 

Mrs. (tooDEi.L. There are certain forms, such as telling customers that we are 
matching their samples us nearly as possible, where the typist merely lills in 
the name and address, and .so on. O’here were several. I think there were 
perhai»s six or eight forms of form letters, which C(»v(‘red certain letters, cer- 
tain replies, so that dictations did not have to be made, and I gave those all 
to the stenograpluTS to attend to them, and wo also had forms that were par- 
tiaily printed in simulated typewriting, and thmi other dictations was added. 

Mr. TiioMi'soN. How did you come to leave th(‘ tirm? 

IMrs. (JoouKLL. I was called into the private oflice in my department about a 
half hour before closing on tlu' eWMiing of Saturday, I believe It was, January 
o1, and told that although the manag<‘r of the (h'liartment himself was sorry 
that it was necCvSsary, the managmiKuit insisted that he obtain a correspondent 
for less money. 

^Ir. Thompson. Had you any i>re\lous notice? 

]\lrs. (loouELL. Oh, no. 

IMr. Thompson. Hid your service* te'rminate that night? 

IMrs. (looDEiA.. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Thompson. Is tlu'n* any otlua- statcim'iit .^ou v'ould liki* to make in 
connection nith this mattm*? 

IMrs. OooDEix. Only that I attempted to make seuiK* kiml of a ]>rol('st about it, 
because I had been tohl many time's by peojih* connect(*d vith the deiiartment 
that rny work was very satisfactory, and T wante'd to get more of a re'ason for 
my discharge than that, and I askeil Mr. Fil/.gerald, mIio was the suiierinti'iident 
of nonse'lling ('tnployec'.s — there are two superintendents in Giinbers or th(*re 
MTre at that time — and he merely tohl me it was nothing at all unusual. It 
was what was happening all over the city and all over the store. 

Commissioner Harkiman. I wmuld like to ask you how^ you found the health 
conditions? 

I\Irs. CooDKi.T.. Well, I considertnl that as a wdiole the sanitation was very 
good tluTc, but one thing that seenu'd obji'ctionabh* was that at the time the 
law' was passed preventing the stores and ]uddic places from having tow'els 
used by many p{‘o]>le, and publn* drinking cups, the tow(ds w'ero all taken out 
of the w'ash rooms and nothing w'as substituted. That is to say, W’lu'ii tlie 
girls went to the w'ash room to wasli their liands they had nothing upon wddeh 
to wipe them, and that Ix'ing the case tliey naturally wiped tlu'ir hands on some 
part of their clothing, wdiich I thought W'us ratluT more unsanitary tlian the 
old towi'l. As time w’Ciit on, and the lohliy hi'eaim* a little oldi'r, at any rate, 
after some weeks or months, 1 can not tell how^ long, the old roller tow'els 
were returned to the wasli rooms, and the girls w'l're glad to see tliem come 
back, because unU'ss they had brougiit towi'ls from borne and had them in 
their lockers tlu'v had nothing to use. As for the public drinking cups, the 
same things seemed to liapiicn. They were tak(‘ii away and the drinking 
fountain still rcmaincil. J'hcy w’cre not the tuihhling fountains that could bo 
usvd without a cup, and there w’as notldng there to drink from unless oiu* had 
a private cup. That was after the start. About the same time the roller 
tow’els returned, the cups returned also. P»ut I have no knowledge further 
than last January. At that time the public cups were in use, and also the 
roller towels. 

And in the lunch room, the girls’ lunch room, while it was not insanitary, the 
tables used to he loft clutted with crumbs, fragments, and greasy papers, and 
so on after the first relay of girls had left. It was not a iileasant condition 
for tlie girls to eat there, though otherwi.so the conditions were very good, I 
tliink. 

Commissioner Harutman. What about fines? 

IMrs. Goouell. Well, the fining system w'as in force at the time I was in tlie 
store. The time for registering on tlie time clock — w'oll, the time for the people 
to report in their department w’us 8.1h, and if you registered later than that on 
the time clock you w(Te supposed to get a pas.s to enter your department from 
tlie management’s olllce. It so happened that if a very good excuse was offered 
occasionally the fine was not imposed, but as a rule a fine of 10 cents if you 
were late I minute or over up to 15 minutes, a fine of 20 cents if you were late 
10 mimites or over up to half an hour, and a fine of 30 cents if you were late 
81 minutes or ovi^'^ up to three-ciuarters of an hour, and in addition to that if a 
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person eaiiie in late — lliut is, quite late, say at 10 o’clock- it the rule that a 
tine of HO cents shoiihl he deOucted and also tlic time that had been wasted; 
tliat is, it was docked — the party was ducked and also lincil hi) emits. That 
was also in force up to the time I went away, up to the time I hdt the store. 

(.'ommissioiicr Lennon. Do you know if a clerk was secured in your place 
for less money? Have you any knowled?:e of that? 

IMrs. CooDELE. I have hearsay knowledjie only. I could not say othcrwisic 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, what is the best information you ha\e as to 
that ? 

Mrs. Goodell. Well, I know that there are two clerks now M’orkintt there, 
the one that was there when I was there took my place' — the one that worked 
with nu' — and there is also a newer one tla're. It is to Ix' sapposi'd that she 
does not jj^et as much as I did, piobably. That is merely a matter of supposi- 
tion. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Gaiiketson. Was it suETested to you that you could rdain the 
position at a reeluced watte? 

Mrs. Goodei-l. No; it was not. 

(Commissioner O'Ccnneei. How much tiiiK' did you lane for lunch? 

Mrs. GooDia.E. I had one liour from tin' time T left my department. 

Commissioner (>'(’onneil. What was the general time in the store? 

Mrs. Goodele ’I'Ik' j^eneral rule, I think, was that tlu^ selliim force had 45 
minuti'S Ironi their (h'fiartiiKUit, hut tlu' nonsellinj? pai'ts had one hour. And, 
as 1 say, I liavi' no know l('d;j;e later than the tim<‘ 1 was thm-e. That was tlio 
rule, iK'cause llu' ruh'S weri' iiosled in llie Inneli room, that the time for lunch 
was 45 miniih's tl'liat was for tin' sales jx'ojih'. 

.Mr. '’I’noiiesoN. What wa^i'S are you ;.:etlin;.; now? 

.Mrs. Goodei e. Now ? 

Mr. TiroMi’soN. Yes; if you ar(‘ willing to tell, 

Itirs. Goodiu L. I am now' p'llin^^ ,$1 ami 1 hav(‘ lus'ii iironiised $18 aftcu* I 
liavi' heen with the linn 1 am now with two months. 

( 'onimissiom'r O’C’on.mu.e. Yon are now aid tin;:," $15? 

]\lrs. Goonm e. Fifteen dollars 

.Mr. Thom I’ so.N. That is all. 

Cluilrniaii \VAisir. 'J’Ih' eonimission win now staml adjourned until to-morrow 
moniiiia at 10 o’clock to meet in the ujislairs eoiincil room. 

(Wlima ipon the eommission adjourneil to T'hursday, June 11, 1011, at 
10 a. m.) 


New' Yoke (h'lv, June, JOt/f — tO a. m. 
Pn>s(‘rd : (’hairman Walsh, Commissioiu'rs Garri'tson, Lennon, Delano, O’Con- 
noll, Commons, and Harriman. William O. Tliomii.son, counsel. 

Chairman Wai sir. d’he commission will please he in order. \"ou may iiro- 
('(‘('d, Ylr. Counsel, 

.Mr. Gimhei.. If I lie chairman jilease, 1 wish to plai-e on tlu' record an abstract 
of lalior laws as amended on April 11, 1014, and (-all .\our attention to seelioii 
3, wdiidi provides that not h'ss than 45 miiuiti'S shall Ik‘ allowed for the noon- 
day iiaail of The eiipiloyei'S of mereaiUile estaldishments. 

(’harlman Walsh, Thank you. 

5rr. Gimhee, There s( ems to be some misunderstandin;: about tlu' law. 
Cliairmaii Walsh. I’h'ase sim that the steiioarapher jj;e(s (hat. 

(Il('ce!\ed and marki'd “Gimhel Exhibit 2” 

GimlK'l Exhibit No. 2 was submitted in printi'd form ) 

Mr. TTiomtson. Is Miss Sa^a;J:e here? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Tho.mcson. Is ^liss Sehiilman lu'ri'? 

(No response.) 

Cliaiiiiian Waesh, Mr Chailes C. Crawford. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES C. CRAWFORD. 

^Ir. Thompson. IMr. CrawTord, will you phmsi* j^ive us jour name? 
iMr. Ckaweoud. My name is Charles C. (jrawford. 

Mr. Thompson. And your addre.ss. 

Mr. thiAWEORi). 4094 Park Avenue, New" Y^ork. 

Mr. Ttioincpson. And your present occupation. 

Mr. (hi-vw’FOKn. My present occupation is huntlnit for a job. 

Mr. Thompson. Hunting for a Job? 
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Mr. Crawfoud. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been luinting a job? 

Mr. Crawford. Since the latter end of January. 

Mr. Thompson. What is that? 

Mr. t'KAwroRD. Since tin' latter end of January. 

Mr. dTiOMPSON. Wliere did you woilc tlie last tune you worked? 

Mr. Crawford. I worked for tlie lirm of Giinbel Bro.s. 

Mr. Thomi'son. In New York City? 

Mr. Crawford. In New York. 

Mr. Thompson. How long did you work for them, and wliut work did you do? 
Mr. (’mwFouD, 1 oidv workcMt lor tliem a sliort tune on tins occasion. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you naaiii by a sliort tiiru^— a week or a day? 

Mr. ChiAwroRD. We!!, troiii al)out th(‘ end of November until near the end of 
Jamiai-y. I liad la'cn in llirir (Miijiloy in 11)10 and 11)11. 

Mr. Thomi>son. W hat did you do in tiie ineaiitiino between tlu' dales? 

Mr. ( ’k wvi'ORD. JtelwiM'ii lle^ dates? 

Ml’. Thompson. W‘s, sir. 

I\lr. Cuwvi'ORi). 1 was in liio innploy of Jolin ■AVanamaktM’, and also in tin' 
employ of McCroery. 

Mr. 'Tho.mpson. What was tlie laaison for your leaxing (liniln'l’s store? 

Mr. ('rvwtord. T was disniisseil tlnua' lor asking for iiiforniainm legarding a 
card, wliicli was circulated tlirougdi tin' d('))arlnu‘ut. 

Mr. ''ITK'MPson. What kind of a card was it? xViid what infonnatioii did 
you ask foi ? 

Mr. Cr\ w'l'ORi). 1 ha\e a sainjile of the card witli me. 

Dir. dhioMPsoN. If >ou pli'ase. 

Mr. Crawford. Thus is it. 

Mr. 'Thoaipson. \\'ili you have it marked as “Crawford’s Exhibit 1” ? 

('Idle eard was marked “Crawford’, s Kxliilut J ” 

Claw ford I’Nldlut 1 was siibmitti'd in pnnH'd form.) 

Dir. Thompson. A faelory- inspect ion card? 

Dir. Crvw'Ford. ll has no tithg 

Mr. Thompson. Is it a factory-ins]KH‘tion card? 

Dir. (’raw’Ford. 1 found out aliont a month laliu* that it was. 

Dir. Thompson. Wlicn was tliat card fust jtassod to joii? 

Dir. Ckawkird. It was early in January. 

Dir. Thompson, W’ere any instructions giMsi in icgard to it? 

Dir. (hiAW'ioRi). were instriicteil to till it out. inilting down only our num- 
ber; not to imt down our naiin' or addri'ss 
(’hainnan Wai.sh. I didn’t Insir tlial. 

Dir. (’raw'Ford. \\'<‘ wi're instnictisl to till it out, putting down our imnilier 
only, not onr name or address. 

Dir. d'HoMPSoN. W'ei'e any otlns’ instrin lions gi\cn .\oii at (hat turn'? 

Dir. (’rawi ()i:d. Not at that linKc 

Dir. Thompson. DV'hat did you do wutli the lard? 

Dir. Craw'ford. DM'll, I askisl for information ri'garding it 

Dir. Thompson. Wlio did you ask, and when, after \ou reccivi'd the card? 

Dir. (’rawiori). T askiMl tlie man wdio gave (Mil tlie cards wliat it referred to. 
He said it rclcrri'il to somclhing ri'garding th<‘ labor law. 

Dir. dTiOMPsoN. Sometiiing regarding tlie labor law? 

Dir. CuAWHoiU). Yes, sir. 

Dir. dhioMPsoN. Wdial else did yon ask him, and what els(* did lie say? 
(diairnian W’afsh. Kxcusi' nn‘, pleasp. 1 would like to calcli the drift of tins, 
Wlio haiKh'd that card around, Dir. (h’awT'oni? 

Dir. Crvw'I'ORD. A fellow' workman in the same deiiarlmmit 
(diairman AValsh. ddiat is all. 

Dir. CuAWFoui). A kind of an assistant to the foreman. 

Dir. d’lioMpsoN. AYas lie tiu' man you askeil tliesi' fiiu'stions of? 

Mr, Crawfoui). I only usIomI liiin wdiat the card wais. 

Mr. Tuoaipson. I understand that. Then you asked some otluT (piestions, 
didn’t you? 

Dir. Craw'Ford. Not at tliat time. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Not at that tiint*? 

Dir. (^RAW’Foia). No, sir. 

Dll’. Thompson. But the man you sjioki' to w'as^ the foreman who handed 
tliem around ; is that correct? 

Dir. Crawford. His assistaut. 
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Mr. Thompson. Well, his assistant? 

IVIr. CiiAWFOKD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What did you do with the card after that? 

Mr. Crawford. I didn’t turn it in. 

IMr. Thompson. You didn’t turn it in? 

Mr. Crawford. No, sir. 

IMr. Thompson. When next did you liear about the curd, or you failed to 
turn ii in? 

Ml*. Crawford. On the same day the foremen met me and asked me if T had 
filU'd out tlie card, and I told him no I had not Idled out and asked him what 
it \^as. lie said he understood it was from tlie labor department of the State. 
I asked him what it referred to, and he sai<I lie didn’t know anything more 
about it. 

Mr. Thompson. Then what did you do? Was that all tliat was said then? 

IMi-. Crawhoiu). On that day. 

Mr. Thompson. Then wh:it did you do? 

IMr. (iKAWHiin). I went along about my w’ork and didn’t hear anything of 
it lor about probably 10 days or 2 w^eeks alterwards. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you till tlie card out? 

^Ir. Craw FORT), No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then what did you hear about it 10 days or 2 weeks aftcr- 
wai ds? 

Mr. (’RAWH'ORn. At that time (he formuan told me lliat tliey ha<l been check- 
im; lip thoNC' cards and had fouml that I had nut tilled one out and told me 
1 would liav(‘ to go down to the employment bureau on the fifth floor and see 
one of the odicials tlu^ro. 

Mr. Thomi-son. In the meantime, during that 10 days or 2 w^eeks, did yon 
make any (dtort to iLuinire of the Slate factory inspection as to whether or 
not llu'.N had issued those cards? 

Mr. (tKAWhoRD. I liad no idea it was tlie Stale factory inspection. I didn’t 
know' wla'i'e to look. 

Ml’. Tjiomi'son. What ilid }.o\i do to lind out w’hetlier It came from the State 
Jal»or <h‘))ai‘( iiuait ? 

Mr. Crawiord. I saw tin' secretary of ihi' iipliolsterims’ union, and he knew 
notliiiig about it. I saw the business agent of the umon, and he stud it was 
new to him ami he didn’t know' anytlilng about II. 

Mr. Tin tsun. Well, tell what happened wlieu you went down to the em- 
jilo.Miieiil (I ! ailment. 

Mr, Ckaw I oRi). I w'ent down there to see — (hero wm'e two men connectial 
witli that (li'jaiT tmiail as odicials, one w'as IVir. Camhie ami Mr. Fitzgerald. 
I w(Mit to see iMr. Fit7gerahl, and when T w^ent down there Mr. Fitzgerald, 
the young lady at tlu' desk stated, was not w'orking that day and Mr. Gamble 
was atti'iuiing to his w'ork. So I w'ont to Mr. Gamide and sliowlng him the 
card told him that I laid been sent dowm there In n'gard to it and asked lilm 
if this card w'as issued by the lirm. He says, “What difference does that 
in ilv('? Fill it out.” I says. “'Wi'M, I would like to know wliat It is before 
lillmg it out.” He says, “What ilepartinent <h) you w'ork in?” I says, “I 
w'oi k in tlu‘ iiplioNipr.N faclor\.’ He savs, “ M'ho is yonr foreman.” I told 
him He sa^s, “ \\'ell, >ou are di.sidiarged,” handing mo a resignation slip or 
dis(‘hnrg(' slip, and says, “ Fill that out.” I says, “Do I understand you to 
sav 1 am discharged?" He says, “Yes,” “Then,” t says, “till it out yourself.” 
So he passed it over to the young lady behind Idni, and siie asked him my 
number and name, passed it over to Mr. Gamble, wdio put his signature on 
t]i(‘ bnitom of it. I took that up to my foreman and told him about it. He 
S(>('nied surprised and left the room ami went down to that department. I 
dul not see him again for abmil lialf an hour. Wtu*ii he came back lie told me, 
lie says, “I can’t d** niiylhing iu the matter at the present time,” “Well,” 1 
sa.\s, “give m<' a self pu.ss and I will go out.” 

There are two kinds of passes, a sidf-pass and a business pass. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat w’as the reason, Mr. Crawfonl, tiiat you failed to fill 
out the card? 

Mr. Crawfoed. The only reason was that I didn’t know what it was; didn’t 
Icnow^ tlie source from which it came. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, had you any thoughts or ideas where it might come 
from? 

IMr. Crawford. Well, I had several Idea.s In regard to that. T thought possibly 
it miglit be from the retail dry goods association. 
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Mr. Tiiompsox. And <lid that influonco yon in not it or tilling' it out? 

Mr. CitAwioKi). I had no intention of not filling it out, but only wished to find 
out what it referred to. 

^Ir. TiroAiPsox. M'hat other efforts did you make to find out what it re- 
ferred to, other tlian asking the otlieers (»f the union? 

Mr. f'li.wvFoiU). I wrote a letter t<» a daily pai»er published in New York and 
asived them in relation to it, and tlu'y answ'ered tliat it was the State lactory 
inspection. 

IMr. TiioNresoN. have a new^spaptu* eoi)y of that, Mr. (Tiairmiin, if you 
please, and I would like to file it with this testimony. 

OhairTruin AValsii. Please pass It iij). 

(The ne\\s)>aj>er elli)]>itig laua' ]u-esented was marked “Exhibit 2, witness 
Crawford,” dati'd June 11, 1914. 

The clipping rederred to wms submitted in printe<l form.) 

Mr, TnoMrsoK. ]Mr. Crawford, have you anything else that you want to say 
at this time, ('iilu'r rivaling to your discharge, the nonfilling out of the card, 
or to any otln'i- mutters? 

Mr. ciiAw^Foiii). MT41, this is a copy of the card that has not been mutilated. 

I Producing anoCu'r ('urd simdar in f(u*m to Exhibit l.J I managed to secairo 
that— that has the titl(‘ to it on the top. On the other card the top has been 
cut off. 

(The card luax' produc'd was marluMl “Exhibit 9, witness Cixnvford,” date 

June n, put. 

Craw ford Exhibit 2 was submitted in jirinted f<»rm ) 

Mr, UTiomusox. iml you know’ <d your tellow’ employees filling or refusing 
to fill out such eards? 

Mr. Crawford. None that I now of. 

Chairman W'ai.sit. Are there any questions? 

Commissioner I.ennon. Yes. 

Chairman M'aisii. Commissioner T.ennon wdl iiKjuire of you. 

Commissioner I.fxnon. Are you an upholstenT? 

;Mr. Crawford, Y(*s, sir. 

Commissioner Lkwon. And you w’cre eiuT>loyed in tliat department? 

Mr. Craw I'ouD. In the ui)bolst(‘ry workroom. 

Commissioner T.knnox. Did you ever att(mipt, after reeeiving your first dis- 
charge, to get a rcdiearing of the matter before the firm? 

Mr. (Jrawford. I bad an int(‘rview’ with Mr. Duggan. 

Commissioner Lkxnon. What position did ho hold in tin* firm? 

Mr. Craw’ford. Gmieral manageu*. 

Commissioner Lfxnon. General manager? 

Mr. Crawford. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lkxnon. Did yon have a confenaice with him? 

Mr. Craw'ford. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner T.knnon. Did he offer nnv explanati<»n h(\vond what you have 
already ri'lated, as having occurred wdth Mr. Gamble? 

Mr. CR\wrouD. E\])lanation? 

Commissioner I.fnnon. Yes; any explanation of your <lischarge, or did he 
give any reasons why you could not he reinstated? 

fkir. (luAWi'OiiD. In tiie interview’ — he called S'weral of tlu'se officials in, and 
they had quite an interview^ there, and questions waa-e asked and questions 
^,('re answered, as I understood them. 

Commissioner Lex non. Well, either T am dull this morning, oi something, hut 
I haven’t from you as yet a clear understanding as to the reasons given you for 
your discharge, ^Vas it simply that you did not fill out the card? M as that 
the only reason assigned? ^ ^ , 

Air. Craw’ford. It was during my interview' wdth Air. Gamble, when I asked 
for information regarding the source of that card, and persisting in asking for 
infornmlion regarding it. I was told I wuis discharged. 

Commissioner Lennon. Tlien, no reason was given you for your dlsctiarge? 

Air. Crawford. None other that I know of; no. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you understand that you had any Idgher autliority 
than Air. Duggan? 

Air. Craw’ford. It is pretty hard to get past those oflielals. 

Chairman Walsh. Weil, as a practical matter, did the einployees go higher 
than Mr. Duggan w'hen tliey had grievances in Gimbel Bros.’ store? 

Air. Crawford. Tlie employees? 
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Chairman Walsh. The employees; yes. 

Mr. (.'KAWFORD. Not as employees. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, as anything? 

Mr. (’rawford. As meu)bers of a union; yes. 

(^Imirman Walsh. Well, was there a union in Gimhel Pros.? 

Mr. Crawford. Among the upholsterers there is. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all. Call your next witness. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS SYLVIA SCHTTLMAN. 

Mr. Thompson. Please give us your name, your address, and your present 
oce\ii)atlon. 

Miss Schulman. My name is Sylvia Schulman. I li\e at 540 Henry Street. 
IlrooUlyn ; present occupation, clerical work. 

Mr. Thompson. For whom, do you wish to state? 

Miss ScHULALAN. No, .sir ; I would not like to state. 

(Umirman Walsh. Y^our present occupation is what? 

Mr. TnoAfPsoN. Clerical w’ork ; but she is afraid to st.ate for whom. Wo\dd 
jou iniml stating the reasons why you would rather not state wh(*re yon work? 
IMiss Schulman. lU'caiise I would lose my position if It was known. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Bi'cause you would lose your position? 

Miss ScHULAiAN. Ycs. 

Mr. Thoaipson. From Fehruary, 1010, until tills year, were yim employed in 
a department store in this city? 

I\Iiss ScHULAiAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thoaiphon. In whose store were you employed? 

Iiliss ScHULAiAN. A. I. Namm & Sons. Prooklyn. 

Commissioner Lennon. I did not get the name. 

^fr. Thoaipson. A. I. Namm & Sons, Krooklyn. 

Miss ScHULAfAN. A. I. Naiiiin & Sons, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Thoaipson. What wages did you receive when ^ou began? 

Idiss SciiuLAfAN. In that store, $7. 

Mr. Thoaipson. What work dhl you do then? 

l\Iiss SciTiH.MAN. Well, I started as an ordinary sales ch'rl;, hut I ended up 
with an assistant head of stock. 

l\lr. Tiicmi’son. What waiges w'cre you nseh ing when jou left? 

]\tiss Si'i'i than. .$10, 

Oimmisslenor O’Connelt,, How much <lid you gi't when >ou went Uiere? 

Ailss S('HULAIAN. $7. 

lilr, Thoaipson. $7. How old w(*r(‘ >ou wlu*n .\ou began to W’orlc at that 
store ? 

Miss ScHULAiAN. Eighteen. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Eighteen years old? 
liliss Schulman. Yes. 

I^Ir. Thompson. Could you read ami write English? 

Miss ScHULAiAN. Perfectly. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Ami do ordi-iary arltlimetii ? 

IMiss Schulman. Very well. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Was that work reipiired of you in your position? 

Miss SCHULAIAN. It Certainly wms, because if I would make a mistake I had 
to stand the consequences. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean by having to stand the consequences? 
Miss Schulman. I mean if I made a mistake in adding up the accounts at 
the end of the day I w-ould he cliarged with the differenee in my salary. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppo.se you made u mistake the other w ay and 
collected too much, what would happen? 

Miss SCHULAIAN. I would he fined for that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Fined just the same? 

Miss Schulman. Just the same. It was a mistake. 

Mr. Thoaipson. What was the reason that you left 1. A. Namm & Sons’ store? 
Miss Schulman. I w'as dismissed — laid off. 

Mr. Thompson. What for? 

Miss Schulman. Because I dared to l)elong to the union, the retail clerks' 
union. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, Avho discharged you at that time? 

IMiss ScHXH.MAN. Well, I w^as simply sent to the office and the sui>erinten<lent 
told me I was not wanteil any longer. 

^8X9*^— S. Doc. 415, 94-1— vol 3 16 
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!Mr. Thompson, Who sent you to the ofUce? 

Miss ScHHLMAN. Tfic jisslstaut superintendent told me I was wanted there. 

Mr. Thompson. What is tliut? 

]\iis.s ScHULMAN. The assistant superintendent. 

Mr. Thompson, Whom did you see at the office? 

Miss J^oHiTOMAN. I stiw' the superintendent. 

Mr. Thompson. What 4li<I he say to you? 

Miss ScTiuLM \N. 'Dial my s»*rvices \v(Te no longer required there. I thought 
It was rather strange after working four years. “Well,” I said, “I worked so 
many years and have prove<l very satisfaetory.” “ Well,” he said, “ you have 
acttHl strange, ami therefore' we are making quite a change in the store, and 
we tliink you are not wai\l(al any longer.” 

Mr. TiioMPSoN. l>i<l he tell you what actions there were that you were guilty 
of tliat looked strange to 1dm? 

Miss S('H(o.MAN. No; lie did not, much as I asked him. 

IMr. qhro!iiPsoN. Did you ask him still again to state what actions? 

Miss S(Tiri.MAN. No; 1 could not. He told me to go. 

Mr. Thompson. And previous to discharging you, had they been finding 
fault with your Avork? 

Miss ScHtJLMAN. Never. 

]\lr. Thomi'son. How much notice did tliey give you before they lot you go? 

Miss Sc'iin.MNN. They k(‘[)t me a little extra time. There were very few 
left in the store when I went Imme, and then they a-^ked me to come to the 
otlice. I don’t think there wen^ more tlian three or four pixiple left at the time 
I went hoiiK', so they gave me no notice at all. I had my coat and hat on when 
I went, 

Mr. Thompson. How long hout'S did you liave to work there, or wluit were 
tiio Imnrs that you did w’orkV 

Miss ScHri.M\N. W(*M, we are supposisl to he there lo minutes past S, and 
tlie store closes at (I, hut tluMi we put in every single day lioin lialf an hour to 
an lioiir or tlin^e hours, lixing up stock and waiting on customers who come 
in the hist minute, aud Ih'vkIos gidtuig stock ready for llie bargain sales, and 
taking stock a couple of tiimvs a year, and coming in .Sundaj’ afternoons to do 
that, for which we were not paid at all. 

iNlr. Thompson. When >on worked extra time, Avhat eoinpensation, if any, 
(lid you get for it? 

Miss ScMTlTLMAN. NolU' Ut Ull. 

Mr. Thompson. None at all? 

Miss ScHui.M VN. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And how often in the week or month w’ould you be com- 
pelled to woi’k overtime? 

Miss S(’Hi’LM\N. Well, so far as a half an hour or an hour or so, that was 
almost (wi'ry single day, and this'e hours or so — why, two or three hours when 
Monday is a bargain day; it numns Sunday wo liave got to come in or stay 
later Satur(la.\s, ami that is every singl(‘ wfs'k. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat wau'e snpposial to he tlie Iiours of work, when did th(‘ 
store open, and when did the store close, and when were the clerks exp(‘cted 
to come? 

IMiss ScHn.MAN. The clerks are supposed to he there half an hour before the 
store opens, 

IMr. ’riioMPSON. When does th«' store open, what hour? 

IMiss insCHULMAN. Hulf-pu.sl 8. 

!Mr. Thompson. And the clerks ari‘ (‘xpectevl to h<i there at 8 o’clcK'k? 

Miss ScHULMAN. Certainly. 

I^Ir. Thompson. How inmli time would tliey liave for lunch? 

IMiss 8chiu,m\n. Some stores liave three-quarters of an iioiir or 40 min- 
utes, and otliers an hour, and most of them three-ijuarters of an hour. 

:Mr. Thompson. Speaking now of this one store you worked at, liow long 
did you have for luncli tliere? 

Miss ScHTTLMAN. Ouo hour. 

Mr. Thompson. When w'ere the stores suppos(*<l to close? 

Miss ScHTJLMAN. Well, during the year (> o’clock every day, and Saturdays 
half past 6 and 7, and Christmas time 7 o’clock. 

Mr. Thompson. Mdien the .stores were supposcil to close at G o’clock, did 
I understand you corrcKtly that practically every day you hail to work an 
hour or half an hour afterwards, until half pok 6 or 7 o’clock arranging 
tlie stock; is that correct? 
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!Mlss ScHULMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. Thompson. That is correct? 

Miss ScHULMAN. Ycs, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether that Is so still with reference to that 
store? 

Miss ScHULMAN. I am positive of that. 

Mr. Thompson. What is jour information — tell us. 

Miss ScHULMAN. Well, in regard to that, it is only natural that during the 
day you are kept busy fixing up stock and waiting on customers all day, and 
Mhen new shipments come in, new stock comes in all day, you are not sup- 
pos('d to fuss around with that stock during the time; you are suppost'd 
to be in ijerfeet readiness for the customers and do everything possible to 
promote a sale, ami it is only natural that the only time you have to tix up 
stock and everything else and prepare for bargain sales is when the store 
clones. It is (iui(‘lv'(‘r to muss up a counter than to fix it up, and put mates 
of gloves and mates of shoes together, and things of that sort. And there 
are many customm's come in at the last minute, ami after pleasing them you 
have to spend — after the stock has l)ecu all arranged — you have to si)eud 
another hour or so waiting on her and fixing up tlie stock after she has 
left. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that so iiow^ in Namm’s store, do >ou know? 

INIiss ScHULMAxN. Ycs, sir; I am sure of that, because 1 have been in. 

Mr. Thompson. You have la'eu iu? 

IMISS ScHULMAN. YCS. 

Mr. ThoxMpson. Do you know any of the employees there? 

Miss S(Uiri,T\iAN. I know about three-quarters of the employees in the store. 

Mr. Thompson. And liavo you talk<Ml with them, too? 

Miss ScHULMAN. Not the entire amount, but some of them. 

INIr. Thompson. I don’t im^un (lie entire amount. I mean enough so you 
would know what the conditions are. 

Miss Sciiin.MAN. Certainly. 

^Ir. Thompson. M hen .you sp(‘ak of Ihe ne<*essity of working overtiim* prac- 
tically every day, wi're you speaking of yourself alone or also of the others? 

JMiss S('Jhu.m \N. Of all. 

Mr. Thompson. Of all? 

Miss Sc HULMAN. Well, general Information, having workc^d in tin* stor® 
there*. 

Mr. TTro>. ( SON. Well, do you wmnt to have the commission understand tlial 
the clerks tln-re, praciieally all ot them, work ovcTtiim* lor halt an hour to an 
hour and get no pay for if? 

Miss SciiULAiAN. Do you mean all the clerks every single day? 

jMr. I'koaipson. Yes; praciieally, as I uncl(‘rslan(l jour tostiinony. 

Miss SScuiuLMAN. Well, I mean that most of tln'ni ; some one clay and sumo 
another clay. I'ut there are gem'rally clerks evc'ry single day working. 

Mr, Thompson. About how often would each clerk — lake* yourself as an illus- 
tration — about how' otlen during the wc'ck did you haw* to work half an hour 
or an hour overtime? About how many days in a wec'k — one, two, or thrive? 

Miss ScHULMAN. Half an hour every single clay, but u little longer about 
tl)r(*(' or tour times a \veek. 

Mr. Thompson. And would that be true of the clerks generally, that they all 
workc*d half an hour overtime? 

Miss ScHUT.MAN. IMost of them, I Avould say. 

Mr. Thompson. What eomjieusatlon, If any, was given to you w’hen you 
worked two or three hours overtime? 

Miss SciiuLMAN. None at all. 

Mr. Thompson. None at all? 

Miss ScHULMAN, No. 

Mr. Thompson. How often would you have to w^ork two or three hours 
overt inie? 

IMiss ScHULMAN. Well, almost once every w'eek. 

Mr. Thompson. Almost oiic'e every week. 

Miss SCHULMAN. Yes, 

Mr. Thompson. When you worked overtime tw’o hours or three hours were 
you expected to be at the store at the usual time, 8 o’clock in the morning? 

Miss ScHULMAN. The same time. And sometimes we had to come earlier, 
hca:*ause if they were having some kind of sale and w^e did not get through 
putting the stock in lu the two or three hours at night we had to come earlier 
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to sot roody for the sale; and If we did not come at the proper time, we were 
(looked or tlruid for it. 

Mr. Tiiompkon. How much were you docked and how late must you be to be 
docked? 

Miss ScnuLMAN. We can just miss the time one minute, and we could be 
docked for it; but if we (‘ume five minutt's, we were docked an hour. 

Mr. Thompson. Docked one hour’s pay? 

Miss SCHULMAN. Yos. 

Mr. Thompson. Was tliere any other system of fim^s or docking that the 
firm had? 

Miss ScHi’LMAN. Well, no. 

Mr. Thompson. You spoke of two. You spoke of the docking for being late, 
and you ha\o also spokcm of having to make up any mistakes, being fined for 
any mistakoa you made in adding bills wrong, you had to pay the difference; 
and tlien if you ovorjidded, then you were still fined, too. What other fines 
exist(Ml in the store? 

Miss Sc’iiri.MAN. Well, In a big rush, when there are so many customers 
around you don't even see tli(‘ face and only see th(‘ hands — and here give me 
this and give me tliat along the line — in a general rush you have to write as 
(luiokly as you possibly can, and still write pcudectly, and in a mistake on a 
customer — sometimes she says you have taken tlie wrong address, and she 
comes with a complaint, and >ou are fiiuM a quarter for that — a wrong-address 
case — and you are also fiiUMl if in the general rush a customer might even 
come an hour or two later and claim she had given you more money than you 
bad given her change for, then you are fined the difference. It will often 
average up to $0 or $10, and you are fined the difference. 

I\Ir. Thompson, Wlam a cust<mi(‘r comes In and makes a complaint of that 
clmracter, or of any other character, or if any of the officials of the store over 
you ass(\ss you with a fine, wlmt liearlng are you given as to whether you will 
be compelled to pay the fine? Do they ask you for your side of the case, or how 
is that handled? 

Miss Sc'HULMVN. W(dl, sometlnu's they come around, the head cashier comes 
around, and tells you that you have made a mistake, the first time, and 
result is that at the end of the w(‘ek you are short that much. There is a 
note in your envelope ; but in regard to a customer coming in and (dalming she 
has given you more money, they come down and hear your side, and she sends 
up to the "superintendent, and the superintendent says, “ Why, charge her the 
difference.” 

Mr. Thompson, In other words, the employee or the employees as a body 
have no \oice In the matter of whether a fine should be assessed or not? 

Miss ScHULMAN. Nouc at all. 

Mr. Thompson. If you objected to those fines, to whom could you appeal? 

l\Iiss SniT'i.MAN. To the supiTlntendent, if he is in. 

JMr. Thompson. Well, is it a hard matter to appeal to the superintendent, or 
an easy matter? 

Miss ScHULMAN. Ycry hard matbw. 

Mr, Thompson. Was he a busy man? 

Miss ScHTTLMAN. Most of the time he didn’t desire to see you. 

IMr. Thompson. He has charge of the store? 

Mias Schulman. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. It is a large store? 

Miss ScHtJi.MAN. Quite large. 

I^Ir. Tiiot^ipson. How many peoph‘ does it employ, if you know, about— 100 or 
500 or 1,000? 

Miss S( HT’LMAN. Well, it has about six floors, five or six floors, I would say, 
covering clerks and all workers in the store, I should say about 2,000, almost 
2 , 000 . 

Mr. Thompson. And the superintendent has entire charge of the work of the 
store? 

Miss ScHUT.MAN. He certainly has. 

Mr. Thompson. That is what you understand? 

IMlss ScHHT.MAN. Yes, sir; we generally understand so. 

Mr. Thompson. He was the man to whom you had to take your appeal in 
case you olijected to the assessment of those various fines? 

Miss ScHi i.MAN. No, sir. We had a welfare woman whom we were sup- 
posed to go to and tell our complaints, and she sometimes spoke to the super- 
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intendent; b\it if y<ni found that this welfare woman was imt very satisfactory, 
w'e tried to to tlie sii{)eriiitendent. 

Mr. Tuomcson. Were there any other reductions in the wuy:es of the em- 
ployees? 

Miss SciiunMAN. Compulsory mutual aid fund. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, who ran the mutual aid? Was it run hy the people 
themselves? Did they elect the officers? 

Miss SeiiULMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. Thompson. The trustees? 

Miss SciiULMAN. Not at all; it was simply the superintendent, tlu' buyers, 
and the headmen of tlie store. That is about all. 

Mr. Thompson. What freedom had the people in that, eitiu'r to Join or not to 
join tlie mutual aid? 

Miss ScHULMAN. It was simply taken out of their salary once every month. 

]\Ir. Thompson. Did anybody complain about that? 

ISliss ScHi^LMAN. I certainly did, and many others, and they called me to tho 
office and told me if I didn’t like it I could simply lea\(‘ and any others could <lo 
the same thinj?. 

Mr. Thompson. Did any of tlie employ<‘es evor tcet taken sick tliere in the 
store while you were there? 

Miss S('HHLMAN. Why, certainly ; we are accustomed to seeing a girl droppim? 
on the counter all of a sudden. 

Mr. Thompson. What? 

IMiss ScHULMAN, We are accustomed to the fact of seeiiif^ ^irls overworked 
during? the rusli time and droj) behind the counter faintin;^. 

ISlr. Thompson. What was done for those ^tirls in such cases? 

Miss ScjiULMAN. Why, as soon as a chair came down, slu' was taken up to 
the sick room, wdiere she was permitted to lay an hour or so. and then tliey 
thought she w’ns sleeping and they w'ould naturally hint tliat she might be 
missed In her department. 

Mr. Thompson. How many nurses do they have for that store? 

Miss ScHtJLMAN. One. 

Mr. Thompson. One nurse? 

Miss ScHULMAN. Ycs, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many employees? 

Miss Sc'Kou^fAN. Aliout 2,(K)0, 1 should say. 

Mr. Thom I son. There were not 2,000 women? 

Miss ScntJi.MAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the effect, if anything, on your health? You have 
told of the hours. Were you compelled to stand np all the time, or were you 
able to sit down? 

Miss ScHULMAN. If WO ovor dared to sit dowm during the quiet time, tliere 
was alwmys fault found with our stock, so we liad to be on the go all the time. 
Do you want me to tell in regard to the effect on my health? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes ; I mean so fur as it relates or came from the w'ork that 
you did, If you know? 

Miss ScHiTi.MAN. Certainly; especially this lust Christmas. I will never 
forget that ; I will never forget that. After working till the last moment, and 
working as hard as I ever did in my life — this season being a bad year; wor.so 
in business than the previous year — and trying to get the amount at the few 
counters I had charge of as high as the previous year, or about the work, I 
had to wmrk as hard ns I could until 7 o’clock, and I fell, fainted, and got 
hysterics at the last minutes. 

Mr. Thompson. How' many hours had you been working a day then — tlu' 
previous time? 

Miss SriTiTLMAN. That W'us before Christmas time — the last 10 days — until 
7 o’clock, supposedly. 

Mr. Thompson. You closed at 7 o’clock? 

Miss ScHULMAN. The store closed at 7 o’clock, 

Mr. Thompson. And you started up at 8 o’clock In the morning? 

Miss ScHULMAN. About 8 o’clock; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you have to work overtime then to fix up your stock 
after the store is closeil? 

Mi.ss ScHULMAN. Certulnly ; I couldn’t leave the department. 

;Mr. Thompson. Abont how much overtime did you have to put in before 
Christmas on your stock? 
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Miss SciiULMAN. I put in as high as an hour ami a quarter every day. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlien the time of your employment for tlie 10 days precmling 
Clirjstmus would be from 8 o’clock until 8 o’clock, with about an liour off for 
luncli V 

Miss ScHULMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you return to work after recovering from your illness, 
or fainting spell? 

Miss Hctuh.man. Praelicully recovered, and workial there a day and a half 
and was laid off. 

Mr. Thompson. Tiien you were laid off? 

Miss ScTiui.MAN. y<‘S, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you seeking for employment after that? 

Miss SciuM.MAN. 1 certaiidy was. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you go to many places? 

Miss ir^ciH LMAN. X wtnit to H few ; I went to Sak’s; T went to MeCreery's; 
I went to Wanamuker’s; ami Dj)i>enlieim ik Collins Co.; 1 was pretty well 
recommended from the last few buyers I worke<l for, still I couldn't secure 
a position in all those stores. 

Mr. Thompson. What time of the year was this, January? 

]\liss SciirLMAN. Well, I was sick the lirst month, so 1 couldn’t look very 
well in January. Xiut in Cebriiary and March. 

Mr. Thompson. Were yon looking for a place? 

Miss S(’in:i,MAN. I certaiidy was. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that the time they ai'e taking on lielp in the usual dry 
goods storii — are they employing InJp in that lime of year? 

Miss ScHUJ.MAN. Well, they are always ready to take an experienced 
worker on. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, did you liave any difficulty In getting employment? 

Miss Schulman. Well, nolxsly would take me in the stores. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any opinion as to the reason they did not take 
you in? 

Miss ScHin.MAN. I certainly havi'; beeauso of my belonging to the union. 

Mr, Thompson. 'Was that pretty widl known, that you lielonged to the union? 

JMiss ScHUPMAN. \\'ell, you know \\hen >ou g(‘t a i>osith)U in a department 
store, and you are (‘xpin-ienciMl, why, they generally lind out the previous store 
you worki'd for and ask tor information in regard to yoiir exiHunence, and 
other things, and gcmeral character and conduct, and so forth, and it is only 
natiii*al that it must 1 h‘ lu'eause I belong to the union and they let the other 
stor(*s know that very quiekly 

Mr. TfJOMPsoN. Yes; but you don’t understand me exactly. What I want to 
get at is, what you know of >our own knowhalge now. You have already 
stateil why you think you were dismissed; that It was because of your be- 
longing to the union. You stated that they said your actions were queer, they 
laid you off’. Now, wdiy do you tliink you were nd’usiMl employment at the 
other stores, because you belonged to tlie uniou — just simply the fact that >ou 
could not gi't emi)h*yment? 

Miss ScHi’LMAN. Xiecause, you pee, a few of the detectives from tlie store I 
w'orked for knew^ the others in the other store and they recognized me quickly. 

Mr. T’hompson. Well, during this time did you use Maiulel’s store us a ref- 
erence? 

Miss Schulman. Oh, certainly, I did, 

Mr. Tuomi'son. Did you ever stop referring to them in making your appli- 
cation for positions? 

Miss Schulman. This last position. 

Mr. Thompson. And then you got a position? 

l\Iiss Schulman, Immediately. 

I\lr. Thompson. Have you had any other friend that has liad the same ex- 
lierienee? 

Miss Schulman. Yes; and they weren’t even connected with the union — 
Just because they w'ere friends the su]K?rintendent thought they must sympa- 
thize with the actions of the union, therefore laid them off, and they did the 
same thing — went to A. I. N’aram’s store and tried to get a place to work and 
could not get a position. And as .soon as they stopped giving that store as a 
rei'onniiendation they .seenreil positions also in a store. 

Mr. Thompson. How many of these girls were there, about? 

Miss Schulman. laiid off two girls, and afterwards two more. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know the names of those girls? 

Miss Schulman. Yes ; but I could not give them. 
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Mr. Thompson. Could you give them to the conimlsslfth privately? I don’t 
mean publicly here now, but would you be willing to give their names after 
a whih^ 

Miss ScHULMAN. You see 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Well, you think that over. You need not 
answer that just now. 

Are you acquainted with the general condition of the department stores in 
Brooklyn? 

Miss StuuTLMAN. Ycs, sir. Do you want me to stale that? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; tell me first how you know of the conditions. Yon 
worked at Namm’s. Now, what other stores are there that you were spwiklng 
of, and what Is the source of your information? 

Mi.ss SoiiuLMAN, Well, you see, I had first worked in two other stores, pn*- 
vious to A. I. Kamm & Son; otherwise I would not he getting $7 a wei*k as an 
exi)erlenced clerk. 

Mr. Thompson. What other stores did you work in, and how long did you 
remain there? 

Miss ScHuiAtAN. The first store I worked in, derwirtinent store, was Abraham 
& Strauss, Fulton Stretd, Brooklyn ; 1 work(‘<l tliere half a y<‘ar. And then I 
worked in Battermari’s ; that is on Broadway, Brooklyn. I worked there for 
half a year, and 1 lett both places luH’ause of illness at the time. 

Mr. Thompson. Those are both Brooklyn stores? 

IMlSS SCHULM VN. Yes. 

IMr. Thompson. Are you acquainted with the general condition in the Brook- 
lyn stores now? 

Miss Sc'Ht;lm \N, Afl(‘r working so many yiairs. certainly; ami If you work 
for years iu a store, you keep going there all the timi' 

Mr. d’liOMPSON. What are the general conditions of the people in the Brook- 
lyn stores, for instance, with reference to health? 

Idiss Wohulman. In the particular store f workc'd for, they told you C o’clock. 
Many of the stores, especially the Broadway stores and the fine stores, would 
close Wednesdays and Saturdays at 7 o’clock, and often a little later. And 
fine particular store, Batterman’s, where tit certain times the superintendent 
talvos on licl}). lie doesn’t take them on in the usual way; they are sujiposed 
to make application, but be lines them up in front of him and he sizes them up 
and clioosi s the ones tluit he ttiki's for a short time, and then dismisses the 
girls. The gi^ls are dismissed at tmy old time. ’rh(‘y iiiwer know when they 
are going to be dismissiHl. They gid their saltiry ami they get a slip in their 
enveloia^ saying that their servi(*es are no longer requircH.1, no matter how long 
thi'y have lieen there. And when a girl has worked there some years and 
finally received a bit of a raise, why, she Is always expecting to be laid off any 
time. And they have a general fining system, ami these little children, 14 and 
15, and s<.ime (]iiestion of their age of 14. are running there ns messengers and 
cash girls and stock girls there, at the bid of everybody. Why, the sales clerk 
has everything to say to them, to tell her to run (din ks, to bring parc'els over 
to the wrapiier, and give it to the wrapiier — the lloorwalker has everything to 
say to them. And then tliere is the fioorwalker; the floorvv’alker has everytihng 
to say to her to get her to run messages right along, and so with everybody. 
Everybody has a say to the cliild. Slie has got to go for everybody, and she 
only gets $3 a week; ami the stock girls, who are dusting stock and assisting, 
even in waiting on customers, and running up and down for vStock to get tho 
stock ready in case things are not in place at the counter, and lots of other 
work, and to assist the head stock cl(n'k in their work. They are very little girls 
and they work hanl. I would sometimes say that they w^ork much harder than 
tlie sales clerks themselves. And w^e hear that they work shorter hours, but 
they certainly do not. They work to the last minute. 

IMr. Thompson. Do you think the girls would be willing to appear as wit- 
nesses here, or would they be afraid to appear? 

Miss Schulman. Certainly would be afraid. 

Mr. Thompson. Why would they be afraid to appear? 

Miss S(^HULMAN, Because they would lose tbelr positions. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there girls willing to tell of the conditions to the in- 
spectors ? 

Miss ScHTJCMAN. Oh, no; Ivecause the assistant superintendent walks along- 
side of the Inspector, and if they dare to tell other than what the superin- 
tendent wants them to ti'll they would soon be laid off, even that very day or 
the next day. 

Mr. Thompson, That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Walsh. Any questions? 

Commissioner Garretson. Did you ever receive any overtime while you 
worked at Naiuin’s? 

Miss ScHTjLMAN. Novor. 

Commissioner Garretson. Never. Or any meal allowance? 

Miss SciiULMAN. Never. 

Commissioner Garretson. In case of sales girls, are they fined in case they 
make an error In cliange, ami are they compelled to make restitution of the 
amount and furnish it from their wage? 

Miss Schulman. Simply it is taken out of their salary; that is all. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are the cashi(^rs als(» fined for errors in change? 

Miss SciiULMAN. I should say so. especially in the crowded Christmas sea- 
son. I know (tf girls during the Christmas time that were $10 or so (locked. 

Commission(‘r Garretson. Have you ev<‘r known both the sales girl and the 
cashier both to be docked for the same amount — same offense? 

Miss ScHtTL}>fAN. Gh, no; it is either one or tiie other. 

Commissioner Garretson. One or the other, but they don’t nail them both? 

Itliss ScHXTi.MAN. No; they don’t do that so far. 

Commissioner Lennon. I would like to know how long you were a member 
of tlie union before you were discharged? 

Itliss ScHULMAN. lUit from tiie very beginning. 

(’ommissioner Lennon. I know; but w’hen was that. 

Miss ScHci.MAN, I can’t 

Commissioner Lennon (interrupting). About how long? I don’t care to a 
day. 

Miss SciixTLMAN. Well, ovxT a year. 

Commissioner Lennon. Were you an officer in the union? 

Miss ScHxu.MAN. No, sir. 

Commissioner I.ennon. What reason have you to hold that you were dis- 
charged for being a member of the union? What is it that convinced you that 
that is the reason? 

Miss ScHULMAN. Simply because when I came in, after I was dismissed, to 
see some of the girls whom I liked, the floorwalker asked the other girls what 
I was doing there; talking organization again — making trouble? 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, did jou make any trouble before you wi're 
discharged? 

Miss ScHX’LAiAN. None at all. Why, the buyer kicked as much as he could 
to get me buck. 

Commissioner T>ennon. I want to ask you something about — I understood 
you to say that if a customer came in after making a purchase — perhaps an 
hour or so, or more or less time — and claimed that they gave you more money 
than you returned change for, that it had to be made good. Do you think that 
that was the general policy of tlie store, to take the word of the customer that 
came in that way, or did tliey give a hearing to the clerk? 

Miss SCHULMAN. They asked her her side of the case, but they always told 
the customer that it would be made good, and they simply charged the amount 
to the girl. I w as even charged last summer $4. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Well, does it often occur, that kind of thing, in the 
stores? Did you ever hear of it, besides your own case of $4? 

Miss SniuLMAN. Oh, certainly; accustomed to it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, that seems to a man up a tree that that is a 
pretty good store for the speculators — that they would have nothing to do but 
go and get money. That is all. 

Chirman Walsh. How many young ladies were employed ; how’ many girls 
altogether employed there? 

Miss ScHULMAN. I don’t know the exact figure, but 

Chairman Walsh. Well, approximately? 

Mbss ScHui.MAN. About a thousand, I would say. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any other stores under their names; have they 
any other stores that that particular firm Is connected with, in New York or 
elsewhere? 

Miss Schijlman. Not that I know” of. 

Chairman Walsh, Have they any connection with any other store? 

Miss Scnui.MAN. I have no information in regard to that. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you. 

Call your next, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. I will call Mr. Little. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE LITTLE. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Little, will you please give us your name and your 
address? 

]Mr. Little. George Little, 871 Glenmore Avenue. 

Mr. Thompson. And your oeeui)alion? 

Mr. Little. Carpet cutter. 

Mr. Thompson. Working now? 

Mr. Liti’i.e. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Where? 

Mr. LrjTTLK. Madison Carix^t Co. 

Mr. Thompson. That is in New York? 

Mr. Liitle. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you ever employed in one of the department stores in 
New York? 

Mr. Little. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. When were you employed, and in what store? 

I^fr. luTTLE. In Siegel'Cooper’s, about two years ago. 

Mr. Thompson. How long did you work with them, and what occupation did 
you have with them? 

Air. liiTTT.E. Carpet cutter; about a year and a half 1 worked there. 

Mr. Thompson. What time of the year was it when you left their employ- 
merit? 

Mr. Tuttle. February, 

Isir. Thompson. 1013? 

IMr. Tuttle. 1012. 

Mr. Thompson That is two years ago? 

Mr. luTTLE. Yes, sir. 

I\Ir. Thompson. Why did you leave? 

IMr. Tuttle. Well, I got involved Nvith a man that was doing some crooked 
work. 

('/hair man Walsh. What is your nain(‘? 

Mr. Tuttle. George I>ittle. 

Chairman Walsh. Try to speak a little louder. We can not catch what you 
say. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the reason for your di.sehnrge? 

*^ir. Tuttle. Well, tlu^re was a man doing crooked work, and we were involved 
with it. 

^Ir. Thompson. What was the man and what was the crooked work, and 
how did it Involve you? 

Mr. Little. Well, we got goods — my own particular case. I can stale for 
my own case that I bought .$50 or $60 worth of goods, and I avus having them 
sent out, and this man approached me about putting some lining in my carpets, 
so it kind of appealed to me, so I said, “ Go aheail, if you want to,” and he 
put 18 yards of lining in my carpet. He had been doing crooked work right 
along, so M'hen it got out and he told \vhat he had done, and so in other 
cases, so he told about me. So I was called down, and I had to acknowledge 
that I had done it ; so I paid for it and got discharged. 

Mr. Thompson, What did you do after that? 

Commissioner Lennon. What Is crooked about that? 

Mr. Thompson. I think this is clear, that, from the testimony of the witness, 
that he bought $50 or .$60 worth of carpet from his own store, and the man 
there that was doing that crooked work gave him 18 yards of lining, and he 
took it without paying for it ;and then the firm found it out, and he did pay 
for it ; and then, after that, l»e Ava.s discharged. 

Chairman Walsh. He was dischargefi? 

Mr. Little. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What about the other men with you? 

Mr. Little. Well, they were discharged, too, 

Mr. Thomp.son. What had they been guilty of doing? 

Mr. Little. Well, they bought goods and paid this man, and he pocketed 
the money instead of turning it in. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, did they buy goods in the regular way prescribed by 
the firm for employees to purchase goods? 

Mr, IuTm.E. Yes; but where they w^ere in error, they gave him the money, 
thinking he would turn it in, and instead of him turning It in he put it in his 
own pocket. 
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Mr. Thompson. Well, In your case, at least, you knew you wei’o not paying 
for the goods? 

Mr. luTTi.K. Yes; he approached me, and it appealed to me at the time, and 
I, like a fool, fell for it. 

]Mr. Thompson. Well, what did you do? Did you search for a job after that? 

Mr. Littlk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Tell what you did and where you went, and how often. 

Mr. liiTTi.K. I went to Stern P>ros., and I worked there a week, and they 
discharged me. 

Mr. Thompson. Where is that? 

Mr. liPm E. Stern Pros. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. Did tliey tell you any rea.son for discharging you? 

Mr. LrTTLE. No; only the foreman told me my reference was not satisfactory, 

Mr. Thompson. Now, how long have you been working as a carpet layer? 

Mr. Litti.e. In the carpet business? 

Mr. Thomi’son. Yes; as carp(‘t cottier and layer? 

Mr. Li'itle. I^dfteen or twenty years, 

Mr. Thompson. I dd the linn of Greeiduit-Slegel & Cooi)er find any fault with 
your work? 

Mr. Lit'J’ek. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You may slate whether you consiiler yourself a goo<l work- 
man at your trade. 

Mr. Li'itee. According to th(‘ fonunan, I was. IT(‘ had nothing to find fault 
with, tnid eveiybody sympathized with nu" and thought 1 had been led into It. 

Mr. Thompson, (huierally, was your work found fault with, or was it satis- 
factory to the people you dhl work for? 

Mr, Tjttie No, sir; m*\er found fault with; never 

Mr. Thompson. About how' much was this lining >ou took worth? 

Mr. LtTTi.E. About 10 ccaits a yard. 

Mr. Thompson. AIxmt $1.80? 

Mr. Little. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlam where idse did you apjily for work? 

Mr. Litti.e. In Loeser’s, in Brooklyn, 

Mr. Thompson. Dlil you get work there? 

IMr, Little. Y(‘S, sir; and worked there a we(*k. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlnm wluit <hd they ti'll you? 

Mr. Little. Told me my referene<‘s were not satisfactory, and the foreman 
lohl mo he nevi'r could emjiloy me again. 

Mr. Thompson, Tell you why your references were not satisfactory? 

IMr. Litti.e. No, sir. 

IMr. Thompson. Did he tell .you from wdiom the referenee came? 

Mr. Little No, sir. 

Till’. 'riioMPSoN. Of course, you understood what it was? 

Mr. Liitle. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TuoMi'SON. Did you seek work anywhere else? 

Mr. Iuttle. Well, no; I Jobbed around ditTerimt places, and then I eventually 
got with a firm, and that firm w’ent out of business. 

Mr. Thompson Now. a little nu're in (hdail about that. Did you go to other 
firms in (his city to get work? 

IMr. Little. Wliy, no; I lost heart then and tliought I was done for wdien I 
got turned down in two housi's, and I tliougld there was no use of my going 
any place else ; so, of course, I w ent to nonunion houses then. 

Mr. Thompson. What houses did you go to? 

Mr. luTTT.E. I went to Phejipard-Knapp’s, and I stayed there until the firm 
went out of business. 

Mr. Thompson. How long was that? 

Mr. Little, At Slieppard-Knapp’s— I worked there about four inontbs or 
five months. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlien wbat did you do? 

Mr. Little. M'ell, then I had another long siege of loafing. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you seek work at any of the union houses, as you call 
them? 

Mr. Litti.e. No, sir; beiaiuse I happened to get into this Sheppard, Knapp & 
Co. during the busy season, so that tliere was no use applying to any place 
after the slack season came on, and a year or two ago I got into this Madison 
Carpet Co. 

Mr. Thompson. When you were wmrking — you stated you got places at two 
stores? 
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Mr. Little. Yes, .sir. 

Air. Thompson, Did you apply at other stores when you were not eniploytHi? 

Mr. Little. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson In regard to the ease of ihe otlier nii'ii, >ou think that tliey 
did not know that tlie money was being stolen by the per.son they bought the 
goods from? 

Mr. TjITTLE. They knew ab.solutely notliing about it. 

Mr. Thompson. They knew notliing about it? 

Mr. Little. No, sir. 

Mr. Thomi'son, M'ere you all together tliere ami tired all together? 

Mr. Littf.e. No, sir. We were taken into the odiei* one at a lime iH'fore the 
house (h'tective. 

Mr. Thompson. But you were tired on the saim^ day? 

Air. Dittle. Well, two or three of us were tired the same day. I was brought 
dowui one day and discharged the next. 

Air. Thompson. Well, do >ou know anything alwuit tin* cases of the other 
men as to how they were heard? 

Air. Little. 1 am not jiositive about the particulars of that, only that the^y 
bought these remnants and paiil the man. 

Mr. Thompson. AVell, are there any of thesi* other men that know un.\ thing 
about it? 

Air. Little. One of them will be here; y<‘s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Who was tlu‘ judge in the ease of your dischai’ge? 

Air. Litti.e, Nobody hut tln^ house detect iv(‘ 

Mr. Thompson. \Adio was the jinlge, if you know, lu tin* cast's of ti'e dischargi^ 
of the other men? 

Air. Ihttt.e. Tin* same man. 

Air. ^Phompson. AVhat appeal is allowed from him. if you knoNv; to what 
otlicers of the hrm, by tin* tiian? 

Mr. Little. 1 don’t know' of any. 

Air. Thompson. Wt*ll, did you try to tain* your <as<‘ higher? 

Air. Litti.e. I was told — tin* huvt'r told iin* that in* telt that 1 was imnu'ent, 
and that he was going to <lo what In* con’d for iin*. lb* went liigln*!', hut they 
told him that 1 woultl liave to take mine like the rest of th(*m 

Air. Thompson. That is all. 

Ohairmai Walsh. Call yniir nt*\t. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES A. BIGELOW. 

Air. Thomi’son. Will ymi givt* ns >onr nann* and your address? 

Air, Bigelow’, (diarlt's A. BlgchAv, -1 k’l Sln*ppard Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Air. Thompson. Wliat is youi- occuiiation? 

Air. Bigelow, Carjiet lay(>r. 

Air. Thompson, An* you working now? 

Air. Bigelow. Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. Do you cart* to tt*II when*, or would >ou rather not? 

Air. Bigki/)W’. Walker llisted. 

Air. Thompson. Did you ever w'ork at 8ii‘gel-( 'oojK'r’s? 

Air. Bjget.ow’. I did. 

Mr. Thompson. I low' long did you work ftir them, and when did you leavt* 
their employ un'ut and Iniw ? 

Air. Bigelow. I worked for them about two years. I h'ft about tw’o years ago 
ill February. I got a piece of Iinoleuni, a remnant, and paid 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). What? 

Air. Bigelow. I bought a piet'e of Imoh'uin of the cutter up there, and paid 
for it at the remnant price, and it was supposed to be seid out to my bouse, 
which it was. 

Air. Thompson. Was it delivered out there by the company’s wagon? 

Air. Bigelow. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In the regular way? 

Air. Bigeiaiw. Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. In the regular wuiy. 

Air. Bigelow. I had little doubts of the man that sent it out. He was off on 
a little .spree, and I had a little doubt about it getting there, and so I Inquired 
and they could not find any record of it. 

Air. Thompson. Where did you inquire, and who could not find the reconl 

of It? 
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I\Ir. Ricelow. I inquired of Mr. Little over the phone, ^Ir. Little answered 
tlie ])li<)ne Hint time; he tohl me he eoiild not find it, and he 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting,')- ’VVas Mr. Little the man who has just been on 
the stand here? 

I\lr. BfGEi.ow. Yes, sir. Then he inquired of the foreman, Mr. Bates, and Mr. 
Bat(‘s could not find a r(*cord of it, and the next morning he said to me, “ Did 
jou get your linoUuim?” 

Mr. Thompson. Who said that? 

Mr. Bigkeow. ]\Ir. Bates. 

Mr. 'ITioMPSoN. Tlie foreman? 

Mr. Bi(;ei.o\\ . Yes. 

Mr. Thomi’son. VV'as this the man you bought this from? 

Mr. Bigelow. No, sir ; Mr. Bates is the foreman. I bought this from the 
cutter. 

Mr. Thompson. What was his name? 

Mr. Bigelow. Oli\er. And he .said, “ Well, I wish you laid not gone to Oliver,” 
lie said, “for that linoleum; you should have come to mo.” Well, I said, “I 
was In a hurry at the time, and so 1 asked him if he would give it to me, and 
I paid him for it.” Well, lie said, “ I can not find no record of it.” A night 
or two aftiT that Mr. Little stoitped at my house and asked if I had the ticket 
Mhich came with the linoleum, and I saiil “Yes; I guess so,” and I went up- 
stairs and got it and gave it to Mr. Little, and h(‘ gav(‘ it to Mr. Bates. 

Mr. TTiompson. What kind of a tickiT was that, and who makes out these 
tickets? 

Mr. Biget.owl Usually the salesnum mak(‘ them out. and it was simply 

Mr. Thompson. Well, who made it out in this case? 

Mr, BiGEi.owL Mr. Oliver made it out. 

Mr, Thompson. Was it the regular form used by tlu' firm? 

^Ir. Bigelowl Y(‘s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Oo ahead; eoinplete your story. 

Mr. Bigelow. And so Mr. Bates trieil to trace it, and he finally came down 
into the office; ami a day or so after that ^Ir. Bates came to me and said wui 
are wanti'd in tlie ofH(*e; h(‘ said they can’t find no charges or any money being 
paid. I went down to the oflice and confronted the house detective, Mr. Barnett, 
and he put me through the third degree there — asked me about it — and I tohl 
him 1 bought it from him (Oliver). He asked me if I had paid for it, and I 
said yes. So he culled IMr. Oliver dowm; and IMr. Oliver denied it at first, and 
finally he acknowledged that he had; and they asked him where the money 
was for it, and lu* sai<l he had it in his pocket; he pul it in his pocket and siumt 
it. Then he said, there is all of you carpet layers up lu're that are getting 
little remnants of me olT and on, and he said you have been trying to induce 
me into si'lliiig goods below cost. All that sort of business. And he said, “ I am 
going to expose you.” 

Mr. Thompson. Oliver said this? 

Mr. Bigelow'. Oliver said this to Mr. Barnett. And wdth that he imllerl out 
his little pocketbook and gave the date where he had shipped a pii'ce of goods 
to this one and a piece of goods to that one ; and, of course 

Mr. Thompson. Had he shipped any goods to you? 

IMr. Bigelow. He had previous to that. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you pay for those goods or not? 

Mr. Bigelow. Why, I paid what he asked me. The first mess of goods that 
came out to my plaee, I bought 10 yards of liulng, and when I openeil it I 
found tliere w'as 12 yards. I said nothing about it, of course. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, w’hen you bouglit these goods from Oliver did you fol- 
low the usual practice of the employees in buying goods in that store? 

Mr. Bigeix)W. Well, I afterwmrds found tliat it wuis the habit, of course, to 
go to the salesman, Mr. Barnett. He said to me, “ Who authorized you to trade 
wdth one of the workmen here?” “ Well,” I said, “ there Is others been doing 
it ; it WMis very much quicker stepping over to a man on the floor wdth you and 
saying, ‘ Will you please cut off so much for me, and here is the money for it, 
and send it out to my house,’ rather than to go dowmstairs and hunt up the 
salesman.” 

Mr. Thompson. Well, when employees buy goods from a store do they get a 
m'elpt ticket like anybody else? 

Mr. Btgeix>wl No, sir; nobody gets a receipt ticket that I know of. 

Mr. Thompson. Or a sales ticket, whatever you call it? 

Mr. Bigelow. Not that I know of. 
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Mr. Thompson. Go aliend. What occurred down there? 

Mr. liiGELOw. He said, “What did you pay for tluit paper?” I said, “I gave 
him a half dollar for 10 yards;” and he sai«l, “And you got 12.” I saitl, “ I did.” 
lie said, “Then,” he said, “you bought some linoleum,” he said, “a little while 
later than that to go down Vo a little summer place of mine;” and I said, “1 
did;” and he said, “ What did you pay for that?” and I told him as near as 1 
could remember, and he told me that I should have gone down to the salesman. 
And then about the other goods, why, of course, that I bought, why that is how 
he happentHl to llnd out that Oliver was selling these goods and ke('ping the 
money. Then he said, “ You know that goods is worth more than you paid for 
it.” i said, “They were having a sale of that goods on ihat day that 1 bought, 
and I paid the sale price.” “Well,” he said, “You know that was regidar 
stock.” 1 said, “ I kiu'w nothing of the kiml.” Oliver .^^aid that he cut it otf 
the regular stock for me. Well, in order to get out of it they told me I would 
have to pay the dilTerence betw^een that linoleum and the extra yard or two of 
lining that I had sent out Ix'fore they would give me my money. 

Mr. Thomi'son. How much was that? 

Mr. Bioet.ow. Well, I don’t remember now, but it was not — it was around a 
couple of dollars, I guess; something like that So upon that, why, I said, 
“You have got the best of it, of course; I shall ha\e to do so.” So he took 
the difference, as he said. I paid — T had to pay for a remnant what T should 
Iiave got regular goods for; perfect goo<is. I got im|K‘rf('ct goods and was 
paying the jirice the perf(H*t goods vas worth, and iii'^tead of gidtlng that 1 
was obliged to pay for good goods. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what occurred then? Were you discharged? 

Mr. Bigelow, Then I w’as discharged. 

Mr. Thompson, Did ho give you any reason other than these things you have 
stated? 

Mr. Bigelow. Nothing at all. 

Mr. Thompson. Who decidtMl as to tla^ prop(u* amount you were to pay? 

Mr. P>r(.Ei.ow. IMr. Barnett. 

Mr. Thompson. He is the house detective? 

Mr. Bigelow. The house <let(‘ctive. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you tr.\ to take your case any higher? 

Bigelow. M’ell, I tried to s(‘(‘ wlahluw tin* fori'inan, Mr. Bates, couhl 
intercede or do anything, and he said he could not. He said, “ It is out of my 

Mr' Thomi'son. Was there any method or mb' by which employees of that 
firm might take the question higher; the (luestion of their discharge or abuses 
higher up? 

^Ir. Bigelow. Not that I know of. 

Itlr. Thompson. Did the store detective settle all such cases as that? 

Mr. Bigelow, He did in our case, and I guess he did in all <-ases that I know 


of, of that kind. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you seek for a not law job el.sewhere? 

Mr. Bigelow. Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. Did you get one? 

Mr. Bigelow. I obtaine<l employment in Stern Bros, for a week, and at the 
end of a Aveek I w'as told my seiwices were no longer re(iuired, and I went 
up to the foreman and I asked him the cause of it, and he said my reference 
was not good, satisfactory. 

Mr. Thompson. Did they need workers at that time? 

Mr. Bigelow. How is that? ^ 

Mr. Thompson. Did they neeil workers in your department at that tlmeil 

Air Bigelow, YT*s, sir; they were bu.sy with the new store. 

Air. Thompson. Did you go anywhere else and get a position? 

Air Bigelow. I then obtained a position in Wanamaker’s, and I worked there 
a week and then I was told the same thing; my services were no longer re- 
quired.’ I asked the foreman in regard to It. He said, “ It seems to be the 
reference was unsatisfactory.” 

Air. Thompson. He did not tell you exactly what it was? 

Air. Bigelow. Well, he said that w’as all that they could come to the conclu- 
sion about. ^ ^ ^ - 

Air. Thompson. How long were you out of employment? 

Air. Bigelow. Well, all told, about seven or eight months. 

Air. Thompson. Are you a inarrie<l man? 

Mr. Bigeixiw. Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. Any children? 
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Ml*. liiGERow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Where, finally, <li(l you get employment? 

Mr. JlioKLow. At Walker & Heisler. 

Mr. ITiomv.son. Are you working there now? 

Mr. HiCiELow. Yes, sir. ^ ^ 

Mr. Thompson. Wluit wag(‘S di.l yon get at Oremihut s, and what are you 

receiving now? 

Mr. liioET.ow. Twenty-seven dollars at Greenhuts. 

Mr. Tiiomi'SON. Wlmt? , , ,, 

Mr. llHiKLow. Twenty-seven dollars at Gri'enhuts; twenty-two dollars now. 
Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(dialrmnn Walsh. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, there is another question T would like to ask. 

AVasnT it nnusnul to buy from aiivcme hut a regular salesman? 

Mr. ni<;Ki.ow. I aft(*rwards iimlerstoo<l tliat It Mas niiusiial — that that is 

where 1 done wrong. . 

Mr. IhioMPSON. How long w(>re you working at the .store previous to this 

time? 

Mr. nroKLow. Well, about two years. 

Mr. Thompson. About two ,\ears? 

Mr. lUdELow. Yes, sir. . 

.Mr. d'HoMPSoN. During that time had >ou seen any mnployws tniying gwals 

there? 

I\lr. TMuf.lowl Yes, sir. 

I\lr. Thompson. In otlier deparl merits? 

Ml*. llHiKT.ow. No, sir; not in othm* (U'partments. 

Air. Thompson. Had yon evi'r heard ol enqiloyees in other departments talk- 
ing about it — lu'urd them talking about it? 

Mr. llKiEi.ow. .No. sir. 

I\Ir. Thompson. Nevm*? 

Mr. ItniKLow. No, sir; not of any other departments. 

Mr. Thompson. You say when yon lioiigld this yon believed you were follow- 
ing the regular custom? . , 

Iilr. lliGEi ow. 1 believed 1 was doing perfe<‘tly right ; yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are not employs ees entithsl to a diseount on purchases? 

IMi*.’ lUoEi.ow. Y(‘S. Kir. 

^Tl* qbioMPsoN. Or were then? 

Mr Bigelow. I believe they wore entitled to it. , ^ ^ 

Mr. Thompson. What is the basis of your beluT, and when did you hold that 

^’*^Mr.’BiGELOW. As I undei*stand it was always eustomary, the same as in every 
other department storf-~the <‘mplo>oi‘s were entitled to frimi o to 10 per amt. 

Mr Thompson Did vou understand that priomais to this tinu*. 

Mr*. Bigelow. Nh), sir'; not e.\a<'tl\ In that partic'iilur store I did not. 

]\lr. Thoaipson. T mean, did you sort of have that opinion? 

Mr. TiroMPsoN^ How’were you going to get tliis iliscount, then, Avlion you paid 
the money directly over the counter? 

^ Mr Bm.Eiow. When you an* buying irregular goals, daniagiMl goods, or rem- 
nants they are sold below the regular prices, therefore you are not entitled to 
ai V discount ; therefore I looked tor no dis<‘ount. I was ge ting the goods, say 
for instance, that is worth $1 for cSO amts. I couldn’t hardly expect a .liscount 

^"iNln’lTioMPsoN. Take this linoleum, what kind of goods w*as that? 

I^Ti* Bigelow. Well, it Avns print goods. It wms \vorth, probaiily, $1. 

Mr Thompson. Was it taken right out of stock? , ^ 

Mr. Bmm.ow.'No, sir; this was remnants. It was what was left off a yards 

roll, sav, 10 or 12 yard pieces. 

Mr. Thompson. How many yards were there n your piece 

Ml*. Bigelow'. The lirst piece, alioiit, I guess, it was about lo jards. 

Mr. I’noMPsoN. About 15 yanls? 

Mr. Bigei.ow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that a remnant? 

Mr. Bigelow. Yes, sir; that v^as. That was in two pieces. 

Mr BnXow^^Yos,''sirV the both pieces probably wouhl measure about 15i 
yards’, orpiece was damaged-the smallest piece. The last piece that I 
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jxot, of course, that was about 12 yards, if 1 rerneiul>er ri^ht, 11 01:^12 yards; 
tliat was in j 2 :ood conditiou. 

jMr. Thompson. But was that taken off of stock or where? 

Mr. Bigelow. Oliver claims he cut it off stock, but I asktal him to sell me a 
remnant. 

Mr. Thompson. At the time did you know whether he sold you a remnant 
or did you know whether lie cut it off stock? 

Idr. Bigelow. I couldn’t say that. 

Mr. Thompson. You couhln’t say that ? 

Mr. Bigelow. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What did you pay for that piece of gcwxls? 

Mr. Bigelow. It came, I think, to $2.22, I believe. 

Mr. Thompson. Wluit was the regular price of that goods? 

Mr. liiGELow. Probably about $4.25. 

Chairman W.\i,sn. Mr. W' it ness, I would like to ask vou a <piestion 

In what purchase was It that you say you disco\ered a laict i- amount than 
what you had purchased after the goods got to your home? 

Mr. Bigelow. Ten yards of lining. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that the first ]mrchase or the second? 

Mr. Bigelow. That \\as the first imrrhase. 

Chairman Walsh. The first imrchasi'? 

l\Ir. Bigelow. Yes, sir. 

(Miairman Walsh. And you purchased how much? 

Mr. Bigelow. I asked for 10 \ards of lining and I got 12. 

Chairman Walsh. And you got 12? 

Mr. Bigei.ow. Yes, sir. 

(’hairman Walsh. How much pm* yard? 

Mr. Bigelow. Ten emits. 

(dmirman Walsh. You said, of course, you did not say anytldng about that. 
Why didn’t you say anything about it? 

Nlr. Bigelow. I thought possibly if it was a mistake, all right. If it was 
intmitional, I might gi't another man into trouble. 

Chairman Walsh. Your eonclusiou from all this matlm* is tliat the coiu'eru 
Mith which you worki'd ami witli which you luul tliis troulih^ communicated 
the circumstances to tliosc other firms at which you apjilied for employment? 

Mr. Bku’ow. Vi'S, sir. 

CliairnuiL Wh.sh. You were aski'd in those other places ^\here you had 
formerly woi Ked, of ('ourse, and .nou ga\e thosi* ]>ia<-es? 

Mr. Bigelow. Yes, sir. 

Cluiiniiaii Walsh. And you stated all of these facts that > on have given 
here to the gentleman who (‘xammed .\ou at this place ^\ here >ou worked, 
where you wei'C working, diil you? 

Mr. Bigel()\\. What do .\ou mmin? 

Ciuiirinan Walsh, All tlie facts tliat yon liave gi\en here you gave to tin* 
man that examined you before you w('r<‘ discbargiMl? 

Mr. Bigelow. Yes, sir. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. So your comlusioii is that wlieii you referre<l to this 
bouse, the placi'S at, wldc’li you made tlu^ application, call(><l upon your refer- 
ence and were told this story that .^oll have told, and that >ou were therefore 
discharged ? 

Mr. Bigelow. That is about the idea. 

Chairniaii Walsh. 1 think that is all 

(Mmmissioner O’Connell. What becaim* of tlie man who .sold you those 
goods? 

Mr. Bigelow. He was discharged, with the understanding tliat he leave the 
city and never come in again. 

(Mranilssioner O’Connell. How do you know that? 

Mr. Bigelow. I understand that from Mr. Bates, the foreman of the Green- 
hut- Jslegel-Cooper Co. 

(Commissioner O’tMNNEiL. What was the other gentleman’s name? 

Mr. Bigeihw. Oliver. 

Commissioner 0 ’(C()nnetl. Oliver? . 

Mr. Bigelow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O^foNNELi.. Mr. Bates told you Mr. Oliver was discharged 
with the understandLug— in other word.s, he was not prosei-ute<l? 

Mr. Bigelow. No, Sir. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. If he would leave the city, he would not he prose- 
cuted ? 
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I\lr. TOokt,ow. Yes, sir; and not return, 

<N)inniissioner O’Connell. Has lie left the city, do you know? 

Mr. Bigelow. How? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has he left the city, do you know? 

Mr. Bigelow. He left the city and went to Jersey awhile, ami a short time 
a}?o he came back apiin and mmle a visit to the store on a pay day and went 
throuj'h some of the men’s clothes up there. 

Commissioner O’Connei.t. Who is Mr. Bates? 

^Ir. Bigelow, Formnan of tiie carpet W'orkroom. 

Commissioner 0 ’(’onnell. Now? 

Mr. Bigelow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. At this store? 

Idr. Bigelow. Y('s. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is his full name? 

Mr. Bigelow, (b'orjre Bates. 

(Mmmissioner O’Connei.l. (leor^^e Bat<*s? 

IMr. Bigelow. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W.m.sti. Coininisslorn'r ('ommons would like to ask yini a question. 

Commissioner (’ommons. When :,ou applied to Stern’s and ^Vanamaker's did 
you sl^m an application? 

Mr. Bigelow. I did. 

Commissioner Commons, And in that did you p:lve refereiu'cs? 

jMr. Bigelow. I did, but 1 hdt out Creenhut’s-Sie^^el & (’ooper's for a ref- 
erence, 

(’ommlssioner (Mmmons. Siegel & Cooper’s was where you had been? 

Mr, Bigelow. W’here I had tuam at the time 

Commissioner Commons (interruptlnj^). You did not refm* to tlieiu? 

Mr. Bigelow. 1 did not refiT to them ; no, sir. 

(’ommissloner Commons. Wimt other reference did yon ^ive to Stern’s and 
Wanamaker’s? 

Mr. Bigelow. I pave in Wanamaker’s, I Kav(‘ Cnumhut-Sii'LG'l (kioper’s. 

Commissioner (’ommons. But yon did not ai'e Stern’s? 

Mr, Bigeuiw. But I did not give Stern’s; well, I did not work in Stm-n’s until 
after I left Wanuinaker’s. 

(kmnnissioiu'r Commons. Then, Stern’s did not have from you a refiTence to 
Sieiiel .V Copper’s? 

Mr. Bigelow. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. And that was the place from Mhere you had been 
discharged on account of taking this extra 

l\lr. Bigelow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. How hmg after you were employed at Stern’s were 
von toi<l that vou references wmn' not good? 

Mr. Bigelow, I was told the very next day, when I Mont up and asked the 
foreman why I was dischurgiMl. 

Commissioner (’ommons. You had Vieen working there about a week? 

]Mr. Bigelow. One week. 

Commissioner Commons. If you did not give them the reference how' did they 
get it? 

Mr. Bigelow. T couldn’t say. Of course, as I understand, there is a dry- 
goods association that all these references go to from every store, and when 
you apply in another store, this store refers them to the dry-goods association, 
and they hand it out to you, good or bad. 

Commissioner Commons. Why did you give the reference to Wanamaker and 
not give it to Stern’s? . u 

Mr. Bigelow. Well, Mr. Lltttle bad bad an experience in Stern s, where he 
gave bis reference of Greenhut-Slegel & Coojier, and so we thought I would see 
whether it did come from the association, to prove It In our own minds; there- 
fore I alienated the Greenhut-Slegel & Cooper matter, but when I was in 
Wanamaker’s the foreman told me, “ I wish you would put that down Greenhut- 
Slegel & Cooper, and if there is anything comes up about it, I will go down and 
try to make a fight for you.” ^ ^ ^ , 

Chairman Walsh. You did expect, however, that those stores would have 
some sort of data upon Instances of dishonesty upon the part of the employees, 
so that otliers may Inquire about it and be informed? You expected that, didn’t 
you, regardless of what other data they kept? 

^Ir. Bigelow. I pre.sume it is so. 

Chairman WApH. That is all ; thank you. 

Cull your nexrwitness, Mr. Thompson. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS L. GOODWIN. 

Mr. Ttiompson*. (Jive your luiine, juldross, and o(*oupation, if please. 

Mr. Goodwin. Thoiiia.s (Joo«l\viu. 1 ri'side at Anllu)U^\ Avenue, in The 
Eronx. My oceupatioii at the jiresent is a elerk 

I\Ir. Tiio.viPsoN. Have you evor worked iii dei»arUneut .stores? 

Mr. (iooDwiN. Yes. mt. 

Mr. ''I’lioMi-soN. What stoiavs hav<* >oii worked in? 

Mr. (lOODWix. J ha\(* worki'il lor toui* or live ot them 

Mr. 'riio.M I'soN. Well, what was (he last .s1oih‘ vou w<*rked in, and liow loni; 
dni you work then', and what work did ^ou do? 

Mr. (h)ODWiN. The la^t s((»re 1 worlosl at was Kt'sius- ; i wtuked tla'i*' ahoiit 
two mouths, when 1 resi.mu'd to lake another po.sition. 

IMr. Thompson. W iiat work did vou ilo there? 

Mr. Goodwin. I was tloor man thore. 

Mr. T'hompson. W’Ji(‘i(‘ did .vou W(uk hel<U(‘ lliat? 

Mr. Goodw in. Jh'ton' that was Rot lu-nlHa A ('o.. tlie l’’ourt«H‘nl h Slusd store. 
I was there two dilfcu’ent times. 1 r<'si,mu‘d om* time, hec.ius*' 1 vs as sick, hut 
all told I vsas tlaae about thns' and a Jiall .v«mis as lloor m.iu Ihior to that 
1 was with Saks A Go. 

Mr. 'Tjiomi’so.n. What did >ou do theu*? 

(JooDwiN. I had the (omplaint ih'partmmit tlano 

Mr, 'Jhio.vi psoN. J low lonji: wmv .vou theia'? 

.Mr. Goodwin. Well, 1 was vv ith Saks, I d«»n’( know 1 don‘1 know wiu'ther it 
was two or tliree .V(Mrs. 1 had the eomplaint depaitmeiit tor pait ol‘ the time 
tlu'ie, and aftmwvards 1 was transfmaa'd to the eloak and suit di/iiartnumt , in 
whieli they made a sp(‘eial eomplaint d(‘partm(mt. 

iMr. d'lloMPsoN. ()l whieh .voU Jiad ehai;j;e? 

Ml*. Goodwin. G1 whah L had. 

iMr. d'iioMPhoN. Ilow lon;4 were vou there'' 

iMr. Goodwin, i think I was tlnai' threi* .xiros with Saks; I am not certain 
as to th(‘ time. 

Mr. d’liovii'soN. What wort: did .vou do v\hu<‘ dal .vou vs oik liefore that 
time', ami vv hat place? 

Mr, Goodw i.N. Jtetore that 1 was with Simpson-i h a w 1 m d, in tlu' eom])jaiut 
departnu'nt. 

Mr. I'lioM i>s.,N. J^'or Imw lonii? 

Mr. Goodw 1... 1 was with Simpson-Graw ford for two .vears, something; alonj; 
there, two years and a iialf or two .vears, and thmi hetoie that 1 was with 
Wanamaker, 1 think four ^eais or lour ye.irs and a hall, with W'anamaker in 
the eom]ilaint (h'partmeiit. 

Ylr. ^i'liuMPsoN. In tin' eomplaint de))artment? 

iMr. Goodwin. Y'es, sir. 

IMr. Thompson. So, roimlil.v, .vou huvo somewhat over IP S|<‘ars’ expenenee in 
tlie eoinjihimt dejiartiiuMit? 

Mr. Goodwin. Yes, si> ; I thin! 1 know the eomplaint de))aitment about as 
■well as an.vhody. 

Mr. Thompson. ^\ hat is tlie eomiilaint de]iaitment? hat is the nature 
of the work there? 

Mr. Goodwin. The neari'st ilelinilion 1 (oiihl ^i'e "f Gie eoiniilaint depart- 
inent is a eertain Imre.iu or part of tlie department store in whieh all adjust- 
ments ns between the hrm and the customer, or tlie hrm and the emi)h).\ ees, are 
settled. That is about as <-oneise a meaniiiii: as ! can t^ove for a eomiilaint 
deparlmeiit. Of cour.se, I could into detail ami fine you a hundred ditCereiit 
things they do. 

IMr. Thompson. When those complaints come in and are to he adjusted, how, 
generally, are they adjusted? Wliat do the,v do? 

Mr, gOodwhn. You mean, of coui’se, tin' eom[ilain(s--as to what course the 
eomplaint takes? Ts tliat what I understand frmn your question? 

Mr. Thompson. YTs. 

Mr. Goodwin. Of eourso, all eoiiqilaints are different. There are two .sepa- 
rate classes of complaints. There are personal complaints made by the imli- 
vidunl customer to the department, and there are the mail eonqilaiiits. They 
are taken — the personal complaints are taken, usually, by a clerk at the window, 
who, in turn, assigns them to a tracer to adjust — to look them up, in other 
words. IMail eomiilaints are entereil in a register and kept track of, of course, 
and are traced by a tracer also. 
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A tr;H*('r is who tiikos tho complaint from fho time of its oi’ 

Its inception into tin* hiiildin^^, ami runs that <lown to tinil out what l>cM‘anu' of 
that jiarlicular }irti<‘lo or artiches of which that (Mistonicr lias ina(l«‘ a Kic’k. 
'That IS traced down, d'lie traces* limls it, and in the majority of tiie cases la' 
iiiids a ilia' on it, at Usmt. 

Mr. TiioAiesoN. Wia'n* those comielaiuts involve the worlc or tlie action of 
an emj»!()\ee, wluit Ih'coimcs of it? 

Mr. CooDwi.N' Wh'll. t la' action of an emtiloyee, of course, all comiilaints are' 
du(' to the actions ol tlie <‘ni{)lo> ces, whetla'r it is throuMh carelessia’ss, or tliey 
don t know an\ ladter, or a te'W other thing's of that kind, or tliroimh over- 
work', it is all due to an action of the employee, or else' tlu'ia' would not l)i' a 
conpihiint eh'partmeni, there \vouid not lie any ia‘cessity for it it they did not 
make' mistake's. 

Mi*. Tiiomi'sox. Wind about comiilaints about eiiiality of aoods*^ 

Mr. (looDwi.N. Tlu'.v, as a jte'ia'ral thinnk are assiy:n('d oven* to the bu>e'r of the; 
(h'parl na'ut. 

.Mr. 'rnoMi'seiN. Take' comjilaints- persemal complaints. What do >ou em 
then? 

Mr. (JoonwFN. M'he tracer is nssi;;ne'el tee wbe're' the erreir has oceairie'el; that 
is, as to win) is the cause' e)f the' e'rror, ami that is tlu' elut,\ of the e-omplaint 
ck'i'k ; while' in' must timl tin' jiackane' ami satisty the custonu'r, in' must adjust 
it in a manin'j' to know who is re'sponsibU' (e>r tliat error. 

Mr. TiioMi'SON We'll, he' loeeks it Up? 

Mr. Coon WIN. Yi's, sir. 

Mr. TnoMcsoN. Ami how, usually, are' his eh'e'ishins made'? What is driin' 
wltli the' ('mi)te)>('e'? What luuinm: is he j^ive'ii? 

Mr. CoeiDWix 'Tbi' e'mplo>c(‘ d<)e'S not e-eiine' inte» the epK'stion at all. 

Mr d’lio.M csoN. He* eloi's not? 

]\li‘. CeionwiN. Ne), sir. 'Tin* trace-r doe's that. The* tra<'e'r lake's tliat e'oni- 
plaint ami k<><'s out ; for insiane-e', if ye)u ^a.v llnd .>e)u bought sonu'tliin^ ami .you 
(lid not re'ce'ive* it, you bouitht it — you bought two waists — that is tiie* eerily way 
1 e'un e'Xplain it e'xactly. If .\ ou bonydd two waists, one* of wlinh ou did not 
re'ce'i^’<', and .nou w i ote a h'tte'r e>f e'omplaint in, e>r came' in tie'rsonally and made; 
>onr complaint, that would haxe* te) be* aeljusb'el b.\ the e'omplaint de])artniont. 
In some' store's the'y allow foreme'ii to do it, Init as a jiene'ral thinj: tin* complaint 
(‘h'rk doe's it lie* ^nx'S to the* eh'lne'ry slu'i'ts and In* knows what route that 
would be* em from the* aeldre'ss. and Ironi that be* j'oes threamh the* shee't, and lie* 
finds the* eh'partme'nt that must corivspond with the' w’aists and sah's numbe-r, 
and he ^oe's upstairs to the aiiditin;.r de*[)artine'nt ami pu'ts a elupHeado or e'eiiey. 
tissue coi^y, w liie'lu've'r syste'iii is heimt use'el. Alter lie' loeiks that ii]) iie limls— 
he kiiews freuii that (*ln'ck--he' kimws wlm has wrappe>el tliat particular pae-k- 
ji; 4 e, she* ('itln'r marks il w’ith a stamp or a crayon ou iher iiae'k, and she iiu'u- 
tions how many ])ae'ka}.te's sin* jnils in If tlu*re is only one in, and there is 
notliind in e>ver .i;oods that will e'orre'.spemd on that dale* with the article that 
>eui want, llu'U, eif course*, I charge* it to the* inspee'tor for the value of the; 
waist. Some of the stores wall allow’ tln'in a discount, anel othe-r store's will 
allow tlie'in an inside' iirie-e' anel euseount ; that is te) say, (lu'y will allow' the'in 
jire'tty ne'arly the cost. Thai is the way w'c ha\e te) find <mt if they have h'ft 
out a iiackapv. 

A wrong aehlressed package is a elifforent thing. Very many times, in Alan- 
hattau more so than (‘Ist'where, I think, a enstmm'r will give a WTong addre'ss 
lu'rself, in spile of the fact that clerks are instruct e*d to reireat aUvays the 
aeldi’i'ss. h’lu'y do, hut in the Imrr.v — anel ahseelutely llie're is imbody who is in 
a greater liurry tlian a slieipjier — lliey de) iu)t just eate-li tlu* weird e'b'ar as said. 
In many time's in Manhattan tin* wrong adelre'ss will be elue te) the' bnnelreds. 
Many peeiple live in One hundred ami twenty-tifth or One luiiuln'd and thirty- 
liflir stree't, and llu'y will say r>()2 West Thirty-fiftli Street. The'y do live on 
(mo hundred anel thirly-lifth Stnx't, hut llu'y just sav Tlurty-lifth Stre'e't. 

They may he' able to chee-k that up. ami if the'y hud she* has sent the gooels 
astray the'y w ill tine her. She has mi business te) make that mistake. 

Mr. Thomp.so.n. In other Avords, wdnit hearing has the clerk In the first place 
and seee)nd case? 

Mr. Ce><)i)wiN. The trae'cr goe.s dowui and see.s the clerk and limls out a.s to 
size and style, ami then he intervi(wvs the packer, anel he tells her, “ Here, what 
did you dee with tills?” They have a w'oiiderful memory, the employees in de- 
purt'inent stejres, 1 think, if you have had any experience with them, you will 
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liiid llu'y (*an ronaanlxM’ Hniall (l(‘tails holler Ihan ;iu>boily t'lse can reiaeniber 
{inytbing. You can to a clerk, and they wiy, remeiaber almost \Nhat tliey 
sold lo a particular customer. Some litlle lliiiiK has o<‘cnrred Unit recalls il to 
their mind. 

1 put it up to the packer, and if there is nothing in o\er j^ootls the waist must 
liave aune soim^w here, that is sure, so we charj;e the itacki'r. If. al terw ards. a 
customer who has r(‘c<‘ived that wuiist in nnslalu^ wak<‘S ui* to llu' lad th.it it is 
a dishoiuvst niovdiienl to ki^ep it in spile of Iht^ fact Unit tliey think. “ (Mi. well, 
the (l(^j)art nuMit store is rich; they can stand it.” If In* returns tlmt, it nii;;liL 
]>ossil)ly be (‘(uuum ttsl ; that is to say, if it is returned within a reasonable time, 
and a n'nsoiiabh' tim(\ to my mind, with a tr.acer in a de])aiiment stori\ witii the 
lar^e ^(^)lume of work lhe> have to Inindle, should not be metre than 2t hours. 

T would not (‘\pect them to remember more than that, unh'.ss he liail a par- 
ticular motive for reinmnbm‘in.i? it. 

Mr. Thompson, lii a cas(‘ of tlie wronj^ address, etc.? 

Mr. (loouwiN. Well, a wron;:: addn^ss is the same. That is tlie only hearing 
slie k'cts. If tlu're is any <pieslion about it, if she makes a kick to the tracm’ 
that she is not t;oinj.t to stand for it, (u* an.vlhiii^ like' Unit, the' tract'i* in turn, it 
lie does not \NanL to take' that mue*h powe'i* on hiiiise'K, will pul it up to the lusnl 
e*f Ills eh'partme'iit, him the* facts, by sayiim, “Ib're, I tliiiik it is up to 

so-and-so. It is iu'r bull.” Tliat eials it. Tlu're' is notlnnj: further alter tlinl 
'rhev ean see' the suix'rintenelent, imt supeTinteiieleiits. like evei\\ tiling else', tlu'.v 
iiave' the'ir eiwn partie-ular line of wairk te> elo. You e-aii iieit run to a superin- 
te'iide'iit no more than yeiu can ^ro to the tirm wuth e\ery little eU'lail. That is 
natural. 

Mr. Thompson, lint, so far as the emiihije'e is coiie-i'nie'd, llu' j^e'iu'ral de'cisioii 
is iiaaiust the e'uiploye'e' anel in fa\eir of tlie' e'usteiine'r ? 

INI r. (lOOi)wiN. If the custeuiu'r sa.\s sIk' elid iieM ^e't it, slii* elid not ^^et it ; tliat 
is all. You ha\e' to ]ire)ilue‘e it, anel tiu're' is only eme' wa> >e)u can proelueH| il. 

Mr. d" I loM psoN . Supiieise a custeune'r va>s she' elid not k('t il» what in\ e'stit:ta- 
tioii IS maele' to se'i' whe'tlie'P she did jJ^et it or not? In otlie'r worels, th<*si‘ cas'*s 
of wroiia aeleliH'ss or claim eif failure to receive' goe.)d.s, in whose fa\ur, j^e'iu'ra l!.\ , 
is t lie' ele‘( ision Uiaeh'? 

Mr. (JoemwiN. The' ln'iie'til of tlie' eleeiibt, if >e>u may e-all it that — the' iuirde'ii 
of jireiof le'sts on Urn jiae-ke'i' to prose that siu' imt il in, if she' can. 

^Ir Th( siPSON. Wiiat jireeof w'ouhl she' lia\<', ollu'r than her W'ord, that slie 
l»ut it in? 

Mr. (leioiis .N. She weuilel neit 1iav(‘ aips ]»re)e»f either than that. 

Ml*. d'lieiMPseiN. And what jireieif doe'S tlu' di'part ine'iit store* lie't freiiu the' e'U'-- 
tome'i* edlie'P than the' custeuiie'r's weerel that the'y eliel not re'e'i'ive' it? 

CoeiDWiN. You do neit otte'ii linel the' e'usi ome'i — yem elo oe e-asionally line] 
that, but you ele) not olte'ii linel the e ustemier makinjx a e-omplaint that she eliel 
not re'i'e'is'e seuue'tliirui; if she diel re'ce'ise' it. The emly instance' wlu'i-e' .sou svill 
fuiel that — T base kneissn eif se'se'ral e-ase's eif that, toee. svlU'Pe' a eU'lise'rs ssas 
maele by a eliiser tei an e'Uiplei.vee'— tliat is te> say, a se'rvant - - anel wlie're'in the' 
hiiiu’v eif the' se'i'vanf, sonie'iieeely e'lso, .some' ji:ue's| haiepe'iu'e] to e-all, eir sonie'thina 
weudd llwow' that pae-kaae* elosvn. anel it ssemlel tie'e-oine' mislaid, anel, eif < oiir-ve-, 
rathe-r than aelniu liie'y liael re-e-e-is eal the' pae kaa<‘. tlie' se'rsant svenilel say, “ Wk'll, 
se)-anel-se) ne'se'f ele'live'Ve'el it.” It is np lo the' elrise'r to pm and traee' Unit pack- 
ape'; that is to say, we ]mt wind >ou e-all a e-laim em the' elrise'r. lie peu-s Uie'd' 
to preist' the eh'lis I'l’.v. In that instane-e' it is ui) tei the' elrise'r. 

Mr. Tne)MPse)\, Take' the e-ase ot tlmse tsse) waists. 

Mr. (JeioinsiN. Ye'S, sir. 

Mr. dhieiMPseiN. Tin* e-iistome-r says she* onl.v re-e'i'is e'el one*. 

Mr. (teiousviN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMPseiN. The pae-ke'r says slie ]nit in two. 

Mr. (leieiDWiN. Yes, sir. 

iMr. Thomi’Son In that kinel of a case, wliie-h way eloe's the eh'e-ision po? 

Mr. (JoeinsviN It poe'S in favor e)f the customer, eif course'. 

Mr. TnoMPseiN. Aiul apaiusl wheuii? 

]Mr. (lOeinsvTN. Apalust the* iiieiivielual, svlieieve'r il is uj» to. If it is up to tlie* 
packe'r, the'ii it is u]) to iu'r. 

Mr. TiieiMPseiN. In ease eif a elispule the store deeldcs the (pu'stiou by charp 
inp the' employe'e with the' jiriee' of the peieals? 

iNIr. GoeinwiN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomcson. As you have stateM? 
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Mr. (looDwiN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. T[|()m I' soN. In other enses of u siimlur luiture, different in fncts Is that 
the iiK'lhod or th(‘ rule In whieli decisions are inadeV 

Mr. (looDwiN. Yes, sir; that is about the rule. In this case of the man you 
Just had lu‘re t(‘stif\in^, h(‘ said somethinf' about lu‘ t^ot 12 yards and he only 
)mrchased 10. TIums* arc' a pih* of peo])le whcj ha\e the same impi’ession, that 
it is probabU some' cuTor. It is an (‘rror that 1'.<‘ tiot 12 yards, but it is not an 
error that nill not be dcTc'cted. T’hat error will bc' dcdc'cted. 1. as a tracer 
may not be able to trace' it n^ht down to Ids door, that that luieka^e was 
dc'livc'red to. still somc'body idsc' has purchased 12 jards, as a ficsieral thins, 
and thc'y iia\c‘ only rccmxc'd 10. ''Plie man who only rc'cc'ived 10, when he buys 
12, in\aiiabl> coinc'S in and hollers; the man who rts-eives 12, and only bouydit 
10, ])asscs it up. 

Mr. Tiio\; i-so\. And them the' invariable ruh' that you have' found to be in 
dcsilim^ witli cimtoiners is whem <'ouie to a diftc'i’CMice betwesm a customer 
and a ch'rk it is charaeci aaainst the (‘lerkV 

Mr. (ioonwiN. Well. \ou inii'-t rc'uu'uibcr that policw has trot to bc' taken into 
( onsidcM at ion, loo A store' is in bimine^s to do businc'ss with customei's, and 
il they ha\(' not the ciistonic'rs tlu'y chui’t make* any moiu'y, 

Mr. Tiiomi’sov. J undc'rstand >ou. Have' >ou in >our study of dc'iiartmi'Ut- 
stoi'c' conditions any mc'ws, or do \ou know as to tiu' ]>ossibiIily of advancemumt 
aiiioim till' em])lo\c'c'S in the storc'sV What is the* treiu'ral bo[)(‘? 

Mr. (!oonwI^. I was ordinaril> intc'llitrc'nl , 1 think, in tin* dc'iiart ineiit store, 
and 1 nc'ver eouhl jrc't any advance' in a store' as loiur as I staye'd in it. 

.Mr 'I'lioMcsoN. Was sour work e*\e'r coniiilaiiie'd ot V 

Mr. (loeinwix. My woi-k was lU'se'r e-oniplaine'd ot I worke'd in W'anamaker's, 
iind jiiuii»e'(l W’aiiamake'r’s to ao to Ste’rn’s. bc'c'au^c' 1 e-ould ae't more' inoiu'y, 
and [ JiinifK'd from Sim))Son-Craw'ford's to Saks'.s to ge‘t more money, and went 
Irom Saks’s to Kol lu'iibe'ra’s to ^e t more' monc'v. 

.Mr. Tiiomi-son'. 'That is all. 

('hairman W' .si, sir. Mr. (iarre'tson would like to ask >oii a ciue'stion 
{'ommissioiH'r (J.suuktson. The' busiue'ss de'iuonst rate's the (act. 1 ^athere'd 
from .sour testimony, that the' ave'ra^e entizeit who asds more' than he' pa.ss feir 
kc'i'ps it? 

Mr. (looi)ss-i\. T would not say that. Are' you spe-akin^^ now only in re'fe'rene’e 
to the dry-jroods business or in c'se-ry line' of busine'ss? 

( 'ommissieeiu'r iJ siuu.rsoN. 1 ssiil make* it wide'; in e'ver.s busiiu'ss? 

Mr. (loonsviN. I can not say that I think so. 

( 'ommissione'r (J suiucrsox. I >o \ou in (he dr.s-K<>ods busine'ss? 

Mr. (looDwix. I do; >e's, sir 

Commissioner (I shukison And still sslu'U it conu's to a epiestiou of vc'racity 
be'tsve'en the* sale's person or the' jeae'ke'r or any otlu'r e'lnplo.se'e* and the' e'ustomer, 

the' word of the* e'usloiue'r is ulsva.ss taken and the e'har.ae assesse'd 

Mr. (JeioDwix t interrupting:). ^'<'s. 

Coinmissioiie'r (1 siiiucisoN. If 10 e'mple\\e'es happe'ii to be coj^nizant of it, I 

mippose the're are time's whe*n 

.Mr. CooDwiN (inte'iriiidina). It Is a plissie-al imiKissiliility. 

Commissioia'i' ( ! sur.nr.sox Sir? 

Mr. CeieiDSsiN. It would be* a physical impeissibilily. 

Commissione'r (1 uuiKTseix. Tlu're' are* no inslane'e'S under which two or thre'e 
e>r four or more e'liipleiyeH's ceuilel ha\c knowU'dp;e of the movement of theise gooeks 
tei a e'ertaiu stage*? 

Mr lleioDW'iN. 'lAso or thre'e or more* — the-re' is a bare possihiiitv of twai but 
it IS remote’; three* newer. 

Commissioner (jAuuKTseiN. If two te'stifu'd absolute'ly tliat the goods wmro 
tlie're* still, the e-ustonu'r woulel have* to have* the* geteiels, wenildn't tlu'.s ? 

Mr, (JeieiinviN. 'Ewo conhl neit te'stify ahseduteU that the* goeids wmre tliere. 
(\)mmlssione'r CAiiUETseiN. AVell, we* will take it em anothe'r basis. Report is 
maele* of iiie-ivility em the jiart eif an e'lnpleiyeH*. I suppose that oceairs in some 
ele'partme'iit^? 

IMr. (ieieiDwiv. Ye's ; ns a geimral tiling the supe'rintende'ut usually gets it 
lirst, and lie* (urns it o\or to get rid of it, 

CemimissieuH'r (lAHKKTseiN. He semis it elown? 

Mr. (Je)oi)WiA’. It getes deiw’ii the line. 

Cetmmissioner (J muiktson. Is the e'm[>loye*e wlio has be'eri le porte'el for ine'i- 
\illty, we will say, snmmone*el? 

Mr. (Je)!>i)wiN. W'eli, as a general thing, my e'xiierlene'e* with that line has been 
to go elown to tl»e* ek'partment tlio minute liiat 1 inteiwiew the customer. I 
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would intorview the customer, li.sten to her tale and then I ^vould 

go down to (he department and see that clerk and see what slu' had to say 
for lu'i-sc'lf wilh me alone before she had anybody (here to hre any (luestloiis at 
lit'r, and I would glean i>retty well from what that girl said w hellua* she w’as 
or wais not gmlty. You gnu to be a fairly good judge of human nature when 
you are in the dry goods business live or six years, and >ou have got to be 
able to distingui.sli between when they are telling the truth and w hon they are 
lying to jt>u. And if it is fair in my mind that th(‘ girl has gi\en lua* ordinary 
courtesy that is diu‘ lior, and knowing the fact that woiium as a gmuTal thing 
in departiiK'iit stores are u]) to a high tension aiul want almost the impossihle 
from tlio clerk, iny u^ual nudhod was to go back and talk to that woman until 
I wouhl pmify her — and 1 seiaiaal to he jindty lair at it — and give her an 
ordinai-y jolly alomr, and tell her that ttie giil will h<‘ (.ensured, and that is as 
lar as a thing ot that kind w’ent. 

roiiiini''>ioiu'r (lAUunisoN. And if slu‘ n'fii^c^d to ac( I'pt llu' j)a( du'r >ou 
oftfU'ed and insisted upon lim* original grawanei', tlnm would lhi‘ Uvstiinony of 
oilier elmks— il in that instanc(‘ lh(*y emild Ix^ piesmd or in a iilace wdiere they 
could gi\e reasonably truthliil l(‘stimon> — would it be aecei»ted, or any \oluni(.‘ 
(jf it, against the eoiniilaint of (he (ustoiner? 

Tdr. (}ooi)wi\. Weak ot eour^'O, (lu‘ <aist<»nu‘r is the h*gs <>f tlu* business. 

C’ouinnssioiK'r Gakiilisoa. Prolit must take the presenei' of eiiuity in the dry 
goods husinessV 

Mr. (looDwix. Oh, > es ; (xiiiuv is an unknow n (piau(d,\, sir. 

Ooininissjoner (Okulison. \ou iie\er hold a bargain (la> on eiiuit^ ? 

Mr. Goodwin. No, sii ; never. 

('aiinnussKnua’ GAUUursoN. That is all. 

( 'oiniuissioiuM’ O't'o.NMM,. What is ilu^ wages that a lirsi-dass adjiisliT, as 
A, on d(’serilK‘ th(' li'llow' wlios(' dutu's jt is to paiafy Ilu‘ (Ustonu'rV 

yii'. (JooDwiN. Wd'll, an\wh(aa' I lami — well, 1 should jiidgi', an.swiuaa' from 
iiji to $1- a waa'k lor an adjustm* or traeia'. 'Tlu'y are s.\ iioiiyinous terms. 

Gonmnssioner O'Goam.m.. A posiiion liki' .\ou oeinpy? 

]\Ir. Goodwin, I recei\(‘d a wts'k lor a long, long whik‘ until 1 took charge 
of the complaint (h'liartnuait in Saks's, and tlaai J got $1<S. 

Gominissioiua* O'Gonnkil. Ilow much wag(‘s doics this wiaippia* pt'rsoii get 
who Inis to pay all the hills for lost packages? 

Mr, Go()La\in. d'h(* cka*k you mean? 

(Aiinmissi n er O'i’onnlll. This wra]>i)er tliat it coiihn out of— the party wh(» 
has tlie pack ige last? 

.Mr. Goodv. in. Well, llic word wrapp(*r and inspector and ]iaek(*r, and all tliosi' 
tiMun Tlu'y iwv ri'aliy oiH‘ and the sanu* thing It all has to d(j wntli lh(‘ in- 
dividual who jiaeks the goixls. She elu'cks and is supposixl to (omjiare the 
jiriee oil ch('( k with prlc<‘ on goods. 

(kunmissioiHU’ 0 ’('onnki,l. And thi‘ wages of all thesi' p(M)i»h' giau'ralkv ? 

IMr. Goodwin. It is all one ehak, that is all. 

C’oinmissioiier O'CiiNM-rr. W hat ari' the wages? 

Mr, Goodwin. It will vary iii diflereiit stoivs. It will run aigvwluaa^s from 
^3 a wei'k up to $(». 

GouiinissioiU'r O'Gonnki r. And a eouph* of mistaki^s a weenie would ehaui U]) 
tlu' salary of that clerk? 

Mr. Goodwin. Well, wo usial to put througli a temporary charge sometimes. 

Gommissiouer G'Gonnkll. WTMl, get them in debt to >ou? 

Mr. Goodwin, Ao ; not lax-essarily. If tlaaa' was an c'rror heeaiisi' — if they 
gave out SI wrong ]iaekage, and if sometliiiig like that happened, tiu'y would put 
through a tein])orary charge, assuming that inaylx* the customer who got the 
better of the deal might h(‘ honest taiongh to bring it hack, and if she did, within 
SI reasonable time, we would rmnemlier tin' tact and wipe out that temporary 
charge; but temporary (barges usually Ixxviiiie permamait. 

Commissioner OT 'on null. Put you were proce(‘ding to proU‘et your side, or 
the house's side, by g(‘ttiiig it on the books from the start i 

Mr. (Uhadvvin. There is alisolntely no way you can get a iiiece of merchandise 
out of a depaitineiit store nnl(‘ss jon insik(‘ out a clieck for it, and there are only 
two kinds of checks that I ever ssivv. There is a cash check, that is that has 
cash or the e(iuivalent of cash or what is known in some stores as an accom- 
modation, or, in other stoix's tlugv call them hold packag(‘S, In other words, it 
is a package that you S(md out through tlnar regular course of dcliviTy which 
has got nothing to do with the— well, it does not have anything to do with the 
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final status ot tlio (U^partnuuit. That is to say in itself — I don’t know how to 
exi)]oss it. ’rite final stage, tlie time of in\entory, it would not atfeet tlielr in- 
ventory any. Tiiat is to say an afToniniodatlon, if 3011 can iindersLaiid vvdiat 1 
ineau Ity that. 

( Nitninissioner O’C-onnkll. How iihout this inisiake tiiat is made in the nnm- 
her of a street — ’I'hirty tifth StK'et instead of One hundred and thirt.y-tifth 
street? 

Mr.' OiKMiwiN. Well, if it is ufi to that clerk and if that packtige were de- 
Jivered to Tliirty-lillh St retd, and it should have gont‘ to One liundred and 
thirty-tifth Stnad, a claim would he juit on th(‘ <iriv(‘r, and sometimes — c*alled 
a tracer on tin* dri\m‘. and if lie i.s able to return that ptickage, she would 
siniiily he tined ior a wrong address, hut if he ean not get tlint package she 
pays for it. 

( \)mniissioiu'r 0 ’Oo\\ki.i,. And is stie charged with making a wrong addri'ss 
If th(‘ juireliaser .says Thirty-flttii Stnvt instead of Om* hundnal and thirty-fifth 
Street? 

Mr. (loonwiN. I ahvays iiresume a customer knows wdiere slu‘ lives in siiite 
of the fai’t that I kmov these <‘rn)rs do occur. 

OoiumissioiuT O’Oo.NNKM.. You just said a minute ago tiiat v('ry frcnjiumtly 
in I lie rush ot sho)i)iiiig that a woman is very liable to say Thirty-lift h Streid 
Instead of One Immired and tliirty-lifth Streid. 

Mr. (looDwiM. That is a euslom of piMtple who live ahove One hundredth 
Streid. 

( 'onmiissi »ner 0 ’(^>nnkli,. And the clerk must lasir the ri'sponsihility for 
that error, and tiiat is tin' principh' upon whhdi the husiness i.s ('onduct(‘d? 

Mr. (looDwiN. No; 1 wonld not say that ’fhe priiieijile mion wliieli it is 
governed is the customer probably said a Hundred and thirty-tiftli, and tin' 
clerk put it down ’riiirty-tlfth. it is just as linhh' to hi' the one way as the 
otlK'r. That is to .say. it Is just as liable to he the enstomer who made the 
mistake as the clerk, hut if it is husy, it is more tlian likely the clerk, 

( ’ommissioMor Ok 'owr.i n. lint in all eases the clerk is held resiioiisihle, in 
liroferenco to the customer? 

Mr. (ioiaiw in. Oh, yes. 

Ooimnlssioner 0 ’(\>nneit-. In all easi's? 

Mr. OoouwiN. Oh. yes; the customer's w'ord Is the hcginning and end. 

Ooiiimissionor ( J miukison. ’riie tirm must have the money? 

l\Ir. < jOodwtn. AVhat is that? 

Oommissioiier ft \inu:i son. ’riie firm mu--t liave the moni'y"'' 

Mr. OooDWUN. Welt, they are in hiisiiiess to make moin'y, and make it hoiu'slly 
if you ean. 

( ’oimiiissioner O'Oonnkii. In the position that .you oecujfied in thi'se stores 
it was nmiidy to ]»aeify eusloniers w'ho laid a complaint? 

Mr. (iounwiN. Yes; when thev had a kick coming I was to smooth them down. 

Omnmissioner O’(.’ 0 NNKi,n. And in that capacity >ou .say >ou w^ere exception- 
ally succi'ssful? 

Mr. (lOODW'iN. I was pretty sueecssfnl ; yes, sir. 

( ’omnilssjoner o’Oonneii,. For which >011 drew .$12 a woi'k? 

Mr. Ooouw IN A>s, sir. 

Ooininissioner ()’( 'onnf.i.i,. And you left the husiness of your own aceoi'd, or 
were you asked to leave 

Mr. Ooonu in. 1 left it of my own accord, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connei i,. ’riial is all. 

(Witness excu.sed.) 

IMr. Tiiomi'.son. Is Mr. Kugelman, of Stern Itms., here? 

(No response.) 

IMr. ’Thompson. Is Mr. Namm hi're? 

A (ikntii:m\n in the 'Wdienik. Mr. Namm riH-eived no notice to come here; 
that IS ttie reason he Is not here. 

Mr. Thompson. AVell. we will take that matter up. 

I w ill call Ali.s.s Sven son. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS HILDA E. SVENSON. 

Air. Thomp.son. (live us your name. 

AIlss SvKNSoN. Hilda E. Svenson. 

Mr. Thompson. And your address. 

Miss Svenson. R4(> Fifty-sixth Street, Brooklyn. 

Mr. ’Thompsojs^. Your occupation. 
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Miss SvENSON. Orj^MiHzer for tho Uotail Clorks’ rnioii of Now York. 

Mr. Thom ['SON. ]iow lonj>: Ravo you boon or^uiiizor for tluit union? 

Miss SvENSox, Siiioo Novoinbor IH. 

Mr. Thompsox. In that jiosition luivo you inado a study of tlie oonditions In 
tlio dopartiHont stores of New York City? 

Miss Sven SON. Yes, 1 have. 

(duniinaii Walsh. If it is not interruptinc: I would like to set brielly at the 
l)eainnin;.r of tins orjj:anizntion, ^luierally its history, how lonji: it has been in 
be]n^^ and its ineinberi^inp and so on, and munbers, and how they are dis- 
tributed as to se\es, and so on? 

Mr. Thompson. First, state the name and purposes of tlie organization. 

Miss SvENsoN. The name of the organization is Itcdaii Clerks’ Fnion of New 
York. It w.is organized in June, 11)13. I do not want to tt'll the ineinlxa'sliip 
beeause it is 

Mr. Tuomi’son ( inlerrujJ ina). I nnahl say, Mr. Cliainnan, tliat th('i-e is 
some iK'suancy 

Miss S\ENsoN (intorruptinj;). It is a seeret oraanizalion anyhow, and a 
larae jiart of th(‘ ineinberslnp is seeret, and ^\<* liaxi* Innl to pled.ae ourselM'S 
to lb(‘ ineinbers thai it woulil lie ke]>t stH-nd, and 1 wouhl lailluu* not stale the 
nK'inbei'slnj) at tins hearing;. 

t’oniiuissioiK'r 0 ’Conm:ll. Is it eonneeted M'lth the intiauiational ? 

Mr, Tiiomi’Son. I am not suri\ hut 1 tliink not. 

Miss S'SENsoN. No; \\(‘ aia* not alliliateil witli the International Uetail Clerks’ 
Fnion, but are ullilmted with the W (uiieu's d'radi* I'niou Is'aaue in the c'ity. 
V\'e ai'o not alhliated wu'tli the international on ai count that we have been 
neaotiatina with them (piite a whihe W(* want to l»e allilialiMl with them, 
but on aeeount of tin' dues and initiation fei' we feel it is loo hij^di at the 
])i‘(‘sent tiiiK‘ (or tlu- salaries that the a'l’ls in N<‘w Yoi’K ('it.\ an* {.adtiny;, 

(Jli.urnian W \i sh. Have you a iirintisl const itut ion and by-laws? 

Miss Sm'.nso.n. We have none printed, but 1 have a l.\ }>ew rittc'ii eojiy of Die 
constitution and by-laws, 

('li.iirman M'vi.sii. Have ,vou an,\ objertmn to ^n\m;j: that lo tlu' sia'i'etarW-'* 

Miss SvExNsoN. None whatever. 

Chairman M'vlsh. Any ohjeetion to statinj; what .\our meniber.shii) of jour 
oi’aanizal ion — what piuamitaae of tlaaii are men? 

Miss S\ ■ NsoN. 1 siiouUl think that one-third of our memhi'rship at the pres- 
ent lime an men. 

('hairimin WAi.f^ii. That is all; tliank you. 

(The eonsLitutioii relerred to l^v the witness was received and marki'd 
“Sv(Mison ICxhihit I, June II, 1914.” 

See Svcnson lO.xhihit 1, undtu* “ lOxhiblts.”) 

( ’onimmsioiier ('ommons W'hat ari' tla^ du(‘s? 

Miss SvENsoN. Fit(> eenis initiation fei' and cents a month. 

CommissioiuM’ Coat.mons. What are the dues of the international? 

IMms SvKNsoN. 4411' international iniiiahon fco .$3 and tin' dui's 50 eiaits a 
month; and it is the initiation fee in (li(‘ inlei-national (hat we fire iuiviiifi: 
trouble on. 

Mr. Tho.mi’son. MTiat work wer(‘ you doina helore .vou took iiii this work? 

Miss Svenson. Doina a many dllTcriMiL kimls of work. I am a t(4ea- 

rapher by trade. 

Mr dhioMi’SON. M i'ri‘ you laniiloyed in deparhiient stores? 

Miss Svenson. NeviU’ have Ixaai etnplojeil in depfiidnuuit stores, hut have 
wairked for the ’SVonuai’s Trade Union Li'ague for some time, and have Ixhmi 
workin^^ in the labor line for live years. 

(duiirnian Wai sii. Let the witness hrietly sketch wiiat slu' lias worked fit, 
ffoiiif; luiek from the i>re,sent lime. say. (or the last tiv<^ a ears. How lonj; luis 
sh(' been with this orpinization? 

Miss Svenson. Since November, 1013. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, just uidn^ from tliat time back in a ffenornl way. 
say, for live years, state what >our employment lifts been. 

Miss Svenson. I worked for the Women's Trade Union T.eap:iie about two 
years alto^^etber. 

(Tuurnmn Walsh. As ortranizer? 

Miss Svenson. No; not as organizer; doing inside work. I was st‘crotfiry 
of the telegraphers’ union for three years in New Yhirk (Mty. Is that far 
enough back? 

Mr, Thompson. What work did you do there us secretary? 
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SvKWsox. secivtarinl work; takiDj' (’{ire of the eiember- 

.vhip, niul imrtly orj^nnizer’s work, of course. 

Mr. h'jioMivsoN. In oth(‘r Avords, >ou nuule no ,si>ecial study of department 
stor<s (liii'inf^ that tlnu'V 

Miss SVKNBON. No. 

Mr. TiioMiasoN. And what study you have made as to the department storea 
is from th(' study you ha\(' made ot them since November? 

Miss SvENsoN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. 11:i\c ,\ou made any study of (lie wa;j:es ])aid to saleswomen 
in d(>])artment stores? 

Alik'S SvENsoN. d’!i(‘ only way I lane of ^"eltin^ at thi* salaries is from the 
girls ltu'ms('lv('s, as 1 ha\e ln'rai organizing tluMii. 

.Mr. Thompson. Eivun the girls t liemsiMves? 

Miss S\ENsoN. Y(‘s, sir. 

.Mr '■J'lio.MPsoN. Wliat ages do tliosi' girls run from, lalo^ the youngest to the 
ohh'st V 

Miss S\ENSoN. AVoll, I think the giils 1 ha\(* conu* in contact with run from 
nt) or 17 to about ltd. 

Mr. 'Thompson. What wiu’e tln'ir years of ser\ ice. if you know; how long 
ha\e tiu'y hemi working — take the shortest— a few montlis or w(‘eks? 

Miss S\'1':nson. Most of them have heim working a yv'ar or two or thriH' \('ars. 

.Mr. Thompson. M'liat wages did th(‘se em]>loy(‘es receive that are members 
of your 01 ganization? 

Miss SvENsoN. Mi'll. I find talking to most of Ihi' girls, that thi' wages run 
from ?fr> to 8; hut I Inal the largest group ol girls are getting about $7. 1 tind 
more girls who tell na* they ai‘e getting $7 than any other wagi*. Of course, 
there are girls who tell ini' tluyv are getting $9 and $1(1, hut the largest group 
of girls are getting }f7. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. JIow do vou ariivo at it as tlie largi'st group? JTow' do you 
make that determination? Have .vou ki'pt any ligures? 

Miss SvKNsoN. I liave not ke]»t it tabulated at all. hut just know’ liow’ most 
(wery gii'l who eomi's and I ask her what slu' is gi'ttiug, and shi.- sa>s .$7. 'That 
stems to he tlie ugular run <»f salaries in thi' depurtiiient-store business. 

.Mr. ''JhTo.MPSON. .And thesi* girls are .sales girls? 

Miss SvEN.soN. Sales girls; yes, sir. The ones not sah's girls get e\en lower 
than that. 

Mr. hhioMPsoN. AVhat iiroportion of the gills 10 and ovi'r ti'll yon they are 
reeidving only .$5 a wei^k, if >011 kiuwv? 

Miss SvENsoN. I couldn’t tell >ou what proportion, hut (piite a number. 'The 
girls who ari' cashiers get mostly .$4 and a week, doing cashiers’ work. 

Air. Thompson. Uut you have keiit no data? You ha\e made no memoran- 
dum each timi' 

Miss SvENvSON (interrupting). .Tiist as to percentage, no. 

.Mr. Thompson. Or as to the lengtli ot seiwiee? 

.Miss Smcnson. No. 

.Mr. Thompso.n. What storivs generally aie }()U speaking of when you make 
this stateiiuuit? 

Miss Sve.nson, Well, most of thi' .stores. 

Air, Thompson, Mhat do you mi'an iiy tlnit? 

Miss SvENsoN. AVell, Oimbel’s, Simpsoii-Craw Cord, Oreeuhnt-Siogel’s, Maey, 
liothenherg, and ilearn. 

Mr. Thompson. AVliat investigation have jou made with reference to the 
liours of w’ork that e.vist in tliese stores? 

AIlss 8VENS0N. Well, I lind tiiat tlie large department stores In New York 
City live up to tlie huv as far as outw’ard appearances are concerned; but that 
when a store says it opens at 8 30 and closes at 5.30 it does not mean at all 
that the eni]>U)ve(‘s w’ork only at 8.30 to 5.30. They are ahvays ordered In at 
8.1.5. And as {0 closing time they say the bell rings at 5.30; that means the 
cnstomers have to leave the store, and naturally the girl has to stay until the 
customer leaves, and tliey cover up tlieir stock before they go. Up at GimbeVs, 
for instance, tliey quit at 5.30 supposedly, but the girls tell me that the bell 
never rings before 5.40. A very good instance of that attitude, in the case 
of one of our street meiTings sometimes the girls get out on time, and when 
thev come out the girl says, “ Oh, that is why the bell rang on time to-nlgbt,” 
whim tliey sei* our automobile there. And I know several Instances of girls 
at Glmbei’s just this last w'eek in several departments that were ordered on 
at 7.30. 
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Mr. Thompson, In the inorninf^? 

Miss SvENSON. In the morning. 

Mr. Thompson. What department? 

Miss SvENsoN. I dont’ know just tlie departmenl'^. <»f tlu' girls came 

to me 

]Mr. Thompson (interrupting). That mus hmt Mi'ck? 

Miss S\ENS0N. Last week. 

]\Ir. Thompson. Well, then they told yon of the dojiartmcnl ? 

Miss Snenson. No; I did not hairn. A girl came to me on Monday, and I 
know InT di'partment, but 1 would not care to state it in this investigation. 

I\lr. Thompson. Did you make any investigation of that statenumtV 

IMiss SvKNsoN. No; 1 did not make any investigation. I knew it was tnu* 
w'hen the girl told me. 

Mr. Thompson. AVhal other stores <lo you spi'ak of in that respect? 

Miss IS'i'EVENsoN. Well, 1 think it apjilies to all tlie stores. 1 don’t know of 
t!i(' 7. do oiieniiig — I never luainl of that in any other store; never heard of it 
hi'fore. 

Ml'. Thompson. AVhy do \oii say tliat applets to all ston's? 

JMiss Sven SON. 1 miain the ringing of the* bell alter the n'gular hour and 
th(\v having to eome in ir> or 20 mintit<\s Ixdore, and as to th«‘ oveitinie at night. 
All the girls without excerption tell mei Ihe'y hav<‘ to work iiatn* or levss over- 
time'. and tlml they ge't notliing for it. For jiistanee, in (liinhe'l’s tlu'y ge't 35 
cents for suiipe'r if tlie'y work two hours; hut it is tlie eaistom m (rnnliel’s to 
let the gills olf at half-past 7 or a epiarter of 8, so tln'y won't <'v<>n have to pay 
tliem that 35 ce'iits. 

Mr. T’iie»MPso\. Wlu'n von say this condition exists in all stores gi'ncrally, 
5011 mean the girls (*ome to ><>11 Irom time' to tune and te*!! you of that condition 
and leave the imitre'ssioii willi you that it occurs in ali stores? 

Miss SVENSON. 1 lu've'i* have spoke'ii to a girl ni a de'iiarl iiient steire that did 
not tell me that she hael to work overtiuxx 

Mr. 'Tjiu:Mi'se)N. I mean that the lie'll rings late'r e'u<*h time than the time 
state'll? 

Miss SvENsoN. No; T have' not heard of that comiilaint emtsidc of Gimhers; 
])ut other store's the* girls say the hell rings on time, hut they don’t ge't out on 
time. If the he'll rings at 0 o’cleick tlu'.v don't h'ave their department until 
d.lO, and th(>y don’t get out on (lie street until (j.l5 or 0.20. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, the e'lnplojees eil the store' gi'norally have to 
work a few unnute'S overtime eacli night? 

Miss tSvENsoN. Ye'S ; why, vvlx'n we' have our stre‘e*t nie'e'lings, we see girls 
cemtimially ceiming eml at 7 o'cloe'k when the* nu'e'iing has adjouriu'd. Not all 
of them, l)iit they come out 10 or 15 minutes after the stoi'e closes, and then 
t5(-y e'ome out all the time' wn* are* linving our mce'ting; I see the girls coming 
out up till 7 o’clock after the meeting is adjourned. 

Mr. Thovipson. You have beem holding iix'e'tings around the diffe'rent stores 
in this city? 

IMiss SvENSoN, A>s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How freqiK'iitly ? 

Aliss Sven SON. Twie-e a we'ek and sometinu's more'. 

Mr, TiioMPseiN. And your opinion in le'gard to this matli'r is gaiiu'd fi-oin 
talking to the girls the'iusclves anel Irom wliat ^ on Imvt' se'cii in lioleling tlu'so 
iiK'e'tiiigs around the stores? 

Aliss Sven SON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thovipson. What do you know in referene'e to the mutual heimtit asso- 
ciation, and the attitude of tlie elifte'rent store's toward it, anel fremi what 
soure'e do you know that? 

Miss SVENsoN. The mutual beiu'fit association — I think that law which was 
passing in April is being broken by all tlie stores who liave mutual beneiit 
associations. Of course all of them say it is voluntary. The girls tell you 
always tlie'y are made to understand that unle.ss they join the mutual heiie'tlt 
assoedation they can not work for the store, and the money is eleductt'd from 
the employee’s" salary. Money is lieing de'ducte'd in all the stores from the 
employee’s" salary always, in some stores monthly and some weekly. 

Mr. Thompson. Y"ou mean it is taken out of tueir pay 

Ml^^s SvENSON { interrupting 1 Taken out of their pay before they get their 
euv elojie. 

IMr. Thompson. This information you give from the same source? 

Miss Sven SON. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. TtroMi'KON. Wlmt do you know about the sanitary conditions in tbe 
Stoll'S ()(' Amv York, and wlial Is >our iniorination V 

Miss Svknson. I tlnnk most oi tlic mnvor stores are up to tbe sanita- 

tion laws {iretty \\ell, oursido of tbe l)a''(‘ments and suli-basenients. Tlie venti- 
lation ill tlie snl)-i)as(‘iiu‘nts of (Siiiiliel’s is \('r\ bad, and I know of twirls — many 
^arls wlio liave been talnni sick after a few mouths’ work there. 1 don’t know 
(bat a Ltiil could work in Ciiuhers sub-ba-ement any lenttlh of titne. 

Mr. d’lK)'! e.soN, Have you anytliinjr more to say about that or any other 
store- -any other ihuails about it? 

ISIlss SvKN'soN. i\o; I think that one of our otlier witnesses will be niile to 
eovi'i’ sanitation and that jiart ^>f it a ^reat deal better than I can. 

Mr. TnoMPsox. In .\our position as organizer for tlie union liave you met 
th(' iasnls of any of these stori's? 

Miss SvKN'soN. No; 1 ha\e not--not personally, I have met most of them. 
fUKl th(‘y talloal to me outside of the store, and said sometlilnj; to me whioh was 
not very pleasant. 

Ml-. Thompson. How <1o you seek to orj;amze stort's? AVhat nahliods do 
you use? 

Miss Sm'nson. th(‘ method \^e usi* generally the oiit-of-door nu'etlm^s. 

and at those meet mas we, of coursia have spt'akers ami have literature there 
that the .udrls can take if they want to, with our appiieutlon on it; and then we 
tollow u|) them' names, ot <'ourse, ami lnlel•^lew the ;;u*ls when vv(' ^et them that 
wav. h’hat sc^Mued to tm the Ix'^t form of propa pnida. 

Mr. Thom;'>on And have these ston-s ever oppos(*d yonr work? 

.Miss Svknm'N. Wliv, \ es ; tluw o|ipos(' i( all I ho tinu'. All the stores have 
o}pK)S(‘d it as far as our sireot nie<‘tiny:s arc eonei'rned. 

Mr. Thompson. What form does t heir opp'>'-dnui take? 

Miss Sm-.nson Whv they try to arrest us and have the deteetivim around 
lliere makiip^ the ^.di-ls ao away, or aro trying to seare tin' alrls, and T have an 
atlidavd here from Mar.v K. siiiidford, a nionihm’ of tin' (xummttoe. who is om* 
of our vvorkers ami is awav now, ami in that sin' slates she had a confc'reiioi' 
with Mr. luiaaun, tin' aoneial superintt'inh'iit of (limhi'l Itros. Miss Sanford is 
111 Ibirope now and before h'avina sbe made this aflidavil, and 1 will be abnl 
to aiv(' it to the eoinmissitui and to read it now if I may. 

Apjhl 22 , 101 1 . 

Altm- a Iona conversation with Mr. Dnaaan, aeneral superintendent of Gimln'I 
Hros.. in vvhu'li In* dwell upon the fnirrn'ss of his turn to its ('inplovees, ho said: 
“They vvouhl tire the tirst aiii who Joined the union and ever.v alrl who Joined 
Die union.” This eon\i*rsation took i>lac(' in Mr Huaaan's olli'-e last autumn, a 
few days after a street nn'etma of the n'tail eh'rks’ union outsuU' tlu' (dinhel 
store. Ui'ferrina: to the fact that there hud lieeii a strike of union dnvi'rs lour 
da.vs afb'i- th(' Himhi'l store has oiH'iied, lie said Hint with Hod’s la'lp he de- 
termined to crush tlie life out of the union and au-ind it to powder. 

AI vuY K. Sanfoud, 

90 (Jruic NHccf, Ac’ie Y<trk. 

Ciw OF Nrvv Youk, Vounlij of Ae?r York: 

Oil the 22d day of April, in the year 191 1, before me personally eanie Mary U. 
Sanford, to tik' known, and known to im' to ho tlie individmil deserii»e<l in, and 
Nviu) executed ttu' foreaoina instrument, and who acknowled£?ed to iiu' that she 
t'xeenti'd tlu' same. 

Sworn to bi'tore me thi.s 2;hl day of April, 1914, 

(i.. s. I Al. r Skvks, 

Xvtary J*u}>lu\ 

New York County, No. 371G. New York Register, No. 5317. 

Air, Thompson. Who is Miss Sanford? 

Aliss SvENsoN. Memlier of the committee on organization of the retail clerks. 

Mr. Thompson. Coniu'cted vvitli any other assiH'iatlon? 

Miss SvENHON. No; she is not. She is a waunau liere in New ATirk 

Mr. 4 T 10 MF.S 0 N (lnterru])ting). Ho you know whether she is in the eonsurners' 

league- , , ^ 

Mi.ss SvENsoN (interrupting). Why she was in tbe consumers league. I 
think she i.s now; and on this 1 would very much like to have the commls.sion 
(-all Miss Hutclier, wlio can t(‘ll you about Stern Bros., and 1 liave a witness 
lierv' who cun tell you about Mr. Percy Strauss, showing their oppositiou. 
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Mr. Thompson. In appnurin^ Iutp as u witness has anybody asked you to 
app(nir liere as a widiess to-day? Do jou ai>pear here for others? 

Miss SvKNsoN. What do you mean? 

]\Ir. TnoMPso^. I iiieaii have any of the employees or the meiub('rs of .^our 
union ask you to appear? 

Miss S\KNsoN. I am now speukiny — nobody asked rae to, i)Ut I am speaking? 
as a lepresentative of the employees wlio iielonj^ to our union. Is tlint Imi you 
mean? 

I\lr. Tttompsox. Well, whether any of the "irl.'>, in the stores liavi' asked \ ou 
to eomi' lieri'? 

I\liss SvicNsoN. Why, yes; most of tills matter I have ^xained tbroUKh llie i,dils 
whom 1 would 1 k' very Khul to put on this stand, if (liey (’ould come; and tlu'.v 
have ^iven me a ^reat dmil of information about diflerent mattm’s at dilTeriMd 
tina's. I wish 1 eoiild jait these ands on the stand to tell tlu'sc' storu's (hem- 
sel\('s — it would he vei'y mueh more eonv im-iiui; - but of course tlie girl that 
would be put on the stand wonhl lose her })osition immediately. 

Mr. Thompson. And lliat is tlie laaisoii ymi are appearing now? 

Miss S\KNsoN. d'hat is the reason I am appi'aring now. 

Mr. M'hompson. t\ liat Iuino you to say with relereiice to tin' opposition of the 
dry goods stores to the union? 

Miss S\KNsoN. Wiiy, I would also like to say — I would liKe to lia\e Mr. 
M<iclu(\ fonruu' emjiloyeo of Wanamaker’s, who was diselmrged Just recently, 
and told that he W’as dis<dmrge<l lieeause lie belonged to the nnioii. This is a 
vmw reemd niatlm’ and will ))(‘ inten'sting, 1 think, after Mr. liynn testltied 
that they did not ha\<‘ an.v ojiposiiion to the nmon. 

Mr. 'IdioMi’soN. Mhat do you know' with reltaaMiee to llu' exislenei^ of any 
sysli'iiiutic ojijiosition to ]>e(»]*h' who an' in the union as to their getting work 
with (he stores or ns to n'laining the jiosilioii which tliey already have? 

Miss Snknson. AVell. we know, and all the girls know, that if it is found out; 
tiiat tiu'y' belong to the union tliat tliey will lose their po.sition, and wall not: 
gel a position in any depart na-iit stoie in the city. 

N(WV W'e iiave no way ot knowing that, only that it happens and that the 
girls can not gel (‘inploy nu'iit again — If thi'y don't gi'l them in the first instance; 
and Mr. Mackie will ti'slily ami give the leason lor the girls not daring to tell 
till' trutl). I tliinl': in onr Iasi taclory in\ esl igat ion tlie commission found out 
at the priv de hearings that (he girls testilii'd tliere who could not testify in 
till' jaihlic iw irlngs. W’lien they wi'iit around gathering information and in- 
vestigating tel* stori's the iii,sj>ector always liad a represeidative of the store 
with iiim and again tin* girl could nor tell tlie trulli. And (he fVonieifs Trade 
rriion and consumers’ league tliey all know that the girls have — there are 
many, mnn.v e\ils that the girls resent hut are at raid to tell. They know' it 
means tiieir jobs, d’liere is no other w'ay of know'ing it, hut that they do. And 
many of the girls in the stori's iiave iieen told hy (Ik* lloorwaikers and buyers 
that if they joined the union they wall lose their Jobs. Many girls Iium* been 
told by the uniU*r ]ieoT»Ie that. 

Mr dhioM I’.soN. W hat is your opinion or wliat are your mi'Ws, if you havi' any, 
^\lth refei-eiice to w'hat sliould be done With relercnce to liearing the grie\anceS 
of I'lnjiliwoes of dep.ii'lment storos? 

Miss SvKNsoN. What do you mean, by tliis c<unmiKsloii ? 

Mr dbioMPsoN. -No, no; not by this commission, but wdiat sbould be done in 
tlie store itself? 

Miss S\KNSoN. Db. well, of course T fee! Iliere is only one thing; that is, 
organization of the w'orker.s themselves whereby they can have a shop com- 
mitti'O and deal with tlie people higher up and not alwa^s witli the petty 
((flicers. They haM' so much to endure from the ix'tty olheers ami bosses like 
the buyers and aisle men and lloorwaikers. etc. d'hey never have a chance of 
bringii'ig their grievances to the real liead. Now', if they liad an organization 
and had a shop committee, as Iht'y do in factories, tliey could come in touch 
w’ith till-' men iiiglier u]). 1 think really in some stores the men higher up do 

not know the things the girls have to eonteiid with. In thl.s way they would 
be able to meet them and settle their grievances in that w'liy. I think that is 
the only w'ay that 'it could he handled. 

Mr. Thompsoxs Have you any views on the minimum wage law^? 

Miss SvENSoN. Of course 1 am in favor of luiniimim wmgc, but I feel that 
just like all otlier law's without organization it will not he enforeed any more 
than we could enforce the otiier laws. I feel that the minimum wage is a very 
good thing if there is no organization behind it to enforce that law. 
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!\Ir. '^I'liOMrsoN. I niulorstarul >ou that you that the organization of 

the \\ork('rs can hotter (aifonH* the law than tlie State inspectors? 

Miss SvKNsoN. yes; because the lal)or department could not have enough in- 
sp(‘(‘tors to investigaO' e\ery girl’s pay (aivelope. 1 <!on’t see why the stores of 
New York do not want a miniinniii wage law. If the commission will permit 
me I have a statfuaent here made hy Mr. Letts, the president of the National 
Uelail Dry (Joods Association, who has a store in Los Angeh^ where they 
Jiave the eight-hour <lay and the .'flO minimum wage, lie makes this state^ 
ment which is short, and I would like- to raaid it. 

Mr. ^riioMi'soN. You may hh* that with the eoinmission. 

(Miairmau Wai.sii. If ii is sliort, just let her read it into tlie record. 

Miss SvKNsoN. llo said; “ Frankly, gi'idhanan, the minimum wage for women 
has coiiKg You mil have to meet it. And why shouhln’t you nuvt it? What 
harm is it going to do to ^ou if (“vaa-y nua-chant lias to ])<iy tlie same wage? 

“ It becomes {irecisi'ly the same as other expense aceounls. A few years ago 
my suiierintmalent told me that li(‘ had h(‘en able to ent down the wag(‘s of our 
einplo\('es 11] ixa* emit. At that time I thought it a line thing, hut I liave 
conu' to se(‘ more ehairly. 

“ With tiu' minimum wagi' tliere W'ill he no injustice and no advantage taken. 
Hitherto tlie law of sup]»iy and dianaiid lixi'd the wagi' selnsiule. Jhmeefortli 
it will !)(' (‘dicimiey, and il IIk' cost of the selling is innrmised t!u' juircliaser is 
t!i(' OIK' who will pay. 

“Of cotns(‘. It is liard for lh(‘ slandpatter to meet present conditions. Tie 
liah's to give way. He likes to <lo business the same as ‘JO years ago. He 
does not want the.s(‘ changv^s. 

“ Well, g('ntl(*meii, we must uceei>t them or retire from husim'ss. We must 
he opmi minded. 

“.\n eight-hour law for employees is pending in some States. Whcai this 
law first eam(‘ to our Stat(‘ w<' tlnaight it was ver.\ ilrastie, inasniueh as it 
provides that no woman or girl iunployi'c may w'ork mori' than eight hours in 
any day. Time, liowevm*, has jirovisl the wisdom of the law.” 

it sissns to me that if the employer who is doing husuu'ss with an (iglit- 
hour (lay and minimum wage of $lt) does not find that drastic, that th(‘ em- 
ploym’s in New York (ity should begin to look at the mutter with less ap- 
prc'hension and opposition. 

Mr. Thomi-son. iiiat is all, I think. 

Miss SvKNsoN. There are a few things more that T w’oiild like to say. 

Chairman Wvnsir. If you hav(‘ anything thal ,\ou desire to volunteer to this 
commission or if you d(‘sir(‘ to aiipilify you may do so. 

Mr. Thompson. lUit first then' are two (pK'stions that I should like to ask 
the witness. You said that you h<‘lieved that organization of (he employ(H)S 
was neci'ssary In order to ('nfor(*(‘ the law; Dial otherwise the law w’ould not 
he enforced, as tlu'y are not eiiforcisl at proseut. What laws do >ou know or 
have >011 in mind (hat ar(‘ not being enforced? 

Miss SvKNsoN. iiu' Thhour law is not Ix'ing enforn'd. Tliore is the com- 
pulsory mtitual-lx'iKdit law wiiicii is not being enforced. 

Mr. Thoxipson. And you have given already the reason wiiy? 

Miss SvicNsoN. Y(‘s, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. And in what respect? 

^Ilss SvENsoN. Y(‘S, Sir. 

Chairman Wvr.sH. Are there any others that occur to you that you claim 
are not being enforced? 

]\llss SvENSON. Well, as I say, I don’t — I can’t speak at first hand, hut as 
to ventilation, avc have a witiu'ss hero wiio can. Mr. Eehwmrtz will he able to 
testify on the subji'Ct of ventilation. 

I\Ir. Thompson. Have you any other kind of oeeiipation or source of income 
at the ])resent time? 

Miss SvENsoN. 1 give all my time to the retail clerks’ union. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you ludp organize the retail clerks’ union? 

Miss Sven SON. Did I help organize it when it was— I do not know' just what 
you mean, 

Mr. Thompson. In the lieginning? 

Miss SvKNSoN. In the beginning; no. 

Mr. Thompson. How long did you work at the occupation of telegrapher, 
and what was your compensation? 

Miss Sven SON. .My conpK'nsation as teU'grapher — I had a great many different 
jobs us telegra))lier. 1 worked In the telegra})h companies at a salary of S15 
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and .$10 a week, and in l)rokers’ oflicas at .$20 and $2.j a \v(‘ek. As telegrapher ; 
I have not worked at telegraphy sinee 1907. 

Mr. Thompson. ITow long did yon work at it? 

I\Iiss SvKNSON. How long did I work at it? 

JMr. TiiOMJ’soN. V(^s. 

Miss SvEN'soN. From 1899 to 1907. 

ISIr. Thompson. What lais been ^^onr eompensation and what is your compen- 
sation from the ]al)or organization now" at the jiresent time? 

IMiss Snknson. Now; at the present tiiia'? 

;Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

IMiss SM'.nson. 820 a weiF. 

]\Ir. Thompson. Do you tinnk that giNing tlie numlMu* of tlie members of the 
organi/.at ion will be a \i()Iation <»1 <‘onlidenceV 
I\IlSS SVENSON. 1 do. 
l\lr. Thomi-son. That is all. 

(.Commissioner (.)’('onnlei.. Isn't it a fact that 11u‘ reas<»n you do not di'sire to 
give the number of IIh; membmes, tliat its mianbership might indicate weakne.ss, 
or scunething, on the jmrt oi th<‘ organization ? 

Miss ISxENsoN. x\ot luM-essarily. 

(Commissioner O’Con m i l. Is it lear that ilu' em]»1o\ers will take ad\antiige 
in SOUK' way? 

Miss Sxi.nson. I think that if I (amid aiM* tin* numlu'rs tiu' einiiloyiu’s would 
probalily be v('ry mucii surpi is('d. 1 do not think it would show wi'akness at all. 
I tliinlc, though, that it is a thing th.d 1 siiould not laweal. 

CommissiomM' Commons. Is tins i-etail ch'rks’ iiiimii oigamz<‘d by the W'onKm’s 
d'rade Ihiion imague? 

Miss S\ENS0N. No; they are not. \\h‘ are alliliati'd willi tie' ’Women's Tradi’ 
Thiion Ja*agii(\ d'h(\v woiked with tlH‘ organization (»f H in the* heginmng. T 
Think in ,Iune. Ibit we lia\e not Ik'ou w'orking diri'ctly nndor thtMii. Tlio rdail 
clerks’ union have iieen working under a <-omniit(<'(e Tlu‘ union is a sulieoni- 
inUtee, but tin' union is alliliattsl with IIk^ Woimo's Trade Fnion Fiuigm'. 

< 'ommissioiu'r Commons Well, the otlicials of the Women's Trade Fnion 
League Jia\(' assisted you in tin' organization V 
Miss 8\I’Ns(»n. Yes. 

('(-mmissjomu* Commons. Am! are k<'(*ping it nji? 

]\llss S\K esoN. Yes. 

Commi.ssioie'r Commons. Dm-s tliis organization ha\e a fund outside of tlie 
strilce fund? 

.Miss S\]’:nson. No, sir; it hasn't any. 

(Commissioner (Com.mons. Well, tlmy ae-eumiila(e a fund, I iirosmm'? 

Miss SxENsuN. No; tliey lia\e no outside' fuml at all, on account of the' small- 
ness eif the' dims. Tlie'> have' imt liemn ahh' tee start any funds. 

(Jeimrnissioner Commons. Has tlie- inte'rnatieaud eirganizatmn that is atliiiateel 
with tlie Ame'rie-an FeHleratiem of Labor — lias it an^ ea-gamzat lou in the depart- 
nu'iit store's here'? 
iSIiss Sm-:nson. Nee. 

( 'eimmissieme'r Comahins. Has it hael organizors lie'ia' at any time to organize? 
T\hss 8 M'-nson. No; not tliat 1 know" ol ; not in llie' ele‘jn»rt iiie'iil steires. Tliey 
have a greice'ry ch'rk,>’ union lie're, luit not in the' ele'^iartment sle>res. 

Cemiiiiissieener ( 'oAi AieiNS. He)W" leuig since they ha\c atte'inpte'el to organize'; or 
have >e)u kneiwh'dge of that? 

Idiss SvKNseiN. The de'jiartmont store workers? 

Commissieme'i* (CoMMeiNS. Ye*s. 

Miss SvENSoN. Neve'i’, so far as I know, in Ne'W" Yeerk City. 

(CommissioneT (Commons. Heiw" far liack dea'S .\eair me'me»ry go ein that? 

JMiss S\ENsoN. Probalily 1908 or 1907. I did not kmwv mueli aheait it tiefeere 
then. 

Commissioner Coaiaions. Have tlu'y jireite^'ste'd in any way against your organ- 
izing outside? 

Miss SvENSON. No; then" have not. 

(Commissie)iier Comahins. Not iieing revognize-d by llu'in? 

Miss SvENSON. Nei; we; have iiejt. We lia\e had seweral conferences, trying te> 
get te) some kind of unelerstaneling. We w"ant to alliliate with the' international 
as soon as it is jieissible feir us to elo so. 

(.commissieaier Coaimons. Aiiel have one agreement. And w-liat aiioiU your 
dues? 
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Miss S\EN.S()N'. You sot‘, llie dius — it seius as thouf^R they were not vory 
inucli; but in N('\v York City, wboro thu ^nrls aiv alroncly taxed i>y the stores 
for a mutual beiu'lit jmscH-iat ion, some t!r> to tO eeiits a montli, it makes It very 
bald lor luu‘ also to pav a,s numb a^niiii or more In her union. Tim international, 
;jou Know, bas Ibe sicK beimlit and evtuylbin:; slu* wonbl i^et In tbe international 
with b(‘r diu's, (*vm*\llnna tlial bas and a great dead more, because she would 
also have it In the intiamalional. 

(^mmns^ionm' Common.s. So far as your union was eoncerned, was it formed 
on the same policu's as the intia-national ? 

jMiss Sm'iNson. Ves. 

( !ommls^ion(“r ('ommoss. II reeogni/es tb(‘ i)riimi]>les of trade agreements? 

J'.Ti^s Sven HON. Yes. 

(’ommissionia- Commons. Ft beliovt^s in maUing agrements with employers? 

Mi'.s S\KNso\. "N os. 

< 'oiiiimssioiu'r Commons. Ila\(‘ .^ou an.\ inlormation about tbe extent of Ibis 
mattiu’ of lines and deductions on account of w'bat we bave beard here regaiaiing 
complaiiUsV 

Mi>s Sm'nson. Yi's; they usiiall.v 

< 'ommissioner Commons ( intmTupting) . How extensive- tliat is, is it a very 
large matter? 

AIi^s S\r,\sox. It is a Nery large maltor. 'J'liat is a tiling I wanted to talk 
oii--llie complaints from (aisiiicrs of tlu' di'ilnetions for (limr sbortagi'S. I don't 
think that many i>eop]e would l)clie\e it if (law beard that tbe girls are getting 
,SF and $.1 a week and are eontmually lia\ing shortages dednctiHl trorn tbelr 
salaries. Long, long ago 1 tiud a girl who was betwasm Id and IT yiatrs old, I 
should judge, working in (dinhid P>ros., got (mg St a w'<>ok, and she was charged 
.$l!l shortage. She aslo'd to ha\e this sliorlage ex|)lain(*d to her, and they said, 
“ iN(‘\(‘r mind, you mad(‘ th(‘ shortage' ” d'liey lu'ver show' lu'r wdieri' tbe 
mistaiu' is made, tbe cashiers, d’lu'y ne\er gi't any statement whaiewm' of that. 
Sh(‘ was charuod $lll and lor two w'im'K's tbe\ did not give lier any salary, and 
lln'ii (liey told her they woiihl take a dollar a we'ek out of Iku* salary until tlu'y 
bad the After siu‘ liad hee'n getting StI tor si'M'ral weeks, she told them 

lliat slu* could not live on tlie .sit imt would leave. So W'lu*n she resigned, the 
elay I saw lu*r, slu* said she was going back again to s(U* if thev would give* 
lu*r any salai.\ for that last wemk, and I don't know' wlu'tlier tlu'y did or not, 
but 1 could tiiul Old, ami I will gi\o lhal material to tlic commission if the> 
w'unt it. 

( 'ommissioner Comnions. How giau'ral- -llial was an ('xlrcnu* cas(\ piadiaps? 

j\Iis,s SvKNsoN. 'I'liat was oiu* e'Xlre'iiie ease, lad llu* sliortugi's are pndty 
giMieral. All (lie cashiers eomplaiu o( shortages and comiilam ol not being told 
just where tlu* inistaki* was made. 

Commissioner Commons. How about sales girls? You are speaking of 
cashbu’s? 

Aliss SvKNsoN. Ves; 1 am speaking now' of cashiers. 

Commissioner ('ommons. Ft falls on (lu'in more than (lie otiiers? 

l\Ilss SvKNsoN. ddie sah's girls also complain that if then* is a mistake, who- 
ever the mistake is blanietl on is tlu* one tliat is ebarged. 

('ommissloiu'r (Vimmons. Well, is it (putt* general? Have you taken any 
sort of a ("'nsiis of the organization to tind out Imnv many liavi* suffered on that 
account? 

IMiss S\ ENRON. I can not tell just Imw' many, but it is a general (‘oni])laint from 
all Sah's people. 

Commissioiu*r (\)Mmonns. Would you say on(*-balf ol your membership? 

Mi^s SvKNsoN. I tliink all of them Jiave Find that haiUK'U to (hem some time 
or other, Fuit 1 don’t know whetFier--! don’t think it is a thing thuL haj'pens to a 
saleswoman (very week, but it does to a cashier. 

Commissioner (Simmons As a inatt(*r (d' fact, if an enijilo.W'O had man.v of 
tli(*se d(*ductions, she would Fie tinaily disi'liargisF altogetlier, wouldn’t she? It 
w'oiild be a sign of ineoinpcdoncy ? 

Miss Sminson. I don't know ; 1 ba\e never bad an instance of u girl being 
discharged for that. altFiough there are many girls who have been charged for 
inistak(*s. 1 don't know aii.\ girl who w'us discliarged and told it w'as on that 
account. 

Cominissioiu*!’ Commons. Hum* tlu'se tines anytFilng to do wdtFi tlu*se premium 
s.vst(*m or commission — would you say tjie tines are a.s large as the commissions? 

Miss SvENsoN. You know', llu* commission s\stem--tlu* commission system, I 
don’t know what you mean, Wili you please road that question? 
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('ominissioniM’ Co^^imons. WeR, tlu* coiiiniis'^ion Msina; tlit'v pi-ohubly earn 
about 3 0 par ('out luoro than thoir nito of \\(‘(‘kly vva,i;(‘s? 

Miss SvKNsoiN. All the stores dt) not ha\'e (•t)innnssioii s>sienis. 

Coiiunissioiiei' Commons. Well, Mlus'e they do have it, do they have a 
system that would absoib itV 

iMiss S\KNsoN. l>o Ihi'y l)a\e a liniu;j: system? 

C/Oumussiouer C'ommons. Yi'S. 

<„’omunssionei‘ O'Connuli,. 'i hal would (M]ual the amount of (lie la'i'cenlaue. 
iMisS S\K\soN. Yi's; 1 think they do. 

Commissioner (J’( toNNKi.u. W'hm-e tlie };u*l made a dollar a weidc extra on the 
ixa'cmita^i' system, would she also have a dollar a w(M‘k in hiu's, to eat it upV 
yiiss SvKNsoN. 1 don't know (‘Xaell.v whether it would be ('xacll> the sanux 
1 tidnk It IS dilTerent amounts at diftm'i'iit times, ddie commission s.\st('m, of 
eon take W'anamak(‘r’s commission svstmn, that is one that tends to mak(‘ 
the employi'e'^ Kenerallv very much dissatistied. Tlu^y j^ive (hem a drawinu; 
ac(onnt, as I undei'stand it, and thev tf'vi' them no statement wlnittwer of llunr 
earninas, and they just come to I limn and tlaw ask them how' much (heir 
account is, and thev sa.v , “ \'ou still owe us inoiu'v and IIumh' seems to be' 
aii'al dis.sal isl action oven* tin' commission svste'in. 'I'here isn’t so nincli w Ihuh' 
thev y,('t a regular s,dary and additional commission, but at Wananiakc'r’s, 
w>i('r(‘ it is ('iitiri'ly commission, with what the> call a drawing ae cotint, tht-rc' 
IS very niuc)i dissat isl’act ion. 

CoininissioiK'r Commons. W'(‘11, there is some of the hrms who do not have a 
commission svste'in, ari' there? 

( 'ommissioiK'i' Commons. 'Th<\v jiay a straight W(‘('kly wag('? 

Miss SvKNsox. Yes. 

Coiinnissioiua* ('ommons. f)o the ('inplovi'es favor that iireterably? 

Miss SvKNsox. Y(>s ; 1 think that most of tiu' (‘mi>lo>ei's would ratlu'r have a 
good salary and know what they aie going to g<'l evo'ry wis'k than have any 
comm ission, la'caiise the commission, of <'ourse, ('Vi'utnally is not lung but thi' 
sixx'd I ng-up system, and tla' hnigcr they woik at it Mu* hardi'r It is. Their 
coninnssion iu*xl y('ar is bast'd on what they stUl (his year Ni'xt .M'ar (iu'y 
havo to ni.d^c' so much more than they m.nh' this ,\car lo gc't tlu* commission, 
so it inaki's a s]x'('ding-up svstein altog(*t lu*r. 

( 'onmilssmiu'r ('ommons Jn what way can it sjxx'd up a cloi’k? T can st'c 
liov, it niighi sjH'cd up a lactory workt'r, l>tit in what way would it siiei'd u)) a 
sah'slady ? 

Miss Svnxsox. Sup]>os(' a girl si'lls w'orth of gixxls a vvi'ck', and at tlu' 

(‘ltd of tlu* >('ar th(‘ linn anang('.s it, J think they sa.v, lu'xt >ear (‘vm-ything 
over .$2o0 you will gi‘t a connnissKui. Now, tlu* lU'xt .vear slu* spt'i'ds U]) to 
or $-7o, and at tlu* I'lid ol that .vaair th(\v would ligure lu'r (*xlra coin- 
missioii on w'hat that department sold tlu* i)r(*vious yi'ar, and would make h(*r 
lia\<* to S(dl Iroin to worth tlu; tollowmg year Ix'fore g('tMng lu‘r 

conn mss ion. 

( 'oininissioncr Commons. This sysl(*iii Mint you have Just described, is that 
the one that is generally used? 

iMiss Svi-NSoN. I tlnnk that is tlie svstem that K, fl. yiac.v us('s. 

( Vanmlssioiu'r Commons. W'hut oMu*r ])la(‘(*s. 

Miss SvKNsoN. 1 don’t know .jimt Iiovv Whiiiainaker lignr(‘s it, Imt T think 
most of them tigure it out Mu* sanu* way. 

(3oinmiss]oiu*r ('o.vfMoNs. W’ould you say that applii's to McCre('ry’s? 

Miss SvcNsoN, 1 do not know; I could not say. 1 think that is tin* way tlu* 
most of them liguri' out tlieir commissions— on departments, on wliat that de- 
jiartinent malu's — and ('a<'h .\('ar they ligiiK* it on tlu* former year’s Inislness. 

t^unmis,slon(*r t'oMMoxs. That is diflereiit from the I\lc(.'re(*ry system us de- 
scrilx'd lu'i'e yestei’day? 

Miss SvhNsoN. Y(‘s. 

Commissioner ("'ommons. Your ;!ii])r(*ssion is that is tlu; general metiiod? 
Miss SvKNsoN. Y('s. 

Commissioiu*!’ (Jommons. M'akiug tlu* pr('C(*ding y('ar’s sales and figuring out 
tlu* commissions so as to Just g('t tlu*m to do a lltth* more tlie next year; is 
Mint it? 

Miss SvKNSON. Y’'(*S. 

( 'ominissloner (’ommons. So that eacli >ear it increases the pressure? 

Miss SvKNSoN. Yes. 
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('oinniiHsionur Co^iLMONS. Does tliat have anytliiuK to do with the health of 
the s;tl(“dady — that is, tiie si>eeiliu^ ii[) — does it ha\e a nervous effect at all? 

Miss S\KNsoN. Of course, I think it does. I think a ^tirl’s work is very hard 
as it is, and if they have to keep tryini; to push business it makes it pretty 
hard on the ^irl, too, who lias a poor department, such as a silviw department, 
or a depariment that hainlles thiny:s that people do not have to buy, because she 
can not sell the amount that anotlu'r (h'partinem can, and lu'r sales are very 
much lower, and it makes it v('rv mucli harder on thesis departments where they 
sell tinners tliat I would call luvuries. 

Commissioner Commons. Wouldn't that make the saleslady more patient with 
customcu's, mor(‘ attradue and more willinc: to be of serviee to tluan? Wouldn’t 
it have tliat ('ffect, to <-aus(> tlnan to talo' more inten'st in tln'ir (U'partnunt? 

Miss SMiNsoN. I think 1 Ih‘ j,drls take plenty of inten^st for the momw they 
ai’C aeltinj^ at the ju'esrid time. 1 don’t think they need any more interest. 

Chairman Waisii. At this ]H)int t he coinniission wdl adjourn until this after- 
noon at 2 o’clock, to me(d in this room. 

CJ’luM'imyion, at 12 HO p in. the eonuiim'^hm adjourned, to nu-et a;j:ain at 2 
o’clock p. in.) 


AI'TI.U KKCUSS— 2 C. M. 

Commissioner (jommons in the chair. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Thompson, will you proceed? 

TESTIMONY OF MISS HILDA SVENSON— Continued. 

Acting Chaiimian Common.s. Afr. Delano, have you any (iue''tion,s to ask? 

Commissioner Dhlano. Y(‘s; I u-ant to ask one or tuo. 

Miss Svmison, did yon iaair tlu' testimony given by Aliss DeC.s >('stcrday? 

Aliss Sm-:nso\, Altss Itecks? 

CommissioiKM’ Dklano, Yes. 

A'lds S\KNsoN. AY'S, sir. 

Commissioner Delano. Do you know anything about that investigation Unit 
she ri'portcsl ? 

AIiss Smlnson. T have laaid tlie report of that investigation. 

(’ommissiomu* Dfi.ano. Is it aeeurah' or reliable, so far as it goes; ean Ihe 
eommisslon assume it is accurate, so far as it goi's? 

AIiss SvKNsoN. I fiM'l the average wagt' they gave is not a good average wage, 
on account of tlu' Idgh-priccd pcoyih' Ixung conntisl in that average wage. 
They have the saleshidu's, I think, up to IfYd and I don’t know where they 
get a IfoO and .^dO saleslady, because I have never met them. Ami I think 
that makes the average very bad. 

I think the vvidfare work which they dwell on greatly in that regard is, of 
course, one I am not particularly interested in, iK'eause I think most of the 
v\(‘lfare work is what (lie employer should do and not w'ant to boast of. I 
think a lug depart im'iit store slmidd have those things, and it does not make 
up for wages or anything else. I think it is rutlu'r a jmzzling average. I don’t 
thinlv it is anywliere near vvliat the majority of tlie peoyile get. 

I know tliat tlie employees do not think very murh of the welfare work, 
neither do they of the wmlfare .secretary. They say if it is a good legitimate 
kick they liavo they wmiild not dare bring It to the widfnre se(*retary. They 
fear tliat they are too close to the tirin and it would injure thcuu. That is a 
kick on wages or hours or an,\ thing like that. 

Acting Chairman (k>.MMONs. Air. Garretson, have >ou any ijnestions? 

Cornmis.sioner Gakuetson. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Speaking of these wage statistics, you criticize 
the average? 

Miss Sven SON. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Coaimons. You would not criticize the grouping of so many 
under $9. for instance? 

Miss Sven SON. No. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Do you think that is accurate? 

AIiss SvENSoN. I think the average is bad. I mean, it looks bad. It does 
not give the peojile a good idea. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So far as the groupings, so far as they are con- 
cerned, the proportions that are paid at different rates, you think that prob- 
ably represents it? 
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Miss SVENSON. I think it probal)ly is prt^tty fair. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I think that is all the questions. 

Miss SvENsoN. There is another thing I would like to talk about, if T can? 
Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Miss S\KNSON. Another one of the small things that happens so often in the 
department stores, and 1 receive a great many complaints about, both from 
our letters and from the people who are not iiaMiibers, and that is the discharge 
and rehiring in the department stores. So many times on Christmas Eve a 
girl is discharged and reemployed afti^r the first of January, and the girls feel 
right from that that it is just to do away with tlu‘ir vacation. Put that occurs. 
They are not continuous employ ei^s l<»r a year and it does away with their 
Aacation, but in some of the stores they an* discharged the night belore the 
holiday and taken on the day after the hoinlay, so they are not ]iaid tor the 
holiday. This thing is a great cause of complaint tliat 1 find amongst most of 
the girls 

Another one of the great complaints, of <’ourse, are the seats. Tin* law 
provides for seats in tlie dei>artm(*nt stores lor the girls, hut 1 have ii(‘ver 
found a girl wJio said she was allowed to sit d(c,vn during w’orkiiig hours. 
Ihther the floorwalker or the hujer comes along ami asks lu*r if slu* (lo(*sift 
have anytlilng to do and to g(‘t up and get busy, ami the girl was coinuh'red a 
shirker who attempted to sit very ofU'U. 

I think the spy system in most of the stores, what we consider the spy sys- 
tem is another groat cause of diS(*onteiit. JMie girls never leel th(*y <‘aii trust 
anviHulv, They always f<H‘l somehody is up next to them to spy to them, 
lattle things are always ri*j>orU*<l back, and tli(*.\ don’t know v\1i(‘th(‘r tin* girl 
sittim’" iR'xt to them, or tlu* buyer, or aibNhody around llK*re, is not going right 
to the enqiloyor always with ov(*ry little thing. It is a great cause of discon- 
tent among the emiilojees. 

I don’t think tliere is anything else 1 have to say. ^ 

Acting Chairman (’om.mons. Dal >ou maki* any group elassificat ion of the 
different depailment slon*s at all with r(‘fcn*nce to those that are favorable ti* 

w'hat you consider the iiroper treatm<*nt of labor? 

Miss SvKNsoN. 1 think— of course, llicre are a b'W of the high-classed 

stores wlu‘re the girls g<‘l h<‘1(er money, ami I hava* maih* no classilu-atlon w'hat- 
ev<*r "of tliem I do know that tlu'n* ar<‘ some of tlu* larger stort'S wli<*n* the 
girls are be* ig betb'r paid, hut most of them ha\(* little iietty things go on 
just the sanu I think tlu'iv an* v<*ry few^ wh(*re they do not have thi*m. 

Acting Chaiinuin Commons. So fur as the wage conditions are coneerm*d, how 

many of the stores w'ould you say are satmfact')i*,\ ? i ^ t n • -(t ^ 

Miss SvFNsoN I do not think any of tlH*m an* sat ist aetory, hut 1 tliink they 
are better Uian the others. I think there are probably tlin>e or four stores in 
New^ York, three or four of the large stores, that pay a Ix'lter wage tliau the 

others. That is all, I think. _ 

Acting Chairman Commons. Doc'S your union :mk for a mimmuni w'uge / 

Miss SvENSON. One of our <leniamls Is for a inimimim wag<‘. 

Acting Chairman Coximons. What is the amount 
Miss SvENSON. Nine tlollars. 

Act ing (’hainnan Commo.ns. Yim a.ski‘d for nim*- .von for iiim*/ 

INliss SvENSON. Yes, sir. , 4, 

Acting Cliairman Com.mons. Norn* of tin* st(»n*s come up to that i 

Miss SvENSo?T. No, sir. i. o 

Acting Chairman Co.vfxiovs l)o(*s that apply solely to the sales dcpjirtments . 
Miss SvENsoN, That ai>i)li<*s to all adult fi<*lp. e have a .$•) mmimum for 
what we call juniors. 

Acting Chairman Coxtmons. Juniors? 

YIlss Svenson Yes sir. 

AriiMK' Chuinmui Co.mmo.n'.s. I tliink tli.it is .ill, Vi.ii excuse.!, Miss 

Svenson. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES MACKIE. 


Mr. Thompson. Give us your name. 

Mr. Mackie. James Maekie. 

Mr. Thoxipson. And your addre.ss. 

Mr. Ma('kie. 8 East Ninth Street. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business. 

Mr. Mackie. I am not working at the present time. 
88810“— S. Doc. 415, 04-1— vol 3 18 
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]\Ir. Ttiompson. How have you boon out of work? 

Mr. Maokie. the^l of June. 

Mr. Thompson. Whrre wore you working on the 2d of June? 

Mr. Mackie. John 'Wananifilvor’K. 

Mr, Thompson. How did }ou oonie to leave John Waimmaker’s? 

Mr. Mackie. I was told by the doteotivo. He asked me if it was true 
11ml 1 holongml to the employers’ union, and 1 said, “ Y(‘s.” He asked me 
did I know what thni meant. 1 said, “No.” “Well,” he says, “how long 
have you been with this tirmV” 1 says, “Well, for a number of years; about 
seven or eiglil yf^ars.” He says, “ Don’t you think you are very foolish to join 
this urdoiiV ” He says, “ You risk losing your job, and you don’t know when you 
will g(T anotlmr.” “MYdl,” T .says, “1 don’t know; that might be true” He 
sajs, “Did :^ou give tliis union any information with regard to John Wana- 
makor’s stor<‘?” 1 said, “ I did.” lie said, “Did you give them the ballots that 
were taloai at Wanamakm-’s store sonu* time ago?” roferriiig to the ('iiiployees 
lui\ing a union of their ou n. 1 said, “I did not.” “Well,” lie says, “I have 
retiable information that you did.” I says, “W('ll, I did not.” “Did you gne 
tlK'iii any information alxuit our employ<H).s’ henetit association?” I said, “I 
did” “\Miat inlormation did you give them?” “ W('I1,” I said, “I was asked 
it .John Wanamaker was still running his benefit association since the m'vv law 
had passed, and I said that lie was, hut it was not being run illegt\lly as it mus 
not eonijuilsory , as Jt had boon, any more, as it had been before the Jaw was 
]>assed. Now,” 1 said, “ is lliore anything wrong alxuit ttml?” “ W('H,” he sa>s. 
“the gener il managiT, Mr. Lynn, will have to <l(‘cide that.” He took mo into 
Mr, Lynn and he told Mr. L\ mi— he intnxluced me to ^Ir. Lynn, rather, and told 
Mr. liMin that I IxOouged to* the employees’ nniou. Mr. Lynn asked me if it was 
true. I says, “ Yes.” He says, “ Well, we don’t care whetlier you Ix'long to tlie 
union or not; that doesn’t interest this firm; hut if you linve been giving anv 
iiiloi malion aixiiit this hrm to that union, we will lmv(‘ to got rid of you” 
Well, I told liim what information I had given, and Mr. Kelly then told him 
about this ballot business, ubicb I again deiiu'd. “Well,” lu' says, “we will 
Imve to inquire into that, and if we find that you have been giving any informa- 
tion we will have to dismiss you.” Tliis was the day before Decoration Day. 
Just Id minutes before the closing hour. I hoard nothing more of it, and I 
went U) work on Monday —Saturday was a holiday, and I went to work on 
Monday morning and worlasl all day and had not heard anything; and 
Monday evening I went to the head huy(U’ and told him about it, and he had 
neier heard of it — had heard nothing of the matter, and he says, “I don’t 
think you will he dropjxxl because you are a memlxu* of the union.” I told 
him Mr. Lynn says Ibat he doesn’t care whellier 1 am a member of llie union 
or not, but 1 must not give any information to the union. And that’s like 
telling a man he can go to church, hut he must not pray. 

I heard nothing more of it until Tiu*silay, wlien 1 was sent for to the em- 
ployment olfice and given my slip of dismissal. 

.Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. (’hairman. 

Acting Dliairman (.Iommons, Hall your luwt it ness, Mr. Tliompson — unless 
you have some lurtluT statmiieiits you would like to make. Mr. Mackie. 

i\lr Mackul 1 luive. 1 would like lo tell you the length of time I worked for 
lliat lirm ami the ('ause of my first dismissal. In fact, if 1 would be alhoxed llu' 
time, 1 would like to give you my deiiartmeiit store experience in the Wanamaki'r 
store, as I think it will give you a whole lot of light on the subject. 

Commissioner O'OoNNEi.L. Speak a little loiubu’, please; we can’t hear you 
oxer here. 

Mr. Mackie. 1 went to xvork for that firm first in Seiitemher, 1005, as an entry 
clei-k at !?10 a wei'k, and it was in (he furnituie department, and we worked 
during tlie months of J'k'hnmry and August until 11 o’clock at niglit, almost 
during t,hos(‘ entire mondis. W(‘ received 25 cents for supper. f)ri none of tliose 
occasions xvas I over lati' but once. I was five minutes late, and xvas calh'd 
U]) to the manager’s ollice, wdio was then Mr. Duggan, who, 1 holieve, is now’ 
with CimlH'I’s, and he gave im* a in-minute address. 1 said to him, “Mr. Dug- 
gan, it is the fiist timi‘ I hax<‘ exi'r been lat(‘ ’’ H(‘ says, “ M'liy were you late? ” 
“ W(M1, I am sorry,” I says; “ 1 don’t feel very xvell this morning, and 1 over- 
slept.” ” Wliat right liave you to oversh'C])? What right have you to over- 
sUh'P? ” I sank “Mr. Duggan, do you know that I have hmi working here 
this entire month until 11 o’cbx’k and coming at 7..'?0 every morning?” He 
said, “ No ; we don’t know anything about that.” i was not docked for that. 
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W ell, I worked in that department for three >ears. Then they made a ehanj^e 
of a new buyer. The new buyer wa.s known to m<‘ perstttmlly, and he did not 
hke me. The first day lie came into the deparlmont lu' was shown niy duties by 
tile chii'f eh'rk. The followin.!^ morning he came into the olliee aji^aiu, passed 
all the other clerks, came rij^ht up to me, asl;ed nu>; what my duties were. I 
told him. lie says, “Is that all?” .1 said, “No: there are lots of other tlnnj;s 
I have got to do liesidcss these regular duties. I ha\e got to take the comidainls 
for two hours every morning, and 1 ha\e got the criMlits.” and 1 told him 
numbers of oth(‘r things I had to do. He said nothing mort‘, but llu^ third 
morning he walked in and did the saiiu' thing That was dining (ho f'ohruary 
furniture sale. The last day of the sale 1 was dlsml,'^sc<l. 1 wimi down to ilu* 
management's offu e and asked thmn why I was disniissiMl. AVell, tlu'v said, 
“ Th(‘r(‘ is no ri^ason, (‘\(*e])t we are n'diicing th(‘ liel]).’’ “ Well,” I says, “ that's 

very strangi' ; I worked lieu* three and a half jears, and there an* two jumm's 
in th(‘ olhce.” 

Ilowiwaa’, 1 just put in an a]>plication for a position again with Wanamaker's, 
and 1 W'ont in every morning lor three or four wei'ks to the employment otlici' 
I saw’ otlK'r p(M>j>le takmi on, and on one occasion lh(‘ (‘iiiploynumt manager told 
me h(' had a iiosition for me in the upholstm'.v stock room. Th‘ says, “ ( 'oine in 
to work to morrow' morning.” 1 waait in tin' following morning, and at 0 o’idoi'k 
into th<' uphoKlery stock room, and the manager of that depaitna'iit said, “T 
will ithoiK' dow'ii to the Iniyi'i*,'’ which he had, ami this was tin' conversation 
whli'li took ])lae<‘ (rom one end. He gave my nanu' to (in' pi'i-son in my old 
department who laid answ'cred the jihone aiul asked w'hat In' knew' about nn'. 
Then tlu' lU'xt tiling (hat came over th(' phone was, “ ^\'ell, isn't he any goo<l at 
all? Is he lionest ? Ts In' reliahh'? Is that so? All right.” “ We an' very sorry. 
IMr. IMack'U', hid we can't us(‘ you.” 

T W('nt in th.d <'mitlo\ nu'iit olliee for three or four weeks iv'gularly i'nc'Iw 
morning, but could obtain Uti employnu'iit. Finally 1 guM' it u}) as a bad job, 
and tried some of the otht'r stores, and (*oiild gi't no em]>lo>ment anywdu're for 
seven months. Se\en months I was out of woi k. Finally some one in Siegel- 
(.toopi'r's store who had formerly worked in Wanamalo'r's, and had a very good 

position in Siegel-(k>oi)er’s store (‘alh'd me one day, and h(‘ sa.\s, “ Nmv, look 

la'i’c ; T have jilioned down to Wdinam.iker's furniture d(']»art mi'iit, and you will 
get no work anvwlu're unh'ss you cease giving ^Vanamalver as a rmf'renci'.'’ 
I says, “ ^^Tmt <lo('s that nu'an?” Ib' sa>s, “This is thi' leP'reiH'e they are giv- 
ing: That I hey an' sorry, but (hat after you have worked for tlu'in several years 
thev have daind it for tln'ir best interests to dispens(' wuth your services; hut 
tlK'.v have no charges to make. Now', wdiile tlial is not saying anything, it is 
saying a wdiole lot.” 

So I sat dow'ii and wrote IMr, John Wanamaker a personal letter and regi store'll 
it and marked it “IN'vsonal,” and told him all the facts in tlie case. 1 ri'ceived 
no reply from Mr. Wanamaker, and so T wrote him again, telling liim all he 

stood for and the philanthro]>.v and <*harit.v, ami told him all I wuinted was 

justi<*e and not iilulant hropy or charitv, and 1 received no reply to that letter, 
either; but he did have an invi'stigation. 

Finally, T got a position with James A Hearn & Son on Fourteenth Slri'et, 
and I w'orked in (lu'ir stock room for a vear and a half 1 went in for a 
week, and I got a raise' of ¥1 — to Iflo. 1 h>lt tlu're' aftt'iwvards, and Ihriuigh 
anotlu'r friend i got a position with Ahraliam A Stiauss, ol Jtrooklvn, with tlu* 
sluvt writing di'partnu'nt and worke'd for the months, and the hours we're from 
(1 p in. until tlu' work was fmislu'el tlu' next morning, which was usually at 
8.30 n. m. We w'orked in the hase'me'iit heleiw tlu* Icvi'l e>f the stren't, where the 
lights were all artiticial ami the lieieer w .is unpuve'd, and in rainy w'eather wate'r 
would all come in, and finally I («'ll I could not staihi the work, I was m>t stremg 
enough, and I left there ami w'eiit back to Wannmake'r’s, in (heir busy season 
in Nove'iuher. They elo not le>e)k up >our re'fe're‘rie‘e>s w lu'ti yem come in at that 
time, anei I maele goeeei for Christmas and tliey ke'pt me em after the holidnvs 
and 'made mo head of st»>ek e>f liiat eleiiartiiU'id , and T geit an inerease a year 
after that of $2. making $14. 

Last February T w'as laul off because John Wananudver could not ntYord to 
pay me $14 a wVek. They put another man in my place for $12, T bad liei'n 
working from the middle of Novemlier every year until the 1st of .Tanuary 
until 11 and 12 o’clock at night wTthout missing a night, ami 1 went in to 
work at 7.30 every morning. T was never lale but onci' in tlu' seven y<'ars 
iny service with joliii WTiiiauuiker. Aud the only reason given was that lliey 
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were dismissing me b^^ause they could not afford to pay me Jfl4 a week after 
seven y('ars service. I was out three weeks, and was taken back in another 
department at a reduced salary. T’hen I was sent for by the detective, Mr. 
Kelly, and was dismissed. 

Acting Clmlrman Commons. I think there are no questions. Will you cull 
the next witness, Mr. Thompson? 

I\Ir. Thompson. Mr. Schwartz. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. S. NICHOLAS SCHWARTZ. 

^Ir, Thompson. If Ihe chairman ])leaK(', ;Mr. Schwartz is called at the rc'fiuest 
of the union. lTea.se give ns j<Hir naiiu', your address, and your pri'sent 
business? 

.Mr. S('i[WAirrz. S. Nicholas S<‘hwar(z, ]‘V2 StimiuM- A\enu(‘, in Brooklyn. My 
l)rosent business is real (sstalo. 

IMr. Thompson. Have you at any tii’u' iii tlu* i)ast Ixsai ('uiido;s I'd in a de- 
partment store in this city? 

IMr. ScHWAiiTz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What store? And mIioii were you einph)y<'d? 

Mr. Schwartz. I mus employcMl in IToomiiigdaU' Pros.’ stole for thri'c and 
oiK'-lialf years, since May, 11)00, untd November, 11)00. 

Mr. Thompson. How did you come to leave the employment of Uloomiugdale 
llros ? 

Mr. Schwartz. As a result of a quarrel that I had with the manager of my 
department, during which we both lost our heads and calle<l each other names. 
I left the store in a huff. I eume downtown and eonsultcd one of my most inti- 
mate friends 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). 'Were \on discharg(Ml? 

iMr. Schwartz, t thiidv in justice to me 1 ought to explain tlie circumstances, 
and I will not elaborate hut just give the hare <letails. 1 eaiiK^ downtown aiul 
consulted with a very intimate friend of mine and told him that J had hd’t tho 
store. lie suggested that it would not he wise for me to leave tlie store as a 
result of a quarrel, and he urged me against permitting my passion to get tlie 
better of my judgment. So, on his advice, and after my own reconsideration, I 
did not want to leave the store under those conditions, so I decided to go bai'k 
to the store and put the matti'r up to the lirm, or to the superiors, for them to 
decide whether I was right or wrong. Tho next morning I went up to the 
timekeeper’s otfico to give my lime and the timekeeper handed me a slip, the 
discharge slip. It simply said, “ Your servici'.s are no longer required,” or 
M'ords to that effect. I was astounded, and I came down to tlie ofll(*e of tho 
superintendent and asked him uhont it, whether I muis to be discharged without 
being given a hearing? He said he did not know nnytiiing about it. I went to 
]\Tr. Samuel J. Rloomiiigdale, and by the way, both Mr. Samuel J. Ulooming- 
dalc and the superlnteiuhmt at that time arc in this room here now. I told 
him alxuit it. I recalled to him the fact that he and I Innl been corresponding; 
the fact that he had approved of my work; the fact that he had asked me 
througli a personal letter written in his own handwriting to try and install 
such Improvements into my (h'partment as I had outlined in a certain article 
that I had written. He turned a deaf ear on me and refused to listen. I 
WTut hack to the manager. He said he did not know anything about It. TTuit 
was the end of it. Tliose are the eircumstances under whidi I left the em- 
ployment 

IMr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Schwartz, since that time or during that time, you 
were acquainted with the conditions in Bloomingdale Bros.? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That is about four years ago? 

Mr. Schwartz. Four and a half years ago exactly. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know now anything with reference to the conditions 
in that store, or otlier department stores in this city, with reference to sanita- 
tion, hours of work of the female einploy(x‘s, wages, or the general treatment 
of employees? 

Mr, Schw\rtz. Do you mean conditions as they exist now, and not as they 
existed four and a liaif years ago? 

Mr. Thompson. Of your own knowledge, yes. 

Mr. ScHw\RTz. Yes. Will you permit me to make a statement in regard to 
these things? 

Mr. Thompson, Yes. 
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Mr. Schwartz. If you will permit, Mr. Thompson, I would like to ?rivo merely 
a little matter of record as to the number of department stores and the number 
of employees which I have acTpiired during my inv(‘stigat ion. It is only a 
matter of about a half a minute. I just want to say that there are 32 depart- 
ment stores in Greater New York, with a total capital of from sixty-five to 
seventy-live million dollars. These department store.s employ about 70,000 
workers, of whom about two-thirds are women. I will now pass on to answer 
your questions. In my three and a half years employnK’Ut and altogether w ithin 
the past eight years, I have secured data and information tluit is hi'yond re- 
futation, showing that the employees in the department stores of New York 
City do not ri'ceive a living wage, and that in many casi’s the sanitary, moral — 

IMr. Thompson (interrupting). I think, Mr. Witne‘^‘s, tJiat you slionld sink to 
tlie facts. We don’t want to speak 

Mr. Schwartz (interrupting). This is just Introduction. 

Idr. Thompson. If there is anything you want to lile, an> do<‘ument you want 
to lile, we will take it, but I Mant you to contine your nnswi'i* to your own ('x- 
lienonee with hours, sanitary comlitions, wn-res, any violations of the law 
ri'gju'ding the employmimt of women? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thoj^ipson. And any violation of sanitary laws in llu‘ Stati'? 

Mr. S(’iTW.\R't'z. M'lll you permit me fir^t to simply stati' 

INIr. 'IhiOMPsoN (interrupting). 1 must olijeet to — uiih'ss tla* eiamnissimi 
wislies you to make this kind of a statement, I must ob)<H I. 

Aetiug Chairman Commons, YYmr statement is entirely too gimeral. You 
should give us information and not opinions. 

IMr. Si'invARTz. hlxactly. 

A(‘ting f’hairman Commons. If you can giv(' us spis-ilic iiiformation tliat is md 
bas('d on any opinions, we will be glad to lui\e it. 

]Mr. Hchw'Artz. ^May 1 stat(‘ in what eapaeitv I was (miploycd, and wlial my 
w'ork was and hotv I came to know' conditions? 

!Mr. Tno^rPSON. Tliose are all right, those facts. 

Acting Chairman Common.s 'TI'c conditions of wages, and what jou know’ of 
jiresmit condi lions? 

l\lr. ScirwcMiTZ. Nxaetly. 

Acting Chairman (\)mmoxs. What is th(‘ investigation that 5011 hav(‘ madi-? 
V/ill you t II us that? 

I'll’. SciT^ mUTZ. IMy investigni ion siinjily refeis to my follow'iiig up the condi- 
tions that I Know existi'd at the time, in ordi'r to ase<‘rtam wiiether tlu'y still 
exist at the present time, 

A(‘ting Chairman Common. AtkI how^ many store's lia\<' jou covi'red in this 
iiive'stigation? 

INlr. Schwartz. I have not made any investigation. I .simply have aseer- 
laiiieel in Bloorningdah' llros.’s store l>y my p(‘rs<»nal (diservat ion since I ]la^e 
left the store, to see what the conditions are there at tlu' pn'si'iit time. 

Acting (’liairman Commons. Aral how did \ou g(‘t tlii.s information at the; 
])resent Time? 

I\lr. ScHW'ARTz. Ey having gone to the store personally evi'r since' I k'ft the 
store. 

Acting Chairman CeiMMONs. Whsil, Iiavc you nnide a thoroiigli inspc'ction? 

I\lr. ScHW'ARTz. Yes, sir; cxae’tly. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Mr. Tlumipson, will you ask such questions as 
you wdsh? 

Mr. '1’'hompson. How eiftcn lia\c you vtsiteal Eloeeiningdale's store? 

ISlr. Schwartz. I could not say henv many time's. 

Mr. Thompson. Since yeni left? 

Mr. Schwartz. What is that? Since I left? 

IVIr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Schw'artz. A great many times. 

Mr. Thompson. When was the l;ist time you visit e<l thc'ro? 

Mr. Schwartz. The last lime I visited Eloomingdale Eros.’ store wp.s on or 
about the 5tb day of January, this year. 

Mr. Thompson. And wdmt conditions then did you find iu iqf)oming‘!ale’s 
store with reference to any of these questions? 

Mr. ScirwAKTZ. Yc'S, sir — — ■ 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). What w’ore the conditions ef sanitation? 
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IMr. SciiwAKTz. I will jiow tell you. The <;oiuUUons of sanitation, when we 
oariie to the store In the morning we Inul to ^'o up to the fifth lloor, to the 
tini(‘kooper, and we had to use the freljiht elevators 

IMr. Thompson (interraptiuR). Mr. Schwartz, I asked you wliat conditions 
you found in January when you wcmiL into the store in sanitary matters? 

Mr. ScHWAKTZ. Well, Mr. Thompson, 1 went on tliat day — 1 wont there for 
a specific purpose, to look up only certain conditions, 

Mr. Thompson. What purpose did y<ni go for and what did you find? 

IMr. ScHWAKTZ. I wont on or about that day with the ri'pn'sinitat ives of tlie 
oonsumers’ league, lo show them and liave some one else see besides myself 
what the conditions are. I showi'd Unit lady 

IMr. Thompson. AVh.it representatne of tlie consuin(>rs’ league went with you 
that (line? 

Mr. ScirwMiTz Miss ISell Swartz, tlio exeeiitive secretary of the consumers’ 
leagtK'. 

Mr. Thompson. Any relative of yoitrs? 

Mr. SdiWARTZ. i\o; no rchitive wdiatevi'r. 

Mr. Thompson. What condition did >ou se(‘ In company with Iluvse iieople 
who wc'iil with yon? 

Mr. SiutWAKTz. I W’ent with Miss Swartz to show her — if I may he jiermitted 
to Miss Swartz's ntiine; or I could simply refer to the olluial of the con- 
sumers’ league. 

Air. iiioMPvSoN. Say it as you j^lease. 

Air. Schwartz. I went w'dh that lady to sliow' her in wiial condition the toih'ts 
in tlie store wau’c, jiartieulaiiy tin' toihis on the Ijftii floor and the toilets in 
tlie liasement. AVe went up togiiher. AAi‘ wmit togetln'r up to the fifth lloor. 
I nsk'od this lady to go into tlie w'omen’s toilet and I w'lait into the men’s 
toilet. I wtinted to show' lu'r that hiiw'oim tho two toilets there was a largo 
opening ahout the size of an ordinary window', without any glass m it, he- 
twi'on the two loilols. Sho s;nv and I siuv that that wuis tlie cast'. 

Mr. ThojiTpson. AVIuto was tins opening with ri'fereiiee to tho floor; tihout 
how broad and about how' high? 

"Mr, ScTiw'\uTZ. Tlie two toilets were separated by a wooden partition. Tlie 
w'ooden partition ran not (piite up to the window', to within ahout 2 feet of 
the wiiulown From that point tho partition turned west williout reaching the 
window'. Now, I snpiioso — I will not sipipose anything. So that the w'omen’.s 
toilet was separateil from the mmi’.s toilet by tliis partition. Now', on that 
partition that ran east and w'l'st tliere was that ojiening, that must be alxmt 
24 inches — ahout 24 inciu's by ahout lh> inches — in order lo permit the air 
throngli the window' to go into tlie wonuai’s toilet, as we saw' it. 

Air. Thompson. IIow' high was tlie hotlom of tliat opening frmn 1h<' floor? 

Air. Scnw'Airrz. AVell, the liottoni of that opening was about 4^ to 5 feet fnnii 
the floor. 

Air. Thompson. So tliat a ])er.soii of ordinary lielglit standing there could 
look freely through this opmiing? 

Air. Schwartz. Fxaetly. 

Air. Thompson. Push their iiead through? 

Air. Schwartz. AVliat is that? 

Air. Thompson. Almost loan Dirough? 

Air. Sc'HW'ARTZ. AAi'll, If T had not hi'on ashaiiUMl of myself T w’ould ha\(' 
looked at Miss Swart'z. 

Air. Thompson. AATiat other condition did you find there then? 

Air. ScHW'AR'rz. Then 1 took lier dow'iistairs to the 1)aseni('iit. and I showed 
lu'r wiiere to enter the ladies’ toilet on tlie Fifty-ninth Stn^d side. I went in 
through the men's toihd. I showc'd her In tlie partition that sc'tuirates those 
tw'O toilets a large, round opening, aliout 8 or Id inches in dlaniider, in this 
partition betw'een tliose two toihds at the lieiglit of about 8 feet from thi‘ 
ground. 

Air. Thompson. What other condition did you see there llien at that visit? 

Air Si’HW'ARTZ. I re(*all now that tho distinct purpose of that particular visit 
w'tis in oi'der to refute and to criticize the report of the National Civic Federa- 
tion on conditions in departnauit stores. Another thing that W'C did W'RS to go 
dow’ii to the otliee, (ienlal department, and I asked a young lady that w'alted 
on people w'ho came in hnw' nnudi discount they allowed to emidoyees. Tho 
ri'port of tho Niitlontil Civic Federation had staled that P*loomingdale Bros.’ 
store allow's a diseonnt of about HO yier cent to employees on dental work. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. AVliat per cent did you say? 
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Mr. ScHWAKTz. Fifty per e(‘nt. Jiotli of us (piesliuned lliis young lady, aiul 
she said that employees got To per cent. 

IVIr. Thomoson. Wliat was the position the young lady oecui>i(Hl? 

Mr. SciTWAETZ. As reeeption clerk; had a little desk right at the door and 
received visitors and received patrons. 

Acting Chaii'inan (k)MMONS. In your opinion shi' would naturally know what 
discmint wais allowed? 

IMr. SriTWAiri'z. Yes, sir. In addition to tliat, w<' wiait nii to ila* lifth lloor, 
and there I saw a sign — the littli iloor is the employees’ lloor -aiiul theia* hung 
a sign that staled in large t>pe that employee^: who ^\ ill patronize the diadal 
department will reeeni' a iliscount of to per cent. 

Mr. Thompson. l<'’ifle(Mi per eent? 

^Tr. ScirwAiirz. FiftiM^ai. 

iMr. Thompson. Did you take that matter up uilh tho C'uie Fi'diuait ion ? 

Mr. SiHTW’AiH'Z. 1 wrote a letter to The Suf\<*\. which was jmblislu'(l. .'-luting 
these fads. 

I next Avenl witli tills young lady to tin' optn-al deiiarlnuMit, w hei i' llie report 
of the National C'lvie Fedmaatioii had said that emph»y('es again i(‘e*M\(‘ about 
hO }>or cent discount. We aski'd two jx'ople — two elerl^N at tlu' (tplicnl counter 
and the\ said that employees n‘ceiv(‘ only Id }H-r coni lommission, tin* same as 
do tijenuMi, i>o]ieemon, seliool-teachers, and other piiviU'ged peo[)le ; rather, 
p(M)]ile in the employ of the eity. 

We next went 

IMr. Thompson. Did you write of that? 

Mr. SiHWAKTZ. T did. That lias never lieen refuted 

IMr. Thom]‘son. lii tlie same hdter. 

Mr. SciiwAiirz in tlui same hdUu*. I havo a eoj>y of 'The Survey here. 

Mr. Thompson. Mhll you til(‘ that witli the eommission? 

Mr. SeiiwAjiTz. I will ))(‘ very glad to do tliat. 

(Tilt' jiajier was marked “Schwartz Fxhihlt No. 1, .Tuik' 11, lOl 1.” 

Schwartz Exhibit No. 1, Tlu' Survey, vol. ,‘^1, No. Mk .luii. 17, 191, ‘k inib- 
Heal ion ollice 10't blast Twenty-second Stn^et, Nbwv York, was submitted In 
piiiijiMl form.) 

Mr. S( Hw \KTZ (continuing). W(‘ next w'cnt to tin' bank' in the store, because 
t])(‘ rf'port of the National Civic Fe<lt‘ratien inid stated tliiit one of the w'elfare 
teat arcs in this store is that the store permits (unployi'es to oi>en savings im 
( omits wi,U as hwv as .$1. T want(‘d to pro\o that an.\one (’ould go there and 
o]K‘ii a savings aceount with .^1, and that it was not an induciunent to tlu' 
(Miiployees. 1 ttilk(‘d with one of tho men at tiu^ hank, and w'e liTt. Il(' hnd 
told me that I eaii open an account with $1. Ibit in ord(>r to get that informa- 
tion in wanting, and to get it in sueh a form that it can luwcr he refuted, a 
few' days later T went to tin' hank as a perfis*! stranger, wdiieh I w'as, unknown 
to those who talked to me at tlie hank, ami T ojk'IkmI a savings account for my 
litth' daughter with $1 .and I have got the savings hank in my pocki't 

Mr. Thompson. You mean the hook? 

Mr. ScHW'Ain'z. Tlie savings hook, show'ing tliat niy little daughter, 21 years 
old, lind opened an account with 5<1, T being the trusti'C. 

Mr. TiroMPSON. "Wbat other things di<l >on aseortain at that tiiru'? 

IMr„ SriTwAKTZ. Those are all tlu' aeinal things that T showed to the otheial 
of the eonsnniers’ leagiu', although m> purposi' IIuto was also to aseertain 
ttboul otln'i- things which have been includi'd, whldi I have includi'd in my 
letter to Tho Survey. 

Mr. Thompson. What other thinks did you lind there than what yon liaw* 
staled? 

Mr. ScHWAKTZ. For instance, if yon will pt'rmit m(‘ to read a fiwv lines from 
this letier, it will save time and ]>ossibly get the thing eoneisely. 

My letter says, reviewing that part of the rojiort widoli deals with IMooming- 
dalc l’ros., I find that I’loomingdale Bros — this is in quotation marks, quoted 
from the fed(u*ntion’s report : 

“ Bloomingdale Bros, have an ideal plan whereby th<} common approach to 
the arrangements for men and women in the basement will Ix' eliminated.’' 

My letter says this : 

“According to IMr. Willcox, his investigation started in .laniiary, 1911. and 
lasted until January, 1912, so that two years liave xiassed since the end of that 
Investigation, and the ideal plan is still being contemplated. It has not been 
put into effect.’' 

Tiien I tell about the optical department and the dental fact. 
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l\Ir. Tho.mi’son. What are the conditions there now? 

]\Ir. ScTiwAKTZ. What? 

Thompson. You are rea<llng from that article? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. Tlio conditions Uiere at tiio present time, that com- 
mon approa(‘h is exa<‘tly as it was at that time. 

Mr. Thompson. How about tiio sanitary conditions that you liave spoken 
al)out, in relation to the two toilets, one on the fifth floor and one in the base- 
ment? 

Mr. ScHWAK'iz. I ad(lre.ssed a mass meeting at Cooper Union on January 8 of 
this year under tiio auspices of the consumers’ league, at tlieir request. 1 told 
about tlu'se conditions and briefly I mentioned aiumt the toilets. I thought at 
that time, in \ i(nv of the fact that counsel for (he retail dry goods association, 
who IS in tins r<»oni at the present time, sat on th(‘ platform with im; and heard 
iiK' H'cite all of the conditions that existed in P.loomingdaie Bros., I was childish 
enough to think that at least the condition of the toilets will at once be remedied. 

1 \\aited aiiout two Meeks, ttien througli friends of mine who are employed in 
the stoiT' — T did not dare to go into tin' store after that — I learned that the condi- 
tion of llie toilet was still exactly as it had been. So I went down to the de- 
partrm'ut of labor on Forty-third Street, saw the chit'f mercantile inspector — I 
iielieve T Mrote him a letter about that — he, too, is in this room at the present 
time. T told him or MTote him also that I had been talking about certain condi- 
tions in Ifloornlngdale Bros.’ store, ami that 1 fc'lt that fliey wwa so important 
that 1 ought not to limit myself to talking about them, hut that T ought to take 
some action and cull the facts to (lie attention of the responsible ollicials. I 
called that to his attention, and tlnai he asked me to put that in MTiting. I wrote 
him a lettim about those things. A coujile of days hit(*r I r(‘celved a hdter irom 
him stating that subsequent to my inUu’viinv with him, and before the lasaapt of 
my letter, he had already sent his inspectors to Ihoomingdale Bros.’ stor<\ and 
that the store had promised to follow the recommendations of the Inspectors. • 

Shortly after that, again I had my friends look at those toilets and report to 
me Avhat the conditions Mere. The report then m'us this, about tM^o or three 
Me(d<s after my complaint: 

That that open space on the fifth floor between the men’s toilet and the 
M omen’s toilet M'as now covered Muth a wooden board from a point about 2 or 

2 feet below the ceiling to a point about 2 feet from the ground. So that M'hiU* 
there was a hoard hetM'een the tM’O toilets, there was still the opening at the 
lop and tli(' o}H‘iiing at the bottom. 

About the opening in the basement toilets, he tohl me it m’US exactly as it 
has hcvn before. I complained again to the mercantile inspi'ctor, in ray opinion, 
that condition did not comply with the requirements of the labor law, Mdnch are 
that toilets should he completely serwned. 

Soon after that, some lime attiM- that, my friends again inforiiK'd mo that the 
ojien space on the fifth-floor toilets had been at last covered up completely, and 
only the other day I receiv(‘d ray latest report that the opening in the partition 
lietwtH.ai the toilets in the basement is still tliere. 

i\Ir. Thompson. What other facts did you then ascertain? 

Mr. ScinvARTz. IMy letter also mentions this, the committee is again — that is, 
the Mxdfare conunitlee of tin* federation — “ the committee is again in error when 
it declares that at Bloomingilale Bros, all employees are paid for overtime at 
C’iiristmas or any other season.” 

That lias not been refuted. IVir. Hiram C. Bloomingdale testified before the 
commission yesterday that employees roceiveil overtime at (’liristmas. And then 
the report ends by saying — my letter ends by saying: 

“ The report is replete Mu'th other statements M hich, although untrue, are so 
ridiculous that nothing Mmuld be gained by exposing them.” 

Another condition regarding the sanitary conditions that I pointed out to this 
lady was this: I took her doM'u to the basement in the house-furnishing de- 
partment, where stoves are being sold. ]\Iy first two months in that store were 
spent in that stove department as a sales clerk in the stove department. I 
.showed her, if I remember correctly — I don’t remember whether 1 showed her, 
l)ut I tlilnk J did, anyway I testify that that is the condition — that the only thing 
that separated the stove department from the boiler room was a wooden parti- 
tion, or what is called ceiling boards. This was interesting, because during 
those months, May and June, that I was employed in that store, I often won- 
dered M'hether Hades was any hotter than the stove department, with the boiler 
loom adjoining. 
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The next thing I showed her was the fact that hi the house-furnishing dc- 
])5irlinent— that is where hardware, tinware, wtxidenware, etc., are sold, and 

Inch occupies an area of 100 feet by 200 feet — there were not any windows, only 
small sltylights, small transoms on the level with the sidewalk; those transoms, 

T Judge, are not more than about 12 Inches by about 5 or 0 inches, as near as I 
can hgure it out. So that the only air that we got in the house-furnlshlug de- 
partment was what was blown in, together with the sidewalk dust, through 
those little transoms. That is another condition that 1 believe I pointed out to 
the secretary of the consumers’ league. 

Mr. Thompson. What other conditions did you sec there then with K'fereimi 
to sanitary conditions of the store? 

Mr. S('HWAKTz. I think that Mas about all so far as the sanitary conditions 
ar(‘ concerned. 

Mr. Thompson. When did you mala; a visit i>ia'vious to that oia ? What was 
\ om* next visit previous to that in which you s«i\v anything about the sanitary 
( ondi tions? 

Mr. S('Hw^^KTZ. INIy next visit? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; prior to that, dr is that all you care to sav about the 
sanitary conditions? 

Mr. ScHW Airiz. That is all 1 know and how to sa;|y. INly iiriwion^ ^lslts T don’t 
know just when tlu'y wa're. T might say also that my visits to the store* wi're 
not alone to look up tlu^si* condilmns, but 1 via-y oltc'ii went up then* to si'i; 
iny friends, and I did call on my frimids, and always saw' tluun on tlu* tloor, be- 
cause of my ])e]‘sonal ladations. 

Mr, Thompson. In re1er<*n<(* to th<^ inutual-benelit hiM. 1 understand ^ou 
waint to say something in that respect? 

Mr. ScHW'ARTz. Which w'ouhl \ou have me say lirst — about the mutual-aid 
(unditions in the Bloomingilah* store? 

Mr. 'Thompson. As they ai’O now', not as they W('r<' four years ago. Or as 
they were rec(*ntly. Not necessarily to-day. 

Ml* S(’riw\inz. Mb*!!, of eoiirsi*, that limits nac I w’as ready to say wdiat th(‘ 
conditions of tlie mutual aid association wi'n* at the time i was employi'd tlionc 
I can pot say in such a way that it ccaild md he riTuted just w hat tlu'y an* at the 
presi'ut time. 

IMr. Thompson, r>o ^ou know' what tliey ^\(*re six monllis ago? 

Mr. ScHw Mriz. J^’rom information and beli(*r. 

Acting Chpi'Uian (’ommons 1 think \ou had iietter jia'^s on to aiudlier pioj»o- 
^.ition, Mr. 'Thompson. 

Mr, 'IbTo.NrpsoN, Yes. 

MTiat other subject do >oii wish to .s])eak <‘d>out now’? 

Mr. ScHW \RTz. I wisli to say alxmt tla' manner in wliieh the depai'tmont 
stores use publicity in oi’der to crcal<; public s(>ntmi(‘nt favorably to thmu. (.’an 
1 spiaik on that? 

Mr. Thompson. If he has any relation to tlu‘ agreeiiK'uls, (tr rather, to the relu- 
tionsliip hetw'eeii the employ<'(*s find the employers. 

Mr. Schwartz. Exactly; only as it ri'lates to tin* employe(\s and employers. 

Mr. Thompson. Not about busini'ss matters? 

Mr. Sf’HWARTz. No, sir; not imsiuess matters. 

In the New' York Herald of .Inly 5. 190H, th<Te ai>p<*arcd a story telling of tlio 
tlrm of Bloomingdale Bros ; how' the tirm had goen a number of ilieir girl 
employees a lawn party in Central Park; and ice cream Avas served, so the story 
said ; lemonade was served, and cake, and the girls had a jolly time. There was 
abso a photograph accompanying this story, simwing about 20 girls in white 
dresses, with white umbrellas open, .smiling and apparently very liappy. I, too, 
sinih'd, but In a different way, for a different reason. The next day I talked 
to some of the girks whom I recognized in that photograph, and this is wdiat they 
told me; They told me that they had received order.s to rejiort one day — to re- 
port the next morning at 9 o’clock at Fifth Avenue and Seventy-second Street, 
at the entrance to Central Park; and tliey w'crc going to have their picture took. 
Accordingly they assembled at Fifth Avenue and Seventy-second Street the next 
morning. At 9 o’clock the photographer came, stood them up on the lawn in a 
crowd, snapped their pictures, and said, “ Good-by, girls ” ; and tlien they W'ent 
back to the store. 

T also used to read in tiie newspapers a couple of days before Thanksgiving 
Day that the tirm was very generous in distributing free turkeys to the em- 
ployees. I am not going to say that free turkeys were not distributed, because 
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tlu'y may hnii;,' Homo ouo to t<‘Slify where he dUl ret^eive cue. They may bring 
ft j;reat many, for all I know, but I have never re(.*eiv(Hi a turkey in thr3e and a 
half y(^ars ; and ui)on inquiry I have not btHui able to tind anyone who has. 

'Jdiiit IS a!) 1 <‘ure to say. 

Mr. TnoMrwoN. Is lliere anytliiny^ else you care to say? 

]\Tr. S(UiWAUTz, No, sir. 

]Mr. Thompson. f)n any oilier niatUir? 

Mr. SciiwAirrz. In \iew ol the tact that I do not want to take tix) inueli of 
yonr time, 1 don’t eare to say any more. 

Mr. Tjroiip.soN. Jlave you any writUai or judiited matter you would like to 
file will) the eomniission? 

Mr. ScJiwMnz. No, sir. If you will get the issue of th(' New York Herald 
of .Inlv 5, lOdS, >on wad get that story. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all? 

]\Ir. S(’i] w \irr/. Mr. (toinisi'l, if you will jiennil rue, T would like to say a few 
moi’e woi'ds ahont wag('S. T waul to call your attention to 

Mr. ''IhroMPsov. With reliu'eiKU' to what time do you wish to sjieak ; the wages 
wlu're find in what ston^V 

Mr. SciiwAurz. In regaid to .loim \\'aiuniiak(*r’s store, 1 want to qimte two 
j)assag(‘S from their own re)K>)’t ot tlie emj>loy(H*s’ mutual aid ass(M;iation, show^- 
iiig that the omploye(‘K ean not alToi’<l to he ill on the wages they receive, and 
can not alTord to die on tin' wages th(\v re<'ene. J am not going to make any 
eomment, hut I will r(*ad two passages. 

Mr. T'lioaPRON. Will you liU^ that with the eomniission V 

(Commissioner 0 ’( Connki.l. lUaul the jias.sages. 

Mr. Sc'iiwAKTZ. it sa,\s this: “Milk and <‘a:gs havi' been supplied wdiere 
ju^eih'd, as lierihofore. ’flu' \alu(‘ of (his (*x(ra uouushmeiit is showui by tli*' 
fact tliat of the IHT ukmuIkm's aidi'd in this wa.\ only 14 have lost time since 
Ix'ginniiig treatment.” 

(Commissiomu' ()’(Mnnki l. AVhat is the <iate of (hat book? 

Mr. SeiiwAiriz. December Id, annual iiunding, 1012-18. 

Auotlim’ parjigraph, too, (hat I wisli to <*a)l atlent’on to is this [readirigl: 

“ f'uneral ('XiM>ns*^s were paid in two eases where I lie luniiloyee had no funds 
If th«' money had not hiaai available (h(‘ bodies would liavi* bien buried in the 
pot (('r’s tudd.” 

'fhat is all. 

I\lr. 'fiuiMPSoN. You may fde that witli tlu‘ eomniission. if on jilease. 

Mr. SeinvAUTZ. Very glad to. 

Acting (Chairman ('ommons Any (pK'stions? 

(kniimissioncr (1 \uuv.rsoN. J)id you Ix^ar tlie t(^tiniony of Mr Jilooming<lale 
yesterday tliat lailw^ciMi their Duller room uiui their sales depurtment there 
was a brick wall? 

Mr. ScifWAurz. Yes, sir. 

rommissioner (Iakjiktson. Is il true? 

Mr. SciiwAKTz. It is not. 

(Commissioner GAiumrsoN. Wiiat form of paidition is there, Mr. Fchwartz? 

Mr. Schwartz Exactly as T slatisl — a wooden iiartilion. 

( CommissloiH'r (Drrkt.son. Oik' tlih-kiM'SS of boards? 

Mr. Schwartz. the best of my rei'olleelion, it is one thickness of board. 

(Commissioiua- (Iakrf.tson. Tlierc is a mutual UMudit d<‘partment iu Blooming- 
dale's, and was there wlien yon were employed ther(\ Mr. Schwartz? 

Ml, S<’Hwariz. Yes. sir. 

(\)mTidssioner (Jarjietson, Were the employixs (.‘omixdhxl to be member.s of it? 

Mr. ScHW’AR'rz. Weil, the hook of the association conlradiets itself in two 
places. In one place it sa>s tlie numilK'rsInp is not <*ompulsory, and in another 
paragraph it .says virtually it is. 

Commissioner (J akkk'iso.x. D<>es (In* aflair call itsi^lf \oluutary, like others? 

Mr. Schwartz. Y>.s, sir. 

(Amimissioiier (lARKirisoN. Was the tirm aware of the fact when you made 
this iinestigatioiJ aixonqianiixl by Mrs. Schwairtz? 

Mr. SciiwAR’iz. Wi're ihey aware? No. 

Commissioner <i\KRUTsoN. Did you liear the testimony yesterday of the num- 
ber of rei»rescnlatiM“< ot the dejiartment stores, including Mr. Bloomingdale, 
tliat they hehl lliemseUa*s always ready to mete out even-handed justice when 
apjieal was ma<h' to them? 

Ml. SiHWARTz. Yes, sir. 

If 
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Commissioner Gabiiethon. Does .a our experience in iippealin^i lend you to be- 
lieve that justice is always on tap in case of a ili^diai-Ked employee? 

Mr. SniWAiiTZ. My opinion is that that is not their inliMilioii ; ^hul I suppose, 
if you Avill permit nie to make a voluntary statement, J suppose that the t^o 
men lo whom I rc'Cerred are in tins room ready to <-oiUradiet m> statement n‘- 
garding or rcterring to the tact that 1 went to the suiH'nntendent and Hum 
A\eiil to IMr. Samuel J. Dloomingdale and could gtd no reluU'. Oi ccnirse, you 
understand that 1 have no witnesses to iirove that I did go, except m.\ onmi 
statenuml. 

( !ommissioncr Garretson. That was all that I asked for — your own (►itnmai. 

Mr. tsciiWAKTZ. My own opinion. 

(AunmisMoner Gakiiktson. Did you hear the .statement — hut lirst, on the con- 
diiions that you describe as obtaining m the men’s and women’s toibSs, it 
w’onld take some expenditure of motU'y, wouldn’t it, to base corrected tlu' cmIs 
that will give the amount of veiitilaiioii that is provided lor by this opening, 
by some other means? 

Mr. Isciiw'ABTZ. M’ell, of coursi'.von know I iie\er went into the lailies’ toilet. 

( ’omniissioiuu* GARKursoN. Well, ^\on saui it was tor tlu* puii»ose of fnrnisliing 
ventilation from one window for both local conditions. 

Mr. Schwartz. Y(*s, .sir. That is tlie only reason 1 can ascribe for it. 

Coinnnssioner Gakretoox. It would have tukt*ii some moiuy to have eor- 
recli'd that (.oiidilion? 

Mr. Si'iiwAKTZ. Yes, sir. 

( '.ominiNsioner Garultsox. Did you hear tlie stati’iiient made this morning on 
the stand — that the di^-goods business was one for jirolit, and tlmi eipiity liad 
to be iiaiiisiied, even it lu-eessary ior tlie })iir])ose of .securing a protil? 

Mr. Sciiw\K'iz. Thar is my oiunion al>.solut<*ly. 

IJoinmmsLoiu'r GAinacisox. L’l otuuet \ sometiiiu's goes wiih (‘(pniy us well? 

IMr. Schwartz. V(‘s, sir. 

Gonmiissioner tJvinacisoxA I’rolits takes pi (*c(*(h‘n< e o\er jaujndeD? 

Mr. SciiWAK'iz. JOxaclIy. d’hat lias my <*xp('iTence. 

Conimissioiu*!* Garkeisox'. Tiiat is all. 

Mr. SciiwwRiz. May I say a tew woids about wellare v\ork? 1 will not give 
>ou iin.v opinion. 1 will simply say that this store that 1 s))ealc of -lilooimng- 
dale Jtros., wlii're all tlu*se eonditioiis oluain- -has lecenlly uistulled dancing 
rooms 1o. tlu* girl ('mplo\e<*s. Another largi* depaitment stole— one ot the vt‘ry 
laig(‘st — liio sii[)eriiiten<h*nt ot which iias inh>rme<l one ol our union workors 
that he w u* lire tlu* tirst emplo>ee wliom lie disco\eis having joined tin* union — 
that store has within tlu* last two or three months hiri*d a .soital worker, ddiat 
has heeii told to ino by the siii>ei inl(*ndent of tlial stoia* himself in 1ns own jiri- 
vate oliice, v\'lien ho did not know' to vNlioin lie was talking. 'That is all. 

Acting (Jhairman Commons. Mr. ddiompseii, you maj call your iu*xt witness. 

Mr. ''I'HO'^ij’soxA IMr, liioomiiigila le, the counsel tor the dry goods stores as- 
sociation, v\ islu's lo pres(*nt an alhda\it here. 

Acting Chairman Gommons. Mh'll, I tlniik wt* would be very glad to liav'e .Mr. 
Itloomingdale on tlie witness stand as a witness. 

Mr. Dlooai ixonALK. I don'l know wlietlu'r 1 v\ould be a material witness, as 
I am not in the biisiiu'ss- 

Acting Cliairman (ioMMoxs. tVe will subjKona \ou and give yju jilenty of 
oiijiortunity to answer 

Mr. llLooi^iixmARE ( inierrnpling ) . is a ma(((*r v\lneh lias no coneiM-ii 

Willi tlu* conditions there, lint ri'tors to the tesiimony of one vviiiuvs vvlio was 
on the stand tins inormng. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Well, Mr. Itloomingdale, yon ma.y he called as a 
Witness 

Mr. P.nooMTNGDALK ( interrupt iiig ) . You want me to reserve lids until llien? 

Acting Ohainiiaii (Joaiaions. If you will. 

Mr. TuoMrsoN. 1 will call Mr. Namm. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. BENJAMIN IL NAMM. 

Mr. Thompson You may givi* your name. 

Mr. Namm. Benjamin IJ. Namm. 

Mr. ''l''HOMPsoN. Ami .vour address. 

IMr. Namm. Business or residence address? 

Mr. Thompson. Both. 
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Mr, Namm. Buhsiriess address, 462 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, care of the A. I. 
Kumiii Department Store, and my residence address is 22 West Serenty-second 
Street, IManhaltari. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your business? 

Mr. Namm. Department store. 

IVIr. Thompson. Are you a member of tlie linn of A. I. Namm & Co.? 

Mr. Namm. 1 am. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Is jour linn a member of the retail dry goods association? 

JNIr. Namm. It is. 

Mr. Thompson. What is tin* purpose of the retail dry goods association, if 
you know? 

Mr. Namm. I can hardly answer that <iuestion. 

Mr. Thompson. Why couldn’t jou hanlly an^wi'r it? Don't you know? 

]\lr. Naaim. The retail dry goods association has many purposes, and per- 
haps the president of the ndail dry goods association, who is here, can better 
answer tliat (pu'stion than l ean. I am a member and I enjoy many henelits, 
including that of oonsiilt at ion and UKsding with menibeis of tlu‘ association. 

Mr. Thompson. Who are the otticers of the association? 

Mr. Namm. The presidont is Mr. Ihu’cy Strauss; lh(‘ vice president is Mr. 
Donne, of Saks; the triaisurm' is Mr. L. K. Pric(‘; and llu? si'crelary, I bi'liiwi', 
Mr. Sli-auss — 1 don’t recall the secretary’s name, but the assistant secretai'y is 
Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Thomi‘SON. What is the attitmhs if jou know', of the association toward 
the existciK^ of trades-unions in tie* (h'partineiit stores of Hus citj? 

Mr, Namai. Oh, I am sure I <lon't kiuwv wliat the attitiaU* is. 1 am lu'U' to 
answer facts, but I don’t think a fpiestion like that is propi'r. 

Mr. Thoafpson. Wi'll, I think it is, and 1 tlimk jou should stale if jou know. 

Mr. Naaim. I don’t known 

IMr. Thoau‘son. You don’t know? 

Mr. N'xAiAf. No, sir. 

Mr. 4'iiomi*son. So far as you an* conc(*riu*d ami know, as a member of this 
assoeiulion, this asscKualion talo's no position on tlie (lueslion of Hie iiiiiom/.al am 
of the employ e(*s of the store's? 

Mr. Naaim. Not that I Know’ of. 

Mr. Thompson. Ilow' man\ ('iiiploj o('s Iuiao you in your ston*? 

Mr. Naaim. Approximately L2()0. 

INIr. Thoaipson. Ilow' many women and how' many men? 

Mr. Nam At. About hot) imm and about 6o() women. 

IMr. Thompso.n. Of Hie 6o0 wonu'ii, bow inan\ of those are ovi'r 10 years 
of age? 

IMr. Naaiai. I simjfly wish to state, genth'iiu'n, that I reei'ived no notice to 
ajipear before the commission, ami coiisiMiucnlly my ligures have been jin'iiared 
Aery hastily, Avlien I W'ns noHIU'd this morning that im'idioii had bi'i'ii imuU' by a 
Avitness of our particular slon*; but i j'eeeivi'd no notice, summons, or siilipa'iiu 
to appear iK'fore your eomnnssion. 

Mr. Thoaipson. 1 Avill say for the* benelit ot tin' eoumiLsslon that A. I. Namm, 
the senior ineiuber of that linn, was both suhiKcnaed ami notitied in Avriting, and 
Avas S('nt a copy of the question 1 am going to ask this witiu'ss, and that w’as 
more than a A\e<‘k ago. 

Mr. Namai. Well, it happens that I am the senior member of the firm. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Well, A, I. Naram; is he living? 

IMr. NAAiAf. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Thoaipson. Anything to do with the firm? 

Mr. Naaiai. Not actively engaged in the business; no. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Interested? 

IMr. Namm. Interested; has no stock; but is an oHieer of the corporation. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Member of the board of directors? 

Mr. Naaim. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Now, Aviil you kindly tell us of the G50 women— how many 
are over the age of 15 years? 

Mr. Namai. Over 16, 416. I Avill haA^e to ask my .secretary, Mr. Connor, to 
help me Avith this data. 

Mr. Thompson. Of the 200 and more Avomen employees under 16 years of age, 
what are they engageil in doing? 

Mr. Naaiai. Under 16 years of age? 

Mr. Thompson. Are they sales people or just general employees? 
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]\Tr. NAitM. They inv not sales pcoi)le under IG >c‘ai-s of aj^o. 

Mr. TiroT^fPSoN. Wluit is the lowest wa;^e or iinniniuin wage paid by yonr 
firm for saleswomen? 

IMr. Namm. Six dollars. 

IVir. Thompson. IIow' many of the 4JG, or ^^hateve^ it was that yon stated, 
rereive that minimum wag(‘? 

]\rr. IN \MAf. What is iliat question? 

]Mr. TineNfPSoN. How many of this four hiindr<‘d e.rul o<ld salesw<mien roceivc 
the minimum wage of $G? 

Mr. NA^fM’8 Si'A'in/rAiiY. That question is not aske<l on this list, and to give 
you an aeeuratc answer 1 don’t think we can. 

Mr. Tno^^rrsox. How many of the sal<‘s\\ omen las-eive more than ,$9 a week? 

I'll!’. Namm. Forty-fne r(‘eoi\(^ more th.an ,$9 a M(H‘k. 

Idr. dhioMPSON. How many rec(Mve more than .$8 a week? 

Idr. Namm. Two hundre<l and two. 

Idr. THo^rrsoN. That ]ea^es about 211 who rcH-eivi; ]('ss than $S a week of 
year sal<\s force? 

Mr. Na^^im. Yes. sir; but I simply wish to bring to .\our attention that 
ONidently no iirovision has heem made for the .'fl) waai* The qm'stion there (*alls 
for liow many salosiiHui r(M‘(M\e mor(‘ than .$0 and how many i>ai*n less than $1). 
N(av, the $1) em})lo.\ (VS, of whom we ha\<^ Go, at 8^ 

I\Ir. GhioMPSoN. Wh'lh my question ot >ou as, how m.ni> ref'('iN(» more than 
•80 jaa* W('('k and liow' many recenve iiuu’e than 8'N ]'cr A\(H'k, which, of course, 
would include the .$9 i)eoi>le. 

Idr. Naaim. That Avouhl be 2.88. 

CommissloiU'r O'CoAAhi.n. G'he question shouhl ha\e b('on, how' many rect'ne 
.88 or more? 

Idr. Namm. It would he 2.88. 

Mr. Thomt’son. In otla'r words 2,88 ro(;ci\e l<‘ss than .88 ]>«'r w(‘ek? 

IMr. N\mm. I>{'Ss than 89 a W(‘ek. 

^Ir. Thoalpson. How many n'<'<M\e h‘^s than 88 a waaMc? 

IMr. NAMAr. d’liirtA -t hr('(‘ — 1 Ix'u to coi las t lliat — 1*h» 

Mr. Tiiompsov. On(‘ hundicd and fort.A-six rocoiw* loss than 88 a wa\k? 

Idr. Naaim. 'S ('S. 

]\ir. TifoMPsoN. HaA<“ .\ou any opini<ais uixai llic pro[)oMliou of tlu‘ ostab- 
lishment of a mininuin-waa«‘ law in tins State? 

Idr. Nama’ I have noru'? 

Mr. TiiOAiisoN. You lia\e no o])inions about it — .\ou don't know A\h(dlu'r you 
favor it or are against it? 

Idr. NvAfAf. 1 have no opinion. 

IMr. GhioMPSoN. 1 mean a minimum wage for A\omeu? 

Mr. Namm. Yes; I und<n*stan(l. 

Idr. 'rnoMi’SON, At wliat time do tln^y l('av(' at night now ? 

Mr. N \AfAE. Well, I presume tliat all of our (Miq)lo\ees are out of our build- 
ing hy G 10. 

Idr. Titoacpson. ’Wdiat lime (lo(*s your store* open t<i tin* public, and A\lial time 
docs it close? 

Mr. Namm. Nine o’ckxdv is tbe opening hour and six o’clock is the closing 
hour; in sumnu'r, five; Saturdays at twAd\e; ope'iiing hour remains the sauu* 

Mr. Thompson. Saturday half day closing. Hoes tliat exist all Hu* A(*ar 
through ? 

Idr. Namai. Just (luring the months of .Tuly and August; during tlie summer 
months. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Then what are the hours on Saturday? 

Mr. Naaiae. Nino uuld twelve. 

Mr. Thoaie>son. I mean in the Avinter mouths — in tlie Avinter months? 

IMr. Namae. In the Avinter month.s our Jiours are from 9 untd G o’(*lock. Until 
recently they liaAV l)EH*n until G..80. 

Mr. Tiioaepson. Do your people frequently hav(‘ to Avork overtime? 

Mr. Namae. Very infrequently. 

Mr. Thoaepron. It has been stated on the Avitness stand this moruiug that 
many of the employees Iuiao to Avoi-k every night from half an hour to an hour 
overtime. 

Mr. Naaeae. Many of our employees? 

Mr. Thoaepron. Yes; many of your employees. 

Mr. Namm. It is untrue. 
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]\[r. TiiovfPHON, It was also stated that every en3ployce will liavo to work 
overdnie at least two or three times a week half an hour or an. hour? 

IVfr. Namm. Oh, that iB ridiculous. 

Mr. TiJOMrsoNrfi'l.s it true? 

IMr. Namm. No; It is not. 

I\Ir. Thompson. Was it over true rccentb ? 

I\rr. Naaim. No. 

Mr. ThompsoxN. Within Ihe last year? 
l\Tr. Naafai. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you f^ivo pay for overtime in yonr .sfoi-e; and if so, how 
much ? 

]\lr. Naaim. We cranpen.sate for overtime by makin^C up the time stone other 
day of tlio W(‘ek. But, as I .state, (lur overtime is vtn-y litth*. 

Mr. ^JhroMJAsoN. Do your employees ever work on Sunday? 

I\Ir. NaxMai. No. 

i\rr. Thompson. Tlien if that Avas stated on the \Aitnexs sl.ind that Avas also 
untru(‘ ? 

Mr. Namaf. Untrue. Well, now, I did not hear tlie stiitmnent that was made 
this mornin;? and jH'rhnps you mi^dit be a little bit ^ameral. 1 am tnily speakiui; 
of a (‘(Mtain recent pmuod of 1im<\ 

Mr. Thompson. Well, for the last year? 

M]‘. Naaim. Tlie hist year; no. 

Mi‘. Thoaipson. How alioiit tlie last two years? 

IMr. Namm. Tt is ]M)SsihIe that during I host' tA\o At'ars or duniif; the i>rc- 
eedina: year that tlnaa' may ha\(‘ Iummi somt' Simda.A avoi Ic ainoii^^ our men. 

Mj', Thompson. And if that Avork was tlien earned on it is now aluindoiu'd 
by yoM' tirm? 

Mr. NaaIxM. It has since been ahandojKMl. 

Mr. 'IhroMPSoN. It has since been aiiandoned? 

Mr. Namaf, Yes. 

Mr. Tho.miason. Have >oii ^mt a mutual h<niolit association in your linn? 

Mr. Nvafaf. Wo huA'e; that is, the (‘inplo.set's Inive. 

]\rr. Thompson. Do they elect the othcers? 

I\lr. Naafm. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. The tru.stees? 

Mr. Namm. Yes. 

Mr. Thoaii'Son. Tlu'y liave char^a^ of the fund. 

Mr. Namaf. They do; the fiind.s are carried in a separate dt'pository oiiU 
side of the store. 

Mr. ThoxMuson, Wlnit. if anythmir, dot's your tirni do toward indncini; or 
liersiuidin^' jour employees to join that a.s.soeiation ? 

Mr. Naafm. The association is ahsolntt'l.v voluntary and there is no jiressuro 
brought to bt'ar iijion any emiiloyee to Join by 11 k‘ brrn. 

Mr. Thompson. In tbe eolb'ction of diU'S liy that a.ssoclation, does your firm 
take thost' out of the jiay eiivi'lopes? 

Mr. Namaf. Y('s. 

IMr. 'TiiOxMesoN. Is that in at'cordaiiet' with llu' hiAV of this Htate? 

Jilr. Namm. 1 don't know. 

Mr. Thoaipson. You don't knoAV? 

Mr. Naafai. 1 don't know' tliat it is not in nceordanee. A('tiiall,v, had we 
tlionaid so, avp AAonld not have tloiu' it. 

Mr. Tifoaipson. If ytai Avt'iv atlvised, Mr. Namm, that that is the law, that 
the laAV provider that that shonhl not he done, llu'ii, .a"u would discontinue it? 
]\lr. Namaf. Wi'll, of course, w(‘ avouIfI obey th(' ]ti\v. 

xMr. Thomi'Sfun. '’J'iu're is a Iuav in tins State on tills suhj('ct, is tlu're not- - 
on the subji'ct of a mat ual bi'iielit association V 

Mr. Namm. There is a law' in regard to mutual-heiielit associations lieioa: 
compulsory and not coinpulsoi-y. 

Mr. '^IhioAi PsoN. Hav(* jou <'V(*r read that huv over? 

IMr. Naaiaf. I (lid. 

ISIr. Thomj'Son. Is there nnythinF; in that law Avliieh .s.ias >ou must not take 
the nioiK'y out of the j>ay ('iivi'loix''''' 

Mr. Naafm. Not that 1 ri'call. 

IMr. '■J'HOAFPSON. Mr. Namm, is tlu're a union of the emphA>ecs in >our e.s- 
tabllshment ? 

Mr. Namaf. I don’t know. 
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Mr. Thompson. \Vluit attitude d«.x^s your firm take toward the unionizaliou 
of the people working for It? 

Mr. Kamm. They have never tak(‘n any attitudt* either for or a-j;alns( nnh.ns. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, if It was stated on the stand fbnt an employee of 
your firm uas disehar^ed IxM-ause he beloimeil to the union, Iheii >ou vould 
say that that is uni rue, wouhl you? 

Ml-. Namm. That is untrue. 

Mr. Thompson. In ease an employee of your firm sliould seek to or^'anizi^ tin* 
p('oj)l(‘ workinu: for aou into a union, what would he \our altitude'? 

jvlr. i\\MAr. I don’t know' what my altitmU' would 1 k‘ hen a (m-tain eoiidi- 
tion is to 1)(' nu't. It would all depend on the conditions at tlu' tinu'. 1 can 
only answc'r you as to facts 

i\Tr, THOMPso^. Y'c'll, if it is staPMl tliat >our firm opposes or^mnizat ion and 
discharges pi'ojile wlum it tinds Ihey ait' mt'inht'rs of a union or bt'lnwt's Dial 
tlit'y are mt'inhers of a union, wdiat you would stiy now is tliat you Ii.im' no 
such atlitudt'; is that triu'V 

IMr. NAMAf. Tliat is my statiaiK'nl. 

Mr. 'Thomi'Son. And js it a ])iopt‘r (hsiuclion from that to sa.\ that if a man 
lielonus to a union and worlced lor .>ou that lu' would he Just as sah' in Ins 
jxisilion as if he did not hcloiux lo a union? 

Mr N\mm. AV'c' ]ia\e never made any dis<‘rliiiinalion as to union or nonunion 
people 

Mr. IhroAfPsoN. Wh'll, would that Ik‘ .M)ur atlitmle? 

Mr. Namac. V('ry hard to say. 

Mr. Tiioaipson. If In* was oryaidziim the pe(>])le of \our slo]’(>- - - 

Mr. Nvmm t interrupting 1 . As 1 stall'd Ix'fori', whal our attitude iniahl lx* 
Avonld (h'liond uixui llu' coiKlitions as (lu'y e.xisjcd at llu' liiiu*. 

Mr. fihioNtPsoN. At tlu' jiresent time jou would rather not stale what >our 
attitude W'ould he? 

Mr. Naaim. At the }>r('sont time our attitude Is not for or a;jainsl unions, 
h(‘caus(' we do not discnniinale eitiu'r for or auainst them. 

Mr. Thompson. 'TlK'n* is union at h'ast aou tiave lieard somethtiu; of tlu'i-i' 
Ix'in^r a union of tin' retail ch'rks, lia\i' ,Aou not? 

Mr. N\mm. 1 h,i\c' Aaaucl.s ; nc\<'r canu' in contact with it. 

Mr. 'TnoMesoN. ihwv Aayui'ly ha\(' .\oii la'ard o1 lids unnm'^ M’hat has Ix'cn 
the soun-e of tlie information, ami how often have you lu'anl of it? 

Mr. iS'\MM. TIk' last inP>rmalion that 1 had that a union I'xistcd Avas wla'ii 
(‘irculai'S a ere hi'iiiy^ distributed on the strei'l. 1 think the malti'r A\as coin- 
nii'iiti'd on in tlu' daily pn's.s 

Mr. Thoam’son. Dnl you sc'e oiu' of those circulars? 

Mr. Naai.m. No. 

Mr. TiioMi’soN. M'ell, your knowled^ 2 :e of that was from the (-omment in tie' 
press, wnas it? 

Mr. NxMAf. Yes, sir; that is all. 

Mr. Thoaepson, Soli'ly? 

Mr. NAmm. Yes. 

Mr. TiroMPsoN, T)id you cwn'i* hear of then' Ix'iim: any im'i'tin^^s of those six'k- 
iii^^ to orytHiizi' tlu' iininii in tlu* sln-et about your stoi-i*? 

IMr. Namm, Yes. 

IMr. 'Thompson. You have* lu'ard of that? 

IMi’, Namm. Y"es. 

IMr. TliOAri'SON, IIow^ often <lid that o(*cur. do y<»u Know', and wlu're did you 
hc'ar it from? 

Mr. N AAfM. I lu'lh've that oiu' such meeliiui: took jilaci' .souk* months apo in 
the vieinity of our store. 

IMr. Thoaipson. You hcuin] about that? 

IMr. N \Ai M. Yc'S. 

Mr. TitOAiPSoN. Did >ou see tlu' iiu'etiim? 

IMr. Naaiai. T did not. 

Mr TnoAfPSON. You did not? 

Mr. Namm. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you attend the* meetinffs of yonr retail dry E?oods asso- 
ciation? 

Mr. Naaim. T do. vi'ry freijiiently. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Quite often? 

Mr, Namm. Quite often. 
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Mr. Tiioi^ii’soN. Have those efforts that have been made to unionize the em- 
I)]oy(‘es of the dry*^;t)ods stor<*s been taken up at any of those meetings? 

Mr. Namm. There juis been no concerted action taken by the .stores. 

Mr. TiroMPSON. I'tlid not ask If any concerted aetbm had been taken. Has it 
be(m di.scus.s(Hl at all? Have any statements been made? 

Mr. NAMif. Read the que.stion. 

Mr. Thompson. Have any slaL'inents been made at any of these meetings 
of tlie retail dry goods as.sociation Mhich you attended in n'fcreiice to this effort 
being made to organize Into a union the employees of the dry goods stores of 
tlds city? 

Mr. N \MA[. In a general way tlie matt(‘r has be(‘n di.sciissed. 

Mr. TifOMPSON. Now, there are three sources of information yi)u have had of 
this etl'orl to unionize the eminoyees. What otluM* .sonroe of information, or 
from wliat other ))lac('s did the information come to >ou? 

I\tr. N\NfAr. Noiu' thaf I can recall 

Mr. d'lroMPsoN. For how long a time has this informal ion come to you that 
you ha\e siiokim of — si\ monllis or a y(‘ar? 

Mr. Namm. Se\eral years tliat an effort has been ma<le to unionize tiic em- 
ployees. 

Mr. IhfoAiP.soN. And wbile tins information lias eome to your oars from tbe.se 
source's, aud for .several years, ,aou slid liave not fornu'd any opinion as to what 
.^o^l would do if any of your ('injiloji'es sought to organize the rest of them? 

]Mr. Naaiaf, I lane not had any occ.ision to cross that bridge as jet. 

I\Ir, Thompson, In .s('ction ‘Jt of the net, with reference to mutual-lx'nerit 
iissocial ions, there oceiirs this langnagt': “A corporati<»n engaged in the business 
of ojx'rating a mereaidile esi.'dilishmeiit shall not l)y deduction from salary, 
compen.^ation for wages, liy direct jiayment or otlierwise, comjiel any employee 
of sucli mercantile estalilishiiK'iit to contrdnile to a Ix'iu'lit or insiiraiu'e fund 
maintaiiu'd or maiuigi'd for the emplojix'S of such estahlisliuu'nt by siu'h cor- 
poration or by any otla'i* cor]x»ration or per.son.” In your (tyiinioii, docs that 
languagii prevent you from taking money out of tlie iiay euvc'lope of the em- 
plo\ (X‘? 

Mr. Namm. Certainly not. 

^Ir. dhioMPsoN. You think not? 

]\Ir, Nam.m. Why, there is no com])ulsion about (he money that is being tala'n 
from thos(' employees. 

Mr. '’I'lio.Mi’soN. Tlial is yiuir construction of lliat ac( ? 

Mr. Na.mm. 1'liat is my (‘onsiruction. 

Mr. Thom I'.soN. ddiat is all, Mr. (hiairman. 

Foiumissioiu'r 0 '('o,\M':i,i.. How ihx's jour l)ookk<'ei>cr ascertain Avbat em- 
jiloyees to ix'tain from Ix'longing to tliis as.sociaUon? 

I\Ir. Namm. lOacb em]doy<'e as tliey (cxpix'.ss a wish to belong to the associa- 
tion lili's an afijilicntjon blank ami submits it in turn to the welfare seen'tary, 
who k('('ps lxx)k's for the association — lliat is, tlx' tixaisiiri'r of tin* association 
does — and mhihi's our Ixxikkec'jx'r to make a dcxluction of the' dues. 'J'iiis deduc- 
tion is only made after an (‘iniilojee has voluntarily signitied his intention of 
Ix'coming a inemher. 

CoininissioiK'r ()'(’onxj:i,i.. AVi'll, your tirni, 1 understand, is employing about 
eleven hundred peoph*? 

Mr. Namaf. Yes, sir, 

CominlssioiH'r O’C'onnf.i n. At certain period.s of the j^ear, like around the holi- 
days, that force is largely iiici'ea.sed ? 

Mr. Naaiaf. Oh, yes; considerably augmented. 

Oommissioner O’Connklf.. AVhat nietliod Is adopted liy you when your force 
is largely increased suddenly to g(*t the jieople to work? 

I\Ir. Namm. To join the as.sociation. 

Oommissioner O’Connell. To get tlu' jieople to come to Avork for yon? What 
methods do you employ to get tln'in to come to work in your store? 

Mr, Naafai. Wdiy, the usual methods; Ave advertise in tlie classified columns 
of the newspapers, for one thing. Perhaps a general supply Is forthcoming ut 
that time of the year Avhen the knoAvledge is extant that the demand is greater, 
and Ave pursue the general method of advertising and causing it to be knoAvn Ave 
are in tlie market for more help. 

Oomrni.ssioner O’CoNNEm.. In the matter of the laying off of the force or 
reduction of it, is there any particular jilan that you have by Avhioh you keep 
the most qualified and give preference to the oldest employee in your service, etc.? 
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Mr. Namm. Yes; that is largely a riiatter of judgment of our employ ment 
office. Length of service is taken into consideration, as well as efficiency. 

Mr. Thompson. I)o you give an> advance mUice to an einpl(»^\ce wlio, say, lias 
bed'll working lor .M)U for six months or a je.ir or longerV 

Mr. NviiiM. In some case's we gi\(‘ a(l\an<-(‘ notice', in olla'i- e-a^t'S we de not. 
Mr. Thompson. Do ,\ou raise any que'stion, in the eiiiplo.e nie-nt ot jH'opIe ns 
to (lu'ir re'ligion or nationality ? 
l^Ir. N-VMM. jSeiiie. 

Conimissioiieu’ O’Connell. Are the epic'stions aske'd in any application that 
tlK'y make? 

IVlr. Namm. No. 

Mr. '^ihioMPsoN. Do they till out a blank form of ajuilication? 

IMr. N\.MAt. No que'Stion as tei cree'd or naiionality is raise'd. 

<!oniniissjoiu'r JIvkkiman. A\'hat is the altitude in your store' as to the' si'at- 
ing of t he e'liiphiy ('('s ? 

]\Ir. Nam.m. As to the seating of the I'nipleiyex's? 

Cfiiiimissioner ILviiihman. Ye's. 

l\Ir. Namm. I he'lie'M' that one e'hair is lU'ovided for eve'ry ilire'e' e'lnploye'e's as 
a mininiuni. Tlie'ro is ahsolulely no restraint against ear e'lnployees being 
seate'd, and in many case's I ha\e' pe'rsonally urge'd I'lnjiloy e'es who, he'e-aiise* e>f 
the' fear of, tu'rliatis, the' iiersonal inie'iitioii of the' lirm, Iciee romaiiu'd standing, 
and 1 ]ia\(' ('iicouragi'd the' ge'iK'ral te'iide'iiey IhrouglaMit the' sl<»i'(' to enceairage 
the seating of eiiiploye'e'S whemwe'r tlie' ojiport unit \ iire'sniils itse'lf, 

CommissioiU'r IlAiiui^fAN. Do the' e-midoyees ge-t paid tor o\e'rtiiii(‘ or do tliey 
get supper moiu'y when tlu'y have to stay in the' e'\eniiigV 

]\Ir. Ts'amm. No. You S('e\ acceirding to tlie present hoiii’s of labor, W(' do not 
keep our leniale eiiqiloy ec's a gre'ate'r le'nath of linu' than (CM eluring the 
working-day, and in the' e'xe'iit that tlie'y aie' ke'pt pa'-t the' e'losing liour of G 
o’eloe'k they are ('ompe'iisate'd for that eui some' eethe-r da\ i>f Iho we*e'k. 

I'onimisslone'r ilAituiMAN. By h'tting them go e'arlie-r another ehiy of the 
week? 

Mr. Naafm. hatlu'r that or tlu'y are' allowe'd to e'ome' in later. 

Commissione'r (.1 aiirli son. Mr, Namm, m making ayeplie atio.i for e>mploy'nu'nt 
in youi* place the supe'rintende'iit of em|»h>yme'nt 1 nrnislie's tlu'in a blank apiili- 
catioii that they are I’e-eiinre'd to till out 

Mr. NAMi\r. The' siija'rinte'iieh'nt or one' of his assistants, 

Commissione'r CAinei.rsoN. Whoe'\e'r jx'i'forms that <lut.^ V 
Mr. Nam '’J’he' e'lnploynu'iit ollie ; ye's 

(Nmmiissioner GAinncrsoN. Is that ae-e'ompanie'd by an application for member- 
ship in the mutual be'iu'lit association? 

Mr. Namm, No. 

Commissioner Gakketson. It is not in ye*ur store'? 

Mr, Namm. No; it is not in our store'. 

Cemmiissieuu'i* GAiniLTseiN, Do ymi know' wlu'the'r it Is in eithe-rs? 

IMr. Na-MM. I can not speak for othe'r store's. 

Coinmissieuu'r G MUiFTseiN. AVhe'ii is tlie m.itter pt e'se'ute'e! te> the iie'W^ em- 
jileiyee'? 

Mr. Namm. The new' ('Uiploye'e ge'ne'rally yire'se'nls it te) the' assoe'iation, if 
she' elevsire'S me'iiibe'rship. Tlu' seelie itat ie)n is eloiii' m»tsllv among the e'mple>y('e'S 
tliemse'lve'S, who be!ie'\e in the heiu'tit be'e'ause' the' i>re'miums are so slight — in 
some cases only 5 ce'iits a month. 

CemmiissioiU'r GAiniETseiN. Do(*s the sell le-ital ion e-ome' ordinarily from i)e'ople 
empleiye'el in the same' rank of emi>loynie'nt. or eha's it e'emie from those who 
oe-e-iipy peisitions of at least quasi eeaitre)!, if not actual e'ontrol? 

Mr. Namm. Well, it miglit come from the w'elfare se'e-retary. 

(Mmnilssione'r Gahre'cson. Gr from the heael of a e]('[>artment or tioor- 
wnilker? 

Mr. Namm. No. 

(’ommissiemer Gakketson. Almost v he»l!y e-ontliu'd to tlu' welfare see-re'tary? 
]\Ir. Namm. YT'S, sir; entirely eontine'el to the' we'lfare w'orlo'i' — social se'c- 
retary. 

Commissione'r Gakketson, 'This assoeiation, I iineh'rstood you to state', liael 
many phases of activity? 

Mr. Namm. Wliich assoe'iath n? 

Commis-sioiier Gakketson. The re-tail dry geiexls as.sociathm. 

Mr. Namm. Yes. 

8S819^S. Doc. 415, 6-1-1— veil 8- 
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('oiiiinissioiK'r Gakum'son. It t‘iial)U‘s tlio trade to act as a unit on these 
(luestions of coiamori iiiteiest tliat coiiie before' tbeiii — is it utilized for sueli a 
j)iir|)o,se as tliat? 

-Ml \\MM. Tlu'iv are tunes w hen .a unit is estdleiished. 

( 'oiiiinisMoiU'r t jAjiKr'i'soN. The policy <»f that association is eleterniiiK'd by 
its uu'iiilK'rs? 

Mr. Najmm. W('11, tla' jeowi'r of tlu' association is vestc'd in the lioard of 
(lireclors. 

( \>niini,ssion(‘r (J \iaaa noa. l>ut do the board of dlri'ctors stand as thi^ nia- 
chiiaM.\ loi‘ the ('Xpres.snni of the will of a inajont.v of tin' iiKMiibers of tlu' 
associat nin V 

Mr N\mm. W'f'll, of course' tlu'y are limited by tlie- bydaws. 

( 'oniiiiissnmer <t\ia:i isox. Well, It is not i ('asonable* to assume that the' board 
of (liie'ctors lollows a course of aedion that is reiuitmuit to the majority of 
tlu' iiK'inbe'i ship, is it? 

Mr. Nvm.m. .No; it is neit 

( 'oimiiissioiK'r (ixiaansox The're'fore it is fair to assnini' that the' nie'inbe'rs 
tln'inse'lxes doimnate' the' polieie'S ed the* or^Aaiiization u])e)n any ttiveii line'? 

Air. N\\i\i. It IS lair to assume' that. 

( 'omimssioiu'r (JAUin/rsoA. You beliexc' your inte'rests are se'i'M'd b> the meni- 
bi'i'ship the're'in? 

Mr. N.xmm. Ye's. 

( 'ommissioiu'r (ixuimrsox. Is it i-e'asonaliic' to assume' that .xour intere'sts are' 
be'tti'r se'i’ved by e*oIU'e‘tive' actiem than the' intc'rc'sts of >our e'lnployee's mi;;ht 
be' se'iwe'el by e-olb'ct i\ e' ae-tion? 

All N \.MiM. AN’i'Il, the' inte'rests of emr einphiu'es nii;;ht be se'iwe'il by ceillective 
act ion. 

Coimmssioiu'r (J MnaersoN. Md'll, 1 suiipose' that it the' inte'rests of tlu' me'iie 
be'i’s of tlie as.soe*iat ion are' be'st se'iwe'el by e'olb'edix e' action sonu'body e'lse' 
sidTe'rs by that e’ol li'e-t i\ e* action to briny; a be'iie'lit to the' me'inliershi]) ? 

Mr. N.xm.m. Not ne'e*e'ssaril.\ siiffe'i’s Semietiine's the' improNe'inent of e'ondi- 
tions works for the bet te'rint'iil of both enipleixe'r anil e'm]»loye'e 

( ’omimssioiU'r (Jaiuuo'isoa. We'll, then, the* same* wemld be* true* in re'yarel to 
e'eelU'e't i\ e' ae-tioii b\ the* e'nijiloyees. They imydiL beiu'tit there'lrom by the 
lu't t e'rnie'iit ot e'oiielit ions? 

Mr. N\mm. ddu'V inlydit 

('ommissione'r (Ivina tson. Weeiibl >on assnine* tliat the* e'lnplo.ve'r haei any 
more* iuhi'i-e'iit laylit to be'iie'tit Ins conebtion by collective* action than the* 
einpleiyee' bad? 

Air. Nvmm. Oh. none* vvhatsoe've'r. 

Oomniissione'r (JvinaisoN. That is all. Mr. ('liairman 

Ae'tiny Chairman ('ovjmo.xs. That is all (kill jour next witness. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. BENJAMIN GITLOW. 

Air. Thomixsov. (live' us vour name' and jonr ailelrcss and vour oecupation. 

Air. (tiTLow. Keniamin (lit low, i.dS < 'hristoplu'r .\ venue, Ibooklyn. 1 am 
une'inplov I'd at the* iirese'iit time* 

Air. TiioMi'sox. Are* vou president of the* re'tail e'K'rks' union? 

Air. (In'Lovv. Ye*s. sir. 

Air. TiroMi'SON’ What is tlu* oieji'et of that union, it vou know? 

Air. (JiTi.ow. The* obji'ct ot that ume*n is to <ayani/e* the* ele])art nie'iit -store 
worke'fs in Ne'W Aderk (dtv for Ihe* piiri»o.se' of re'iua'se'nt iny the* inte*re'sts of 
the store wairke*rs in this e'lty and to try to bette'r tlu'ir conditions yeiu'rally 
and to se'e that tliey ye't tair tre'atment troin the* store's in wliie'li tlu'y work 
throiiyh an ine-re'-ise* of the'ir w aye's, throuyh a slmrteniny of tlu'ir liemrs, and 
to trj to have the'iii have seiine vvorel in the* runniny etf the Imsiness in vvhie'h 
thi'v are* vvorkiny. 

Air. TiroMCseiA. Is jour oryaiiization atliliate'el with the international retail 
cle-rks’ union? 

Air. Cirnow. Ne), sir. 

Air. TiieiMi'sox. Do you care to make any statement eif the re'aseins why? 

Air. (Jiri.ow. Well, the matter eif aililiatiem with the Internatieinal Retail 
Cle'rks’ Union has eaune up ve'ry often at the ditTe'rent me'etinys of the union, 
but elue to the larye initiation fevs anel the larye* memthly elues of the inter- 
natiemab the membership fee'ls that they are unable^ due to the low wayes they 
receive at present in the stores, to undertake the proposition. Nevertheless, 
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the proposition is still before the union, and wt* are eonshU'rin^- it l‘^el•v tinu* 
and we nre tO’in^^ to arri\e at some a^^remneid with 1 lu' inlmmathmal in 
P’speet to that inattei*. llownwer, we lia\t‘ doiu‘ tln^ next best thiiiLC, we ]ia\(‘ 
alliliated willi (lie Women’s Trade rnimi Lea^oa^ of New Voi k 
Mr. d’Howeso.N. When was our ori^anlzation first lormedV 
Mr. Crinow. W'ell, it was first foriiUM] about a >ear a^o. 1 don't know the 
exart dat(‘. 

Mj’. d’lio.MPsox. Ihwv many memlaa-s have ^ on ^of V 

Mr, (ii'i'Low. we <lo not w isli to lx* lot known our iinsnhershi]) ai the 

])i-ost'n( 

Mr. Tjio.mj'son. Are >ou williiif^ p. stale tin* propoi'tion <0 ^()lil• moinhta slop 
that are w onn'ii and the proportion that an* men, without statiim the niimlxr’^ 
Ml*. (Irinowx Wi'll, about twodhiids an* wonn*n and ono-tiiird iik'Ii 
M r. 'JhioMi'sox. They an* employi'il, of eoiirse, in tin* ston*s around Now ^()lk 
(hty 

Mr. (Iii’i.ow. 'rinw an* ('nijiloyed in tin* ston's in Vow Voi k' (hh and ;in)im I 
New Voi*k'. 

Mr. ’i']lo.MI\so^. And it was .stateil this mornin;:; that Mni ha\e not -of a 
jirintiMl constitution and b,\-laws'.'' 

Mr. (Ji'i i.ow . No, sir. 

Mr. "riioMcsox 1 luivi* a tM)ewritt(*n eoiiy tlnit was J(‘it with us. 

IMr. (friLOW. Yes. 

Mr. d 1 rc)M psOi\. Miss Svi'iison is your orj^anizer'.'' 

Mr. (Jrriow'. Miss Svenson is fhe oi;j:aniz(‘r <d' tin* union 

Mr, d'HOMrsox, Ami the* cops of fin* ooiist p nt nm and lis-iaws sin* would 
l(‘av(* with us svonid lx* the eoiieot oin*s, W'ould thos V 
Mr. (Jrri.ow. ^Plie correct ones; sc's, sir. 

Mr. Thom rsox. I miuht sas, Mr. (’hairman. that a list of (iii(*slions havi* 
lx*(‘n hainU*d to me t(> ask of this witiu'ss, and I am jiii'asod to jiiit them to 

tin* \vi(ii(*ss if th(*re is lU) ohj(*ctiun. Ey w Inmi an* the (»ihn‘rs ol sour or'cini- 

zation eh'cted? 

Mr. (In low. Th<‘\ are elect(*d by fin* memlx*rship at the n'aular mei'tin^^s. 

Mr h'lioMPsox Ilow often do sou hav** an «'ls*ction? 

Ml’. (Jin, OSS. Kv(‘ry six months*. 

Mr. h’lioM rsox. W In'ii was tin* last iio^dion? 

Mr (JiTLoss. Wh'll, the last (he<'tion was hold in .lanuars' of tins si'ar 

Mr. h’lioMPsox. Ami w lien* was it held, it .s on can* to statc*'.^ 

Mr. (li I owx 1 do not can* to slate svh(*re ssa* hold our nx*(*(in^^s 
Mr. I'l. ' trsox Ilow many memhers of the union svcia* prc'sent at the last 
eU*( tion. it sou ('an* to stati*? 

Ml. < 1 1 ri.owx T do not w ish to sta 1 1 *. 

Mr. TiioMrsox, You an* not at j»r(‘sent emiilo.s (*d, 1 t.*ik(*i(? 
l\Ir. ( J iTLosv. No, sir. 

Mr. ''I’lioM rsoN. h’o .\our Imowledes* an* any of ih(*olliccrs of tin* rmail eleiks’ 
union omplosi'd in aii.s <h‘partim‘nt stort's at tlx* jaoscnt iii.x*V 
Mr. ( J rreoss'. At llx'jin'sent film*? 

Mr 'TiroMi’sox. \ cs 

Air. (Ji'iioss. .No. Ib'ei'iitly some atlioii has i.ik'on jtla<<* m tlx* slor(*s jn the 
cil.S' in ssliiih soiiu* ol t lx* ollx'i'rs hast* been <lis( liart;<'d (rom tlx'ii- sv<»rk. 

Air. TiioMi-.sox. ])o .sou i'(‘C('Js e any sal,ir> as pn'sident of tlx* unioiiV 
Air. (JiTi.osv. .No, sir. 

Air. 'riTOMi'sox. Ar(* .xou allowed aii.v compi'iisa ( nni of any kind? 

Air. ( I rn OSS . No comjx*iisat ion s\ liats<x*s i*r. 

Air hhioMP.soN. Do yon ivceive any allowami* b*r exj)ensesV 
Air. (JiTT.ow. No, sir. 

Air. T^iioMrso.x. Do any of tlie othc(*rs of .sour union r(*<('is(‘ any salars’ oi 
eomiiensation ; if so. liosv mueJi'^ 

Air. (JiTi.osv. The only oiu* ssho r«xa*ises a eomp(*n.s.i I ion fiom the union at the 
jiresent time is oiir orkuiiiizer, and six* n‘e<*is(‘s .a w(*ek. 

Air. Thomi-son. Is your union an ineorpoiat(*d a.sso(nation V 
Mr. (fiTuow. No, sir. 

Air. Thompson, A'ou liase already au.swered about your attiliation witli the 
Ainerl(*nn Federation of l.abor, 

Mr. (fiTLosw Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. Do you know w’Jietlier tlie Women’s Trade Fnion Leagm* is 
alliliated with the American Federation of Labor or not? 
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Mr. The Union Leajjne is cert.'iinly alliliated with the American Fed- 

eration of Labor, and tln^y will not accept any union whose iiolicy differs from 
that of (he American FtMlerallon of l^abor. 

IMr. Thompson. What is lh(‘ initiation fee, and M'hat are the dues of your 
union V 

Mr. (On.ow. Initiation, 50, and dues, 20 (ents a month. 

Mr. Thompson. How many i>ayin;^ nnanbers has the retail union? You have 
already stated .vtii do not Mant to answer tiiat. 

Mr. OiTi.ow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'JhioMPsoN. What disposition is made of (he money received by the. 
union? 

Mr. (JiTJ.ow. it is paid on( to carry on the Mork of (lie union. 

^ir. d'lioMPsoN. P>\ whom is the money receued''' 

Mr. (irn, ow\ '^I'lie mon<\\ is r(‘c(‘i\ed l)y the treasiiier. 

Mr. 'JhioMPSoN. t\’hat accountinf^ is made for the nuuK'y recei\’ed, and to 
u honi ? 

Mr. (JiTLow. Account is mad(‘ afim- (>acli nu'cting to the union members. 

Mr. MTio.mi*so,\. Is it e\m' priidi'dV 

.Mr. (Jrn.ow. Ao, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. TIow much money does the union ji.iy for rent? 

Mr. (Iri’ia)W. Well, we do not <‘are to answi'r (liat ([u<>s(ion. 

Mr. Thompson. All ri^dit. 

1)0 you keep liooks on tile dial the members can insi>ect if (liey wisli? 

Mr. di'i'Low'. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomi’son. What otlier (‘Xpensi's has tlie union, if jou care to staU*? 

Mr. (iri'Loww. 'I'he ri'^oilar expmises of a labor orf^anizatiou Thosi* we are 
payinj' tin' orj,mni/.(‘r, f<»r incidentals, for itrintin;; tin' kaillels, for smidiii^^ out 
coinuiKtees to various plac(>s in casi's where* we liaxe* to do dial; for posta^ie 
and for other incident. i Is that may spriii;," up. tor mass ineetiii;^'s, w'hen we* iiold 
them; all those e.\|><‘nses arc* paid by the* unieui. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the epia lilications for me'iubership in jour union? 

Mr. Gpi'Low. Must be a w'orkc'r in a de*partme*nt store or rc'tail estalilislinient 
In Ne*w Yeirk City. 

!Mr. Thompson Is the me‘mbe‘rslii]) base*d on craft? Or does it se*(*k to take 
in all tlie niployeH*s of a me*r('antil<‘ establishment? 

Mr. diTi-owN Se*e*ks to take* in all the* e*mploye*e*s of a me^rcantilo estaldisbnient, 
repirdh'ss of what p«>sition the*y hold. 

Mr. Thompson. Is thc're* any connection iietw^een your union and tlie^ Hand 
se*iiool of socialism? 

Ylr. OiTi.ow. j\o, sir; none whatsoe\e*r. 

Mr. Thompson. M’hat pe'r.sons, if you e-aro to state*, are* prominent, eitlier as 
oflicers or memlie'rs of your union, who are? also promine*nt in the Panel school 
of socialism? 

IVIr. diTi.owN I wauild not care to answ(*r that question. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you se*e*n the aiiplication blank for nu'mbership in the 
union ? 

Mr. t{TTLo^v. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you take jiart in or knenv of the pre'paratlon of this 
form? 

Mr. (1 i rrow. Ye's. sir. 

IMr. Thompson. Do ><>u knew du* reNpiire*me‘nts of the State* labor law as 
to the time to be allow (*d for employees for luncheon? 

Mr. drn.ow. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What is it? 

Mr. dri'LOw'. One* hour. 

Mr. Thompson. Doe*s your application blank s(H*ni to pledjj:e those wdio spui 
it to be3 loyal to the objee-ts ot said union and abide* by its constitution and by- 
laws? 

Mr. diTLow'. Ye*s, sir. 

IMr. Thom psoN. Is the constitution and b>-hiws first submitted to the* simmer? 

Mr. (d'li.ow’. We'll, wa* e*e*rtainly do. We* even have* the constitution and by- 
laws iiresent at each ine'edlnjr. 

IMr. Thompson. Are you wdllinj: to subscribe to the statement contain(*d In 
said appli<*adon blank, “ De‘par(ment store* workers are the* ]>oore'st paid and 
worst treHl(*d we)rke*rs in New^ York City ”? 

Mr. Gitlow. Y'^es, sir ; I certainly do. 
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Mr. Thompson. Do you know of nny laws jiasstnl with rojjard to employees 
and department stores in this city which are net observed? 

IVIr. Gitlow. I certainly do. Tin' nd-honr hiw is one; the law reiinirin;; the 
placiiiiLt of seals throii^rh the stores for sales clerks t«> sit on; one hour for lunch 
is bein^: violated. Those are the thri'c main laws 1 know of that are particu- 
larly violated. 

In a jxHailiar way last Ghristmas the r)4-hour law — and the law in vopio 
tlaai ^\as (H) liours 1 think, but 1 am not sure — but that law was btanjj: continu- 
ally violated in .lohn \\hinamak<‘r's store in which 1 worked, and .lohii Wana- 
jiaikr'r's f('lt )>erl(‘Ctly safe so lon^r as no insins-tor came arouml to tla' store. 

AN’hile I worked tliere one e\cniim% and it was around 10 o'clock, and a 
nniu>r was sjii'ead thi’ouahout the buildin;:: that an insp(‘ctor of the labor 
d('j»artment hatl arrivisl at .lohn Wamimalou-'s store, and imna'dialcly there 
was an alarm. Tfliey had the wraps of llu* various jj;irls of tlu' mail-order 
d<'[)artmenl, who were working late* that nmdit, and tiu* j;irls in otlua' ih'part- 
nicaits, who wm’e \vorkin<; late that ni;j:h(, to take their wraps, and without 
liny hesitation to h'ave th(‘ building, and they wma* puslu'd out of tlie buildint,^ 
for fear ih(‘ insjiecior miaht sc^e them if tlu'y (‘ame in. 

They were breaking th«,‘ law. At tiu' sanu* time, iii rej^ard to th(‘ firm at 
that tinu', I st<»od tlu're about two weelcs Ix'fon' th(‘ 2‘Hh, at thi’ enlraru*!^ of 
.lohn W'anaiiiaker’s store, having w'orkc'd lat(‘ that niaht, and was allowtal some 
linio for supper, and it was Irom 7 to a ((uarter aftt*r 7, and I stood outside of 
the eidraiK'i^ and <-ouiit(‘d the number of airls that hUt, tlu' building, and I 
found out tiu>y numlauH'd almost 700, omu* (51M), lusarly 70d purls hdt the buildinp^ 
at that Iiour, ha^ iiip^ worked o\er an hour overtime, and they ri'ceivod nothini; 
jor that. 

J know that durina; tlu' month of iH'KMuber there wm-i' purls workinp o\er- 
tinu' in almost all of the (k'partments in Jolm Wanamaker's. J saw' them there, 
and saw t'lem do the work. And somidiiiavs 1 would haive tlie hiiildinp at 
halt ])ast 10, and I found the purls layinp down on the lloor, and cramjied up 
in the book departna'iit, ])Iacinp books <»ver tin? shelw's, and movinp books from 
om? eountm* to another. This was half past 10, and 1 don't know how’ late 
they stayi'd there. 

In rc'pard to the pniiit of ch.iirs, I wish particularly to hnnp tins cas(' up 
tlial happeiUMl in lOoominpd.ahrs, I ^vork(Ml tluu'c' tor almost thri'e .\ears. 
Kvery time they pot a hint of an inspector cominp around Itloominpda Bros, 
would send their jioiters to ilu' storaa(‘ house on hdity-ninth Strecd, b(4w(‘en 
Sc'cond and 'Jdiird Avenuc'S — the store* is bedwesai 'Third Avenue and Lexinpton 
Avemiie — and the port<‘r.s wouhl bianp ohl chairs to the* \arious di'jiartnamts 
in th(‘ stores and would scattea* a preait abundance ot chairs all oven* tin* lloor, 
and the sales chirks at that time would have to look out. lu'cause chairs wouhl 
he all ov(“r, and they would lx* <‘outmually humjunp into tlicm; and att(*r the* 
inspectors went away tlu* [loiders w'(*re put hack on tin* job to e'oJh'cL the chairs 
and take tluMii to tin* wan'houses. Any purl found sittinp on a chair was re*- 
hukt'd. ddx* tloorwalker us(m1 to eontinually walk up and down, and if they 
wen* to S(*e tlie tloorwalkm* they would iimuediatidy staixl uj) and run to tlu* 
<-t]ier (0(1 of Tlie d(‘partmeiit. 

About tlx; hour tor lunch: I havt* Ixx'ii told by jx'oph* workinp at the ]>res(Ot 
in Siepel iKi Goojier’s that lh<\v only have hut 4:7 miiiut(*s for lunch ; 1 lia\(* been 
told that th(“y only have 47 minutes for lunch at Gimlx'l’s, while the law r(‘- 
(liiirc'S tluoi to have one hour lor lunch. 

idr. Tho.mi’son. That is all, Mr. Chainnaii. 

J\Ir. Gi'irow. I would like to mak(' a tew s(;it(oi(ots in ri'pard to department 
stoiu's. r helnwe 1 onpht to he pivcii s(»me tinu* to iiialvC those si atioicnts, and I 
h(*lu‘ve th(‘y will contradict a pioat d(*al of the t(*stimony that has Ix'cii hroupht 
up here hy the dejiartmcnt store owiu'rs and iii(*mtH'rs who hav(* app(*arcd before 
your eominission as witiu‘s.ses. If you will pi-ant me permission to hrinp it 
up, tliose litth* items, I will he v<'ry plad to do so 

Actinp (Miairmau CoM^iioNS, I'rocisxl, Mr. Gitlow. 

IMr. Grnow. I wash, tirst, to refute the testimony of lliram P. Blooniinpdale 
wdio made the stal(*ment that the mutual aid six'h'ly, as carried on in the 
Blooniinpdale ston*, is not compulsory, and that (he emplov(‘es (‘h'ct tlx* otlicers 
of that society, and tliat they manape the moneys in that society. For three 
.vears I wmrked in that store. 1 was a memlx'r of the Ix^mdit society, and I 
had to sipui my intentions of helonpinp to that soch‘ty when I made out my 
aiiplicatiou. But tlie money was not taken out of tin* pay envelope, but you 
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rcci'ived a liltio c'iivelo])e of this character, wliich tlu? commission can liave if 
it cart's io st't' it, on which is jour mimher and yoiii' name, and the liaure 50, 
that meaidn^^ the money tliat laid to jj^o in it. That is writ ten in pencil. This 
luipp('n('d to he 50 cents lor mt'. i was then receivin.a .YlO a wet'k. 

On a ct'rtam Tuesdax — I forget whether it was tlu^ lirst Thiesday aftei* tlie 
tirst ol tin' month or tin* second, I can not rt'colli'ct now on wiiat Tuesday it 
was — hut you wt're supi)os(‘d to lake 50 cents out of jour iiocket and ])ut il in 
tins ('nv('lo])(', jind S('al it up. an<l deposit i| m tlit' hox on tiu' tilth lloor, wdu'rt.' 
till' enijiloyet's’ lunch room was siluatod. That inoiu'j was taKc'ii out of tlit' hox 
and checki'd up to who.soe\('r j>;ud it. If jou did not pay it, the lollowin;; wei'k 
you wxuild r('C('i\e another sli]) in jour pay ('tixelope, on which it said, 
“ JIIoomin;,n!ale Pros.’ Kmplojt'i's’ ]\Iutual Anl Socu'tj,” and on this--it is I )e- 
cc'inhi'r, 1010, and tlu' mimh('r in this case tS0--andjou wnlMind (iO (‘('iits marked 
on tlK'ri', Ol’ rather, 1 should saj 00, wlu'ther it is (‘ents or dollars jou would 
not know, hut whon you looivt'd in jour paj ('iixeloix' jou would tind that Ihej’ 
had (h'ducled 50 emits du<‘s for tIu' nnitual <iid socn'ty jmd 10 leiils liiu'. 

At the tune J joiiu'd tlu' stori' i knew' nothin^^ ahoul tlie pajin;^ of dues, and 
what tiiiK' It had to Ix' paid, hut, ne\ I'rt lu'h'ss, the 00 (I'lits was taken out, and 
1 want to say Ik'ix' that at no time did we ix'ci'ive any accouiiLint; ol llio nionejs 
expendi'd hy that six’U'tj ; at no time did wi* taki' any part in the eh'ctiiij; of 
th(* otlici'rs in the soen*ty, and at no tinu' wi'rt' we ^ixi'ii any saj whati'xer in 
a meelln^^ or otherwise, in the doin^is of the aid society It was purely coiii- 
pulsory. 

Now', liloominplule’s (hx's ;;iv(‘ an annual sli]», which they contend is tlu* 
rejxirt of the Bloominti:dal(‘ 10 os.’ Mutual Aid Society. 1 helonuu'd to tlu* 
society for tliri'e yi'ars and a half, and oxi'r — a lilth* ov(t — and ('\('ry ji'ar I 
i(‘C(‘i\ed 'lu* same identical slii) which, if the association would cari' to* iiavi*, 
JOU mi;;ht have* it, 

(d’he two ('iivelopes and tlu* ju’inti'd icport lu're luoduced hy the witness 
were marki'd “ Lxhihit 1, W'liiu'ss (Jitiow,” “ Kxhilnl li. Witness (Ollow,” and 
“ lOxhihit 0, Witness (iillow,” aiul each dati'd dune 11, 101-1 ) 

It tells of the work cai’ried on hy tlu' s<x letj, and jou hnd out that the funds 
of tlu* eniiiloji'es pay for tlu* tuikejs whu h not I'acii and ext'iy einplojee j^ets. 
You liave itot to he ('itlu'r a widow or a niarru'd man in onh'r to ^ti't a turki'j 
You hav(‘ i^ot to apply loi* it and ask lor it, and saj' tliat jou lux'd it. It is 

},d\en out Just as a charitj is haiuk'd out. And wlu'n that is handed out or a 

tew' ar<* ttiven away— a tew' turkejs— a notice is put in the n('ws{)api'r that 
PlooimiiKdalc Pros, k’i'c each and I'xi'ij em]>lojc'e a turki'j. I ju'vi'r ^ot a 
turkey in the thrc'e and a half j<*ars 1 was tiu're. And the turkejs are iiald 

lor out ol the nioiu'y of the emplojtx'S. d’hat is no ]>hilant liroinc or chant able 

w ork. 

it statos ahout vaiaitioii (uiuls. and ('\ I'l-j thin;;-- -- 

(’onmiissioiu'r ( t'Co.x moll (inlciriiplinm. Is the amount paid for turkejs 
in that n'jxirtV 

Mr. (in LOW. No; tlu'n* are no nioiu'j amounts anon whats(x'vcr; Jnst the 
ili'ins that all' ancii as aoixl news to the ('iiijiloj I't'S. 

(’ommissioner ( )'( ’o.xisLi l. Ilow' do jou know that the money came out of 
that lund for the turkeys? 

Mr. (Ptlow. Jtecause it is stall'd riaht in hen* 

('ommissjoner OX'oxxkll. Wh.it doi's it saj? Road it thi'n*. 

.Mr. (li'iiow. You SOI'. Ill'll' 11 anos a statement IreadinaJ: 

“This soeietj was oraam/.i'd in ISNl and is now neaiina Ms thirtieth anni- 
versary, d’lu' ollieers who ha\e hcen manaama tlu' society for many jears 
Jiave evm-y reason to he proud of their eftoils The sonree of income is from 
diu's collected from menihership. the Fannie .Mjers (und, the Ljman P. IMoom- 
iri.ailale fund, and tlie doseph It. Itloominadale fund, which are part of tlie 
Itloominadale IMutual Aid Socielj ; ahso all tmds imposed durina the year are 
turned into the trt'asurj of the socii'ty. After oiu* month all emi)loj('('s become 
meinhers of this .society, which continues durina the pi'riod ot their emiiloymeni 

“The membership is divided into three arades. The <lues are 10 cents, dO 
cent.s, and 50 (‘mits monthly, which entitles the members to a benefit equal to 
their wec'kly salary, up to .$G, and also to a di'ath benetit of $30, $40, and $50, 
accordina to ai’Jide. 

“These funds also furnish the means of assistina the families of members 
wlio are not entitled to relUd* from the funds of the mutual aid society. Should 
a member at any time he uraently in need of aid apply to any otticer'for relief, 
the same can be grauted.” 
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And tlieii II Koo-s furtlior as to vaoalion fuiuls, and tlio tnrkovs, and oIIkt 

(’oiiimissionc'r O’Connkll. What (loos it say about turko.vs? 

Mr. (JiTLow. Oil, no; not in Jiore, it does not mention about the lurkevs It 
mem ions liore about the annual outing given to the jumor iiaaiibors of the 
society on Decoration Day; this is about the Decoration Day outing tliat is 
given, and states that th('y distributed 1,000 fresh (juarts of milk, o.oOO sand- 
wiches, 4 barrids of swc^et crackers, 450 (luarts of ice cream, 1,0(M) lieaii ba<"s 
7o0 lialls, and tlOO jiimjiing ropes, and it is signed bv JoM'pli 11. M('^ (m-s nia^si- 
deiil, and Jennie P>(41man, secretary. 

(kimmissioner O’Connell. Tliat fund all came out of (hat fund that you are 
talking about? 

Mr. Gjtlow. Y(\s; out of tliat tund. 

( omniissioner G.yRiiK'i'soN. How do you know tliat? 

Ml. G I n ow. Jins i.s gneii as tlu' ri'jiort of the mutual ai<l society. 

( omniissioner Garketson, Now, tlau’e are si'M'ral endowments in that soclet.y. 

Mr. GiTLpw. ^ es, sir; according to the statements on thm-e, si'vm-al endow- 
ments; yes, sir. 

GomniissioiKM' G VKKi'TsoN Do ou know an,Mhing about these endowments— 
Avhat they provide'? 

Mr. (trri.ow. No, sir. 

GomiiiLssioner G xrretson. You have not lu'ard? 

Mr. (tnnow. No, sir; 1 laid some intormation on that, but I lost it, and I don’t 
quite remember it now. 

Mr. 4hioMrs()N. .lust one (pu'stiou at that point: Do you know whi'tla'i* the 
liinds coming each year from these endowments more than equal the money 
expended for the eatables mentioned? 

Mr. Gitlow. AVell, I (‘ould not tell you, because no report was made of that 
and no nqiort ot the tunds colleihi'd from lh(‘ employiH's fi'oni tines colh'ctiMl. 
llloomingdah' Jb os ha\e a big sv.stmn of tnu's which are colh'cted in their 
stoH', and according to this all tlu' hues are turmM in to this mutual bi'iietit 
society. 

Ml riTOMi’soN, I)i(l you <'\<‘r attend a miMding (>f the bmu'lit societ.y? 

Mr. GiTLO\y. No, sir; not a miHhing has bi'i'ii announci'd to us; never knew 
of any. 

I\lr. Thompson. Dvor have any claims jin'sentiMl <a’ ri'oi'ivi' any money for 
bon (hits? 


Mr. Gi PLOiv. No, sir; I lUAi'r had any oeeasion to mak«‘ anv claims on the 
mutual aid society. 

Mr, roi.i PsoN. Do ;vou kno^\' any <'mt)lo.\iH* vJio did liavi'? 

Mr. Gitlow. Oh, ci'rlainl,\ ; I know of some who did. 

IMi. Thompson. Did th(‘y gid it? 

Mr. (JiTLow. They had to make a tvipnvst for it. If th<\y wen' sick lor one 
week' th(\y would reeei^e no claims, but if they wen' si<'k tor o\('r a week, why, 
tiu'y ^\onld have to maki' a reqiu'st. ’ * ’ 

Mr. d’lroMPsoN. Who jiassi'il ujion the claim or requc'st? 

Mr. Gitlowl I know nothing about who pa.ssed ufion it, but I know when 
.\ou had to malve any otlu'r nMpiest it was to the manager, Mr. Schwab, and I 
lH'li('\e >011 had to take it up with him; but liow it was done, I know nothing 
about that. 


Now' I w'ant to state with n'len'iice to the overtime w’ork and Sunday w'ork. 
Hiram C. Bloomingdale was on the stand and clainu'd there was very little 
ovi'rtime wmrk in the store of Bloomingdale Bros, and no Sunday work that 
he knew of. 


I worked there three >ears and a half, and I w'ill say definitely that I worked 
at least 10 Sundays each year, and that 15, 20, or .‘>0 mimiti'S overtime almost 
every night w'as not exciqitional in my departmi'iit Some deriartments went 
home on time. But if a customer lamiaiiied on the lloor after the bell rang, 
and th(‘ store was suiiposed to be closed, you had to remain with that cus- 
tomer and sell her whatever she wanted, if it took an hour of your time. You 
had to spend that one hour doing it, and you received no compensation for 
that. And If you work'ed overtime you received no money whatever. 

At the time I worked there— I understand that has been changed— you 
were given a supper that was left over in the customers’ restaurant, and what- 
ever WHS dished out to us we had to take. We did not have any freedom in 
ordering what we liked. If they had such and such things left in the re.stau- 
rant we had to eat it, whether we liked it or not. No supper money was paid 
and no pay for overtime. 
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Th(‘ first iwo yenrs I worked thoro, uhon I worked on Sundays, we were not 
paid on»‘ (ent for that; hut tin* followiiifi: year they paid us a day’s work when 
we worked on Sunday. That T will have to say. But I want to brint? out par- 
ticularly this evening something that has not been touched on by any witness 
on the stand. 

1 want to touch on the spy system which is carried on in these department* 
.stores in New York City. The spy system is one of the greatest evils confront- 
ing the employees at the present time. It is a w'ell-known fact that a good 
many people v^'llo have he(‘n discharged from the stores as being dishonest were 
not dishonest through tla'ir acts, or they were made dishonest, or brought into 
c(»nditions wliich later wouhl seem dishonest through the work of the spy systimi. 

I reniemher a lady spy saying to a clerk, making tlie remark that she had to 
get busy one day because she liad boolasl nothing dislionest, or crooks, as slie 
called tiiem, and that she would have to get busy, because it was just as essential 
to her to have a good book to show just the same as the clerks on the floor had 
to get busy and sliow a good amount in sales. 

I can give you one examjile that happened in the Bloomingdale Bros, store, 
where 1 worki'd. There was a little giil worki'd there in packing in the lamp 
d(‘partment of Bloomingdale Bros., and she n'ceived $.3.50 a wTck, and one of 
tlu* girls in the glasswaire department, which adjoins the lamp department, sent 
This little packer down to the grocery department to buy a box of Uneeda biscuits, 
and sh(' went down to got the box of Uneeda biscuits, and while she wais pro- 
ciM'ding to go upstairs to deliver the box of Uneeda biscuits to the girl that laid 
asked her to get them two young men ran up to her and fooled around wddi Ikt, 
and took the bag containing the box of Uneeda biscuits out of Iier arm and put 
in a box vi' Naliiscos and closed it up and g.ave her the bag and sent Ikt up- 
.staii-s. And she went upstairs and deliven'd the bag and returned to her work. 

A little later she was CJilled down to the olhee and discharged as Ix'ing <lis- 
lionest. They churned she had no right to pay 5 cents wdien she got a 10-cent box, 
whereas the actual dishonest thing was done by the twai men in the employ of 
that store — rletcctives — who cooki'd up the scheme to get a piece of detective 
business. 

Another scheme worked in IMoomingdale Bros, by the detective department 
through spotters is that they have what are knowm as store shoppers that go 
around and buy various articles in the store and try to detect in that W'ay 
whether the person is dishonest or not. When a man obtains a position or a 
woman olituins a position in Bloomingilale Bros. — I found it worked out in- 
\ariably in tliis wmy — a spotter wmiild come up to him the first day he got Ids 
jol), and if he was a gre(‘n man he would not susiiect anything, and they would 
i)uy an article, say, for 50 cents and hand you a $10 bill, and you wouhl have 
the ai-ticle wuaipped up in a rush and deliver the article and w'ould be standing 
by the tube w’aiting for tlie change to come up, and the shipper W’ould take this 
])arcel and immediately go to some other part of the store and w^ould leave 
$0 50 in change w ith the sales clerk. 

This happened to me the first day I worked there, and I took the $9.50, and I 
was very much in need of money, and this is the wmy I reasoned on that: I 
.said if the customer returns and asks me for the money, wdiy, I will return it to 
her, and if she doesn’t, wiiy, I will keep the money; hut it <lid not look straight 
to me, and I went and ask(*d one of the old heli) on the iloor, and she says, “ By 
all means, return tliat money to the lloorwalker; that change has been left by 
a spotter, by a shop^KT, and if >ou k<M‘p that cliange you w ill be blackballed and 
dismissed for being dishoiK'st.” 

And I know’- of one <'ase where a young man did it — kept the change, and wais 
dismissed as being dishonest. 

Commissioni'r O’Connei.l. What did you do with that money? 

Mr. Giti.ow. I turned it over to the lloorwalker, and that is all I heard about 
it, and I didn’t care to hear anything else about it. 

Another thing is that the shoppers will come up with a big rush to one of the 
girls there* — these shoppers don't particularly care wiiether the girls are honest 
or not — but they are out for business just the same as a saleswoman, and if 
they don’t get dishonest persons they will be discharged. And so during the 
rush they will come up to .some little girls, and these little messengers — perhaps 
at the ribbon counter, and the girl might be very busy — and they will start to 
fussing around and complaining, and say they want to be waited on right away, 
and make all kinds of remarks and start to complaining about the girl and get 
her all mixed up in order that the girl may make a mistake and forget to return 
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the change, or something to that effect, and wliich would create a dishonest 
impression, and tliat girl would be discharged. 

1 want to say, also, in regard to stock-taking times in the department stores. 
If there is any lime in the year in which the clerks work hard and woi k <)\er- 
time, and work In unhealtliful conditions, it is during the period of slock taking. 
In the crockery department, in the glass department in the crockery siorei-ooms, 
especially, the conditions there are abominable. You actually eat dirt — the dirt 
that is collected for a year. You are supposed to dust out with a dry liig 
(insli'r, and get right down on the lloor, and get into the bins and dust ('ver\- 
tJiing all over and to count the dishes, and to work from 8 ohdock in the moim- 
ing until 11 o’clock at night e\ery day in the week taking stock in the (‘rockery 
(h'tiartment Then, after you are through with that (k'partment on the lloor, 
you are called up into the stock room upstairs. 

Now, I want to say that Bloomingdale Bros, stated that the minimum wage 
paid to junior help was $4. Well, from my experience, 1 can state ditferently. 
I have {dwuiys asked the cpiestion as to wages lan-eived by the little girls, tic' 
packers who attended to tlie packing in Bloomingdale Bros.’, and they told nu' $.1 ; 
and when they asked for a raise th(\v got hO cents raise, and got 8<‘k5U. Befori‘ 
(’liristmas, when they ai'O ri^rpiired to work, to 1 h*1i) overtinus tlu'se little girls 
are discharged and young men ov(‘r 18 an* put in tluar [ilaces. and the wages 
are .$8, because they can not work the little girls o\ertimo on account of tlu* 
law; but the wages paid th(*m are .$8 50 — .$8 and sometimes .$4; and tlu'y (*m- 
])loy tlie boy packers, and the biw pack(u*s get $1 a week. I found that out 
through asking (piesions of each and every one of them. 

Now, some peoi>le — tlnu'e has been rais(‘d the qiu'stion of the elhciency of 
department-store workers by Mr, Jacob Girnbel on this witness stand. I want 
to (‘tear up that point. 

Beiiartment-store workers are very etheient. The work I’cipiired of a d(*part- 
rnent -store worker, especially the sales jieoplc, is very skilhal work. You have 
got to be attractive, and have got to know how to address a custonitu*, and 
got to know how to make out dozens of differi'Ut kinds of sales slijis, and got 
to know how to handle a comidaiiit wlien it conu's to >ou; and .you’ve got to 
know liow to hold an unruly customer; and by all means have got to know 
bow to sell a customer goods that the customer do(*sn’t want, b(‘cause you are 
11(4 expected to let any custonau* go out of the departm(*nt witliout selling h(*r 
anything. If you do tliere is almost always a kick coming from the buyer or 
floorwalker 

And during the rush season you have got to attend to three or four customers 
at a time in oider to get through with the rusli, and you have got to be making 
out clu'cks and be making change and handling the changi*, and talking to 
customers, and doing that work all the time throughoiU tlie day. 

It is \ery skilled and eflii'ient work winch is lading done l»y the sales forces in 
department stores, and t]i(*y have got plenty of good and ellicient employ ei's, 
although the various dejiartment store's want to give out the impression that 
the work is not good work, and not skilled work, Imt lliat it is iiiefllcient work 
tliat tlu'y g('t out of the workers, and that they do rmt get the ix'sults out of 
them that they should be getting, and that tlien'fore tlu'v want to create an im- 
pression tliat tiio low wages paid tliem are just the wages tliat tlu'y are entilh'd 
to, and that if tlu'y were more ellicient, and if tli(' hoai’d of education could 
do nn.\ thing to make tliese workers more etlicient, tlicai jierhaps they would Ix' 
entitled to larger wages. 

But the worker in a department store to-day Is ellicient, and workers outside 
with tlie same kind of elhciency would not work for the same kind of a wage. 
And these w'orkers have to work in a riisli, and I know that in case of trouble 
this must be said that the customer has tlie word all tlie time. If it comes to 
any matter of a dispute h(*tvv(a‘n the customer and a sales person, the sales 
ck'rk’s opinion is never takmi. If it Is taken, it is disregarded, and If the cus- 
tomer strongly impresses uiion the firm that sales clerk is discourteous, wdiy, 
the sales clerk is discliarged, and I have known of cases of that kind that hap- 
jiened in Bloomingdale Bros.’ 

You know IJiram C. Bloomingdale stated on the stand that if any clerk had 
cny gi'ievance against the tirm that they could come to tlie Bloomingdale mem- 
l»ers and present their grievances. Nevertheless, when Hiram 0. Bloomingdale 
or Samuel J. Bloomingdale wanted to buy anything in the crockery department 
or the lamp department, whenever they stepped into that department, all ot the 
clerks used to run behind the bins or behind the posts in order to get out of the 
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wji>, h(‘riuiso they knew timt to coine in contact with tliose two men, Samuel J. 
iJloomiimdale or Hiram C. liloominj^dale, meant a whole lot of personal ques- 
tions and abuse I'or them. A j;irl chewirm ^um was continually being called 
down by Hiram C. lilooiningdale, and he would call lier down in a very loud and 
iiaimhty voice, as if lie found some great crime against her; and to consider 
tliat a girl employee would come up to this man with a personal grievance is 
sometliing ridiculous. 

Now, the em])lo.\ees havt‘ no say and the customer has all tlie say. Any com- 
jilaints the employiavs make ai'e disregarded in every respect \\halsoever. The 
lloorwalkers and bn.M'rs are continually nagging and cliasing employees ;ill over 
the door; and il buMiiess is bad, it is not lilamed to the managmnent of the 
business instilntion, but in\ariably blamed on th(‘ <-lerks. When biisnu'ss is bad 
the clerks are gotten together and they are si'ohh'd and tiiey ai'o lectiii'ed to, 
and all that, and told (hat the business is bad not because the drm do(\s not 
(Mil \ on the biisiiu'ss, but it is due to tlu' tact th.it the clerks don't pay enough 
at tent am to tlu' business of the tirni. And during the slaidc season, why, the 
chu’ks ai(‘ continually IioiindiMl about llu'ir liooks, and le( turc'd liy tlie buym-s, 
and aslo'd \Nhy they don’t have more business. AVhy, they can’t be expected to 
lU) a buviiK'ss unl(‘ss the cusionuMS come into the door. 

Now, in i’('gard to imnioialily in d(‘parlnien( stores— Imt I want to say that 1 
work(‘d at one time witli (ireenhut-Sn'gel-Cooper (’o. in their lamp deiiartmeid, 
and I wau'ked down in the basmiimit, and J kiKwv wt' wtu'e inclosed wdth these 
w'ooden partitions, and ventilation \vas bad, and we had to work by artificial 
lights all tlu' linu% and the jilace is lull of dust. 1 workisl tht>re and ri'cmved a 
salary as stock man in the laniji deparlmmit of .>11, and ne\t to me was the 
HM'iMving I'oom of the lamp and glassware deiiartnuMit, and thei’e wiu'(‘ Id iium 
^\au■klng ih(*re, and some of th(‘ men said tln'y reeiaved .$10 a w’ci'k, and a few 
of the men working tlaa-e received .$l().bO a wi'clv and .some .$0 a waa'k, and tlu'y 
I’ecidved no jiay for holidays. Nevertheless, in tlu' busy season tliey workial tor 
a month or two and then were laid of! ; but th(.\v never got any pay for any holi- 
days, it it hajipened. 

I found out one thing in Grcamhut-Siegel-Cooper’s stoi’e, and that was that the 
night bid'ore Labor Hay they laid off a good deal of their ladp, and I found out 
that the day before Labor Hay they laid off something like not) people last .vear, 
in 1013, in Gi'eenhut-Siegid-tjoopm 's stong and I wondenMl, I sa.v , w hat tlu\v 
WH're laid off tor; and I went to the chu-ks and asked why il was, and they saiil, 
“Oh, that is nothing; they lay them off lx.'cause it is a holiday, and attm’ the 
holiday they will rehire tlusn,’’ and sure enough, on ’ru(\sday, 1 went baclv thme 
and I found they had the ])lac(‘ .jamiiK'd witli aiiplicants for the positions for 
which tli(\v had di.scharged tla^ liel]), and I lound out the reason was, in ordca* to 
g(‘t vacation money in (Jrcamlmt-Siegel-OoojH'r’s you have got to work lor the 
lirm one year, and they get their vacations in .Inly and August. So hmi' ;\()u 
go to work in Scditember, so wlaui .Inly or August ('(uries th<‘ next year you ha\e 
not worked Ji yi'ar, and consequently aix' not entithHl to a vacation, and in .that 
v\ay they save enough, 1 sujiposi*, to ]iay ior soiiu' id' the vacations that may 
happiui iKwt year, when tliat conu'S around. 

Nowg in Wanainak(‘r’s, in regard to the vvagi's of (lu‘ men — 1 have md made 
any stmfv of the wages of the women — but in Wanamaker’s store, in what (lu'y 
call the stock-room part of it, during the tJhristmas holidays sona^ were gidting 
.SKI, oiu' was gi'tting .s'.) in that stock ro<*ni. and (Ik* r(‘st waux' get hug .$12 a vvi'ek. 
We wmrked in tlie month of NovTiulxag and in November 1 wxis told tlu'y workiMl 
tlirc'o niglits in the week up until past K) o’c!o< k ; and the lirst two was'ks of 
Hiaxunber they worked tliri'e nights in (he W(a*k up (ill half past 10; Imt for 
the two weeks jirior to Christmas we vvorkial (w<‘ry day in the week and wm'e 
supposed to work until we were told to go home. Home of the men would go 
home at 11 o’clock or 12 o’clock; but I would make it my point to go home at 
10 o’clock, and I took a crowd with me, so 1 was not in tliat cati'gory, and there 
were men working there from 8 o'clock in the morning until 3 o’clock of the 
morning of the next day before Christmas. 

In the coat ixjom, where they liave the greatest anamnt of woi’k, they work 
from 8 o’clock in the morning until 3 o’clock a. m. the next day to get out tlu' 
coals, and they iiad men working until 12 o’clock all over tlie stock room; and 
wag(‘s thm-e W(‘re $10 and $12, in Wanamuker’s, ordinarily. Some salesmen i-(‘- 
('oived more. 

Howe\('r, we got paid overtime — we were paid for overtime work we did for 
tho.se two mouths, $10. 
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, there a (iia^suoii hrou^iit up, and 1 wNli to hrinj; this up ahout, 

(here wt're two witnesses on the stand about dislion(‘s(> aiin)ng employees in 
dei)arlnient stores. I can niak(‘ this stateiniMit, that there' is a gre'at dead of 
dislionesly going on among tlie employees in the departnu'iit store's, particularly 
amoM!': those iiu'ii \\ ho are' marrie'd and ha\e te) sui»i»oit lamilK's 1 Know of 
ease's oi men \elio r('e(*l\e 1^12 a we'el; and wliee Iuim' to suppoi t a l.iini!\ — a wife 
and thit'e' eliildie'n on Jk‘ 12 a wea'lv salary — and tlu'y ean not elo it, ami the' only 
\\a\' tlie.\ make' np the' eliffere'ia e' js hy dishone'st^e . II that man was a 

lieiijg wage', and the' man tliorouuhh i-e'sponsihh', a good eitize'U, il iu' we're' 
ghe'ii a good living wage ten* the' woik he eleies he w’oiild not have te) re'sori to 
dislmne'sty. 

Tlu'n. another thing is the spy system, ha\ing stexel pigemns, anel say to the 
girls, ‘*1 will gi\e' .\e)n seemething ireeni my steee'k if yon will give* me* somi'tliing 
lje>m >onr ele'pai t iia'iit,” anel hv e-e)a\ing lie'r into ii she* is eanglit, and he'lore* (he* 
girl kno\\s what she* is eloing she is liroiight uj) and disv hargt'ei. That is one* eif 
the niethoels e>l a stool pige'on. The* men weirk leer e'lnployers in the ele[)artnient 
store's. 

Tin* (|uestie)n of me)ralit\ was brought np l)\ (he* investigator of the (Jl\ie' 
l’'(*eie'i at ion, and she* saiel that hael rieithing te» de) with the* low' wnige's. d'hat that 
state'nu'iit was eaily niaele hy elre'ame'rs aheiut the* wage*s anel the* morality e)f 
girls in the eh'parl in(*nt stores T want to talk from I'xpe'ne'nee*. In the* lirst 
place, a good many girls in the* eh'part ine'iir store's ha\e* ge»( to give* in to the* 
elemanels in (hat re's[)e'et of e'e*rtam nie'mhe'rs, l)n\e*i*s, manage'i's, ami thiorwalkers 
w lio t.d^e aelvantage' of girls weirking nnele'r the'iii anel ne'cd (he* jeihs \e'ry haeily. 
l'''or example, tlu're* was a ce*rtain man who was suiie'rinte'iiele'nt in ( 1 1 e*e'nhut's 
hndding, in < Ire'enhunt-Sie'ge*! eS: Cleioper, l>y the* name* of Ilairis, anel he* hael 
se*elnc('d a gni in that steire* anel was elischarge'el for that ae t. Ne'vert he'l(*ss, 
re*gardle'ss of that, the tirm of Jeihii ^\'anamaker A t’e). hite*d (lie* same* man, 
Harris, and gaM' him a .joli in the maiiage'r’s otlice. The* same' thing oce-iirre'd in 
W ananialo'r's e)(lie*e', onlv the* girl se'elne'ed was l-l y(*ars of age. anel he* w'as dis- 
charg(*(l, ami not hing I'lse w as elom* ahead it. 

VVe* know' of ease's eit gills who have* ge>l (et suhnid to hiiye'rs if they want to 
holel the'ii' I'losilions. 

I was tolel h.v one girl w he> workeel at the* he*ael of stoe’k in the* h'onrte'enth 
Stre'e'l Stole', w’hie'h has now he'e'ii eh'e lare'el liankrnpt, anil she was he'ael stoe-lce'r, 
anel she saiel she was ge'tting S12 a we*e'k, anel she' teehl nu* that the hn.M'r of tlie 
e hina de'iiartim'nt liael continually made* inroaeK njieai he*r, hut she eve'ry time* 
re'hnked liim, hid she* saiel she* liael to hoarel on the* .'j^I2 a we'e'k, ami it was hari'ly 
e'liongh (') ge‘t he*!* the* ne*e’“ssd ie'S eif life*. A\'e' h,i\e* to elie*ss ele*e*e*ntly m di'part- 
iiie'iit stores; yon have got to ha\e‘ a gooel appe'arane-e* : ami you have got to pay 
for your clothe-s and for your laiimlry w he*n yon elo not live* with your jiare'ids, 
ami .$12 a we'i'k is not a hig sum tor a laely 2H >e'ars old. She* says, Ih'ing 
all alone* in the* city anel having r.e) nmiie'v whatsoe'M*r fetr ph'asnre,” she* had 
leiiind (hat she* was fore-e'el to sell herse'lf in oreli'i’ te) ge*t a little <‘e)iiipani(>nshii) 
and a lit Me* iih'asiire* in this e ity o( ours. 

Tlieiso facts ought to he hreinght end 

A case* in .lohii Wanainake'r’s I talive'd te) a girl In .Tohn \VanamaKe*r’s ste)re‘ 
Just he'lore* we* were elismissod eeii ( diristmas. A hig ereiwel of nie*n stooe] in the* 
ek'pai tnie'iif store*. The*! e we*ie* ahout 20 ot ns in the* stoe-k room on the* twelfth 
tloor 

Commissione'r O’l’o.xxmi. Those case*s that \e)U are spe*aking of can all be 
veritu'il - -t he* names anel places? 

Mr. Ciriow'. I ne'\e'r took name's. I ne-ver thought f w'.is going to hei an 
invi'Sti gator or to he* calle*el nj^on he*re to te*stity 

Commissienie'r 0’Ck)^^F.Il. You mentioneel some name's a nionK*nt ago. 

Mr. On low. Ye's, sir. That name can he* veritie'el, that fact ahout Harris. 

reimmissioner O’C'onxkll. Those case's that yon spe'ak of? 

Mr. OiTLow. Ye*s, sir. 

Commissioner 0'(^onni:i,l You say yon talke*el to some lady, that some lady 
told ,\on abend tho'^e* things? 

Mr. CfiTLowg Yes, sir. 

Cennmissienier ( I’CoxNEia.. Those can he verilied? 

Mr. CiTLeiw'. Yes, sir. I elo not .s<*e them afterwards, after I talk with them. 
There are so many of them in the stores. 

The girl who was getting $4 a week was marking off the cards as goods came 
in. They have to mark the selling price and the cost price so the sales clerk 
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downstairs will know wlmt to sell for, and she was standing there in very poor 
cirennistances and didn’t know wliat to do. She didn’t know where stie was 
going (o get a position, beeanse the market was going to be Hooded witJi young 
girls like Jier looking for positions, as there would not be enough positions to go 
around, and she said if she Mere not afraid she would go on the streets and 
make a living. This girl was 15 or IG years of age. This thing occurred In 
numerous cases. 

This matter of child labor ought to be brought forcibly to this committee. Tho 
department stones employ a good many young girls of 15 and 1G years of age, 
and a good many young ho^s 15 and IG yi'ars of ag(*, who ar(‘ snalclu'd out of 
tlie imblic scho(»ls and who hav(‘ no education, and wdio have no responsibility 
in lile, whosi^ nudhods of life have not yet been shaped, and wlio are forced 
through llie laimly by e<‘ononiic stress in onU'r to help the family get along or 
I»ay their own expmisi's. Those girls gcd thrown into an atmosphere in depart- 
mmit stores that is not good. I have s(‘en cast's where gills have been thrown 
in an atmosjihcre of a bunch of stock men, one small girl of 15 has been init 
njistairs to mark goods. In that room tlu're was about 10 stock mi'ii, all burly 
tellovvs wild Wi're not a bit ]»articular about what they said or did, and there was 
nobody to be then', and sonu'times this girl was h'ft actually alone in a big 
sto(‘k room there; it took up much siiace, and 1 have known of a case where 
girls have been st'duci'd in casts in tlu' storeroom Also the atmos[)hei'e around 
ilK'n' IS not till' bc'st for morals. I can stat(‘ as hi'ing a workt'r in the depart- 
mi'iit stores. The atmosphen' is shift h'ss, and you can not expect anything 
hetti'r from the conditions as they exist then' to-day. 

Jf thi're is any particular question that >ou would like to ask me, I shall be 
glad to answer. 1 don't know as 1 have covi'red (*verytiiiog, thi're is so much 
to say on tins question, but I will lu' jileasi'd to arnwer any questions. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are there any questions? 

(No i-esponse.) 

Acting (diairman (k)MMONs. That is all, thank you, Mr. Citlow. 

Mr. (Ji'iLow. Do you care to have any of these slijis? 

Mr. Tno.Mi'soN. Vi's ; .vou might leav*e those with the reporter. 

(The slips were mark(*<l “ Citlovv Kxhibits 4 to 8,” inclusive. 

The exliihits referred to were submitted in printed form.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. LESLIE GRAFF. 

l\lr. 'Thomi’son. IMr. (Iratl, will >ou please give your name? 

.Mr. (luAi K. LeslK' Draff. 

IMr. d’noMi'SoN. And your adilress? 

IMr. Chaff, My ri'sidence is R4S Central Park West. 

Mr. d'HoMFsoN. ’\'our hiisiia'ss? 

IMr. CuviF, I am associated with P>. Altman A Co. 

IMr. Thompson. M’hat? 

i\Ir. Chaff. I am associated with Jk Altman A Co, 

IMr. Thompson. What position do you hold with tlu' tirm? 

Mr. CuM'F. I am there in a geiu'ral executive' (*apa<'ily. 

IMr. Thompson. How long havi' you lu'cii with the firm? 

Mr. Chaff, Since the first of the yi'ar. 

Mr. Thomi’Son. Where were >ou enq4o,v('d la'fori* that tma', n* what was 
your busiiK'ss before that? 

Mr. Chaif. Prior to that 1 was .secretary of the retail dry goods association. 

IMr. Thompson. IIow long did you hold that position? 

IMr, (Jhaff. For aiiiiroxiniately eight .vears. 

Mr, Thompson. For ajqiroximately eight vi'ars? 

Mr. Chaff, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How many employees has tin' tiriii of Ik Altman A Co. In 
that store? 

IMr. Chaff. Three thousand five hundred. 

Mr. Thompson. How many saleswomen over IG? 

Mr. Chaff. We have about 2(K) employei's under IG. T haven’t got the num- 
ber of mail's over IG. d'hat was not mu' of the' ciuestioiis as T rcci'lved them. 

I {‘an get that for you If you wish it. 

Mr. Thompson You say that was not one of the (piestion you received? 

Mr. Chaff. Number of males over IG? 

Mr, Thompson. Yes. 
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Mr. Graff I think not. I Imve got the largest group of employe 's, sales 
ieoplo, and the nmitber of male and female, and the elerioal forces. 

Mr. Thompson. M oll, divi(l(^ it that way as von have It tliert' 

Mr. Ok vtF. I want to eorreot the 200 li<>:ure to 1 75-~iniTnlM‘r under 16 

employees is sales people, of which there are 250 male 

ind 750 female. 

Mr. Thompson, Is that simply the sales dei>artment? 

Mr. (iiiAFF. Sales people. 

Mr. Thompson. Over 16? 

Mr. Cpaff. Over 16. AVe liavc no one selling: under 16. 

Mr. Thompson. You mij^ht Ki^e us the olher li^ures you have then' in 
in'ordanee wnih the question, in the order you have them, Veenrdirip the niim- 
ler of help? 

Mr. Guaif, And salaries, ete.? 


Ml. Tho]\ipson. 5 «‘s ; you mieht follow’ ^onr ((iiostion.s ri;^ht dowui. 

^tr. Gkaff. Saleswonum KMcnin;^ or more wt'eKiy, 704. 

Numher of sah'swomi'n counting- eommi.ssnais, earninj^ h'ss than $9 none 
Less than .$8, none. 

An' tlun'e any sah'swomen over IS, of thn't' years’ <‘\peri('mH' p.s salesladies 
till earninji h'ss than 80, eonntin;; e<»mmiS'-ions? The answer Is none. 

Li'ss than 88, noru'. 

Gonntiii;? eonimissions, liow’ many saleswonu'n <'arn more than 80*^ All 
The nveraj^e \va;,?e lor sah's people is 815 29. 

.Old (lie averaj^e wa;,n‘ tor the eli'rieal loree Is 81065. 

dhikiiiL? the elerieal loree, how many wonn'ii over 18 earn $9 or more’? The 
nswei’ is J55. 

M5‘ K('ep no ahsolute reeord of ape ahovt* 16 q'hat is an ('slimate hecauise 
iane in our employ helvvec'n 16 and 18 are childn'ii lioldin^- minor positions. 

How many wonu'n ovi'r 18 I'arn 88 or more? The answer is 81. 

Seven dollars. 89. 

And none receive less than 87. 

How many sah'smen earn 814 and over? Q’vvo hundred and fortv-tw’o out of 
total of two hundred and fitly. 

In the clerk force, liovv many men earn $14 and over? 4’wo luindr^'d and 
iventy-live. 

M’liat department has the larc:est number of boys under 18? Messenj.,a"‘rs. 
Wliat (h'liartment has Hk' lar^a'st mimhi'r of ^nrls niuh'r 18? Mossc'ufxprs! ' 
How mai V wacon ho.vs emploved in your sion'? Li^hty-live or ninety.' 
■M’hat propiif’tion of wa^on ho.vs rc'ceivi' h'ss (han 88? None. 

How many women aia* eashu'rs and tube ^nrls? Tin' answer is none, but I 
ant to (pialify that. We have no casliic'rs in the true .sf'iise of tlie’ word, 
eitlu'r have v\(' any ^;irls as tulx! ;i:irls Tu our tiilx' rofun we ('itiplov men,' 
1(1 wo have some casli lo^risters where .pinior lielp are emplo^vc'd to att('nd t(> 
K'ln, hill IlK.'y slionld not he ealh'd <*ashi('rs, Ix'causi* they do not assume the 
'sponsiliilil.v' (»f a eashn'i*. In (»tlu'r words, if tlu'n' ari' any shorta^Ji(*s in their 
ish, no (U'duction is made from lln'ir snlarn^s. jpu (;lkin^x'the list of 48 there 
one tP'ttin^- 8^)59: tliere are 21 KOttin^- 87: tlu'n' are 11 ^-ettine^ 88- and 
un-e are 7 {;eltiiiK $9. 

TIh'.v say further lu're in prepann- tlu'se li^^iir«'s for me that appruximately 

I of tlio.se just mentioned ai’e iind('r IS. 

is tlu're a minimum waj^i' tor womc'ii in your store'? No. 

Minimum for ^n’ls under 16, 8-^- 

How many re'ei'iva' it? Thii-ty-three. 

lioes your store do('k for tardim'ss? d’he ansvve'r is no. 

Does your store jiay for overtime? It jia.vs ovcrliim' (he proportionate rate 
r work room employee's, but lor othe'r male' e'lnpleeye'e's who w’eirk ewertime w’e‘ 
low 50 cents te>r snpjteirt inemey, a ml at the same' time ^ive them time eilf 
ihsexiiient to tlie time tliey are rexpiireel to weirk to make up for the extra 
ork demanded of them. 

Mb' do not w’e)rk any w’omen e>veu‘time'. One rea.son, ameuij,^ otluTS, is that tlie 
\v does not permit it, althon^di we have, I mij^dit adel, no desire so’ to do. But 
we wanted to live up to the 54-lioiir-a-week law, or the 9-hour-a-day law’, I do 
>t see how it would he jiossibU' lor us to employ women overtime* hut wo 
e living up to that law. 

Mdll your women ernployet's ever keep at work after 6.30? Yes sir* in 
ses where they report for work regularly at 11 a. in. I might stiite there 
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thill u’(' hitvt? ^\<)ln(Ml (Miiploj 0(1 in ono (U'liinTmonL They address paokages. 
'l'h(‘y r('})oi‘l ill 11.110; not 11. And tln^y work unlil they have hnislied all pack- 
ages Unit iire bought sind wrapped ]jnor to G o’clock for delivery the following 
morning, iind th(*y g(‘t out iin\ where Irom S to 10 o’clock, hut never after 10. 

What is I lie laO'st hour they jire r('(inired to stiiyV Ten ]). in. 

Does ymir linn live up to the 10-honr-;i-(hiy, o t-hour-a-week law? Yes, sir. 
iMr. Thoaii'sox. Doivs \onr linn give \acjilions to the einiiloyees? 

Mr. (luM'F. Dnr linn gi\<'s tin* enifiloyei^s who hiiv(‘ been with us from one 
to thri'e ji'iir'^, oiu‘ wt'ck \acalion, with pa.\ in aihaiuH'; iind thosi^ wdio hiive 
ixsm with ns llii-('(‘ or inon* .M':irs, two weeks, pay in adNanci', Tbit, lilo' many 
other of our jioln ies that is not .an ironclad rule. Tluaa^ are many (wceptions 
m,ad(' in tin' inb'K'st of tin* (Mn[)lo\('<'s. Lor instanci', one cas(' ciiim' to my 
attention only tin* other d.ay of a young nuin whom I ('iniiloycMl since the 1st of 
.baniiary, ami in diMamsing tin' (pu'^tion of vacation with onr iiresident, Mr. 
I'edaman, lu' siiggi'sbal that wo gi\e that m.an two weeks’ vaciition with 
pity, (wcn tliouch he Ims bi'cn with ns such Ji short time. And m:iny exia^p- 
lions o( that char.U'tia* jiia' mad(‘ Iroin tinu' to time. 

i\lr. Tiiomi'so\. Now, Mr. (IriitV, do(‘s your linn, so far as you know^ its con- 
dition, Iind it i>o'-sd)l(‘ to cari'^ on business in this cal.N, pitying the wagi'S you 
do iind g(‘tting the hours ;\ou do? 

Mr. (IhM'K. \\'e do; but it is (luestiomable whetlu'r that is ii Ciur stiindard to 
take for ollua' stones. We do not Wiinl to t<‘stify luM’e iind then have the com- 
mission feel that that is {i st.andard that ollua’s could projierly lollow. The 
('ondilions are (lilTtaamt. We teed wa* aia* different. 

Mr. d’lroMPsox. Wlu're dot's tlu' owm'rshij) of >our store' rest? 

Mr. (iiixi'F. With tlie em[»lo> ('('s. :ind exclusi\('l> with tin' ('m[)loy('('s 

]\[r. dTn Mi'soN '^J’lmt is nmh'r tlu' will of P>. Altman? 

Mr. (Jkam’. T^mh'r the will of P. Altman, and with tin' foundiilion which wt' 
art' now' w'orking on, which will be maintanu'd vt'ry iarge'ly for the benelit 
of the emiiloyt't's Put tht* w lioh' niiinaet'im'nt of tin' sloia' rt'sts with tin' 
employees. We have' a boaial of direalors consisting of 10 emjiloyees, men who 
worked up from the ranks. One diri'clor was a wagon boy Olliers held 
minor ch'rical iiovitions 'J’o-diiy tln'ia* an' nu'ii (‘injdoye'd in tlu' rc'gular w'oi’k 
thiamglmut the ston', either as bu\ers or (h'partnn'iit In'inls, iuul wa' teel for 
that la'iison \\(' bii\e 51 store of ('inplo.w'es maintaiin'd for ('m]»lo\ ('C's. 

I\li’. Thompson d’he ownership of the ]>ro))('rty of tin' store', Inoveyei’, is not 
vested in the board of diia'ctors, is il? It m w'sle'd in a boiiial of trustees? 

Mr. (linpr. ''The majority ownershi]) of stock of the (‘orporation ri'sts with 
lh(' loundiition. And that is manage'd b;. ii boiird of trusie'e's; lint nmh'r the 
will, as e'xpta'ssed b.\ Mr. Allman, the' purpose' ot the' foumlalion simll be the' 
inte'ia'st iind be'iU'lil of the' e'mploye'i"-; That is si ill in tin' proci'ss of organi/a- 
tion, iind no de'tinite t>liins h.i\(' be'i'ii de'cnhal upon iis yet 

Mr. d’l loMPsoN '^riu'n, :it the jua'se'iil time', do \ou know wlu'tlier. in work'ing 
Old of your j)i‘ojH»sil ion, those' truste'e's under tin' will ha\(' le'iil (‘onirol ot the 
])rojU'rty as ii niiitb'r of tact''' 

Mr. ’'file' acinal miinage'iiu'nt of the' biisine'ss is w'l'y diltere'iit liaim 

the maniige'nu'iil of the* loiiinlalion d’lie' biisine'SS is run ('iitiia'ly separately 
and dislinclle fiami the' foundation, and the' busine'ss is niiiiiiige'd by the' board 
of 10 dire'ctors, wiio are' e'ni]»Io\ e'l'S. Now, the' dmpeisition of the ju'ofits — ■— 

Mr. ’riio.MPsoN Just a monu'nt on that line'. Who e'U'cts this board of direc- 
ten's? Who has thi' Mding ])owe'r, and how is the powe'i’ e'vpre'sseel ? 

Mr. (PtAiF. Thill 1 iim mj ch'iir on I will furnish tlnit inlornmtion — give' 
Hint information to the' commission. 

( See' PriilT e'.xhibit ) 

Mr Thompson i>o you know whe'llu'r that is a stock' voting jeowe'r or simtilv 
iiii e'lnjilo.vment -voting jiowa'r? 

IMr, CkaI'P. No; ttu'y iii'e' stock eiwiu'rs. Pach me'tnbe'r of tlie board of dire'c- 
tors is a stock owner. 

Mr. TueiMpsoN. Does e\e'ry saleswoman and e'very .sah'sunin in the steire, 
every buyer, twe'r.v inemiber of the' sblpjiing de'partme'iit, throughenit the entire 
('stablishme'tit have a right to \ote e'eiinilly with any other nuin for the member- 
ship of the board of directors. Do yeui kneew that? 

Mr. Chaff. That I don’t kuow% but 1 am inclined to think tlnit is not the 
case. 

Mr. Thompson. You are inclined to think that is not the case? 

Mr. Chaff. Yi's, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. It is a stock-voting power? 
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Mr. Graff. Yc's, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In which the majority of the stock, of course, rests in the 
louiulation V 

Mr. (JK\]F. The majority of the stock resis wilh ihe loumlation, hut one triis- 
Lt'e of the foundation is represented upon our hoartl of directors. 

Mr. ddioMPsoN. ]Io you want to adjourn now, Mr. (Commissioner? 

Acting Chairman Comaions. Ar(‘ tluuv any other <iiiestions Unit joii want to 
ask now? 

Mr TdioMi'soN. Yes. I want to ask mori* particularly about the diy 
associal ion. 

A<l'iie: ('Iniirninn (foAiMo.N.s. W'e \\ill adjourn until to-morrow mormn;; at in 
o'clock in Uk‘ mayor’s ri^ceptioii room. 

(Whereupon, at 4 .‘I;") o’chx'k j) in, on .Imu^ 11 an adjournment \N'as 

taki-n until J^Tadny, .lime 12, lhl4, at 10 a. in ) 


Nkw York (.hi\, Jidw 72, liU’j—JO a. in. 

Prissimt ; (^iimnissioners (knmnou, J>elano, (>'('onnell, Lminon, Garretson; 
also W’llliam O. ddiompson, counsel tor the coimmssioiun's. ((toimmssioner Com- 
mons in the chair.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. ^ on may proi'ivd, Mr. Thompson. 1 believe Mr. 
Gralf was on the stand when Wi‘ adjourned. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. LESLIE, GRAFF—Continued. 

Ylr. d'lioAtesoN. IMr. Graff, last niaht w lam we atljouriu'd \\(‘ wen* speakinu; 
about the retail dry ^oods assoeiatnni, of winch you said ^oii an' secj'i'lary, ns 
l;ir ns 1 n'lneiniier, or wen' for a perioil ot ei^ht ^ears? 

Mr. Gn\iF. Corri'ct. 

IMr. TiioMi’soN. Cp to two months ago? 

GraI'F. Y(‘S, sir. 

.Mr. Thompson. I think we have witli us a list of the memliershi]) of that 
associntion, but il you havi' another there, printi'd list, I would be pleased to 
havi' it. 

I\lr. Gkmo'. ''I'lK're is no jndnted list, to m.\ Knowh'dgi', but if you will show 
nu' the list i will b(' glad to niaUe such <oim'< lions, it any, as 1 may si'e. 

Ml' dTioui'soN. W’ould jou Ix' wiilina to stnt(' now the membership, how many 
thi'i'i' are and who th('y aie? 

.Ml'. (iiiAii. Tlii'i'i' an' about IS linns, ns 1 n'call it I will try to mime 
them ail. II. (f V. Koch A Co.; 1 >looming<ln h' Jb'os. ; Lord A Taylor; R Altmnn 
A (Co.; JaiiU'S .McCt'i'i'ry A Co,; R. 11. Macy A (C((. ; Saks A (C(). ; Gimbel Pros ; 
( )’\eill-Adnms Clo ; Uolhenlx-i a A ( 'o ; Abraham A Straus, in Ri'ooklyn ; 
I'Crederick Loi'Si't* A (Co. ; A. I. .Namm A Son. Sim]»son-( cpawdord (Co. and tin' 
Courteentli Stii'ct Store wi'i'i' nx'inlx'i's jft'ior to tin' failuri', and 1. ilon't know 
what has Ix'i'ii doin' in ri'gard to tin' i'<'organi7e<l linn, 

Mr. 4 C(iomi'sov. Are SU*i ns nx'inlx't's? 

IMr. Gk\i F. Stern Bros, are memlx'i's. 

.Mr. d'noM psoN. As lU'ar as ou r('in('mlx‘r, that is the list of the nn'inbi'i shij)? 

yir. GuM'F. 'That is the list of tlu' membershi)), as (ar as I reinemlx'r. 

Ylr. dCiroMPSON. When was that assix'iatnm ora.i ni/('d. if you know? 

Mi'. Gkai-k. It is a matti'r of L") or lb years aao. 

Ylr. dCiKuri'SON. At that time were >ou i-onnected with tlu* 

IMr. GraI'F, 1 was not. 

.Mr. Thompso.n. Do you know^ now' what the objects and inirposi's of the 
ass(x iation W'l'ro at the time it wnis organized? 

Mr. Graff. I do. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there a printed statement of the purposes which wen* 
formulated at that time? 

IMr. Graff, There is. 

IMr. Thompson. Have you got that in your hand? 

IMr. Graff. I have. 

IMr. Thompson. MTII you have any objection to furnishing the commission 
with it? 

IMr. Graff. None whaU'ver. Shall I read it? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; you might do that. 
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Mr. Gbaff. One paragraph: 

“The' fnr whieii such association is forineil is for the jturpose of foster- 

ing trade and connnerce, to protest it fremi unjust or unlawful exactions, to 
refoi'in a))USOs in trade- and dilfuse corre'ct anel reliable inforiiiation among its 
nieinbers as to standing of purchasers and others, to take part in civic alfairs 
so far as tliey are of inte-re-st to the- nieinbers of this assoe-iutioii, and encourage 
a more enlarge'd and fri('Tidl.v inle*rce)urse between merchants engaged in the 
re'tail elry goods and kindre'd trades.” 

Mr. TiioAirsox. I ^^ouId like to have that a ineunent, if you please. 

Mr. (iHAi'K. t'ertaini:; Ihaneling a jiaFU'r to jNir. 'I'homiison |. 

Mr. Thompsox. Are- llu'se- still the objects anel aims of tlie association? 

Mr. (biAJ-K. 'riie'y ai-ee 

]\Ir. Thomi'sox. Are there any other objects and aims wliie-h the association 
has as a mafti'i* of custom or common law eif the body that are not exvpre'ssed 
in this stalenieid ? 

Mr. (iitAiK. W’e'll, tbe-y might all come und<*r this ge'neral classilication. If 
you wisli details, J will be very glad to give them to you. 

Mr. Tiroui'sox. In refei-e'iie'o to this clause, “to protect it from unjust or 
unlawful (‘xactieuis.” What might come and what, so far as your association 
has existe'd, has come umler that designation? 

Mr, (liiAiK. W’h.N, I do not re'call anything at the moment that might prop- 
e-rly be classed as under that capdem. 

Mr. Thompson. IMight it not be that the re'lations between the members of 
ymr association and their employei's might come under sucli a caption? 

Mr. Guai f. That would. And something else that I just recall is the tiiiestion 
of the jK'oj'h' atti'miiting to periietrate fiauds. It has bi'cii a custom if a ix'r- 
son is pas, ,ng worthle.ss checks or attempting deframhng one member that 
notice of that is iimiH'diately sent to the assoi'iation ami the other membc'rs are 
notified and thus jirotecti'd. 

IMr. Tiioiipsox. The qiu'stion of the ('iniiloyment of tin' jieople in these 
store's- by the way, parenthetically, about how' many employees do those 
.‘•tores have, if oii know'? 

]\Ir. Ghai'f. I should say in the m'ighborhood of 7o,000. 

Mr. I'lioMPSoN. S('venty-live thousand? 

Mr. Gbaff. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlu' qiu'stion of the relations betwei'ii the employees and the 
emi)l()>ers is a ^ery vital proposition, is it not? 

Mr, (ill AFP. Y('s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In this city? 

Mr. (tuAKF. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Thoah'son. 'I'liere has been a good deal of legislation dealing with that 
problem in this State'? 

Mr. Gbaff. There has. 

Mr. Thomi'son. And naturally, therefore', an asse>e*iation e)f the' preiprietors e>f 
the steire's won lei have in view' as erne of the' elehnite' thoughts this relationship 
betwee'ii the jiroprietors and einploye'es, weuilel it imt? 

Mr. Gkapf. It has. 

Mr. THoMPseiN. What other clause of this state'ment of the objects and pur- 
]»oses of yeiiir associaliein weuilel cover that relationship, other than the clause 
I have epmted? You may take it anel leeok it e)\e'r if y<»u like. 

Mr. Gk\>f. Tliat weuilel seem to be abeeut the only clause tliat might re'late to 
that subje'ct. 

Mr. TiieiMPsoN. Now, coming to the preepositioii of civic duty, to take part in 
ci^ic affidrs, so far as they are of interest (ei the members of this assoe'latioii, 
that apparently sets a line of demare*atioii betwe'ou the interest which the 
memhe'rs personally might have in civie' alfaii's anel tlie* iiitere'st they might 
have as owiu'rs anel prequ-ietems or operators of de'partment stores? 

iMr. Gbaff. (}uite right. 

Mr. TiioMPseiN. Ne)w’, leave out of the question the interest that they might 
have as citiz.eiis in civic affairs; what weuilel be the interest that the proiirietors 
of these store's, the members of yeuir asseiciation, would have in civic affairs 
as sue'li proprietors or members of the association? 

Mr. GkaI'F. Hy waiy e)f illustration, I might state the activities of our asso- 
(iation in relation to subway e'xtensioiis. We took a very active part in the 
hearings before the publio.serviee ceuiimission. We appeared there, as we felt, 
representing our constituents, people who individually hud no voice but who, 
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our association, could express their wishes, so far as the subway ex- 
t(>nsions are concerned. 

Another matter of civic betterment whicli we took up was lliat of the instal- 
lation of a hi;,di-})ressure water system throu.ithout the retail dry ^coods district. 
We were lar^u'ly instruiru'ntal in havin^^ that InstalhMi in tlie (hstrict in w'hicli 
tliere large (hpartment stores were tluMi locat(‘d. The (piestion of parci'ls ])ost 
IS another item whicli rei-eived (‘onsi<h*rable attention at our hands. Y'e aj)- 
jicart'd before the ('ongr<‘Ssional committees at Washington; wa* gave testimoin 
and gave facts, and we fi'lt at the time that we w'ere soniewiiat instrumental in 
having the parcels post system installed. Thos(‘ are three matters that come to 
my mind at the momimt. 

Mr. TirojirsoN. Latc'l.v the legislature of this Stat(‘ ]>ass(Ml a law wuth nTer- 
enc(* to tile mutual Ixuietit a'^sociations, did it not? 

Mr. CkM'T. It did. 

Mr. Thompson. Touching some phases of tho.se associations with rcd'm'ence 
to the inei*cantih' ('stabhslmumts ef this city? 

Mr. (tRaff. Correct. 

Mr. Th()mi*so\. Did your association, or not, take any intc'ia'st in that hnv? 

.Mr. Crai f. T was not .seeredary of the* association at tlie time of the session 
of the legislature, so T am not posted. 

Mr. Thompson. ]>ut from your kiiowUMlg(‘ as a iikmiiIk*!* and r(‘pri‘sentat ive 
of tlu* association and >our gcaieral knowledge^ of the allairs of tlu' association, 
do W)U know wh(d!i(u* or not, as a matter of fact, they did take an interc'st in 
that law? 

M r. (li: \i I’. I do not. 

^li*. d'lioMicsox. Do \ oil think thoy did. 

]\ir. (Jr Ml', r don’t know\ So fai as tlu^ firm I represent is conc'enu'd, wt' 
were* not inl(M‘est(‘d, b('cau''C‘ our mutual association has at all tim<\s liemi volun- 
tary, and tlu'reforc* tlii' law’ did not altc'ct us, and tlicuadori' ^^(• were not iiitiu*- 
<‘sl('d in II, or rather, in tinding out from th(‘ association how tlu^y waa’c' ujion 
tliat qiK'stion. 

Mr. ''I’lio.M psox, ] luring tlH‘ agitation of llu' sub)(M*t i)re\ious to its considera- 
tion hy th(^ l('gi''latur(', and dunng tins S(‘ssion of tlu^ h^gisla turc', and during 
tli(‘ time of th(‘ passage' of the law, did vou have' C(nit('i (shm's w’ith otlu'r iiK'iii- 
bi'i's (»f this association, or with the employees of other membm-s of this associa- 
tion, with rcd’m’c'iice to that law'? 

l\lr. (jR.'i'F. I dal not, 

Mr. T'ik-vM'sox. lla\e > on laaird any statcaiaaits ma<h‘ by cuther thi' nicmbi'rs 
of the associ laui or tlanr K'sjxuisibh' othcials? 

!\ri*. (iRAJ'i. No; I ha\(‘ not. 

;Mr. Tho.mp.sox. Now, (oniing ba<’k to tlu' tirst clause as iieiiig thc' one whi(‘h. 
in youi* ojiinion, r<>la(es to llu' (jucstion of th(' relationship of tla* (unploycx's to 
the (‘niplo\ (U’s, to wit, to ])rot('ct it from unjust and unlaw tul (*xactions— wiiat 
would that covi'r? 

Mr. (Jraff, Inimical h'gislation is a subji'ct that might Ix' included in that 
category. 

iMr. Thompson. ; and it might inchaU' this bill''’ 

l\Ir. Craif. Vi‘s, suix'ly. 

]Mr. Tho.mpson. .\n<l the ."id-hour bill for women? 

.Air. (JkaI'F. That I don't rciuember ; but tlaua' were* live lalior bills this >ear 
that were' takcMi up by the ass<x-iation and oppo.scd ))y the' association. 

iMr. Thompson. Now’, with reteKua'e to tlu* relat ionshiji of the To. 000 (‘iii- 
I)loM'c*s to the store's, ;\ ou lane* made* soita* study of that and it is s(*lf-('vi(h*nt 
tliat that proposition is one of the most important matter.s which an associa- 
tion of this kind could ha\<* in vic'w’. 

INIr. Grmf. Hardly, for the I’easons that tlu* conditions in the differc'ut store's 
are so di1Ter(*rit — there’ was no staiulard as to the ston* and wdiat might be a 
just condition in oiu* store* w’ouhl not be a re*as«uiabh* condition in another. 

i\Ir. d’lioMp.^ox. .lust a moiiu'iit the're*; if the* eiiu'slion w'as the* establishme'iit 
of standards, what aou say, I would think, might be* true*; but taking the whole* 
eiue'stion, I am not thinking now’ or e-onside*nng the eiui'stion of standardi/.ation 
either of hours or wages or the* sanitary condition, or of their methods of tr(*at- 
ment of employe'cs ; lint the ge'iu'ral epie'stlon of the^ relationshij) of the employe*es 
to the employers is one of the most vital, if not the most vital, <iuestions, Is it 
not? 

Mr. (jRArF. It is an important question — ii vital question. 
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Mj‘. 'riiOiMi'hoN. Now, (lid tho <iu('stion, so fur as you know from your position 
(>)■ st'ci of ^hi'^ Jissociiitioii, did tlio cpiostioii of your ludutioiisldp come before 
the as^ooiutioii V I am not a.skiu^ .\ou now how or in wluit way, but did it? 

Mr. Ok MI. Oli, yes. 

IMi'. TiioMi'soN. It was a (jiu'slion ihat naturally would come up often at tlie 
tiie(‘tinj.js, did it not ? 

Mr. (JkaI'I. It <‘ame uji at tinu"^, nion* or li'ss 1 re(]U(Mit 1\ , 

Ml'. dhioAiesoA It would come uj) for discussion? t am not askim; you now 
the iletails, but jimt Ihat it did? 

Mr. (iuAM'. ( Ml, \es 

Mr. '’i'liOM esoA And it would comi' u]) olten for discussion? 

]\Ir. (}i;ai 1'. Moie or k'ss Iri^qinmlly, 

Mr. Tiio.m I' soN. (i}Mui discussion by tlu‘ nuunbtu'sbij) ? 

Mr. (JuAi'is i>|>on discussion b^y the membership. 

IMr. 'ruo.Mi'soA'. Now, as the result of the pri^stud at ion of this (piestion at 
the nu'ctinas of the assoiuat ion, and tlu' opcui discussion of it by the membership, 
Wei'(' any rules or remilations ('stablislied d(‘alim; in an> particular? I am 
not asKin;^ bow now, but (hs'ilina; in any particular witli this nMation lietwiMsi 
the (Uiiplo.MH'S and eiujilo^i (U's? 

Mr. Ckakk. 'Then' wer(‘ no rub's or n'aulal ions establislu'd, liecause tlio asso- 
ciation as such has no pow(T to niaki' sinMi ruU's or rei;ula( ions. There W('re 
n'commendat ions at tinu'S. 

Mr. dhioMrsoN. Not consideriiu!; the words rub's or re,ii:u]ati()ns as bi'in^^ 
such as to j^oM'rn each establisiiment, but to simtily ^uivern the relationship of 
the meinbi'rs to each other in this association. Weri' any such rules, resolu- 
tions, or motions, or understandings had bi'twi'cn the nu'inbi'rs? 

Mr. (limi'F. 1 should say no. Nothlny^ Tlii'ii' ik'ni'i* has bi'cn anything in 
our by-laws or ac(i\ilu'S (hat would lumi members to any (b'linili' umlersland- 
in;> or auri'i'inenl There' is simply — .you luiyMil call it moia' a conte'i'ence, wiii're 
tiu'y come in ami ('xchanyu' \i«'ws and (lu'ii act indi\idual!y accordin;j; to tlu'ir 
host jiidi>:m(*nt and the' ne'i'ds ol (lu'ir indi\idual e's( ablishme'Ut. 

Mr Tiioaicsox Ibit alle'r this e'xchanae' <d' yiews was laid be'lween the' 
members of the' associalmii at ilu' ini'i'linym \ou have' spoke'ii eif is a common 
unde'i st aiidin.u:, or rallu'r if then' was a consi'iisus of ojuinon arrive'd at llu'i'e, 
no alli'iiipt to forniulale* any bindim; rub' or code' of actnui bA'iierally, would the' 
me'iiihers liye* iq* (ei this e-mise'iisus <d ojunion? 

Mr. (luAiK. 1 should say no; in all instance's. In fact, it was very dillicult 
and almost iiuiiossibb' to de'te'rniine' an\lhin,L,^ wiie'ie' .\ou e'oubl ne't unanimous 
action owin^" to the' fae-t that the' indivielual slandaiels and require'nu'iits and 
iie'eels of (he'se indiMdiial store's we're' elitle're'id 

Mr. dbieiM [’SON. M’e'll, liaMiiL:: liad no epie'stmn ot the standards of re'(]uire- 
me-nts of the individual store's, but eb'<iliny" onl.\ witli sueh mb's as nnydit be' 
Keiu'i’al to all these' steue's as \our eibje'cl sa.\'s 

Mr. (iuMF { inte'rruptinyM • ^ 

Mr. TiioMi'seiA Ib'alimt with just sueh ejue'siions as that, the'i'e' is a e'b'ar 
line of (b'lnare at ieui, in my mind, and what 1 want to ynve ^ou; hut takim; 
those* u'e'iie'ral epu'slioiis alone', no e-onsieb'rat ion of comlitions in any store', whe'ii 
a Lteiieral e'oiisensus of opinion was arri\e'd at by the lue'iiibe'rs in rete'rence to 
some ymne'i'al jU'oposit ion, would (hat he' as a a^ciu'ral thimj; live'el up to? 

IMr. (Jk\M’. h'ake' it as a f»e'ne'ral thinj;, I e'an not re'e'all an instance wMu're* 
the'i'e was unaiunmus action, or wlu'ie there was unanimous ayu'eement, or 
unanimous ojunion. 

I\Ir. TiieiAirsoN. Or w’lu're the're was a fair consensus ol ojiiiiion, you can 
recall that? 

Mr. (JicAi'K. Oh, tliere were many case's wliere there' w'as a majority consensus 
of ojiinion, and the'ii they indivieliial iirms j^ove'i'iie'd themse'lves by their indi- 
vidual nie'etiny^s. 

Mr TiioMi’Sox. Well, in aem'ral, wMie're the're' was a majority or a threH'- 
ejiiarte'r pere'enta^e' of ojilnion, liow would thc'y, as a matter of fact, act W'itli 
re'fe'reiice to this eijiinion*'' 

IMr. Okaii'. As indi\iduals? 

Mr. 'rueiMi’soN. As indivieluals. 

Mr. (tuAFi'. Y('s. 

Mr. TnoMi'sOxN. Weuild the'y p'lU'rally conform to it as individuals or woulel 
tlu'y jtenerally differ from it as individuals? 

^Tr (tiiAiT. AVell, when they ajtre'e'el to it the'y weuild e'einform to it for a 
time. 
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Mr. Thompson. Well, then they (]i<l aj^ree to some propositions? 

Mr. Gkaff. As individuals? 

Mr. Thompsojn. As individuals. 

Mr, Gkait. As individuals. Ajiart 

Mr. 'Thompson ( iiitt'rruplin^) . .Just a moment, if tlirei^ <pinrters of the 
membership i>r(‘sent at any meetin.LC should determine or din ido (liat a eertaiii 
line of action or eerlain liiu' ol thoujudit or certain line of piociMluie was the 
correct thing, then, as a matter of fact, as imlividuals, these pi'ople Mho had 
expressed that opinion would conform to it? 

Mr. GiiAFF. Quite riglit. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, M’itli refenmce to the length of tinu* — you Mine M'cr(> 
tary <d' this association lor eight years. During that time you slatiHl thcso 
qiK'Slions came up for discussion? 

Mr. Gkaff. Yes. 

Mr. 'IhioMPSON. And as a body the membership of that association would Ix' 
considi'red by the public at large as intelligent num? 

Mr. GiivFj’. Yes. 

Mr 'I'noMPsoN. When they met (ogetlau’ from time to lime during all thesi; 
years and disiMissed this \(‘ry vital point, or question, you would not wuint the 
<*oinniission to have tlie ojumon that they neviu’ arrived at any agriM'UH'iit or 
any gmieral consiuisus oi opinion at any tina^, and that their iliscussions were 
pur(d> desultory and imd'fiHdual, waiuld you? 

Mr Ckaff. 1 waiLild lik(‘ not to liave that opinion, but T am testifying as to 
tacts 

Mr. 'Thompson, J se(‘. l*>ut as a g(Mi(‘’ral thing, these men of Intidligence and 
undei slanding, ^ilally intm-estial in this gri'at probhnn, iiundiiig togidluM- and 
discussing it, wdanievin- they discussed it they fornaxl th(‘ usual conclusion 
and actc'd in tlu' usual way that intelligiait men do act, mei'ting as they met? 

Mr. GkaI'F. Y('s. 

Ml. Tuomjvson. Now, with referenci‘ to the proposal of a specific jiroblmn, as 
s(‘cietar.\ ol tins association wiu'e \ou even* (hvsiriMl (other by resolution or in 
any other foiin of a< tion by the as>ocia1ion or by a giMKoail consioisus of 
opinion, w eia^ ^ on (wer laxpiiied to Ins'-p any sort of list of tiie mi'inlKM’ship 
of lli(‘ (Miiplo,\ t'os, ('illun* ))r(‘s(Mit (onployi'es or discharged enii»loyees ol th(‘ 
\'ai'ious niemla'i's of 1h(' association? 

Mr. Graff, Y(^s. 

Mr. ddioMPsoN. Now, what kind and character of lists wei-e they, if you care 
to state? 

Ml Gk 1 1 will be very glad to give you all that information. Tlie ridail 

dry goods association lais for a number of y(‘ars investigated the referetu'es 
ot all tlui (uiiploycH'S of its memlxu's, and lh(\v have kept that information on 
tile. 'The result lias Ix'en that tin* m< mbers by smiding to the dry goods associa- 
tion could gid the ])i'(nious ri'cord of a i)rosp(‘cti\(‘ (unployee vm-y (piickly and 
more claaiply than by indi\idual invi'stigat ion. And in carrying out that 
work' why, tlu' stores, as tli(\v have dischargi'd or laal off or taken peo[)le from 
lilt' records by rea.son ot resignation, the\ had sent tla* namt's of thosi* ix'ojih? 
with tlieir referenc(‘s to the association, and they w(‘re recorded on their ro- 
sp(‘ctive ri'cords, and wlaai that p(M‘.son a])i»ln'd to any otlu'r iiHaulxa' of the 
assix'iation tlu' jirevious liistory waas given. 

I\lr, '^riioMPSON. Widl, did your association kecji any blanks or forms in that 
res]x‘ct, and if so, would you have any objindion to turni.shing the commission 
with a cop> ? 

Mr. Graff. Th(\y keep blanks and forms, and T can not see any objection to 
your having them. 

Mr. Thompson, AVill you iilease give them? 

Mr. Graff. I will xindertake to see that you get tlicm. 

Mr. Thompson, Nowa in a general w'ay, you might state wdiat tho.se forms 
contain, if it can be done, if you can do it. 

Ml*. Graff. The linns scud in wliat they call a lay-off slieik (Rich day, listing 
tlie employix's’ name, the jxjsition occupied, tlx* date of (mgagement, and the 
reason for leaving. 

Mr. Thompson. Were any other points tabulateil or ke|)t with refermice to 
tlie individual einployei's? 

Mr. Graff. No ; none others. 

Mr. Thompson. In th(‘ question of the di.scharge of a man and the furnish- 
ing to your association by tlie employer of the reason for tlie discharge, the 
eiiqiloyer had a free action to state anything he pleascxi, did he not? 
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Mr. Graff. Quite right. 

Mr. Thompson. And what would b(‘ slated would be determined by that 
man? 

Mr. (iKAFF. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Uatlier tluin by your association? 

Mr. Graff. Determined by the individual case. 

Mr. Thompson. And whatever that member of your association should re- 
ftort in riTerence to an employee wmild, as a mutter of form and courtesy, be 
furnislied to tlie ni'xt intmiding employer? 

Mr. Guai'F. If Ju‘ wi're a mimiber of the association. 

Mr. Thomi'son. 1 am talking of only memliers of the association. 

Mr. Graif. [ would liki' to gel that ch'arly on the record, that the infornia- 
li(m tiiat we had on our tiles was givmi only to members of the association, and 
a firm not a nuanber of tlie association had at no time any ac*cess to our in- 
foi’mation. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, with refermice to that tact I will restate it again. Tlie 
discharging employer would state such retereiices and such matters as he 
chose? 

Mr. Gkai-f. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And such mailers as he chose would be ri'siated to the new 
inlimding (unployer? 

Mr. Guai'F. (.luite right. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, during llu‘ lime of the discussion of these affairs, the 
discussion ol the I'elationshij) of (anplo.MH's and employers at the various meet- 
ings, (luestions bmng brought u[>, naturally (‘ach employer would stale such 
things as in his mind he would considm* pertinmit, would he not? 

Mr. Ghaif. In relation to this subject. 

Mr. Thompson. In iMdatioii to the discharge of a man. 

"Mr. Giivi'j'. No; that was not di.sciissiMl at tla* association nuH'imgs. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. No; but 1 imam llu* membm-s of umr association having 
taken part in th(‘S(‘ discussions trom time to tiim^ during the yiair w'ould state 
such things on the discharge certiliiaite, or whatever ^oii call it, or hlank, as 
they would consHk'i* pm-liiumt relating to this qiu'stion of the (aiiploynient 

Mr. Graff (interrupting). Yes. Idon’t uridersland your (iiu^stion. 

Mr. Thompson. Of the employment ot the worker? 

Mr. Gkm-f. Yes. 

Mr. d'HOMPSoN. Ami tlH‘ mwv man would consider that in llu^ light of the 
discussion and his views? 

Mr. Gr \i F. Chiite right. 

Mr, dhioMPSoN I>ut was ther(‘ an\ rnl(‘ jiassiMl or ordiu’s or motions or ricso- 
lulions or any ollu'r formal expri'ssion as to the n'coi-ding of any specihe tact 
relating to an> (aiifdo.Nei'? 

Mr. Gr\i-f. No; there was not. 

Mr. TnoMicsoN. AVfis there any undm’sjanding, for instanci', that tlu' matter 
of th(' dishonesty of an employes' shouhl be' specitically noted when discharged 
for that reason? 

Mr. Graif. It was spe'Cihcally nolisl, the saim' as any other reason for dis- 
charge, good or bad. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, when a memlx'r ol >our association discharged an 
emjiloyee' bu- a willful, <h'lib<‘ra1(‘ cas(> of fraud or dishonestv, w'ould he be ex- 
pc'cted to state that fa<'t in making the report to your association? 

Mr. Graff. W hy, yes. 

Mr, Thompson, Ih' wmuld be' e'xpe'cle'd? 

Mr. Graff. lie would be e'XjK'cted. 

]\Ir. TireiMPsoN. Well, unde'r what conditiems wemld he' be e'xpecteel to make 
that kind of a rejiort? Was it through a reseilution or motion, or was it a 
eomiimn understaneling that that slmulel be iveiuire'd ? 

Mr. Graff. Well, I don’t think that epie'stion was ever raised. I don’t think 
It wxas iK'ce'ssary tei raise it. Tlu'y wamld give the true re'ason for discharge, 
he it geiod or liad, and it was not necessary tei have any resoliitiem or feirmai 
action in regard to that. 

Mr. Thompson. Then it was unelerstooel that the true reason fetr tlie dis- 
charge shonlei he stateRl? 

Mr. Graff. Naturally. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, if an t'lnployee wuis actually dischargeel for dishonesty 
from the standpoint of the employer, but the employer, not wishing to have 
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any damage suit on Ids hands, or not wishing to make any aeeusations, but 
exercising the prerogative and the right to discharge Ids emidoyee, if he should 
make no stat(unent to the employee in reganl to that fact, would he still be 
expecti'd to state to yfuir association that the real reason was the dishonesty 
of the employee? 

Mr. Gkaff. Yes. 

IMr. Thomi’sov. And that wouhl hold true with rebuaMici' to jiny rc'ason? 

Mr. (Jhaif. Absolutely. 

Mr. TifoMi'SON. Was there any rule or understanding of that kind specifically 
with referen<‘e to whether or not an enijiloyi'e was a member of any organiza- 
tion of any kin<l or charactm-? 

Mr. (iRAFF. No; there was not. 

Mr. Tho^ipson. You need not state vhat was discus.siMl or what was said, 
but was there any discussion at any of the.se meetings of your association of 
tlK.‘ unionization or of the attempt to unionize the employees of the department 
stores? 

Mr. (Ji:\FF. Yes; tlu^re was. 

IMr. Thoaii'son. Did it come uji more than once? 

Mr. (JuM F. Y('s. 

.Mr. TnoMi’SON. IMnny times? 

Mr. (»u\FF. WhemA’i'r occasion seemed to justify it. I recall one case in 
l>arlicular. Some years ago when there was some trouble with the express 
di'iNiM's 1h(‘i(' vas a striki' of <‘\i)r<‘ss drivei's, and I’onditions iiere was such 
th.nt there seemed to he general unrest among drivers in all the stores, and we 
bad a iiK'i'ling ot our association and we discussed the situation and any such 
facts as to the minimum salari<‘s we were then jiaying for both drivers and 
wagon boys, and we found in oiu‘ or two instani'es that some firms ■were paying 
l(\ss than others, so w'o as an association recommended to all members that 
tlu'y adopt a certain minimum, in that way eliminating any just reason for dis- 
satisfaction among any of our drivers. That is one specitic instance I recall 
in discussing labor matters. 

IMr. Tiiomcsox. Mb'll, at any of these meetings, was there a fairly uuanimoms 
opinion about the subji'ct of unionization of employees? 

.Mr. (IrM'F. AN'ell, w(‘ did not discuss tlu} 

Mr. ’’IhioMi'soN ( intm*rupting). 1 do not care what pha.so ; I mean any phase 
of the (|U('stion T am asking you — - — 

Mr. (Jraff ( Intel rupt ing) . \V(‘ did noi discuss tlu? (juestion as to whethei* 
w'(‘ wer(‘ i'i favor ot organization or ojiposi'd to organization. We simjily ad- 
visi'd our i.iombers as to conditions as th(\v existcsl at the moment. 

Mr. Ttjomfson. Would you woant to state miw that at none' of those meetings 
at whii(‘h this question was discus.sed, that the question of unionization as 
such, came up for discussion? 

Mr. (Jkaff, As to wdiether or not we wawe in favor of or opposed to the 
unionization? 

Mr. TiroMPSON. Yes; opposed or as to wheth(U' or not any sti'ps should bo 
taken tliat wer<‘ eitliei’ favorable or unfavorable toward unionization? 

Mr. Graff. We kept ailvised as to conditions, and wc* exchanged v^ew^s. 
Some of our members were opposed to organization and some wmre not opposed. 
Tak'c our own cas(\ I can not jiictun' any demands of any organization that 
would be a serious consideration for us. In otlau' words, I can not picture 
their adopting standards winch wmuhl necessitate our changing either our 
hours of ('inploynumt or our wage scale. So it wais the subject that was not 
of vital intei'(‘st to all members. 

Mr. Tno.MPsox. So far as your own store is concf'rned, in cas(* an cmqiloyiM' 
is cluirged with dishonesty, with tlu' taking of gooiis or the taking of money, 
or (iiargiMl with dishonorable practices, who passes on that question? 

Mr. Graff. Those matters are all referred, Ixd’ore any final action is taken, 
to our presid(mt, Mr. Frieilsam. 

Mr. Thompson. Who gives consideration to that matter? 

Mr. Graff. Correct. 

Mr. T]io]mpson. Has the emidoyee of your concern the right of appeal to him 
in person and present his case? 

Mr. Graff. In our store, speaking both figuratively and literally, there is no 
door to the president’s otfici*. He is in very close touch with all of our em- 
ployees. I do not believe we have a driver in our delivery department that 
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he does not know hy mime, and it Is a mutter in wiiieli Jie has a keen and 
vital personal Interest, and all questions oi’ discliarge, before final action is 
tak<*n, are referred to him. 

Mr. Tjiomi'son. And tlie ('inployei'S, as you say, have free access? 

]\Ir. (Jkaff. AlisoluleJy. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Would an employee of your establishiiienl be impresseil by 
the tremendous amount of business which he had to discharge, or V(‘ry inqior- 
tanl in cliaracter, and therefore be ileterred from appealing to him, do you 
tldnk? 

IMr. (JuAi'F. I think not. 

Mr. Thompson. You think not? 

Mr. (JuAiH. Il(‘ do(‘S not ciasdi' tliat inqin'ssion among lus <unployees. 

Mr. Thompson. You Know that tJiat, however, is an important item? 

Mr. (diAFF. V(‘S, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. A condition? 

Mr. (JuAi'F. ^ (‘S, sir, In* is MU'y diMiiocr.it le, and lu‘ is one of tlu' om[)loyees 
with tlieiii, a iiart ol tliem. 

Mr. Thompson. I think you st.itisl }esti‘rda\ liow many emi)l(\MH>s .wui liavt*. 
Will you state that again, phuisi'? 

!\tr. (IhaI'F. ’’I'lin'e tliousand liw' hundri'd. 

Mr. I'JioMPSoN. Three thous.md ii\(‘ humlred? 

Mr. (iKM'F. Vi's, sir. 

There was an error in the t(‘stimony, as I received a copy of it, which I 
would lik(‘ to hav(‘ corriHtiMl, it this is tlu‘ opi>ortune time, so far as wage is 
conciMUied. In th(‘ (piestion of the cleiical force, 1 stated that there waua^ LY.Y 
w'omen o\cr bS earning .f!) or moi-e. 'J'lnue wc'ri' 111 (‘arniug .$8, and earning 
.$7, and tlu're w(‘i‘(‘ none earning le.ss than .87. The minutes, as 1 saw them 
here, liad that then' weri^ .’IJ earning er o\er, w'hich was not wind I staled, 

Mr. 'IhioMcsoN. Now, Mr. (JralL with j (dm-mice to your knowledge of other 
stores, mmnhers of >our a.s.sociation, in cas(‘ of the discharge of an emplo.\ee 
for dishonesty, who pas.si'S linally and conclusively on the guilt or innocenci' of 
a man? 

Mr. (luM'F. 1 ]ia\e no knowh'dgc' as to how that thing is ojK'rated in didail in 
other stoi-(\s. 

JMr. ddfOMPsoN. I>ut, generall.N, is it your impression that an iiidi\idual, such 
as a slori' (hdectiv**, has the dihi'rmmation of that question? 

Mr. (liiAiF. 1 do not think that an>hody in as minor a position as store 
(U'tectise would have that authority, but 1 liave no detinile knowledgi*, and 
possibly 1 had bettm* not t(‘stily as to that. 

IMr. Thompson. You may stati', if >011 know', wlndher or not in such a case, 
lesix’cting the cliarai ter and tiie intiiction of punishment on a man, wdietlier 
ihe enijiloyei's generally have th(‘ fri'i" light of .ipin'al in tiu' consideration of 
their case, not only as to whetluH' they aic guilty or not — the guilt may he 
admit U'd — but Ihe (pu'stion as to tiie amount and siw inatv of punishment. 

IMr. Gk\ff'. IMy work in tlie dry goods a,>.sociation did not bring me into 
intiniati' knowliMlge of that work ] can only siieak for our linn — tliat is 
passed upon by our jnesiilcml. 

IMr. Thompson. Is tlau-e any otla'i’ statmuent .a on w'ould Iiki' to main'? 

IMr. CliiAii'. No; I think not. 

( huiimissioiier DflAno. Gan you gi\e the coinmi.ssiou any idea of the length 
of lime those emi)loy(‘es ha\e biMui m >our smw k 1 ? There lias hi'en a good 
(k'al of evidence' .showing that enqilovi'i'S shitt<'d constantly every yi'ar, anil the 
commission would like to have some information on that^ — as (o the length of 
si'rvice, etc.? 

Mr, {iKVFF. I can give it to >011 in an indirect way. Undi'r the will of IMr. 
Altman there wms considi'rat ion givi'ii to that, and there was an amount left 
for each employee who had been in the .service of the tirin 15 years or more, 
and there Aven' aiiproxiniati'ly 400 employeivs Avho ari' benefleiaries under that 
jirovision of tli(‘ Avill. Aiiproximately 400 avIio had been in the .service there 
15 yi'ars or more. It might hi' interesting in conm'ction Avith that to note that 
those 400 received an amount approximating 8U800,0(X) as beneticiaries. 

Gommissioner ]>el.\no. Do you know if any record sIioaa's how many era- 
jiloyees Avere in the employ of Altman for 15 year.s? 

Mr. Gkaff. I haven’t that information. 

Goinmissioner Det.ano. It Avas not as large a store then as it is now? 

Mr. Graff. No, sir ; it Avas not. 

Commissioner Delano. You have 3^500 now? 
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Mr. OiiAFF. Tliat is corroc't. 

(/OMiniissionor Dkf.ano. Did you havo that iiiiiuhor (iioii? 

Mr. CfiiAFF, I roall.v don't know; if that is ol inlct*‘st I will ht' v(‘ry glad to 
furnish that information to Iho oonmiission. 

( kuDiidssionor Dklano. That is all T lia\o 

( toinmissionor D’tkiNNKii. I>o ,\(>u r«'f(‘r in Altman's, in <‘irciil:ir form, to (he 
nu'liiods by wliiidi their business is c-arru'd on? That is. the eooiierat inn ? 

iMr. (luAi'F. No, sir; the details i>f (bat ha\e not Ikmmi tally di'termmed as 
yi't, b(,'eaus(' the foundation is still in eourst' <U' organization, and nollimg abso- 
iutc'ly (letinitely has bemi deter mined as > (U, but I siipiiose in the {)rop(‘r time 
some lilerature ^^I!1 Ik* prejiared and publislH'd. 

ConimissioiKa* O'Oonnfi l. Would you firc'pare for (he eommission a slate 
iiumt of the affairs ii]i to dati‘, .so far as (h(\v havi' gom*, in the organization oi 
Iireparat ion of tiiat }>!an, so that we will have before us the exact conditions 
under whi(*h the emi>hees are empIoyiMl by the comjiany? 

Mr (luviF. That T <‘an possibly tidl \ou. As to how' tlu' ('inployees an' 
('nijiloNcd by tli<> (*ompan> V 

Commissioni'r ()’(’o\\i i i„ T mi'.in tin' giaier.d s(oj>e, resume of the whole jihui 
of organiza t ion of the <-oncern, umh'r the will of Mr. Altman? 

Mr (Ikvff I ill be \t'ry glad t«* endi'axor to gel that for yon. 

Commissioner 0'( ’on xf.i i„ wmnt to In-ne it on paper befori' us, sonu'tliiin; 
that would indicate ttu* situation. It appears, at least to me, tliat this tirm is 
loolo'd upmi a^ o< tin' higlu'r t.\p»‘ in (h<‘ pa.\ment of wage's, I'te. d'heia' seems 
to b(' SOUK' ]mrpos'(^ or n'ason foi- that 

Mr (JiiM'F. 'That, 1 (liinlv, has always jiei'u the pole \ of (In' house' That 
possibly ('Xplains why it is so n'ganU'd, as you imlicate. 

(Commissioner ( )'( 'on'nfi i T notice' in tins book of laws of tlu' association* 
“'To jiroteet it from unjust ami unlawtul exactions," etc ; what is tin' unlawtul 
('xaelions'^ If (In' ('inployee's slmuld organize' and aslc feu* a sevi'ii-hour day, 
w*ould that be' an ('xae-tion Miat ,\ou woiihl e'oiisnle'r eet such a elia]*ae*ter that it 
would bring to > 0111 * assistam e' the nn'iiibe'rs eif the' asseee-iat ie»n to pre've'iit it? 

Mr (3ii\ii-. I do not think' that would se'riouslv allecl us, 

( ’omimssieme'r ()’('o\m i i, Suiipose' ihe'y we're' to ask of ,'t 3V2 a we'(*k minimum? 

Mr Cor the e lass e>f (*mielo.\ e'l'S that an.\beMly might ask for $12 a 

we'e'k imninnim. f think, we' are' .die'aely jeaxing it 1 te'stitied ye*sterday, I 
bi'lM'Ve*, that our ave-rage' salar.v to sale'sw eune'ii is .$ir)2!> 

(Ammiissieme'r ( )’( ’on x fi 1 ,. We'll, siipjieesing the'y geU the' lele'a that lbe‘.>' wi'i’e* 
('iititb'e. ■•o an imre'ase', ami e-ame' to the' jue'snh'ut ed‘ \our company anil pre'- 
se'iite'd a ie(|U(',s( that a minimum wage' for wome'ii in Altman N (k» 's shoule] be' 
$20 a W’e'e k ; supjiose' that woiilel be^ ceuisnh're'el an e'xaction that woidel warrant 
you in appe'aling to the' elry-gooels asseieiation for tlie'ir jissistani'e' ami e'oope'ra- 
tion to help .\ou prexe'iit? 

Mr Ck\!-f. See far as we' are- e'eem'e'rneei, T think w'e' might bette'r handle tliat 
eeiirsehe'S, be'e'ause' 1 do met think eve'ii a ele'maml eef that kiml w’euihl be' ve'ry 
si'rieeiis, as 1 elee met think the're' wemhl lee' e'liough of oiir e'lnjeloye^e'S who w'oiilel 
be inte're'steel to make' it eef ve'ry gi*e'at nieemeiit. 

( ’eenumssiom'i* ( )’(’onnfi,i. Siipjeose' the' e'liii eheye'e'S we're' nnaninieeus in it? 
Such things eke eeee'ur. Siijeposing every e'liiplee.M'e' signe'el a ]u*titieen leer it? 

Mr. (3u\fix ^^'e'll, be'teere' a eomlitmn eef that kind <*eeulel arise, I think eomli- 
tions geiu'i’ally weeiilel e-hange' so nme'h that an ojeinniri eeiie' might have' tee-elay 
woulel met be of iiiiieh value' at that time'. 

(’eemmissieene'r ()'(’ee\Ma u. Yeeu can met imagine' anything impossible w*hie*h 
might hapieen? 

Mr. (}k\ff. Not an,>thing as imjiossible as that. 

Commissioner ()’( ’onm-ill. A list of epie'stieens was aske^d of an othee'r or one' 
of the representative's yesterelay who was on (he stanel — a list of questions 
prepareel by your e'emnsel and hande'el tee INlr. Thomp.seeii tee be asked. 

Mr. Oh\ff The* eemnsel eef the dry-goexls association? 

Ceemmissieeiu'r C'Cee.N NFi.i. Ye's, 1 say this list of questions w*as preparf'el 
and iire'se'iite'el to Mr. The)mi>seen tee be aske'el of the w'ltiK'.ss who was on rhe 
stanel, ami INIr, 'Tlmmiiseen has practically askeel a great number of these ques- 
tions, eir prae'tically all of them. 

Now, as to the* me'inbe'r.shqy what is the ce).st of the* membership in the 
retail elry-geiods asseee'iatioii ? 

Mr. (Jkaff. The annual eliu's are $600 a ye'ar. 

Ceemmissleener O’Connfi.l. Is there any method of .special as.sessments or 
special h'vies of any kiud? 
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^Tr. (jRAFF. No s^pocial levies of any kind. 

(’omniissioner O’Connell. Are tiu're any salaried officers? 

Mr. OuAEF. Yes. 

Conunissioner O’Connell. Tlie president? 

Mr. Gkai'F. No; tlie siM-retary is Iht* salaried officer. 

(.\>mnilssioner O’Connkli. AVlaiL is Ins salary? 

Mr. IIloomtnodalk. I object to that (piestion. A.s counsel for the association, 
I wish to put on ns'ord a j)rot(\st atcaiiist that question as into the internal 

alfairs of the association. The investigation into tlie inti'rnal affairs of other 
.'issociatlons lias not Ix'en perinitteil, anil I desire, on behalf of tliis association, 
to inalo' a lu’otesi. 

Coniiiiissioner O’Connki l. I>id you not prepare tliese <iuestions yesterday? 

Mr. lii.ooM iNiaiAi E. I did, but lliey were not answ'ered. 

Mr. Thomi'son. I v.’ould like to say that tliey were. I rt'collecl, in a specilic 
<‘ase, T did ask tlu' pr(‘sident of th(‘ union what salary la' ^ot, and he said lu' 
^ol noiH'; and 1 did ask the or;j;anizer what salary she receivi'd, and she did say 
s!i(‘ r^ot -N-d a wi'ck ; and at your n'(|ii('sl, across tla' table M'rbally, 1 did ask hei* 
what slu' had ('ariu'd at any other tinu', and those' questions were answered by 
her; and I think this witness oiptht to be pe'riiiitted to answa*r this question, 
and I think, as a matter of morality, he should answer it. 

Aclin^^ (’hairnian <N)mmons. Mr. Klooiiiinj^dale, you lieard the secretary state 
that she Avas ^ettint? Jf-O — or the ortJ:aniz('r. Do you still object to the informa- 
tion bein^" ^iven as to wliat tlie or^^ani/.er or secre'tary of this association is 
gettiiii^? 

Mr. Bloom TNGD xVLE. We liave* no orj^anizi'r and 1 iia\e no obji'ction to tlie S('c- 
retary staimjr. 

Acting;' Chairman C’oMAroNs. Wliat <lid the secretary receive? 

Ml'. (JiiAF?'. In otlim' words, what do 1 re<'ei\e? 

Acting; Chairman Commons. Y('s. 

i\rr. Ckm'f. (h'lillemen, i jin'ler not answeriim: that qiu'stion, if it is no <lis- 
oout'li'sy to the commission. 

Aitiiit; (’hairnian Commons. All rifrlit 

( ’ommissioiu'r O’Connell. Now, you employ eounsi'l for tlu* association? 

Mr. Graff. They do. 

( ’oniniissioiu'r O’Connell. M’hat salary does tlu' ('ouiisel n'cmvi'? 

Mr. Gilm f. Well, I w'ould Just thank you to jait tlu' counsel on the stand and 
ask liim tliat (pK'stion. 

ConimissioiK'r O’Connell. T laid iiitendi'd to do so. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, do you know what he reci'ives? 

]Mr. Graff. Yes; 1 know. 

Mr. ^I’lioM I'soN. And .\ou jiri'fer not to stati'? 

Mr. (Jrapf. 1 pn'b'r not to stall', as a matti'r of courtes.A to him 

(’ornmissioner O’I.’onnlil. Are then' any otlier salaried otl’a-ers besides tlio 
secretary and counsel? 

Mr. (jRAFF, Oh, llK're is an otlice staff, but not officers. 

ComniissioiK'r 0'(Joni\F[>l. I mean otlici'i's? 

Mr. Graif. No. 

Commissiom'r O'CoNNKri.. You keep an oflice or headquarters? 

Mr. Gr\ff. Oh, ^es. 

CommissioiK'r 0'(’onnell. AVlu're there is a staff of enqiloyees? 

iMr. GrafI'. Oh, yes, 

(’omniissioner 0’(’onnkll. In that office is there a file and in it kept a list of 
dischargees and i'esi;j:nal ions of employees from the various iiiembei's of the 
Lssocialion ? 

Mr, Gr\i i’. a complete record of the employees, as to wliat they formerly were 
employed at, and where they are employed. 

(’ommissiom'r O'CoNNEr.L. Sort of a card imh'x? 

iMr, Graff, (.’ard-index system. And It mi^^ht be interestintr to the cominis- 
•<ion to know' that that n'cord has bt'cn lathi'i* valuable to the police department, 
when they are tryinit to find missiim peojile, or crooks from other citii'S who 
have been hunted for, and w’ho w'oiild naturally seek employment in department 
stores, and tlH'v have Invn able to come to us, and w'O havi* been able to tell 
I hem w’here these people w'eri' employed. We have been able to locate them by 
mi'ans of this information we keep. 

(k)iiimissioner ()’(’{>nnell. Does the counsel of your association look after 
cases that are important to your association, of dishonesty and stealing? Are 
those matters referred to your counsel? 
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Mr. Graff. No ; we have, or had, a special attorney for that, I don’t know 
whether we still have him or not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Each firm looks after its own alfairs In that way, 
or are they referred to your association? 

Mr. (Ikaif. Most of tlu‘ firms look after their own affairs, 'fhere wore some 
few who Jointly employed an attorney to see that the evidence was projierly 
presenti'd wlien criminal iiroseciitions were takin}j: plae<‘. 

Conimmsioner O’Connki l. If a yoiinj; lady was discharix(‘(l for apparent insnh- 
ordination — sassinj^ the floorwalker, or somethin;; of that kind- — lier caial is 
inark(‘d “ dischar;;ed — insubordination ”? 

Mr (JiiM'F. AVell, 1 can not answer that; I (haft know liow that would Ix' 
handled by each concxam ; I am sure we would not mark a (urd that way. 

Commissiouer ()'( ’onnetj.. Well, in other w’ords, in th(‘ discliar;;e of <‘m- 
ployei's, then' is a reason assigned on the card for their discharge? 

Mr. Gh\M''. Quit(' right. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Not simidy an entry of <lis<-harg<'? 

IMr. (JrwFF. Oh, no. 

(Commissioner 0 'C()Nnfll. But for some j)i]ri)os<*? 

Mr. Giixff. (>uite riglit. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, what is ihe slightest cause > on reim'mber 
for which a person is discharged and winch is k(‘i>t on the cards? 

I\rr. Gi;\ff. Slightest causi'V 

Commissioner ( )'C(lnnell. The smalU'sl tiling a on can la'ineniber now*’ 

Mr. Graff. Wi'll, tlie details of that, I iH'rsonally <lid not handhc ’fhat re- 
quired a clerical foi’ci', and I did not see Avh> people were dischargc'd or not. 1 
simply had gtmeral supm*vision of tlie organr/ation Tlie iirincipal reason ol 
dischargi' is tlu' matter of the (*mployee resigning; I knoAv that is the case witli 
us. Mori' mnjilo.Aces I'C'^ign than ai’o laid off, and (‘f those an ho ai’i' laid off. 
Avhy, th(* l)jgg('st p(*r(‘('n1ag(‘ an' thosii laid off by reason of tiu' gs’iu'ral ri'duc- 
tion of forc(‘ at the end of the holiday season after tlu'y have been canning 
wliat miglit lie termed the pi'ak load. 

Commissioner ()'(Connlil, If a >oung lady is discharged for a very minor 
offfaua'— and I can imagiiu' a Lia'at nuinlK'r of emiAlon'es m a largi^ establishment 
that offmices can Ix' magiidii'd very rajadly from the stan up to the tinu' 1h<\v 
get to ti]('])ar(y \n ho does the diseliarging until thev look large. Now an offi'iici' 
of a very minor characG'i* is imU'xed against this lady in the ofli(‘o of this 
associati n. and laa* < hance — p(*rhai)s sIk' h'a\("^ tlu' \llman steai' — T six'a^. 
of that 1) < uise it comes to my mind — and pi'rhaiis she lax's to Wanamak'er’s 
store. Sho is (‘luploycd, and then word is siait up to the hemhiiiaiflers as to 
your records, and so on, and word conu's back', “dis( barged; insuliordination ” 

Mr, Gi’mf. That ri'cord would not Ix' gi\en in tlnB cas(c M’anamalcer's are 
not members of the' assix lation and hav<' no right o( ac<-('ss to our ri'cords 

Commissioiu'r O'Connlii., Wi'll, that is immati'rial ; but tak'e some other 
memtx'rs. I Avas sjieaking aixmt th(' mmnlx'rs ot tin' association. 

IMr. Graff, ’^h's ; tlu'y Avould si'ml to tlu' assixaation for tlu' ]>r(‘vious la'cords 

Commissioner O’Connlii. And tlu' r«'(*ord comes doAvn. “Miss IMai-y .Ioikas 
Avas disi'harged for insubordination” 

Mr. GK\rF. Whatever tlu' preA lous ('inployer might haAC stati'd. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Noav, it might be ever so slight; it might be punhy 
a question of some man in charge, a MoorAvalkx'r or somebody higher, aa ho said 
it was insubordination. Noav. that ri'cord stands against her Avitli Iioav many 
members — IS nu'mlx'rs of .Aour assix-iation ? 

Mr. Graff. I think that is the number. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Eighteen members of your association, employing 
75,0(K) ]x'o])le, and that .Aoung lady is listed as being insubordinate, and tliat 
information goi's to the stores Avho are members of your ass(x;iation, employing 
these To.tMH) peo]fle. 

Mr. Graff. Oh, no; as to that question of insubordination, she Avould be 
questioned as to the insubordination, and if it seemed serious that jirosiiective 
employer AA'ould doubth'ss get further information of (he jaevious emjiloyer, 
either directly or through our association — getting the detailed facts in the case. 
That AA'ould not keep a jierson out of a position Avith any one of them. 

(Commissioner G’Connelt. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. When you furnish that stati'inent regarding the 
organization of your association, will you give us a illgest of the foundation 
plan, if you are permitted to giA'e it? 

Mr. Graff. I will be very glad to endeavor to get that as Avell. 

(See Graff exliibit.) 
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roiniiii^sioiKM' J.l:N^(>N. Now I just want to ask you a couple of questioiiH. 
Suppost' llie re(M)i*(l p^oes to tlie oflirc* of tJie association of llie dischar^^e of an 
( iiiplo.ve(‘, j;i\inK tlie reason, wouPl it be considere<l a discourtesy toward tlie 
association and the otlnu* nienibers of the association if some member, after 
liaMiifj: r(‘c(‘i\('d that record, \\onld liii-(‘ tlu* iierson an\liow’ 

Mr. (JraM'. Oil, no, inde<'d ; 111, it is ilorie in a ^;r(‘at many instances, P^ven 
in cases of disiioiu^sty, if tlii'y are inqiressed with llie applicant, why, they get 
(he details of (he ami tlaai didmaniiu' for t lumisel vi'S. Very o(t<'n a jierson 
may be discharged from on(‘ store for dishonesty lua'anse disciidine demands it; 
but that is not justification for keejiing that pi'rson out of enqiloyment in 
another stori^. 

(.VunmissKuier Li'.\iSo\. Now, just om* other (pu'stion : Has the association 
any jilan or aiiN niachimu'.N by which a dischargcnl <Miiployee against whom 
tiieix' A\as a bad i‘(M*(>rd of some character conhl lia\e that ri'cord rmiiovi'dV Is 
1hei(‘ an\ ^^ay that (hey could ajiiKsal to \our association to liave that n'cord 
(>lnninat(Ml ? 

Ml-. UiiM i'. No; they could not {ippt'al to the as.sociat ion ; they could apjK'al 
to tin' lii‘m that pho-cd tlieir nani(‘ with tin' assoiiation, and at the reiiuisst of 
that tiini, why, (la‘ reason of th(‘ discharge was changed. 

( ’ommissioiKU' Li.\so\ Supposi' the lii-ni retusi'd to take up the matti'r; would 
(h(‘re then bi' any wa\ that thi'y could g(‘t to tin' association ami have the matti'r 
leexamim'dV 

.Mr. (liiM'F. No; tlu're would be no w;iy, for th(‘ simph^ ri'ason that in giving 
in form*' tioii to the otluu* incmbets of the association we sini])l\' act as tht‘ aLaait 
of th(‘ tirm first giving it to us, and W(‘ stall' tliat tliat tirm ri'ports as follows. 

('omnim loner la,s\o\, !>o \ou Ixlicw* aft('r tlu' talks wi' have had h(M-(' 
among ourselves-— do \ on belii'vi' that any sin h plan as that would be unvvisi' or 
liarmful or wrong, that an eniplo.\c(' viiouid lia\<‘ an op[iortuniiy, even alli'r it 
got to tlu' association, to lane a la'aniig? 

Mr, (iR'iFi'-. The association has no facts i-i-gaiding tlu' ('uiployment of any of 

the^(' peoiile, and, as I say, simjily acts as agent 

( ’oiiinii^sioiier ],knnon t in((‘rrupt ing) . P.iit they (-ould lu'.ir the facts, if such 
a board was creati'd, tlaw niiglil hear tlu' fa< ts*'* 

J'llr. (tn.vi r. 'Thi'y <‘ould; that matter has ne\<‘r Ixs'ii suggested. 

( 'omniissioiK'r LI'Xson. dMiat is all 

Acting (’hail man (’(►m.mo.xs Mr. (Jarretson, h,i\e .\ou sonii' (pu'slions? 

I’ommi >sioncr ( 1 \ukI' rsox. 'I'lu' avsixaat ion, ri'all.v, is a clearing housi' for 
th(‘ records of tlu' ('inploux'S of (he iiieiiibers of the association? 

IMr. <;u\i i' So far as that ]).irl icular Icaturi* ot tlu' assixaation is conci'i luxl’^ 
(’ommissioner (iMiurrsoN, I am spi'aking mile of tliat pliasi' of (lie activities 
of the organi/ation Nowg tlii' organi/ation itself utilizi's no machiru'ry to in 
vestigali' wliether or not an entry on the ri'cord of an enipio\ee is faii‘ly or un- 
fairl> jilaced tlu'ri*? 

Mr. diuM' No; it does not 

r’ommmsiorK'r ( hvinucrsox h'lie employe!' is aiisoluteiy at the nu'rcy of any 
agency existing in the store that turnishes the r('<-ord, wluhlier there is personal 
bias or t.M’ann\. or an\(hing of that cliaiacter Ix'hind it, and the associ.ation 
cirtually acci'jits tin' ri'sponslbility for that iniustice by not investigating on 
its own acixmnrV 

Mr. (luAKr No; (he association <l<x's not assume any res])onsibility theri', bi'- 
caiise the linn to whom dial ix'rson later api>lu's M'r.\ ofti'ii makes its own 
investigation In otiier words, (he intorniation wdiich w i' gel is simply a 
warning, a Hag, meaning, “ Look carefully and investigate. Go to So-and-so it 
cou want further iinestigation ” Becaustg m many instancies, we have found 
these emploiees were discharged fiom one tirm for dislionesty, and know'ing 
that that linn would not gi\e anylxxly truthful reference which would give 
information of their delinquency, tliey cover iqi that eniiiloyment and will not 
refi'r to that linn at all. but will claim that (liey were out of employment, or 
will go to some person who is a friend that will give them a record. 

(’ommissioner G vkkktson. In the business that employs flags most largely, 
there are (lags of a great many different color.s, and wdiicii mean entirely 
different things 

Mr. Gkafi- (interrupting). Well, we have but one color, meaning but one 
thing. 

(Commissioner (Jaukktson. And doesn’t it act this w ay : That if there are 
two applicants in line for employment, and one of them is unknown, so far as 
his record is concerned, and the other may have an entry against his record, 
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that c'oinos from procisoly a caso of this kiml — supi>ly and demand heinp equal - 
will any employer take the trouble to investigate an ap])lK'an1 of that kind 
when he ha.^ one that lie can put his hands on that stHuns as ih^sirahle as to 
which there is no such information given? 

Mr. (lR\n. 1 should say that would depend upon the iialividual case, and the 
way the tuo ajiplicaiits imi)r(‘ssed the iirosjandive einployia*. 

(\unmissioiHU' (Jakrktson. Well, but isn’t this apparent, that if )»ias an<l 
injiistici' make an iindesirahh' entry, and th(‘re are no naains available' in the 
assoeialion to in\('stigale the truth or falsity of that entry, that it may result 
in (lie outhuNiiig of an innocent iM'rson? 

Mr. (lavir. Not an\ mori' than — tin* result would Ix' no ditferent than if 
tla'H' ^^as no association, l)<'<*ause that jierson vvouhl ix'fer to that store', and 
the prospi'ctive ('iiqiloyer would aiiply to (hat store and gi't the same ml urina- 
tion that we would give on Ix'half of the store. 

(loniinissioner (J \KlU';^so^. Do you ])elu'\e, or have >ou ever given any eonsid- 
('ration, to tlu' question that a mc'thod of this kind followed iq) can only n'- 
sult in an in\ ('st igat ion that wall < ompel ever.\ ('iiqiloyt'r to give a dismissi'd 
em])lo\('(' a ci'rtilicate stating the causi' of discharge openly and aboveboard? 

Mr. (}ii\n’. J S('e no objections to that, and i w'ould say that any emi)lo.\e(' 
who IS discharged tor ri'asons making him undesirable, knows wdiy he is dis- 
charged. 

( ’onimissioiH'r (1 \uuktson. ( ir to m.ike him a (h'sirabh' ('iiqiloyee- -those 
things nuglit haptH'ii. 

Ml. (}k\ii-. Wi'll, lh(*j would not 1)0 the saini', no, sir. 

( 'oniimssioner ( JAina.'isoN. lb' couhl hi' undoMrabh' to one ('inplo>'<'r, and it 
might be tlu' vi'ry thing that would maki' him ilesirable in the idi'a of anothi'r? 

Ml. (Jnvii I liad in mind tlu' ipiestion of dishoiu'sty; and I can not think 
of alJ^ ('nii)biy('r who would want dishonest <‘mplo> I'C's. 

{’onmiis'^ioiiei* (Ivkkejson. 1 lancy that in most ol thesi' iniustici's that ariso 
t h(' ([iK'siion ot JioiU'sty IS not in quesiaui at all unless used as an exciisi' in- 
stead o| tlie triK' leason of tlu' ilischarge. 

Mr. (1k\i-k. 1 don’t think that, Mr. (Jarretson. 

( ’omnussioiK'r ( 1 muik'i sox. W'ell, >ou ii'cogmzo my inght to differ wnth jou 

Mr. (i!!\M. Sun'l>. 

t ’oinniissioiu'r ( 1 \Kin/rso\. An' you aware <d’ the la<'t that m many of the 
States now tlaux' are laws reipin ing that \('iy thing lor ci'rtain classi's of 
(‘inplo\ (>es V 

Mr. t. \M'. No; I hav<‘ not that knowledge. 

(’oninii -’oner (lAinmTsoN. Wi'il, tlK'n* an', and those laws arc the natural 
outgrowth of I’onditions. If any ('h'lneni had the inllu<*nce to jiass sucli laws 
it would sei'in that it would be the natural outgrowth of an injustice com- 
jilaim'il of, wsaildn't it? 

Mr. (dtAFF. ]\ray T have tliat question n'jx'aled? 

( Commissioner ( 1 Aiunn .sox. I sa\, it a (-l.nss ot emplovees had the pow’er to 
get such a ])ro\iMon upon thi' statute books — an I'lUK'tnu'nf of tluit kind, it 
w’oiild b(‘ a fair assumpion that it wuis bi'cause they comiilaiiied of lormer in- 
justice in that ri'spi'ct ? 

Mr. (JitAi I'. Yi's, sir. 

( ' unmissioiK'r (Jai:kftso\. In other W'ords, it is a guanl against blacklisting? 

Mr. (iiiAM'. W'e have no blai'klist. 

Dommissiom'r (lAKum'soiA. Oli, no; T never saw' anybody \('t that had, but if 
a thing w'oi’ks to outlaw an innoi’ent pi'rson from thi' pursuits they liave 
chosen, it is, in tact, in its working, a blacklist, is it not? 

IStr. (tKAFf. Not lU'cessarily. 

Now, one of these self-con fes.sed tliieves yi'sterday. who was on the stand, 
admitted that in applying to one stort' that In' illil not gi\e the reterc'iK'e to 
tlu' tirm with wdiom he held the position wdio discharged him lor dishonesty. 

(Coinmissioner (}\kkktson. I w'ould like to ask you one thing in regard to 
that. I want to say to you tliat I ha\e no sympathy with self-confessed thieves. 
I want to put that as a ]u-eface to the question, lint have you found a greati'r 
pro])ortion, as to the nunibi'r emphned in this imrsuit alone, have you found a 
greater percentage of dishoiu'sty <-harged or Ix'lieved against employi'es than 
against imsiness men? 

Mr. (iiiAFF. I should say yes, by all means. 

(Commissioner Garhktson. (Cliarges. 

Mr. (Jraff. Yes; going back to this question of the si'lf-confi'ssi'd thieves, it 
might l)e interesting to \ou to know' tliat in their testimony tlu'y stated that 
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1 hoy applif'd to Waiiaoiakor’s and to Stern’s for jtositlons and wore employed 
T believe, in each llrm one week, and tlien discharged. Now, to show how our 
j(‘c<(i‘ds did not opta'ate, at the same (line S((M*n Pros. \\('ri‘ not members of onr 
association and laid no accc'ss to onr records. Wanamakia-’s are not members 
<d’ our association, and lia\e no a<‘e(‘ss to our reeords, and therefore both of 
tliose cases must liave been dealt with by both of tliose tirms aiiplyinj; privately 
to the former etiiiilo.viT. 

Coinmissioma- (J Munvi sox. Why, I huv(‘ no doubt tliat tliat chanm‘1 of com- 
munication does (>\ist b(‘t\\(H‘n those who are aiul those who are not members, 
i have not tiuestioned tliat at all. 

Mr. Ga\F!’. Yes. 

t’ommissiomu- Guiumsox. ] >oes the nmv compensation act imMudi' or exclude 
mm'cani lU' jmrsints*'' 

Mr. CiiAi'F. In includes certain employees in certain (h'jiartments. 

Commissioner (iAannisoN. Kut in general. 

]\lr. Giivif, In giaioral, no. 

(’onimissioner (i vinmrsox. Was the intluoiu'e of \our ass()( lation oxc'riod cither 
in fjivor or oppostal to the hill or to secure exemptions? 

Mr. (liiAiF. We took, as 1 retaill it, absolut(‘ly no part in eitln'r aiipiairing for 
or agminst or in tiny wtiy going on record tis in fa\or of or opposial lo tin* com- 
I>ensa(ion law. 

CommissiomT Gakkftson. You made no special effort to secure the exmnptioii 
of A our o\\ n inteiH'sts? 

Mr. Guam-'. Absolutely noiK'. 

Go iimissioner Gakkftsox. In regard to the general protiaM ion— now I am not 
s[i('aking of your own stori', but ,\our knowledge <d' Hie business in general — did 
M>u lu'ar ilie ti'stimony that wtis givmi j (‘sp'rdti^ by Mr Goodwin? 

Mr. Gk\i-f. Yes. 

Gomniissioner GAituF/rsoN. 1 will jissuim' from Mr. (toodwin's attitude that he 
mis tiiwiiys considered himsi'll tiligiu'd mi tlu' side of the mnplo.ser in tiie conduct 
ot his busiiu'ss. 

I\lr. Graff. Jl(‘ made a viTy ftivorabh' impr<*ssimi. 

Gonumssioner G AinthTsois'. That was m.\ impression — llmt his ()^vn symiuith} 
lay with the employer to a very considerable dcgriM- in these (pK'siioiis of 
(Iis('i])Iine that arose. 

.Mr. Gkm-’f. Y('s. 

Gonumssioner G \tu:f,tsox. And as outlined bv him is thm-e any real eriuity, in 
Muir i»[union, in tlu‘ tretitmmit a(*(‘ord(‘<l to stiles people on compltnnts ui.kU' b.v 
< ustonuM’s, h'iiving the f|ueslion of cash out — tlu' reltdiiui ludwei'n the stile's 
;-(‘ople and tla^ customers? 

Mr, Graff. I etin best tinswer that for our ow'ii lirm, ami w’o ha\(\ as all 
stores many claims inadi' by custona'rs of goods not deli\er(‘d, of shortages, 
and tlu'si' (jU(‘stions are Invi'stigali'il. 

Gomniissioner GAUKKrsoN. And of discourtesy? 

Mr. (Jr.\i-f. And <d' discourU'sy. .Vnd il i espcmsibility ('an 1)(‘ phiced, why, 
the employiM' is advisial, 1 might alimcst stiy la'primanded. though niihll’y, but 
tlim-e is no charge made dirt'ctly to the eniplo.\('(‘ for any shortage (d the' time, 
and il there is :i fair (int'slion of douht, wliy, tlu' customer is gi\('n tin.' beiiofit 
of Hu' doubt, d’luit is si m;itt('r betwasui tlie custoiiK'r sind the lirm 

Gommissioner Garuktson. Y'es. 

Mr. Gr\if (continuing). Not betwx'Cii the custonu'r and the employee, 

Gommissioner Garki/i’son. Y^e.s. 

.Mr. (JiMi-F. W\' do not Imlieve in :i lining systmn. W’e liave no sucii thing. 

Gommissioner Garretsox. Ye.s. So much for Allman cY Go. Now, liave\\on 
any nuison to l)cli(‘V(‘ tliat IMr. Goodwin stated from bis ('xperiene’e t\ condi- 
tion that does not exist, because be testitied it wuis alisolntely general in all 
the firms with whom lie liac' bemi mnployed. 

YTr. Gu\ff. I liave no knowledge of it. 

Commissioner Garret.sox. I say, have you any reason to doubt tluit lie was 
testifying straiglitly? 

Mr. Graff. I liave no reason to doubt it. 

Gommissioiu'r (J \rret.son. If that condition does exist, is Ibere C(iuity in Hie 
condition lie descrila'd — (*(]uity for the employee? 

Mr. Gr\ff. I think not; absolutely not. 

Gomniissioner (JAiumrsoN. Nowg in ri'gard to ymir own insHtntion 

Mr. Grai-f (interrupting). I beg your pardon. 
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Commissioner Gakretson. In regard to your own institution, has anybody in 
a i>osition of authority ranging anywliere from the president to a department 
liea({ or superintendent of employment, ever taken any meas\ir(‘s to hinder out- 
door meetings of your employees to discuss the question of organization in the 
neigliborhood of tlie store? 

Mr. Gkai f. I don’t know of any outdoor meetings at our store. 

(Vanniissioner G\khetson. Well, has any measure (‘ver beiui taken that there 
would not be any? 

Mr. (iKAi'F. No; I am inclined to tldnk any peojile who might come to address 
our emi)loye(‘S upon the lines indi(‘ate<l yesterday would not find a ver.v ready 
audience; vMUild not find an audience witli uliom tlu‘y could hav(‘ much elTect. 

Commissioner Garretson. You don’t know if such action has been taken? 

Mr. Guaff. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. How many jieople are in your entire staff who are 
intrusted with control ami direction — that is, otrK'ial and ijuasi otlicial, clear 
ilown to a floorwalker and head of slock or department — about how many, aje 
ju-oximately ? 

Mr. Graff. Well, T can not answer that. 

(Commissioner Gariutson. with .'hraMi jieople how high wcmld it probably 

run? 

Mr. Graif. I would mudi ratla^r submit that tigure to you and tluui it will 
be correct. 

(Commissioner Garretson. You could not (‘vmi aiiproximate it? 

IMr. Grafia No. 

(CommissioiK'r Garretson. Thaa* is what lu’ought it to my mind. There ar<' 
‘100 ])(s)pl(' who have Ixsm wdth the Altman p(‘oph.‘ for 15 years. 

Mr. GrM'F. Itight. 

( C()mmissiom‘r G \rri-tson W’hat T wanted to didmuniiu* was how many of 
thosi' ‘KKJ- T suppos(‘ that includes from the lua^sidmit <lo^^Ti? 

Mr Grai F. Yes. 

( C(ummssiou('r G\rre'is(»n. How many of thos(‘ p<‘of)h' do hold for a very con- 
siderabh' degnxa positions of control and direction. For instance, if d(M) of 
those 4(K) w('re in choice jiositions, it would not di'lmuniiu' v(U‘y much in r(‘gard 
to the contimiity of service of tlie body as a wliole. That is wliat I wanted to 
get. 

Mr, Grm<f T think T g<‘t your lim* of thought. 

(Commissionm* Garretson. Yes. 

Mr, Gi M'F. And 1 hav<‘ not uoj tlie fignn's yon want, but I can make this 
<vlatemeni or our firm can. Our tirin again is ]>osslbly dilTorent from most 
olhi't’s in (iiat wa‘ cnaati' onr imiiorlant ix^silions b.\ imm wlio ba\(' arismi from 
the ranks. If W(‘ want a Ini.xer wi' do not go oulsidi^ and tala' a huyi'r who has 
liad ex[)(‘ri('iK‘(' in otlier slori's, but d is a position to wdnch soimdxxiy has 
worki'd up to. wlio staiti'd, povvibI\. as a stock ch'rlc, tla'ii Ix'i-ami' a sah'^lady, 
tlieii ail assisi.ani ]ni\<'r, so tliat girl workixl up to (he position. And in that 
w'ay w'v hav(' cix'ated onr own Ixxly of (‘\<x*uti\ I'S wlio lia\(‘ startl'd in in minor 
jiositions, Avho lia\<* hix'ii regularly a<lvaiic<‘d 

Commissioner (tNrrf/tson. W(*II, umh'r tliat sy'^tem you can ri'adily sei' liow' 
little (‘flis'l four humlreil lo-.Near ixxijile might liave on the giX'al prohh'in as 
alTecting tlu' 5.500 of coiilimiity of S('r\ic<\ 

Mr. GraI’F. Tlu'n' an* a great many 14-year jxxiple and llbyc'ar people. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. Graff. And 15-.Near ix‘o]de, wdio, of course, are not included in that 
figure. 

Commissiom'r GMuncrsoN. T will b(‘ very gla<l to see those figures. 

Mr. (^raff. 1 wall make a note of that, if 1 may. 

(Commissioner (t\RRErso.N, In ri'gani to \our clause in the by-laws of the 
association, protecting from uiiiusl and unlaw-ful lexclusion. A clause like that 
might hav(* a tlioroughly and entlri'ly difii'i-ent meaning, according to the origi- 
nation and development of new rules, or to a change of mind on the part of the 
individual of the association, might it not? 

Mr. Graff. IT'S. sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. It might mean one tiling in 1910 and another 
thing in 1911? 

Mr. (Jraff. Yes ; quite right. 

Commissioner Garretson. A clause as broadly drawm as that is — well, it 
might furnish a veliicle for unlimited good or it might be like charity, co\ering 
a multitude of sins. 
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Mr. CJuAFF. I tliink most of our oporallons havo resulted in good. 

(’(iininissioner (iAiuiETsoN 1 A\as simply tldiikiug of its development as time 
went oiF--wliat it ndglit cover. 

IMi*. (luAFF. There have been s(‘veral nderences to tlu' dry goods association, 
and counsi'l has (pn^stioned otlu'r witnesses as to their knowledge, and I am 
h<M-(‘ pn^iiariMl to giv(‘ \<)U tlie fullnsi irdnrmation ahout it, because? 1 am glad to 
lnn'(‘ you know' anything in redatmn to our association, and if there are any 
turlher qm^stions that suggi'st tluansplves to any mernliers of the commission, I 
would 1)0 glad to hav(‘ the o])portunity of answ'ering. 

Acting (diairman ('ommons. Mr. (Jraff, I take it this intormation bureau 
regarding ('iiqiloyea^s is done on quite the same lines as your credit bureau, is 
it not ? 

Mr. (JiiAM. ^\'e do not maintain a credit bureau. ’’I'hat is maintained by 
S(‘parat(‘ })ri\al(‘ corporations conduct(‘d for protil. 

CommissioiK'r ( J akuftso'v. (h-odit imui’s associations? 

l\lr. Ve'S, sir. 

Coinimssioner (1 \ukktsoa Tn the wholesaU* trade? 

Mr. (biM F. It is oiH^ of the pur|)os(‘S as incoi’iiorated in tlu‘ bydaws, although 
we n('\(M’ took it up It is simply a cas(‘ of any frauds in tliat coniu'ction. 
Anybody charging goods to an ai'eauint w luui flaw have no lught to, other 
mt'iulxu’s ai’(* warned, and in that way safc'guareled. 

Acting ('hairman (kiMJsioNS. That is in dealing with patrons or customers? 

Air. (iiivi F. Y(‘S, sir. 

Ac'ting ('hairman (N)mmons. Abut mweu* have similar records of— - 

Mr. (Ju\FF. No, sir; w'(‘ do not. d'hat is hd't to the private institutions who 
an' opeiated for profit. 

.Acting (niairman ('ommons. Do >our im'inbers tlu'ii avail themsehi's of that 
information by }oining oiw' of tliose otla'i* agencies? 

Air. (JkM'F. '’Idiey siibsci ibe (o one ol t hosi' ( ri'dil organizations. 

.\c(ing ('hairman ('o.mmons. Ibit you, as an organization, do not subscribe to 
oiu' ol those cn'dit organizations? 

Mr. (iiiAM'. No. sir; wi' do not. 

Acting ('hairman ('ommons. You consnh'r >i)U ha\(' a hiin'au of information 
regarding enqilo.M'es as much tin* same in sei vic(' -i»erfornis much tlu' same 
st'i'vici' as tin' cn'dit bureau wdth n'gard to customers would, do you not? 

Air. CiiAtF. (,)uite right. 

Acting ('hairman ('ommons. It is simpl> an <'\change of inlorniatioii tliut the 
ditferent members may ha\e regaiding any employee? 

Air. CuM'F. {^uil(‘ right. 

Acting ('hairman ('ommons. And you take no responsibility in the niattei- as 
an organization? 

Air. (liui'F .\bsolulel,\ none. Simply the means by which the information is 
communic'ated. 

Acting ('liairm.in ('ommons. And, tlierelon', that if one emiiloyer has the 
right to iiupiire ol anotlu'r individual I'lnployer regarding any proposed em- 
ploy ee — 

Air. (1 h\i-f, This is a simpler <»peration for the giving of the information. 

Acting (thairnian ('ommons. You consider it is ]H'rfectly nei'essary and eco- 
noinii'al and proper that .\ou shouhl allow' all that information come together in 
one 1)1 ace? 

Air. (lu\FF. 1 see absolutely m* objection to it. 

Acting (Jhairman ('o.mmons. What po‘>ilion and advantage liesides economy 
does it give you to have that s>slem? For eNarn])le, one instance would be 
where a i)roposed enqiloyi'C declines to give the name of a preceding em- 
ployer. 

Air. Gkaff. That is one. .\nother is where an einjiloyee will give as a reb'r- 
ence somebody living in his neighborhood. lN)ssibly the pro])rietor of a small 
store, and state that he had been I'lnployed in some resjionsible position. Those 
references we investigati* personally by investigators, and by going there they 
are able to size up the situation and determine whether the claims made by 
the aiiplicant are reasonalile or whether it is an apparent cooked-up reference. 

Acting (thairman (Commons. In that case your a.ssociation does take resjxms}- 
bility ? 

Air. Graff. In that case we give the information as we have found it to be. 

Acting Chairman ('ommons. Found it to be? 

Air. Graff. Yes, sir. And let tlie linn determine upon its reliability. 
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Acting (^Imii’inan Commons. Mow <lo \(»u locate an <MHploy(H‘ who has failed to 
give a {>r(‘ceding referenceV 

IVlr. (JuAi'i. tlu' fact that every meinher of the organr/.at ion, at the time 
of discliai'ge, automatically sends in that discharg<‘ tollowmg Ins term of s(a*v- 
ice. \Vlum they apply to another st»>n‘ the previous relermuos :ir(‘ tlius gotten. 
Acting (di.iiimian Commons. They c*ome togidhei V 
Mr. Chat K. Yes, sir. 

Aidiig ('liaiiman ('om m<^n.s. Lndei" >our systom? 

I\Ir (jK\ri'. Yes, sir. 

Aeling Clhaiiman Commons. They Mould have to gi\t‘ a l.iiso name m okU'i- 
to g('l around that? 

Mr. CiiAii'. Yes, sir; and all false lefmvm-es. 

Aitiiig Chairman (U)Mmons. W Iumi a hrm (anploys an.\l>o<iy they num*‘diatelv 
send in the list of thos(‘ taken as vvell as thost‘ h‘t oft V 
Mr. Cu\M' C,)iiit(‘ light. 

Acting (’hairman Commons. So that tin' oigamzalmn has a (oinplete list? 
iMr. Ciivii. '■flial is the way vve are able to li'll vvluaa' the juMiph* ari' cm- 
])lo.\e(l to-day. And that has hi^en very valuable in cooperating with our city 
otlicials. 

Acting (Chairman (."ommons. Ther(‘ comes thi' suggestion that this might be a 
blacklist. 1 presume the idea is that thm-(‘ intormatiou would be giviai on 
Ihi'se lists as to whether the pi'rson was lanl ott on acionnt ol luang a member ol 
th(' union. Such inloimation might also b(‘ siuit in, m.glit it not? 

Mr. CiiM'K. i\o, sir; that inlormation would not bt‘ given. It a person wm-e 
dis( barged lor btang a disturlxM, a dmoiaani/m. that inlormation would be 
given and aiiothi'r liian would ri'cmve that inlormation when they apjily lor tin' 
reliMi'iices ot that part.v, but whether a {lai l.v is a membi'r ol a union is a 
inatP'r that dors not concern us :is an as-ocialion and, .so lar as m> own 
lirm IS conci'i'iied, it docs not conceim us. 

.\< ting ('hairman Commons, 1 was i (msuh'ring tin* nuMits of tin' (juestioii in 
reference to th(‘ c<)ntroveisy reg<irding blacklisting tir boycotting and things ol 
that kind 

Mr (JuAi'K. 1 do not s<m' how by any stretch <d imagination that eouhl lie H‘- 
garded as a blac'klist. 

.\cting ('haiinuin Commons, d'ho inf-uMualiou is theu^ that the jieison is a 
disorgainziT ? 

Mr. Ciivi'i. 1 )isorgani/ang so far as tlu‘ bdlow mnplo.vces ol tla^ previous lirm 
are conev ’u'd. It is a rebunmee to tin' jiicvious position 

Ailing i'!. airman ('ommons Jf tiu' inipiinng tirm w islu's to lind out what is 

tin* caus(! ol tlu' disorganr/ing dislurbanci‘ 

xMr. Cham'. Th(‘y can ask it. 

Acting Chairman ComaioNs. Tlieia^ musL be the ipicstion ol unionism b.v 
dirv'cl iiupiirv V 

Mr. CkaM'. bhtlK'r ol him or ol (he previous employer M’lu'y do not gel Ih.d 
fiom us. 

Acting Chairman ('omaions. You keei) no rtaoid ol whcihor ho is a union 
man or a nonunion man? 

Mr. (rKAK>. Absoluti'ly no, 

Ai tiiig ('liaii man ('ovi AioNs. Simiil.v in the inun'cst <d Keeping hai mony in the 
establishment ? 

Mr. (JuAMU Yes, sir. 

Acting (Jhairman Commons. You stale whellu'r !h‘ works w(Ml vvilh thi' otlier 
emplo.ve('S or wlietlu'r h(‘ is a disturbiu' of that kind? 

Mr CuAiM'. Yes, sii ; a disurganizer does not always numn 1h(‘ tiymg to get 
the fellow emplo.veivs to .join a union. It might mean .just individual dissatis- 
faction vvitli some ruh‘ of tin? liouse and li\ving to g»a tlie others to stand willi 
liim and refust' to obey it. It dot's not neet'ssanl.v mt'an uiiionmm when 1 speak 
of disorganizing. 

Acting Chairman Coaimons. Tliat is llio way tlu* commission looks at it. II 
(lot's not keep any record on the tpit'slnm td’ unummm? 

Mr. GaATF. No, sir. 

Acting Cliairrnan (kiMAioNs. Do you in your house have a commission system? 
Ml*. Graff. Yes, sir; we pay eommissions. 1 lestitietl as to tlie dllTereiiee iu 
salaries. 

Acting Chairman Comaions. I mi.ssetl that tlien That is all I have. 
Commissioner Gakketson. One question. 
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Actiiijj: ('liiiirinaii (!omm<)ns. Very well. 

(’onmiissioner (Jakuktson. Do you have this compensating system that obtains 
at \Vuiiamak('r’s? 

Mr. (JuM'K. No, sir. 

(V)mmissloner (jrAiaansox. Give it out with one luiml and take it back with 
I he other? 

Mr. (JuAir. No, sir; we try to ^rive it out wuth both hands. And if we had 
thri'e hands, aft(‘r th(? loundalion is orf<ani/.ed, it would be ^Iven out wdth three 
liands. 

Mr. TifoMPsoN. I ha\e s«)me questions handed to me which I w^oiild like to 
ask you. 

Last wilder did or <lid not your linn interfere with nieetint^^s of the unions 
hf'ld oul'^idi' your door down ailjacent to tlie buildint^V 

Mr. (iKAir. I was not assoiaab'd with our lirm last year, and I really do not 
know', 

Mr. Tii()]\i I’soN. You don’t know'? 

Mr No, sir. 

Mr. d'noM csoN. Did they at that tim(‘ (lose tin* doors on tln> side of a build- 
ing: near the meeting:? 

Mr. (IiJAi r. 1 don’t know' that. 

Mr. Thomi'son. You don’t know' that? 

Mr. (JiiAiF. 1 don’t know that, eitlicr. 

Mr. ''I’lioMPsoN. Did they at that tinu' hurry tlu* ;-'irls alonu' and asl; them 
not to sto])*'^ 

Mr. Gii\ii'. That 1 don’t know'. 

Mr. Tuo.mcsov. l>id tlu'.v thriaitmi to arncst 11u‘ ;:irls individually who wi're 
domi: th(' talKitu:? 

Mr. GkaM'. ’Dial I don’t know, d'hat all happiSKMl pi lor to iny connection 
^vith ttu' liriii. 

Mr. ’PifoN'csox. ’riiat is all. 

(’oniinissioiKM* <)’('onmii,. I hav(' anoHuu' (pu'stioii. 

If an (*iiip1o,\(‘(‘ is coiisidi'red disolx'duud in oiU‘ of \our niemher's store, is it 
talsi'ii for ^'rantisl that that saiiK‘ piu'son is to Ik‘ (‘onsidered disobedimit in all 
nuMuhers’ slori's? 

Mr. (iRAi-F. .\bsolutel.v not. That is a mattm' ol discijdine so tar as the 
indi\idual estahlishnioni is concis-iuMl and is lad a lollection ujion that imu'sou's 
ability or desirabilit.N as an einployoi^ in some otlna' (‘stahlishnu'nt 'flic jtoinl 
is tliat th(' (‘nii)h»\(M‘ tin ri' nutrlit. lx,' (pK'st loiuxl as to what tlu' disoIxxlieiK'C' was 
and tlu' pros]»ectiM‘ ('inploviu* satisfied tliat it was siinpl\ a case ol hem;: 
discharg'd by ri'ason of discipliix'. 

(’oniniissioiHM- (ft’oNMUi. II an ('nii>lo.\ I'e wt'ix' discharued for dishonesty 
in one ston* and ix'cordi'd on IIk' iiah'x card at ,\our lu'mhiuarU'i s. and that 
lulormation si'id ( > tin' olla'r nieinhms, do you suppose the> voiild take it for 
^iranted that he was a dishonest ('inployix*? 

Mr. (iuMF. In some (as(*s .\<'s, and in soiiu' casi's no. Tlas'c have Ix'en a 
uiR'at many c.im's of that kind w Ix'ri' it has not made any dilterence Ix'cause 
tlx* eniplo\<'(‘ lias ('xplaini'd how' it was and how la' was innocently brought into 
it, and madi' his own stati'iix'iit, and tlx' details an' ohlaiix'd from tlii' jirevious 
('imilo^t'r, and tliat tirm (h'ti'rmiiK'S what action to take* in that individual case. 

Actinp' Chairman Commons. Is then' any lurtlier information you have in 

mind? , 

.Mr. CiHMi. d'lu' commission si'ciix'd to be inteicsted in mutual lieiu'lit asso- 

ciat ions. 

.\ctim: Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. CiiMF 1 ha\e i,d\en no testimony on that. 

Acting CHiairinan (’ommons. Me wouhl be ttlad to lusir irom jou on that 
anytliim: >ou ma\ lia\t' to sa\. 

Mr. (iiiMF. T tliink our benefit is a little differi'iit from that tliat was 
formerly in most stores It always has bei'ii a \oluntary, and is conducteil by 
a boani of diiectors consisting (T employees, many of them holding minor 
positions. Out of a pres(>nt list of :ho(K) empio.\eos we ha\e 2,bd0_who are 
members of our voluntary Ix'iu'lit association; and tlu' dues are 25 and 50 
cents iier month, Kivini; sick bi'iietit of $0 and .$12 per week and death beiietit 
of $125 and $200. 

At tile iiresent time w'e have $80,000 on hand. Mr. Altman left $50,000 to 
the emplovees’ bi'iielit as.sociatloii at the time of his death, and piioi to that, 
from time to time, lie had given sums of from $1,000 to $5,000. So they feel 
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tlK\v are in rather Honrishinj; eircninstanees. They paid during tiie first live 
ineiiths of this >('ar in death beiu'tits $000 and in sieU lu-neliN ,S(UH) 

(\)nnnissioner (bvintETsoN. It is in reality and not in nanu‘ a Noluntary asso- 
i'lationV 

Mr. (JiivtF. Absolutel\. 1 June a copy of the liy-laws liere. 1 thou;;ht you 
iiii^dit he siitlicuMitly inlin-ested to ha\e me tile a <‘'>p.'' with \<iu. 

(d'he d(Kinneni was recei\ed ami inarlo'd “(Jraff I*h\lnhit I." 

(JratL Kxlnbit Mo. 1, “ Const ilnlion and by-laws of tlu‘ .Mutual IbuKUit .Vsso- 
ciation of tlu' l'hni)lo\ (‘(‘S oi lb Altman A Co., Ibllf” was submill«'d in piunted 
form ) 

CoinmissitUKM* CAinn- iso\. M'othiim is jiaid from that e\<M‘[)t snlv and <U'ath 

henelits ? 

M r (Ik \n . 'I'lial is all. 

Cnuimissioum- (Jvkkitson. The jinn do<'s m>t adv(U'ti,s(‘ lliat th<'\ bury the 

p('< )()!('? 

Ml- Ckam'. M'hat is that? 

( 'ommi^sioiu'r (iAKUKi sox. I)(K\s the firm advertisi" that liu'y bury the ix'ojile? 
xMr. CuAi'F. \\b‘ do not do any a<l\ eri l'>•in^, m>r do w<' do much talking: about 
<iur wi'lfan' work' M’(‘ wvo rathm* modevi alxnit that, but iL is constantly in our 
thouaht and reci'ivimr our constant attmtion. 

Actiiij^ Chairman ('omuoxs. A\'as tln-ro an.xthina else you ih'sin^d to sax? 

Ml’ (iKAfF. ^riie (pi(*stion of hours was om‘ tiling that 1 haxi' not hcam askcsl 
alxuil. I thought il miaht hax(‘ lieen an inadx m-tmice. W o|)en at 0 o'clock 
and c!os(‘ at d o'rhu'k at ni.aht, except from .luiie K* to Si'piemlau’ !•“>, xx lum xx(* 
open at 1) o'chtek 111 tlu' morniim imd <-lose at o o'chick And durin;:: Saturdays 
in .lune and Si'jiti'iiilx'r, tlnouahout tins ]>eriod, xx<' ^nxi' a half holiday, and 
Satnida.xs 111 Jul.x and Aiiaust this >(‘ar xx(‘ shall remain clost'd all day. That, 
ol <oui'S(', is in addition to the rci^ular xacations to xxliuh 1 ti'stitU'd y(‘st('rda>. 
Coiiiimssioiu'r C XKKi' i'sox Ari' xoiir jieople r<M|uir<‘d to xvorl: an.x ox’i'niim'? 
Mr, (diAii' (iiir xxomen are not, bi'cau-'*' it would b<‘ iinlaxxlul to xx’ork them 
(»x orl niu', xx’orkiim ix'milarly from 1> to d -Ailh an hour for lunclu'on, bi'causi* it 
IS )i(»ssil)ly a (|uart(‘r or 1!0 minutc's past t; ladore tlu^y haixe. and tlu'y have to 
b(' at tli(‘ stoi’c j)robably a <j[uart(‘r to it to pr(-iMr(‘ lor ojK'Himr, ami that jirac- 
ticallx consiiiiH'd tlu' nine-hour liniitatioii b,x laxv. 

( 'oinmissi()ii<«r Cxkki.isox. llow about the men? 

.Mr. (}i;xi-!-. At tiiiu's ibex au' recpiired to work ovm-lime 
Chairman Walsh. And an' paid? 

Mr. Cuxr”. 'TIk* xxorkrooin men, tlu'y art' paid ])ro rata of tlu'ir salary. Tlu' 
reyidar i-mp oyet's ai(' paid do ei'iits supjier nioiu'x, and a xt'ry sm-ious atui 
luaiest ('tfort JS mad(' to kl^e them time oil tor aiix ('xira tinu' xxhieh they may 
xx ork 

( 'onmiissioiu'r Cxkke'Isox '’flu'x are paid sn}>ii<‘r nieiu'.x and an I'llort is madi' 
to conipeiisab' tlu*m 111 tinu' otf? 

Mr (Jkxif. Y('s. sir. 

Commissiom'r Cxkrkisox. For turn' ('xtra r<'(iuir<'d in turn' on? 
i\Ir. ( ; K XFi' . (piiti' riyht. 

Acting ('hairman Coxixioxxs. llaxe >011 anythina: fiirtlu'r? 
iMr. (luxi'F. 1 hav(' mdliinfj: furlhe’- 

Mr Ttiomi’sox. 1 xxoiild like to ask if the bulletin issued by tlie Consumers’ 
]>('ayu(' of the (hly of Nexx York' and mitilled “ \acation d'lim*," if that stall's 
tlu' corn'd time of \ our vaealion hours, et<*. 1 ,\ jiaiier was handl'd to Mr 

(iratf 1 

Mr. Ckxi f. That is not ('iitirel.x corieit d’hey say Satunlax half holidax, 
.luiu' to September, it is only from , 7 uiu' Id to Sepii'inber Id ddiey are ^nviny 
us credit tor a little more th.an xxe are doiny. Otheixxise it is correct. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WILSON HATCH TUCKER. 

Mr, Thoaii’SO.x. What Is your name? 

Mr. Tuckfk. Wilson Hatch Tucker. 

Mr. Thomfson. Where do yon reside? 

Mr. ’fucKi H. Pi'osiK'ct Terrace, Montclair, N. J. 

Mr. ThompsoiX. What Is your business? 

Mr. TiaiCFR. 1 am manaya'r of T.ord A Taylor’s rc'tail. 

Mr. Thompson. IIoxv lony have you been manager? 
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jMr. Tucker. Since 1010. I was assistant inanajifcr before that time for about 
ei^ht years. 

Mr. Thompson. ITow many employee.s lias your tirin, male and female? 

Mr. Tucker. AIjoiU 2,StM) at the present time. 

Mr. Thompson. How many of those are iimh'r 10 years of age, if yon know? 

Mr. Tucker. I lane* a littl(‘ naMnoranduni of tliat. 1 did not prepare a 
iruMiiorandnin just of that Ivind. Somebody sent me some Questions ami I an- 
sweriHl thos(‘ (pii'siions in this nuanorandum. 

Mr. OhioMPsoN. You lane not that, tlnai -a statement of tliose under 10? 

Mr. Tuc ker. No, sir. 1 could j^et it easy enoii^di. 

IMr. Thomi'son. Have you any ^IHs under 10? 

Mr. Tui’KiR. V(>s, sir. (Jirls under 10, about SO. 

Mr. d’lioMi’so.N About SO? 

Mr. d'uc’Ki u Y('s, sir. 

IMr. d'lioMi'soN. AVbat lionr do<'s your store opiai to the publii* in tlu' morn- 
ing, iMiid \\liat lioiir doc's it close at nl;^hl in lh(‘ sumnu'r time? 

Mr d’u( Ki R. Oiwais 0 o’clock In tlie mornin^^ jind close's at 0. Tii the' snin- 
nu'r tiini' this je'ar we are t^oiiij? to close at 5 o’clock dumiQ July and AnpjusI, 
and all day on Saturday. 

Mr. d’HOMPsoN'. All day Saturday? 

Mr. d’ucKi R. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are your clerks reipiired to be at the store jirevions to its 
opmiinu? And if so, for what l('n;tth ot time? 

Mr. Tuc’Kiu. 'I'bey an' <'\|K*ct('d to be there by 1) o’clock. 

Mr. dhiOMPsoN Hy 0 o’clock? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

l\ir Thompson. Have' you any system of tinos for tardiness, oi' any (dlu'r 
im'asurc' of that kind? 

IMr. Tuc'ki R. No, sir, 

Mr. TnoMJ’soN None what('\er? 

Mr. Tu( Ki R. None' wliati'vi'P. 

^Ir. d'HoMPSON l>o you run your store W(‘l! without it? 

Mr. d'ui'Ki-R. Yes. sir. Very w«'ll without it. 

Mr. d’liOMPSoN. Do you h;i\(‘ any trouble )>y not lining,' the people? 

Mr. d'l CKEU. 1 think it is a p)od thinp: not to. 1 u.sed to do it and t;ave it up. 

IMr. ddioMPSON \Yhat n'cpnreim'nts have you with refc'rc'iice to overtiiiu'’'' 

Mr. d'ucKi R. \Y(' iiay porlc'rs and p.icki'rs do cemls an hour overtinu' Othe'r 
peoph' we o() c('nts tor su!)i>er moiK'y, but 1 try to ki'Cp the ovi-rtiiiK' w'ay 

down. I do not b<'li(‘V(‘ in it. 

Mr. d’lioMPsoN. Do .Mill lind any trouble in (.onforniinQ to the ni-hoiir-a-wi'ek 
law for w’oinen? 

IMr. d’ui'Kiu. No ti'ouble at all 

Mr, ddio.MPSON, Wdiat minimum wame have you for wonu'n? 

Mr. dd CKKK. \\’h\, we ha\<' a minimum wa,t;e of Sb for saU'sw'omen. 

IMr, ddioMPSON Nine' dollars for saloswoiiK'n? 

Mr. d’ucKFK. Y('s, sir. I’our dollars for cash p:irls, .$(> for (‘ashier, ami .‘f;4 50 
for stock p:irls. 

Mr, d’lioMPsoN Do von find any troubh' in maintaininf^ those niinimums? 

Mr. d’ucKER. Nom' at all 

IMr. d'HOMPSON. Do >ou think that it militalc'S against your busii.C'ss? 

Mr. d’ucKEU No. sir; not auminst our business. 

I\tr. ddioMPsoN. Have you a mutual beiK'tit assoc'iation? 

Mr. d’uc'KER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ddioMPsoN. Is there' an.\ tiling >ou care to stati' about that, as to how 
it is run? 

Mr. dd cKER. 1 don't know very much about how it is i-iiu. It is run entirely 
iudi'pendent by tlu* ('iiQiloyees in the store there. 

Mr. ddioMPsoN. Is there any literature in connection with it? 

Mr. ddiCKER. Yes, sir. I can ^i;ive you the by-laws of it. 

Mr. ddioMPsoN. If you pleasi'. Do you publish any literature in connection 
with tlu' treatnu'iit, the management of your store so far as the employees are 
conceriK'd ? 

Mr. ddu'KER. No, sir. Wv list'd to liavt' a book of rule.s, but it is about six 
yt'ars ago, and we have not had anything since. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a welfare deijartment? 
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Mr. TucKhii. Vos, sir. 

^\i\ TiioMrso.N llav(‘ you any literaturo in connoctiou with llial? 

Mr. Tlk’kku. No, sir; 1 luiveii’t any at tho pre.sont timo. h\il 1 am Kt'tting up 
.some. 

Mr, TiioMrsoN. Your sloro is rri'dilod with liavinj; tli«' minimum 

\\aj;(‘ tor >aleswomon in this oity. !>o you Know vvliothor that is tiaii' or not? 

Mr. 'i'rcKKu. I don’t know whothor it is true or not. 

Mr. T’iiompson. Do you know of any lii^lier? 

Mr. 't'lTCKKii. I don’t know of any hi;j:li('r; no, sir. 

Mr. Tiio.mi'son. Is tlu're anythiinc luidhor that you would lik»' to stall' in eon- 
iK'clion witli .M)ur testimony? 

Mr 'rrcKKU. 'I'lie only thinj^ T think of lliat would he of interest to (he 
eonimission would he tlie ]»li.\ sieians. We re(|uire a ])hysi<*al I'xaimnafion. and 
hav(' tlu-ei' ))li\si<ians in attendance, (wo nii'ii and one woman and thrive 
nui-s(‘s, trained nurses; and I am a ji:reat believer in this kind of work, tV'e 
hav(‘ Just startial it. 

Mr Tiiovii'sox In reheard to tlie wu'lfare lili'rature, will you send us some 
of that? 

Mr d'L'i'KKU Yes, sir; I will lie very {..dad to, hut it will take some time, 
hecause wi* are Just j^i'ttiiu; it uii. 

( ’onimissioiK'r O’Coxmil Will you just (•xiilam hriedy wliat the wi'lfaie 
work is that ^ou ari' earr.\ on? 

Mr d’l CM K. ^\’ell, do \ou w'ant a lilth* description ot tlie Imildint?? 

Ml. TnoMcsoN. Y('s ; the])lans. 

Air Tcckku. On tlu' rooi ot the ImildiiiLi: we provided a t?Nninasium, a \ery 
(‘\]»('nsi\’(* hos])ital room tor <'\e, isir, nose, and throat work, dentist, chiroiio- 
disl, and, of (ours<>, a luncli room I'm the iMiiployi'i's. anil a lart?e roof ^ardi'ii 
w lii're they can uj) and ri'St, and pan of it is sih aside whi're they can havt‘ 
liisj a ([uiet time during the middle oi the da\, and take tlii'ir liooKs and scwvin^;, 
whatiwer they want aloii;^^ with (hem. 

Coiiuiiissioiici la.wox Do .\ou iiermit them to lia\e lan;;o daiici's then'? 

Mr. Tcckek No; I do not; I am aoinj; to p<'rmit them to ilanci' in tlu' tt.vm- 
nasiuni, Imt undi'r sui>er\i^ion At tlu* present time, [ havi; not ttnt that tiling 
tixial 

Connuissioni't < I'Cox mj,!,. An' (he^e sm \ i< es of the pliysicians and doctors 
furnished fi:ratis to the employi'i's? 

Mr Tuckp'k. Yes; it is. 

Comim loiK'r 0’( ’ox N'nni . Do they (*onlrihule in any way to the financial 
sufipoi't ( < this w'l'llari' work? 

Air. d'lCJ^KH, No; exceiit to tlu' mutual iM'iU'tit association, wdiicli is inde- 
I)('nd('nl. 

( ’omimsMoiK'r ( )’( ’oxnkli . You say >ou furnish three physicians, tw'O males 
and OIK' leniah‘‘^ 

Mr dh CKLU Yes; T do not mean to say they an' all (here all the time, hut 
they are all in a I P'mlance. They \isit (he hoiia's of thi' emiiloyees. That 
is a thin;;: 1 havi' onl.\ startl'd, about a year aao, and it has Ix'i'ii lound very 
satisfactory, and t think about CO pi'r i*ent of the eniployi'cs appri'ciati' it at 
the iiresent t inie. 

(’ominissioner ( )’( ’ox ,xj*;i r. Ilavi' you any data or iilea at this time as to 
how many of your emplo.M'i'S weri' aiven spi'ual attention by the doctors? 

Mr. Titi'kku. Yi's; 1 liad the doctor make' a ri'porl to me. T’lie total numbi'i* 
of patients treated for thi' tne months endiin; .luni' 1, IPH, was 4,Tk1. Tlu; 
total number of visits made to patients at (heir liomes by ])hysicians and 
nurses ending .lune 1, 1014, is 015 4’lie avi'raae numbi'i* of applicants wiioni 
w’e did not accejit for eniiiloyment, examined under life insuranci' methods, 
was 11 J ])er cent. 1 mia:hl akso add tliat tlii' food of tlu' employi'cs is undi'r 
the medical dejiart mi'iit. T havi' the medical di'partment look after tlvat to 
si'e thi'y itet pood food. 

Commissioner D’Connkul. TIave you any data as to wdiat these 11 J per cent 
was, tlie causes, the particular diseases or atllictions? 

Mr. Tuckku. No; T do not know'; that is h'ft (‘ntirely to the physician. 
That is data, T suppose, T could pet for you wuthout very much trouble. 

Commissioner O’t’oNNKnn. Well, if you will pi't it for us. 

Air. TiaKEK. Y’es; I will. 
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(The mfontialion \vas sul)MMiu(‘iitly I'urnislied by Mr. Tucker, and 

IS as f()]lo\\s;) 


(’\l sK or UK.IKC'I IOi\. 


Urine (‘Xaniinnt ion Ol 

Heart disease' ^ _ ,‘>2 

Tub(‘rcuIoM>'. 20 

Defoi'niit^ 1 

Ulironir nil o,'' I iiia I indmrsiKM , 1 

Had . 1 

Nasal deb'i nnl.' ^ ^ 1 

( Jonondica 1 

Tian'lioma 2 

Alcoliolic __ _ 5 

I'Nti laa \ (MIsiu''' . 1 

(leiu'i al appcarancos, . „ _ . 1 


Hi'afne^s . 4 

Uatuer _ _ . , 1 

1 )is<‘liarf;mf; (‘ar _ ^ 1 

rTstula.. . . , 2 


T’olal . _ _ ^ Ilk") 

d'ofal e'xaniined and acce'pte'd -ISO 

d’otal ('xaniiiKMl and la'jected. . LSo 

Total apiilicunls CAainined.. 715 


Mr. Thomi'^mx T| lias Poeai askod lu'ix', Mr. Tucker, wju'lber you rose from 
the rank^*'' 

Mr. TrcKiaa A^’('ll, 1 rose' irom tlu' ranks be<’aus(‘ I stai’ti'd in at tlu' bottom, 
but m\ k.i’!n‘dlather o\\n<-d tlu' store in the be'^onniny. and that is possibly tin' 
reason 1 had such ;.tood opi>ortumt,\ . And 1 usi'd that o])poi‘tunity to j^ood 
ad\anla;4«‘. There'lore', 1 did rise' fiami the' rinks, because' he' starle'el me in at 
tlu' belt lorn, and wante'el me' to h'arn the' biisiiie'ss t horenmdily. 

Mr 5 noMi'sox. And 1 A\oiild like' aKo t<i ask, Mr. 'I'ucke'r, ^\he'ther or not the 
inanaLiers usuall.\ come up from tin' ranks? 

Mr. Tre'Ki-.ia In o1h«'r store's? 

.Mr. Tito.M I’sox. We'll, ymr ele'jia rl nu'iit lie'.nls in \our steire? 

Mr. 'I're kkh. ( Mi. \ e's. 

Mr. 'Fiiom I'seix. What are' >our lioiiis ef labor? 

I\Ir Tre'Kru. .M.\ Innirs of labeir? 

Ml'. Tiio\( rseix. Ye'S, sir. 

Mr. Tie'kiu. dTie'.v aie' Irom 1) efehuk in the nieirninn until about half past 0 
at ni;;ht, and sonie'tnne's a pre'at eh'al late-r. 

('ommissione'r ( ! miri'.i'sox. Mr. Tin ke'r. separating: >our we'lf.ire' work inte) 
virtuall.\ twei classes, elo \ on re'uarel preipe'i* \enlilalion anel sanitatiein as phi- 
lanthropy, or as an obimmtion ])i‘ope‘rl\ re'stin^' em the' e*mplo> e'rs? 

Mr. 'IT'e'KKii Itoth, 

Uominisstom'r ( ! \i:i;ri seix. A'e'in ilat nm ainl sanitatnni is a ])hilaiithre)])y, isn’t 
it 

^]\\ Tre KMl. It Is beCll. 

Commissieiin'r <! mirk i sox. Ile>\\? 

Mr. 'IT'e’isM!. Ib'e-aiisi' ( think' it is a thimr that is e'emiina; into \oc:ue' nnire 
than it Use'll to. anel I think that it is a \e'r\ ne'i'i's^a r.\ lliiiej; that was not 
apiire'e-iate'el until some' ]>e'ople' took it Uji Irom the' idnlanthropie- point of vic'w 
in the' be'Ltiiniino. \e)^\, T think it will bee-ome a jirae-tie-al sedn'iin'. 

( ’ommissioiu'r < J mmu 'i sox Ho wni be'ln'\e* that ,m e'lnplo.M'i' has any riaht to 
put liis einplovee's in epiarte'rs that are' not lU'ope'rly M'lililate'el and sanitation 
lireevnh'el for? 

iMr. dTn'Ki:i!. No, T do not lliink in' has. 

Uommissioni'r (I \ki;kj sox. Tlie'ii it is a moral oblmation e>n tin* e'lnjiloyer, 
isn’t it'-’ 

Mr. TrcKi.R. Ye’s, 

Uommissioin'r ( J Meimrsox’. Now, for this otlie'r phase of it Ihe're, t k^rant yem 
1 woulel init that on a dille'rent basis. 

Mr. Tre'K'KR. Ye's. 

(5)mnns>,ione'r ( J xkkktso.x. I only wante'd to si'parate' those' thinks that pro- 
vnle for de'i ein > and huinaiiitarianism anel would you e'emsieh'r that the man 
wdie) furiiishe'il only those', the e*niplo.\ e'r, laid any rikht to hlow his biikle that 
lie was a iihilanthrojiist ? 

Mr. T’re ki:h. A\'e'll, I think In' wouhl be' I'xakiteral ink a little' if he diel. 

rominissioin'r G xinnersox. That is all. Mr. Uhairmaii. 

Ae-tiiik (Tiairnian Gommoxs Ho you have' a e-onimission syste'iiU 

Mr. Tre’KKR. W5' elo not. but w'e have' the so-ealle'el p. m.’s in the commission 
exjire'ssion. H. m ’s are' eaitire'ly eliHe're'nt from comniissienis to my minel. We 
elei pay ]). ni.’s in a yo'cat niaikx elepartme*n1s 
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CX>nimisslonor Gakketsox. Will you explain p. m.’s? None of us bad a dry- 
iroods education. 

Mr. Tl'('kf.r. a p. in. is a coinndssion jj^iven on a certain kind of inercbandise 
to interi'st tlie sales people in s(‘llint^ it. 

(’ounnissioin'r ( J Ainucrsox. U(‘ally a bonus system ai»pli(Ml tn ccrtnin things? 

Mr. Tr( kfh. Really a bonus system anplied to c<M-tain tlnnns h is n snsPmii 
that, 1 nimbt say, is dyin.u out in our store, because I behe\e in u strai-lit salai.\ 
as a lh('(»r\. 

A<-tinK ('liairinan (V)m.moxs Then Ix'sides that there is nolhin^^ (hat \\ouhl 
b<' called a commission on sales? 

Mr. '^1 (’( MK No; not (hat 1 would t(‘rm a connni.ssioii on sales. Wh* ha\e m 
two deparrineids — we ha\e ^oi two d(']>ar( iikmUs in wbieli we p:ive pi'ojih' a 
p('rc(mtac:e on their sah'S. To my mind it is ('\a<ll\ (li<‘ sanu' thlna as a 
straitrhl salary. A siramlit salary is tlu^ tliiiia 1 believe^ in thoronahly 

Actin^^ (Miairiuan ('ommons. You are inelnavl to <lo awa\ with all eonimi-- 
sions or an.Nthinii: of (hat Kind and y:(d to (he strait^ht salary? 

Mr Tr< Kra Persona]1.^^ that is my vnwva 

Aetinii: (Miairniaii Gommoxs. And > on Imd that (hat furnishes as ^uaait in- 
diH'eiiK'nt (o tlu' sah‘s jH'ople to push sah'S as when you ha\(* a commission or 
a p. Ill s\s((Mn? 

Mr 'Ti ( KEU. JMy opinion of it is that it does. 

A(‘tinh (hiaii'iin'in ('ommoxs. You must ('veielsi' sonu‘ other mdiiciMuent Huai 

bi'siih's-- — 

Mr d'l ( Is] a ( interru])! inj; ) . No; I don't lliinlv so I bi'kawa' if you jzet (he 

sah'S ])('o])l(‘ intia (‘"-(ed m (he work and c:e( (heir heart in (he ri^ld plac(\ (hey 

vill work ius( as hard without olfiaaiiLr (luaii a ]>ri/e. 

Actina: ( 'tiairiiiaii (’ommo.ns. Wh'll, \ou aiijx'ar to hav(‘ sonu' M‘ry ^aiod 

iiK'thods of colleetioii <»f vour stad (luai, do \ ou not, or ]>rohably (he hiuh 

salarii's (hat > ou j)a.\ hixes you a hi^h-^rade statf (hat doi's not lus'd inonc- 
(ar.v or i>h\sical iiiduetaiuads? 

Mr. Tn isi i:. M’ell, I tr\ lo <lo (In' s(‘l<M(iiiir <d' all (he staff myself I have 
an assistant, ((m-uumI (hi‘ “ snixa intmident,'’ who, at tlu' pia'siait (iiik', has beiai 
doin.u most of that IxM-aust' I li.ixi" beiai o<*cui>U‘d in the luwc building;, but ordi- 
narii.N I t r\ to do it ail m\ sell'. 

Aeiine: (’hairnian Go\i\io\s. What wias' tlu' watt<'s ]>aid tue >ears atm, or 
liack a-^ far as .sou ha\(' i ('collect ion, eompar<'d with what lIu'V ait' now, (best' 
fmiirt'S (hat you hast' yist n us'-* T nu'an to a<‘l what has Ix't'U Hit' inert'ase in 
ssaires, a 'd also tlu' rt'diution in hours'^ 

Ml', d'l ' I'-Pv. YlakiiiLT a rouah yuess in ssayes I svoiihl saw that du'i't' has 
Iteeii an iii i‘'as(‘ of 15 or HO p<'r c(‘nt, but T am only LUU'ssim? at (hat. 

Actimr ('hairman Gosimoas Tn 10 .st'ars? 

.Mr 'I'l ( isi I!. 5'es, sir; J should think so. 

Actiim ('haii’inaii Gosisiovs. lb»sv about (lit' ri'diiction in hours? 

Mr d'l ( M !( Tlu' i-edue(ion of hours- Wt' list'd to ojK'H at o'clock, sv(' 
(hoiu^dit it was a little too early, and wt' opt'iu'd at M :t0. and that ran aloinr 
tor a nuinber of years, linally svt' eanu' to (he e<uu‘lusnm (hat 1) o’clock ssas 
tiiiK' ('iiouah, so we (»]x'ned at 1) o'cloclc Just about a year aao, and have' bei'ii 
doiiiLC that evt'r siiictv 

A(tm,H (diairinan ( ’osi sioxs. Then, (Ids S<iturday vacation starts in this 
summer''' 

Mr. d’l ( KER. Y('s ; starts in (his sumnu'r. T’.u' (l<»sina all day Staurday 
starts this suinnu'r — that is, duriiiLC .fuly and Aumist. 

ActiiiLt Ghairman (’omwons. So, diirin.a the 10 .sears sou has(' Ix'i'ii gradu- 
ally nslucina: tlu* svork? 

Mr, TreivKR. Y('S. 

7 \(tin,u Ghairman (Vssimons. Was your commission system or p. m. s.sst(*m 
cpiite presah'Ut 10 .sears aj^to? 

Mr. Tin l^ER. No; it lU'ver has boon very pnwalent. 

Actiiif^ (diairniaii (’omsions. Durint^ the holiday s<‘ason or other periods dur- 
the s(*ar, tlu'i’C' an* tinu's svlu'ii you larjj;<‘l.S' incri'ase the numlu'r of em- 
plo.veos? ^riiorc* ari* s(*sa*ral hundi*('ds, 1 Judt^e. in tlu* holida.ys? 

Mr. TtiCKKR. You nu'au an incr(*as(* of siwu'ral liundreds? 

Acting Gliairman Gommons. In the (‘iiiployec's? 

Mr. Tucker. We do not increase v<'ry t;reatly at the holiday season, of 
course, we do increase. 

Commissioner O’Gonneel. What method have you adopted, then, in s<‘lectmt? 
the lielp'^ l>o they iia.ss physical examinations at all? 
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.Ir Tik'Kkh, I am you l)roii;;lit that up. Wo do not require phyhUMl 

(‘.xaniinut ion unI(‘SH an individual wants to stay there, or we want an individual 
to slay tlier(! alter a period of do days. Tliat gives us an opportunity to see 
w ii('tl](‘r 

Commissioiuu’ 0’(!oN^^:l.l. tinterruiiting). Temporary employment? 

?vlr. qhu ivi'ia. Yi‘s. tomporary employimuit. 

( 'ommissioner O'Conmm.. Do you liave any lines of diserimination against 
(‘Uiployees on tlu' basis of nationality or race? 
iMr. q’ucKi u. No. 

Mr. 'Phomj'son. Is .\our store a part of itie Clatlin stori's" 

Mr. qh < Ki ll. I don't know just what you moan by lhal 'J’he I’niliMl Dry 
(Joods ( !o ari' sto< kliolders in it. 

Mr. 'riioMi’SoN. Is your store oonneoted with the Claliin chain of sLon^s*^ 

Mr. I’lKivUH. As slockhohU'rs w<* are eonms'ted with tluMn, yes 
Mr. Tiiomp.son. Do they l^a^e any say in the running of >our store‘s 
Mr. Tia ki u. No. 

Mr. d’lioM I’soN. None w]iale\er? 

Mr. Tn{ i\KR. No. 

Mr. qhi()Mi‘so\. You are stockhohhu’s in that ehnin? 

Mr. Tu( KI K. Tlu‘ rnit(‘d Dry Coods Co are stoekhohlers in Lord Taylor’s. 
Mr. q’lioMi’sox. And tlu^ Lnited Dry (IoimIs Co. is llu' owmer or i iinma' of 
tlu' Chitlin liiu' of stoi'es''' 

.Ml'. Ti'oki II Well, now, so far as I know'. 1 am not very familiar with that 
I simiily know them as stockholder.s, and Mr. Sti'wart of our board of directors 
Mr. 'I’lioMrso.N. 'I'liat is all. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS NELLIE SWARTZ. 


Mr. Tiio.mi’son. Will \on gi\e ns .\our naim'. .\onr address, and your occu- 
pation ? 

Miss Sw'\KTZ. Nellie Swartz, 77 Irving Plmas o(<‘upalion, e\ecnti\(' si'ci'ctary 
of tlie Consumers’ Lisague. New' York City. 

.Mr. ’Piio.M rsoN. Will you speak just a little bit louder so they can Ikmi’ 
wluit yon sjiyV 

Ilow' long ago was tli(‘ Consunuu's’ Li'ague organized, if .mmi know' 

Miss Sw \in'/. About *Jd .vears ago 

Mr. dhioMOsoN. W'hat is tlu' <»l>iect and purpose of its organization'^ 

Miss Sw \irrz. I'lie Coiisumm's' la^agm^ is a Nolimtai'y organization of con 
sumers, whose’ aim is. through public opinion and public s(aitini(Md to improve 
industrial e'ondilions among wonam and children 

.Ml'. d’lio.M I'so.x lias it got a ]>rmt('d constitution and b.\ -laws'' 

Miss SwMriz. Vos, it has. 

iMr. Ttio.nd’son. W’ould you bi’ willing to lurnisli a <o)>.\' of it? 

Miss Sw \iri/. Yes; I would be* M‘rv glad; I baxe* if here*. 

(Keceixeel and marke*el “Swartz’s Lxhibit No. 1, .lime* I'J, 1014.” d’he (*\.hibit 
was submitte'el in printe’d form ) 

.Ml'. TiienMi'sox What is the* im'mbi'rship of tin* consume'is’ league? 

I\liss SwMriz. About .d.ntH). 

]\ir. TuoMi’sox. M'here* is its me*m]M*rship located g(‘ne*ral1y? 

IMiss Sw XKi’Z. Locateel in Create*!- Ne>w' York. 

Mr. Tno.xii’sox. Entire‘h in Cn*ale*r N(‘W \ork? 

Miss Sw \iriz. Not entiie'l.x ; the* suburbs. We* I'emie from White Plains. 

Mr. d’noMPsoiX. In oth<*r words, it does not extend to Chieago or any otin'r 
])lace'? 

Yliss Swxiriz. No; that is eo\e*i'e*el b.v the* National Consum<*rs’ l.eagm*. 

Mr. q’HOMPsoN TIk'u it is part of the national organization? 

Miss SwAK’i'z Yes. 

l\lr. TiioMi’seiN. The national organization has Iiranches in most eif the large*!' 
citii's and various State's? 

Miss Sw'.xuTZ Y(‘s ; has hrane'lies in the larger cities anel the eliffe’rent States 

]\Ir. qhiOiM I’so.x. Ill othe*r worels, it is a sort of a subordinate leieal, as it 
were, of the* internatiemal ? 

JMiss Sw'MtTz. Yes. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. ilas your h'ague Inu'e, the New^ York branch, made an in- 
vestigation of (lepartiuent-ston* clerks? 

Miss SwAUTZ. We have* made a very recent investigation of the cexnelitiona, 
particularly in the smaller and neighborhood department stores, and that 
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matter has not boon disoussod at this ljoari!i^, and I should like to give you, 
if 1 ma>, the information wldoh wo have Kathoml, of Iho hours in tho sm.allor 
noi^dd)oriiood doi)artmont stores. 

Mr. 'FnoMi’soN. llavo you got that briefly tlu'n'? You might give it as 
bri(*lly as you will? 

iMi^s Sw \KTz. fldu'.so store's inolude stores where' go Is tn‘o ('luployc'd, wheaa' 
tlu'H' ar(' soiiK' 10 to HO girls I'miilo^od. In llu' smalk'r m'iglihorhood stort'S. 
\V(' took ui> this situation, if I might pre'lae'o my remarks, to ses' how they 
won' (*om]ilying with tho nt-hour law. A study was made' of lid storiN srh'di'd 
at iMiidom, and w (' found, first, that maii.\ ot the' steere's, 1 think Id of tlu'tn, 
we'j-o conforming to the' dt-hour law, anel that theyse' store's, some' of the'm, for 
tli(' s.'iko of tlie'ir traelo, fe'lt that ilie'.v must k('e‘|) oiK'ii Saturday nights, but 
th(',y wi'Vi' ai'ranging tlie'ir e-le'rks in shifts, see lliat seeiiie' of the' girls could 
luiM' a nieerning or an afte'rneeeen otf a \\e'e'k Thew we're ceenforimng tee the law. 

One' of the'.''!' store's \\e' feniiiil \iola(e'el the' Tel heeiir law. d'he' te'stimony is 
secureel from tho girls thomse'lve'.s. In eaich store' wc' intorvu'w ove'r thre'o 
girls, so that \\(' got the' same' eipinions froin ('ae'li girl. One' eef those store's 
llie gills are weirking 77 lienirs a we'e'k; aneetlu'r 7d ; anothe'r (it); anothe'i' (>7; 
aneithe'r (><1; one' dS : anel tuei .d7 ; anel eeiie' dd ; anel eem' aleout dd, making JO 
store's that we'ie' \iolating the' dl-henir law, ae-eoreliiig !<• enii' .indgnie'iii. Ami 
wa' ha\e' re'porte'd the'se' to the' eU'parl nie'iil eef labor, am! I might sa.v a word, 
toe), about (he* v.ication ]>eeli< \ eef the'se* store's 

We found that Id eent eef the* dd eef the'se' steere's we're* e'illu*r met gi\ing ^ ae'a- 
taeiis <i( all or gning the'iii witheent pay. 

Mr d’no.Mi'sos Wdiat eliel ,\eenr eei-aanizal l<en e1<e with re'fe're'iu'e' to tin' steere'S 
that you liml e'eenfeerimng tei the* law ami the' steere's yeeii timl who dee met ('eeiifeerm 
tee the* law. eer w he> ele) iieit gi\e' siie'li weeiking e'eemlit ieeiis as ,\(eu he'lie've' slneiilel 
<'\ist, not with re'le're'iie'e' to Slate' eer governmental inatte'rs, hut witli I’e'fe'ia'iiee^ 
tee yeeur imlivielual weerK? 

Miss Sw Mnz We' pnhlisli freem tune' to time', ami 1 w'oilld lee* glael to hie' 
tins with the* e-eeinmissieen, what wa* e-all Iho lae-ts ahoni the* re'tail sleeros, ami 
wa* urge* tlio leiilehc not tee jeatreenizo th*' s|oj'(>s whe-re* eemeldnens aro had. 

Mr. Tiiee\i i'se)\. Will .\e)U tile* theese* with tin* e-eeinmission? 

Miss Sw \i;i/ I will lee* \e'rv glael t'>. 

(Ih'ce'ixe'd and inaike'd “Swartz's I'vhihil Xee ‘2”) 

(The* witiu'ss lie'ia' suhmitte'd a lennle'el paniphh't e'utitle'el. “ Vae-atieen 'Time' 
Pulle'Iiu eeii SiinniH'r ('eemlnions in lie*tail Steere's, Ma.v dd. 101 t, issik'd h,v tin' 
Cieeiisun,' '-s’ Lc'ague' eel the' eaty eef Ne'w ^e)rk.”) 

Mr. T''eMi’so\. ^'eeii luiM' speeUe'ii With re'fe'i'e'iie'O (ee (hoso sninlh'r steere's, 
wine'll \(en ha\o i n\ e'st igate'd, e'eem-e'i ning the' eehservanea' of tho d Idneni’-a- w e'('k 
law. llavo >eeu an,\ thing tuiMlu'r to say walh re'te're'nea* to the* onforee'im'nt 
eef that law' and the* eeleM'rvane’e' eef it le.\' the' jn'ine-ipal sOere'S In'ro? 

IMiss .Sw.MMz. 1 want tee say the* e'nfeere-e'ine'nt eef the* d-t-heeiir 1aw" is ve'i’y 
didnaill and nnsat isfacteery, and will re'inain see nidil tho inorcantih' law' ceeii- 
liiins Ilie* same* lei'eevisieeii feer the* peesting eel Ineui’S that is oeentailK'd in the' 
(ae'tor.\ law', ddial is, se'e*lnen 77 eef the* fac(eei\ law make's it e-eeniieiilseery that 
the* eewnors or nianage'rs eef fae teene's post nt ;i e-eeiispicmeus phie'e* se-ln'diih's 
sinewing tho oxae-f tniu' and Ineiir teei* e'ae-li e'inplo>e'0 feer e*ve'ty hour eel the' 
we'e'k. It is ve'ry eliflicult leer the* morcanlilo nisjeocteers to ('iileerev the.' ine'rcan- 
tih' law' until that preevisnen is maeU'. 

Tin'll, again, we' lune* eenly dl more-antiU' inspoe'leers feer Ihe* Stale' eef Ne'\e^ 
Yeerk, wdiiedi is a \or,v inade‘e]iiato mimhor. 

IVIr. TneiMi'sox. Doe's eevortinio ('xist in the' sleere's, so far as your iiivostiga- 
tie)ii has goiio, in Ibis eity? 

Miss Sw'Airrz, In tlie'se' st<ere“^ I havo jiisl montnein'd? 

Mr. dhiOMPsoN. Anel tho large'i* steere'S? 

Miss Sw'AiiTz. I weeulel like* tee give' a re'peirt eef tin* ovorliine' w'eerk at (dirist- 
nuns tniio. 

Mr. '^TiiOMi'SON. Yeeii may eh) see. 

Miss SwAinz. Last (Mnislin.as this is. Wo feeiiml last Dhrlstmas timo that 
d4 steere's in Ne'W' Yeerk eleese'd te) Iho puhlie- at d ee’e'hee'k, and that ono Steero 
close'el at 7, and that thre'e* re'inaim'd opon until Id. Tho hours of Iho eethor 
store's, which we' are* ahlo (e) inve'sligato chesoel at varying hours, ami the* hours 
ran something like this: 6.45, d.lO 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Just a ininuto. In referring to those first 
stores that you havo named by numbers, were they tho largest stores, or the 
larger class of stores? 
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Miss SwAUTz. Yos; the hir^sT (lef):ii-tnKMit siorc's. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, tlu' stores tlial jou are just going to refer to, are 
tli(‘y till' larger elass stor(‘s? 

I\tiss SwAirrz. Sonu' of tlK'in an* tlie larg<‘r elass. 

I\Ir. Tiio.m I’ so.x. \ ou <‘aii ii<»t slat<‘ wliieliV 

Mass SwAR'i'z. 1 can rini slate. 1 ^\lil 1 k‘ ghul to tile this with flu' eoininis- 
sioii. It gives sojik^ of the data. 

Mr. '’IhioM I'so And eonid .v<hi gi\e us any inor<‘ detail with referenee to th(‘ 
lare<'r stoiH'S later on V 

Miss S\\ MM/.. ^ es : 1 can. '^Idie oIIkt stoia's, tlu'' (losing hours was about 
10, 10.10, 10. t.», Ib'JO, 10. 1.), lO.RO. ddiat is tlu* wei'k hefori' ( 'lirist mas. Tdu' 
M’(H‘k Ixdbie (’hristmas was <'X(Mn})t in IIk' (h'part nieiU stori's, if you nMueni- 
ber, in tlu' law. And tluai it ran 10 Id, lOI’.O, lO.i’O, 1()..'>0, 10.40, and the 
night lu'foH' ( 'hristmas till 1 1 .‘10, 10 K), lo.bl, Ktg.l, 10 bl. night Ixd’ore (’hnst- 
mas until 1 I go ; (Mb, 10 l.b, lo.go, JO.bO, 10, 10. lORO, ih(‘ night bidoia^ Christ- 
mas also. 4'hos(‘ were tlu‘ closing liotirs of th(‘ ston', when the store* wotild 
clos(' lot h(* i>ubli(*. 

Mr. ''I'lioMi’so.x. Jlav(* >oti made* any study of tin* iihesnal ('ITt'cL of long 
hours (Ml the* work(*rsV 

iMiss Sw'Aiiiz. 44ie' consumers’ league have taken the te'^timony of omin(*nt 
ph\sicians, both in England Jind Ame‘rie*a, who have* sttidiesl the* short work- 
ing day (or woiik'H, and th(*y ha\(* t(*s(ili('d that women standing for many 
lioiirs a day i(*sulls in phesical strain, cspiH'ialK to (he* ardics ot tin* l’e*(*t, 
olle'ii causing fallen arclu's, and to ihe* sium*, and girls betwe'e'ii 14 and 18 
jK'lvic (rouble and s(*i’ious (‘(f(*cts after marria'a* 

Ml’. TincMi’soN. II. ne you got this iirinle'd or in writte'ii foim? 

Miss Sw \KTz. I liave it printe'd. 

IMr. TifoMi'sox. AMnild >011 lie willing to tile* it? 

Miss Sw\uiz. V'e'ry ghni to; \e'S. 

Mr. 'Thom i’so\. To what e\l<>nt is the* law' n'lpiiring s('ats to lx* sniiplied 
(‘mi)loye(*s aflecte'd in this city, if :e on know? 

Miss SwAiriz. In Justice* to tlu* im'i chants, l haw* found that in the maiorily 
of IIk* slor(*s s(‘a(s aia* provid(*d for the* giiN. but IIk'.v an* discouraged by the* 
tioorwalkers and h(*ads ot (h'partmcnts liom iming th(*m. ddiat fact has all 
lu'e'ii brought out in tin* l('s(imony iK'fore* the* taotorv investigating (‘ommission. 

It has b('('n our e‘\p(*rh‘nce* it is discouragi’d by the tloorwalki*! s and h(*,ids 
<>f (h’liart ments from using (he* si'ats. 

I\lr. Tiio\ii*so\. Have* you imnh* any in\e*s( igatiftii <d‘ tlu* \entilation of tlu* 
de’partnu'nt store's in this city? 

Miss SwAiriz We* Iuim* not, allhotigh w'e* gel a gre'at many (‘omplaints. both 
from [latrons and emi)loye'<‘!^, of the* ^ e'lit ilat ion, ])ar( icularl\ in (he* bast'nu'nts 
tind sulil)as(*me'n(s, and it is a epie'stion that e*\pe*rts (lis;igre*e* on, and T think 
it ought to lie give*ii care*fiil e*onsid(*rat ion Some* ot mir members go so tar as 
to say that the emplo.emeiit ot pe'ople* iinel(*i ground should be* prohibited. 

iMr. ''I’lio.Nti’sox. You made* no re'port on that subje'ct"'' 

Miss Sw \i;rz. No. sir; I ha\e' not. 

Mr. Thom I’.soN. ila\e‘ >on maele* anv in\e*s( igation of the* ext(*nt of tire ]U’()- 
te*ction and the* [lo^sibilit \ ami the'elte'ct ot a tiann*? 

(Miss SwAUiz. 'The* consum(*rs' l(*,igue* 1e*e*ls (hat the tire* hazarels in dejiart- 
me'iit store's are* iia rt iciilarle gre'at tor tlire'e* re*asons: First, be'cause' of the* large 
ojien lloor siiace* in (he* store* , second, the* e'Xposure* ed' so much intlammabh* 
goods; and third, the* impossibility of discipline* among the* thoiisanels of cus- 
tome'i’s that might be* shut in the're*. The* h'gislation for lire }trot('ction in de- 
liartnu'iit store's lags way be'hinel that in factorie's. 

Mr. TiieiMi’soN. lias >e>ur h'ague take'ii tins up wdth the* store proprietors? 

Miss Swwirrz, Me* ne*\'e*r ha\e* elone tliat. 

IMr. d’uo.M F.sox, Ne'\e*r have*? 

IMiss SwAK’i'z. 'Plu'y may 

Mr. 4 ’iioaii*sox (inlerruiiting) Have* ye>u made any report eui that subject 
and luiblislu'd it? 

IMiss SwA'inz. No; we have not. The ceunrnittoo on safety has made a re'jiort. 

Mr. Tno.Mi'sox. What is the attitude of vour league toward the union of 
retail cle*rks as a nie*ans of be*tte*ring e-onditions*^ 

Miss Swartz. We*II, as T stale*d, (he* consumers’ league aiiprotie'lie's this sub- 
ject from a dilTerent angle* than the eirganization ; worke'rs are tipproaehe*el 
from tile organization of the public, and of e*onsumers. P>ut we are, of course, 
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very much interested in any or}?nnlzatlon that would help hotter the conditions 
of the workers. Some of our meinhers, individual members of the league, are 
V(U'y much interested in it. 

Mr. Tiio?^!I'S()n. Have you any opinion as to whetlier, in the case of such 
laws as tlie r)-t-lionr-a-\\ eek law, lh(‘ mutual lanudit law. ov ;iny other laws that 
might be passed dealing with stores, these laws could be l)('tter enforced by 
State factory insja'ctors or by an organization of the employ<H‘s? 

Miss Sw \i:tz. 1 flunk tlie organization of em|)loy(‘es could liel]) it materially. 

Mr. 'Thomcsox. Are you the Swartz referrc'd to by i\Ir. Schwartz on the 
stand yestm-day? 

Miss SwMM'z. 1 am. 

Mr. dhioMcsox. Ac(‘ompanied him on the Msit to the Ihoomingdalt^’s store? 

Miss Sw \i:tz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. dhioiii'sox. flave you anything to say dlflV'rently from wliat lu' said 
with radVrcnce to w liat \ou found tlier<'? 

Miss Sw \Ki:'. I dill’or with Mr. Schwartz on two statimumts which he madi': 
OiH' in regard to IIk' ojii'ning in tlu' toilet on tlie hith floor. I wc'iit in flu're. 
and. as 1 recall if- as I nMoemlna’ Mr. Seliwarfz's testimony, lu' ti'stiluMl tiiat 
that opi'Uing was ‘J-1 by .‘Id inch<‘S ami b or d teet Irom tlu‘ tlooi*. Now, as 
I r(H*all that opening, it is a narrow^ opmnng, jirobably VJ inelass long and li 
or h inclK'S wide, and it is at tlu' top when' tla‘ iiartition Joins onto the 
((Mling. It tipi>arently exists because there was a pii)<‘ running fj’om one 
toilet to tlie other. 

JMr. Tiio.M i*sox. \V('1I, liow' high was tlie opening from the bottom of the 
lloor ? 

Miss Sw \Krz. Well, T should say about \'2 1e<‘t. thougii 1 admit I am not 
M'r.v good on distances. It would not ln‘ j>os,sible to look through as ^ir. 
Schwartz has testiliiMl. 

Mr. dhroMi’soN Any oflu'r sfatiam'ut in that regard? 

Miss SwAiii'z. Xo, sir. 

Mr. Ttiom rsox. Is tluMi* any statement \ou would iiki^ to make of any kind? 

Miss Sw \iiTz. Xo, sir. 

Acting ('hairman ('ommoxs. WY' ar<' much obligi'd to ^oii, Miss Swairtz. 

Mr. TiiOMCsox. ]Mr. (hrnon. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES L. GERNON. 

I\rr, T roMPSON. Mr. fJernon. gi\<‘ us ^\our address and ]josition, though I 
I tliink y >o Iium' doiu? tliat bolone 

Mr. (Jkicnox. Janies L. (h*rnon, eliH'f mercantile inspector; business otlici', 
Xo ,‘1S1 I'Ymrih A\(*nu(‘ 

Mr. TiioMi’sox Ml’, thamon. n'fia’ring to tin* Y 1-hour-a-w (S'lc law’ for woimai, 
will >oii say geiUM’ally that that is ellectivi' in department stores and otlua' 
stores in Xew’ York (’ity? 

Mr. (h'.Kxox. Xo. YY)u must Ixnir in mind that tli(‘ bl-hour law’ w’as Just 
K'cmilly (Mia< ted ami was sigiu'd by tin' go\oinor on eithm’ tla^ ^ 1th or tlie Idth 
(lay of Ajiril. This act took (.hfcal imiiK'di.il (‘l> — (|Uil(‘ difkaamt Irom all (iri'- 
A ions acts Avhieh gav(‘ from the Time tie' bill was sigmal until tin' following 
October in which to go into foia^ce J'liis year it wemt into cdTect immediatc'ly 
and until yc'stc'rday w«‘ did not lia\(‘ the luiiited copic'S of the law’ to give 
information to any employcu’ as to what the law’ ri'ally was. 

Mr, TiiOMPsoN. in your opinion, Mr. Gernon, w’ould it be ditlicult t«T ascer- 
tain the liours of W’omen and children labor in departnumt stoix's as now 
managed ? 

Mr, Olunox. Ilefore I answ’or tliat T would likeg uiioii my own information, 
to ascertain what yon call a d(‘partimmt stone 

Mr. Thompsox. Well, take tliese stores w'ho are members of the retail dry 
goods jisRoc’iatioii. 

Mr. (JLiiNON. Well, but they are not the only department stores. The term 
“deiiartment store,” from our exiierieiice, is a vm-y broad ome Almost ev(‘ry 
drug store in this city is a dejiartment store. E\ery 5 and 10 cent store and 
every o and 9 cent store is a (huiartment store. And wiien you come down to 
the average small store W'lth a small numlier of employee's, it is a de^iiartmeiit 
store, because in the development of the present day selling space is valuable 
Therefore, they w’ill sell shoes, corsets, clocks, suits, gowns, and ev(T.vthiiig in 
a small store *25 by 1(X) feet. And, personally, from the statement here I can 
not tell what character of store I am to testify on. If you mean just wdiat do- 
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pjirtiueiit stores that are members of the retail merchants’ organization, may- 
Ite I can 

Mr. I'lioMPsoN (int(Tnipting). Maybe I can help you — assuming tlie word 
(I(‘j)art iiKMit is (Iroppod from the statement you have— the law relates to all 
stores, does it notV 

INlr. (Jkhnon. ^ es. That clears the situation conslderahly. 

Mr. Thomcson. Now, takt‘ it with nTiaaaici' to all stones, would it he diffi- 
cult to ascertain tlie Iiours of labor of women and children emiiloyed in these 
stores? 

Mr. (Jkrnon. Not if we had the kind of law' I havi^ asked for for the last 
five yiairs. 

Mr. Thompson. That is wdiat I want to g(‘t at. I understood you had some 
suggi'stion in that iH'gard. What ana'iidiiumt do you suggest? 

Mr. (ii'KNON. We would nspiire the posting of liours tlie same as in a fac- 
tory. You must reiiKMiilxu' tins l.iw sa;^s P liours a day, luit you can iiermit 
them to work more. The luiiployee can legally w'ork during tlie period from 7 
o’clock m tlu' mol Ming until 10 o’cloi'k at night, a piu’iod of 15 hours, and it 
jirovides that shouhl th(‘ (‘luployei work a greater numlier of hours a day tlu' 
aggregate' time' must he taki'ii I rom .some day in th(‘ weH'k, so, as a matti'r of 
enictre (aiieiit of tlu' law, the inspector must jirove that he workc'd more than 
0 hours a da.\, whicli is imiiossible, unh'ss he olism’ves that emiiloyee working 
more' lliau tlu‘ ‘.)-hour <lay. 

Mr. I'lioMcsoN Well, in your oiiinion, fi’oiii that \ery fact, Mr. (lemon, th(‘ 
regulation of the huv as written and as iiropo.scal would necivssarily be vi'ry 
ditlicuO by a Stale labor departnieait, would it not? 

I\Ir. O KNON. Yes, sir. Tins jiresi'iit law imposes dithcult les — it is not any 
more <lillicuil than it was to eiiforoe llu' (id-hour Iaw\ Tlu' laws were the' 
same', exe-e'pl with the e'xe'e'jdmn of the e hange' tre>m 10 hemrs a elay te) 0 hours 
a day. 

Mr. 'riioTUPseiN. This epie'stion has not hes'ii lere'se'iite'el to you, hut. I will ask 
you now, De) yem think the' orgaiiizatiem ed tlu* e*mpie).\ eu's of a store ceuild bet- 
ter bring about an enle>rc(‘me*nt e>f the* law' Inning the eh'tails of that Jaw? 

JMr. (ii-K.NeiN. I say im. and I say (hat as a me'iiibe'r e>f an organization. In 
our si.\ ye'ars’ e'\pe*ru*nee* we* ha\e* yi‘t tei rcee'ne the supi)e)rt eef one einiileiyee 
in any characle'i* of store* in the* State* ed Ne'W' Yeerk. We* lane* geme so far--in 
the be'ginniug we* we'iit se) tar as te> suhpeena the*m, hut imw' W'e take (heir 
alhela\it as te) tlu* hemrs; ami m the* he*giiming e)t the* e'lil’orce'ine'nl e)f tliis law 
in 1P0S, w he'll we* took (lie'se* allidavits. naturally the* eimpleiye'e* te'stitieel leu* the 
omploye'r ami cemi raelicle*d e*\ e*r,\ thing in the* alhehnit So th.it, as a matter 
of .ilistie*e te) tlie e*m|)le)\ e*e. we* stoppe'el that nu'thoel of ]»re)e‘e*dure. 

Mr. TiieiiM i>se)\. We*re' (he*se* e*mplo\e*e'S eerganize'il in a union 

Mr. (ii'.iiNON. No, sir; neet that I kiieew of, at tlnit lime*. 

Mr. Phie)Mi'soN. We*ll, taking the* epu'siion — suppetsing in any of the*so stores, 
e)r in aikv ol the* ine'ide*nts that \ou sjioak ed‘, tlu* e*mple>_\ e'e*s had he'e'ii e)rganize*el 
into a union, as .\ou umle*rslaiiel — as ,\our oi ganizat lein is — ele) yem think 
tliat wemlel be* elTe'e*(i\e in lu'lping te) e'arry e)Ut the* hnvV 

Mr. (Jni:\oN. No; ne)| as e’lle*c(i\e* as a [)re)j)e'r law anel pro])e*r enforcement 
threeugh a suiJie*ie'n( numbe*r eit inspe*e-(e)i s I eeiight to say (his, in Justie‘e‘ to 
the me're’hants, I am talking luiw' eif the me*r< bants in ge'iu'ral — sine*e the 
enactment ol (his 54-he)iir hnv ])re)l)a])ly emr hiisu'st time e)t any part e)t the day 
is answe'ring the itheme as tee inepiirie'S re'lative to this law'. Tlu*y saw' 1 rom 
the* iu‘wsj)at)ers that the h*nv hael he'e'ii (*naedi*el. Ne)W, at the ])re*sent time 
we (‘idorce this hnv in first anel se‘e‘e)iul class citie's. 11' this hnv, or our 
eiiforci'iiieiit eef it, or su|»e*r\ ision of it, c\te*nele'el all over tlu* city it weiuld be a 
be'tter preiiiosition, altluiugh we wumhl have a gr(*at ele*al meere responsibility 
than W'(‘ have at the* iire.sent time. We have menu* r('sponsihili(.\ now' (lian we 
have* feirce wdtli w hie'li to do the* work; but the ave'rage dee‘ent mere'hant will 
comply with tills hnv simply because it is a hnv. TJu*re are such classexs that 
have di(licultie*s anel naturally must have semie overtime. Even with that they 
can comiily with tliis law if wu* had the adeled features of posting the hours, 
anel they coiilel imt (*vaele it very w’cll. 

For the he*nelU of the commission I w’ould like to say that shouhl a factory 
inspector walk into a facleiry and lind the emiihiyees w'orking other than the 
hours posted, he simply takes the notice from the waill, makes a copy of it, 
puts the copy on the wall, and takes the original into court, and the law says 
that is prinia facie evi<h*m*e. 

Mr. Thompson. CJoncerning the laws relating to sanitation and ventilation, 
what have you to say as to their enforcement? 
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Mr. Gernon. The vontilallon is very hart in general. The belter classes of 
stores, of course, try to cure this. The nature of the business uiakes it a liard 
matter and maizes it difficult to ^ovei-n ventilation. They have a lar^e nunilier 
of people coininjj: in there <li(Tei*ent days, such as a rainy day, whi(‘h makes 
it more dithcult to ventilate tlu' phuv than otluM* da\s. I hnv(' ri'jxM’ted in tlu‘ 
past on ventilation. This year they have chan^cHl (he law. The industrial 
board can now sid a standard. In tlie t)ast the ti'ouhU' has Ixhsi (hat we had 
no standard of vimtilation, so that whon wo attcmipti^d to iiroseeidi^ for in- 
sulhcient ventilation, the question arose as to wiio was rij^dil -wlu'ther the 
inspoctor was ri^^ht or tin' lirni. Tlu're beinj; no standard of viMitilation wa 
could do notliim^. Now, the industrial board can fix upon a standard and the 
merchant will have to (*omply with tliat standard; and the law ])re\ ions to (lie 
pr(‘sent time only affected Die basements. Now it affects all parts of the 
premis(>s 

INlr. TiioAn’soN. With nTinamce to sanitation? 

Mr. Ghiixox. The sanitation in tlu' larai' stores is ^^ood ; in the smaller stores 
liad. probably — I could j4:i\e >ou — we issued about 4,500 orders willi nine 

lnsp('(*|o]-s relative to the sanitation in stores last y<‘ar. 

Mr. 'riioMPsoN. t\4ia1 would you say with ridVu'ence to the law relatiiui; 
to minors under 10 .waits of ais' beiiuj: obsotvod? 

Mr. (Jkkn'on. In llu' laruia* storiw it is strictlv conqilnMl wdth at the jiresent 
tinua 44 h‘T-(‘ is alwavs a ]»ossibility of a child lyin;^ to tlu' mnployi'r and of it 
heinu; found out, ihit — w<‘ ar(‘ tallcina; now- 1 jiri'sunu' you an* askiiq^ the 
(piestion 111 ri'lation to tla' dejiartmeiit stonas such as most of (he (('stimony 
heiH* cdw'ii relates to. T don’t think any of tlie larger stores will take any 
chance in not I'omjili.vng with that lawa 

Mr. TiroMjasox. flow about the othm* stoiaas? 

Mr, (Jiuixox. th('r(‘ is a largi' ixu-ccntage of improvement this year. T 

found that 51 ])er cent of fornuM' >(airs and in the tive years it lias liemi re- 
duc(Ml to about 11 jxn* cinit and J think that is almost ])roor ])osi(ive of a b(4t('r 
condition in that ri'gard. Ihit 1 want to say in la'gard to that that we have 
only ('ight or uiik' inspeitors, and .von must laair in mind with this pr(‘S(uit force 
we can not covi'r Ibeslonvs (bat conu' undm* our jurisdiction in (ivi'yi'ars. T fi'el 
now' lu'obably v\(‘ lia\<‘ covensl them all — but T may b(^ w’rong about that — not 
lieing able to do it in a syslimiatic manner, or able to conqilete it within one 
year. 

Mr. dhioMPsov. What suggawtion have you to make in that coniH'Ction? I 
think b('ior(‘ whi'ii .voii wiua' tcstifving in (oniKsdion with the invi'stigation of 
the sub a '4 of child labor that .vou stated that >ou ouaht to hav(‘ many niorii 
insjHM'toi'v to COWS’ th(‘ otliwvs. How many would it tak(‘ in New York City to 
cover both stores and otiicivs? 

I\lr. GkhiNOiN'. Yon mean in Ncwv York (ht.v or in tlu' nine citiivs vv(‘ hav<' 
under our Jurisdiction? 

Mr. Thompson In Niwv York Gity. 

Mr. (Ji ivNoN Mb* woiihl n<‘(*d at U*ast 50 insjx'ctors to do the work' ])rop(*rly 
in New 'Shirk (hty- -in Gr('at<*r New b’ork. 

Mr. Thompson. And how main havi* .v^m? 

Mr. (InuNON, havi* 20 insjK'ctors for the nine cities. You must liear in 
mind with the 20 insjiectors wa* have to miforce tlu* day-iif-rc'st law throughout 
the State. dMiat is opi'rative in e\(*i.v i>la<‘(* throughout tlu* State, Iml tin* 
mercantile law' we an* r<M|Uired to (‘iitorce onlv in tlu* first and second class 
citi(*s; and in otlu'r cities it comes under tin* Jurisdiction of the iK'altli 
authorities. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything elsi* >ou would like to stati* for the fametU 
of the commission. Do >ou find that child labor is di'cri'asing in tlie stores? 

Mr, (Jkunon, Oh, it is decn*asiiig; no question aliout that. 

Mr. MYiomi’son. T ratlier took tliat fi’om vour pr(‘v loiis statement. 

Mr. Gehnon, 1 would like to say that the jx'rceiit ag(‘S that we sliow, wdiat 
w'oufd be tlie result wer<^ we alile to cover all the places in one year — whether 
that percentage would l>e higher or not I can’t say. We might find, if wi'- 
covered them all in one year’s time, w'e might liud that we had about tlie same 
average. I don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything furtlier you would like to say? 

Mr. Gehnon. I was fiere yi'sterday for a while and there was some testimony 
that was Just not right. Nor instance, tlie question of tlie 54-hour law — I 
think 1 have explained tliat. An employee can work more than 9 hours a 
day, but they cun not w'ork more than a total of 54 hours a vve(4<:. If they 
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work more than nine hours u day that titn(‘ must be deducted from some one 
day of the week. Now, I believe the commissioner of labor will correct this, 
beeiinse ho is rcaidy to assume the responsibility of reijuirin^ the posting of a 
notice. We belh've we have tliat aulhority under the industrial board. If wc 
get tliut, it ('illu'r by llu' h^gisiature or by the industrial board, \ve can have 
(hat iiosting of notice of the hours of labor, we can ver\' (aisily renu'dy the 
(piestioii of t‘x<'(“ssi\e hours. It vas teslltied lau'e yesl(*rday by an ollu'er of 
the union that th(‘ noon meal was one hour. TIh' law is l.“i iniiuites The law 
was auK'iuU'd this \(sar gi\ing iiower to reduce that, wliicii lu'rsonally I am 
opposi'd to. I tliiiik the noon hour — jiart icularly wluui W(' luair so much of 
liie wolfari' work and because thcr<‘ is a possibilit\ for soiiu* of tin' welfare 
work in t1,("^(' stoi’cs— t I k* noon naail should be* at h'ust one liour and nothing 
('Ise. I tliinl: in M(wv of the sanitation ot (he ptaci*— tliat is, (Ik* gen(*ral air 
conditions i'wn when* tliey try to maintain a good standard —tiu* air Avill 
beeoiiH* sucli (hat at least an li(uir or jiart of (hat time to got into tiie opi'ii air 
w'ould nt)t ilo (Ik* (*mj)lou'e a bit of Ii.irm. It was test died tiiat in Blooming- 
dale’s (Ik* porti'i'S weiK* ruslu'd o|f for s<'ats. Trobalily tlK'n* is no section of the 
law' WK* lia\e had as much dilliculty wi(Ii as wi* ha\e had w'llh seats. Tlie stores 
an* conii)l\ing with thesi'al law'. 'I'lu* law' is ratla*!* deb'ctive, liei-aiise it does not 
specify wliat kind of a seal shall lx* siippln'il. 1 a^ked st'\eral times tliat the 
law’ be* changed in that n‘sj»ect Aha thing is a si'at undi'r the law'; Ji box is 
a. si'at W lien (Ikw mi* a ]ioi table seat, sometmK's tin* I'lnployees change them, 
an emplo,A('(* A\dl go bi'hind 'vonu* otlu'r emplox (‘(‘’s counter and tala* (lu* seat 
away, or ma>i){* shove it iiiuh'r a counter, and it may be taken away by the 
persons a\1io clean tin* store, so (hat exeii wIk'u* (Ik* p(»li(,\ ol tlu' tirni is to jiro- 
A ide a sutlicimit luinilier id s(*ats, occasion, ilf\ wi* will lind tliat tlii'n* is not a 
suliicKMit imiiilx*!’. Then again it is tin* cum* that bi'limd the eounti'r ordinarily 
thri'i* p('o)il(' an* re(inin*d, and lla* hiAv reriuires one si'.il , and yet thi'n* may be 
a sale the Aery next day and thi*re A\ill bi* six ]>eoi)le beliind thei’e, and Axhoi'ver 
is ri'siionsibh* for that lloor has l,iih*<l to jack up a se,i( and put it tlu'n*. We 
have sugg(“'b'd, as a matter of adininistrai ion, to all the ston* su])erint(*nd(*nts, 
that th(‘y charge tlu* n*sponsibilil\ for coniplx ing with the si'at jiroblem with 
tin* individual tloor man A\ho has charge <d that particular stock. 

WTth (hat in that Avay, A\e will ]Mit (he re'^ponsibility on some one else Avho 
can S('(* it. bi'caiisi* the olde^^t stores are largi*, and it is almost impossible for 
one man to su]»('r\is(* (Ik* whob* in->titu( ion ; as lar as it n'liuires the number of 
seats, I think tin* law' is cmnplied wilh. 

W'e huAe pnc-eculi'd in many cas(*s for failun* to proAide S(*ats, and the 
courts IniAe <!oiu' mm h Ix'tli'r on that si'ctmii of the law b.\ imposing pi'iialties 
than they IniAi* in some otlu'i’s. \\'»* ha\e had lines as high as ,sd(l for failure 
to proAule seats. B,ut wlxai it Conx's to Hu* iisi* of seats it is a Ai'ry difiieiiK 
problem. I might s.iy in this coimeetioii that I liaxi* rei onmu'mh'd tliat a seat 
lie pio\ idl'd for mak* as a\(' 1I as fi*male einplo.M'es. In tin* jiresont day aax* 
lind a vi'i-.x largi* txa-i'enlagi* ol llu* men who ha\e broki'ii arches, sonii* of them 
are I’uiiluri'd, and have Aaricoso veins, and other ailments, and it is just as 
essential for men to ha\e si'ats, m my judgment, as it is for the wonii'n. 

Tdie ])oIicy m Siam* ot the stoies IS to pi'imit the enipIo.\ees (o use the seats. 
But a jiarticular buAer may think it looks b(*(((*r for his ('iniiloyees in that par- 
ticular store to st.ind uji, and we liaxi* had the profxisition jmt up to us to (irose- 
cut(* tlu* individual lm\er, but this law' sa\s (hat we must ju'osi'cute the (*m- 
jiloyer. And as a matter of enforcement, avi* di'sire to hold the lirm, because 
Ave belu've that A\hen wi* hold the lirm, aou are apt to get a better I'liforcement 
of the hiAV than if aou hold some subordinati* 

It might lx* ])ossibl(', as was d('s(‘rilx*d \(*sterday, (hat an inspector Avould 
go into a iilaci* and tiu're Avoiild be an (*\t raordmary hustle to get seats. You 
must Ix'ar in mind (liosi* stori's aie A(*ry large, and as soon as he puts his 
foot in them, he is not all over th(*m by an\ means. It takes an inspector 
from two to thri'c* da.As to inspi'ct those stor(*r'<, })arti<-ularly the stores Avhich 
hiiA’e a largv* number of childri'ii, to ('xamiiu* tlu* certiticati's. In no case can 
the emploAer lx* notified that an iiispi-ctor is coming then*. If atiAbody can 
demonstrate that to tlu* division the iiispi'ctor Avill lose his position A(*ry (luiekly. 
I do not think then* (*\er A\as an iiist.mci* of that kind ix-curred. but it miglit 
be possibh* that after the inspector n'aches the place and they realized they 
AA'cre short on S(*a(s some jilace, theA might hustle around and get some. 

There Avas sonu* ti'stimony yesterday about a closet in Bloomingdale’s. I 
noticed (his morning .Miss Swartz did not agree Avlth Mr. Schwartz, Avho testi- 
fied yesterday. When that complaint was made, oAving to the nature of it, I 
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made up ray mind that I would invohti^nite It porsonally, and I don’t think 
Mr. Scliwartz was iuirdly out of tho buildinu: until I was on the cars going to 
Bloomingdale’s and while there was a condition such ;is he (k'serihed, it was 
not a violation of the law, and it was not anything like lh(‘ condition as it 
would he (k'Scrihed. 

For instance, on tlie fifth lloor they hav<‘ a closet, a inah* and hanale closet 
adjoining. Fiidca* our new regulations by tlu' industrial board, this eloset 
would have to he chnngi'd, because it would not b(‘ in eonlonmty with the 
regulations, but uiuUa- tin* law at that time it was chairly within the law. 

Now’, w'hat flaw did, in order to get vmitilat ion, tiu'y ran the partition be- 
tw’een those two closets t<> a window and dividc'd tlu‘ window’ in two, so that 
;\ou w’tdked Into th(' nien’s closid — and I W’as in lioth of tluMii — 1 W'as not as 
inodi'st as Mr. Scliwartz, I was in both of the closets and saw' the actual 
condit ion. 

As ^^ou walked into the UKai’s closil you had to ojx’n tin' window' for the 
jmrpos(‘ of viMuilat ion. As >ou wmit into tin* wonieii's ciost't, 1 foot away 
lioin the window’, they had built a cross jiartition from tin' window’ ovm- 2t 
to 8(1 inches, and tlaw bad a swinging door. 1! .\ou wmit into tlu' iik'h’s i-loset 
and worked nail hard .\ou might gi't .\our laaid around that lairtifion. II ^oii 
opmied the window’ >ou could get your hcaid around the iiartition, but as 
jou got your lu'ad arouiul the ])artition >ou couldn’t se<» into tin* w’oinen’s 
closi't bi'cause of tins <toss partition. 

A fiart of th(‘ complaint said that you could Inair tlu' convm’sat ion bidweini 
tlie tw'o closi'ts. 'That was vmw lik(d.\ ; but that was not prohibitial by law. 

Now', till' (‘losi't in the basmiicnt was somewhat dilfia’i'iil . 1 think it is 
necessary to mak(‘ this (‘xidanatmn in justici* to tin* tiim. 1 told Mr, Schwartz 
ut till' time that 1 did not bidieve any dr\-goods concm’ii of that magnitude 
would piaaiiit a thing of that kind to ('Xist i( it was as oh uadionabh' as ho 
bad di'scrilx'd it. In tin* hasmiuait closet, wliiU' the ap]iroaches wen* not to- 
gi'tber at all, tlu'y weri‘ fuliv ‘do find Irom oiu* anothm’, still th(‘ clo.sets w'ero 
adjoiiiing — ilial is, a‘< you went into tlH‘ iikmi's closid tlu'n' was a jiartition — 
aiul up mhir the ceiling tlu'y had buill an opmiing so as to ventilali'. ddic 
vi'iit 1 latioii wi'iit from the women’s clos('t, neari'r to the sidewalk luairer to 
11i(‘ air, and that took it fiom th(‘ iixai’s closid througli the w’oinmi’s I'losi't 
to the oiitm* air; tli<‘.\ had laloai this < ;xMiing and built a shelf, but il wais im- 
I'ossible lor anybody to g<‘t u]) th<a<‘ without dillicully — to look from on<' to 
the other- and whmi >ou did .\ou could not six‘ anything m the wonum’s closet. 
1 took t. 't trouble so as to satisfy myself ix'rsoiially, and to s('e that that 
(ondition ! d not exist. Still that w’as the (‘ondition — Just as di'Scrihed. I do 
not want ((• say that Mr. Schw'art'z did not descrilx* tin* condition as it existixl, 
but it was not as bad as it seemed. It was possible in both closetsto luair the 
]u'o])l(', two iieoph', one talking to the otluu*. 1 don’t think 1 liave anytliing else 
to sa.\ 

Ai'ting (Miairiiian (’oiMMOiXs. Are theri^ any (pu^stioiis? 

( No n'spoiise ) 

Acting (’hainnan Cowmons. We are much obligixl to you. 

Mr. ddioin[)Son, call your next witm'ss. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. PERCY S. STRAUS. 

ATr. Tiiomt>son, Will you give us your naiia'*'’ 

Mr. S'rK\rs. Percy S. Straus. 

I\Ir. 'TiroMi’soN. Your address'^ 

Mr. Sruws. Ibisiness adilress, No. 1.870 Broadway. 

Mr. ddjoMcso.x. \\ hat is your biisine.ss? 

Mr. S'ru.MTs. l)ei>artment-store luanagm’. 

Mr. Thompson. Manager of tlie ston'? 

IMr. Stk\tts. Yes, sir; oiu' of tin' <lc‘partmerits in the store. 

Mr. Thompson, llow' long liavi^ you been a managiT? 

Mr. Si'KWs. 1 suppose maiiagm* is hardly th(‘ projier name. I ha\e been oix' 
of the partners for several years. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you a member of the retail ilry goods’ assoeiation? 

Mr. Stkvus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In your store, upon wliat basis are the wages of tiie sales 
people? 

Mr. Steaus. They are established, in the first place, by agreements betwemi 
the sales person and the employment manager, the man wlio employs them. 
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That in the way tlioy aro eslahlisliod in the first place. In other words, in 
mil* a])plication blank for employment, one of which I have here, if it is of 
any inbM*(\sl l<j you, the person is asked to put down tin* salary they exi)ect, 
and we find it Is more often necessary to increase that, because we have a 
inininuiin below whi(‘h ve will not (‘nii)loy peopU‘, than to decrease it, in fact, 
we do not deereasi* it. 

Ml*. ''IbioM i»s()N. What is a our minimuia''' 

Mr. Straus. We have a nnnimimi to this eflect. 

Mr. TiioAieso\ t'or sah‘swoni(‘n V 

Mr. Si'itAUS. \\'<‘ liave no saleswoinmi w hos(‘ salary without commission is 
less than $0. 

Mr. TiioMi'MiN. Without eoiinnissionV 

Mr. S'l K \ i s. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. 'fiioMi’soN. So ,'>(> is I (‘ally >our nnninmnr'’ 

Mr. S'lUAi’s J>ecaus(‘ no sah‘SW()jnan who eaii not eaim a coinniission can not 
kei'p li(‘r position 

l\lr. Tuo.m P soN'. Thmi .\on ji.iy a conmiission abo\(‘ thi^ ri'.milar Avaiua'? 

Mr. Stkvus. Y<‘S, sir. 

Mr. 'Thompson. What is the form and tin* method, oi* ralhm* what ar(' the 
rules and provTsions lor tlu^ pa\ineiit of this commission? 

Mr. SriiMs. if .a on A\ant me to ijo into it thorouudil.\, it Avill tala* some time. 
I IhiiiK we Avm*e tin* first onof^ to estahlish this ni(‘liio<l of ^Mvin^" commissions 
\Ve arnvi'd at it in this way: Lor a loim" time we had been trying" to Imd some 
nudhiMl of f,ovin^^ tlu‘ sah'S persons, as well as other employiH'S, a di'linite 
intere''t in tli(*ir a<‘l ia it i(‘s, .so that in proportion to thmr elforts tlii'y would 
have r('l Ill'll; and after a yri'at deal of <‘onsidei’al ion A\e inadi' up our minds 
the bi'st way a\(* I'oiihl ilo it would bi' by a lorm of commission. In ordm* to 
determine what that commissnm sliouhl lx* wi* a\(*ray:(Ml IIk* si'Ilin^^ <‘\]K'nse, 
AAliicli means tlu' proportion Ix'twiH'ii tlx* total sales made in the dejiartmmit 
and the total sah‘s of that <l(‘part nx'iit tor ea(‘h monlii for each dejiartment for 
a ix'i’iod of liAi* y(‘ars. 

So tliat we will say (h'partment 1, we Jiad a certain peri'entai^i' averayi* for 
.lanuary, foi* Lebruai a. (or March, and (Xich month of tlx* year. We del(*rniiix'd 
on doinj; it monthly, becausi* naturally with increasing" oiiport unit les in c(‘i'(nin 
months, Avith decreasing oppoi t unit u'S in ollxa* months, if A\e had had a 
delinili' sint;le scale tlx'i'i* wxmld ha\e b(x*n many months in the year aaIx'II an 
eiTi])lov(‘e could not lia\< ('arm'd tlx* (ommission, and our inu'iiose Avas to 
arran^"e it so that a commission (*ould lx* earix'd month iiy montli. 

IlaAlm? established this a\eraa(‘ av(' took tlx' salaries, llx'ii — those avi'rajtes, 
of coiirst', as they AAT're (‘st abl ished were in tractions Wi' in ('acli case took 
the ix'i'iH'iit a^"e avi'raae and placi'd it at tlx* ix'\t liiylx'r rpiaiti'r. In otlier 
AAords, it in oix* d(>par(ni(*nt it anus ^y!; avc madi' it ‘A\; it it was ttg wt' made it 
Ibb Ix'causi' it IS too ditlicnlt a matter to haiiri' pi'rci'iitaaes on a smaller liasis 
than on('-(|iiart('r. Idr'ii wi* allowx'd tlx* salaries to remain as tlx'y Averi' calcu- 
lated for ('ach emjdoyi'i', and I'ach di'jtart nx'iit for I'ach month w’liat that mn- 
jilo.Ai'C W'ould luive to sell in order to earn tlx* salary yivi'ii. On all sak's beyond 
that av('raa(' a pen’(*ntai;(' is })aid. 'Idiat percenlaax' Ix'ina; uniform in all 
departments, 

Mr. 'fiioMPSON. And that jx'rcentaae — is it on tlx' same basis of tiaurina Avhat 
he should ('arn? 

Mr. Straus No, sir; that pi'rci'iitaae on the supi'rsak's, if you Avant to call 
them so, is tlx' same for tlx' entire store for ('V('ry (U'liartment. 

Mr. 'Thompson. With refi'n'iicc* to tlx* avi'raae ot reipiirenx'nts to earn the 
reaular Avaae, you say sonx' cases ,‘t}, some cases 

i\Ir. Straus. Yi's ; it varii'S. 

Mr 'fiio.MPSoN. 'J’ake the aAeraae of that; hoAV will the average commission 
on suix'i’sakNS compare Avith the average 

Mr. Strata, t should say it AATuild be k'ss. 

Mr. Thomi’son. It Avonld be less? 

Mr. Straus. I am sure it Avould be less, because the average on supersales 
is 2 p(‘r c('nt. W(' consxk'ri'd that ver.A carefully. Of course, each dc'partment 
must naturally have a si'lling exiiense of a certain size. It must not go above 
that c('rtain p('rc(*ntage and should not go bi'loAV a certain percentage. 

Mr. Thompson, Noav, with reference to the adjustnx'nt of those to the in- 
dividual in the (k'liartment. 

Mr. Straus. That is viTy simphe For Instance, in a H per c(‘nt deiiartment, 
if ww* average it — for the sake of argument, a girl earning $9 a week, would 
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havo to sell $300 a week. A girl earning $0 a week as a rc'giilar salary woiihl 
have to sell $200 a week. Both girls, the girl n‘<‘(MMng in tlu‘ lirst instaiu*(‘ a 
salary of $G per week and the girl re<‘eivjng $1) a we(‘k, if tli(\\ hotli sell the 
same ainoiiiit, over $300 a week, would reemve th(‘ same sahiry If tlu* $0 
girl S(*hl less than $30 a week, she would — her selling e\i)ei!si> would lx* nioi<‘ 
than the avcu'age. 

Mr. d'lioMPsoN. Tak(‘ the ease of a girl w'hos(‘ wages wi're $0 a wiH'k in that 

3 per (‘(Mil d(‘])artinent. She must sell 

Mr. S'l'KAi's. Tliiei' humlred dollars w'orth. 

Mr. nhioMi'soN'. Thre(‘ hundred dollars worth? 

Mr. Stji\ us. Yes, sir. 

Mr. IhioMPsoN. A girl who.sc salary is .$(> a wasdc must .s('ll $200 wortJi? 

Mr. Stuaus. Yes, sir, 

Mr Thompson, [f sin* sidls that additional .$300 her salary w’oiild he $S, 
Wheiaais the salary of the other girl would h<‘ $0? 

Mr. S'l'KAUs. Tliat is tnu'. T don’t kianv (hat it e\i'r eame to nu' .just that 
w’ay hiTore, hut it is triu\ and there' is a deliniti' la'ason for that. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. Tlu'n tlu're' is another eim'stion d’lu' girl who is getting $»> 
and lU'iTorms or ere.ates sup('rsah*s, jx'rhaps ougid to have a little more' (Tt'dit, 
if tlu'ia' is any more* eriMlit, ove'i* tlu? two, ove'i* the girl who is guarantiH'd $0 
and nialo's only $300 in sale's? 

Mr S'lUAUs. Ye's; and if the girl has .showm her incrcfise'd earning eaiiaeity 
hy (‘artiing a eoininission for a ee'rtain le*nglh ejf time', not ek‘linite‘l.\ . she' is 
gi\e'n that inere'ase'd e'arning powa'r as a de'finite' salary, se) that in the' end, in 
tlu' long run, it is take'ii e,'ar(' of,, it take's e*are' of itse'lt it is ditlicult to have' 
all the small graduations eare'd for as strict jushee' wouhl re'ipiire'. 

Mr. nhiOMPsoN. Might it met he' done hy taking tlu' maMiiium salary you pay 
in th(' 3 j)('r ee'iit ele'partnu'iit and the'n say that any giid who, eluring the' wa'i'k, 
eoiiK's 11 ]) to the' maximum eif sale's, shall ree*e'ivt‘ the maximum anel heyonel that 
the' 2 iie'T c-e'ut? 

Mr SrK\us \o hAe'ii the're >ou w'ould have some' small gradations. ^Miere 
are' \arioiis salarie's he'low the' highe'st \\3‘ will sa.v one- girl ge'ts $0, the eitlu'r 
$H, and allot lu'r $0 M’he' girl ge'tting six you will sa.v she' would get the 
maxinmm of salary, and above' that 2 ))e‘r e-e'ut eeaumissioiu, if she' solel as much 
as the' $S girl wouhl have' to si'll, sh< ..ould not ge't the' full $S for the simiile 
I'l'ason she' would not have' gotte'ii the' .$0 in the' lorme'r e-a^e . It is vc'ry diHie;:ult 
te> ael.just-. 

Mr. Til. Ati'SON. T think it wouhl he' e'asy, ]>e'rsonall.v 

Mr S'i'i \ us. In the se'e'emil e'ase it wouhl lie' Just as uiu'eiual as you me'ntion 
in the' tirst. 

I\Ir. TiioMPsevN. T think in any e'ase' it wouhl appl.v automatieally 
Mr. Stkvus Aetually, it wouhl not. 

Mr. TiioMPseix 1 am not trying to invent a ne'w s.vste*m 
Mr Stkvus 1 wish you wouhl. 

Mr. ddieiMPsoN What is the large*st group of e'mi)lov<‘i's’^ 

Mr Si’UATXS. Sale's ])<'o]>le. 

Mr. ddioMPseiN How many e»f tlmso are me*n, it voii know, or how many are' 
women? 

Mr Sruvivs, Tlu're are' 310 men ami 1,0.“8 vveuneii 

Mr. dOieiMPsoN. How many eef theese' wome*n are* ove'r KT'' 

Afr. Stkvus. All I might say the're' are various eiiu'stions ; vve have only six 
pe'eiph' in the' store' uneler IG, anel those are' hov s 

Mr. TiioiMPseiN. How many of the' me'ii are' ove'r lS'-» 

Mr. Si'Kvus. How many me'ii? 1 elon’t think f have' that 

Mr. Thompson. Hovv many emi)lo.ve'e*s are' e)ve'r hS, if you have' that? 

Mr. Stkaus. All of the se'lling pe'eiiih' are* IS; our sale's pe*o|)h‘ are* all 1R 
Mr. Thompson. All sales pe'eeple are hS? 

Mr. Stkaus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiieiMPsoN. How many sales lu'ople re'eeive' .$0 a we*e'k, or men re'ceive 
more than $9 a wT'ek? 

Mr. Straus. Five hunelre'el anel twenty-eight. 

Mr. Thompson. Does that include the $9 a week, $9 anel over? 

Mr. Stkaus. $9 and aheive. 

Mr Thompson. Heivv many girls, wonu'ii over 18, earn less than $9 a wet'k, 
Incl uel i ng comm issieins ? 

Mr. Straus. Three hundred and .seventy. 
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Mr. Thompson. How many saloswomon ovor IS oarn loss than .$8 a wock, 
includinj^ commissions Y 

Mr. Stiiats. One hnmlrod and niindy-four. 

Mr. Thompson. Oik' liiindrc'd and nHK‘t>-four? 

Mr. Strat’s. Yos, sir; those arc* usually the n<*w<'r sah‘s ^cooplc; those who 
lia\e come to us la(<*ly. 

]\Ir. Thomi’son. Arc' tli('i*e any salc'swomeji ovc'i* IS of flirc'C' u'ars’ exix'ric'neo 
as saleswoiiK'ii still eaimimr Ji'ss than .$i), count ms:: commissions? 

]VIr. Sthai s. One' hundrc'd and seventeeu. 

Mr. 'Thompson. Less than .^SY 

Mr. S'l RAT'S f'ldx -two. 

Mr. • Thom I’ soN. ’Takin;^ the second lar;;est ai'oup, tlu* (U'rical force', liow 
maii.N women ovc'r IS earn more' than .$!)? 

Mr. S'liTAi s. One' Imndre'd and t we'iity-tive'. 

Mr. '^Ih loM I’SON. How manv e'arn h'ssv 

Mr. Siioi's. 'Tiir('(‘ hiindre'd and ei^dity-ono. 

'Tho.mpson. Ill the' clerie-al tore-e', h(»\v many men earn less tlian $10 a 

^\('ek Y 

Mr. S'lKAT's. We luoe praclieadly no nie'ii in our ch'rical force'. 

Mr. hhioMPsoN. In what de'pailmeMil are the larjre’st numhe'r of lioys e'ln- 
pIo\ed unde’r IS and purls uneh'r 10? 

Mr. SniAis. Well, the' )»oys uneh'r 18, the larpe’st numhe'r are messe'npe'r 
hoes, slock' hoes, and he'ipe'i'S on eeapems. 

Mr. Thompson, And purls uneh'r JOY 

Mr. S'liiers We' haee' none' 

Mr. 'JhioMPsoN. "^’ou liave none'? 

Mr. S'l'uers No, sir. 

Mr. 'I'liOMPsoN. iloev many wapon hoes are' e'mploye'd in eonr e’slahlislime'iit ? 

Mr. S'lRArs. (hie' hundi'e’d and se'eenl.e -erne’, 'riial is many h’ss than I teild 
on [ tlionpdd the're' eee're' ni<*re', 

]\fr. 'Tho.mpson. Wind jiroporlion e»f eeapon ho.es re-ceae’e' a eeape less than $8 
a ee'e’ok? 

.Mr. Si'RAtTs. Neme. 

Mr. 'I'lioMPsoN. lloee' many women or cashieas or e-asli pirls? 

Mr. Stk.ws. One' hundre'd and fourte'e'ii. 

Mr. ''IhioM PsoN. I low many pirls. eashie'rs. esirn h'ss than $0 a eeuN'k? 

Mr. SriiAi's. Xine'ty-e'iLdit. 

'Mr. 'riroMi’seiN. Le'ss than .ss a eeeH'k? 

Mr. Sue M'S. I haei'ii't pot that mformalion. 

.Mr. 'I'lieiMPsoN. Is the're' a mininmm wape* tor woine'U in yemr store? 

^Ii*. Si'KM s. We' haee' ne» sah'sw emu'ii pc'llinp h'ss than $(; . eve' have no 
e-ashn'i's le’ss than SO In ta<t, eee' haee' no eeonie'ti pe'ltinp h'ss liian $0 e’\(’e'pt 
in eelial mipht he* calleel Junior peisitieiiis; parce'l pirls, slock purK, etc. 

Ml’. 'riioeiPs(»\, W’hat are' the'ir wape'sV 

Mr. S'iRvrs. $1. anel they are aelvance'd e'\e‘ry si\ niontlis until Ihe'y pet $0 
en* are transfe'rre'el 

.Mr, ThieiMPseiN. Heu'Sjeeur store' dex k feer tareiine'ss? 

.Mr. S'l i: M's We'll, I e-an not anseee'r that just llial eeay, Ix'canse' 1 ele> not 
think w(' are workinp em the same' te'rms I do not -eve* eh> nen. 

Mr. Thompson. Yeeu eh) neh? 

.Mr. Strm’s. .No. sir; eee lipure this way; Our e'lnploye'es are ('X])('cte'd to lie' 
in llie' store* ,at 8 t.l o’eloe'k — llie' sloie* e.jx'us sunmu'rs at !) ee'eheck — il they are' 
not on time', if tlu'e liaec' pot a poexl exe-iise. tlie'.e are' e'.xeaisod and eoimte'el as 
il tlK'.v eee'iu' the're' at t) ee'eleiek. If tlu'e are' not llu're' at 1) ei’e loe k. they are 
tohl they ne-e'd not e*e)me until an Inuir lale'r. We' (h» Unit nett to serve' as a 
tine, hnt it is to se'rve' as a neetiee (e) tlie'ia that tlu'y must he on time'. H‘ a 
jeerson is late persistently, we tirst send tlu'm home' to slioee (lu'in eve* do nett 
stanel for Unit, and if llu'V iiersisl afte'r that, nnh'ss ve'ry poetd ('xense-s are' 
lorthe-ominp. eee* ehsmiss tliem. If they li\e' oat of tetwn and eommule em 
trains that hrinp llie'in in two <ir threu* minute's late, that is maele a netfe eif, 
anel tlu'.v are' allowe'el to elo tliat, hut the' reason is this: In onr salary etffiee 
it is e)l)^iously impossihle to clu'ck up minute's and fraetions etf liours We 
divide tlie' day, set tliat if the'.v are h'ss tlian an heeur or np anel not e'xeai.se'd, 
the'.v are tohl the'y ne'cel nett e-eime liae’k until the hour is up. Wo show it con- 
siste'iitly anel lionestly in tlie* way it is detne. If an e*m]tl<t\eo w'ants to leave 
Iretm o o’cletek etn. the'y are nett eh'Cke'el for it. If an einplo\e'e' wants to go 
tet the eloetor, etr .semu'thinp of that kind, providinp tliorei are not teio many in 
the departme'nt askinp fetr h'ave at the same time. 
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Mr. Tiiomtson. The deduction oC an hour’s time in the morninp, so far as 
the einployee is conc('rned, amounts to a l(‘ssimimjr of the \\afi:<‘V 

Mr. S’l'KM^s. Yes, sir; but it is entirely within the control of the employ ci' 
iioi to have that \W‘i,i^e lessened, he<-ause if lu‘ or she has an adiMpiate ewuse 

it is taken. For instance, if tla^ morniiij; is foury and tlu^ f('rri(‘S lat(‘, if then; 

is a block on the railroad, or a block on th<‘ trolh'y lim*, and h('a\y snow or 
rain storms, or anythin;jj lil;e that, those are considered. 

>,lr. Tuomtson. Your ruh‘ is not arbitrary? 

Mr. Stkws. The rule is not arbitrary. Tt takes into consideration any un- 
(ontrollahle fcaitun'S. ^ 

Mr. TiioMi’^oN. What, do you consider will hi' the effect upon tlie discipline 
of \our force if a oil ahanilon the dedmdion altogether? M hat do you think 
of the sistcni as ih'scnhi'd hv Mr. Tuckia*, which obtains in Lord & Taylor's? 

Mr. Stuai s. T don't know. T would be very much afraid of d, because, 

eviMi 'with this juinishiniait jnllicti'd, we have a Aoo<! many late, and a j;ood 

many late without I'xiaisi's 

Ml-. d'lioMi'sox. Do >ou think' luinishini'nt is always effective to brinu results? 

Mr. S'l’KATs. 1 don’t know what would be inoi(‘ elfectivi'. You tain' Lord 
^ 'J’aDor's, I don't supiiose tlu'y tiavi' -T don’t know, 1 haven’t counteil their 
eniployc'cs- (eer half as many as we have, and lu'ci'ssaril^ it na'ans the dis- 

ci]>lin(' IS greater ^ , i t t i 

Mr ’riro-Mi'sov How many emplovei'S have you? T don i Ix'lu'vi' 1 asiw'd 

you that ([lU'sHon, 

Mr. S'l'KM’s. For the wei'k ending .Tune d. we ha<l 'DHt. 

Mr. Thompson. Altman's had .‘kodd, so that is ]>r('tty near the same nuinbt'r 

IMr. Sri!\i s, 1 do'i’t know' how much they like it. 

Mr. Thompson. h’lKw say they like it. It is apparently voluntaiy on tin' 
liart of tlie tirni 

Mr SriiAHs. We hav(' found this necessary, wi' tlioipilit. Mb' may be ^\ron^^. 
Mb' do not te('l that w<' ar<* alisolutely rialit in ('\er\lhin^" wi' do. 

Mr. ’Thompson. 1 wanted your vii'W', that was all. 

Mr. Siitws. Y(*s, sir 

IMr. 'Thompson. Do('s vour lirm ]>ay for o\('rtim<'; and. if so, wdiat rati'? 

Mr S'lrw's. Not lor (ivertinus Ix'caiise thi're can not he any. bVe did before 
W'(‘ champed; yi's 

Mr. Thomi'non. I>o you find any trouble in confmanin^ to the ol-hour law’ 
for wei'U'ii? 

Mr. S u\rs. No. sir; v'.Ih'U it was urnh'r the law’ previous to that we o])ened 
our stori' at S.Ild, and w<' askixl tin' i»eoph‘ to b(‘ llu'ri' at S.l.b. Slrii'lly, w’l' have 
thri'i' (jtiarlers of an hour for lunch, and we an' workiiiL? mm' hours per day. 
Mb' ri'alizi'd that our ])('op1e I'ouhl not yet out promptly at the stroke of tlu' 
liavc' four bells, and at tlu' fourth Ix'Il <'\('r\hody is supposed to ;;o. 
Ih'ali/ina that wi' could not yu't tlii'iii all out at (> o'clock, v\(' oiM'iu'd half an 
lioiir later. In case anvbody was not out at d .‘Id \\ e wi're still w'ithin tlu' hnv. 
So we coiisah'r our workiny-day is from S -kb to (Hid, althoimh I will venturi' 
to say that dS or dd ]H'r cent of our jicople work’ Ud mimiti's h">s than that. 

Mr, ’Thompson lii ri'fen'iiee to iiK'ii, do you jiay tlu'iii for oM'rtime? 

Ytr, Si r M’S. Yes, sir. 

l\rr. ’Thompson. Dii what basis? 

Mr. S’lRviTS. Hour tor hour. 

I\Ir. '^Tho.mpson. Hour for lioiir? 

Mr Sir Mm. Yes, sir; wi' tried to dow’ii — cut down tlu' oM'rliuie as miieh 

as ])ossihle. 

.blr ’Thompson. Are your women emi)l<\v(*('s ('M'I- ki'pt to vvoric after d o'clock 
at Tiiyht ? 

Mr Si-RVITS. Very seldom M\' take .sloi'k of our mercliandisi' twin' a year, 
and that nsually reijuires the staying after the nyular elosiny liour. MTien 
that IS done, time is yivi'ii off on other da>s iimler tlu' ])res(‘nt law’. Under 
till' old law tliat was not neei'ssary. 

Mr. ’IhfOMPSON. Mdiat is tlie lati'st they are ri'ipiired to stay? 

Mr. Strmts. ’The law says TO o’clock, hut they leaNe before that. 

Mr. ’Thompson. Is there a nnilual benefit association in your store? 

Mr Strmis. Yes, sir 

Mr. ’fiioMPsoN. Who elects the directors or Iriistces of it? 

Mr. Straus, ’fhe employees. 

Mr. ’riioMPSoN. Tlntirely? 

Mr. Straus. Entirely. 

SSSld*^— S. Doc. 415, G'Dl—vol 3 22 
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]\rr. Tiiom]*son. Do thoy oUhT ofliccM-K, iuoV 

Mr. SiiiMTH. Tliey hiivo oiithv niul coini^leU; coiilrol of evorytliing. 

Ml'. Thompson. ITow long luis th:it Ihn'ii soV 

Ml'. SiiiALS. How long ]i:is (lint boon soV 

Mr. ''I'hompson. Vos, sir. 

Mr. Stiiaits. I (Innk snno its inoi'jition, which \mis about 25 or 2G years ago. 
I hnvo boro, if it is of nny inton‘sl, tho ( onstitutioii. 

Mr. Thompson. TIk' now Inw i)ro\ uh'S compulsory nu'inluu'siiip, doi's it not ^ 

Ml'. S'l'HM's. .\i>. s;r. it doi'S not; not nccoiding to tho oopy whicli wns iin*- 
sont(Ml to 1110 

Mr. Thompson. Iioi'sn’t it prohil)il compulsory numiborsliip? 

Mr, S'l’KAis \o, sir, m>t to liims, <tiid not if tln‘ org.inizat ion is run by tho 
cm])lo.\c(‘S for t liciio^ch os, nccording to (lu‘ law, a cojiy of which was scut to mo, 
a lid 1 suiiposo it IS con oct. 

jMr. Thompson. L«d ni(‘ g(‘( yinir ld(‘a straight, ^\'hal do you inoau, how do 
you iimhM'st.ind tlu' law in ndoronci' to tin' compulsory foaturos of mombor- 
sliip'-' 

Mr. SiKxrs. 11 is compulsory; it forbids corporal i<*ns ongagiug lu Iho busi- 
iH'ss of opiu'ation of nuM'c.int 1 1(‘ (‘StabI ishmoni s ti'oni dodiK'ting from tlU' salary, 
compoiisat ion of Mages, by diri'ct payiiu'iil or othorwisi* at th.il tiiiH‘. engaged 
ill such iiK'i c.i lit lie ('stablisbniont to ( out ribiiti* to a bcmdit or insu)'aiic(‘ luiid 
niainta lin'd or inanagi'd for Iho omployi'os of such ostablishnu'nl for such cor- 
poratioii or by any otln'r pi'i'son or corporation. 1 do not think it allocts any 
mutual aid association as managod liy tho onpdoyoos and controlk'd by the 
omjiloyi'i'S 

Mr. Thon psoN. Your inti'i'iirotat ion of that law, thou, is that your firm or 
your corporation- — 

Mr. SriiAi’s ( interrui>l ing) . Firm. 

I\Ir. Thompson. In tho lirst jilacig you are o\'(‘uso<l for t\yo reasons — tirst, 
that you an* not a corporation; and in tin* si'cond jilaci', that tis this bi'iiofit 
association is foriiH'd b,\ tin* Morhi'i's th(*ms(‘lvos you, ov(*n if a corporation, 
would liavi* tho light to iiismt upon all I'lnplox ('('s ioining it? 

Mr. Sru\rs. Yi's Lot iia* add this much; Up to about — I haven't tlie tiiiu* 
('\'actl> —SIX or ,s('\on years ago wi' did not havi* compulsory momborshi]), 
although w(‘ had Ix'i'U askeil to ha\o it. continuall\, by tho diri'ctors and otli- 
< ers of tin* association My si'iiiors at that tinn* in tlu' tirm did not like 
to hav(' it. h'lu' odici'rs of tin* association iirobably thought that a junior 
member was oasii'p to convince than a si'iiior, and (anu* to nu* and aslo'd nu' 
to try to inlliK'nn* my seniors to pi'rmit a conipulsor.v nu'mbi'rship, and I don't 
Know ('xactly tlu' t('rm, but after about two >oais I succeeded in getting ]H'r- 
mission to lia\(' conijnilsory nK'inlx'rshiji. 

That ^\as doiu' at th(‘- I would liki* to sa.\ this much. I wanted to ri'fri'sh 
my mi'inory on that (piestion, and I aski'd tho presnh'iil, who wais tho ju'i'sident 
of lh(' association for a long tiiiu', a (pn'stion wlii'tlu'r that was tin* fact, and 
he said absoliiti'Iy. lie said la* should liki* to'ha\(‘ an opportunity of saving it. 

.Mr. Thompson. Looking at tliat law and from (ho strict legal construction 
of it, liut from tin' jmblK* viewg from what probably was inti'iidi'd, <lo you think 
tlH'i'i* was an inti'iition thi'n* to [irohibit tho compulsory UK'inlx'rship in those 
associations? 

Mr, SruMTs. 1 think that law was jiassc'd without due and fair coiisidm'at ion 
VVo asked (la* gov(*rnor to b<* bi'ard 

Air. Thompson. Irri'spoctivo of tho consiilorat ion, whotla'r mat art' or imma- 
ture, what <lo you think was tla* intention? What do you think the ])ublic 
wmuld moan by such a law existing on tla* books? 

Mr. SriiM's 1 should say tla* law was ('xpi'cb'd to moan what it sa\s 

Air. Thompson. What it says? 

Air. Stumis. Y(‘S, sir; jx'rsonally. I fool very strongly it is a hnv against 
public fiolicy. 1 think wo an* <‘omi)ollod to ha\o insurance against accidents, 
irrespi'ctivo of tla* salary wo iiay to w'omon. I think wo ought to insist upon 
some sort of insurant* against si<'kia'ss, bocau.so they are not abh* to take caro 
of tla'in, wla'tla*!' Jfto or Sd a wi'i'k or more. 

Air. Tho.mpson. You <1o not think it is policy, because you are not compelled 
to live up to it 

Mr. Stii\tns. I think the law^ is against public policy. If tho law said that 
compulsory iiisiiraiici* organi/.at ions of this kind should bo under tlio control 
of th(' State insurance doiiartment, it would havi* lioeii a much Ix'ttor law, and 
would have accomplished wdiat was tried to bo accomplished, because I suppose 
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tliis WHS piisstMl tlH‘ Dnliins :ind if that laid Ihh'Ii under the rontiMl 

of tli(‘\iisiiiatH-o (lopartnitMit that could not ha\e hapiK'iuMl. 

IMr. Thomcsox. I jud;^o from >our answer that you IioIk'no in social 

insurance? ^ , .1 .•) 

Mr. S'JKArs. That is a ]iretty broad (luostion. What do ^ou mean by tliai i 
Mr ddioMi’SON. Coin])Ulsor.\ insuranci' by lu^ople j^cnerad.N , and part iculaidy 
by woilo'is, b> wliich lh<‘.\ niay be taken care oL in case oL sickness, or a fund 
nrovKh'd Cor burial in case of dtadli. 

Mr S'ii;\rs. W'llhin limit 

Mr. ^I’lioMcsoN. Whihin limit ? , ^ , , 

Air Sia\rs. 1 do; I thiid< it can be overdom'. I think a tliinp: of that kind 

(‘an be <eerdom', but I think the limit is certainly an important adjunct to llie 
social ^^('llar(' ol tlu' commiinily. 

Mr 'riioMi'sox. It this maltm* is to b(‘ comiuilsor>, liav<‘ you an opinion as to 
wlu'tlu'r tli<‘ po\M‘r of (omjmlsion should rest with the Slati* or with the lirm . 

iMr. Sinu s. I think \\(‘ can Jud.ne of that luhter alti'r \\(‘ siv how this com- 

pulsorv law uhich is j^oim; to 1 k‘ enforced .lul.\ 1 works out. _ 

Mr. 'knoMCsoN. In other woids. at tlu‘ iin'-ent time >ou an* anmostic on that 
lU'oiiosit ion ? 

Ml Sinu's. lYxactly. .Now, 1 don’t know' wlndlier it w'ould lumil any inten'^t 
to submit tlu' constilurion of mir mutual aid a--sociat ion. I don’t know as that 
is of aiiN intm’i'st at all. 1 brotmht it becatiM' it was askuM lor in sonu* casis 
Mr. t'iiomi’^ox. What do >ou say ^ 

Mr. SiKU s. 1 don't know' il it is ol any inlen'st at till to ^ive you a constitu- 
tion and bv-laws. It was aslusl lor thm mornini:. 
iM r. Ti ioM I'sox. Y(‘s: w(* would like to ha\(' it.^ 

(lvU‘('i\ed and marl\'ed “Straus Jsxliibit No. 1. ^ 

Stiaus I'Xhibit No. I, “ Ma<\\ Mutual Aid Association Constitution and by- 
Laws,” was submilli'd in piuntiMl torm.) 

iMr. Si’Kuns. And 1 broimdd soni<‘ <d their statioiuu'y. 

(Ui'c(Mved and maiUi'd, “Sliaiis I'.xliilut 2. 

Ih’intiMl h'lU'rlu'ml of Macy Mutual Aid Association submitted.) 

Mr. Thom aso-N'. Do \ on carr.\ on wi^ltarc" work? 

iMr Sruu s I do not Ida' to tium it that, but we do as il is j::en(‘rally umh'r- 

stood. ^ j 

iMr Tmomusox. W'otdd you mind f^uiii;: tin* (ommission a siatemenl ol it 

soiiHkniH' in writin;^? 

.Mr. Sii i s I could j;ne il to >ou now. 

M r. 'I’m M I'soN. You may. 

Mr. Stuus. 1 liau' laMa* a small pamphlet winch was fiotIcMi up by om‘ ol 
our W(‘lfar(' wmi Ivcrs (on<<M-nimi: 1h(‘ < lubs, association lilirary, savimi:s bank, 
('tc. ddial is the amaa’a! intoimalion t^iuai to th(‘ (‘mplo>(‘('s, if you car(‘ tor it. 
Mr. d ’ 1 1 <UM PSo\. Yes; we would hk(‘ to IniM* tln in tihsk 
(li(‘C(‘i\ed and inarki'd “Straus Lxhihit Jk” 

Straus Lxhibit No. M, “ U. 11 .Maiy vN Co — Concmminu (dubs, Associations, 
Library. Saxinas Lunds, (dc . .lul.N L Dl’k” was siiimiilli'd in planted form ) 
Air. Sruu s. And in addition to that we liau' in cliaiTc' ot our welfare W'ork 
a maitleman who was tor many uairs at tlu' laud ol oiu' of tlu‘ lar^ii'st setth'- 
iniMit lioiis('s in I'oston, whos(‘ biisimsss it is to try to incnaist' tin' -wadi, as 
1 told him, to t r.\ to incri'asi* tin' (‘llicn'iicy, the In'allli, and tin' Iiajipiiu'ss of 
em]ilo\ ('('S. Now, to help in that function Ih' lias- -lu' wot ks on (he Inn's of 
hi'altli with tin' in'lp of our mutual aid asso(*ial ion, who have a doctor and tw'o 
nurs('s alwass on hand. < )n matti'rs ol ('Hu'n'nc.N In* lias four or ti\e instructors 
who maintain (lasses of dilh'ia'id kinds, sal('smanshii) and d(*portment, and 
dilL'ia'iit kinds. On tin' side of ha|)i»nn'ss he has two ladn'S wdio ari' wadfan* 
w’orkc'T's, .so-calh'd, who do this sort of work, who arranai* tor clubs, and look 
Jiflt'r the iK'rsonal la'iiuin'iin'ids and nei'ds of tin' eniiilo.M'i's 

Mr. dhioMi’sox. In conm*<'tion with the etbcii'iicy work tin' lime ^iveii to that 
by tin' employi'cs is paid for, I take it? 

Mr. S'lKUJs. Yes; it is all paid. 

Air. Thompson. Y<*s. 

Air. Sruujs. The only tiling that is not ])aid. or is not done w ithin tin' hours 
are sin*h thinrrs as clubs Tliey hav(‘ swimmiiij^" clubs and f^ymnasium clubs, 
and all that thins. That is after hours. 

Mr. Thompson. In refc'rt'uce to the (‘fliciency work, have you sot a state- 
ment, could .you sivt* this commission a stati'iin'iit of wluit it is in wi'itins, we 
wall say what is taken up and liow it is taken up and the courses of trainins? 
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Mi\ Stkaus. It is just at tho prestuit time in a state of chanj 2 :c, and I do not 
tiiink anytiiinj^^ I would give would be of real value. We are cooperating with 
different ag(‘ncles trying to find out what is the best form of continuation or 
^o(•alion^^l training. I liave liad various meetings with a number of directors 
of the jiublic-school systmn on that (piestion. We have agreed next fall, with 
the education d(‘partment, to start .a school with th(' board of education in 
another building ontsiile the budding. I have suggested that inasmuch as 
tlK're are six or s('\en large einjiloyers of women located in the neighborhood 
of Herald Sipiaia' that it might be to the advantage to establish a ^mcational 
school, with local naanlaa's of the board of education comjiosing the large part 
and (employers in the neighborhood coo]»erating so as to work out a curriculum 
that would he helpful to the (unployer and to the emiiloyee. I don’t know 
w iH'ther that will (wer materializi? or not. 

iM r. Thom I'soN. N(Av, Mr. Straus, what s>sf('m have you in your stoi’o for 
taking up the grievaneics of the empIo.>ees, \\hat('\(‘r lh(‘y may be? 

Mr. SriiM s W('ll. wc* h.ivi^ various .systiuiis. 'Tin* mutual aid association has 
its boaril of directors which are all <Miipl<>yees, which takes up any question 

Mr. d'noM i‘S()\ ( iiiterruiit ing). Of discharge? 

Mr. SiKM s. No; not discharge. 

Mr. dhioMPsov. J iiscrimination against an emplo.\<*(‘? 

Mr. SruM’s. iNo; pniKapally (questions relating to disciamination and what 
a))p<‘ars injustice on th(‘ jiart of the mutual aid association, liu'identally other 
things crop U]!. 

Mr. dhioMicsox. I imani— but that is incidental? 

Mr. Stiiai s. d'hat is incidi'iital. 

I\Ir. 'Thomcson. In rel(‘r('nc(‘ to, for instance, the mistreatment of an em- 
])lo.\e(‘ by tiK' lloorwalKcr or a bu.\(a% unfair attitude, unfair dischargi' ja'i’lnqis? 

Mr. S'l’KM’s Tho.se matd'rs come to uk' p<'i sona II> . il aii.\ho(I\ can's to do it, 
and th('\ I n'qiK'iil ly do Now, within th(' jiast wi'ck I hav(' had four or live 
]teo])l(‘ coiiK' to me, which tiii'y always d(>. There is an understanding through- 
(■ut the store that INIr. Jlyrnes, the general managi'i*, or 1 are always on liaiid 
to lu' intc'fvii'w I'd. 

]\lr. dhioMi'sox. You have ovi'r '1,00(1 ('inployei's? 

Mr. Stkai's. Mr. I’.yriu's ti'lls nu' tiu'n' are signs up around the building 
stating any eniplo,\<'<‘ who fei'Is that Ik' has not Ix'i'ii justly dealt with for any 
reason can apiieal to tla' gent'ral munagi'r or the liriii. 

Mr. Thomi'son. You hav(' ovi'r d.hOO (‘mjdoyc'i's? 

Mr. Stiiws. Y('s. 

IMr. ^fHoMi'SoA. What w«»rk do you do? 

Mr. S'JKArs I p('rsonall.\ ? 

Mr. IhioM I’soN. V(‘S 

Mr. Stuai’s. Larg<'l> that soi t <tf work, g<‘n('ral management, and incidi'ntally 
sonic nu'rchandising. 

Mr. 'Thom [’SON, You are a nH'inbi'r of tlu' tiini? 

^ir, S'lijvtss. Y('S. 

INir. Thomi’son. Pri'tty imiiortant man around the store? 

Mr. Stkahs. In that direction, 

IMr. ’'ITiomcsox. And a busy man? 

Mr. Sti{\hs. In that diri'ction luancipallj ? 

Mr. Thomi’sox, Looking at it Iroin tiu' standpoint of the employee, suppose 
you ari' a litth' girl 10 >ears old or IS or 28, and felt you had had a grievance, 
don’t you think .\ou would rather hesitate in that case to take it up with a 
man of your linportam’i' and jiosition in the linn, your responsibility, and tho 
work you havi' to do? 

IMr. Sti{\hs. I won’t gi\e my answer to that. 1 had that same question up 
at a meeting of the ('Xiaaitives of our store' M'e have a meeting of the execu- 
tives of our store' onc(‘ a w('ek, and all of them ha\e ri.si'ii from the ranks, and 
1 aske'd them: Have* any of you evi'r bec'u in a jiosition wlu're >ou would feel 
that you could not atqx'al to vmr (‘inploye'r? Most of them have' nst'ii from our 
ranks. I asked them that without i>r('|uelice, because tlu'y do not talk as they 
(xpe'ct that I wamld tike' te> have' tlu'in, be'cause' we are ve'ry frank wdth one 
anedhi'r anel criticize' euie anothe'r ve'ry fully; and, in fact, I elid tell them: 
Don’t give me your aiiswe'i* to-elay; think it e>ver, and a week from to-day let’s 
eliscuss it anel se'e' if .\e>u think tlu're' is any nc'eel in this e^stablishment of form- 
ing a grle'vance e'emimitlee or whatever it may be calle^d. That was at the sug- 
ge'stioii of — to carry out Miss lie'oks’s suggestion that she made, anel after a 
week’s consideration and consultation around tlie store, they came back and 
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unanimously said tlmy did not think there was any occasion for it or any neces- 
sity for it. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I Mill draw your attention to a piiase of that matter. 
Th(‘se men would be tlio men more or less complained of, would th(*y no( ? 

Mr. Sthau.s. No; they an' not in tliat lino of iiosition. You se(', they are 
not tlie iloorwalkers, they are not tlie buyers, they are not tliat kind of pi'oiile. 

Mr. Thompson. In otlim* wonls, they are not tlie iieoph' wlio cona* in contact 
with the ludji? 

Mr. Stuats. Tli(\v are tlie people who Mould h(‘ (*omplained to mor(‘, not the 
people who would be complained of. 

I\lr. ''fiioMPsoN. 1 mean udien it conies up to ^ou? 

Mr. S'i’iiAus. Yes. Tiiey Avould md 1 k‘ the jK'ople complained of. I yet cases 
lu'fore me continually. I had a case this inormny. I yet lliem, I suiijiose, three 
or four limes a w'ec'k at difb'rent timi's, and I do not think any (unplo.Ni'e is afraid 
to come to me. In fact, I tind usually they would rather come to si'o me than 
to s('(' some of their immediate su])<uuors. 

Mr. 'Thompson. Have you eM'i* considered tlu' oryanizaiioii of your (‘inployiMN 
into a union? 

^Ir. SruvTJS. Our oryaniziny? 

Mr. Thompson. No; tlu' oryanization of them not by you, but 'whether it 
miyht b(' jiossihle to have them oryanizisl? 

Mr. Sruws. Well, it is a iiossibility. 

.Mr. Tiiomtcson. lla\e >ou any opinion as to how you M’ould fi'el in reyard to 
that matim*, or have >ou any feelinys in the matter? 

Mr. S'ii:\i s. T have mori' or h'ss a persomil historii* f(H‘1my, I think. "SVlien T 
eiitei'ed tin' Iiumik'ss I had bism traimsl at colleyi' uikUm’ a imMain )>rol(‘ssor, and 
li(' ya^(‘ me a sti-ony tradi'-umon mind, and I canu' down lu're uitli very strony 
tradeumioii idims. 1 I<>1«1 my siipcnuors at tiu' tim(‘, and tlu'y nauady smiU'd, and 
jnan'l K-al <'\])('rien<'e has convimM'd nu* that, althoiiyh in tin' tlieory trade-unions 
ar(' yood, in jiractice IIk'.v are rather hard to demonstrati' in connection with tlie 
imsiiu'ss 1 clianye<l my ixnnt <1 vii'W considcuaibbt . I am not opposed 

to tliem. I think evtu'v man siiould ha\e tin' 

^ir. Tho.mi’son ( interrupt iny) . 'Th<‘orctically 

.Mr. Si'imrs. 'I'heorel n-ally T am in favor of trade-unions. 

Mr. TiroMPsriN. l‘racticaily ? 

' Mr. S'limrs. rrantically I would be ratla'i* op}>os('d to tla'in. 

Mr. 'Tuompson. Mr. Straus, this question lias lasm smit up to me to ask you 
liy a nu' her of the audn'iicc: Did you not tc'll on<' of tlie chairmen of an out- 
door nu'( ,ny, Miss lUitflK'r, on Novembi'r lid, that while >ou wc're williny to 
ha\(' lu'r speak to the clm-ks within lli(‘ store' ,\ou wmuld dismiss from employ- 
nu'ut an\(>m' found out to be' a uiTmii me'inlie'r? 

Mr Srimi's. Oh, ahsolute'ly untrue'. 1 re'ine'mher that e-eeiive'rsatlem very elis- 
tinctly. If you want tei yet my vie'W of it, I will tell that with great pleasure. 

Mr. TnoMi'seiN. If yeeii weudel like te> stale' it, ,M>u may. 

Mr. SiuAis. d'he' unieen hail be'e'ii holelmy inei'tinys enitsiele' of various stores, 
anet I do noL know how it eanie te) my ne>tice*, but I lH'li<'\e they se'iit out ne)tie-es, 
and I de) not know'^ whe'the*r J saw e>ne' or neit. 'The'y we're' yoiny tei liolel e>ne out- 
side' e)f our steire', sei I saiel to IMr. F>\ rues 1 think it weeiihl be a mistake to allow" 
tlie'in to iiolel a me'e'tiny em a e-olel Ne)ve*mbe'r night outside' the' store', see we sent, 
worel down to IMisS 1 iiiedie'r tliat she' might use e>ur asse'inlily room to liold a 
me<*l iny insiele tlie store*. M’e' ha\e iie» oli je'e'tioii to yonr te'lliny emr emplo\e'('s 
aiiythiny yeui ph-ase. We we're' not tr>iny to muzzle them eir close their ears tee 
any aryuments that miylit be breunrbl fortli and .Mr. Tlyriie'S sent the' see're't.ary 
deiwn to see JMiss Dute-lie'i-, anel I tbink she saw' Miss Dute-her, and the' se'creiary 
te'U'plioned and saiel ]Mms Due'lu'r was euitsieU' anel aske'el tei se'e Mr. F.yriu's, anel 
he saiel she coiilel come up. I hapiiened to he tlu're at the time', and I liad a talk 
with Miss Dntclier, anel T maele the offer lei her, whicii siie w'onhl ne>t acce'pr 
T teeld lie'r tliere> wgas lu) striiiy tieel te) It, anel iieehexly Avoiilel lie prese*nt e\e-e'))t 
tlie iinmlier necessary to ke'ep orele'r, and so far as she was concerneel she coulel 
tell tliera anytluny slie ph'aseel; there w'as no ohje''e*iion on our part to sa>lny 
anythiny before our employe'es anything she wdslu'e! to say, and I tolel lier we' 
weinlel like to know if site eould convinc'C tliem in 1.1 minutes or half an hour 
that slie was a better frienel of theirs than w'e w'ore afte'r many years of workiny 
toyetlier. She refnseel tliat. Tlien T saiel: “ Wliere are >ou yoiny to hold yom 
mee'tinys,” anel siie saiel at Thirty-fifth Street, and I saiel: “Tliat is a mistake. 
Onr men ce>me out at Thirty-liftli Street, and the yirls come eait at Tldrty-fourth 
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Slr(vl, You want lo iiK'ot tho ^uris.” 1 think she 1hou;^lit I was trying to tool 
lier, but at any rate she lu'hl th(Miu‘eting on Thirty-fourth Street, and Mr. Byrnes 
S(‘nt out wniMl for the automobiles to eoine around the other way so as not to 
disturb tlu‘ speakers, and slie lield the meeting on Tliirty-tifth Street and had 
souK'body on Tlurty-fourth Stn'ot to s(‘nd th(‘ girls around to Thirty-tilth Street. 
I ill ink she 'made a' niislalo'. She might liave held a much better meeting if sle‘ 
had followc'd our advicic 

Mr. Tiiomi’so>n. And .\ou did not say that? 

Mr. S'l'KAUS. Absolutely not. 

Mr. TiioMi'So.N. Anvlimg niori' yon would lilo' to state? 

Mr. S'l i: VI s. J tlnnk oiu' 

IMr. Tiiomi-so\. (>r any (|ueslion? 

Mi*. Siiivi s. I tlnnk there aie (piil(‘ a 1\'\v things— I think there are e('rt.im 
questions wb,eh mubt Ix^ of inleiesi (or >our commission if you ari' in\esM- 
gatiiig tlu' gmieral siluation of iiidusl n.-il laSations. It .vou will peruiit nu^ I 
VMiuliI lik(' to gi\(' you somi^ tigurivs. 1 do not think it is gimerally nuilizi'd that 
ot lb(> total ('viK'Mse ot a department store, and, of course, 1 can only siieatc 
of our own, but I Hunk' it would probably hold in gmii'ral for all di'iiart nuaii 
stores, (bat of tlu' to(al e\])(Mis('s incurred in the year ovi-r HO jier emit is 
]>aid in w.iges. J think that is a matter whicli is not usually reali/ial, and f 
think that must Immi* a gnait wiught in considm at ions of (he method of de- 
ti'rmining c*oni])(msat ion, b(s*aus(‘ being by Imig the larges! individual ehuiuMit 
in t‘\()('nse. In addition to that vv(' have our rent, our insurance, advi'rt ising, 
and otlu'r ('Vixuises of that kind, but it is \V(*11 over AO ixu- cent, the ratio 
IxSwiM'U salaries tind our total evpensi*. iNow', I think, in connection with tlx* 
question of discharging eni])lo>ees which was brought up, and 1 think that 
thos(* tignres niiaht lx- ot inl<*rest in that connection. We engagi'd — I thinlc 
I mmht better giv(‘ it tins way. AVe luivo in our <miploy at the prirsmit time, 
as I said, 4, 1144 enqiloyees. Of that nunilxu’ I,(>d4, a little ov(*r oix'-tliird, an* 
with us h‘ss than on(‘ yiuir. 'That is tlu' year starting July 1. J I'oiild not 
get (hat pri'vious to that date. I did not have tinuc Four liundrixl and eighty- 
two fi oni om* to (♦wo years, 1,2()J from two to live years, Gdt) from live to 10 
j(‘ars , 410 from 10 to 20 years, and 7 t over 20 years. 

Now', to g('t those 1,004 (unployix'S who hav(‘ Ixhui witli us less than a y('ar, 
we have em])loy('d during tlu^ jxist .vear 0,SO7 mwv employei'S. Of that number 
2,S00 w(U'e laid olT lor various reasons — incompetmicy or various ri'asons. Of 
coin se, we have to try (luun out beleia* wo know' whether they are g(xxl. 
And R,Sh) resigned tor reasons best knowai to t luunsdvi's. AW* do not know' 
why. 'They simply h‘ft. I think Ihosi' are the ligini's. 

Acilng (’hairman Commons. Is (hat signitK'ant tlum or has it leb'rence to 
vocational training; is that the iihui? 

Mr. S'liiArs. In part, in ]>art tin* statmiuMit that pixqile are laid off without 
notice and that tlKua^ is no comixuisat ing advantagi' to that. Fiom tlu'si' hg- 
ur(\s it IS V(M‘y iw'ident that we lay tluun off w'ith er without not kmc Wi^ wall 
take it lor granti'd that they wi're laid olT without notice, 2J>(»(j total, whereas 
.‘kS4d h'fl us without notic<‘. 1 think that is ora* of Ha* signilicant featuri's of 
these hgiires. In otlaa- w'ords, that dis<-harge without noti(‘e carries ‘with it 
also a right to haiv'e without notice. 

Mr. TiioMi’SON. yV right to hsive without notiC(‘? 

Mr. Stiivus. Wlalher or not it would be ad\isabl(‘ to w'ork under tlu' (hi‘- 
mau system which nxiuires notiix' on both sides, I think is an important qu(‘S- 
tion. 

vActing Chairman Commons Have you any other ]ioint? 

IMr. kStkaus. Yh'S. 

.Acting Chairman Commons. We w'oiild 1 k‘ glad to hear that. 

]Mr. S'l’KAUS. In (his morning's i>a])er a statenamt is made at these mei'tings, 
sonu'body was referriMl toassa.ving: “The storevs,” she went on to say, “ liveui) 
to all outward ai)i)earanci's to (heir opening and closing hours, whereas the 
t(‘stimony of the (Miiidoyees is that they have to report 10 to 15 minutes hefore 
opening and rarely leave until 10 or 15 minutes after they close.” 

h'aking 15 minutes before and 15 minutes after as the w'orst possible state 
of affairs and w(' still are 15 miniitcvs per day inside the law, which is an hour 
and a half a wedc, up in our store. The law is absolutely lived up to, and I 
take it for granted it is in the other stores. I think it is. And I merely want 
to give that be<*aus(‘ the statenamt has not la'eri refuted so far. In that con- 
nection I think it w'dl to say that we give three-quarters of an hour for lunch 
to our emfiloyees and iiermission to every employee to leavi' the floor 15 min- 
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iites ill tiie moriuiif; and l."> minutes in tlm afternoon tor liieir own purposes. 
Some employees take the morning 15 minutes after the lunch hour is ^iven, 
and use it for ilie lunch, and use the other ^5 minut(‘s lor ,aoin^ otf or doinu" 
any particular Ihin;^ tiuw I'are t«). They actually ha\e ilu‘ rnrid to h:i\(‘ an 
hour and a (juartm' off the tloor if they care to havt‘ it without asking an\ 
(piest ions. 

N<n\, Miss SNonson y(‘slerday said that th(‘ commission s^sloia was usial for 
specdina-ii]) ])ui‘])os(‘s ; ilial the sales of (an li jnrl in oiu' ><'ar must eiiual tla' 
next \(‘ai- to la'ain to ^et a commission. '^Ptiat is alisoliitidy untrue, I Hunk' 
slie ictei'iasi ])arti(‘ularly to Mac.\’s. That is ahsoluti'ly untrue with rc'uard to 
Mack's 1 think I told >ou how’ ih(‘ ti.aui‘(‘S are aiii\(‘d at ''I'lu'v art' noi 
clianui^d (wiu'.v >('ar and tlu' pm’cenlaae is not chanaiMl oMuy .Man*, and nohod\'s 
averaai' is raisial uidi'ss 1h«‘ sali's are raisial, which is osstMitial to maintainin'; 
SOUK* 1 loi’ciMit auaa Miss; S\enson also a< (aisial many emplowu’s of discharama 
Iheir (Muplo^ors at Cliristinas tinu' and (Ui^aaiuk Ha'in altiS* Niwv Vcair’s l)ay I 
can iK'l sixaik t<»r tin' o(h<a-s. but I can say that that is not so in mir ]»lac(' 

V stall naait was also niad«* and quotial in tlu* jiaiiers. I do not remembi'r 

luaii mu tins. 55101 lanplo^oi's w (U’l' disciiaraed Ix'foiH' Labor l>ay and r(H'na,aa:('d 
55ies(la\ inorninj;, so as not to havi' to pay for the Monday That is not the 

(act 111 Mac> ’s ; it did not happen in Mac\'s, and I do not think it is tnu' an\- 

w'h(‘i-e else; although 1 don't kiunv, but 1 can not beliiwi* it 

In coniu'ction wuth tlu‘ (dvic KiMh'ration ri'port, which has bemi spolum ot 
nian\ iiiiu's hen', J think it no more than fair to say in many store's, in our 
store' I know^ and in otiu'i* ston's T am tohl, many re'conmu'ndat ions mad(' tlK'rein 
ha\e' b('('n followed in our sP're', epiiP' a nunibe'r of the'in. The law has n'ejuired 
the' n'duciii^ of the jiours almost as Miss Jh'e'ks suy^ested As to the' (]U('stion 
of the' ( h'l'ks and the' use of se'ats. d'he'iM' is no such thiin; as an\body in our 
stoi’e' teu'liiddina: an <'m]»loy('e te> use a se'at whe'U she' is iieit otherwuse oceapiie'd. 
\Vc' have' a ruh', uiuvriUe'n, but I think thorotmldy we-ll uneh'rstexxl, that whe'ii 
a elei»ai tme'nt is not busy the se'ats may be' us('d to the'ir tuli capacity, w'hich 
js at least one se'at (eir e've'rv thren' iiexiph' AN’he'ii, ot e'eeurse', eaistome'rs are' at 
the' coiinte'f the' ch'rks may not be' se'ate'd and the'\ must talk to tlu'in staneliini:. 
r.ut heyonel that as Iona; as the'ie' is one- ch'rk stanelina: at the' counter, if the' 
e-oimlea’ IS not otherwise' busy, as man\ may be* se-ate'e! as the're' are se'ats for, 
and we' alse) have pirovided se'ats for tie* men. 

i\e)w. on the' ejue'slmn of our ceuiimission syste'Ui. We' femnd it ve'ry dilTicult 
(or manv of eair ;;irls te> uneh'rst a ml what pe'i'ce'iit a;j!:e* iiu'ant. The se'hool 
did not , "ovide* that kneewdexlae ])artie'utarly or 1he'\ eliei not absorb it if it 
was j)ro\ id. d. anel jii oieler that the'y shoulel the>reuia;hl,\ unde'rstand wdiat our 
me'thod of jaiyim; ceunimssions was w'e' se'ut to e'ach emplepe'e* a h'tte'r, to ("ich 
sah'S person a h'lter one weM'k afte'r the'ir lirst e'lnpleiyme'ut, which se'i feirth 
our Commission s\sie*m \ ery theeroiiahh Tf this h'tte'r is of interest 1 will 
be ])l('as('d to tiU' it. 

Actina; ('hairman <'o\iMe>\s W'e* will be* ^clael lo have' it, 

Mr. Si'iiAi s. I liave nothina: fui-tlu'r. 

(ihii)e'r ]'e'ce'i\e'd and marke'el "Straus Exhibit Ne). 4 ." 

Le'tle'r refe'rreel tee submitt('el in jirinle'el teirm ) 

Mr. TiioMi’soN. ddie-re* has be'e'ii one' more' epiesiion handed up from tlie audi- 
ence ^vhie■h 1 woiihl liku' to luit to >eui ll state's; "l>iei you not elischary:e' 75 
emiihiye'es duriiiy; the' year i rom IlMld tee EMIT be'cause' tlu'y belonated to unieins"? 

iMr. Stk.m’S, I simi)l\ ean answe'r that cate'aoricall v, I eh) not know' what 
yvas I’e'fe'ri eel to. 11, heewe‘\e‘r, whe)e'\e'r w'rote that le'tle'r wall be meua' sjK'citic 
I will be iih'ase'el te) answe'r. On the fae-e* of it, no such thinjj: ever happene'd 
with us, luit 1 dem't kmew what the'v rele'r tee I may be' able to e'xplain what 
they re'le'r to if it was 

IVlr. Tiioxi eseiN. We'll, did .»e)ii dise*hai-;;e the'Ui feer any e ausc or violation 

Mr. Stkmis (inte'rruptmaL That is a epie'stion \e'iv hard tei answe*r. 1 am 
sure it i.s not so. 

Ceuumissioner Dplano. Ibwv hinp; haAe' yeeu hael this bonus system in vogue 
tiiat you dese-ribedV 

Mr. Sthaps. Six years, I think. 

(kunmissioner Dki.aao. 55ie re'sults have* be'en satisfactor.v ? 

Mr. Stuaus. Increasingly sei. At lirst it was very elitlie-ult lo make* the people 
re alize that we wei'e anxiems to have the'in e'arn (.'ommissieins. ddu're w’as a 
feeling, especially among (he younger help, that we did not want them to earn 
commissions. Our intention at tirst was to re^primand anybody that persistently 
did not earn a ceenimissiein. if the*y iiersiste'el in met e'arning it, w'e discharged 
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Ih(Mi), l)nt wo have not carried it out that way, but I think the commission is 
}^^(‘1tinf< to be more satisfactory e^cry year. 

(Commissioner Delano, (kmid you jcive the commission any figures as to the 
avera^^e commission the people earn o\(‘r and above their wa^^es? 

Mr. Stkm's. I could not ;^i^e you that. 

Commissioner Delano. 1 mean, doi's it amount to a lialf a dollar or a dollar 
a wi'i'k? 

Mr. Straus. About .$l,bOO altof^ether, Mr. Byrnes tells me. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Dei. \no. $1,000 a week? 

Mr. Stuws. Y('s. 

(’(ummssioiK'r Del\no. That is <llvided amonp: how^ many? 

Mr, S'l’Jtvus. l]verD)ody does not earn a commission, but I could tell you 
('xactly. 

Commissioner Delano. Among the sales peoph' onlj ? 

i\Ir. S'lHVT’s. Yes, I don’t know bow many as such there were. 

( ’ommissioiu'r Cauketson. Aboul I,0(M1 I think. 

Mr. Straus. About 1,4(K), 1 think. I can give you the exact figures. [Be- 
feiriiig to memorandum • I YOlS and RIO; that is L.’ITT. 

( ’(nmmssioner C miki.tson. Koughly amounting to about .$1 10 a 

Mr. Strxi's. They don’t all earn it. If they all earned it, it would amount 
to a go(td (U'al more. That is the great troubh*. Souk* of them (‘arn it con- 
timially; otlim'S neMs* S(M‘m to earn it. It is in part pi'rsonally with tlnmi and 
1)1 part opportunity. 

Commissioner (Drretson. AVell, ac(*ording to that statement the mortality 
.at(‘ is soiia'lhing t('rribh‘ among those that don’t earn it, isn't it? They earn 
il or they d- ii’t stay. 

i\lr. Si'in rs. That is hardly true. I wish it w(‘re so, but it is not absolubdy 
M). TIu* mortality rat(^ among our youngi'r help ot one-third is big; but among 
(In* oIIkm’ two-thirds il is not at all l>ig. 

Mr. Dll\no. AN’hat iiroportnm of the total stall has Imm-u with you over thriHi 
> '*ars ? 

Mr. StuM'S. I gu(‘-<s >ou have (hose figures, but I will give it again. Ov(u* 
l’iri‘(‘ .\(‘ars I can not gi\e the figures, omt* tbiw years. Over two years, 2,22S, 
ovia* two .\ears. 

CommissioiK'r C Manersox. With ri'gard to IMiss Bia'ks’s suggestion in the 
w(‘lt'are I'l'port of the Ci\ic Fcalm-ation, jMr. Straus, have any of tlu‘ stores con- 
I'l'cted with tin' association adopted lua* suggestion in laggard to conciliation 
( ommittees? 

Mr, Si’iiM’s, I do not think so. 1 don't know. It is Aery hard for me to 
answi'r for tin' olhm* stores, bt'caiise I don't know' the iletails. 

Coimnlssioner (Jarretson. In (hading with this commission (]uestion, in a 
di'Iiartmeiit in your store in w'hH*h busin(a<s is small in volume apd the average 
milch' sold for a small sum, isn't it an urti'i* impossibility tor soim' of those 
di'liartiiU'Ut clerks to ('arn any commission at all? 

i\lr. SiuMs. You don't umU'rstand how we arriv(' at our commission. We 
lM\e taken the a\erag(' jau’ci'inagi' for hvi' .\<'ars in tlu'se iiarticiilar depart- 
ments. Now', it should not Ix' hard lor an ordinary gooil sales person to do 
h('ller than tin* average in any paiticular month, W’e hav(' doiui that in order 
t(j pro\ ide against just what > ou nu'ntion. 

Coimmssioiu'r Cakrfisox It is not lixi'd, theii*^ This amount of (he sales 
p('r month 11 actuates largi'ly Ix'tween one di'partuK'ut and another? 

Air. Stum's. Oh. abNolutt'ly. 

CoinmissioiK'r CMumrsoN. And oiu' (h'partiiK'ut might be as low' as 
and 

Mr. Sir MAS ( int('rrui)ling). No; I <lon't think so. 

Coimni‘>sioner ( ! arrei son. AVhile another might go a thousand? 

Air. Stratas. A’es. sir. 

Coimuissioiu'r Carretson. TIk'’ ]uano department, for instance? 

Mr. Strmas Mb' don’t hav(‘ ])ianos, 

(\umuis''iou(T Carretsox. Would run higher than dolls? 

Mr. Strai's Absolutely, d’hat was tlu' luason for taking the average, not 
only each (h'partuient but over each department each month. 

Comimssiouei' (Jarretson. Have you girls on your clerical force, or your 
cashiers, who earn $5 or .$0 per W(‘ek? 

Air. Straus. Six dollars is the low'cst. 
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(jomniissionor Garretson. Are any cornimssions possible to those girls? 

Mr. Straus. No; no commissions; but we pay to those girls prizes for the 
detection of errors in any sales checks, and tliut amounts to sonadhing. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you fine them or charge them with shortages 
also in those departments? 

Mr. Straus. No; we don’t charge tlnun any .sliortage.s. No fines of any kind. 
Coniinission(‘r Garretson. No tines of any kind in the store? 

Mr. Straus. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. At the time you olYereil tlie use of tlie assmnbly 
room for the purpose of tins nuH'ling, had you any reason to belie\(' that tin' 
real cause of th(‘ nTusal ^^as the f(‘ar of espionage? 

Mr. SriiAUS. AVliy, 1 have no cause for thinking an\ thing in regard to it, ex- 
cepting tliat tlu\v r<‘fused. 'riu\v g.iV(‘ no riRisou f(»r U. 1 niiglit say that the 
es])ionag(' would have Ix'en Just as simple on the stusd. That laailly could 
not have been the valid cause. e\(m if it had been a cause 

( kmuuissioner Garretson. It would not ha\e Ihhsi w(‘ 11 based? 

Mr. Straus. Absolutely not; bi'cause il we had sisil our girls uji to (he 
ass('ml»Iy room for tlie ]uirpose, tlu'y ci'i'tainly could not luue ('\pecl«'d us to 
rei>riiiiand them tor going tlu're. 1 ha\<‘ heard it said hen' and 1 baN(‘ heard 
it said before, that our jx'ojih' are reiiriniandi'd lor gathering around att(*r 
hours on tlu' strei'l. That certainly could not ha\e Ihr'u I1h‘ case if tlu'v had 
gotu' up to our own room. 

( ’ommissioner (Jvrretson. Vou stated that .\ou belk'visl in social insurance 
within limits? 

Mr. Strmcs. AVell, I think — my belief in so< ial imiiraiuH' in statu cpio until 
we tiiid out Jiow this ]a-esoiU one is going to Avork. 

Commissioner ( ; miretson'. M'ell, it rather excited my curiosity to kmow what 
.\our (hdinition of that iihrase wouUl lu' as aiipliod to fa\onng it within limits. 
Would that limit mean that you believ'd in social insurance i)ro\ided the 
insurance lurnislu'd the I’o^t or jirovidi'd the iiisuri'd atnl the employer tur- 
nishi'd the cost, or tliat tin' public part icipatial in the cost, or that the public 
earrii'd it <‘ilon('? 

Mr. S'luvi s. 1 think it is a \ery bioad (pu'sliou. 

(Commissioner Garre'isox. It is a big (luestioii. 

Mr. SiRAL s. It IS ililln nil to answer it in a fiwv words I tliink that depends 
Aery largel,\ on the eliaraeter of the liisuiainx' aou sjH'ak of. i think tln're are 
eerdain torms of insuianc<‘ that slionld be earru'd by tin' (‘inplo.w'e, others tliat 
slionhl I I eaiTied !>> tin* em])lo><‘r and ('mpl<\\T‘e log^'llu'r, and still others that 
should Ir < arm'd by the eommuiiily at largi'. 

CoTumissioin'r G arri-tson. You h'un. tln'ii, to the Gi'rman a’U'W'? 

Mr. Straus. 1 do. 

( iommissioiK'r Garretson Tbo ('xiieiiso ol .a our welfare deiiaidment 

Mr. SiRAtcs ( mti'rriipling). Is in'idigibh' 

C\immiss]oiK'r (.1 arke'ison. Is borne Avbolly by tln^ firm and not in any AARiy 
from t he mut mil aid fninl ? 

Mr. Strms. d’hat is right. lUit this weUai-e Avork, W(' doift advertise it or 
spealv about it any mon' than Ave spi'ak about, our ordinary luirsiuts at the 
store. We do not 'look at it from tin' ])oinL ot vioAV of a charity or a philaii- 
thro])y, or aii.A'thing of tJial kind. 

( ’ommissLouer Garri-tson. Snniily good husiiu'ss. 

iMr. Si RAUS. (h)od busimxss ami nothing eDii 

Goiumissiouei* Garrej’son. M e Iuiao got one ('^unmon ground. 

Mr. Strals. Yi'S ; that is one wdn*re we think alik<'. 

( Nuumissioiii'r GMUunsoN. Your ojiimons, a\ In'ii \ou let! college, Avere strongly 
in favor of labor nnionism, and theoretically jou Imld that view ; but your 
oiiimous in regard to its praelicaliility have largely ebangi'd. lias that cluiugo 
been brought about through tlie experience that the practical application of it 
Avas costly? 

Mr. Straus. No. o 

Commissioner Garretson. That had no part in bringing about the eliange? 
Mr. Straus. AVell, are you interested in my mental deAclopiin'iit on that 
(lucstion? It is a long story. 

C'ommissioner Garretson. I am a born missionary. 

Mr Straus. It is a very long story, but if you Avani to lu'ar it 
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(\)niiniK8i()!K‘r Garretson (interrupting). No; I only wanted to know if that 
one fa(‘tor entero<l into it? 

Mr. Stjcaes. Ahsoliitely not. 

G(»nuni^sioner Garretson. You spoke of tlie fact lliat it was not genernlly 
( nii^i(l('r(‘(l that 50 i)er cent or in (‘xeess tlieroof of tlie cost of operating the 
(lt.\ go(Mls l)nsiness was paid out in wag('. Hsive you ever in\ ('s( igaled the 
eoinparative cost of op(‘rating in a good many other kinds of l)nsin('ss, as to 
\\\\‘,[[ pro]K)r(ion not only of the operating <‘ost, hut of the money actually re- 

I ei\ (Ml uax'S to w .me? 

Mr. STRAT^s. M’l'll, hut it (h^peiids — you S(‘e, in a di'partment store it is quite 
(lilfeia'iil than it is in manufaci nring indust l•i(‘S, \\h('i*(‘ a vcm'v laims^ proportion 
of the (‘xp(Mis(' naturally is wagix But T had not looked this matter uj) until 
1 start(Ml piM'iainng tor th«‘ (pu'stioim that A\ould he usIomI Ikmh* ; hut siiu'c' i 
found it out 1 haA(^ spolom 1o man.\ jxjoide inler(‘sl(Ml in tlu' dei»arluuM)t stores 
tliat I haMMiK't, and it ask(Ml tluan th(M|m*stiou and tli<\v \\(‘re ahsolutely at seal 
I’egardina it, as 1 had hiMSi Ixdon^; and nolxxly nailized tlu* amount that thi'.v 
tiKMus(d\(‘S sp(Mit for wages was anything lik(^ as Iarg(? a pi-oportion of tlunr 
total ('\pens('. 

(NunniissioiKM* Garretson. Isn’t it a fad that if >ou pushed thosi^ investiga- 
tions a litih* flirt h(>r, .aou would lind an ahsolutely low^ ]>ropO)-tiou as compared 
with otlu'r kinds of husiiu'ss? 

.Mr. SruNEs IManufacturing? 

Goinniissioiiei' G vrueison, Gf all kinds? 

Mr. Si'RAiis. M'elh 1 think you must differentiate. 

Gomniissi(,n('r Garre'ison. But talo' that as it is, isn’t it a fa(>t that that is 
a tow percent, tg(‘ of co'<t ptiid to hahor? 

Mr. S'lKAis. W('lt, I don’t think that is (piil(‘ a fair question, IxM-ause it is 
too hroad. It is tlu‘ same as aver, age wage in a stoiMa II amounts to nothing, 
lxM-aus(‘ you take coal mining; the coal is of no value at all until labor is jiut 
into It. 

Gommissioma* Garretson. But Inaa^ I am Inking only the position that is 
brought out by yourself. You did desin^ to impn^ss upon the (‘ommission the 
imnimise importanci' of this fact 

Mr. S'i'K\rs (intmaaijiting). Mmady because 

Gximmissioma- Garretson ( intmaaipting). Is it a matter of vast imiiortaiK.-e 
when you contrast it with other pursuits? Because w<‘ are l(x*king into other 
]»ursuits, tuul some of us have hi'cn looking into tliose ollmr pursuits for a good 
many years, 

IMr, S’i'RATTs, 1 think it is of vast importaiu'e for this reason: You take up 
such iudustriiMS as the wholesale husiiH'.ss of any kind and you Avill find the 
])roportion chwoted to labor is v(‘ry much l(‘ss, 1 think. Now, of (*ourse, as I 
say, I have got these 1igur(‘S in th(‘ bmt few days, and T have not goiu' fully 
int() them; but ^oii take a mercantih^ business, as already stated, the expiaise 
taken u]) by salaries has bixm siqiposixl to be smaller in (U'pai'tment stoi'os, and 
3 was surpias(Ml to bud those ligiiia's mysiqf, ! am trank to say. 

Gommissionm’ CJarre'I’son. Well, your em])hasis on that as a vi'ry inqiovtant 
fai'tor simply 1(m1 me to (h'sire to know luov far .\ou had followuMl it, because 
I have had occasion in years gone by to go rather (hx'ply into the question of 
the amount of tlii' cost of labor in a number ot lairsiiits. 

Mr. S'l'RMRS. Well, th(‘ exp('ns(s T Hunk, is (piiti' ditfen'iit in different pursuits. 

Gmmissioner Garretson. Oh, ^ou say, in ou(‘ or another it might be v(wy 
(liffiTcnt? 

Mr. Straus. Oh, it is quite' difb'renl : but in manutacturing — the raw 
piTxluct— practically itie whole \alue is labor; Avhereas la're we buy the finished 
product and all we do is to take it from the manulactiirer and give it to the 
consumer. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yon take some employers that neither buy products 
nor sell products, and they will ])ay -10 cents out of every dollar they take in on 
their gross receipts on labor. 

Mr. Straus. Oh, I don’t doubt it, and I should think more than that in some 
cases. 

Acting Chairman Commons. 1 und(‘rsto(xl you to say you did not figure out 
tlH' ]xn- (M'ut that tlie amount of wages l>ear on the total sales, or would you 
care to give that? 
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Mr Stravs. T.et’s .soo if I can sivo it. I don’t tliiiik I can fiivo diat with 
sufficient accuracy to be of any value, and I don’t think it would ludp you very 
much. 

Act ini? Chairman Commons. In comparison with other industries? 

Mr STUArs. And T could not | 2 :ive it with any satisfaction of read value. 

(Commissioner Carrictson. Now, this inquiry you made ahoni jj:ri<'vnn( e 
hoards, did you carry It further down the line beyond these omp1oye('s >ou h;»v“ 
iiK'ntioiU'd ? 

]\li‘ Strvtas. No; I di<l not. I have talked to indi vi<luals, l)nl iiot 1o an 
;^q'on]>s beyond that. You see, it Is very diflionlt to do tliat, lu'causc' our em- 
plo^'C('s do not ^el to;tether at any particular linu' Tt is difiicnll (mouah b* 
a'cl tlu'm to ('\]^i‘e,ss ('»]>itdons as to their prefert'ncf-s for 11 h‘ mutual-aid othcer 

Actin^^ Chairman Commons. These are certainly a dilTmamt class of imu- 
ployeos that you talk about. 

S i'KVT's Y<'s ; those are what we call our executive heads. 

Actina: Chairman C’ommons. About how many? 

ISIr. Straus. Six. 

Acinic Cdiairman Commons. Now, Miss Th'oks ap])a]‘(mtly laid a itreat disil of 
stri'ss on that tla^ other da.v hen‘ as an important (hiint for th(‘ takincr cai'e of a 
yood many of tlio.se <*omplaints that arise on tlie around that they did not have 
an ap])oal? 

]\lr Spkmxs. Y'oll, T will t(dl you. T think Miss P.ei'Ks’s opinion is influenced 
hn‘yol,\ hy what lias hi'on done in other industries. Por InslaufHs she continu- 
ally ])oints to 1h(' Unili'd Slates Slisd (loriioration, T belii'vi'. Now. T don’t 
think th(‘ United Stales Slotd Uorporalion, wdiich is contiNtlled from New York', 
and tiu' iilants of which are situated all ov'or the country, is comi>arab1e to an 
institution lilce iMacy’s, wt‘ will say 

Actiny Chaiiunan (’ommons ( interrupt my ) . ^Y(dl, th(‘ Stind fCorporation doi'S 
not li.'na> any yi'i<‘yance hoard of that kimi at all. 

I\ri‘ S'iK\rs. \\’(dl, T don’t know, tlum, which one she referred to, hnt she 
referrial to some larye cor))ora1 ions of that kind. Ihit the ileparlnaud stores — 
and r s])('ak o1 IMaey’s, h(H*aiis(‘ tlial is lla^ one f am best ahh' to speak of. 
Thos(' coiilrollinc it or ownmy it are always at lh(^ ])lant or nUvays able to he 
reaclaal : and not only that, tlK\v ar(‘ ahvays around Iho iiiiildiny in tonch 
witli 1li(' indiyidual miiidoyis'S f yo around ilie hnildmy onci'' or 1\yico oyory 
day, (^M'Opt, when 1 am do\yii lioro, and T inn accoslo<l hy onqiloyis^s continually 
on Tiiald'rs of tludi’ own inli'n^st or mat tors of yomwal store Interest. They 
baye no hesitation in spoakiny to mo. T froquimtlv ha^o from th(' smallest 
— in f'Ci, In iiddition to that we have wiiat we call a snyyi'stion box, whi(*li 
is placed ]»riniarily lor the ns'eijit of suyyeslions for th<‘ lumellt ol the Improved 
wmrkiny of the store, for which w'o yive tiiriH^ ])ri'/(‘S a month. Thai suyyi'sl ion 
box' is froqnmilly iisimI hy the omploycos who do not yid an oi>poi‘tnnity of 
talk'iny to ns in person to' drop in a note of any can.se for complaint, and into 
w'hicli w<' iminodlateh^ invest iyate. 

T had a case of that kind Monday morniny. They made snyye.stions Inst 
Urida> , and E found this one othm* conqilaiid and smil for the man Tuesday, 
and Im thouyhl hi' had a yrii'vanee- his salary wais not riyht ; and T iliscussisl 
it with him, and he is to yi't more salary. l‘iil tho<e ihinys occur that wav. 

A(*(iny (^Miairman UoArMoxs. 'ida" naisoii T aski'd this question, it seems that 
we have a very close ayn'emmit between Miss U(M‘ks and the union reia'esiait a- 
tives on that one point. Tlowiwcr thev may disayrei' on other thinys tlu'v all 
ayree that the main thiny is the sid t Imiient of tluvse individual yrievances 
whm*(' they a]iparenily feel they ('oiilil not yet h.iylier up. 

Mr SiRMm. \V(dl, I should lik»‘ to luair a f'asi* of that kind in Macy s T 
should ho very inuch snrpi IsimI — in fact, 1 told tliat vm'y di'finilcdy to somc- 
hodv (hat inado a statmmuit to m<‘ in the office that snch conditions oc'curcd 
at i\Ia''.y''s. I said, “I wish you would yivi* m(‘ om^ case, not of a pers^m that 
left dissatisfied, Ix'causi* wi* can't i'xjxmM to satisfy (wm-y cnslonier or (Wiu'v 
emi)lo,\(H‘, but of any ikm'.soii that h'ft dissnti.sfied and feeliny that I law had not 
been yiven a .lust hearmy 

Acliny Chairman Uommon.s. AVell, that is all T w'ill ask. We an' very much 
ohliycd to you, Mr. Straus. 

T have hero a reqm'st from ATiss Dutcher, that she may he allowa'd to answa'r 
a statement that you made: and if you wish to listen to her a little wdiiU' you 
may. 

You may call Miss Dutcher. 
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TESTIMONY OF MISS ELIZABETH BUTCHER. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your name, plcaso? 

Miss Dutciieh. My name is Elizabeth Dutcher, and my address is 39 Pierre- 
pont Street, Brooklyn. 

Actin^,^ Chairman Commons. Miss Diitcher, I believe that you sent up a note 
saying? that you would like to take the stand with reference to a statement 
made by Mr. Straus upon the interview held with you. What is your .state- 
ment ? 

IMiss DuTcrruK. IMr. Chairman, I wish to take the stand in regard to this 
interview I iiad with Mr. Straus on November 26, 1913, before an open-air 
meeting at his door; and I would like, while I am here, if I am permitted, also 
to say !i word about the other open-air meetings that we have held, because oC 
the (piite-ofl<Mi rejH'ated statements hy employers here that they have no specific 
objection to trade-unionism among employ('es. 

I am Ihe chairman of the outdoor nusdings committee. I have been responsi- 
ble for all lh(' outdoor nu'etings, and 1 have be(‘n present at almost every one; 
I don’t suppose half a dozen outdoor meetings havt^ becai held by the union 
during the past year without my presence. So I can speak authoritatively on 
that subject. 

On November 26 we w’ere culled u]:) — a least, I wms called up personally by a 
ropre'^('nt alive of Maey’s and askeil if I w'ould hold my meeting inside the 
st()re, in their auditorium, insttsul of oiilsidt) the store*; atul as the re'eiuest \vas 
an unusual one, I said I wamld like to talk it over with the representative who 
called na* n]t. So T met that ri‘}>iH‘sentativ(' and wmnt with him to R. II. Macy’s 
store, tind lUu*e I saw Mr Byrnes, the manager h(‘re, ami at my request I 
asked JMr. Byimes if [ couldn’t speak directly to Mr. Percy Straus himself, and 
he called Mr. Percy Straus in. 

IMy I'eason for sa>ing this w'as — w'e are in a very delicat(! position in regard 
to these outdoor meetings. We do not wmnt to get anybody int(*rested in 
unionism on (also ])r('t(*ns('s. We do not want them to think that it is without 
danger. We want tlu'in to umlerstand thoroughly that there is a ci'iiain ele- 
ment of danger in their joining the union, and wa* try, as far as jiossible, to 
])rotoct all union members against dangi*!*; hut we can not guarantee them 
Jigainst it. So, wiu'ii Mr, Straus ejinu* in I asked him just wiiat would be the 
attitude of the firm in n*gard to trade-unionism. My !-(*ason for not wainting 
to hold the ima'ting in U. Tl. Macy A Co.’s was not <ai account of any esiuonage, 
becaus(‘ we g(‘t (*spionag(‘ enough on th(j slieid,, goodness knows, Ironi llie store 
detectivi's and from all Ihe rest of tin* jieoiile; but hecausi* it miglit give a false 
impr(*ssion to the ('injiloyiajs of R. If. INlacy A Co., that Mr. Straus and the com- 
pany wi're in favor of trade-unionism and did not care whether 1h(;y Joined 
the union or not. 

Mr. Straus told me, .as lie has told hero, that he wms in favor, theoretically, 
of ti'a(l(*-unionism. And I want to s.ay right here that Mr. Straus was absolutely 
straight and fail* with ns. lie has liei'ii jierfeetly straight and fair about all 
our open-air iiu'ctings lu're, and Sinqisoii A (’raw ford have also been. Tlu*y 
are tlu* only two linns in New Vork that liave given ns fair treatment about 
onr outdoor iiK'etings. 

To go back to my conversation with Mr. Straus, Nlr. Straus said, as I said, 
that lu* was tlieori*tieally favoiable to trade-unionism, but that be tbouglit we 
were mi.stakeu in our effort to iutroduei* trade-unionism among deiiartmeiit- 
store (‘ml)lo,^ ('cs. I asked him directly wli(*tber be would discharge any em- 
jiloyee bi'kmgiiig to a union, lb* said, “No.” I snid, “ Mr. Straus, how does it 
happen, th(*ii, that in the ('arty da.vs of tla* M'omen’s Trade Union L(*ague in 
New York City” — and I am not iwepared to say now whether that was in 1906 
or 1907, it was one year or the otliei' — “that tlu'.v tried to organize the union 
of waitresses in N('w^ York, and lh(*y were successful in gel ting 7.7 of the 
Macy waitrcs.ses to join such a union; and that the waitres!<es attended a union 
fiall shortly alt(*r joining the union and wi'n* evi*ry om* of them discharged?” 
iMr. Straus said tliey were not discharged for their unionslii]), hut for their 
propaganda in favor of tradi'-unionism. 1 said, “Mr. Straus, what would you 
regard a.s propaganda as to trade-unionism — the fact that they let it be 
Ivnovvn, or tliat it becanu* known in the store that they were union members?” 
And be said, “Yes.” I said, “ I’liat is enough, Mr. Straus. I don’t feel, under 
the circumstances, that it is rigid to hold a meeting in the .store. A false im- 
pression would inevitably be given.” 

And may 1, i lglit wliile I am here, Mr. Chairman, say a word about our 
experience in regard to outdoor meetings? 
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Ac'tinj? Chairman Commons. Well, we must close shortly, and unless you have 
some very important matters, I think you have practically covered the ground, 
and wo have h(‘ard from others; also, we want to close the liearings at this time. 

Miss Dutciikr. I am just very anxious to give some account of the ex- 
perience we have had, and I don’t think it will take me 10 minutes, if you will 
give me time. 

Acting (Jhairman Commons. Well, will that add anything further to what 
you have stated here? You have given us quite complete int'oriuation. 

Miss Dutotier. I think it would; because we could give you information 
al)out Waiianiaker’s, Gimbers, Bloomingdtde’s, and Altman’s. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Would you not just as soon write it out an<l 
send it to us, so that it will be part of our records and can be made a part of 
your testimony? 

I\l1ss l)L’T(UiKR. If it is your wish, Dr. Commons, I will do so. 

(See DuU'iier Exhibit No. 1.) 

And may I talce ui) one statement that was made by Mr Stewart here on the 
first day of the hearing, in n^gard to wages in his store? 

Acting Chairman (Commons. What firm is that? 

Miss Du'iX'iiER. James IMctireery. 

IJe made a stalement tliat ther(‘ was no one, as he understood it, working 
under $i) a wi'ck as a saleswoman in his store. I was connected with a cluh in 
New York, tlu^ Far and N(‘ar (’lub, and us('d to aitend its meCings, and I met 
tlKMN' a girl i)y tlie name of Kathtrine Kreslin. I nuMUion lier name witlumt any 
lu'sd alien, lieiaiuse slu' is not a union nuuuher and has no coimtH'tion whatever 
villi the union. She had workisl at lliat lim(\ a .^('ar ago, IIiihm' years at tiie 
liandkercliic'f counter in IMi'Ciarry & Co.’s store. She was (‘arning and had 
('arned lor tlie llireo years dd a week as a sah'swuiman in Janu's McCreory 
Co.’s store. And those facts are also known to IMiss Virginia J’otter, the presi- 
dent of the New York Working Girl’s Clui). 

’fhat wjis one ca.se of an exiH>ri(Miced saleswoman who had been a saleswoman 
lor t!ir(H‘ years and a iialf. 

Acting (’hairmaii Commons. IVhat IMcCroery store was that? 

Miss Dri'ciiHv. I tiiink — I am not absolutely certain, but I think it was the 
lijitown M^'Ci’eeiy store. 

Acting Glmirman (k)MMONS. Tvopresented by IMr. Stewart hero? 

Miss Di’TciiKii. Yes, sir. 

And a'so, I would lik(', with your ixuuiiission, to say one w'ord in behalf of 
tlie w'itiu - ' who was called here, suhiiauuKHl, hut was not called on to testify; 
tliat is, s Tluux'sa Sukup. 1 want to say a wor<l in regard to the etTect 
of nine houi's’ standing behind counters. have had a good deal of lesti- 

m<*n.\ Ik'k' in regard to the possiiulity of using seats, or rather, that seats were 
ja'ohibited. 

I met Miss Sukup when she was employed at Kesner’s a year ago last Christ- 
mas, ill December, 1012, and slmrtly tlau'eaftia* s1h‘ hei'ame an employee of 
Sinipson-f’raw ford’s, lii llu' sjuung of that year she was attacked witli in- 
llammatioii of tlie knee, and was six' wia^h' montlis in the hosjiital as tlie 
lawsuit, and the dodor said it was Iho result of slauding in the dojiartment stores. 
When I visited lier In tlie ]aitla*ian Itosjiital in Brooklyn, w'here slie was with 
tins inllamed kiu'e as tlie result of standing, tla^ girl next to her in this par- 
ticular hospital waas also a departmmit-slon' emiiloyoe. She had just been 
conlim'd of lier first child. SIk' had lost that <*hild, and the doctor had also 
mad<> tliat statement to her, that sIk; had lost tlia! child hecausi^ of the long 
years of standing in the department store. Slio had Ix'en six years in Fred- 
erick Looser A Co.’s — and tliat it would never ho possihie for lier to bring a 
liealthy child Into the wmrld. 

I make tliat statement Ix'cansi? I want it to be clearly understood that there 
are exceptional diseases connected with depart imait si ores, just as there are in 
connection with other occupations, and that fact lias not been brought out at 
tills hearing. 

I waint to make one more statement in regard to ^Tr. John R. Butler, of 
Simpson A Crawford. On December 21, 1912, I wanit Into his store. There 
was no union formed at that time and T w'as not acting in behalf of a union. 

I was acting as one intensely interested and liad been for a long time in the 
department store conditions, acting as a voluntary inspector for the State 
factory commission, I had my badge as a voluntary ins])ector of the State 
factory commission. As soon as T entered the store Mr. Butler came to my 
side and followed me around the store on tlie first fioor. When I proceeded to 
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ask llio vvlio were selUnj^ the floods as to the number of hours they had 
to work ill tli(‘ store, when lliey (-ame on, wlien they eaiue off, how mucli tlaw 
^\ete M'oiiu; to be paid for overtime, lie, lookiuf; over my slioulder and siiiMkiir^ 
diri'clly to tlie fi,irls in (luestion, said, “Don't answer the inspector’s questions, 
q’lus is not an ins]K'ction, it is an iiHjulsition.” 

Mr. Stkaus. May 1 say a word reaanlin?? the conversation Miss Diitclier 
speaks ot as to llu' discli.ii-.ue of .‘to wailressi^s? I have no i<‘('oll('ct ion of tliat, 
and 1 will look u]i our j-ecords and see if such a thing took place. Mr. Byrnes 
may rememhei- ix'tliT than I do, hut I don't think any Mich tiling liappeneil. 
Wliat haiipened at tliat time was, as 1 rememlier, that a trade-union was lu*- 
iiig foriiKMl among onr la'ojih', and Miss Mai\\ 1 )r(‘i(*r, of JtrooUlyn, \\ as 
there I aslu'd her if slu' as trying to organr/ei a union tlaa-e, and she 
said sh(' was, aiul f asked lier wdiy, laa* reason; and slie said to improve con- 
ditions; aial 1 told her sh(‘ could ini])rove tin' c(Hiditions wa-y much easier it 
she would ti'll nu' iiow’ to imiu'ove tlumi than if she' attmupted to make a 
union. Sh(‘ a^ked me at that tinu^— of (ours(*, it is soiiu' ymirs ago and 1 have 
no notes to renimnlH'r it 1).\— Imt she askial me why wo had disidiargi'd the 
waitH'sses who had joimal hor union, and 1 said we w'ould <ljscharg(‘ any wait- 
K^ssi's we had that joiiual a union and tried to force that union upon the em- 
ploua's Now, our store lias no concern with what their iirev ions o('<mpat ion was 
or what their ndigiou is, or what their atliliations are socially or otherwise. I 
don’t think— -and I want to make this statement witli the reservation— hut I 
don’t think we (wm- discharged T.'i or do wailressis from our (h']>ailment, but 1 
^vould have to verify tliat. 

Mr. lU, ooMiNUDA mo. I want to say that 1 am not adilinted with any store, but 
only as geiieral counsid for th(‘ assoiaat ion, and I want to idace on record this 
alliilavit. Mr (limbel dcsiri's to correct one or twai statements made yesterday 
in his U'stimony, but th(\v an' not of vi'ry gn'at importanc(‘. 

I want to say further that 1 delayt'd making lids statement, because I had 
alt('ni]h('d to gi't a ilrawing that w’ould still fiirtlui’ discredit tlu' ti'stimony given 
h(*ro yesterday by Mr. Schwartz wdtli n'gard to the condition of the iilaco as lie 
claim's he found it, iii his testimony, as to the condition of the I’ooiiis in tlu' 
bas(‘meiit. he having already been discredited by the witnesses on the stand 
tills morning. 

And tinaily I want to read into this reconl this statement or alhdavit made by 
Ch'orgi' latt'h', one of the witiu'ssi's who testilK'd yesterday, which reads as 
follow^s : 

EtA'PFMFNT of (iKOKUF. LfFTI K, oF STI ClANMORU AvFN'UK, LoNG ISFAND, KnOW'N 

AS ;fs/:>>((o 

Here twm years. On the 2lth May 1 had some old carpi't shipped out which 
I iHid brought in to be cleaned and also some luwv matting wdiich I had bought. 
1 wont to I\Tr. Oliver, tiu' shipping clerk, and aski'd him if lu' couhl send 
me out some lining, and told him he could sliji it in wuth the matting and then 
]»ut burlap around it so that no one would see it. He a^ked me how^ much I 
wanted, and I told liim .lO or 40 yards. Wlu'n I reci'ived my matting and car- 
jiets at'home, upon ojiening it u]) 1 found (In' lining imposed about 40 yards, 
valiu' 10 emits a yard, amounting to $1: also tluua' w('re 1] yards ol linoleum 
which \ had cut'olT of a 9-.\ard ])iece, at a yard, making ,$175. Andrew' 
Uosi'nhamiiH'r, ‘g, 5/205, put this linoleum in with my other goods. I have it now’ 
laid dow’ii in the vestibule of my hou.se. This makes a total of $5.7,5 which I 
owe the tirm. Wluui I was (|ues| ioiual by Mr. Passmori' and Mr. Ih'iuiard I 
lied to thmn, but I am now' telling the tiuth. In rc'gards to marking 18 
yards of lining on the shijiiiing plan, 01i\er reiim'slcd me to mark it on there, 
iind I did so in a haul iiencil in front of Ollvi'r in order to have that to fall 
back on in case anything came up. 1 did not buy any lining nor did 1 pay for 
any. I did not give Oliver anything for his part in the transaction. I have 
the lining in (piestion at home now' under my carpets and umhm tlu* matting 
in the different rooms. I make this confession of my own fi'ee will and without 
any promisi's whatsover. 

Of.okge Little. 

Sworn to before me this lOlh day of February, 101.5. 

Okokge Beknaui), 
(/oamnv.s'ioao’ of Df cds. Ncio York City. 
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Aotln); Chiiinnuii Commons. Tills is on lilo with tho m-onls of Uio rotiiil dry- 

""Mr. BM“(iMlN"iln,\'rK.*'’Nci, sir; tills I got yi-stcnhiy l..\ im-ssoiigor from Siegol- 
Coopcr’.s storo, :inil iittiifliod to it is a Icad-poiicii salos cliiM-k iiiadi- li> li i, 

• ind 1 produc-c it to show that tho slatoiiioiits mad.— Iliat .■you a m...lili.'.l slut. - 
m.'id of his dishonost.v, iiia.l.' on llio stand, was iiiloiitioimlly .-olor.'.l h,\ him in 

onh'r to iiinko it a litU(' ^niv(‘ 

Aclin^^ ('Jiiiirinan (Commons lla\a aiiollun* stakaiian 

Mr Jk ooMixr.Dxuo. olhar stakaiuait T lia\<‘ not >ot boon able b) ^(t, but 

T wili Irv to ii('t it. and that will bo a diagram sbowin- tlu' low or boiha- room 
and IIio sl.iv.'.I.-l.arliii.'Pt, and it will show lhal tho stat.-in.mt tlml h.'y 
soparal.'.! hy a Imard iiartitioii, is as far from tho trntli as tho ollior si atoiiu-iits 

"“('a hfn.^'prmt'sVioudng location of hoilor room, etc., was suhniitto.l hj iSlr. 

'''AHu.'g''ltnrin,.n Commons. Tho^ commission «-ni now slan.i a.ljo.irno.l to 
f <o flu* t'liv IimII in I'atia'.son In. '!•* on Monday, at Id o ( lo( k <i. ni. 
Thl.r.aipon/al i HO .A.'h.ck, an ml i...irnni..nl was Oad nntil Monday, Juno 1.*, 
nil t, at 10 o’clock a. m., at the city hall, I'atterson, N. J.) 



EXHIBITS, 


LYNN EXHIBIT NO. 1, 

T*ay-Uoij, Anmasis of Womi n Kmpioykfs. 


Total miiiibor of saloswoiiion - - 

:il at .$7 p(M* wi'ok. 
rjl at per \\<'(‘k. 

141 at S!) par 

417 ov('r .y.) p('i* \vo(4\. 

'i'otal woc'kly pay roll for 710 snloswonK'n .'<7,80 

Av('rajj:(“ waw p<‘i‘ ^V(H4< 

'’Piikiiifi: into ('onsnU'ratioii 11 h‘ ooininissious (‘Jiniod by suloswonioii for 

a O-inontli poriod th(‘ av(M’a,U(‘ woi'kly \\aj;o for this statf is .'1>1 

'Poial iniiiilK'r fit all ^^o^H‘ll (‘mplouH's, <'x<4u'>i v(‘ of vv aitrossc's. hoii'^o- 
Koo])iii'/ inahls, ra<4oi',\ (‘iuplo\o(*s (inostly all ]>i(h‘('a\ ork(*rs'i , and 

thoso under 17 years of aj;e j 

’■Potal weekly pay roll for all womn) <'niplo\<H's _ _ _ SI. >,()!! 

Avera^x* wat"e per woi'k ■ - 


LYNN EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

INIfaiouanda About the .Tohn \Vanam\kfu S'I'oue, New Youk. 

INlay 28, 1002 announced that, bt^ainninp; IMonday. .luiu^ 2, 1002, the Stoi 
A\ould (4os(‘ at .") o'clo(4; ; that on krida.\, IMa.x .20, MiMiuaial I>a.\, the slot 
\\oiild not o|)(‘n : that during' tlu' months of .lul.\ and Aimnst tlu' sloia^ \\oiil 
close on Saturdays at no<*n (now to b(‘ (4osod all da.\ Saturday in tlu'^ 
months); that wiam llie store closi'd on 4'hursda.\, .Tnl.\ it would remai 
(lo.sed until iMomlay, .fuly 7, thus ;;i\in;; the iwtra holida\ ovm- the Fourth. 

On IMonday, May 4, 100.2, the store annoumH'd that h(',mnnina to-moiTow^, Mu 
.2, 100.2. il will o]»<m at S..20 and closi* at .2.20 p. m. 

Since' the <*p('nin^^ ol the New York st(*re in 1800, the followin^^ liave bei 
in (‘xistmice: 

Itiau'ticial a^'secial ion. 

AVelfare work. 

Visitine: jihxsician wnth fri'C' servi(‘('s. 

Kesident and visitin*-: nur,s(‘ with Irt'O S('r\ mes. 

Lnn(4i(‘on rooms, wlu'ie cooki'd meals are served b(4ow^ cost, for cxampl 
a full lun{4u‘on for 10 cents. 

f.ookini:: Foi-ward Flub, an oraanizalion Cor tlu' welfare of ilu' wonu'ii of tl 
stor(‘. Oryani/(‘d February 1, 18t)8, with pia'liminaiw meetinus and work in 180 

Ivookinjjc Forward (’tub iioiise opemal .lune t), 1000. 

John Wanamakm- ('ommenaal Institute, an iiistilntion for jlie ('ducation > 
th(' younp;er mcmlu'rs of the store family, oriianized Ajiril o, 1000, with t 
enroilm.'ul of S.2 bo> s and 17.2 yirls. a total <4' 22.2. Enrollment of tl 
.rohn Mhinam.akc'r Fomnu'rmal lnsiit\ite, 101.2, was 200 boys and 211 ^;irls, 
total of 417; alumni roll, 1014, 117; of course, many more wen' ^n-aduaP'd. 

K('si(i(Mit dodor ('stablishod in the store with fre<' services toywther wi 
\isitinir doctor March 10, 1011. 

Fhiropodisl and deidist established in the store in 1012. 

.Tohn Wanamaker (Commercial rnstitnte boy ^jraduaP'S each year sent on 
trip to Washinjxton. John XVanamaker Fommercia! Tnstituti' ^;lrl j,waduat 
pdven a banquet. 

2.290 
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John Wanamaker (kniiiuercial Institute boys arc j;iven two \voeks’ vacation 
to Island Heights, tlio siiininer encampment of the lolm Wanamaker Com- 
mercial Institute, at a nominal cliarge, witli full pay while on their vacation. 

Everybody in the store who has been here one full year from the preceding 
January 1, is given two weeks’ vacation with full iiay in advance. Those who 
have been here before January 1 of the same year are given six full days’ pay 
in advance for their vacation. 

Since the opening of the store all sales peoj>le have been given one-half of 1 
per cent of their sales in Hecember in addition to their regular salaries as 
comiiensation for any overtime work. 

Executive w^orkers are allowed oiie-half day’s pay for each full evening’s 
work. 

Inside delivery workers arc allowed a half day’s pay for each full evening’s 
work. 

Now all selling departments are on a commission basis, but through Decem- 
ber, although the store was not oi)en at idght, all sales people on a commission 
basis were paid in addition 1 per cent on all excess sales during all of 
I>e(*ember. 

The IMillrose Athletic Association was established in 1910. 

Sdiools for the ti^aching of system to sales people in effect since the be- 
ginning of the store. 

Tins summer (1914) the stor<‘ will be closed all day on Saturday duidng 
July and August. 

'The holidays of the year on which the store is now closi'd all day are: 
Clnlstmas, New Year’s, Lincoln’s Ibrthday, Washington’s Eirchday, Memorial 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor J>ay, and Thanksgiving. 


LYNN EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

A Survey of tttf. ^tciENrii jc AVouk Done Among ttie AN'omen of the John 

Wanamakf.r S I'oRE, New York, Tiikougit the Looking Forwaku Club, 

Okg\m/.ei) Fehruahv 1, 1898. 

The Looking Forward Club has — 

1. An fliclent organizatimi and a means of directly iT'acliing every girl in the 
store. A \oluntjiry nunnhershiji of 1,80.“). An ami to be of vital use to every 
Wanamakii w<anan int(41(‘ctually, physically, socially, and spiritually. 

2. A year-round open (lublioiiso, Mhi‘re there is a library, so<Tal rooms, hatli, 
rest room, rccrtRition rooms. Here the girls can find lussled rest, W'holesome 
relaxation, healthful hooks and magazines, const ructivi* nsTvation. 

8. Wcll-organiz('d smaller or group clubs under tin' direction of the Looking 
Forward Club, to make possible great(‘r j)erson:il intlnonce among the messen- 
g(Ts, iiispectiT'Sscs, girl graduates of the .1. AW C. 1. tind the housekeejnng 
depart iiKMit. 

4. A vocational department to la'lp th(‘ gills to help (hemseh(‘s along business 
linos. 

T). An educational department, with trained instructors and a carefully chosen 
curi’icuium, including Frmicli, English, tirst aid to tlui in.jiired, cooking, dress- 
making, niillinory, embroidery, jiapc'r work, and iionu‘ elli( iiaicy. 

(1. A physical-training department, witli a traimsl dins tor, to iirovido whole- 
some and constiTictiv<‘ ris'nRition. Tlicse classes iiave included talks on hygiene, 
ligiit drills and apparatus work, fan<*y marcldiig, graded games, swimming, 
and dancing — fancy, (vstlietii*, folk, ami social. 

7. A music department, whi(*h has trained two choruses and supervises indi- 
vidual piano lessons. 

8. A dramatic department, with a A^assar graduate in charge. Three plays 
by onr own people ha\e been iiroduced, one of them an original musical comedy 
laid in the Wanamaker store. 

9. A savlngs-fund department, witli the greatest number of depositors in any 
single vacation savings-fund station. 

10. A department of good times. AVe give two large entertainments and 
dances a year, Onr clubhouse is always open for the many informal parties 
and dances held there in the evenings. We have had Halloween lunch-hour 
parties, Christmas parties, valentine parties, and others, all too numerous to 
mention. 

38819°— S. Doc. 415, G4-1— vol 3 23 
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31. A 4kjpnrtinent for siinunor vuoutloiis. A ramping trip for 37 girls, lasting 
two weeks, and personally coiiducttHj, was most successful. Numerous other 
gji’ls wei'e enabled individually to go on vacations. 

12. A piibli<‘ity department, wbicli bas gotten up a most unique exhibition of 
post('rs Illustrating the club work and a club paper. 

13. A friendship dej)arLment, to send cheer to our sick people — postals, 
flowers, and frud. 

14. A personal work (h^partment. The i)ersonal intluence exerted by all who 
work in th(‘ store with tlie hleals of tb<‘ clul) is great and far-read ling. 

If). A tjre-])r(‘\en(ion d(‘j>artm(ml, with taJks on the prevention of lire,s, ladder 
practice, and a regular lire drill. 


LYNN EXHIBIT NO. 4. 


iNQUtlUlCS OF TIIK UNITKU StATI'S ('oMMISMON ON iNnUSTUlAL UKLATIOXS AM) 

Repmfs Thkueto. 

It has l>een impossible to compile all of the statistics in answer to the general 
questions owing to the short time nllowa'd us by naison of the notice of the 
hearing not having be(*n reivived \intil Monday night, .lune 8. 

1- Q- Upon what basis ari' waigi's ri‘ckoiu‘d in >our estiiblishinent? This 
question should be more .specdic, as it may mean at time of engagement or 
after a pfTiod of servic'C, in wdiich case the reply could b<‘ made accordingly 

2. Q. Do you ])ay a conimission over and above the regular wago?--A. Yes; 
rogiilutiMl according to tiie class of niercliandise and the selling conditions of 
the various si'ctioiis. 

3. Q. In the organization of the store you rejiresi'id, what is tlii' largest 
group of enqiloyees?— A. The selling staff, the presold (HMIsus of wliidi is 1,0S7. 

4. Q. Of these bow' many are men?— A. d'bree biiiidnsl and s(w enty-seven. 

s! Q. How many arc women? — A. Seven bundn‘d and ten. 

6. D. Of tbes(^ how^ many an* over 17? — A. Six bc'twiMai 3 7 and 18. JIow 
many ari' (tvor 18*^ — A. fhie tlioiisaml and (‘igbly-one are ovei* 38. 

7. Q. Of those over 37, bow many women r<‘C4M\e a wage h'ss Ilian 80?— 

A. One buTidred and twent.\-one ri'ceive h‘ss than but not b'ss tlian 88. 

*8. Q. Of tho.se over 17, how^ many wonnm roemve a wage less than $8?- - 

A. Thirty-one wximeii, most all of wdiom have been i)romot(.>d to tiu' rank of 
salesw’omen from our cadet force. 

9. Q. How many saleswomen receive more than a ,$9 wage? — .\. lour hun- 
dred and seventiK'n. 

30. Q. Counting the commi.ssions, how' many .saleswomen over li (Mini less 

than .80? Less than $8? .o i 

33. Q. Counting the ramraissions, how many saleswomen over 18 earn less 

tlian $0? Ix'ss than $8? i r 

A Owin" to the lack of time, w'o liave been unable to compile the informa- 
tion to answer questions 10 and 31 in full. From an insp^s tioii of our com- 

mission records, we teel safe in sa\ing that counting the coiiunis-«ions w’c have 
no saleswomen (aiming it^ss than .88 per w'eek, and that about 60 saleswomen 
of the entire force are earning less tlian $9 per w’eek, counting their commis- 
sions ill addition to w’agt?s. 

3^^ O Are lliere many women over 18, of three years experience as sales- 
ladms still earning less 'than $0, counting the commissions?— A. No. 

13. Q. Ix's.s than $8?— A. No. 

34. Q. Counting (xmimlssioiis, how many saleswomen over 18 years earn moix 
than .$9?? — A. Four hundred and eighty. 

I.") O Taking d'he second largest group, the clerical force, liow^ many womer 
ov(‘r'l7 earn more tlian .$9?— A. Two hundn^d and four. 

16 How irianv earn less?— A One Jiundred and tidrty-one. 

37 Q How nianv women over 20 earn less than 80?— A We were unable tc 
discriminate on the age limit referred to in tiiis question, and therefore bast 
our hgiires on all w'omeii over 17 as per our answer to the previous question 

IS. Q. How many salesmen earn over .$14?— A. Three hundrtHi and eight. 

19. Q. In the clerical force how many men earn more than $14? A. On< 

hundred and seventy-five. . -,0.3 

20, Q. In what departmiuits are the largest number of boys under 38 . Oirlv 
under IG?— A. Bojs and girls under tlie above ages are designated as ‘cadets 
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and “messengers,” and are engaged in the \arious departments Ihioughout the 
store. 

21. Q. How many wagon boys are employed in your store? — A. Kighly-six. 

22. Q. What proportion of wagon hoys recei\e a wage of less than $8? — 
A. Twenty-live per cent between and $7. 

23. Q. liow many women are cashiers ami tube girls? — A. One hundred and 
fifty-seven. 

24. Q. How many women or girl cashiers earn less than $9? — A. Forty-live 
between .$8 and $9.‘ 

25. (2. TiCss than ^8? — A. Sixty-one, 

2(5 (}. Is there a minimum wage for women in your .store?— A. No. 

27. (>. What is the minimum wage for girls under 1(5? — A. Four dollars. 

28. Q. IIow many receive it? — A. Forty. 

29. (2. Does your st<tr(‘ dock for tardiness? — A. No. 

30. Q. Does your store i)ay for overtinie? At what rate? — A. No; except to 
mechanics, portiM's, and fadory emidoyees, but a vacation allow'ance of oiu' or 
two weeks, according to length of ,s(u*\ ice is allowed as a recompens(‘ for (‘Xtra 
lime, and during the Dhristmas .seitson extra compensation is iirovidinl for all 
em])loyees working overt im(‘. 

31. Q. Is there a plan in your store to olTset the ovi^rtime by sliorter hours 
on other days? — A. Yes; for empIo.M'es working over nine liours a day. 

32. Q. An‘ your women <‘mi)lo>ees (wer keiil for work alter (1.30? — A. This 
very seldom occurs, ex(‘ei>t on the last day of the month, when the bookkeeping 
and' auditing se( lions remain at work until 9 o’ehx'k. 

33. Q. Does your hrm live up to the 9-hour day and 54-lmur week law 

— A. ddiis law is absolute' in onr store; in fact the average woek con- 
sists cil less than 50 hour.s' working lime. 


STEWART EXHIBIT NO. 1. 


Nkw Yokk Si'.vri Factoiiy I NVK.sTio.^.n no tk)M mission, 

\ (’iv YorkCitp, W, 

lion. Frank 1*. Wm.sh, 

Co^nmifnisioii (j)b Jnduslr'ml iKvUilion^i. 

Dk\r 8n;: To-day .at the lusiring of yoiir (‘omnimsion on department stores, 
Mr. Loll!'' Stc'wait nunh' a stalcaiuaiL retlcrting ui>on the' aeciiiaiey of wau'k done 
by our iiivc'stigators. If this statement is spread upon your mimites, 1 would 
respe<'1ful]y rc'Cjuc'st that you aiipc'iul thc'rc'lo a cojiy of the lollowing letter whic'h 
1 have Just sent to Mr. Stewart, in support of which wc' have' .statistical tallies 
to show' the difference bet wc'cn Hat rate's (piotc'd at McDreery’s and actual w'eckly 
earnings affeeded by the inclusion of commissions. 

Trusting yon will see tit to make note of this statement, 1 am, 

Yours, respectfully, 

H. B. WooLSToN, Director. 


Junk 10, 1914. 

Mr. Tjottis Sti.w'art. 

J{i6. MvCrecry d- Co., Neio York City. 

Dear Sir: To-<lay at the hearing of the Fe'deral Industrial Relations (toni- 
mitteo you stated that you wx're' undeT the' impre*ssion that the' Stale* factory 
(N)imnlssion had not credited to the wmges of your employees the commi.ssions 
earned by sales. 

Permit me to state that I have liael this matte'r lookc'd up iiniiie'diately and 
llnel that commissions have Ix'en caleulutexl uiKin the basis furnishe'd for the 
w'(*ek on which we took your pay roll. This item has therefore hc'cn ]>roperly 
inclnde'd, and I wish at one*e to e'orrect any false imiire.sslon re'garding any neg- 
lect on our part w hlch may c'xist in your mind or have hc'em snggesteil to the 
minds of otlier persons. 

Trusting this may properly explain our position to you, I remain, 

Yours, very respectfully, 


H. B. WOOI^TON. 
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Municipal Building, Boom 1220, 

\cw York, June 12, tOl 


Dr. II()\\ Miu B. WooLSTON, Director of Invent Ujation, 

New Yo}k State Faetorij Jnrentu/atinff i^onnninsion, 

No. 22 Fast Seventeenth Street, New York City, N. Y. 

My Dear Sir: YGiir favor of tho 10th instant in rej^artl to statoinont of Mr. 
Louis Stowart was duly rocolvod. 

Mr. Stewart inadi' a staOaneiit at tiie bef^inning of his examination in wliieh 
he said that lie was under the impression that the factory investigating com- 
mission liad not cri'ditiHl to the wmges (»f Ids employees the commissions earned 
l)y sah's, but almost immediately retracted the same and stated that he was not 
sure and did not desire to reflect in any wniy upon tin* accuracy of your work. 

N(‘\ertlu‘less, I shall take phnisnrc' in attaching the corr(‘Spon<len(*e to the 
record alia'ady made in the case as lanpiested by you. 

Yours, very truly, 


-. Cliainnan. 


STEWART EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

Inform VTUiN Fi rnishfi) jiy Mr. Lotus Stkwakj'. 

No. 1. The av('rag(' rati' of jiay to th(‘ 52 juniors, assort im; sales chi'cks and 
doing othiT siniiile woi k, who reieive undtM* $S a wi'ok, is $7, 

No. 2. Dvertime work is discouragiMl It is sildom our employees are ki'pt 
aft(‘r hours In some instances wlieie the ovm-time is slight, only 50 cents for 
supper is allowed; in others whme the oviTtinu' is longia*, a day otf is granted, 
in addition to tlu' 50 cents for suiiper. In otluT instances, time and a half is 
paid, and in some others, double time. 

No. 2. 2’he eiujilov (H*s’ mutual aid assiu-iation has dues of 50 cents a month, 
and iiays a sick benefit of $10 for tlu' first week, $5 for thi' si'cond, and $10 
for each of tlu‘ six succeeding wi'eks of illness, and in case of death, $1(K) is 
paid. These betu'lits are fixed by the by-laws of the association, passed on by 
the employees. 


GIMBEL EXHIBIT NO. 1. 


CrMUKL Brothers, 

New Vo/ A, June 12, tUL). 

ITon. Frank B. Walsh, 

Chairman United States Commission on Industnal Retations. 

Dear Sir: In connection with my ti'stmiouy luTore von. I desire to state the 
lunclieon time for ( mplo.vi'es is one (1) hour for all ollii'e jieoptu and forty-five 
(45) minutes for all selling employees 

In ref('renc(‘ to overtime, supptu* money, i. e, thirty-tna' (25) (I'Uts, is allowed 
for up to two and one-half (2D hours 
Uespectfully, 

.T VCOl; (JlMREL, 

For ClMLLL liUOTHElLS. 


SVENSON EXHIBIT 1. 

Constitution of the Bi t ml Clerks’ Union of Ni w’ 5oiuv. 

Article 1. Name: Betail (’lerk.s’ T’nion of New' York. 

Art. 2. ObjcKd . To im|U‘ove w'ovKing conditions among retail emiiloyees in 
everv branch of store work in the city of New York. 

Art. 2. Membiwshii) : (1) Any person actively emiiloyed in any biMiich of the 
retail trade, mail-order house, or window-dressing trade who has la^ached the 
age of l(j years is eligible for membership. (2) Application for membership: 
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Application for meinbersbip must bo made tbrom4i one (»f llie members ami be 
voted upon at a rej^ular meeting of tbe union. Buyers, assistant buyers, tioor- 
walkers, or others bolding ollice dirtvily under tin* mamiKenn'iit will not bo 
eligible to meinbersliip. ('>) Duos; Initiallon fee shall be HO cents, jiayable be- 
fore membership card is issued, and dues shall be 25 cents per month, payable 
in advance in first regular meeting. (4) Fraternal imanbers : 'Pbe union may 
appoint at its discretion not more Ilian eight fraternal members. Tlie dues of 
fraternal members shall be the same as that of regular members and they shall 
also pay an initiation fee of 50 (‘cuts. 

Aht. 4. Otticers : (1) Tiie olhcers shall be a presidcait, vice president, secre- 
tary, financial secretary, treasurer, sm'geant at arms, and organi/.er. (2) Otli- 
cers shall be nominated from the floor and elected by ballot at the first semi- 
annual meeting. Semiannual meetings for the election of olhc(‘rs shall b(‘ lu'Ul 
In June and December. (5) Any ollicer may b(‘ recalled by a two-thirds ^ote of 
the membership. Aitiilication for recall shall not be acti'd upon unless signed by 
fi\e members of tbe niiion in good standing and aeeompani(‘d by a good reason 
for the request. 

Aut. 5. Order of business: (1) Call to order by president. (2) Initiation of 
iie\v imunbers and jia.Mnent of dues. (5) Beading of minutes of iirc'vious meet- 
ing. (1) Iteports of oflicers. (5) rntinlshe<l business’. ((>) New business, (7) 
Communications and bills. (8) Adjouriimont, 

Art. (). (Bionnn : Fi\(‘ nK‘mb(*rs shall constitute a <iuoriim 

Art. 7. AnKUidment of eonstilutiou : This eonsliintion may be anunided only at 
a rt'gul.ir im'eting of the union and only by a two-thirds a ole. notice of the pvo- 
liosed amemlinent ha\[ng Ixrri given at a pro\ious meotmg. and baving been sent 
in wiallen form to ail imnjibers. 

i!V-LA\\s OF on RrT\ir- (’r,i RKs’ I'Nio.v or nj w yohk. 

Arik'IhI. Sns]>eiision of imanbers • .\iiy m<Mnl)cr t\\o monllis in arrears for 
diK's may be susiHMuled for eause at tbo diserction of tbe exe<Miti\t‘ eoinmittee, 
and ar,7 irn'inber who is ill or out of «‘mi)loyment may be e\('used temporarily 
from i)a,yment of dues. 

Art. 2. Kxinilsion of members: (U Any member may be exiielled by a two- 
lliirds Note of the m(unl)ers ]ires(ml at a regular meeting, i>ro\ided the olfemling 
ineinlxu* he given proi>er notice to allow him to l>e pri'scnt and ded’end liimself. 
(2) Bea-ons for expulsion, disloyalty to 11i(‘ union. 

Art. 8. Vv'ithdrjiwal of mcmbei’s: Any member (U*siring to hane tiu' country or 
quitting (be trade shall be allo\Ne(l to witlulraw from nuunlxu’sbip by jiaying all 
demands to date of withdrawal, surrendering bis menihershii) curd, ami giving 
NvrittiMi notice of his withdrawal. 

Art. 4, ExeentiNC eommitte(‘: (1) The otiieers of the niiion and one other full 
member shall constitute the exectitiNC eommi(te(‘. (2) Duties of the e\(‘eutiNe 
committee: They shall transact till husim^ss rebmiaal to tln^ conimitt<‘e at the 
regular meetings of the union. Th<‘y sluill tiNo a<i as a grievance committee. 
'Jiiey may act in any emergency wTneh may occur when it is not possible to call 
special met'ting of tbe union. 

Art. 5. Duties of otliei'rs : (1) li-esidmit : Tlu‘ pn^sident shall }>reslde at all 
meeliiigs, appoint all committees. ;nid su])er\m(‘ all Nvork of tbe union; h(‘ msiy 
also ejill a special meeting of tbe union at bis own diseniion c»r at tbe written 
retpiest of tive members in good standing. (2) ^ice ])resi(h‘nt : The vie(‘ ju’csi- 
dent shall perform the duties of the presidmit in tin' ahsence of the president. 
t8) Beeording secretary: iiie recording s<‘erelary shall take charge of all 
books, paiiers, and effects of tlie union, eonduet all eorrespondenee (including 
notice of meetings), and keep miiiiiles of all meetings. ( I) Fiii.Tneial secretary : 
The financial secretary shall issue all membership cards and countersign tlie 
same, issue stamps in return for dues as paid, and keep n<-eoimt of moneys re- 
ceived and all expenditures, and shall hand over all moneys received tf) the 
treasurer. (5) Treasurer: The treasurer shall k(‘ep all moneys of the union 
and give account of same at each meeting and shall pay out money only as 
directed tiy the union. (6) Sergeant at arms; The sergeant at arms shall pre- 
serve order at the meetings of the union and admit to meetings only those car- 
rying their union card or on identitication of the presiding officer; shall eject 
any member who persists in creating a disturbama' after being called to ordi'r. 
(7) Organizer; JTie organizer shall do everytlilng possililo In the interest of the 
union, help increase its membership, and direct Its i>ropaganda. 
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Art. 0. (iroiip Hystem of i>»onibt*rHliii) ; Persons in nny piirt of the city who nre 
eliv"lbl(‘ to luembersbip anti desire to a])j>ly for such membership may at the 
option of the orj,mnlzer form local for the study of tradtminionisin ; these 

j;roui)S must contain at least on(‘ member of the union who shall direct its 
policy and report its pro^o-ess. It may hare its own system of dues and appoint 
its own otficers. 

Art. 7. Secret membership: Applicants desiring to become secTet members can 
send in tbetr api)Iication. intlorsed by a member, with initiation fee and dues, 
and a card will be mailt'd tlumi. 

Art. S. Initiation of members: Applieants for niemberslilp ipion their election 
by the union must swear to the following; pledge of allegiance, the same being 
read by the pn'snlent and rc'pe.ated by the new in('ml>er. all members standing: 
“I, (name), soUnnnly jibnlge that I will do all that is in my power to act as a 
loyal and law-abiding member of the Retail (Berks’ Union of New York, and will 
aid It to the best of my ability and power in furthering the interest of all store 
worloMs in New York.” 

Art. !) Roberts’ Rules of Order shall govern the proceedings of this union. 

Aur Id. Amendment of by-laws: Ry-laws may he amended by a two-thirds 
vote at any regular meeting. 


GRAFF EXHIBIT NO. 1. 


R. Al.TAfAN* Sc Co.. 

\<’ir Yoik, Y ovrmhrr ‘:10, 19 Iff. 

Um'I'kd States ^()^^AfTssroN on Tndu.strim. RniATioNs, 

WdsJiinglon, /). C. 

Centi.emejN : T b(‘g to a<*knowb‘(lge receipt of your favor of the 12th Instant 
in refi^rence to I lie inrormation requested at the tinu' ot my aiipearaiK'C b('for(‘ 
you on .Inne 1 1, 

^i’lie dlriM'tors of the eorporation of R. Altman Sc Co. are elected by the stO(*k* 
hohlers, who are mostly employe(‘s. The stockholders have the voting power, 
which is oApressed in jiroiiortion to tlu' stock ovv'nershii). 

It Is didicult to ansv\er the question “Jlow many in the entire staff are en- 
trusted with control and direction?” but if by this you mean buyers, depart- 
ment managers, and the ext‘ciitive staff, the nuinlK^r would exceed 100. 

We would gladly send you a digest of tlie Altman Uoiindatioii plan, but, 
owing to eertain questions awaiting linul a<Uudi<*ation by our eourts, the trusteivs 
of the Altman Uonndntion have not as yet eompletisl tlieir organization. How- 
ever, your question can probably b»‘st be answ en'd by the following extract from 
jiaragraph 13 of the will of the late Mr. Pnmjamin Altman: 

“I d(‘sire that such corporation (Altman Fouudution), wlien so formed and 
to which such s(o(‘k shall be traiisIVrred, shall direct the policy, development, 
and growth of the business of said eorjioralion (R. Altman Sc Co.) upon the 
principles and jihin upon whhdi I have directed the same during iny life- 
time, * * * for tins puiqiose, and as a part thereof, I authorize the 

persons controlling sii<*h corporation to use from time to time such parts of said 
.shares or dividimds thereon as tliey shall deem necessiiry or advisable as 1 
sliould do, if living, to promote the purposes aforesaid, either by a grant to 
persons employed in the business of B. Altman Sc Co. of sliares of stock, * * * 

or by the grant of dividends accruing and to accrue on a (-ertain number of 
shares so long as the grantees thereof shall continue to be engaged in the busi- 
ness of said corporation B. AJlJuan'& Co. 

” I desire that such corporation so to la* established shall distribute tlie divi- 
dends to iKi deriviMl frmn said stock * * * for the payment of lil>eraJ fixed 

siilaries to each iierson comiect^Kl with or employed by it who may be actively 
engaged In overseeing my said business, wlietber he shall or shall not be a 
director of the said corporation, jirovided the same be authorized by law, and 
for the several purposi^s, or any of them lienMiiabove mentioned, iny general 
ob.h‘ct being to benefit and place on a secure basis the said business and Im- 
prove the condition of Uie employees, and the remainder, if any, from time 
to time among such public charities as Uie trustei‘s or directors shall approve. 

If there is any furtlier information desired, I will he glad to have you call 
upon me. 

Very truly, yours. 


Lestje Gbaj'f. 
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DUTCHEU EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Working Conditions in New York Stores. 

To stimulato interest in welfare work and to correct “ certain misconceptions 
on the part of the public” ret?arding the relation of the department store to the 
social evil, the National Civic Federation has puhlisluHl the 7*esiilts of an In- 
vestigation of 22 New York stores.^ These establishments employ 22, (XX) women 
and are owned by 10 firms, all members of the retail dry goods association. 
Welfare activities are described in detail, this subject covering more than half 
the report. The hours of work are brlelly discussed, opinions of social work- 
ers, Salvation Army ofliccrs, and magistrates marshalled to disprove the im- 
portance of the low wage as a factor in prostitution, and data from the jiay 
rolls presented to show that in wage rates “the department store leads all 
large employers of the sex.” 

The initial investigation of welfare activities was made In tlie year ending 
January, 1912. It was at the n'qiiost of the retail dry goods association, and 
at their expense, that in the spring of 1913 the wage statistics were secured. 
At that time the pay rolls were examined and tabulated by a linn of pulilic 
accountants. The data repre.sented wage rates paid to 19, (>27 women in 17 
stores in the week emling April )9, 1913. The facts are chussiluMl for sales- 
women, assistant buyers, employees in (he manufacturing departments, and 
“all others,” including cash girls, stock girls, and olhce emj)loyoes. 

“ 'Plic day Is coming,” says the report, “\\hen an industry must pay living 
wages or stand condemned.” After pointing out that “social workers have 
givi'ii .$9 as tlie lowest n^asonahle living wage for a girl entirely self-snpi)orting 
in New York, although $<S is the standard set by sncli investigators in Boston,” 
the pay-roll statistics are thus summarized: “38 (>3 jier cent, or 3,427 of the 
8,<S()7 saleswomen, and 51.33 jK'r cent, or 10,073 of all the women employees, 
totaling 19,027, in 17 New York store.s get less than ,$8 a wt'ek. One store 
lias none selling under $8 and only (>4 iimler $9, wliile anotlier having two at 
less than $8 lias only five under $9. On the other hand, there are C54 of the 
total number of feminine employees receiving under .$4 and 2,G03 getting les.s 
than 85.” T'he average rate of wage for saleswomen only, excluding cash 
girls, stock girls, and all oilier employees not aetiially engaged in selling, is 
stated as 31. It should he ohsi^rved, furtlier, that of the saleswomen 55.53 
per ct 't ^\ere paid at a weekly wage rate of less than $9, and that of the total 
iniinbe!' of woiikmi considered in tlu^ invesligalion 03.(19 iier cent, or 12,503 
workers, were in the groiijis chissihed as r('(‘(4ving less than $0. Tlio average 
weekly wage in the manufacturing departments was higher Hum for sales- 
women. 

In view of those figures it is dilTicult to understand the iissertlon Unit “the 
average wage paid women in New York department stores is appreciably liiglier 
than the average of factories, mills, and like indu.strles in which women are 
employed in that city.” In support of this contemtion the average wage of sales- 
women as figured in this investigation is eomiiared willi data from two volumes 
of the United States (lovernmeiit report on the condition of women and child 
wage earners, and a recent book on women in the bookbinding trade, published 
by tlie Russell Sag(‘ Fouiulatlou. These comparisons are open to criticism from 
the point of vicnv of statistical accuracy. 

In the first phice the use of the average is dangerous when the group of 
saleswomen in the table quoted includes 19 earning 8,‘10 to $39.99; seven, $40 to 
$49.99, and one designated as $(>0 to $09.99. lAtm assuming, as seems doubt- 
ful, that the duties of those highly paid women were similar to those of the 
majority behind the counters, it is inevitable that tlu'ir high wage rates should 
.so overbalance the low' payments at the otluT end of the column as to give a 
false impression of the earnings of the mujorily. 

(Iranted, however, that this dangerous average may be regarded as a measure 
of the wage scale, it is not fair to compare it wlUi figures quoted, by the way, 
not from the volume on Women in the Bookbinding Trade, but from the pub- 
lisher’s announcement of the book, “Allowing for los.ses in slack season, three- 
quarters of the women receive les.s than $400 a year, and the average is $300 a 
year. This i.s at the rate of about $6 a WT‘ok.” Obviou.sly, this is an estimate 
of earnings based on a careful study of the trade career of bookbinders for 12 
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months, while (lie Clvie P\H]eratioii fi^'ures rejiresent wa;j:e rates for a givec 
Without r(‘tj:ar(l to losses tliroiij^h slack season. 

A similar error Is made In quoting: from the United States Covernment report 
on w a^;e-earning girls in stores ami factories (Vol. V of the series), as follows; 

Average weekly wages of 5,040 saleswomen in 12 department stores in 

New York $8. 84 

Average weekly wages of 1,702 women employed in factories, mills, and 
like industries in New York City 6.12 

These figures are taken from different sections of the report and arc not 
comparable. The average of $8.84 rc'presents the wage rate for saleswomen as 
compiled from the pay rolls of 12 d(‘parlment stores in Ni‘W' York (p. 140). 
The $6.12 quoted n'pn^sents the average (‘arnings reported by 1,749 girls em- 
ployed in factoru'S in New York, taking into account losses through sickness and 
“ lay-(>fl's,” as veil as increases through commis'^lons (p. 146). The same 
table from which this average of .$6.12 is given states that the corresponding 
a^erage wet'hdy earnings for girls enqiloyed in department and other retail 
stores was ,$6.()7. It is true that this latter group includes girls in small shops 
as well as in (h'partment stones, but no study of factory i)ay rolls was made 
vhich would gi\e us an av(‘rage to com])are with the average of $8.84 repre- 
senting wage rales in 12 stoi'es. As a matt(T of fact, no one yd has sutlicient 
data to enable us to give the department store its proper rank among other 
large esiablishrm'nts employing women, certainly not to proclaim it the leader 
among them. 

But whaiever be the rank of the department store the fact remains that, 
according to this report on wage ratios in a single week with no account taken 
of Irregular enqtlo.Mm'nt, 10, Odd v'oimMi in 17 N(‘\v York store's get less than $8 
a week. That fact in itsedf would .s(‘(Mn to .lustily all the yniblic discussion of 
the rc'sponsibility of the diqiartment store's for the social e^ih 

Yet the Civic Feileimtion seems to deplore this public' discussion. The sec- 
tion of its rc'port detiling with “the saleswoman and the social c\il’’ has 
these subheads in large type: “l>epartment stores nc't the recruiting ground 
for white slaver>— Business greatly maligned— C*>nclusi\(‘ Covernment tigures 
and testimony of so<aal workers — Relation of wages to jirostitul ion.” 

It is, indec'd, a linhl in\ c'^tlgator vho would be willing to call any “figures’^ 
on this subji'ct at pn'sent “conclusive.” The statisti'*s (piotc'd are taken from 
another volume of the United states Government report (Vol. XIII, Relation 
lU'tveen Occupation and (h-iminality Among Wonu'n). An examination of 
prison records, supplemented by intc'rvic'ws with probation ollicers and other 
social workers, showed that dome'll ic sc'rvice led all otiuT large occupational 
grou]is ^in the proportion it contributc'd to the prison poiailation, while the 
newc'r occupations, including saleswork, were not n'presenlc'd even as fully as 
their nomeric'al import.ince in these ccunmunities might .iustify. A special sup- 
plementary inquiry was made to det(*rmine tlie i)re\ious occupations of prosti- 
tutes — with rc'sulTs practically the same. The Government investigation was 
carefully conduc tc'd and llioughtfull y interpreted, but the iiUormation gathered 
was ordy a beginning. The information about wages is of the most casual sort. 

Ucpially interc'sting Init cpiite as tentative are the opinions quoted on this 
subiect ill tlie Ci^ic Federation report. For instance, a statement signed by 87 
social workers and sent to the ])ress hast spring is cltc'd as authoritative. This 
statement was ins])in'd by the f<*ar that the recc'iit wide ])ublicity given to the 
discussion of low wage's in relation to vice might harm thousands of working 
girls who kc'eji .straight, however hard may be tlie conditions of their work. “ It 
is our general belief,” tlic'y dc'clarc'd, “th.it low wages of working girls are 
scarcely ever a direct cause of loss of chastity.” 

The wlicde di.scaission illustrates the ]»reseiit Jack of information on this topic. 
The moral etU'c'ts of any oc'caipation, e\en interpreting “moral” or “immoral” 
in a technical sense, defy statistical tn'atment, and to attempt direct investiga- 
tion of the “rc'lation” hetwec'ii an Industry and proposition in a community is 
to pursue a will-o’-the-wisp. If you find any evidenc-e, it may be merely acci- 
dental ; if you do not lind it, it may nevertheless exist. Social workers should 
he the tlrst to realize the danger of any final statement on this subject just now, 
es[)ec‘ia!ly if it he nc'gative in character. In denying one po.ssihle, and very 
prohalile, effect of low wages, they may delay improvement hi conditions which 
cause meny other evils equally serious. 

For, after all, the charge to be brought against industry to-day is not that 
a low wage makes a girl “immoral,” but that it makes thousands of girls de- 
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fenseless. To go to work too young; to be used up In hard work which stunts 
development ; to toil long hours and to walk home lute at night unprotected on 
the deserted streets (while your rich employer fights every attempt to strengthen 
the laws protecting women and girl workers) ; to be paid a wage suj low that the 
family purse never equals tiie cost of wholesome living; to be young, neverthe- 
less, and eager for recreation, yet unable to have any but tiie cheap and dan- 
gerous kind — this is to be handicapped in a way which statistics can never 
measure. An industry which makes the young working girls of the community 
defenseless needs the salutary elTect of public discussion. 

Because of the urgent need for accurate information about work conditions 
in large stores, it is unfortunate' that the desire “to correct misconceptions” 
(which may, after all, prove to have a large measure of truth in them) should 
have turricMi the most inq)ortant sections of this report into an argunauit for 
defense rather than a simple statement of facts discovered. Furthermore, this 
<lesire to do justice to “a great industry” has le<l to an undue emphasis on 
minor details of welfare and tlie slighting of more vital facts. 

The services of a chiropodist are helpful to a tired sales girl, but why does the 
report tell us so little al)out the observance of the State law requiring seats 
for sales girls, while merely remarking that “the prol)h‘m is a vexing one from 
whatever standpoint it is viewed. It revolves })rimarily around the fact that 
the woman shopper will not purchase from a saleswoman who is seated.” (lut- 
ings in the park arc doubtless to be commeiuh'd as an effort to provide recrea- 
tion for employ('es, but why should we class among “ the unsus])ected high 
lights in (he welfare work ” tlu'fact that “at O’Neill-Adams’s in (he early spring 
two days’ vacation with pay is given as a toloui of appreciation for (Christmas 
overtime work”? (James on the roof, with prizes for the winners, must pro- 
mote good fellowship among the workers, but is it not significant of relative 
values that “one interesting result was the request of a little girl to have her 
prize* exchanged for a M>ractlcal’ pair of shoes? Tho geiu'rous spirit of the 
firm was evidenced by its granting this rcNinest upon finding that tlie child 
was in need of them.” 

Contrasts like these justify the public suspicion of welfare work. To stimu- 
late interest in these aidivities will be of i)crmam*nt valm* only if it be the first 
item in a comprehensive program for tin* improvem(*nt of work conditions, in- 
cluding increase in wages, shorti'iiing of the work day, and some way of giving 
the workers a voice in deterndning th<' conditions of tla'ir own labor — safe- 
guarding ihein moi-ally by giving them a larger im'asure of independence eco- 
nomically. Nothing less will satisfy the new social consci('nce of a democracy. 


EITTCHER EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

Bi tmi. ('!■ Fines’ llr^TON OF Ni w York, 

Xvir )orh: Vtty, June /?, J9V,. 

Mr. Prank P. Walsh, 

Chairman United States Commisnion on Industrial Relations, 

1220 Municipal ftuildiiu/, Xcio York City. 

Dear Mr. Walsh ; When, at my own request, I wms called to the stnud to-day 
I asked [lermission to give testimony in regard to the attitude of the stores 
of New York City to the oiien-air meetings conducted by this union. Prof. Com- 
mons, who was ])residing at that time, said that the commission had no time 
for further testimony, but that if 1 w’ould write out same and send it in it 
would be si)read uiM)n the commission’s report. 

I have been ehairman of the committee on open-air meetings for the Retail 
(Jlerks’ Union of New^ York since the beginning of the union, June, 1913. 
Owing to the fact that our organization was a s<R"ret one we were obliged at 
first to have all the helpers at the open-air meetings persons who, like my- 
S(*lf, were sympathizers and were not department-store workers. The meet- 
ings are now largely carried on by our blacklisted members, but at first this 
was not so. On June 24 we held an open-air meeting at Wanamaker’s, Tenth 
Street side, Mr. Harris, an assistant sui^erintendent, who has since been 
dischargetl on the charge of seducing one of the cash girls, requested and 
caused the arrest of Miss TTildegarde Kueeland and Miss Anna Ro(‘hester, two 
college women who were assisting, on the charge of distributing literature 
unlawfully. They were lud held at the police station. Since thefi Wanamaker’s 
have repeateilly tried to break up our meetings by closing the doors at the 
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hoino-j^oing time and letting the employeen out, contrary to general custom, 
through the subway. Novemher Ih, 1013, we held a meeting in the vicinity of 
(timbers. This was after newspai)er j)ublieity l)ad ai)i)rised us tliat 11 canlets 
had been arrested at Cimbel’s store on Nov<Miiber 11, while trying to pick up 
the girls, at the solicitation of a customer, Airs. J. B. Campbell, of Englewood, 
N. J. When w(? arri\tsl on November 1(5, the managers present ordered the auto- 
mobile trucks of the linn lo iiarado up and down Thirty-second Street, where 
we were, blowing their liorns so that our speakers could not be heard, and 
also runidng down the crow<l and breaking it np. Cn November 18 we went 
back and held our imMliiig, and one of our beljiers, Aliss Ileltm Scliloss, was 
arrested, at the la^ipiesl of (limbers, charged with unlawfully distril)uting 
literature. Sb(‘ was not convicted. 

(Jn Alay 112, lilll, Air. Paul Douglass and myself were arrested at Stern Bros., 
Forty-third Stretd side, at the nspiest of an assistant manager of Stern’s, on a 
general charge of disorderly condiK-f ami were coinicted and fined on the testi- 
mony of a jM)lice sergeant, his i>atrolman, and two of Stern’s detectives, that 
we iiad a crowd of live lo six liniulred people and that we refused to allow 
the police sergeant to clear a passage through the crowd. As a matter of fact, 
as our witnesses testified, we liad no crowd, as Stern's clostnl their door as soon 
as we arri\(Hl and sent their employees out the Forty-second Street side. We 
were arrested with great suddenness at the request of Stern’s and had no 
chance to make any protest. 

At meetings in tlie vicinity of Oimlnd’s, Blooiningdale’s, O’Neill-Adams’s (a 
Claflln store), and Altman’s the linn has frequently closed doors and sent 
employees out in such a way that the employees would not see us or know' 
where w'e wm'e, and in iuiiiktoils instances the store detectives have jnisbed 
and l)iirrU‘d the girls along some distance after lea\ing the store so that they 
could not remain and listmi to the speakers. In the month of December, 1913, 
Air. Edward Fowdor, one of our lieliK*rs, was ejecbsl with violence from Bloom- 
ingdalc’s wdierc as a customer he was giving union literature to those serving 
him. 

Simpson-C’rawford’s and B. II. Alacy & Co. are the only tw'o large firms in 
New York who lia\e not interfmasl in our meetings. In justice, we should say 
that wm ha\e never held a nuioting at Lord & Taylor’s or at any of the stores in 
the Fulton Street district in Brooklyn. 

Before hnning the witness stand this afternoon T left with the stenographer 
a statement by AIlss Alary Van Kloeck, wiiich w^as published in the ^>urvey and 
officially iiulorsi'd by tlumi in an editorial, criticising the report of the INntional 
(iivlo Federation. I hopi* vitv much that that criticism of Aliss Van Kloeck’s 
can he s[)n\ad on your minut(*s. 

Air. IL Donne ITlum, etiiciency engineer of 71 Broadw'ay, NTwv York, has also 
analyzed this re]iort. He concludes that the average as gi\en by that nqiort, 
$8.58 for all association stores, is matlnMuatically incorrect and that the liigh 
average is obtained through tlie figures from four stores only. Lord & Taylor’s. 
Altman’s, AlcCreery’s, and Saks. In fact only 35 pm* coni, or 5 stores out of the 
If) covered, draw this average of $8 58 or luiter. iiie other 95 jier cent in the 
other 11 ston's draw* considerably less than tliis report's average. 

Air. Percy Strauss this morning criticized onr organiziT, Aliss Svenson, for 
calling his commission system a siHH‘ding-up system. Tn answ*er. w*e wish 
merely to quote the third jiaragraph from the hist of their owm statement to 
employees on the Alacy commission sysU'in whicli is as follows: “ Ilemomber 
that Macy’s is going ahead each >ear, so w*e expect more sales this year than 
last, and* more sales next year than this. If yon aiiply yourself closely and 
strive to iilcase. yon will do your part to bring about the mn^essary monthly 
increase in business, and, as a consequence, you w*ill earn commission over 
and above voiir salary every w'oek in the year.” 

We are sun’i'l^-irHl. by the way, that you did not subpoena Miss Alary Chamber- 
lain, one of tbe editors of the Survey, wdio has sold goods at Alacy’s on the 
commission plan, wltliin the last year and a half 

New York stores, according to the Upiteol States Government rerx^rt published 
in 1910. show that New York pays low*er wages in its stores than Philadelphia. 
Boston, 8t. Louis, or Chicago. In New York, for instance, according to that 
report 35.7 per cent of the total enqiloyees investigated receive $4 to $0 per 
w*eek. while in Philedelphia only 18.9 per cent rec*eive this low average. In 
Boston 26 per cent, and in ('’hicago 11 per cent. 

I hope very much that you will proceed w*i'th your investigation of the de- 
partment stores in New York, and thank you for the light you have already 
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shown on the subject and your courtesy to the retail clerks’ union, and hope 
that we and other persons informed from the employees side of the controversy 
may be able to testify for you later. 

I inclose a sample of our literature which was Issued last winter before the 
passage of the 54- hour law and the coinpusory mutual benelU law. 

Sincerely, yours, 

Ei.izaketh IHjtciier. 

State of New York, 

County of Kings, ss: 

Elizabeth Dutcher, being duly sworn, says that she lias read the foregoing 
letter and knows the contents of same, and that all the statements and allega- 
tions contained therein are true. 

Eljzarktit Dutcher. 

Sworn to before me this 12th day of June, 1914. 

Otis S. Oarroll, 
Notary Puhlic, Kings County. 


BLOOMINGDALE EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

llr.OOMlNOI)AT-F P.ROS., 

Ni’w Yofk, June 11, li)Vf. 

ITniteo States Commission on Industriat. Relations, 

City 11 all, Borough of llwnhattan, New York City. 

Gentlemen; Tn compliance wilh your riHiuesl, we are submitting to you 
answers to the questions you requested put in writing. 

Permit us to rals{‘ the (jnestion: Would it he fair to compare salaries paid 
by stores handling principally merchandise with salaries puhl by stores han- 
dling coinpetitivi* and staple lines of merchandise? 

1. Upon what basis are wag(‘s r(‘ckoned in your esialdishinent? On efliciency 
and length of employment. 

2. Do yon pay a commission over and above the regular wage? Yes; 
especially to sales cU'rks. 

3. In ^he organization of the store you represent \\ hat is the largest groiqi 
of einple.vees? Sales clerks. 

4. Of tees*?, how many are men? One liundre<l and one. ITow' many women? 
Three hundriHi and sixty-eight. 

5. Counting commission, how many saleswomen earn less than $9? Two hun- 
dred and fifty. Less than $8? Two hundred and eight. 

0. Are there many women of three years’ experiimce as sales ladies earning 
less than $9, including commissions? Nineteen. I.ress than .$8? Thirty-eight. 
Among those of threii years’ experlem^e earning $8 ami ,$9 a week are those 
who entered our employ at a very tender age and w'ere advanced in position 
and salary. As, for in.stance, a girl of 1-5 or IG starting as errand girl or 
parcel wrap]ier at $4 or $5 jier week and advaneed to sales clerk after a few 
months, in mIucIi cai>acity she would reciu've an advance of ,$1 or .$2 a year, 
would show her earning .$8 or $9 a week after three years of employment. 

7. Counting ((unmissions, how many saleswomen earn $9 or more? One 
hundretl and oighlwn. 

8. ’J’uking the WH'ond largest group, the clerical force, how many women earn 
more than $9? Sixly-.six, How many earn less? One hundred and four. 

9. In what departments are the largest numlMu’ of boys under 18? Wagon 
boys. 

10. How many wagon hoys are employed in your store? Sixty-four. 

11. What proportion of wagon boys receive a M'age less than $8? Fifty- 
seven. More than $8? Seven. 

12. How many women are cashiers? TulHi-room girls? Cashiers, 36; tube- 
room girls, 6. 

13. How many women or girl cashiers earn less than $0? Thrity. Less than 
88? Eight 

14. What is the minimum wage for girls under IG? 84. How many receive 
it? Thirty-eight. 
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15. Does your store deduct for tardiness? At what rate? There is no charge 
made for less than one hour’s lateness or absence during any one week or for 
time lost which, when figured ucconling to the salary earned, amounts to less 
than 10 cents. In making charges for lateness, we figure on a 10-hour basis, 
whereas our working hours are 8J. In this way employees are charged less 
than pro rata. 

16. Does your store pay for overtime? At what rate? Is there a plan in 
your store to offset the overtime by shorter hours on other days? Are your 
women employees ever kept for work after 0.30 (except at holiday time)? 
What Is the latest they are refpiired to stay? There is very little, if any, 
overtime work during the year. If there is, we arrange to have a shorter 
working day for those enii^loyees who worked after 6 o’clock, but at no time do 
we permit femah's in our establishnumt after about 0.30 to 9,45 p. m. At 
Christmas we ])ay our employees at the rate of half a day per evening, 
although the number of hours are only three. 

17. Does your firm live up to the 9-hour day and 54-ho\ir law strictly? Our 
working day is hours and 51 hours per week. 

Very truly, yours, 


lllJlAM (J. TIlOOMINOUALE. 


IILOOM INCiDAI.E Duos. KmIM.OAKJvS’ VICTUAL Al!) SoC'TKTY, 

Nciv York, June Li, 191 'f. 

United St \tes Comaitssion on Industutao Reoattons, 

City Hall, Jiorouyh of Manhattan, City of ^ew York. 

Gknteemen : We have attached hereto a financial statement which shows last 
year’s transactions. Our original schedule of dues was made with the intention 
that the income from this source, in connection with the interest on <leposits 
and donations, should co\(m- the exixaiditures for all purposes. Last year we 
found we had a surplus, which we atlrihuted to the fact that, luckily, not nniny 
memhm-s wovo in need of large donations, and sick henehts were' smaller than 
usual. As the society is on a firm basis, we do not care to pile up any addi- 
tional suriilus. W«‘ have thend’ore been investigating for quite some time how 
to use UT) tliis exci'ss. With this purpose in view, we have had plans and sched- 
ules of dues and benefits drawn uj>. 

At the last nu'eting of the hoard of ilirector.s a plan was adopted winch re- 
duces diu's, raises luaudits, and placi's the s>steni on a basis where members 
pay dues in exa<'t T>roportion to their earnings. We ha\e hivn able to make our 
income go much furtluu’ than ordinarily, on account of the economical basis on 
which the so(4etv is condiictiMl, th(‘ only expenses being secretary fees and 
sundry pc'tty items, such as statioiuTv, printing, etc. Attached Iiereto are a 
few statistics wlii<‘h show some of the things the so<aety did last year. 

The booklid ^ on welfare work sixaiks tor itself, ’riua-e have Ikhmi quite a few 
changes, chief among wiiich is the fact that the society has discontinued May 
Day outings. The original May Day outing was given to our Junior members 
as an offset to tlie (‘ntmMainment ami hall held by the older members, attendance 
to which w'as denied the Juniors. We do not have any more alTairs, which there- 
fore does awav wdlh the original reason, hut aside from that we have at the 
jiresent time only a few Juniors, and by November 1 tliere wall he no members 
under 16 years of age. 

We have indicated in the attached constitution may changes'whlch have been 
made since it wuis jirlnted ; as stated above, dues and bimetlts have been revised. 
The society is ruled bv a hoard of directors which meets each month. The 
directors are designated by a board of eleidors which represents all the mem- 
bers. This board of electors consists of 42 persons, wdio meet once a year. At 
this meeting there is submitted to them a statement showing the transactions 
for the past year and the financial standing of the .society. 

There has recently been exposed an instance where the funds of a mutual-aid 
society were misuseil, hut we believe that this is a lone exception to the general 
rule. It is our belief that mutual-aid societies are of great benefit to employees. 

Very truly, yours, 

BnooMiNODArE Rkos. Employees’ jMutual Aid Society. 

Per Executixe (Committee. 


1 Submitted in printed form. 
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Bloomingdale Bros: Employees^ Mutual Aid Society profit, loss, and income 
statement, Mar. 1, 19 IS, to Mar. 1, 191 Jf. 


Duos 

Bonetits : 

Sick benefits 

Death benetits 

rilnic : 

Doctors’ fees 

Sundries 

Administration : 

Secretary’s fees 

Stationery and printing. 
General expenses 


$7, 7;i2. Gl 


$3, 050. 2G 
400.00 

$4, 4 10. 20 


1, 100. 00 

42. 34 

3,200.00 


300. 00 
82. 23 
70. 70 


Total expenses and payments 0, 102. 19 


Net Income, Bloom inj^al ale Bros. Dmployo(‘s’ .Mutual Aid Society 1,030.42 

Funds ; 

Interest on — 

Special deposits $525.05 

F. Myi'rs fund — 57 4.74 

J. B. Blooinimrdale land 333 14 

L. S. Bloomingdale fund 345.52 


1,770.0,5 

.$1,221. 35 
425. 40 

040. 75 

132 .30 

Total income - 1,702.72 


Total 

Donations 

Welfare work -- 


Lomis to vmploijci s. 


Total 1,750.50 

Payments - ^ — 1. 50(S. 75 

Balance Mar. 1, 1014 187.75 

Balance ontstaiidin- .Mar. 1. 1013 .$184.00 

Advances durlnc: y'car 1,572. .50 


\dopti'(l jdan. 


Class 

Composed of— 

First 

week. 

d'heio- 

after. 

Dues per 
month 

Dues per 
year 

Number 

of 

members 

No 1 

$4 

$1 00 

$2 00 

$0 1.5 

i $1 80 

101 

No 2 

$4 50, 15, and $5 .50 

2 00 

3 (R) 

. 2.5 

3 00 

82 

No. 3 

JO and iO .50 

2 ,50 

4 .50 

.3.5 

4 20 

132 

No. 4 . . 

$7 and $7 .50 

3 00 

5 00 

.40 

4.80 

230 

No. 5 

JS, $8 .50, and S9 

3 .50 

6 00 

.4.5 

5 40 

192 

No. fi . 

J9 .50, 110, $10 .50, and 111 

4 (R) 

7 00 

..50 

6 00 

139 

No. 7 

$12 up 

5 00 

8 00 

.00 

7 20 

505 


All memlers oamuip fl2 and ovor may elect to pay .50 or (JO cents per month, hut would he entitled only 
to heuctUs in those respective classes. 


Death bcncfil't 


First three cla.ssea 

Fourth and flfth clas8e.s . . 
Sixth and .seventh classes. 


m 

-10 

50 
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Exhibit A. 

Based on figures March 1, 1913, to March 1, 19Vf . — Two hiindrt'd and ten per- 
sons received benelit for a total of 708 weeks; average, 3i weeks each. 


Persons received — 

1 week’.s benelit 47 

2 weeks’ benelit 58 

8 weeks’ benefit 25 

4 weeks’ bemdit : 22 

5 weeks’ Ixshdit 13 

6 weeks’ benefit 10 

7 weeks’ benefit G 

8 weeks’ benc'fit 10 

9 weeks’ benefit 2 

10 weeks’ benefit 8 

12 weeks’ benefit 14 


Total 210 

Amount 

received. 

Persons earning up to .$5 $89. 11 

Persons (‘urning — 

$5 224. 79 

$0 (;03. 14 

$7 070.71 

$8 489. 82 

$9 348. 57 

$10 94.00 

$11 178 57 

$12 235.57 

$13to$15 171.08 

$10 to $19 249.43 

$25 39. 43 

Pieceworkers 354 00 

Ex-employees 195. 00 


Total 3, 950. 00 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


l‘ATEii,soN, J., }fonday, June JJ, — 10 a. ui. 
Present: Chairman AValsli, Commissioners I.ennon, O'Connell, and Commons. 
Chairman Walsit. The commission will please be in order. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Mr. Henry Doherty, jr., pre.sent? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Thompson. Is I\Ir. Edward F. l.otle present? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Thompson. Is Mr. Thomas F. JMor^an here? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS F. MORGAN. 

INir. Thompson. ]\tr. INIorpjan, will you ^ive us your full name, please? 

Mr. IMorgan. Thomas F. lMor;jan. 

]Mr. T}roMPsoN. Your address? 

^Ir. Morgan. 14 Twenty-second Avenue. 

Mr. Thompson. An<l your occupation? 

Mr. Morgan. Loom hxer by tra<le; sc'crcdary ot‘ the loom hxers and twisters^ 
association at the pia'sent time. 

IMr. Tiiomi‘son. Ihov loiijr ha\e you iM'en secretary? 

^^r. Morg vN. Se^■('nteen yiairs. 

^^r. Thompson. Cf that organization? 

Jklr. INIorcan. Seventeen >ears. 

Mr. Thompson. Sev(uit<'en years*'* 

Mr. ]\[organ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tii(»>rPSON. Yon ar(‘ located here In P:U('rsou? 

Mr. Moiaian. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Where are the m(uiib(*rs of your or^^mnization workin,fj, around 
Paterson in the silk mills? 

Air. Morgan. They co\er 15 Slates. 

Mr. Tiio^tPSON. I mean your local ort;anizatIon. 

Mr. Morgan. Ijocal ori^anization around Patmeson ; yes, sir 
Mr. Thompson. What number have you in your or^aiiuzation 
Mr. Morgan. Four hundred. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the general i)urpose and scope of your orf^anizatiom 
the international organization? 

^Ir. Morgan. Why, to reduce the hours and increase the wag(‘S, get better 
sanitary conditions. 

Mr. Thompson. What class of work<Ts does it Include? 

Mr. Morgan. Loom fixers? 

IMr. Thompson. Yes. 

?ilr. Morgan. What clas.s of workers? Do you mean the class he does? 

Mr. Thompson. All persons who are adndssible to membership in your union. 
JMr. Morgan. Loom fixers and twisters. That is two separate trades. 

Mr. Thompson. That includes all the trades admitted to your union? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got a copy of your bydaws? 

]\[r. IMorgan. I have not got one with me; no, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you furnish the commission with one? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

(1Tie constitution and by-laws were later submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. In that do you state the trades that are admissible to mem- 
bership, and the requirements of membership? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. Around Patorsoii, you say, you have 400? 

Mr. I\IoRGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tjiomphon, Meinber.s of your organization? 

Mr. Morgan. Yea, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Somt' tune ago, in this city, about a year ago, there was a 
strike in the silk mills? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How many mills are there, if you know, in this city, silk 
mills? 

Mr. IMoroan. Well, do you mean liow many tirms or l)ow many S('parale mills? 

Mr. 'IhiOMPsoN. How many sei)arate mills. 

Mr. IMorgan. I should judge about 3 IS or 120. 

Mr. Thompson. About 118 or 120? 

Mr. MoiKiAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is It th(‘ most im])orlaut Indu.stry in Tatorson? 

iMr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TifOMPsoN. How many of those millM hav<‘ you memhers of your union in? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, you see there is difllu'ent branches in the iminstry; there 
is ribbon and broad silk. Ours includes only the broad silk. We have got them 
in about 55 different mills. 

Mr. Thompson, How many mills ar<‘ there that aro manufacturing hroaci silk ' 

Mr. M()R(.an. Well, helween 55 and 00. 

Mr. Thompson. Between .55 and GO? 

i\Ir. Morgan. Y’es, sir. 

Mr. LTiompson. Does your numihership iiraetically iueludi' all the pe<»]ile ni 
your line in the mills? Whal per e('nt ovganiz(Ml aro you'^ 

Mr. Morgan. Jt is like this, sona' of the linns ar(‘ so small tliat tlu'y don’l 
employ any of onr mmi ; couUl not alVord to enijiloy thmii. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. 4'1i(M‘ nulls that you have an organization in, are you there 
fairly well organlzixl or not? 

]\Ir. IMorgan. YT's, sir. 

Ylr. Thompson. You are? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes !^o*. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlien practicnlly the i)eople working in the lino of industry 
covered by your union iii tlu‘ mill, large' enough to employ your members, are* 
employing uu'inbe'rs of your orgamzatiou? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir, 

Tilr. Thompson. Do you have' agre'ements wilh the mainifae'turers? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You do not? 

Mr. ]M()kg\n. No, sir. 

Mr. Thom I SON. Is there a ve'rbal 

Mr. Morg\n (internip(ing). Well, there is a verbal understanding 

Mr. Thompson. That is to the etfeet that tlie men do not ses'k employment 
anywhere else? 

Mr. IMorgvn. Tliey apply to the oi-ganizaiiou for the men. Onr men do not 
apply for work. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you furnish the uu'mhers of your unions to the munu- 
faeturors upon npplieatlon through the manufacturer? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

I\Ir. Thompson. Is there any other understanding between yourself and the 
manufacturers? 

Mr. Morgan, Only the amount of Avages. They all know what that is, and 
they know when they send to Ihe organization for a man they have got to piiy 
the standard. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you take up any grievances w'ith the manufacturers? Or 
are they settled with the individual employee? 

Mr. Morgan. Oh, if it is a small grievarn'c, very likely it is adjusted witli 
the men in tlie shop. If it hecom<‘s anything like serious they send for me. 

IMr. Thompson. And the maiuifaeturers Avill deal with you? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

TVIr, Thompson. As the repres(‘ntativc of the organization? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Thompson. On behalf of them? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Isn’t that true generally of all these manufacturers as to tha 
members of your union? 
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Mr. MoEtiAN. Yets, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have yon ov(t had orcasioii to present any deumiuls to any 
of these manufacturers, either with reference to hours, wages, sanitary wn- 
ditions, or in regard to any special grievance? 

Mr. Mokgan. Y^es. When we decide iiiM)n an increase in wages, we generally 
give 00 days’ notice, saying that we exixx't t(# increase waiges at a certain date, 
generally in 90 dajs, and as a general rule we succeed in getting the in(*rease 
inside of 30 days. 

Mr. Thompson. Y'ou give them notlc(‘? 

IVIr. YIoiigan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Not the individual workers? 

JMr. Mofigan. No, sir, Weil, the individual workers tlirough the shop chair- 
man very ofi(Mi notify a manufacturer they work for. 

Mr. Thompson. That is to say, you have shop organization? 

Mr. Moeoan. Y'es, str. 

Mr. Thompson. }?ut tla^ olhcial rei^resentative of your organization Imnds 
a Jioticc verbally oi* gives a notice in writing to the manufacturer? 

Mr. Moegan, (jenerally verbally; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And the manufacturer generally deals through your officers? 

Mr. M()Rg\n. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. 3’luui tins is true, so far as your union is concenitNl in tins 
town to-day? 

Ml’. Morgan. Yes, sii. 

IMr. Thompson. Now, with referem’e to strikes, tluna* Imve been strikes witidn 
the last few >ears in tlie silk industry in this city, have th(*re not? 

Mr. Morg4N. Ws, sir. 

• Mr. Thompson. Wtien -svas tlie tirst strike, and about how long did it last? 

Mr. Morgan. The first strike? 

Mr. Thompson. Y"es ; tliere were two strikes — one grew out of the other, as I 
umlerstaiid V 

Ylr. Morgan. Well, when you a.sk your question like that, it is pretty hard 
to answer it, because there is always a strike of .some size on in this city. 

I\Ir. Thompson. Wi'll, about a .M'ur ago tluo'c was a \ery severe strike here? 

Mr. Morgan. Y'es, sir. 

I\Ir. Tno?,n\soN. A strike of some magnitude, vasn’t there? 

Mr. I\roi'.G\N. Yes, sir. 

I\Tr. ''Thompson. Did that grow out of a previous strike, do yon know, or 
not ? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir ; it grOAv out of a strike, I believe, in the Henry Doherty 
Silk Co., although some thnn^ or tour others previous to that they were agitat- 
ing for a general strike, (Aim ju’iw'lous to that. 

Mr. Thomi'Son. Wliat did this strike in tli<‘ Henry Dolierty mills, out of 
which the sei-ond strike grinv, what was (hat — I don’t nu'an what causeil it. 
but whom did it im’lude and for wbat length of lime did it last? 

Mr. Morgan. It was the weavers. 

IMr. I’HOMPSON. Of course they were not members of your organization? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Y’onr organization, as T nnd<*rstaiul, coni 1 not jiropcndy take 
tlnun ill? 

Mr, Morgan. No, sir. 

Mr, Thompson. How long did that strike last, if you know; I don’t mean the 
date 

Mr. Morgan (interrupting). You mean from the start of tlie Doherty strike 
until the strike 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Until finally Ihe first strike was setthNl or 
emh'd. 

Mr, Morgan. Well, it started in the Doherty shop just — I think it was in 
the early part of February — and did not end until tlie latter jiart of July. 

Mr. Thompson. Tiien the Doherty strike never wa.s setlle<l, but merged into 
this larger strike? 

Mr. Morgan. Practically none of them were ever settleil; only just petered 
out, is alL 

Mr. Thompson. But I mea i, first there Avas a small strike and then that grew 
into the larger strike? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, Did It incinde members of your organization at any stage? 

Mr. Morgan. Naturally, w-heu the weaver stops the machinery stops. 
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IVIr. Thompson. And yon think yon simply stoppc<l Mork? Thorn M as no 
\vork for yon to do? 

Mr. liloRGVN. Thoro Mas no M’ork for thoni. 

Mr. Thompson. But thoy More not i)articipants in the strike? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Mr. dhioMPsoN. At any sta^o o( tlu* strike? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Bid thoy have any oontoronees M lth tin' striki'rs .at any 
sta^o? Any ollioial oonforonoos? 

Mr. ^loRGAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. At the time of the strike did yon liavo any inootin^^s of ymir 
men Mitli r('fer('nee to the strik(‘ and its merits and dements? Were any reso- 
lutions i)assed or any orders of your orpinlzatlon? 

Mr. Morgan. No; only at our ^(‘iioral meetinj^s, of course, in a general M'ay. 
M’hieh came up about the trade and the unsettled conditions it M'as in, but 
nothing M’hicli you might term detinlte. 

Mr. Thompson. Wen* there any meetings of your membership in Mddch you 
had an understanding that you M'ould keep aloof from the strike and not take 
any part in it? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ThomPvSon. What was the general conclusion of your organization in 
that regard? 

Mr. Morg'iN. The general conclusion m’us this: That it represented — the 
strike re])resented — a body of disorganized peojile, practically speaking. This 
all o(*ciirred after the strike Mans in full SMing. It ap]»eared this May, tlmt the 
grc'at majority of those that Mere out on strike hud no detiiute understanding 
as to Mhat they M-ere out on strike for. In some cases tliere Avere sliops Miiich 
came out on strike and told the men tliat employeil tla'in that tliey had no 
gi‘i('\anco M'hatever, hut MA're simply going out in sympathy Mith the others. 
Tlu'u, of course, after tlu'y hud been out a couple of M'ceks tlioy kind of formu- 
lated grievances so that hy ri'uson of that m’c could not undertake to act M’itli 
tliem, because, practically .Kpi'uking, tliere Mais never any action taken by the 
body of the M'eavers tbemsehes. 

I\Ir. Thompson. Wi'll, m’Iu'Ii these Meaveis M'ent out of Bolu'rty’s mills, did 
jour organization at that time take an interest in the strike? 

]\Ir. Morgan. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. But your men M'ero tliroM ii out of M’ork? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Was there any impiiry by yourst'lf or otlier otficers of the 
organization as to Mdiy tlie M’eavers Mi're out tliroMing your nu'u out of M'ork? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, yes; in a formal M’ay. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliat is M’bat I M’unt to get at, M’bat you did in that respect 
at that time? 

INIr. IMorgan. AVell, to get at that time properly you Avould really have to take 
up pre\ioiis to the strike M’hen this three aud four loom question that brought 
on the strike M’as up in the Doherty (to luTore the strike occurred. 

]Mr. Thompson. I don’t M'ant to get the right or Avrong, I mean as to the in- 
tention, but I do want to get at tiie wliy of the strike, what caused it. You 
may state your three or four loom iiropositlon. 

Mr. Morgan. Well, as I stated, previous to the strike occuring I, along with 
tlie committee of Aveavers and also a committee from the warpers, went and 
iiolitied the Doherty (’o. in regard to the tlirec or four loom proposition, and 
Ave had several conferences ti’Alng to convince him that it Avould very likely 
precipitate a strike if he persisted on going on with the fours. 

Mr. Thompson. IIoav long Avas this prior to the first strike? 

]\Ir. liloRGAN. It may ho tliree or four Aveeks previous to the strike. 

;Mr. Thompson, llo’vv long had the looms been in force there, or been put into 
effect, tiiree or four looms? 

^Ir. I\loRGAN. They ha<l iieen running some months previous to that. 

^Ir. Thompson. Some montlis? 

Mr. i\IouGAN. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Thompson. And Avhat specific thing did you take up with the manu- 
facturer at that time? 

Mr. Morgan. Representing the Aveavers and the loomers, \A’e took up the 
proposition that if he insisted upon them running three or four looms he Avouhl 
very likely bring about a strike, and tried to persuade him from it. On the 
other hand he told ns of different firms throughout the country where they 
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wore runnin^^ them, also told of a firm here where they had run four frames 
Hi years, aial he did not see ^\hy he should not he allowed to run them. 

Mr. Thompson. You speak of three or four looms. Tell wdiat that means. 
It means an attendant takinj^ care of three or four looms, does it? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Tell us in your own way what that meant with reference to 
the workers. 

IMr. IMorgan. Well, it meant this to the workers: If one weaver ran four 
looms where they formerly ran two, every other weaver would be thrown out 
of work. That was the ])rinci])al objection w<' liad to it. 

Mr. Thompson. What was said to you at that time other than what you hav(* 
now said, by Mr. Doherty? 

]\Ir. Morgan. Well, he simply told us it was n question of competition with 
Pennsylvania. That he was forced into the position to make this low class of 
i^oods ; that is, that g^rade of ;.o>o(!s; that his (‘ompetitors in that line of ‘roods 
were runnin^r three and four looms, and if ho wiis troir>tr to manufacture that 
kind of snfxls he wamld have to make it on the thr<'e and four loom basis. 

]\Ir. Thompson. Was that the only conference you had with him? 

Tdr. Moug\n. We had several conferences. 

l\Tr. Thompson. That was the result of your conferences? 

Mr. Mor(; \N. Y(‘S, sir. 

I\Ir. TiioAfPsoN. At that time you were workiu" witli tlu' w(‘avers? 

IMr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Ttiompson. Not as part of your <a*jranization, but simi>ly las'ausi' they 
w'ere w’orkiuir in the same mills with your peoi>le? 

IMr. IMorgvn. Simply tryiufr to avoitl trouble'. 

3^Ir. Thompson. WIh'u the strike* oceairre.'d it wi's I'lre'e' or foui’ wevl^s, I take 
it, after your confe'rence with T>olu'ity? 

IMr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What then did you do with re'fcre'iice to tlu'se same w’eavers 
that you represented at these confere'nci's? 

IMr. IMorgsn. We'll, the'y then ine'rjieNl into jeractically one* mass. You could 
not hardly call it an eerjianizat ion be'eamse' I elon’t Mipit<)s(‘ thea’e' w’as T) jk'i* e‘ei\t 
of them or^anizeel whe'u the strike tool: plae-e 

IMr. Tho.mi’son. Whe'ii tlu'se same wu'ave'rs that yon i-e'prese'ute'd, while un- 
or;?aniz('d wddle w’orkimt in the* mills, wdiat diet >e)U do with them when they 
came on' Did yeiu coe>perate wath them at that time? 

IMr. IMoimAN. No. Practie*allv the thimt stoexl ele'ad. That was all. Neithluf? 
further, but w’O w'ore not w’orkliu:: and they w'e*re" not working: 

Mr. TiiOAfPSON. But while your people wa're* weerki.i;^ and while tlu'se we'avers 
we're wa^rkin^ you toeilc ui) these' luatte'rs with De>h('rt.\ ? 

^Mr. IMorgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. P»nt when tlu'V went out ein strike aud \our ])e'e)j)le w'ere out 
on strike you stoeiel back anel diel not carry on furtiu'r negotiations. Is that 
correct? 

IMr. ^10KG\N. Yes. sir. 

IMr. Thomi’SON. AN'liat was the' reason that >e)U ne'a:otiate'd prior to tlie strike 
and then stoppeel nej^otiatinjcr after the strike? 

Mr. ^Torg\n. Bee-ause tliere' was notlumc furtlu'r to lu'f^eetiate' jd)out. The 
mills W'cre shut down, lie w'as soiim tei run thre'e' ea- four heoms, as he w'atdcNl. 
What further could we do? 

Mr. Tttompson. We'll, your pe'eqde we're out of work. 

Mr. ^Morgan. We ceeuld met make' him start the plae*(' up 

Mr. Thompson. It loeeks as if there was more* re‘ason then, from my point of 
view, for nepdiatln^t than there was befeme. 

I^Ir. Morgan. Y^es. 

Mr. Thompson. At least, you considered there was uothiuK feir you to do? 

;Mr. Morgan. We were reaely and willing? to do anythin‘s w’e could if they 
W’ere wiliinj? and w'anted us to, but if they wmnted to continue flj;htlng there 
was no roenn feir ne'jtotiation w’hen they w anted to fi^ht. 

Mr. Thompson, After the mill first w’ent on strike, how’ soon after that did 
you have a meetinjt of your people or of vour officials, or a coterie of your 
olficials, to determine w’hat action, if any, you should take? 

IMr. Morgan. We met on our recall a r meetings, the first and third Friday, 
and it seemed everybody knew in the trade that the Henry Doherty Co. was out 
on strike. 
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Mr. Thompson. ITow long did it take for that strike to spread to the other 
mills? 

Mr. Morgan. I could not say positively. It was a number of weeks, though. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, in a general way, how long? 

Mr. Morgan. Maybe four or live weeks, 

Mr. Thompson. In about hi)w many mills did it spread? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, they .set a given day when they were to claim a general 
strike. .Some res[K)iid(‘<l ami some did not; and then it was constantly sliiftinj^ 
until they got them all Involva^l iji it. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, at that time did your organi/.atlon take any part or 
pass any resolutions or have any understanding among your members, eitlier 
your.self or ollic(‘rs with iH'haaMice to wlait ,vour attitude should be in that? 

Mr. Mor(1an. The understamling was the organization having control of the 
strike, we did not recognize it as a trade-union movement, and for that reason 
W'e did not wish to be mixing with them or mixed up with tlieni. 

Mr. Thompson. This organization, you mean the Imlustriul M'orkers of the 
World? 

Mr. IMoroan. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. I low' soon after the strike, or if at tlie beginning of the striki', 
(lid they take iiossi^ssiou of the strike? Did tliey start in possession at the 
time tlie Dolu^rty peoj>h‘ went out on strike, did they <‘all them out? 

Mr. Morgan. iSo. 

.Mr. Thompson. The people came out? 

Mr Morgan. The l)(hi('rty strike was simiily a mix u]>. There were .some 
belonging to the United Ti^xtile Workers in that orguniziilion, and the Imius- 
trlal Workers of the World tried to break in on that sho]), so that it was a 
mix up between the two organizations (d' the weaviM's, 

Mr. Thoaipson. But the strilo* itselt was not caused by tlieir organization, if 
you know? 

I\Ir. Morgan. Well, that would he a jaetty hard question to answer. Some 
said tlie Industrial Workers of tiu* World called it and some said they did not. 
Wlu'tluu- tlK'.v did or not, 1 don't know. Bracticully speaking. I think they 
knew themselves. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t think tlu^y knew? Tliat is your opinion? 

Mr. Morgan. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Let me understand yonr answ'er. You mean the people came 
out without th(‘ incitiuuent of tlie Industrial Workers of tlie World, or that the 
Industrial Workers of the World didn’t know' anything about it? 

I\Ir. Morgan. Well, some strikes — soimiiiiu's nuq\l»e ladf a dozen workers in 
a shop will decide it will he a good thing to (‘all them out, and with the class 
of people th(\y have working in tlu^ mills at (he jiresent tiimg they simi)l> sa.\, 
“Come on, stop the looms, (hi out. (hi out. (.Jet out.” So God knows wiio 
calls that kind of a strike. I don’t. 

Mr. 'Thompson. Well, you think the mill w'orkers, the Doherty w'alkout was 
caused because they could not adjust tins Iluvo or lour loom proposition with 
Doherty? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes; that was the root of it. 

Mr. Thompson. And after (hat the other organization came in and helped to 
spread the strike to the other mills? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And then you withdrew' >our hands from the situation? 

IMr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any organization alhliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor which could properly lake in weavers and looiners and other 
Iieople that yon say dn not pro])eiiy belong to your organization? 

Mr. I^IoRGAN, Is there any at the present time, do you mean, or at the time 
of the strike? 

Mr. Thompson. At that time? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, at that time, as I told you, some of them w'ere afllliated 
with the American Textile Workers to tlie American Federation of Labor, in the 
Doherty shop ; but, as 1 said, the Industrial Workers of the World broke in on 
them and practically destroyed tliat organization in that shop; that is, what 
little was left of it. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, as I umlerstoijd from your statement in regard to the 
membership of your organization, it would not take in these workmen? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir; but there w'as a local of the weavers, understand, at 
the time the strike took place; that is, w'hat was left of the w'cavers in the 
Doherty shop. 
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Mr. Thompson. Was tliis local coiislstiug of weavers in the Doherty shop 
wnrkingr with voOr V 

Mr. Moeoan. Yes, sir ; it was affiliated with the Aiaericaii Federation of 

^ Thompson. How large an organization was that, and was It active, or was 

Mp^^MoLan. Well, at one time it w^as aiiite active ; that is, maybe a year 
previous to that time. Hail about 1,800 members. And then it dwindled down 
to practically, the I>oherty shop, with, maybe, a hundred or less. 

Mr. Thompson. Alxiiit how many weavers are there working m laterson? 

Mr! Morgan. Broad-silk weavers? 

Mr. Thompson. Ves. 

IMr. Morgan. I should jmlg<‘ it would be 6,0t)0 or 7,000. . ^ ^ 

Mr Thompson. Wliat, if aiulbing, was doin' by your organization toward the 
close of the strike to bring about the linish of it, if anytlimg ; ami wluit was done 
by this other organization of weavers affiliated with tiie American federation 

^^Mr ^Morgan Well, as 1 told you, when that strike oecnrreii, i>ractically, that 
organization which v^as atliliateil with tlie American Federation of Labor went 
out of existence, then ami there. Tliat was the end of that organization, at the 
beginning of the strike. You want to know what my organization did toward^ 
bringing about a conterence or settlement of the strike at any stage of the 
game? 

Mr Mokoan^' T iiUght slate, airoctly— the orKnnizatl.m directl.v— none ; l)ui tliere 
Is (he cenirul labor body ot Palersoii, N. .1., wbich tried to arranp a conlerence 
iletMcH'ii the nuinurm turers and the workers — to bring about a conference opmiing 
the way for a settlement. Ami there was a committee appoinUnl by 
labor body, and this committee went and saw the general strike committee, and 
the general strike* coir.milteH* .sei'iiu'd to think w(‘ll ol the plan, and they , )• 
luuV 3 rom each one of the parts- that is, 3 from the dyers, 3 from he rib- 
bon weavers, 3 from the broad-silk w(*avers, and 3 from 

the qnillers and winders and things like that, consisting of 12, and with th( m 
gained an understanding with .soim* manufacturers in the city 
be salisticHl with a (•<)nf(*reMce, and the strike committiM^ wuis perlectly satisiied. 
Fvervtliing was all arranged, the committ(*e was a]>i>olnted, and everything, 
'.i'd in t as they wore about to a.ijourn, Mrs. Flynn-“ Uirl.s ” F ynn-jumtstd n 
and kn m kod tlw lldnf! sk.v-l.l);b . said Iboy would not have an.vtbiiit: to do wl b 
anvhodv conru'cted with the American F(*deration of Labor— thej a lot 

of fakers and gniflers— and she kno<*ke<l this committee out entirely. And she* 
came back to (he (Vntral Labor Union— this body— with a proposition which 
slic knew could not he carried out. just to discredit (he American lUMleration of 
Labor. She asked all organiz<*d tradi's in Ihitcrson to 

to show they were in goo<l faith; and she knew iiertcctly well that all trades 
connected with the American Fe<h*ration of Labor w'(*n* w'nrkmg under 
incnts with manufacturers and conld not do it, and tluit was a card she played 
to break off this conference, winch she su(‘(wdc<l in doing. 

Mr. Thompson. That <‘nd(‘d it? , , 

Mr. Morgan. That knockeil the committee sky-high. 

Mr. Thompson. You say the strike sort ol p(‘t<‘reHl out . 

]\Tt* Morgan Yes ; at ilie finish. i i i*. 

Mr. Thompson. How soon after that did it start to peter out, or had it 

‘’Mr'MomriN.' oil, it wus ,a lung timo after that. That was only while the 
strike was X iK.u six weeks, and the strike lasted pretty near six montha 
Mr Tuomi-son. At that time did the president of your orsanlzation, John 
Golden, come here during (he strike? 

Mr. T^Xesor What effort did he make, if any, In regard to settling the 

strike or taking these w^eavers and others into your organization. 

Mr Morcvn Well I might state that there wuis a request from a number of 
tlie workers • that is, that the American Federation of Labor should send Its 
ri'presenlative in here and try and get some of the w'orkers organized together, 
if they could get them to organize, and try and bring about a conference and 
bring ‘about a^settlernent. They called a meeting for the armory up ber^n 
Market Street. The meeting was arranged ; and there was also, I believe, from 
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paper reports and from reports of people attemiinp: the n)ectlng, that the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World d(‘eided they were fioing to go up to that meeting 
in the armory and break it up, if possible. This meeting was arranged in the 
armory, and tiiere was something like tifteen or sixteen tiiousand people in the 
meeting, and they Hue(*ee«led, in a way, in breaking it up. It was one of the 
wihlest scenes, and Ibll Ilay^^ard came hedging tlirough with fellows and 
tried to cause a disturbance, and he suc<'eeded in causing a disturbance to a 
certain extent. Tlien the police ha<l to rush the crowd and drive the 15,000 out. 
After th(\v got tliem out ti\e or six thousand came back and held the meeting. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, in reference to the work that Mr. Goldman was able to 
do here, tlum, didn’t he form any organization of those workers? 

Mr. Mouovn. No, sir. They claimed unlc's.s they could have a majority of 
the workeis wlio uere on strike tliey would not take the work up under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. Thompson. How long did Mr. Goldman stay here at that time? 

Mr. MoiaiAN. I guess be was iuTe, off and on, for two or tliree weeks. 

Mr. Thompson. And the result was that he was not able to get a majority, 
an<l tlie matter di(>d? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir; we could not get a majority. We opened headquarters 
in Market Street and one other lu'adquarters, and as soon as we did the I. W. W. 
got out pickets and used tlireats of all kinds to keep them away, and what they 
would not do to them as tliey w^ent near the place, 

Mr. Thompson. Huring the length of the strike, Mr. Morgan, were any people 
killed, if you kno\v? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, there wa.s only one man; he \va.s suppo.sod to be a dyer’s 
helper on Itiverside. It remains a mystery as to how' lie w'as killed. 

Mr. Thompson. Was he a striker? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. I think lu‘ was one wlio w’ont in and acted as a strike 
breaker; but they nev(T found out delinitely how lie w^as killed. 

Mr. THOAfPsoN. Was there a gnait ileal of dlsonh'r, and what form did it 
take? Did it take the form of slugging people or iireaking of property? 

Mr. Morg\n. Well, yes; tliert* w'as considerable disonh'r. but witli no more 
than you might generally expect w'hcre there w'ere 25,01)0 peo])l(' out on a strike. 
A lot of the papers garbb'd tli(' r<‘ports .so as to make it a])i)ear that it was 
sonadhing awful, tl was not near as had as some of the papers put it. 

Mr. Thomp.son. In your opiniou, it was just about the kind of a strike you 
would t'xpect where 25,000 people were out on strike? 

Mr. MouG.^N. I think it was very peai idul for a strike of that size, 

Mr. Thompson. You tliink it was very peaceful? 

^Ir, Morgan. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Tjiomi'son. Did the iieojile conduct tlu‘msi.‘lves in a fairly orderly man- 
ner, do you think? 

IMr. AIoRinN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What jiictures did tin' ucwspapcis print at that time of the 
disorder? You say it was not as had as they pictured It? 

]\Ir. Mokgvn. Out of a very tritiing affair lln^y would make it appear that it 
was a great hig not, and all (hat .sort of stutf. 

Mr. Thompson. Did they do that often? 

Mr. Morgan. Quito often; yes, sir. Some of (he papers in particailar seemed 
to tak(‘ a gnait deal of (h'light in liniig tilings at Paterson, anyhow. 

]\Ir. Thompson. They did? 

Mr. Morgan, Y(‘s, sir. 

]\Ir. Tho.mpson. From the reading of tlio pa[)ers, tiien, one wmuld get a totally 
diflereiit Idea of the strike than It wms actually? 

Jilr. Morgan. From what it wms actually; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thoiupson. Tliey did? 

Mr. Morgan. Ye.s, sir. 

Mr. Thot^ipson. In otlior words, the ('ienumt of di.sordor and violence was 
made up and made lo appear more rather than le.ss? 

Mr. Morgan. There was a lot of stuff that went on that did not appear of the 
disorder; tlireats and intimidation, and all that, that was done very quietly. 
At the same time it w’as very effective. 

Mr. Thompson. At tliat time you were liere in Pater.son all tlie lime? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir? 

Mr. Thompson. You were watching the progress of the strike? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. Your men were out of work? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the attitude, if you know, if you observed it, of 
ihe authorities, say, the police, toward the strikers? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, I think the attitude of the police was very fair, under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. Thompson. You think it was very fair? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir ; very fair. 

Mr. Thompson. Did they cause many arrests or not, if you know? 

Mr. Morgan. There was quite a lot of arrests, hut, at the same time, there 
was always a certain chance of disorder that they \\er(‘ trying? to avoid. I ha\e 
.seen them arrest crowds of 30 or 40, and you would think it was arran; 4 ed for 
a movinp-picture show. It was such a hiirh‘s<iue, sonu' hein^" taken into th(^ 
patrol wa^^ins, and some jumping; in the patrol watton, some trying to get in. 

Mr. Thompson. What would he the occasion of those arnssts? 

Mr. Morgan. Too big a crowd congregated together, and they were afraid of 
disorder. 

]Mr. Thompson. Did you see any of th()s<‘ crowds? 

]\Ir. Morgan. Yes, sir; I seen several of the crowds. 

Idr. Thompson. How would the police come — in the patrol? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

]\Ir. Thompson. To the place? 

IMr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat would they do when they got there? 

Mr. JMorgan. Well, the crowd that was not <lisp<‘rse<l, if the officer who was 
on watch disp(‘rsed them, they would line up a few and put them in the patrol. 

idr. Thompson. How did they gi't in the patrol? 

Mr. Morgan. Some would rush to get in; only too gla<l to g(*t in, apparently. 

Idr. Thompson. The olficers lu'ver laid to \ise any force or coercion to g(‘t 
them in? 

Mr. Morgan. Not any that I seen. Tlaa-e was force according to the news- 
paper reports, luit I didn’t see any. 

Mr. Thompson. You dhln’t s(h^ any? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

idr. Thompson. Did the ])eople riot at that lime? 

idr. Morgan. No, sir ; not what you might term a riot. 

i\lr. 4 TOMPSON. Did they seek to resist the ofhcers? 

Mr. idoi'GAN. Yes, sir; going tlirough a crow<l like that, there was remarks 
that were ]>as.s('d to the otficiTs that weri' very insulting. I seen one down on 
Ii(‘ach Street, where a man delihorat(‘ly si>it in an ollicer’s face; and I want to 
SUV that officer had all his nerve with him wlum he stood for it. 

idr. Thompson. At tliose times you saw’ tho p(‘0]>le Ix'ing taken in the patrol 
W’agon, did tlie [leople resist and strike hack at the olficers? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did the people fight hack? 

Mr. Morgan. Not that I .seen. 

Mr. Thompson. Did the officers at that time, so far as you saw, do anything 
to incite the people? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir; as a general thing they would go through the crow’ds 
joking with them and in good humor, and try to pass it off as light as possible. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, from your stamlpoiut the people welcomed the coming 
of the fiatrol wagon and wTmt with the olficers? 

Mr. Morgan. Judging from the w’ay they got in you w’ould tliink so. 

idr. Thomp.son. At least, that was the waxy it appeared to you at that time? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the condition of the prisoners when they were 
taken into the courts, w’hen they were arrested? Or what was done with tliose 
people, generally— taken in the patrol wagon? 

Mr. Morgan. Some w^ere taken to jail, and some w’ore sentenced, and sen- 
tence suspended; and different things. It is hard to say. 

Mr. Thompson. How many courts have you here dealing with those matters? 

Mr. Morgan. The recorder’s court generally dealt with those cases. 

Mr. Thompson. How many judges sit in that court? 

Mr. Morgan. One. 

Mr. Thompson. What was his name? 

Mr. Morgan. Recorder Carroll. 
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Mr. Thompson. Wns he silting at that time through the strike? 

Mr. Mouoan. Ye.s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. l>i(l you attend the court Uieetings? 

Mr. Mono AN. No. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You did not? 

^Ir. Morgan. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlint you know about what was done with the prisoners \vas 
genei'al infornuition? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir; that Is all. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Dnl you hear of any ca.ses uhere Recorder Carroll was 
said to have se\erely handled the people? 

Mr. Moiuivn. Tluae W('re some cases of that kind. 

Mr. Thoajpson. Generally, so far as you knoM, wlint was the attitinle of the 
strikers toward Recorder Carroll in regard to his dealing with tluanV 

Mr. Morgan. Kind of antagonistic. 

Mr. IhioM PsoN. Antagonistic? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Thompson. A\']iat was the reason, so far ns you know, for Hint antago- 
nistic attitude ol the strikers? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, in most eases tiiey s<‘enie<l to tliink lu' gavi' them more 
than they ([(‘Siawi'd ; that lu* was loo si'vere with them. 

IMr. Tho.mi'son. What reason do >»)ii form in yonr own mind as to why the 
lieojile would jiimi) into tlie patrol wagon and then object to tlu* way tlu* 
reconlcr would handle them? 

IMr. I\IoR(iAN. It then l)e<*ame a mon* serious ninth*!’, lat(*r on. to be arrested. 

Mr. Tjio.mpson. Tlien when it liecaine a more serious matti'r luti'r on, what 
was tlu* attitiuU* toward tlu* patrol wagon when tiiey were arrested? 

Mr. Morgan. 1 doiYt know ; I wasn’t there. 

Mr. TiioMPsoN. Then you only saw tins during tlu* early period of the 
strike? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. Lali'r on you didn’t see them? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Mr, Thomp.son. Is there anything more, Mr Morgan, that you w’ould like 
to state 111 connei'tion with w'hut you liave already spok(‘n about? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sii ; the only thing 1 want to stati* Is, the reason tlu* big 
striki* ciinu* oil was, it was a hick of organization. 

Anotlier thing, I might say as to wh> tiu* strike came off, there is a lack of 
organization, and why there is a la(‘k of organization is on aci’ount of tlu* great 
inllux of immigration to this country, where it is impossililc with the class 
of peoph* wc ha\e to organize t!u*ni along the sanu* lines. 

Mr. TTiompson. AVhut is your organization doing now to organize those 
peo))]('? 

Mr. Morgan. To organize them? 

Mr. Thompson. Y(*s, 

Mr. Morgan. We have tried and attempted different times, hut it si*ems almost 
an imiiossihility of getting tliem right around. There are so many difTerent 
classes, and they M'eni to he antagonistic to organization unless you can form 
an organization' that will give them instant action. They want something to 
strike right away, and s(‘em to tliink strikes is tlu* only thing to h(*net!t them. 

Mr. Thompson, Is there an organization among them now of the Industrial 
Worki'i’S of the World? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. sir; 1 ttiink so. 

Mr, Thompson. You probably don’t know this, hut if you do know I will ask 
you to state w hetlier it is a strong orgamzatiou or not. 

Mr, Morgan, I don’t know that ; I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Thompson'. That is all I care to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner ImNNON. I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Morgan, w’cre many of the members of the fixers and twisters’ union 
arn'sted during those troublous transactions of which you have spoken? 

Mr. Morgan, No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Not many of your members? 

Mr. Morgan. None. 

Coinmissioiu*!* T.ennon. None of yonr members? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

(haumissioner Lennon. Now, a little about the organization. I don t know 
whetlier it is clear to the minds of all the commissioners, but your organizatloa 
is a iiutlouul orguuizutiou, but a pari of the Uuited Textile Workers? 
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Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Gommissionor Lennon. That is, you liave locals in I’ater^on and you also have 
locals Avliere tliere are silk mills in other parts of the country? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioiior Lv:nnon. Did the Unite<l Textile Workers have any coasUler- 
ahle number of local unions in tliis city besides those in your union? 

Mr. Morgan. Do you mean 

Commissioner Lennon. Weavers? 

Mr. Mor(;an. No \v(‘a\ers at ail. They liave locals in tlie city, but not in the 
>ve!ivinj^ trade. They have knitters. 

(’(jiiimissiouer Lennon. Tell ^^hat those were. 

I\Ir. Morgan. Card cutt(M*s, harness builders, warpers, knitters, and these 
here-— there are two locals in the liosiery and glove tra<le. 

(kuiimissioner Lennon. Will tliese local unions of tlu^ t('\tile workers, iiudu- 
sive of yours, take in the membership of all who are employed in these mills 
and have a desire to come in? 

JNIr. MoK(i\N. No, sir. Practically those locals that are oi'ganized lau'e have 
got their respective branch. 

( /Oimnissioma' Liennon. What about tlH'S(‘ local unions? 

]\Ir. Morgan. Ih'actieally they are lo(‘als organized hen' in th.eir respective 
branches. 

( 'ominissiouer T^ennon. Are the other ])e(>ple working in the mills eligible to 
nuuubership in the organization? 

Mr. MorajvN. Y('^ ; by forming another local. 

Gominissumer Lennon. Of the same trade? 

Mr. Morgan. Broad silk weavers, or ribbon w(*avers, or dyers, or anything; 
tlu'y could torm a local at any time. 

Gommis.sicuu'r Lennon. All eligibU' to iiu'mbersliii) in this United Textile 
M’orkm’s? 

Mr. Morgan. Y^es, sir. 

Coinmissuaier T>ennon'. And liad been for some time prior to this trouble 
brt'akiiig out? 

Mr, Moug\n. Yes, sir. 

(kmimissioiu'r Lennon. What about the papiTs showing up the conditiom^ 
here during tiie striki' as Ix'iiig much worse than they really were? Do you 
mean the Paterson jiapi'rs or the pajiers in the United States outside of Pater- 
son ? 

ISIr. AtoRGAN. Outside of Pat(*rs<ui. 

(^miinissiouer Lennon, Your local papi'rs, from your viewpoint, di'alt very 
fairly with the contest? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes; fairly well. 

Cominissiouer J.ennon. What are the principal ran's represented here— say, 
the four or five jirinciiial races repri'si'idi'd In the textile mills? 

I\Ir. Morgvn. Italians and Jew.s — I guess the Italians and .Tew'S are predomf- 
iiating. 

( '(Hiimissioiier Lennon. Aie there a large iiiimher of Kiiglish-siRuiking people? 

Mr. Morgan. No; it is as great as it used to he .some years ago. They used 
to repri'seiit jiractically 80 ])(*r cent of tlu' trade; to-day I don’t think they 
rejiri'sent more than lb pia* ci'nt. 

(Commissioner Lennon. Now, how long has it taken for that change to come 
about? How long since the 80 per cent were Englisli-speakiiig people? Ilow 
many years ago? 

Mr. i^IoRGAN. W(‘ll, maybe 20 years ago. I might state as the standard of 
wages went down the class of workers that came in got poorer. 

(Yuumissloner Lennon. Now, taki' ihese Italians tirst. Do you know^, as a 
citizen of this city, wlu'tlier they become citizens of the United States? 

Mr. Morgan. The Italians? 

Goiuinissioiier I^ennon. Y'es, 

Mr. Morgan, Y'es; as a general rule. 

Gonimissioner I.ennon. As a geru'ral rule? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Dow about the Hebrews? 

Mr. Morgan. I guess they do, too. 

Commissioner I.ennon, Then most of these foreigners that come in here do 
become citizens of the United States in due time? 

j\Ir. Morgan. That is with reference to the Italians and Jews, they do. I 
don’t know how about these Syrians and Armenians they are coming in now. 
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Coiniiiissionor Lennon. Are they recent employees? 

I\Ir. Morgan. Yes; new ones corning into the industry frequently the last 
year or two — within the last couple of years, sir. 

Commissioner I.knnon. What w’a^es would the loom fixer or twister be able 
to make in the mills in this city? 

Mr. ^Iorgan. Minimum rate of wages $19 a week. 

Commissioner Lennon. How many weeks will they work in the course of a 
>ear? Take a normal yonr — average year? 

Mr. Morgan. Oh, I don’t suppose that in the normal year they \vould lose 
more than six or eight week.s’ work on an average. 

Commissioner T.ennon. Then they work about 40 weeks per year, or more? 

Mr. Mor(.an. r>ep(uuls somewhat on how they are divided up. The loom fixer 
is kei)t on art(‘r the slack period, becau.se it ks necessary even though the 
machine is stopped to keep him there; but that applies to the twister; it 
throws him out of work because he has got to be just there to put the warps 
in w lien they are running; and the fixer has got to be there more of the time\ 

(commissioner Lennon. Then the loom fixer works a greater number of 
we(*ks than the twister does? 

Mr. Morgan. Yo.s, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. How mneh more? 

Mr. Morgan. I presume he would maybe get six or eight we<'ks mori^ out 
of the year than the twister would. 

(commissioner T.ennon. What are the number of hours a day (‘stablished? 

Mr. Morgan. Ten hours a day and live on Saturday. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is 55 hours in the week’s work? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

(kunmissioiier TcENnon. Well, does your rule as to wages and hours apply 
to all the loom fixers and twisters whether they are members of your union 
or not? Talvo the nonunion men 

Mr. Morgan (interrupting). Well, as a general vnle the nonunion man don't 
pay anything, but he gels all the Ixmelits tiiat we tight for. 

Cornmis.sioncr Lennon. What w’ere tlie wages of the loom fixei’s and twlsbu's 
20 years ago? 

Mr. Morgan. Sixteen dollars and fifty cents a wei'k 

Commissioner Lennon. Then there has hemi .some incrcas(‘ in that 20 >ears? 

Mr. ISloRGAN. Yes. idie minimum now is $10. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wliat pro])ortion of the raw’ silk industry Is sup- 
posed to be located in Paterson and about Paterson? 

Mr. Morgan. T should judge about RO per cent of it. 

(Commissioner TjEnnon. Tliat is, of the industry in tlie Cniti'd Stales? 

]\Ir. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Oommissioncr Lennon. And are New .Jersey and Pennsylvania the principal 
manufacturing districts for that business? 

Mr. Morgan. Ye.s, sir. 

(Commissioner Lennon. Wbat about the ribbon mills; are they large mills? 

Mr. Morgan. Y(‘S, sir; they are big mills in Paterson. 

(^’ornmis.sioner Lennon. Well, is that industry also largely concentrated in 
Ikiterson? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. I am not so concerned with the ribbon as the broad silk, 
ns all my experience was wdth the broad silk. But there is more ribbon in 
Paterson; that is, in proportion to the men in tlie trade than broad silk. 

Commissioner Lennon. I>o the members of your union have to scu've any 
apprenticeship? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

(’ommlssloner Lennon. Ibnv long? 

Mr. Morgan. Three years. 

(Commissioner Lennon. Does jour union enter into trade agreements wdth 
employers? 

Mr. Morgan, No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Not at all? 

Mr, Morgan. No, sir ; only to the extent that, as I said before, verbally — that 
Is the understanding that if they want men they have got to send to the organ- 
ization and have got to pay the mlniraura rate of wages. Of course, if they 
have got some in there that won’t join the organization, of course, they can 
keep that kind of men and we will withdraw ours from them. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, just about Paterson, you are speaking in an.swer 
to that question ; but in other parts of the country do the loom fixers and twist- 
ers enter Into agreements with their employers? 
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]Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Comnilssionor Lknnon. Tlie snino policy is jHirsucd? 

Mr. Morgan. Tho same policy Is pursued. 

Cominl.ssioncr Lennon. You make out a schedule of what you want, and that 
is all the aKreement you have? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. A verbal aj^rcement? 

Mr. Morgan. Tliat is all. 

Commissioner I^ennon. How lonp does it usually run? Would you (‘lan^^ze 
that a^ircement in 80 days if conditions in the trade chaiiRied? 

IMr. Morgan. We have changed; the price wc have changed four times in 82 
years. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Four times in 22 years? 

Mr. IMokgan. Thirty-two year.s. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, w'ould your organization feid, under the jiolicy 
it is pursuing, tliat if you made a via-hal agiasanent, say, of this kind to-day, in 
two weeks from now' jou could make aiwdher agreement changing those con- 
ditions? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Tlien you do consider your oi-ganization, so far as 
the agrec'inents are c<mc(u-ned, a stable om‘ for the manufacturer? 

Mr. Morgan, Yes, sir. 

Commissioru'r Lennon. An<l a policy that can be depended upon for some 
considerable p('riod of time? 

]\Ir. Morgvn. Yes, sir. 1 might state that in a great many cases — T would 
safely say in 35 per cent of the cases — th(‘ manufacturers jiay more than our 
verbal agreement, calls for; he iiays more than that. 

(V)inmissioner Iucnnon. 'I'hat is a matter that is dealt wuth by tlie fonunaii 
or manufacturer in that w'ork? 

Mr. l\IoRG\N. W(‘II, it is a (luestion of bidding for the better men in the trade. 

(Commissioner Lennon, How does that come about? What causes that? 

Mr. Morgvn. Well, there are what you might call tirst-class men in the trade, 
and second-class num and thinl-class men. If a man is wamting to get hobl of a 
tirst (‘lass man, lie is willing to pay ,$4 oi $5 a we(‘k more than the rate, and ho 
is naturally bidding for tlie best men. And the best men naturally work w'here 
tlie liest price is paid. 

CommiS'ioner I.ennon. Now', are any other kind of employees in the silk 
Industry grating the sanu‘ waig(‘S or as high w’ug(‘s as the members of your 
union ? 

IMr. iMorgan. The w'arpers, 

Coimnissioner T>ennon. Do they still get liigher or ahont the same? 

Mr. Morgan. About the same. 

Commissioner I.ennon. And th(w have al.so members that get more than 
tli(*ir verbal scale calls for? 

IMr. Morgan. Yes. 

Commissioner I^ennon, Is tills true of ;\our mcmlK‘rs in other parts of tlie 
country? 

jMr. IMorgan. Yes. In fact, the wliolc trouble is to get men wiio will leave 
the center here and go out to those ditferent plact‘s, for even wium a man gets 
a higher .scab' — in fact, 1 have liad jol)s I (*ould not supply men for, although 
they were willing to pay $5 or .$6 a wmek above the scale. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is there a shortage of loom fixers and twisters in tlie 
industry? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. But the idea is this, >ou can’t get men to go out of 
town. If you send a man out of tlie city to work, and he goes to one of tliese 
little one-horse towms wiiere there is one mill, If anything liappens to that mill 
or there is any dispute, it means that he may he a long time getting another 
job and will have to move his family, and if he gets $5 or $G a WN*ek more he 
would have to be there a number of years before h(* wmuld be compensated for 
the move ; and if he gets out he would have to get a job elsew here. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are there any mills in Paterson wiiich the loom 
fixers and twisters consider union mills, so far as tliey are concerned? 

Mr. Morgan. Ch, yes; practl<mlly all of them. 

Commissioner Lennon. Practically all of them? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes; of any size. There are some little business places that 
you can’t hardly count. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is, they employ members of your union? 
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Mr. Morgan. Yo^, sir. 

Comiirtssionor Lknnon. AnO the a^rmnent is, us you have stated, only a 
verbal otu* — us you previously stated? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

dmirinan Walsh. Do you want to ask any questions? 

(^)innussiouer Commons. 1 bolieve you said that about IT) i>er cent are now 
Enjjlish speaking, did you not? 

Mr. Moiujan. Yes. sir. 

Conunissioner Commons. That is, of the whole 30,000? 

Mr. Moiui\N. Yes, sir. That is just an estimate. I have no method of saying 
positively that is so. That is the only thing T can say. that it is an estimate. 

Commissioner Commons. By “English speaking” what do you mean? 
Wouldn’t tlu^se Italians be English-speaking people? 

Mr. Mokoan. Ob, yes; som<‘ of them. 

Commissioner Commons. Did you inelude the Italians speaking English? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes; those that are born here and speak Engli.sh you ran hardly 
detect them any more. They just simply grow up like the rest does. 

CommissioiK'r Commons. And that would include the oiluu’ nationalities, iu 
so far as tlioy speak English? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, you siioke about the decrease in wages. T 
presume that refers to all otlier occupations except loom fixers, twisters, and 
warpers? 

Mr. M()Hgan. Y('S. 

Coinmih.^ioner Commons. Have you an bleu or could you slate anything that 
would show the decrease in wages in this period that you are familiar with? 

Mr. Morgvn. W(dl, now that mvds kind of a technical explanation. You 
might sny, for instance, take the wages to-day and go over it, and you would 
say the diffenmci' ain’t so great as what it was 20 years ago; but if you take 
what each \vcav<‘r rcc<dv(*s jier yard for what he prodiKVS to-day and what h(‘ 
received 20 years ago you will find that the decrc'ase is over 50 ysT cent. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, take the wages which he receives per w^eek 
and for the year, there would be no dc(.*rease there? 

Mr. Morgan. Ye.s; I think there would be .som(‘ decrease there, too. 

Coniml.ssioner Commons. Have you an Idea as to how much tlu‘ increase 
wmuld he? 

Mr. Morgan. I .should think about 20 years, or maybe 25 years ago, in 
the broad silk an average weaver’s wages run about $13 or $14 a week, and I 
don't tldiik to-day they w’ill average more than $1)50 or $10; that is, take 
it on an average. 

(’Commissioner Commons. That is, we will say, from $14 down to $10 

Mr. Morgan (interrupting). From about $13 to $10? 

Commissioner Commons. About from $13 down to $10? 

IMr. Morg\n. Yes, sir. 

Conunissioner (Mmmons. How long ago was that in comparison with? 

Mr. Morgan. About 25 years ago. 

Commissioner floMMONs. Wliat nationalities were working at $13, at that 
wage at that time? 

Mr. Morg\n, Well, English, French, (lennan, Scotch — was the predominating, 
and quite a little Italians, but not so much so. 

Commissioner (Aimmons. And those that now are getting $10 are mainly 
Italians and Jews? 

Mr, Morgan. Mostly Italians and .Tow's, Of course, the Armenians and 
Syrians are coming in quite fast now; at the present time lliere is quite a 
crowd of them. 

Commissioner Commons. Of tlie.se weavers what proportion of the 30,000 — 
and does that include all the emplovees? 

Mr. Morgan. That includes everything, dyer.s, weavers 

Comrai.ssioner Commons. And broad .silk? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir; I should judge there would be maybe 7,000 hroad- 
silk weavers. 

Commissioner Commons. And how^ many, altogether, in the broad-sIlk indu.s- 
try, or do you distingui.sh? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, that is pretty hard — to divide them up. 

Commissioner Comaions. How many of the weavers out of the 30,000 em-* 

ployees in all branches 

Mr. Morgan. I said about 7,000 broad silk. 
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Coin 111 issioiier Com monk. Ami 1h)\v about the ribbon? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, as I told you before, I was not so •much conceded with 
the ribbon, as I did not follow that branch. In fact, I think myself, in noticing 
ihe line of witnesses here, while the ribbon indu.stry is a big industry, you 
ha\e nt>t got a man from the ribbon weavers from the labor side; and yet it is 
])igger than the broad silk. 

Commissioner Commons. What is lh(‘ next occupation, with reference to num- 
ber, to the weavers? 

Mr. Morgan. Dyers. 

Commissioner Commons. How about their wages — liave they changed in tlie 
last few years? 

Jkfr. Morgan. Of course, the dyers and lieli>crs, I guess, have inereased a little, 
because they were so remarkably low. 

Commissioner CoMAtoNs. The dyers? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes; well, the dyers. I couhln't say; but there aren’t many 
dytu-s ill a dytdiouse, nltbough there may be a big ma.s.s of people working 
tliens but the^\ are mostly helpers than atiything else. 

C’oinmissioner Commons. Do you know what tlie helpers get? 

Mr. Morgan. I gm'ss they g<^t about $J1 a wei^k or $12 a week now. 

Commissioner Commons. I’lu'y g<d inon' tlian (be weavers? 

Mr. I\lt)RGAN. No. You asked me before what was the average w\ages per 
week. Now^ you ask me what the dyer gets. Now, that is not Ins average. 
ki!i.\l''<^ h(‘ gets .$11 a w(‘ek, and won’t w'ork but half tlie year. That brings his 
wages down to about $0.50. 

(jiMumissioiK^r Commons. The weavers’ pay is all by piecework? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, practh ally all pii'cework ; tliut is, in broad silk. In rib- 
bons I believe it is mostly dayw^irk. 

Coininissioner Commons. Aud the <ly(‘rs are paid by the week? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

(Vmnnissiouer Commons. Well, what can a wR^aver make on this four-loom 
basis in the broad silk? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, that is n big queslion to ask. 

(’onmnssioner Commons. If he has steady work through the w’eek? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, that’s a bigquesthm. A great deal <lepends on the class of 
work and wdiat kind of a w^eaver he is. I might say that some of them may 
be .IS tow ns $12 and some of them run as high as $28. 

Commissioner Commons. I am trying to get the extreme range. What would 
you say wn ild be (he highest a weav(*r would make — a good w^eaver — on a good 
machine aud having (In* maximum jtay? 

Mr. Morgan. Weil, the best of them will run $2.'>, $20, $27, and maybe ,$28. 
Likely you will be hearing Ix^fon* you get iloiie .something about these wages; 
but at the same time tlusH* are otliers that don’t make much more tiian $12. 

ConmnssioiK'r C’ommon.s. But the average through the year, counting unem- 
ploMiu'nt, w'ould he about $10? 

Mr. Morgan. I wa.s not talking about a four-loom weaver. I was talking 
al)out the one, two, and three. Y^ou asked me the average wage. That would 
be a big thing to answer, 

CommissiontT Commons. \"es; it is; and T don’t want that, hut I want tin* 
lange; but now the issue, a.s I und<*r.stand, is between (he one, two, thr(*e, and 
four looms? 

Mr. Morgan. That was the i.ssue; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. The men do now work mostly on three and four 
looms? 

Mr, Morgan. No, sir; mo.stly on two Ukuiis. A great deal ilept'inls on the 
class of wmrk. Some men on some work can’t hardly run one, and some will 
run two, and on the cln‘a])<‘r varieties they may run three and four. On some 
kinds of work it is a hard .p.h for the weaver to run one loom. 

Commissioner Commons. Hus there lH‘en any otliOal reoort made of wages 
by the State bureau of labor statistics or any other commission or hotly that 
you know of? 

Mr. Morgan. Tltere has been one issued by the United States and sent out 
here a couple of days ago. I got a copy of it. 

Commissioner Commons. Does it give tliese figures? 

Mr. Morgan. Gives the average w^ages. 

Corninlssioiier Commons. Does it give the class of wages or different wages? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir ; it classifies the weavers, the loom fixers, the twisters 
and warpers, and all that, aud also the dift'ereuce between the wages here 
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and in Pennsylvania. The great evil that we have had to fight against has been 
ehild labor in Pennsylvania. The wages on an average are 20 i)er cent lower in 
Ponnsylvania than in New Jer.sey. 

Corninissioner Commons. When the four-loom proposition came in, did it 
moan that one man should attend four looms when formerly he had been at- 
tending to two? 

Mr. Motigan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Had there been improvements made in the loom? 

Mr. MoiuiAN. Yes, sir. 

( /OminissioruT Commons. I\Iade a little more automatic? 

Mr. Morgan. A litUe bit. The new ones have got the warp stock motion on. 
Formerly they did not use those, but with those, in case a thread breaks out, 
the loom stops automatically. 

Conimissionc'r (Simmons. You are a loom fixer? 

I\Ir. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

fkmnnissioni'r Commons. And in your judgment, how many looms can a fixer 
take care of? 

Mr. Morgan, .fust depends on the class of looms they are. Different classes 
vary — box looms, swivels, and idain looms — and all depends on the class of 
looms. 

Cohnmlssloner Commons. The loom fixer is responsible for keeping those 
looms in I'unning eomlition? 

Mr. Morgan. Yi'S, sir. 

Commissioner C'ommons. Now, with these Improvements that have come in 
in the last f(‘W years, does the w(‘av(‘r ha\o to work harder on running four 
looms than on running two in these eases where you claim his wages have been 
cut down? 

Mr. Morgan. W(‘11, that is another hard proposition to handle, because 
weavers practically answer that (here is. Soim‘ says it is hard work and killing 
work, and some thiit are doing it say that they vrouhl ratluT do that than run 
two. Wiiicli is correct I don’t know. I have not worked in the mill for 17 years, 
tliougli 1 have watched them; though I know from practical experience that 
men can run four looms; and I know imm tliat have been doing it for five years 
in tlie State of Pennsylvania. I think that as much as anything has caused the 
comiietition on cheap grades of goods and has forced the four-loom issue here, 
'rimt is what I b(‘li(W(‘ has forced it. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, if the ('filciemw of the maCdnery has so 
greatly increased, it might very well he that the wages w’ould be very much 
smaller in proportion to the amount of work they did and still the w'eavers get 
mueh more pay? Has that been 

Mr. Morgan. They get much more pay, but they produce much more cloth 
and do not get as much inor<' pay. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, you said on an average they Imd been re- 
duced? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. there has been a big r<‘duction if you take the amount of 
jardage they turn out. 

CommisslomT (k)MMONs. Put not comparing with the yardage? 

]\Ir. ^Iorgan. Well, that is the only way to compare it. Tf a man produces 
something he ought to be paid something for that production. He ought not to 
get loss for producing more. 

Commissioner Commons. Would the^e looms he more expensive than the old 
ones? 

IMr. Morgan. AV(‘11, a little difference; not much. 

Commissioner CoMxroNs. Is there more wear and tear on them? 

Mr. IMorgan. No, I don't know that there is. 

Commissioner Coi.[mons. Do the companies have to arrange, then, for more 
efficiency to operate? 

IMr. Morgan. If you operate four looms on a proper basis, yes; the plant has 
got to be changed entirely. It has got to be changed entirely and equipped for 
that kind of wmrk ; otherw ise you couldn’t run it successfully. You take our old- 
line mills, and they started in to run three and four looms on that work that 
was being done successfully in other mills, and they couldn’t do it. It w'ould be 
impossible for the workers to run them. 

Commissioner (Commons. Then you have got to install that four-loom system, 
which means a practical rearrangement? 

I^Ir. Morgan. He has got to equip ids plant in Its entirety for that kind of 
work. And I may state that \vhcn they started liere first off they made a 
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roat failuro. Tlioy didn’t know roally wliat they had to do, and Ihoy ]»ad 
a di;^ around, and it cost a jtood many tliousands of <lollars hofore they 
quipped it and pot it in shape to run it. 

(’onnnissioner (^ommons. Does it take a larper for(“e of loom timers to take 
are of those inaclnnes? 

]\Tr. IMoiiGAN. No, sir; Just about the same. 

Commissioner C’omiuoxs. T>ut it do(‘s take considerable more expense and 
vcu-head expense to keep them in operation? 

]\Tr. INIokuan. To equip it; yes— in tiie first equipment ; yes. sir. 

( ^omm i ssioiK'r Coiijuoxs. Put afterwards in operating it doi'S not take any- 
liinp more'? 

I\Ir. ^^oKUAN. No; I should not think so. 

Commissioner Commons. So that tlie companies did put in some more invest- 
rauit in order to pet this in(>reased output for ea< h employee? 

I\Ir. iMoKUAN. Yi's, sir. , . 

CommissioiH'r Commons. And from thal it mipht follow that the employee 
vould hardly be entitled to all the incroasiMi output? 

]\Ir. IMoiiOAN. Dh, no; lie is not entitled to all of it, I don’t suppose. 

(’ommissioner Commons Tluue is a qm'stion theie o( how to divide it? 

I\Ir. Mokoan. Yes, sir. ^ ^ ^ , 

(Commissioner Commons. Would you say that the speed and the strain upon 
he M(trkm*s has Ixmmi in<*reased by tliesi' imi>rov<Mnents? 

]\Ir, Morgan. Yc's ; I Hunk it has. And 1 also think that the strain ot a 
ulk work('r, upon his eves especially — that 10 hours a day is too loop. It is 
jot heavy work, but it is tedious w<»rk, and he has pot to hv Pvstinp his eves, 
nid by 28 or 80 evi'rvone has pot to be wiRirinp pla^M's, and .v ou ('ome and 
niply'for work with your plasses on and they don’t want you, and you take 
.(uiu‘ of these looms with 80, 00, and 1(H) dent hh'Is and 00 s].lits ol slee to (lie 
Inch and you have pot to LmmI these divisions; and it is very hard on the iwe ; 
ind ’wluui'it coim^s to vvorkinp in there by (‘leciric lipht or paslipht that 
DU (lie e^es is too inuCi, and they sliould not be compelh'd to vv'ork in artitu'ial 


(’ommissioner Commons And voii think (hat strain is increaseil in runninp 
n larper numlim* of looms, and that then- is an increased strain? 

Mr. Morgan. Widl, if vou have pot four to vvat<*li, you hav(‘ pot more than 
when v’ou have om' or two or tlm-e. 

(’ommis loner ('ommons. Are women muployed as wimvers/ 

j\lr. MoimvN. Yes, sir. , , . i 

Commissioner (’ommons. MTiat would b(‘ the proimrtion Ixdvveen men and 

Mr IMougvn. Dh, 1 puess about (wiudy split up — about HO and ot) eacb. 
Commissionm- Commons. Do they (airn as mu< h vvapes as the imm? 
l\Tr. Morgan. Yes; ns a peneral rule. They p(d paul the same rate. 
Commissioner Commons. There is no physical excudion connected with tho 

Mr%ioR('\N No sir— well, thm-e is a (mdain anmiint of physical exertion, 
(’omiuissioner Commons. Women can turn out as much as men? 

Mr Morgan. Well, that. is acconlinp to th(‘ class ol work. A inan would have 
the advantape'for lieavy work in tipured and .Ia<‘quard work it takes n stronp 
man to run, and the others that are lipht and easy runninp any pirl of 10 or 
IS vears of ape can run after (liey learn the business. 

(’ommissioner (’ommons. Has the proi>ortion of vvomcai increasial or decreased 

in this *20 years? , , 

Mr MoiKirN. 1 llilnl^ llie uicreascil. 

('(ii’iiniissiDiior ('ommons. Moro women now. r i n, f 

Mr Jtoi!Ci\N Ye.s. You umleivsliind 2.'> yt'iirs I ho genera (iiiss of \\oi k Ui.it 
<li(I .Taenuard and ligured Mwk required, of <-ourse, eonsideridilo eUmlniu;. 1 he 
eq mrd maolniies are elovtiled about 7 feet above tlie looms, and luressari .v 
tlieYeavers have got to go aloft oneo in awhile, and a woman neeessarliy 
couldn’t do that unless she wore bloomers. « , . . t. i 

('ommissioner Commons. Wh.v is it the orgauii^ers of tlie Amoriean I-edera- 
tiou of Labor ean not reach Uie.se dilTorent irUioiialilieK? Is il niuinly the 

''''Mr‘‘i(L‘KGAN""fdon’t^^ "i" *<-" >■<'>'. however in m.v opinion it seemed 

to be that the intlux of immipration anmnd in and about New ^ ork is so 
proat that by the time you pet a few of them topether and pet them educated 
along the liL-s of benefits of trade associations there is another hip bunch 
33819°„S. Doc. 415, G4-1— vol 3 25 
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in and you liuve {;o1 to ediicale IIkmu, and those you have educated drift off 
somewljere else. 

('oniinissioner Commons. Well, lake t)ie Kalians. They started in evidently^ 
from Mdiat you say, about 20 years a^oV 

Mr. Mohovn. About 2.") years ai^o. 

ConimissioiH'r ('o.mmons. Tlao-e must be a number of Italians that speak 
English aiul are pretty well familiarized with the principles of federated labor? 

Mr. Mohovn. Oh, >(^s. 

(kimmissiomu' Common.s. Now, don’t they serve as leaders and organizers 
amongst the ne\v(T Italians that eome in? 

Mr. Mohovn. It is a jaa-uliar thing, as I tohl you befori', that I can't under- 
stand, hut aniongsL thos«‘ men wins) .>ou form an organization tlu'y want instant 
action Now, you know, as well as any man does if he knows anything about 
organization, you have got to protect your organization and you hav<' got to 
('(iucate >our jieopie and .\ou ha\<^ got to build up your fund and you have got 
to lay your plan how you ar<‘ going to snceeeil. But these people seem to want 
instant action. If an organization is fornuMl to-day. they wuiiit a strike to- 
morrow. Tliat is a proposition. 

(kimmissioner Commons. Is this true of the English-speaking Italians? 

Mr IMoho.vn Well, tlua-e are v(‘ry f<wv English-speakiug Italians — they do 
not predominate amongst them. 

Coniinissioiuu’ Commons. 1 know; but how do they look upon it; arc they 
as hasty as these others? 

Mr. Mohovn. Th(‘y don’t semn to he willing to slick to any organization any 
length of Lime uidess they have a strike. 1 have semi r>0 organizations in my 
time in this city of all kimls ami dcsi riptions. 

Commissiomu* CoMMo^s. Wlimi did th<' Jews begin to come in in numher? 

Mr. Mohovn. About Id or 11 years ago. 

Commissiom'r Co.mmons. .\re there many of them that Sjieak llnglish? 

Mr. Moroan. (Hi, yes; quite a lot speak English. 

(kimmissioner Covimons. Tlow are they on thl.s proposition? 

Mr. Mohovn Wi'll. if tliey (*all a inetding of tlu‘ Ji'ws you don’t Icnow wludher 
you eome to any settlement if you did, ami tlu‘y w'ould all talk at LUiee. I 
don’t know what it would eona^ to after you got thmii together. 

Commissiomu’ (’ommons Is that trm* of the Eiiglish-syieaking Jews? 

Mr. Mohovn ^^h‘ll. I don’t know, 'i’hev all talk in tluur own language when 
they talk togLdlu'r and they simmii to want to have an organization of their own. 

CoinmissioiU'r Covimons Have >ou any idmi that the (‘mployers could ar- 
rang(‘ any system of taking care of ihese grievances of th(\se non-Englisli- 
speaking peo])l<\ tlicsi' unorganizeil pi'ojih', <listin<‘t from the la'cognil ion of a 
union? 

Mr, Mokoan. J’hat is a hard yiroposition. You si'O, for insianc(\ the manu- 
facturers of this city tell us that if it was not for a question of Pennsylvania — 
if Pennsylvania would come 1o 11u‘ nine-hour day, tluw w’ould gladly do so, but 
it is a v(‘ry jiemilmr fealiin' of th«‘ tiling that many manulacturers in Patersou 
liave thmr annexes in Pennsylvania. You can s«‘<‘ the point. 

Commissioner Commons. Is there a tendmicy to move to Pminsylvania? 

Mr. Mohovn, You mean a tendency now to inovi* to Pennsylvania? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Mohovn. No. sir. AVe headed that work off a number of years ago, and 
have doni' lots of organizing work and got eonsideralile increases in Penn- 
sylvania. and the inducements are not as great in L’ennsylvania as they used 
to be 

( kimmissioiier Commons. Mon* nearly equalized? 

Mr. Mohovn. It is coming up 

Commissioner Commons. Are tlie wmrpers orgaiilzeil? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Do they have a local of waryMU-s? 

Mr. Morgvn. Yes, sir. 

(’ommissmmT (’ommons. And eondiieted like the loom fixers? 

Mr. Morgan. Much on the same plan. 

Commissioner Commons. As to miniinuni and no agreement? 

Mr. Morgan. sir. 

Commissioner (Simmons Why do yon not have written agreements? 

Mr. Morgan. AVhat is the u.se of having them if you get it without them? It 
always leaves you at liberty. What’s the use of going to a firm and asking them 
to sign an agriN^rnent for something you have already got and always have 
been ooueeded? 
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Uomniissioner (’ommonh. Doos 11u‘ firm ov('r ask ><mi 

I\Ir. IMoikjan ( iiilorriii»tin; 4 ). To ontor into uk^iHvinontsV 
Uonmiissionor Commons. Yos. 

Mr. MoiuiAN. jNo ; it seems to be so lonj^ estal)lishe(l they take it as a 
fixture. 

CojiiinissioiK'r Commons. I iiave tif^ureil that IIuto are on an avora^^^ ei^lit 
loom fixiM's and twisters to an esl alilishment ol a Inindred — take a t’adory 
that has a hundriMl employees, it wall have about eialit loom tixers. 

IVtr. Moho\n. Not that many Jf it is jilain wa»rk. Thi‘ loom tixi'r will run 
r>() looms, and that rt'presmits LM weavers 

Commissioiu'r Commons But taking" all the force of th(‘ establishment 
Mr. Mo!:(j\n. W'ould not be that many. You siv, four loom tixers tluni would 
emjiloy a hundred and if you add the others thma' wamid be about li(K), including; 
warp(U‘s ami tw isters and all. 

(kanmissiom'r Commons. Im'ludina llu‘ w'(‘av(‘rs and all llu're is? 

Mr. Moko \N. Yes, sir. 

Conimissiomw Commons. And how' many wariiers? 

Mr. Motioan. About six war]MM*s, six or el^ht A p-eat deal dejiends on 
the class of work. Now', on .soim* classics of work you will n(*ed three time.s 
as many warjiers as on a <lilT(M*ent <‘Iass of w'ork 

CommisisoiKM* Coaimons. Then, from what you say, about 10 people out of 
1‘)0 that ar(' now oraani'/AMi or capabh' of bi'inj^ or^am/XMl in the industry w'oiihl 
be about the (‘xtiml of 11 ? 

Mr. Mou(i\N. About eiti:ht. 

( Vuiimissioiu'r Commons About (Mulit? 

I'kir. Mouoan. About S out of ev<‘ry KM). 

(Vuumissioiu'r Commons 'fliat .\ou eoiisiihu* are capable 

Mr. Mokoan ( interrupt lid) . That is, that we have been succi'ssful in or- 
kuaur/an^. T don’t say “ capabhe” AVe ba\e tried lime and lime attain to 
form locals foi* the Aimau’c.in Fi'deration of Taibor and independent organizations 
of all k'inds and (‘very one of them lias sinmiunI to fad, and they all sei'ined, 
us soon as organi/.(‘d, to want an instant strike. 

Commissioner Commons. I>o yon know wiadlu'r or not these nuM^tings of 
tb(‘ IVderation ]ia\(‘ binm brokmi up Ix^t-ause the organizers are (,*harg(Hl with 
being fakers — I llnuk' you mad(‘ that siatenumt? 

Mr. MoiioAN. Oh. Ilnw ebargo tluMii with (‘verytliing 

Couimis .'<)iier (Aimmons Have tixu’e in tinx's past Ixx'n organizers of the 
l'('d(‘rat ioTi Labor who bav(‘ jiroviai faitiiless to tlx‘s(^ IHAijile? 

IMr. Moiigan. Nom*; as 1 know' of in this city. 

Commissioner (’oatmonh No one has eviT run aw'av with the funds? 

IMr. Morgan. Mbdi. 1 might state that there have been litth' local organi'za- 
tions wlu're T Ix'lbwe tb(‘ triN'isiirer has be(*n unfadbfnl once or twice. 

Commissioner CoMAfoNs. Ibit von don’t know^ of any (‘use where they have 
Ix'on sold out by their organi'zer? 

Mr. IMorgxn, Not that I know of 

CommissioTXT (Aimmons. So you bad that there is no real just iticaf ion on 
the part of tbos(‘ pi'oplc in calling tlx' f(‘d(Talion of labor faki'rs? 

Mr. Mimigan Noik^ w]iat(‘V(‘r. Tlx'v have always trhxl and have always doix* 
their Ix^st ev(’ry time a (*all has h(X‘n S(‘nt to conx* luu-e and organi'ze ; and 
IP (h('r(‘ is any fault it is A\ith tlic w'orkm-s tficmsidA'es Of course, you go 
about the streids and you can liear dilTerenl p(‘ 0 ]>le talk and say tliis is so 
or tiiat is so, and th(\v will mayix‘ make an ac(*ima(mn against r(‘pr(‘sentativ(‘s 
of the fiMleration of labor; but yon ask them if tbev will come np to that 
labor man and tell him tlial lu‘ is a fakcu* and you will find out he w'ill hack out 
and he is not wu'lling to come to the front and t(‘il Ids story. And any man 
that tolls a story and isn't Avilling to come to th(‘ front and Kdl it is not w'orth 
listiming to. 

Commissioner Commons. Tlien, n'spi'cting all this grixat proportion — probably 
00 or Of) per cent of tlx^ wx>rk(*rs in tlie indiist ry -w bo have not been able to 
organize, tiie main ditlicnlty is this excitabh' nationality’ 

Mr. Morgan. It appears to be that; altliovigli T still believe in persisting 
and In trying to get them in lino. We might find some Avay if w'o keep on 
trying. Every once in a wiiile you will gather a few' more to it anyhow. 

( Aimmissioner Coaiatons. Have yon any information as to the w'ork the 
employers have done in tlie matter of what Is called welfare work? 

Mr. Morgan. No. 
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(;()iniiiissi()iH‘r Commons. Or scientific management or anything of that kindt 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

(^)mmissu)ner Commons. T think that is all. 

Cliairmau Walsh. That is all, thank you, Mr. Morgan. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY DOHERTY, JR. 

Mr. Thompson. Will yon give ns yonr name ami address? 

Mr. OoTiKKTY. IhMiry Doherty, jr., (Mifton, N. J. 

Mr. Tno.Mi‘soN. Aiul yonr hnsim'ss, please. 

Mr. DoFiKiMY. Silk manufactnrer. 

Mr. Thompson. In New .lersey h(-re? 

Mr. Dohkrty. Yf'S. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind of silk do yon inannfactnre, IMr. Doherty? 

Mr. Dohkrty. Broad silks. 

Mr. Thompson. How many p(‘oph‘ do you (Mni)loy in yonr mill, or do you 
have any more than one mdl? 

Mr. Doherty, d'wo; om* in Paterson and om* in Cliflon, In the Paterson 
mill we employ between (i(K) and 7(K), and in the laike View mill mi* employ 
about 7(K). 

Mr. Thompson. What is the <‘\t(‘nt of tin* silk industry of this city as com- 
pared with the industry there, is it larger in Paterson? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes; by far. 

Mr. Thompson. How many employees are eniiiloyed In that industry lierc, 
if you know. 

Mr. Dotferty. I don’t know. I should judge about .oO.dOO ; lad ween 30,000 
and 50,000. 

Mr, Thompson. If this is a fair question, liow does your mill compare in si/.e 
with the mills around the city? 

Mr. Doherty. I tliiiik it Is about the largest 

Mr. TiroMPsoN. What would be the size of tbe average milP 

Mr. Dojierty. Tlie average mill I should judge would bo about .^>0 looms. 

Mr. d’HOMPsoN. How many hxuns are you opi'rating? 

Mr. Dofierty. A little ov(‘r a tliousand — about 1,002. 

IMr. Thompson. About 1,000 looms? 

Mr. Dohkrty. Yes. su’. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the mill at Ciiftoii; I think \ou said yon bud 700 ix'ojile 
there? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir; about. 

Mr. Thompson. About bow would that bo diviilod as to (lassos of em])l()y(''es'> 

Mr. Dotferty. What do you iiuRiii, male and female? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, b<nv many weavers and bow many warpers and how 
many twisters and how many loom fivers and liow many dyers? 

Mr. Dofierty. WTdl. tin* warpers T think wi* ha\e about .52; and weav(*rs wa* 
have about 350 or 400; and tlie rest are winders, quill wnulers, and general 
helpers in and about. 

Mr. Thompson. What is Iho proportion of loom fixers? 

Mr. Doherty. One to every 50 looms. 

Mr. ITiompson. And twisters? 

Mr. Doherty. Of twisters we have 31. 

Mr. Thompson. And warpers I tliiiik yon said you bad 52? 

Mr. Doherty. About 52. 

Mr. Thompson. How long lias your firm Ik'Oii in (existence and doing business 
here in Paterson? 

Mr. Doherty. Tbe Henry Doherty Silk Co. has been doing business here 
about 14 years. My father has hcnm in I’aterson ever sinei* then* have been 
six-band looms in Patersim, and be used to wtuvo with one of them. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you say that 14 years you have been connected with the 
busin(*ss? 

Mr. DoHEurY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Dolierty, it has been stated here that the weavers of 
your cnmpariv made a demand on yon in regard to this installation of the fonr- 
ioom syst(Mu~11ir(*e and four loom system. Now, tell us what the condition 
was before you put that system in; wdmt change was made at the thue. 

Mr. Doherty. When we built the new mill we adopted the four-loom system, 
and we built tbe mill to meet those conditions and we put all the improve- 
ments on ; and at that time it was a union shop all the way through as to loom 
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fixers, warpers, and they belonj^ed to the federation of labor; and business ^ot 
very bad an<l we laid olT — I believe we had only about 150 woiicinj: for us, and 
of eourse, then they f;ot disorj^anized and went to different places, and some 
went out on the trolley ears, and some left altogether; and then there came 
a little spurt; and before that our main thing was hard silk and talfetas; and 
then we began to make messallnes and there was a big demand for (,hos<' and 
they were usually made in Pennsylvania and we had uniform prices; that is, 
the shop price list was 8^ cents for twm looms, and then w'e had a thiavdoom 
price and a four-loom iirice, but for messalines our price called for c('nts, 
AvlKTiais in the city of Paterson and other mills w'ere paying 74. And so we 
(ouldn't afford to compete on the two looms, so we put it all on the four looms; 
so with the tw’o-loom weavers there was a little dissatisfaction and (hey clainu'd 
that they were throwui out of work. 

IMr. Thompson. Now, just a moment before w^e complete this null eipiip- 
inent — this mill w’as e(iuipped with modern machinery so as to work llirta' and 
Lair looms? 

Mr. Doherty. All new machinery. We had four nulls befori' that, but we 
built this mnv one. 

Mr. Thompson. And you used the same emiiloyees in this lu'w null that \ou 
had in the oihers? 

Mr. noHKRTY, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. 'Then these employees that you had put in the luwv null had 
IxHMi used to one and two looms? 

Mr. 1 ){)HERTY. No, sir; they wi'n^ us('d to tw'O and thr(M‘ looms, and we had 
ado]»t(Ml this four-loom system wlam w'e built the mill 

IMr. 'fHOMPsON. How long ago did you build the mill? 

IMr. Doherty. About four years ago. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Morgan stated on the stand this morning that llier(‘ had 
Iteen a ebange by which you changed from the one ami two loom system to 
tin' three and four loom system, and that he, representing or appi'aring for the 
weavers, had several eonleri'iices wdth the representatives of yonr tirm in re- 
gard to this ehangi' of sysL'm. 

Mr. DoHERrY. T'hat was before w’C ever built the new^ mill, and they agrt'ed 
to it and signed an agrc'i'inent tliat they would mlopt tin' four-loom system if 
we startl'd up in Paterson under modern conditions. At that time it existed 
dow’n Last and we wi'iit all through tlu'ir mills down there where they weri' 
doing it. 

Mr. TTio.wpson. Mr. Morgan stated this morning that he saw you several 
tinu'S about iL last year, about three or four win'ks betore the strike broke out, 
which was a little over a year ago. Do you ri'iiUMuln'i* th(»se eonfi'renees? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes; 1 remember Mr. Morgan and meiding him si'vi'ral tiini's. 

Mr. TTiompson, And In' saiil that In' was not able to bring about any result 
to the negotiation In'tweeii yourself and the w (‘avers? 

Mr. Doherty. That is right. 

Mr. Tttompson. That you said that in Pennsylvania tln'.v wore using this 
thr(*(' and four loom syst(‘m on this same kind of vheai) silk and you ('ouldn’t 
see why you couldn’t use it? 

INIr. Doherty, Tlmy used it here in Paterson four years before that In the 
I’rilllant Silk Co. 

Mr. Thompson. But I say, was the conversation as he stated it about right? 

Mr. Doherpy. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then tb(U*e was an objection on the part of the wnnivers to 
an alleged ebange which they said bad taken place, and which ho sajs toolc 
jilace some time before this controversy ? 

Mr. Doherty. Now, w^e ahvays ran four looms In the new mill ever siru'o it 
was built, and the strike happened a year after — tw'o years after the mill was 
built. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlum, at the time Mr. Morgan had these conferences with 
you, I mean these wdiere the four-loom proposition wais discussed, they had 
already been in use in this very mill for two years? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And you state that part of the institution of tills tliree and 
four loom system, yon had an arrangement or agreement with the union per- 
mitting you to do that? 

Mr Doherty. Permitting us to do that. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that agrecunent in writing? 
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Mr, Lohertv. Yos, sir; I hHiovo so. 

Mr. Thowi'son. Have you Rot a copy of it? 

Mr. Dohekiy. I haven’t it li(‘re; l)ut I can get it. 

Mr. Thomi’son. Will you furnish it to the coninUssion? 

Mr. l)()iiEiviY. I Ihiiik so; yes, sir. 

Mr. '1'homi‘son. What other conferences or meetings with your employees did 
yon have after this, to which Mr. MorRan inis testitied, as taking place between 
yourself and your linn before the strike began? 

Mr. ItoriEiiTY. Of course, as I said, Ihmv w'us one big demand for messa- 
lines at the tim<% so we put tluan all into four looms and th(‘ weavm-s that 
w'ere \vea\ing two-lmnn talTetus, we hud tlie work for tliem, so we adopted 
the four-loom system througliout tlie simp, and that causinl some disstitis- 
ftiction. 

Mr. '■J’HOMt'SON. You adoptiMl tlie four looms throughout the shop for 
taffc'tas? 

Ml-. itojTEUTY. No, sir; for nu\ssalim‘s 

Mr 'JhioMPsoN. You run jonr wliole shoj) on that kind? 

Mr. OoHEtiTY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And dropped the taffetas, the two-loom silks, at that time? 

Mr. Doher’I'y. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind of silk were .nou luimmg at the time of the strike? 

Mr. Doherty. At the time ol the strike we were rimning iirincipally the 
messnlines. 

Mr. Thompson. How does that dilfm- from the other silks? 

Mr. Doi.ertv. A \ery ea.sy weave, it is a satin w-eave. It is much easier. 
It is not a hard woi k. 

Mr. d’lioMPsoN. Is that isisim* wi'avmg to watch on tin* part of the vveav(TS? 

Mr. Doherty To watch? 

Mr, Thompson. Ye.s, sir. 

Mr. Dohfrty'. No; it is no ea.sier to watch, but it does not neiNl as much 
watching; the ends do not break as easily. 

Mr. T^[o.^^PS()N. Something has beim said here with reference to the number 
of strands to the inch. Will yon tell ns hrietly how one of thos(‘ new looms are 
built. How many strands they Inive aero.ss the loom, if you know? 

Mr. Doherty. liow' many wlint is that? 

Mr. Thompson. They said ti great many — 70 or 80 strands to the inch. 

Mr. Doherty. Seventy or eighty? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Doherty. No; w(‘ ne\er wont on tin* four looms higher tliat bT-dent, 
3-thread, 

Mr, Thompson. Aim-oss tlie whole loom, how many threads? 

Mr. Doherty. About 

Mr. Thompson, About 0,100? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Would the same number of threads be woven on the two 
silks? 

Mr. DoHiiUTY. On tlie what? 

Mr. Thompson. Two kinds of silks? 

Mr, Doherty. Ye.s. Wliat do >ou mean by the — twm loom or four loom? 

Mr. dhioMPsoN. No; 1 don’t mean two looms, 1 mean twm kinds of silk. 

Mr. Doherty. Yes. 

Mr. T'hompson. What i.s required of a weaver wdien he performs his work in 
watching n loom? 

Mr. Doherty. In watching a loom? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes: in taking care of his duties as a weaver? 

Mr. Doherty. Well, if he was running one loom, T would consider it very hard 
work, for the simple reason that if yon run one loom yon luue to watch it all 
the time, wdiere, if you get a loom where you get 80 iku- cent production out of 
it, tliat loom only rcxjuires watching twice a day. The weaver only works when 
the loom is stopped. If the loom is working, the weaver has no work, and as 
soon as von can get a loom to perfection, as they have in the cotton mills, where 
they go home and leave the looms running, as soon as they have that done, we 
WTin’t need weaver.s. 

Mr. Thompson. What does he do? He comes there in the morning and takes 
ean‘ of his four looms. Wliat does he do? Does he w^ait until the looms stop, 
or does he watch the threads? Who stoi>s the machine, or do they stop auto- 
matically? 
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Mr. Dohkrtv. Most of Ihoiii do on tlio four looms. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlioy stoj) auU)m}itioally V 

Mr. UOfiF.HTY. Yos. 

Mr, Thompson. Ilow about four looms? 

Mr. Doheuty. Well, (>0 jku' o<mi 1 of them do on tho four looms now. 

Mr. Thompson. It causos — tell what pauses the loom to stop automatically, 
and wdiat the oiiorator doi's? 

Mr. Dohkhty. Well, this is an impro\emeut on the loom that costs us about 
.^50 aphM'e. 

]\Tr. Thompson. What stops it? 

Mr. Dohkuty. The ends breakinp:, and that slops it 

Mr. Thompson. One thread breaking slops the loom. 

Mr. Doheuty. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. As I understand you, wtu'n the weaver is there lie don't have 
to look at the machine.s at ail while they are running? 

ISIr, Dofiehty. No, 

Mr. Thompson. Only when they are not running? 

]\lr. Doheuty. No. Itut the principal thing in running four looms is to get 
good silk. There are three gradings of silk. You ean buy Pest No 1, which 
means — most men do that, and they could not nin two looms nor one. and you 
ean buy (*\lra and (loiibl«‘ extra, and that is th(‘ kind wx* hav(\ and w'cavers can 
nin more looms. 

Mr. Thompson, n'hat is np to the manufaetuiax? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, 

Mr. Thompson. How often do thes<‘ looms slop, these automatic looms, with 
a brak(‘ on tbem'^ 

Mr. Doheuty. I low' often? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; bow often? AY*ry often 

Mr. Doherty. Well, I could tell better by t<‘lling Ibe yardage we get off the 
looms. We get 00 per cent production in some looms; tliat is only om* hour a 
(lay that a loom is stopped, during the wdiole day; tlial is for ('banging (pillls 
and tiller, and everytbing. 

INIr. Thompson. If all Ibe weaver lias to do is to attend the loom when slopped 
nnlomatically and tix nj) iiis threading, it wauild seem from your statement that 
be eon Id tend to more than four, perhaps? 

Mr. Doherty. What is that? 

Mr. Thompson. He might easily attend to more than four? 

Mr. Doiif rty. Yes. 

Mr. TTfo.upsoN. It doesn’t take long only to tbnaid the breaks, does it? 

Mr. Doherty. No; it just defUMids on liow' good Ibe waani^r is. 

Mr. d’HOMi'soN. And from your stateimait, apparently, a man could attend 
probably six or eight looms in.stead of four? 

Mr. Doherty. No; I would not say that, because if you had — siiy you bav(* 
got IX) ])er cent production out of a loom ; that is one hour per day for one loom ; 
for four looms that would be four honr.s, .and eight looms it would be eight 
lionrs, and someone would be standing all tb(‘ time. If a maniifaf't urer does not 
get in Paterson 75 jxx cent production out of a loom he will have to stop; yon 
can go back to two looms. 

Mr. 4 'hompson. (Joing back to these oonfenmees with your employees, was 
llu're any further eonfeience or notice, either with you— or notice given to yon 
before the men stopped wmrk at your mills, other than this conference you had 
with Mr, Morgan? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes; I did not finish that other, what I was going to say. 
In this conference, wdien we adopted the four looms, it was a strike between 
tin' fonr-loom weavers and the two-loom weavers, because the four-loom weav- 
ers w'ere satisfied. They were making big money. So, then, the tw'o-room 
weavers, they had a meiTing and they came down to the oflice and met my 
fatlK'r, and they said, “We represent the whole mill, tills committee.” So he 
said, “If you iT^pixsent Ihe whole mill, there is nothing else for us to do; 
you will have to strike. We are going to adopt the four-loom system.” So 
they stopped and got the whole mill out at that time, and I went to the hall 
myself and met them, and there was only the two-loom weavers there, not 
an.\ of the fonr-loom weavers, and the next day, why, they met, and I met 
them, and I said, “ We will promise to do away with the four hxims. We 
don’t want to run tlu‘ four looms, because,” 1 said, “ if we can run the two 
looms as chea]) as anybody else, that is all we want, la^cause a man can watch 
two looms better than four, and we would rather have u inau running one 
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lodiii, I)(M‘:uiso we bettor \\M)rk out of it.” They said, ” If you will 

Oy it for 30 (hi>s, runnluf? two looms, we will aeeopt a price of cents,” 
wliicli they are paying arouml Paterson, which ^\as less by a cent than we 
are paying for two looms, and they all came back and started w'ork asain, 
and they were only working three liours and the four-loom weavers came 
dowmstairs and saiil, “ No.” 

They had a committ«‘e, and they said, ‘‘Why should w'e w’ork for $14 a 
week when we are making $21 for the sake of a lot of poor weavers? ” And 
my father said, “The other committee said they re[U'(‘sented the whole mill.” 
Then th(! ollua* committee shut olT and they said, “We won’t work.” And 
they deciiU'd that tlu\y would have a striki*, so we said, the only thing w^e will 
do, we will k('e[) the price list, and tluyv w'cnt out on strike, and they were 
about (»0 — and the four-loom w(*a\(TS came out, and th(‘y were about GO 
workers, ami th(‘y were not on strike on tlu' four looms, ther(‘ was no strike 
at all, hut they liad a demonstration in front of the mill and brought them 
out. We till lied them out ourselves, in fact, the four-loom waaivers, so that 
there was not any strike on four looms in raterson. It was the tw'o-loom 
w('av(>rs, g(>n(‘rallv, all through Paterson, causing the trouhh', being they weie 
on tour looms. That was the bigg(‘st 

Mr. 'riioMcsoN (interrupting). The two-loom wea\ers went out on stiake? 

Mr. Doiiiouty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiroMcsoN. And the four-loom wiaiviu-s sta\ed in your iilace? 

Mr. DoiiKHTV. No; they tollowed thmn out Tlu^y attmided the meeting in 
tlu' hall, we had to put them out, in fact. 'J'hey were arguing all the tiuu' in 
the null. 

Mr. Thomcson. T understood from you that the two-loom weaves s we're will- 
ing to ai'ce'ld the' Tl-ce'iit price'? 

Mr. DoiiKUTY. Y(*s. 

Mr. Thompson. ‘Phat the four-loom weavers said, ‘‘ 4\'e wem't do that; we tire 
making $21 a we'ck, why should we ac<‘('pt $14 for the poor worke'rs? 

Mr. DoiiKUi'Y. Yes. 

Mr. ‘riioMPSoN. And when the strike was ealU'd, hevwe've'r, tlu'y all went out 
on strike? 

.Mr. Dohkuty. Ne>. Wla'ii we atte'ude'd the' nu'e'ting (he committee was made 
uj) of two-loom weavers, and we' asked the'in, “l)o .\ou repie'se'ut the' wiiole 
mill,” ami they said, “ Yt's,” but there' was not a four-loom wea\e'r on the com- 
inittc'e. So they did not re'pre'se'iit the' whole' null; the'> only repre-se'iite'd the 
two-loom wea\e'rs. Then we' agre'e-d to try it for 30 eiavs it thev would ac- 
cept ami go em the two looms ami wamld do aw'ay with the' four looms. And 
lh('.\ came' hae-k, and the foui-loom weavers e'ame bae'k, and said no; w^e aie 
ae-ce'pting and giving u[> $7 a week.” 

.Mr. Tho.mpson. I unde'rstand that, but I want to get at as to whethe'i*, wdie'n 
tlK'y came to strike, did tlie'y strike toge'the'i*, unire'eliyV 

Mr. Doiiku'Iy Ye'S. Tlu'y held nu'e'ting.s in the hall, eliffc'rent im'e'tiugs, try- 
ing to iix it up among themse'lve'S, ami tlu'ii the' strike' took [ihu'C, and lasted 
two elay.s, ami the four-loom worke'rs came bae k at the e'lid of two elays, and I 
be'lieve a geiod many wuirpers ami fixers were waerking at the same time', ami 
there was no strike on the' four leioms. 

Mr. Thomp.son. You suiel you have 350 weavi'rs? 

Mr. DohI'.kty. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson, flow many of those two-loom wT-avers and how' many 
f(»ur-loeun wi'ave'rs? 

Mr. Dohkhty. There W'ere more two-loom we'avers than four-loenn w^eavers. 

]\Ir, Thompson. Well, about w'hat proportiem? One' humlre'd and titty four- 
loom weavers and ‘200 tw'o-loom weavers? 

Mr. Dohfhty. That would be a pretty harel eiuestion, because that is the time 
we w('re adopting and putting the weave'rs on four messalines. I believe 60 
per ('ent e)f the four-loom weavers came back. 

Mr. Thompson. Sixty per cent? 

Mr. DeuiEHTY. Ye's; GO per cent of theun, 

Mr. Thompson. 1 thought Just GO of them? 

Mr, Dohekty. Ne); GO per ct*ut of the total number. 

Mr. Thompson. Then 40 ix'r cent stayed out on strike? 

Mr. I>oHEKTY. Yes; not that they did not w’ant to eomi' liaek, but I wmuld not 
work my.self during the strike, to tell the truth. 

Mr. Thompson. From wdiat you have stated, your wages that you have been 
paying arc above the average in the city here? 
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PoiiERTY. Yes; we liave a pay-roll book (hat if anybody wants to jro over 
it we will produce it and show it to them. Every one in (he mill, take hangers 
and quillers and winders, and little hojs, everything, tlu? u\era,! 4 (‘ is $1(5 40 a 
wtK:‘k. We were in business 14 years before that, and our averai;(‘ useil to run 
about, when we first started in business, about $11. 

^Ir. TiTo^,irsoN. After these two da>s, when part came back -(50 pia- ((‘id of 
the four-loom weavers— lunv soon iTal the rest eoiiu* back? 

Mr. Doheuty. Wh'll, they — one or two, I think, they came, hut after, 1 should 
.iudj?e, about 100 wcaivm-s ; that is all four-loom \vea\ers. They were all loiir- 
ioom waaiviTs tluit came back. 

]\Ir. Tiiomcson. All of them came back? 

INIr. DoHEinv. Not all, because there were 

;Mr. Thompson ( interruptinfj;). Well, about how lon^; — two or Ihri'e wis'ks 
altoL;e(h<a'? 

Mr. Doheuty. Yes; they kept cominu; back rij^ht alon^. Out-of town w('a^(‘rs 
kept drifting in, ami takinj' their jobs. 

Mr. Thomt-son. How many wiaivers have you ^ot alloyidlua* at the prestmt 
tliiH'? Did >ou say RhO? 

Mr. DoHEurY. About that, T should judf^<\ 

]\lr. Thompson. Wlum <lid tlu'se (^xtra nuai start to couk' ba(k? Were they 
your old two-loom weavers? 

I\lr. Doheuty. Wlien tlio strike was declan'd off; that wa^, I think, .Tidy 
1!7 or 1!0. 

Mr. Thompson. And the strike occurred in Fdiruary? 

Mr. Doheuiy. Yes; in our iih-ue they started tlu‘ striki' in .Tanuary 

Mr. Thompson. In January? 

Mr. Doheuiy 'id's. 

]Mr. Thompson. Then .m>u say thi'so two-looni w<'a\('rs stag'd out until the 
sti’ike was terminated? 

Mr. Doheuty. No; not — jou im'ari the two-loom wc'avi'rs? 

IMr. dhioMPsoN. V(‘s. 

Mr. Doheuty. Y('s. 

Mr. Thompson. This dilTiwence, wni st.itiMl, ladween the two bodies sort of 
K(‘pt np throip;hout tlu‘ slrilo'? 

Mr. DoHEiri'Y. Yes. Tlu‘ rcuison why the Iwo-loom wea\(M-s Icofit awuiv wais 
heiaiuse we had no use for them on that Mass of work, which w(‘ haven't 
today. We won’t make it on two looms. That was our eiiuipment. We can’t 
afford to Oo it. 

Mr. Thompson. IVheii they came hack, wdio eame first, the four-loom 
w ('a\ (M’S? 

Mr. DoHEurY, Yes; that is what w(' ar(‘ running: there now. 

Mr, Thompson, And payinjj; your rate of <S^ cents now? 

Mr. Doheuty. No; that was the tw'o-loom price, and we paid on four looms 
01 emits, and pay for it at the saiiu‘ ]»riee lo-day 

Mr, Thompson, Diirinji: the time tlu^ strik(‘ was on. diil .^o^l ha\e an as.so- 
eiatioii of master w'cavers in this town, manufn<4iir(M-s? 

Mr Doheuty, Yes, sir. Siwauad imsd iims ; yes, sir 

Mr, Thompson. Have >011 }^ol an association of silk manufacturers? 

Ml-. Doheuty. Y('s, sir. 

Mr Thompson. About how many mi'inhcrs have you? 

Mr. Doherty. I don’t know; I couldn’t tell you. Some of the other mmnhers 
could. 

Mr. Thomi’son. Did it pretty ^^enerally consist of the memlxwship of the 
mannfaetnrers lu're? 

Mr. Doheuty. Yes, sir; only a jitood many of them have annexes in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Thompson. I am tryinjx to fret al your organization. You had an or- 
fiamzation of silk mamifaeturers here? 

Mr. Doheuty. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Thompson. And frmim-ally it embraces the silk manufacturers of this 
<“ity ? 

Mr. Doheuty. Ob, no; there is only a small majority represented on the 
silk manufacturers here In Paterson; the biggest majority are not in the asso- 
ciation at all. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there an as.soclation composed of the larger or smaller 
ninnnfactnrors? 

Mr. Doherty. Larger, 
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.Ml* TnoMi’soN’. AVliat p(‘rc‘(‘iitn;j:o of tlio ])ro<liu*tioti of silk do thoy repro.soiil? 

Ml* DoHKiri Y. I would not want to say. hocanso I don’t know. 

IMr d'jiOMi'soN. Half? 

Mr. Doherty. Oh, T .should think 

Mr. d’lio.M I'soN ( inlonupt lUR ) . 1 am not askin^^ yon for acourah' t\j;iires. 

Mr. l)o}iEUTY. Ai)ont halt, 1 .should say; oh, over half. 

I\rr. Thompson. Has tho organization a pnntod <'onst itution ami h>-lavvs? 

Mr. Doherty. 'That I don’t know; I am not a momla'r mysolf; my failuT Is 
a iiKMuhor. 

Mr, Tho.m I'sos. Your lirm is a imanlaa*? 

Mr. J'oHi'.RTY. Vo'^, sir. 

Mr. 'PiroMRsoN. Who is 1h(‘ siTTotary of tho or;j:anr/nt ion. do you know? 

]\Ir. DoHEkrv. AVhy, MrOollin 

(^)mmissioiKU' ('oMMo.Ns. Kosmihoim is down lu'ro 

Mr. Doherty. Ko.sonhoiin is down horo? 

Oommis.siont'i* (’o^f^!()^s Y(‘s. 

Mr. DotiEinw. iSo; I don’t know' who is .sisTidary. I novor attmided a meet- 
ing,' mys(‘lf of th(‘ niamifact nrors. 

Mr. Tho.mi’son. You do not? 

Mr. Doherty. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, About how* many woavcM's, or otlior jiooidi'. ws'ro out on a 
striko, Mr. Mor^^an statod about li.'i.DOO. It that about rmdit ? 

Mr. Doher'I'Y. TTiai is what tho paptu's (‘stimatml , about 12.“), (MM) 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think that is ])rohahly corrcTd 

IMr. Doih.rty. WoII, 1 thoimht thorp would Ix' — lako tho silk hiisnav^s all over 
tho city ; 1 think then' w'ould ho more than that 

IMr. 'iTioMPsoN. IMor(‘ than that? 

Mr. Doherty. Yo.s, sir. 

Mr, Thompson. Worn you out and around in tho city during tho striki*? 

Mr. Doher'iv. No, sir; 1 lo'pt pretty w'oll to iny.s(*lf in mv own place. 

Mr. T'lioiiPsoN. Were you over threatened with anv Molonci'? 

Mr Doherty. No. sir; not to amount to anythin;!;. 

JMr. TTio'mpson. Of your ow'n knowdeike, <lo \ou know much about the stale 
of the community at that tini(‘, as to wluUher or imt then' w'as a ^n'al deal of 
disorder? 

Mr. Doherty. Well, for that amount of iioople hein;; out on striki', when >ou 
gel such a large number as that, I w'oiild say no. 

IMr. TTio.mpson. You would say no? 

Mr, Doher'I'y. No, sir; not from what T saw*. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you know\ or do you know 

Mr. Doher'iy ( inti'rrufit ing) . 1 should say the police handled them very 
niei'ly. I think th.ey k(‘pt tlu'm in .shapiv 

Mr. Thomj’Son. In your oiunion, tho polici' ran tho strilo' \('ry suecossfully ? 

Mr. Doherty. Yi's, sir; I think they did. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat do you mean by handleil it nicely? 

Mr, Doher'iy. 1 moan to .say, ki'iit tln'in in cln'ck. I don’t think tlu'v stirreil 
them up in any way. In a great many cities they w'ould drive tlu'rn out of the 
city, arrest them and try to lock them ip); but tlu'.v ko])t tlu'm away from tlu' 
mills, kojit them scatti'n'd. and had all tlu' tiremen doing patrol duty, and ke[)l 
the mills wi'il ])ro(ecte<l. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, they kept the strikers away trom tin' nulls? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. TTiomp.son. AYas tlu'io or w'as there not mu<-h slugging of the people 
w'orking? 

Mr. i)oHERTY. Of tlie workers? 

Mr. T’hompson. Ueoph' working in thc' mills at tho tinu* of tiio strike? 

Ohairman VVaesh. Were then' any ca.ses of violenci' against tho men wau'k- 
ing in tho mills? 

Mr. Doiieriy, 'They WT*ro wi'll protected w'lien they went to their homos. 

Mr. Thompson. That is what you have to say about the nice handling of tho 
police? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, .sir, 

Mr. 'ITtoMPSON. How did the police get along with the strikers, if you know? 

Mr, Doheriw. How* did they get along with tliem’^ 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; was there much friction or not? 

Mr. itoHEirm. No, sir; I wouid not call it much friction for sucli a large 
strike. 
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Mr. TiiOAfPsoN. W('re there luuny arrests? 

Mr. Dohkrty. No, sir; not eonsuierin^^ the nuinher there was on strik(‘ 

INlr. Thompson. Did you follow tliat [iretty eloselyV 

Mr. Doiikkt\. Well, no. I was at ('llfton ''Pownsln]). We lia<l a dilTenuit 
police (h'partinent altogetlnn*; a snialh'r department, hut they handled the 
(Tow<l vei’y nir(‘ly. 

Mr. d'noT^fPsoN. How far is 01ift(»n? 

Mr. Doiikki'Y. About 2^ miles or niih's 
Atr. Thompson. About two miles and a half? 

Mr. DoirvaiTY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomi>son. Then, so far as you M’en^ eoneerned you did not have mueli 
troul)l(‘ and did not see mueh trouble, if tluu-e wa.s any? 

Mr. Domairv. No; we ilnlii’t have much trouble. 

Mr. Thompson. And your nhais in riTi'renee to the way It was handhal liy 
the ]aolic(‘ and the number of arrests made is fornie<l from wliat you luaird 
mostly ? 

Mr. Dohehty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wimt tlnaa' any of the jieoiih' worlvina in your mills beatiui 
Uj) and nioh'stedV 

I\lr. DoHKiri'Y. 'Two. ^fhere was one fellow^ who \vas put in tin' hosjotal ; he 
had Ids h('ad cut ofien. Another tellow bail his wrist spraiiu'd, and niysi'll’ hail 
a aim drawn on nn' eomina to work; an Italian dn'W' a aun on mi', but we 
chased him and cauaht him. 11 didn’t amount to anythma; he didn’t shoot. 
Mr. d’Ho.MPsoN. d’lial is all 1 have, Mr. (Chairman. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Mr. Doherty, it was stated by some pi'rson that your 
father had carefully Ihouaht out a plan, or soni<‘ machinery by wddch to minl- 
mizi', or ]Mit <\ stop to, industrial disputes. Do you know anythina aho’it tliat? 

Mr. Doherty. No, sir; we tried bi'fore they went out on strike; we tried 
to make cooiii'i-ation, but they turni'd down tlie ])roposition 
Chairman VVaish. I5ri‘'tiy, to coofK'rate in wliat manni'r? 

Mr. Doherty. Wi'll, that we wanild take a certain perci'iitaae of the ]>rofits, 
I'ven wT'nt as low as 5 per cent. 

(diainnan Walsh. You olfereil to aive thi'ni publii'ity, to show them what 
jour cost was? 

IMr. Doherty. Yi'S. sir; they could appoint all their own bookk'ci'jiers and 
every t hi na. 

(’haii'i mn AVai sh. To whom did you submit that? 

Mr. rti'HTHiTY. We even aaneed they i-ould havi' a form of board and run the 
jilace, luiAc their own foreman and everythina else 
(diairman Wat, sir. To whom did you submit that? 

Mr. Dohir'I'y. T think Moraan was one of llieni; IMr. Star, a warper; ihe 
weavi'rs, was none of thi'in represented. 

Chairman Walsit. ^^bls there a ri'presi'iital mn from the \arjous classes of 
einjiloji'cs on some coinmitfi'e to whom you made the projiosition V 

]\lr Dohi-.rty. Yes, sir; the commilti'i' that came down and wanti'd to ao on 
strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Kepresi'iiti'd all of them? 

Mr Doher'I'y. Yes, sir. 

(diairman Wai sh. d'hat Avas hoAv Iona before the main strike took jilace? 
iMr Dohek'I'y. Two wi'eks My fathi'r is in fa\or of oraani/ed labor, my 
father is, and a strona believer if it is oraani/ed riaht. 

Chairman WDisir. An* there any iiuestlons? 

(^)mrnissionor CommojNs. 1 would like to ask about the effect on waaos of in- 
troduclna this four-loom syslem in.stead of the two-loom system; that is, yon 
veri' ])ayina cenis and now you are payina Oi? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir; (U. 

(%unmissioner Commons. WTll you explain how that affects the earninas per 
Aveek of the weaver? 

Mr. DoTfEuiY. Widl, I should say a two-loom AA’eaAi'r In our place — of course, 
it is a diffen'iit class of Avork now. A tAvo-loom weaver in our place will aver- 
aae around $15 a Aveek, and a four-loom wouAor will make from $18 to $81 ; 
$.81 he lias made; tliat is hiah A\aae; hut the acneral averaat* — Avhen the com- 
ini.ssion wa.s accounted for by the Government they Avent over thi* pay-roll 
Pooks — the averaae for weaAmrs was. on four looms, ,$18.90 pi'r week. 

Commissioniu' Common.s. Noav, as to this statement ahont the ehanae that has 
gone on — your experience runs over about 10 year.s or 14 years? 
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I^Ir. I>()iiKUTY. Y<‘s, sir; I was foreman of Dolic'rly Wadswortli before that 
tiiiH'. J used to i>e a weaver myself. 

Coniiuissioiier (Commons. As to the ehanjre in nationality that lias };one on 
under .\our observation, what has been that ehanj^e? 

Mr. Doiikkty. More foreigners than ii.sed to be. The Kn^;ll^h-sIK‘akln'^ ix'ople 
now ai‘e bosses. 

CoininissioiuT Commons. And the foreij;ners are what? 

Mr. Doheh'I'y. Worlnas. 

CoinniissioiK'r (Commons. The Italians and Jews? 

Mr Doiikuty. V(‘s, sir; w(‘ have a ^;ood many Italians and a ^;ood many Jews 
working tor us. I eonsider th(‘ Italians v('ry Rood w<*avers. 

Coiummsioiua- ('ommons. lias there been any rednetion in the earninj^s in 
that 1 1 j iNirs of I host' doin;^ the weavin^^ work? 

Mr. Doiikui'y. No, sir. There has b('en a bit; increase in weavin^^ there has 
bet'll a hia: increa.se in loom tixin^j;, and Iht're has bet'ii a bis increase in workin^^u 
WtH'ii I was a weavt'r 1 ^^ot .$12 a wc't'k and the loom fixers wt'n' ;.;ettintt .$10 50, 
and anybody wajuld leave weaving to be loom tixt'rs. Now the loom fixers 
;.M't $2(k 

(k)inmissioiier (Commons. What wt'rt' the weavers ;;ettins then? 

Mr. DoiiKin’Y. J don’t belit've they avt'ratteil any more; 1 should say about 
$10 a w('('k. 1 have math' as hij^h as $1.") a wet'k, which was considered a very 
^ 00(1 waa:e, and they ahvays sanl I Inul the pick of the job, becaust' my father 
owned the plact'. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Tht'y always said what? 

Mr. Doh'.hty. J’hey always said 1 had the jiick of the job, because nn father 
owned the plact', and I made a pretty jiomi averajti'; but now^ 1 don'l Ix'lieve 
you can liire tlu' weaver — if anybody will furnish nu* weavers I w ill guarantee 
tlumi work all the yi'ar around, il they run four looms, at $!.■) a week. 

(JommissioiK'r (N)M.mo.ns. That would b«' (»f the Italians or Jews? 

Mr. DoiiEUTX'. Any Rood wu'aver; T want a jtood wi'aver. 

(kuiimissioru'r Commons. You consider there is not much dilTerence between 
nationalities, th('n? 

Mr. DoiiEui’Y. No, sir; tlu're are ilumxI Italian w’eavi'rs and ^ood Ji'ws and ^mod 
Anu'ricaiis. 1 considi'r the Italians very good weavers. 

C.oimiiissioiK'r C/OMmons. As I understood the statement made by a prcci'ding 
witness, the aM'iume had goni' down in 20 years from about $M to about $10, 
counting the year through, unemployment, and all such things. 

Mr DoHKiirv. Well, my father list'd to work in Paterson, and lu' kept his aver- 
age. He wars considered a very good weaver when it wais considered they made 
so much money, and tin' higlu'st av('rag(‘ h(' ('ver ma<l(', wdien Patm’son wais at 
its height, W'as $1Li)0. We can show' you that, and lu' has been in Patc'ison 
over since there w'ero six hand looms in Pater.son, and those big wages weix' all 
a dream. 

Chairman Walsh. Tf'lie good old da.\v? 

Mr. Doherty, (food old days 

(Commissioner Commons. What years were those when he was making $11? 

Mr. Doherty. A gooil man.\ years ago. 

(Commissioner Commons. In the seventies? 

Mr. Doher'I'y. JMy father is Go years old, and he canu' to Pati'rson wIh'ii he 
was a boy. 

(Commissioner Commons. That wuas the old hand-loom systi'in? 

Mr Doher'I’Y. The old hand-loom system. 

(Commissioner Commons. Take the pow(*r loom wlu'n it started In, they 
W'ould make a good deal more w'ith the power loom than with the hand loom? 

Mr. Doher'I'y. No, sir; h(' w'as a iiower-looin weaver, too. 

Commi.ssioner Commons. According to your idea, then, in the last 11 >ears 
the average for w’cavers would have gone up from about $10 to $1.")? 

Mr, Doherty. Yes, sir. 

(kuiimissioner Commons. That is your statement regarding your own estab- 
lishment? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Not generally. 

Mr. Doherty. No, sir; that is generally all the wmy through. I think the 
wages have gone iij). Thi' cost of living has gone up. Tlu' people used to 
wailk to work and now they ride on the trolley car. Everybody rides that 
comes to our plant. It costs money to ride. 

(Conunissioia'r (Commons When you speak of 80 to 90 per cent production to 
a loom, will you explain what you mean? 
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]Mr. DoHinnv. T mean to say, if I 0 (mUl p:(‘t 20 yards a day oiT— I misid i;et 
18. If you jjjet 20 yards a day olf of a loom, never stop, you will <j;et tlie loom 
to sueh perte(‘tiou that the loom never slops. When >ou iJjid 20 .\ards a day, 
that is the maximum production; if you Kct the 20 yai-ds a da\, yon don't 
iK'ed a weaver. You have sot — we have fcot it as hi^^h as IS^ > arils a day olT 
tlie same loom. The loom could not ho stripped very mucli and a wiaiver mwi'r 
works when his loom Is goin^?; he only vv'orks when his loom is stoi)p('d. 

Commissioner Commons. Ilava' you made observations to see wIu'IIum- there 
is a ^treater strain or elfort on tlie jiart of the weavers wiili tlie four looms 
under this arran^^emerit than there was before? 

Mr. DoiiKTiTY. No, sir; when 1 was wiaivinjt 1 run two .Tacqviii’'d swivid 
looms, and that was over 16 yiairs a^o, and that was harder than this. Now, 
it >ou run four looms, like a Kood many weavers will ^ive .vou an ar^unuMit, 
if you will run it on jilain work, we will say, you do it on fancy work; that 
is their idea, if it starts on plain work it will end on faiu-y work, hut you 
can not do that until you jtet the looms so pmMi'ct that you can ^et the pro- 
duction out. If you took an order out now to (hdiver in .lune, and told tluaii 
tlu'y had to run tliose looms out, h()vv wouhl >ou y»‘t tlu' worlv out? dhie manin 
faclurer would he the loser, and not the w(‘av<'r. 

('ommissioiuM- (Simmons. Jlovv do you lltture tlie r.it<‘ at v\liicli >ou will add 
I'cturns to a man's work? 

Mr. lioHKHi'V. If I can {>;et looms up to 00 pcu* <‘ent ]»roduction, or over 80 
p('r (‘(‘lit, 1 would give liiin another loom. If he tails 1m>1ow’ it, 1 will take it oil. 

Commissionm* Commons. If you get four looms up to 80 

Mr. DoiiniiTV. hhiat is SO iku* cent on douhk‘ (‘\tra silk. 

t -oinmissioner Commons. And it you had tlK‘ inferior sdk jou would have 
two small 

]\Ir. llojiKKTY. 1 would l>e satisfii'd, mavla*, with 60 or O.h. 

('oiumissioiam (ki.viT^ioNS. If you got it to SO on the douhU* (‘xtra, that would 
nu'an one man could take care of four looms? 

Mr. DoHicirrY. Om* man could take car<' ot tour lo<»ms 

(kumnissioiu'r CoM.vroNS. That means eight hours a day <d' wmk tor that 
man? 

Mr. Dotikkty. Light hours a day for that man. 

('ommissioiuM- Commons. Thmi you allow the other two iiours 

Mr. Doiikkty ( intermixing) . WiMI, h(‘ is working all tli(‘ time I w'ould 
not say ' ’ght hours; if the loom stops li(‘ will hav(‘ to start it tip again; tlu‘ 
loom will stop. 

Commissioner (ki.M^roNS. You tak(“ tli(‘ <'hanc(‘ on two looms hi'ing i<ll(‘ at 
th(‘ same time? 

Mr. DonniiTY. Y('S, sir; and tliere is wlim-c \ou art' li.ihh' to los(' imnning 
four looms. \Ve have tru'd four looms at plao's wlu're w(' wouhl ix' losing 
money. We hava' [ilaces vvlu're it only runs one loom. 

( tommissioiH'r Commons. Becauise it hrc'aks otti'ii? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir; and tlu're is not any weaver who is running the foui‘- 
loom .job that do('s not ask for tlu' four looms, and tiu'n' is not any weaver 
running four where you can take the four off and give him two. 

(kmumssiouer (\)MMons. It is ligured out very n<-curalely on what you call 
tlu' loom's iirodtictioii? 

Mr. Doherty. Y(‘S, sir; ami the quality of work. 

(hmnnissioiier Commons. That is based on tlu' (undity of work and your 
ohserv ntion ? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

OuumissioiK'r Comxions. You are not aide to tell about the association? 
l\Ir. Doherty. No, sir; I am not enough familiar with Unit. 

Ctiairman Walsh. 1 would like to ask a qiu'stion or two. 

Wlieri did you work ns a weaver, Mr. Dolu'rty? 

Mr Doherty. When did I work as a weaver? 

(Tiairman Walsh. When did you quitwvorkmg as a weaver? 

Mr. Doherty. Well, about 15 years ago. I was foreman for a year, that 
IS all. 

Clialrman Walsh. Mr. Morgan stated that the first fori'lgners who eaine in 
m large numbers were Italians. I’liat is eorreet, is it not? 

Mr. Doherty. 1 think so. 

Chairman Walsit. And tiiere has been for u generation or so of tliose — ho 
says they came in 25 years ago? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 
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CliMii’iiuui WAi.sif. Havo those men laritcely assimllat(‘<I with tl»e population? 
11(‘ said tlioy hecanie <‘ilizens j^tMienilly? 

Mr. Dohkhty. Yo.s, sir; 1 think so. 

(diainnan M'alsii. I)o thoir f*tiil<h*<ni atton<I the public schools? 

Mr. Doherty. Yos, sir. 

(dniirman Walsh. Did yon notice jr drift of their children Into the same in- 
diL'-lry, or have Itaw seattcnMl out into other hranehes of industry? 

IMr. Doherty. Sealt(Ted into otlua* hranclies of industry. 

(Miulnnaii Walsh. Heeoine Americanized and assimilated with the popula- 
tion? 

Mr. Doherty Yes, sir. 

('hairman Wylsh. Have you observed that those iKsiple have taken part in 
])uhllc affairs, ln'ld public oliices, and their children lK‘Conie school-teachers, and 
tlie like? 

Mr. Doheh'iyl Yiys, sir; I hav«‘ la'anl of ddfenTit cases, 

('haii’iiian Walsh. Do you notice any ditVia-eiice, if you have observed, he- 
tueen tlieir assimilation into the body of the jiopulatlon than that of other 
foreit^ners? 

Mr. Dohku’I'y. No, sir. 

('liairman Walsh. Than that of olhm- foreigners? 

Mr. Doheui'y. No, sir. 

Chairman W\lsh. The Kimdlsh, th(‘ Irish, the Seot<‘h, and so forth? 

Mr. Doherty. No, sir; I have not. 

(Chairman Walsh. Tlu^ next lar^e niimhers, T understand, were the .Jewish 


])e()j)h‘? 

Mr, Doherty. Yh‘S, .sir. 

('hairman Wat-sh. Do tiu'.v llloeviso assimilati* with tin' poiiulation, except 
liaMim the oialinary ndi^ious rites? 

Mr. Doher'I'y. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wvlsh And take part in imhllc affairs? 

Mr, Doiieh'I’y. Y(‘S, sir. 

(Chairman Walsh. Do their ctiihlren attend the pnhlie schools? 

l\Ir. 1 toHER'i’Y. Yes, sir. 

(tliairman Walsh. Tlu'.v have their own reluiious institutions here and thiiu'S 
of Unit sort? 

Mr, Doherty. Yes, sir. 

(diairman Wm.sh. Has lhen‘ been any elTort on the part ol the employers of 
hih<*r to have tVu'mi^ners eoiiu‘ into Pat»‘rson to (ihtain wairk iii the mills? 

Mr. Doheuty. No, sir; not that 1 know of. 

(nniii-man Walsh. They just naturally eome in with the tide of immi^nai- 


tioii, as you ohserved it? 

JMr. Doherty, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Have you (wm- ohserve<i any (‘ffort on the iiurt ot jiro- 
nioters to hrin^^ tlumi into the community? 

Mr. Dohekiy. No, sir . , . , • 

(Chairman Waesh. The Italians, I notic-^ in some other industries, it is 
claimed tlu'y hav(‘ a padrone sjstcrn, hy which th<\v assiunhle tlumi after they 
(mine to this country and hrinti them into industry. Have you ohserved uny- 
thiii^ of that kind in Paterson? 

I\Ir. DoHER'rY, No, sir. , 

Chairman Waesh T1u‘ ohh'r Italians — did tlu\v loeiiti' in (omtcrs hy them- 
selves larirely and stay there; that is, neij^hhorhood eomnmintu's? 

I\Ir. IhuiER'i'Y. No. sir; the Italians ar(‘ jinTty widl sealtm’ed all around. 

(huiirman Walsh. How about the J(‘wusli peopl(‘? 

Mr. Dohfktyl They are more In one center, I should say, down on Kiver 


^'(rimln'iiiin''\VAi’.sii How iilxnil Hio ili'ift of Syrians and Uonraanians ami 
(Yther iieople in the Inst couple of >(nirS as to numhers? 

Mr Doherty. Well, there is (piite a few of tlu m. 

(Chairman Walsh. Have then' Ikm'II nationalitu's or races oilier than the 
Italians ami tlio .lowisli pooiilo from which yon conhl (Iclcnnlnc as to Ihmr 
assinillativfi capacity; that is, whether they came into the life of joui town 
and into liio lll'e of your coniniiinily or not? 

Mr. Doherty. No, sir. 

(hiairman Walsh. JMiose are the hirjie.st ones? 

Chninmin^ W alsh.’ And you can not tell how those Syrians and others are 
going to ussimllute? 
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Mr. Doherty. No, sir; I could not. 

Coiuiuissionor IjENNON. UouUl you, for tlio r(‘coi“«l, t(‘il us wlujt you uicjui in 
the trade by u broad silk? 

Mr. Doherty. Broad silks? 

Cloiumissioner Lennon. Where is the dividing line? U’hat dors it mean? 
I'ell us wliat it means. 

Mr. Doherty. Broad silk is silk for dresses. But even tie silUs™lhat is 
Avid(' across; the other is for fancy work; it is jacquards; but broad silks, I 
would call It a very plain weave made for dresses — all ilress ^axxls. 

tkimmissioner Lennon. Does it e\er mean so many inches wide or anything 
of that kind? 

Mr. Doherty. No, sir; anything over inches. Buns 21 inches up to 
anywdiere. 

(Commissioner Lennon. All dn^ss ^o<m1sV 
.Mr. DoiiianY. All dn'ss ;j:oods 

t'ommissioiKT Lennon. What is the market for your ^oods — lunltNl States or 
foreiji;!! <-ountrics, or lioth? 

Mr. 1 >oherty. No, sir; only the United Stat<‘s Ntus York is (he piamipal 
market. 

( ’ommissioner T.ennon. A t;eiu‘ral intm'sj.iii^ luisin('‘'S, is i( ? 

Mr. Doher’j y. sir. 

(Commissioner Lennon. Do you do Inisnu^ss throujJ:h Jobbers, m* do >ou sell 
dlriM't to retailers? 

Mr. rtoiiEii'i’Y. S('ll direct, through Jot)b(*rs; throimh coimuis^ion houses, aiiy- 
wav. We do a \ery lart^e dinsh business. 

( 'onimissiom^r Lennon. You ha\e men on the roa<l, then, to s(dl ^^imkIs? 

JMr. Doherty. Y«'S, sir 

(Cominissiom'r Lennon. Do \ou believ<‘ that the h<‘st iiiHuN'sts of the trade 
would Ik? s(‘r\(Hl if contract oriraniyait ion was had on (he part ot the employers 
and also on tin* pari of the workiiii; peot)h‘, so (law (ouhl have collective a;::ree- 
ments? 

Mr. Doherty. T don’t (piib' iti't that. 

(Commissioner I.ennon. W(dl, ilo you believe in co}!e<’tive l)ai\aauiin;j: Ix'- 
tw(‘(‘n tlu' (Mn|)lo.\('r and (he woikman? 

Mr. DoiiEiriY. Yes, sir; I think so 

(^unniissioiuu' Lennon. \\h*ll. would collect i\o harjxainiim' he ('‘ffi'clivi^ without 
or!.taniyai ’on? Could it he (dUM'tive ^\llhout orj^am/.at ioiU'* 

Mr. Do.n RTY, .Vo, sir; not via'y woll. 

( ’oimiiissioiH'r Lennon. ''Phen, eviihmtly, as you favor <‘oliecti\(' a;j:reem(‘nts, 
y(»u r(H'o^;niz(‘ the mxx'ssity for ora:amzalion hack of IIV 
Mr. Dohertn, Yes, sir. 

(^^urnnissioner T.ennon. Tliat is all I care to ask 

( Commissioiu'r D'Connkel. Mr Dohmay, has then' Ix'en any n*duction in 
hours since tin" time \ <ni workixl in (he mills 15 yi'ars uito and tlu' pres(>nt tinu'? 
Mr. Doherty. Y('s : 10 liours. 

(’oininissioni^r D'CoNNKri. A dav, thon*^ 

Mr. DiHii'R'iYY Yes, sir; jusl hefori' I went to woi k it was 00 hours, and was 
rixl 11 c('d to 55. 

Commissioner D’I’onnkii The^ had a sliorli'r we<'k 1)\ Saturday Ix'iufj; a half 
holida.^ ? 

iMr. Doher ! Y. 55‘s, sir. 

(5)mmission('r O’Conneli But llu' same da\ ? 

Mr. T^ohfrty. Yes, sir 

( huumissioiuM* (')’Connei i You ha\e Ix'i'U Ixnk for a numlier of years uixm 
th(' 10-hour day ? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wvr.sii. Is then' anythin" that Aon would like to volunteer to tlu' 
commission? Dr is there anythin;; you would like to amplify or explain — an>- 
tliin;; tliat .\ou have said? 

Mr. Duhekty, No, sir. 

f Chairman VYvlsti. OTiat is, have you any su^^pestions as to what mi"ht he 
done by th(‘ (lOvernnu'nt, I'ither State or Nation, to allay industrial unrest? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir; tlu're is one thin" I would state — I think mv father 
iiR'iitioiuxl It — and that is, if a man’s wat;<' is set by commission I thidk it 
would do away with strikes. Ix'cause — 1 ilon’t care wiiether a man started a mill 
— if you could ttet hel]) working: in aiiotlu'r tow'ii cheaper than you coiihl here 
,Aou would go there. That is natural. If a man’s wage set liy commission — by 
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!i (oininission—T don’t caro wliort* >oii would go, you woul<l luivo to pay the 
.same wage. And so far as foreigners that are not put on the market, It would 
he a (iU(‘stion of skilled peojde. You w’ould bring people who understand the 
language, and it would not make any difference so far as the hours in u day 
are concerned. I am a great believer in that; 1 believe in eight hours. 

('hairman Walstt. You believe that is long enough? 

Mr. Doitkuty. Yes, sir; only if you do it in Paterson and do not do it in 
Pennsylvania you will put Paterson out of busine.s.s. 

Chairman Wai.su. Do you think any of the trouble has lavn dm' to the 
workers’ Inability to speak the language and understand customs? 

Mr. Doiikiity. No, sir. 

(lhairman WAi.srf. I mean the foreigners. Do you believe they are so la'pre- 
sented by inter]>r('t(‘rs and bav(' siitlicient intelligeiu'e in tlu'ir own langiiagt' to 
understand what you are driving at and how you are dealing with llu'm, and 
all like that? 

Mr, Doiif.rty. No, sir; I am a little against foreigners, because you take the 
iiianiifaetnring of plain goods, if a man is a very wa>althy man la' might go in 
a little town, he might g('t tho.se foreigners, and you (‘an teach them to wea\e 
ill three wa'i'ks, and you might get them to WM>rk for 3 or I cents less than thc^y 
are paying in 1‘aterson. 

Uhalrnian Walsti. I notlcc'd the genthunan who iirocish'd you on the stand 
stated that all weavers w'ore glasst's, that th(‘ high strain was very S(‘V('r(\ 
but that when a weaver applied for a U('w job he wais not takc'U if lie w'ore 
glasses? 

Mr. Doiiekty. I would diffcw with him ther(\ Ix'cause I don’t think th(‘r(' is 
anything harden’ on your eyes than wlu'n I was a wea\<'r. We used to have 13 
(•amll('pow'er lights; that wms all tlu'y would gi\(' us. Now' we havt' 25 caiidh'- 
power and some dO watt; and as far as wearing glasses, you can look aroniul 
this room and tiiul pretty near ('very tifth man wa'anug glas.ses. Tla'ii, a, gain, 
yon used to see cross-eyeal people, hut now yon do not. It is sci(*nee. 

(’hairman Walsh. You do lutt look upon the eyecstrain as being peculiar to tlu* 
W'ea\ing business? 

Mr. Doiieuty. No, sir; not more than it ever was. Not as much. Conditions 
ar(' lietter. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all 1 ha\e. 

Thank you, Mr. Doherty. 

Call your ik'xI. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD F. L. LOTTE. 

Mr. Thompson. .Air. T>otte, give us your naimy jour addrf'ss, and your busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Lotte. My name, yon have it corr('ct, lOdward F, ]>. Lotte; 581 Jlroad- 
way, I’aterson, N, J. My business is silk dyer. 

Mr. Thompson. Are yon manager of the National Silk Dyeing Co.? 

Mr. IjOTTE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Tbo dyeing of silk is an important mdusiry around Paterson? 

Mr. Lotte. Yes, sir; the dyeing of silk is Important; it is the coloring of .silk 
b(‘f()rc going into goods. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you hero as manager at tlie time of the so-called silk 
strike here? 

Mr. Lotte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did the employees of your silk houses go out on strike? 

Itlr. Lotte. Yes, sir. 

Air. T’hompson. ITow soon after the strike Imgan did they go out? 

Mr. Ia)tte. The first of tlumi w'ont out about the 2Gth of F(d)ruary. That was 
just, I should say, a couple weeks after the strike had started; twm or three 
weeks, probably. 

Mr. Thompson, How many dyehonses are there around this city? 

Mr. Lotte. I couldn’t tell you bow many there are. There may be 20; I am 
not sure; there may be more. I have not looked into that tlioronghly. 

Mr. Thompson. How many employees have you in your establishment? 

Mr. Lotte. In Paterson? 

Mr, Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Lon’K. About L(K)0. 

Mr. Thompson. About 1,000? 

Mr. Lotte. Yes, sir. 
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j\Ir. Tiii)mj\son. About bow does your linn coinpnro In sI/a' to tho others, is 
it tlui largest? 

Mr. Ix)TTU. In Paterson? 

Mr. Thompson. Ye.s. 

Mr. Loitk. No, sir; they are not the lar^^est in Ibinu'son. Tlu're is one 
more that has more than we lu'ne in l*aterson. 

IMr. Tjiomi‘S(^n. About how many silk dyiTS are tluae in tins city? 

I^dr. Lotte. You na^an liow many w’orkers? 

IMi*. 'PiniMpsoN. Y(^s. 

Mr. liO'iu’E. I should jud;^e probably 3,000, although (hat is only a s;uess, 

Mr. Thompson. Of those 3,000 you employ 1,000? 

]Mr. Loti'E. Y<\s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Your house MAUit out in February, about two w(‘eks afU'r 
the strike? 

Mr. Lot'i'e. I should judj^e it was. It was about February iP") wl\en tluy first 
went out, and some w’ent out as late as Marcli 3, 

iMr. ''Phompson. Did they all yo out of your i)la('e at onee? 

Mr. Lo'ite, No, sii‘; some f(wv stayed in each i)lant -- — 

iMr. IbioMi'soN ( int<'rruptinj‘ ). Prior to their goin;^ (»ut, did they malce any 
ilemands on your lirm? 

JMr. Lotte. No, sir; they inmle no demamls al all. In fact, thosi" that our 
forc'inan eonvei'si'd with eluimed they wer(‘ satisticsl, 

Mr ''Phompson. Did they mak(‘ any statements, either to tlu' foreman or to 
th(‘ (irm, as to tlu‘ reason tlu\v wand out? 

]\lr. Lo’i I'K. Ih'fore tliey wauil out? 

Mr. '■PiroMPsoN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lo'i te. Ahsolulely none. 

Mr. '^IhioM pso V. ''Plaw' just simply left their work and wont out? 

^Ir. Iavite. Y('s; in fact, most of them on aceount of the agitation among th(» 
silk mills, and so on; \\{) tried to lind ont wliether they wma* satislied or whetluT 
th(\v wanted to go out, he<-ause w<‘ had eonsiderahle silk in jtroeess, and all 
ri'sponses that w (' got wuis that they would slick ami w(‘r<‘ satistual; it was the 
weavi'rs’ (piaria'l, and tluw liad nothing at all to do wuth it. 

IMr. '■PiioMPsoN. Did llu‘y quit either ]>y not eoming in the morning to work 
o!' <lid thev quit wliile tlu\v W(M*e at work? 

Mr. Lotte. Mdu'y quit while th(‘y were at w'ork. 

Mr. TjTv \rpsoN, Whal w'us th(‘ cause of their quitting, if yon know? 

Mr. liOTM,. Tlu're wms no cause that w’e could lind out on the first that went 
out. It WTi.' arranged by som(‘ signal or otlu'r, turning on the steam, and tlu'n 
a largo mimlier of them w'alked ont of there. 

Mr. Thompson. Did yon know at that time, or ]ia\c ><»u fniind out sim'o, liriw 
this signal was arrangeii? 

IMr. Lotte. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, AVho arranged it? 

IMr. Ta)tte. No, sir ; w’e have not. 

IMi*. 'PiioMT'soN, So far as you know% the <anse, except generally, the cause 
that led your pc'ople to leave is unknow’n to you? 

IMr, liOTTE. It is unkmwvn, e\c(q)t, of course, it w\as known there w’as lots of 
agitation, and it semmAl to hi', I might say, in the air. Some of them said 
aftciwvards that they wT'ut ont feeling that thi'y could comi' hack very soon 
and till' thing WT)ii1d blow" over. 

Mr. Thompson, '^Plie only I'onnection whicli your peoyde had with the wmavers, 
or that your firm had w'ith silk weavers, is tlint you furnished silk to them? 

Mr. I.OTTE. No, sir; we dye the silk. They give ns the silk to d.\e. We dye 
it on a eomniission basis, so much pi'r pound. The manufacturer sends Ids 
silk to ns, and we dye It and return it to him. 

Mr. Thompson. So that the strike in your place was what was knowm as a 
sympathetic strike? 

Mr. Ttitte. I wamld call it so. That is what it started out with. 

Mr. Thompson. What action, if any, did the dye employers take at that 
lime? 

Mr. Lotte. Well, they, like the others, thought it waiuld bo over very soon, 
and they thought they would wuiit a week or two, wdilch they did. and, of course, 
we kept on with the employees thsit stayed there and took the silk and finished 
that all up. Those men worked all the time, tini.shed the work and got it out, 
;ind, of course, then we did not start on the feeilng that we would wait a week 
or two to see what ttie result of tlic' strike would be. 

38810^— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 3 20 
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Thomphox. Tlien, what did you do after that, if nnytbin;j;? 

Mr. Lo'itk. After that we slart(Ml to look around and put lielp on, break 
in. 

iMr. Tiiofifp.soN. Yon continnod the* o))eration of >oiir dyein^j; establishment? 

Mr. J.OTTE. We continued the operation; yes, sir. 

Mr. '^IbioMPsoN. Did yon find any dilliculty in tindinj^ men? 

Mr. Loi'ik. Well, tonnd a t^ood many would come to ns, but said thc^ 
wei’e afraid, and simply saul they \Aonld woik if U(‘ would 

Mr. '■fbjo.M rsoA ( interi-npt me) . About how man> mcm did \ ou liave working 
for yon diirine the .strike? 

Mr. Lo'i I'E Wb'll, that varied, bi'eansi* the strike starteil to ei’nw. At first we 
had jirobably 10 jier ctmt, then alt(M’ a \\e(‘k or two was up, llmt was diirimc 
that tiuH', w(' had probably that many, ami as it w<‘nl on and saw' ue w er<‘ 
comj){‘ll(Ml to (Miiploy iKwv help, flam the otluM's wau'e atraid to coiiu' m, it gradu- 
ally arnw’ on u]) until the end of the stiake. 

Mr Thompson. W'as there any violence at your jilaee during the strike? 

Mr. Lonn. Y(‘s, sir; th(*re were sonu* imm hurt on the road hoiiu', and thriM' or 
four houses blown up; that is, bombs put under the st<‘f)s and shat teri'd ; and 
one of onr iium — thm-e wm-e some stones thrown through the window' and broke 
llu' window', and almost kill his child that was sick. 

Rfr. Thompson, flow' many imm w(U*(‘ hurt? 

Mr. ImT'iE. How' many men wen^ hurt on the road? 

Mr. dbjo.MPsoN. 1'hat worked in yonr place? 

Mr. larri'E. Probably three or four; that Is all. 

IMr. Thompson. Dow vveia* they hurt? 

Mr. Lo"n:. 'fdiey were hurt walkiiiix home' from w'ork ; attaelo'd from tiu' 
back. 

Mr. Thompson. W'^ere they seriously Injured? 

Mr. Lo'i'rn. One of them was seriously injnia'd, but eaim^ around all rm'bt 
aftcu'wards. 

Mr. Tiro^tpsoN. YYmr dye works is located in Pab'rson lien*? 

Mr. Lo'itk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiHHrpsoN. What action did the police take in reference to the strike, 
so far as you are concermsi — yonr establislmient? 

Mr. Lottk. The polb'i* jj;ave ns all the protection they could ; and if w'e beard— 
of course, wi' yot a mimb<'r of notic'cs, and so on, ami threats, and if tlima' was 
any threats of a man ^oing to be hurt, or threats of a hous(' bein^ lilown up, 
or anytliina: at all lik(' that, we band(‘d those over to tlu' jiolice. 

Mr. Thomj'son. W('r(‘ the polii'e around your establisliimmt diirmj; tin* strike? 

IMr. T.oTrio. They w'ere around the outside of the establishmmit ; yes, sir; all 
the time. 

IMr. ^Phompson. All the time? 

Mr. liO'i'rH. V(‘s, sir; they had soiiu'IhmIv there niudit and day. 

IMr. 'Thompson. Did you S(‘e any collisions IxTw'ecii tlu' police and bodies of 
stnki'PS or otlK'r p('oj)l(‘ on tin' streids? 

Mr. liOT'FE. Yes, sir ; I saw some. 

Mr, dTioMPSoN. Where wm-e tbiw, around yonr factory? 

Mr. Jah'I’K, flight mair onr factory; ye.s, sir. ''I'liev occurred in tlie morriim.; 
or evening:, mostly ; tlun-e was very little dnrim? the day. 

Mr. Thompson. That was when those other pt'ople w'ece jiohia to and from 
work? 

Mr. l.oTTK. When they w'ere ^oiiia: to and from work 

IMr. 'PiioMPSON. What was the nature of those collisions, w'c're they siTioiis 
or not? 

Mr. Loti’E. They did not end serious; but I lliink it was laraidy tlirou^'h the 
way tli(‘ iiolii'C bandied it, because they used every elDtrt they could not to 
linrt anyone. 

IMr. TfioMPSoN. Did yon see the ixdice use any violence on any of the strikers? 

IMr. Lo'iTic. No, sir; 1 didn’t see them use any \iolence. 

Mr. Thompson. Did \on sei' flie strlkiu's use any violence toward the police? 

Mr. I;OTTE. No, sir; I w'as not w'here there w'as any violence; just riabt near 
the works; but I was Inside and did not see that. Tli(\v did tiirow stones at 
my own machine, but it did not hurt me any. It bit the top and did not hit me. 

Mr. THOAfPSoN. In reference to any tronbh* there mifxht have been between the 
strikers and tlie police, what form did it take? 

IMr. fiOTTE. Tln‘ poliee asked them to move on, and if tlu'y moved on there 
was nothiiia' more said. If they tlid not move on, they called the patrol wagon 
and put them in. 
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Mv. Thompson. Did the go willingly or poacefiillv into the wagon, if 

yon know? 

Mr. Loitk. Not at tlio lasi ; tlip last collision ])ctwccn tlic polici', they did not; 
hnt they load(‘d np two trucks, the jiatrol wagon, and pul llu'in in, and after 
they were in most of them left, hut there were some that stayed and wanted 
to give battle, so they ronmliMl tliem np and put tluan in tin' ■* 

Idr. Thompson (interrupting). Did you e\ er appear in court at an\ time whmi 
an arrest was made? 

Mr. IjOttf':. 1 did not. 

Mr. ''firoAi psoN. You did not? 

Mr. Lotte. No, sir. 

Mr. dhio\ii>sox. Do yon know in what May the court acKsl on tlu' casi's? 

IMr. Loite. JIo\v? 

Mr. dhioMPsoN. Wluuher he acted haiiently or severely, or how? 

Ml-. Lot'ie. Well, from my own (►hsm-vation. at the heginning, of eoiiisi^, it 
looked to nu^ as though it Mas rather lenient. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that attitude changed? 

Id r. LottJ']. Tiu'y got a little h-ss kum'iit as tlu^ strike M’ent on and the people 
M’(‘re threatened more, .aud it looked more dangm-ouA 

I\lr. Thompson. Do > on know M'hat action the courts took? 

idr. Loi'ik. I didirt toilow that u]>. 

Mr. dhioMPsoN. You didn’t follow that u])? 

Mr. Lotie. No, sir; I M-as busy M'ilh oilier matters. 

Dhairman W.vi sii. At this jioint the commission M ill stand adjourned until 2 
o’clock. AV'e M'ill mei't iiromptl.v at 2 o’clock. 

You Mill kindly resum(‘ the stand at that hour, Mr. Lotte. 

Mr. Lor’j'tc. All right ; tliank you. 

(Whereupon, at 12 :>U, an adjourniiu'nt Mas taken till 2 o’cNx-l^ p m ) 

At'i'EH iiECEs.s — :: p. .\i 

Chairman Wajsh. d'he commission Mill jilcase he in order. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Lottia 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD F. L. LOTTE—Continued. 

Mr. T 'ompson. Mr. T.io(le, ;\ou weri‘ telling us .something about your com]>auy, 
and I thiidc you M’er(‘ telling us soiiudhiug about tiie organization you belong to! 
'Skui li.Tve an organizat ion, ]iav(‘ you not? 

Mr. lArri’E. No, sir, 

Idr. d’HOAiPsoN. Silk dyers? 

Mr. I iO'i 1 1:. No, sir. 

Mr, Thompson. You have not? 

Mr. l.oT'i'i:, No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, ila.s your company any agremnmit or umhu-stauding M-itli any 
organi/at ion of labor? 

Mr. Jai'i rE. No, sir. 

Idr. 'IhioMPSON. Do }()\i knoM' M-ludlKU* or not the num Mau-king for your eoin- 
jiany ai‘e organized or nol? 

Mr. T.o'i’rE. A\’e don’t knowg 

Idr. Thompson, You don’t know? 

Idr. I>o'ri'E. No, 

Mr. dhioMPsoN. You have had no dealings Milh I his b^xdli^ union, have > on ? 

Mr. Lotte. Witli M’lial ? 

Idr. Thompson. The Cnited Textde Workers? 

Idr. liOTiE. No. 

Idr. Thompson. Have you ever eona* in eonla«‘t Mith any oilier organization 
in carrying on your business? 

Idr. Lotte. No; only at the time of the strike liere, Mduui (la^re Mas a com- 
mit t('e. 

Mr. Thompson. YYhat organization did you hear of at the time of tli(‘ strdee*'* 

Mr. Lo-iuk. The T. W. W. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliat is tlie Industrial Workers of the World? 

Mr. Lotte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, What contract did you have with them, If any? 

Mr. Lo'n'E. All the eontraet Me had was that there mtih a committee came 
aud pn-sciited the demands, and that was after the men had been out for 
some time. 
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Tiio:MPfiON. Who oomposod that c'O)nmi(t(‘0? How nmny wore there? 

Air. l.o'i IK. There were two or tlinv (*»anini( toes came. 

Mr. Thomtson. Tak(' th(‘ first coinmiltoo, then? 

Air. lan i'K. They reprosiaiti'd from dill'eront works. 

Air. TiiOMPfiON. Had the momhors o( that commitUH' boon workin^^ at your 
estalilishmont? 

Mr. Lo'itk. They had. 

Air. TiioMPsoN. th(*ro any momhors of that coinmittoo who had not 

bo(m workinj,^ at your (‘stablishmont V 
Air, Lo'itk. No. 

Air. Titom!>s()\ Was tliat true of tiu‘ oilier commitloo.-; that called on you 
from the I. \V'. W.? 

Air. T.o'I'i k. a ('S ; they wore all workimj; for us. 

Air. 'I'iroMi>so\. T)u‘y all wor<‘ or liad Ixam worldim" for you? 

Air. Loi'I'K. Ah'S. 

All'. Tiio^mpson. A\’hat dcauaniL, if any, did tlioy ])r(‘sont ; won' llu'y verbal 
or in wriliiij^? 

Air. I.o'iTK. They wore in writing. 

Air. 'biTOMPSON, }>o ^ou know' what they w'oro now? Do you n'lnomlx'r? 

Air. lavnio. Ah's. Ei;dit hours a day, 41 hours a w'ook. 

Air. MTroMPsoN. That was the demand? 

Air. Lo'ite. That was the demand. 

Air. Tiio.mpson. AVhat wv'n' >ou tlii'ii workiim — ;\our lioiirs? 

Air. lan rE. AVe ws're woi'kin^; the same as wo are now, 55 liours a week. 

Air. Thompson. What aiiswa'r did >ou imilo' to tlu'ir demands? 

All’. Loh'K. A\'o t<»ld tla*m tlial wo (*oul<l imt aooi'do to them. 

Air. 'Tiiomi'son, Thai .\ou could not n'diioo llu'm? 

Air. ]a)TTK. N’o. 4'hoy did not a^k us. AVo told them wo could not accede 
to their demands. 

Air. TiroMPSox, How Ion?? w’er(' those conlerences, in point of duration? 

Air. Lottk. Dll, about 15 or 20 minutes. 

Air. 'Tiio.mpsox. ILn(' you .i?ot a copy of the di'inands? 

Air. Loti'k. No; I have not. 

Air. TrioTirpsoN. Could you furnish the commission with a cojiy? 

Air. liOrTK. I am not sure tliat I could. 

Air. Thompson. You are not sure? 

Air, Lottk. No. T couhl look, Imt I am not sun' that I could. 

Air. Tttompson. Do jou know' what became of tlu'ui, or were tla'y Just mis- 
laid, or somethin??? 

Air. I.oriK. d’lu'y only cana^ — each committee <‘ame onc(' and presenti'd thi' 
demand, and I am not sure now' whether we kejit it or whether they took it 
back with tliem. 

Chairmaii AValsh. AVould you kindly look that up and see if possibly you 
can furnish it, or a copy of it, to the commission? 

Air Lottk. I will do that; but I am not sure w'hetlu'r the committee took 
it back or not. 

Chairman AN'Ausif. If > ou will kindly look it up and h't us know if you 
haven’t it we will be oblia:ed. 

Air. Lotte. I can h't you know' within a half hour after I am away from here. 
(Air. Lotte subseiiuently furnished the followin?? data:) 

Dk.mamis ok Dykhov se AVoIHvEUS. 


1. Forty-four hours shall hi' a week’s work. 

2. Fi??ht hours shall constitute a day’s work. 

8. Overtime shall be paid for at the rate of time and a half. 

4. None shall work more than one liour overtime in one day. 

^ 5. Tw■(']^o dollars pi'r wec'k shall be the minimum w'uae for dyers’ helpers. 

(3. Dyers shall rec(‘lve no l("<s than $15 on one box, $18 on tw'o boxes, $2l and 
ov('r on three boxes and over. 

7. The shop committee shall d(*cide when a learner is necessary. 

8. All learners must be at least 10 years of a??e, and they shall receive no 
less than $1) per wc'ek for tlu' first six months; after that they shall receive the 
d\('rs’ helpers’ wa??e of $12 per wmek. 

P. AVorkers at whiz and washing machines shall receive not less than $13; 
finislu'rs, $15; dye-room workers, $12; and dressers, $13; and also shaker 
out, $13. 
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10. INIen working in till' yard sliull not 1)0 allowoil to work ia any iloiiai’tau'iit 
in.side. 

11. Tlio .sliop coiaiiiittoo .shall have the ri^dit lo iin esti^ati' lhat all bi'loii.L; 
to the union. 

P2. No discrimination ai^ainst anybody i’or taking: l*art in the stiiki'. 

13. lh)x tixei-8 shall ho ])aid no less than .$13 per week. 

1 It. Nisht men to ho paid at the rate of .$13 for 44 hours. 

(Seal of the Industrial Workers of the World, Sdk Workers’ i.ocal No. 
I’aterson, N. J.) 

jMr. TiioAiesox. So far ;is you de.ilt uith thi'se i»eopIe on this ooinnnihN' at 
the cont'eronces, was it of a friendly character? 

IMr. liOiTE. It was of a friendly character; >es 

I\rr. d'noMPsox. Were any threats made against von or auainsi \ou!' com- 
pany? 

^Ir. I^o'i'TK. Not at those conferi'ni-i's ; no, sir. 

Mr. 3’iio:Mrso\. IVeri' thiM'c at any timi*, so far as you jii'rsonall v know, 
any thi’i'ats made a;^ainst your company or your.self or an.N' of ihi' (*!hcc‘rs or 
A\orkers? 

]Mr. T.otte. Ai^ainst tlie uorkm-s; thei<‘ wei-e sexi'ral thrcais mail' lo 

us — some written. 

Mr. 'Jhio.MPsoN. Anonymously oi* siicned hy anv individual? 

Mr. Lotte, No; th<‘y wia-e not si.iitned hy indi\iduals; all anon\nions 

Mr. 'ruoMcsox. So far as you saw thi' stiaki' and tlu' way il was c(m(luete!l 
I helieve you stated, tlu' matter ot di^oi'di'r in the way it was cariu'd on, I 
think .\ou ha\(' already slated full\, ha\e you not? 

Mr. Tarj'iE. Yi'S ; 1 have. 

Mr. Tiro:MPSox. And w)U ha\(* ha<l no di'alim^s with any sm t of labor oi’- 
a:anization? 

]\rr. lari'i'E. No 

I\rr. Thomi’sox. Then from your own know halae of malti'rs ou ha\(' no 
opinion as to the characti'r of the T. AV. W. or of the Lnited 3’exl’il(‘ M'orki'rs? 

Mr. Liote. Not ol my own ; no, sir. Onl.v 

]\lr. TTroMi'soN (interrupting;). Did thi' ini'ii who came to you on tla'se com- 
mittees ask for a contract from you or Just for thi' ^rrantinj; oi ihi' diMnand? 

Mr. I.o'i'i'E. No. 4'liey said they weie sent to jiresent those di'iuands, and 
that wais all ; they wamld have to rc'port hack. 

]\rr. TfTOMi'sox. Did they say wlu'ri' they had to ri'poi I ? 

Mr. Tii' i I’E. What? 

Air. Ttiompson. Did they say whia-e or to whom they had to i’('])ort ? 

Mr. Lotte, No; they did not say as to whom or when' Tlu'y just said 
they had to rejxirt hack, and thi'y havi' no itowT'r except to presi'ut 

Mr. 'JhroMPsox. Did you ask for thi'ir aulhorlt.v''* 

Mr. Lotte. They said that was all their authority. Thi're was an I. W. W. 
stani}) on it, and they said that was all the authoril.\ thi'i-e was. 

Air. Thomj'son, Did you discuss with them the projiosilion of makdiu; a 
contract ? 

Air. Loite. No. A^’e di.scussed wuth them the fact it was not at all fiaisihle 
to make any chan^^es at that time. We dis4-usse<l with tlumn too, the way 
that they wi'iit out and left the wau-ks. in the condition tlu'y wen', and what 
they had done, and ttiose thin^is w’e went ovi'r with Ihi'in. 

Air. Titompsox. \Adiat did they say to you wlii'ii you told them about tlu' 
(’ondltions they h'ft the wairk in? 

Air. Lotte. They said that it wuis not riaht, hut thi'y wi're told to do it, and 
they did it. 

Air. Thompson. Did this question of the condition of the w'ork <*ome up at 
the various conferences? 

Air. Lotte. Yes; at each conference wt' explaineil to those men-- — - 

Mr. Thompson (interrui)tinj;). Was there aiyMhina: more said about it than 
what you say on your ]uirl? 

Air. T^otte. No; there was nothing: further said 

Air. Thompson. AVas anythinp: furthi'r said about it on their part? 

Air. Lotte. No; they said nothinji:. 

Mr. Thompson. Did they say to you tliat tliey had approved their method 
of carrying on a strike? 

Air. Lo^te, No; they did not say that. They said they wT*re told to do it. 
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Mr. Thompson. Ditl they say that in thpir opinion it was the justifiiible 
tliiii;; in order lo win their .slrii;^;;leV 

Mr, Ijcrn’K. No. They said tliej did not feel it was rij:;ht. 

Ml-. Thompson. What opinnni have you, from what you liave heanl Irmn 
otiu'rs and what you saw from this, in the nmvspapers and the like, as to tli(‘ 
orKanizalion then in eharge or af>pnrently leadins^ the strike in Paterson? 

Ml-. Lo'pte. i don’t know just what you mean. 

Mr. Thompson. J mean the F. W. W. 

Mr. IvOiTE. Whal o|umon 1 iiave of tlieir nuMliods? 

Mr. Thompson. Yf^s ; as a laborer or;;ani/atrori and as to their method.s of 
(‘ondiieMni' a strnK;;l(‘. and so forth? 

Mr. T.otte. M'heir nadliod, as 1 understand, is what they call direct action 
to crifiple the plant tlr.st and then get wliat tliey can afterwards. 

Mr. Thompson. Whal do you mean hy eripphnjj: — just stoppiiu; lalior? 

Mr. liOTTE. Slopiuuj^ labor and walkiu}^ out. 

i\rr Thompson. You never had any contract with your employees? 

Mr. T.otte. No; M'C iiad no word concerninij it at all; absolutely, no. 

Mr d’HOMPsoN. d’lH'y luul tliat riudit hefori'? 

Mr. I.oTTE. Yes; they had the rijLcht 

Mr. Tiio.mpson. Wlu'rmn do .\ou make a division ladween the ri^lits your 
I'lnjiloyei^s previously Iiad and the policy of the 1. W. \V ? 

Mr. laiTTE. Ill forciiip; others out that don't want to jjco. 

Mr. d’HOMPsoN. Hav(‘ tli(\y any .spit^^dal method of doing that? 

Mr. Lotte. Well, tlu^y threaten tliem. and some of them get letters, and 
tliri'aten lluMii in tie' works. 

Mr. I’ihjmpson. d’hal is usual of all strikes, wlu'tlicr conducted by the I. AV. 
\V. or not, isn’t if^^ 

Mr. liOTTE. I could not say 

Mr. Tiio:mps()in. You an‘ <>nl,\ spi'aking now of jour information and your 
opinion? 

Mr. Lotte. YVell, I mean this was my first experience in a large strike. 

Mr. d’lio.MPsoN. I simidy wnnt^Ml to get from .you if you ('ouid state wdien*, 
ill your opinion as an emplo.MT of labor, you niaile a line of demarcation b<'- 
twT'cn the old-line organizations, if we may call them siicli, and the L YV. W — 
W'lu'ther th(\v pri'.seiiled a diflVnuit angle of the labor firobhan to you? 

Mr. Lotte. Well, as we have our employees, ot course, an employee can go 
out, hill he goes out of his own volition, and umler the I. W. W., or iindia- th(' 
Industrial W'orkers of the World, tlaw eompcilcd euu•.^olle to go out, whetluu- 
they w-islied to or not, or tried to or atteriijiti'd to. 

Mr. dTroMPsoN. That is all, Mr. Uhairman. 

(diaii-niaii W'vish. I believe you stateil that you Iiad nevi'r laid any lai>or 
organization in your jilant prior to tins time? 

I\rr, Lo'ii'E. Well, I ilid not. I said tiiat W’c had no dealings with labor 
organizations. 

Mr. dTio.MPsoN. Had no dealings with them? 

Mr. T.otte, No. 

Mr. dTioMPSON. l>id you huAe any .strikes in your plant previous to this tune? 
Mr, Lohe. No; I have Invii here hve .viairs and we had none prior. 

(diairman AVae.sh. So that yon Jiave no ptTsonal ha.sis of comi>nrison betw-i^mi 
the methods used hy the old-line labor unions and those which vveri' u.sed in 
this case hy the industrial Workers of tlie WorFd? 
l\Ir Lotte. T iuive not. 

(diaii-maii W’.\esh. Tluit i.s all. 

Ml-. Lotte. I just want to 

(diairman Walsh (interrupting). I was going to n.sk you if tliere is anytliing 
you would like to volunteer, any explanation or amplification of your testimony? 
You may now do so and we will Fm‘ glad to hear it. 

IMr. T.otte. I jn.st wuinted to explain one tiling that I notiied that was said 
hcri', that the <lyi‘r-s' average' wage's was $r>..d0; tliat lhe\y weu'ke^l — I have gone 
ove'r our e'liiploy e'e's I hat we* liave here ami their ave'rage wms liours, and the' 
average wage's of the tliemsaml, or about a thousanel, wms ,^12.(12. 

(duiii’inan Walsh, (kevei-iiig wlial iierlod e)f time? 

Mr. r.oTTK. (’ove'ring this ye'ur. Of course, we cimld not take' tlie strike [leriod. 
I took this year. 

(diairman Walsh, Take this year umj teFl us if you will what w^as the high- 
est wage' paid during that lime, 

Mr. Lotte. You mean the highest amount? 
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C^liainnnn W\t,sti The hi^hoftt amount? 

Air. Lotte. the hi^ho^t amount woul<l have niuounted to about $13. 

That is, taking; tiie av('rajre of evoryho<ly. 

Ohairmaa Walsh. I am (ryln^^ to leave the averuKos for th(‘ ])reseiit Ilow 
laiv^o was tlie hij^hest any employee reeeivwl? 

ATr. T; 0 'i i'E. I don’t Just eateh wliat you moan, lan ause wo hav(‘ 

Uliairnian AVai.sh ( interrupt ini;) . AA>11, you say you made a survey of how 
many employees? 

Air. Lottio Of 1,000. That is all 

Oliainna n AV\LsTr. OoviM'ina; a jieriod of oiu' year? 

Air. Lotte. No. t%)V(‘rina a period of this >ear, ])rael ieally 

Ohaij'inan A\’\L.sn. X'p untd this time. Is that from tlu' 1st of .Tannary? 

ATr. JjO'i'ii'.. It eonies fi'om about tin* 1st of FOinuiry 

tlliairmau W\lsh. And you struek an averaao by taking all the amounts re- 
eeiv(M] ? 

Air. rxiTPE. A"es. AV(' took the total numiKT of employees and the total amount 
that they re<'eive<l and dividcsl that by the nnmb«*r of employees, and the aver- 
atre for th<‘ dyehouse was $11!.(>0. A'ou .see, our lowest wa^e we pjiy in ;i:eneral 
is $12, exe(‘))t the mofi that start. When tln^ m<m start tlie first tliree month.s 

th(\y ?j:et $10; tlie lU'xt thn'e months $11, and if tliey are Tipt they j?et the $12 

sooner. The lowest we have is $12. Then we ha\e what w(‘ call tlie maehine 
men, s\hat we call \vashimj:-maehin<‘ men. ^’lu‘y ael $1.3 and $14. And tlum wa' 

hjivi' finishers who ^et $15. Now, taking: Ihosi' as the aveni^a^s. Our wivk is 

.55 hours; tin* avera^a^ tiiat W’e mmle is ,524 houi's, W(‘ liavi" very little over- 
time And tlu' av(‘ra;j;e wa^e r('(‘(4v(Ml for all. hoys jind everybody, was $12.02, 
(Miairman W\lsh. Now, was lli(‘ work stea«l\ duriiiLC this piadod fur those live 
months'? 

ATr Lotte. T am exploinina they w’orlnsl .52| hours out of 55. 

Ohairuian AA^m.sh. I S(X\ tluil ilifO^remMy 
Air. liO'i'TE What is tliat? 

Oliairman W\lsii. Nown then 

Afr. l.,oTTE ( int(MTnpt lua) Tf "e do hav(' any tiim^ llmt is apparently dull, w'e 
jj:enenilly ('lose down on Saturday. That is a flv(‘-hour day. 

Ohainujui Wxi.sii. Oould you t(4l iru‘ wdiat tlu* low'est wmi^e paid was amouR 
tlK‘S(‘ 1,000 einyilo.yees siiiei* llu‘ tirst of tin' .w'ar''’ 

Mr. IvOiTic Well, now', just let me ask you, do >ou nas'in tlu' lowi st \vacr(‘S j^aid 
to tlie men? Abm don’t mean a Ik)\, do you*? 

Lhaii’iiinn W\i..sir. I mean anybody that .\ou inelinie in that number from 
wineli yoe stnk(‘ this avcM-aue? 

Air Lon’E, AV541, the lowv'-'.t wx* jaiv, w** have about a doz(Mi boys in wldeh tlu' 
lownxst wnaa(‘ wx' ]>:iv is .$5. 

(’Iiainnan \V\?,sn. Tli<‘ iowi'st is ,S5 a wei'k? 

ATr. Lo'r'i’i;. Ilut those an' olliei' boys lUit all oiir men 

L'OnimissioiuM* <)’(k)NNELL t intmTUfitina) Have you womca) or yrirls inehuh'd 
in t hat ? 

All Lo'i 1 1' Ne; we enly have jibeiit tbiHM' or four aiils. They are stenoy^- 
ra pluM's 

ronmiissioner O'CeAVETL. No women woi'kina in the business? 

Air. LoitI', No; w'<‘ Inive not. 

(’liairman AValsh. A'ou w<u'(' p:oina to say wind was tin' iowa^st wii;;e paid to 
an adult? 

ATr Lori K Tiu' lowest wairi' paid lo an adult, as 1 said, is $10. That is wdien 
lu‘ started at tlie trade, but those that we havi' tliat aia' iinid $10 won’t amount 
to over 20 iiK'H, 20 to 10 

Chairman Walstt. How^ many do you have in tliat number duriiif^ that period 
w'bo received $15 a wec'k? 

ATr. T>otte. 5'lie $15 a week an^ about ju’obidily 100 
Chairman Wai.sh. About 1(V)? 

Air TjOTTE. A"es 

Cliairmaii Walsh. About liow' iiianv $11? 

ATr. l.<()'i''rE, Fourteen dollars would Ix*^ — that W'ould be hard to answ’er. It 
W'ould he somewduu’e hetwTHUi (SO and 120. 

ChaiiTii.an AVai.sh. And you aiiproximate it helwaam SO and 120? 

ATr. Lotte. Les. 

(tliairnian WAr.Mr. .So that there are alxuit 800 of tlumi w hma' the wa^e would 
raiiLO ladwTon ,$10 and $14? 

(iliairiiian Wai.sh. Now, you say there were 20 at $10. Could you approxL’ 
mate how many there were at, say, .$11, If you have such a wage? 
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Ml*. T.o'i'ii:. Wo Imvc vory low nt $tl, booaii^o thoy don’t stay very long ut 
.$11. ir they got i>rotty good, wo give tliein .$12, 

(Jliairinan Walhh. 'They got .$12? 

Mr. Lotte. Because if a man don’t work and is not vory good we prefer not 
to keep liiin at all, so if ho is iirelty good we give him tlie $12, and some men 
get $12 at the end of two montlis instead of waiting six. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Ahout how many have you at $12? 

Mr. IxrrrE. At $12 wo A\ouId have ahout 700, I sliould judg(*; around that. 

(dtairman Wvi.sir. 'That is all. 

(Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ADOLPH LESSIG. 

Mr. ’'firoMOsov. Mr. Li'ssig, gno us ><)iir naiuc, y<uir address, and your occu- 
I)ation. 

Mr, Li.ssu;. At the iirosmit lime T am living m the city of Boston, or I should 
ratlua* s:iy a suhurh of Boston, the city of Everett, across ilio Charles River, 
At ( 1)0 pri'soiit tinii' T am sis rotary of the National Industrial Union of Textile 
Woi’koi'S, atliliatod with the I. IV. AV. or Industrial AVorkers of the AVorld. 

Air. Thompson. Are there two organizations that take the name of I. AAh AV. 
in this country? 

Mr. JiEssKi. A’os ; there is. Theiv is one that claims to lie the original I. AAh AV. 

Mr. Thompson. AA’ell, which one is (hat om*; tin* oia^ \ou are atliliatod with? 

Mr. Lkssig. No. I am atliliatod with the (’hicago fa<*tion; what is generally 
called the ('hicago faction. 

Mr. Thompson. Yi'S. 

Mr. T.essio. And the other om* is what is called the Detroit faction. 

Air. Thompson. During the strikes in Pateisoii last year, the silk strike, do 
;\ou know how many of (he iiKanlKU'ship of your faction, or your organization, 
were involved? 

Air. la.ssTU. AVidi, we had aiiiiroximately ahout 1)00 at the day that the strike 
hi'oki' out. A\'e had in th(‘ mi'antime, hi'tween the 1st of Eehruary and the 25tli 
of February, jiracticaily organized ahout .AtK) aihlit lonal, or 4(M), that w’cre work- 
ing in llmiry Doherty’s mill, and we luid had a stable organization of .''lOO for a 
pi'riod of ahout 12 months. 

Air. Thompson. Just going— leaving out the Paterson situation, but taking 
the general organizations — <lo >ou know^ tlu‘ numbers in the organization you 
belong to, the ('hicago branch or taction, and the membership of the Detroit 
branch all over the country? 

Mr. Li'ssio. No; 1 could not tell jou that. 

Air. Thompson. You don't know? 

Mr. T.essig. No ; L don’t know that. 

Mr. T’hompson. Could you a])proximate? 

Air. Lessio. Wi‘11. I really could not give any idea hecause I had never con- 
eeriied myself at the time, and 1 have always iH'urd it was iiioie or less tluctu- 
ating, going up and down. 

Air. Thompson. How many mmiihers have >ou in ,\our bramh? 

Air. l.EssKi. At tlie present time? 

Air. Thompson. Yes; your own textile workers? 

Air. JaossiG. The textile workers, aceordiiig to the hooks, havi' now apjiroxl- 
inately G,r>00 paid-up memhm-shij). 

Air. Thompson. That is mostly in Alassachusetls or — — 

Air, Lessig (interrupting). AV(*I1, tliat is through Niwv Jersev, \ew A’ork, 
C.’onnecticut, Alassnchusetts, Alarvlaiid, and South (Carolina. 

Air, Thompson. AV'ere you liere in Paterson at the time of tlie silk strike a 
year ago? 

Air. Lessig. I was; yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. And ^ou say at that time, or previous to that time, you had 
about bOO members in your union? 

Air. Lessig. A'es, sir. 

Air. Thompson. But in February during Ibe strike you increased your niem- 
bersbip by the addition of 400 more in Doherty’s mills? 

Air. Lessig. A’es, sir. 

Air. Thompson. AAhis that prior to or after the strike was liegun? 

Air. Lessig. It Is usually customary that as soon as the strikers go out on 
.strike, or a Imnch of emjiloyees, they generally want to organize tbeii, and 
vvben they w(*re mi strike tliey cai“e and Joined the organization, and of course 
I am including tlimii in that. 
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Mr. Thompson. Wore the 500 iiioii t^cattorcHl tlinnuhoul tlu‘ Oin'ereet mills, or 
were they located in any i)arti(‘nlar mill? 

]\Ir. IjEssig. Well, there were two mills that \\er(‘ Ihorou^Oily ori:::anizeO, I 
should say, with a memliership of about thre<' hundred and soine'Od(i ; the l)al- 
ance was pretty well scattered. 

]\Ir. Tiiompson. When did you come here \\i(h nd’iuM'nce (o the strike'? Have 
you be('n located here before then, or did you come on at llie time of Ou* sti-ike? 

Mr. liEssjG. I was a striker m>seir. 

Mr. Tno^resoN. You w<‘re a striker? 

ISIr. Lkssjg. I was workim? in a silk mill at the tinu' of the sliikc. 

Air. Thompson. What mill were you working in? 

IMr. I.KSSTG. Benjamin K. David. 

Mr. Thomj'soxN. ^^'as that one of tlu' milts that was thoroiij^hly oraanizi'd or 
not ? 

Mr. Lessig. 1 think a\(' had that mill jiiaUlN well orearnzt'd ; lu-obably SO ]>er 
cent. 

]\Ir. Thompson. When did that mill come out with n'b'rence to the Dolierty 
mill? How' lon.e: afteTwards? 

IMr. Lessig. Well, that was on the' 125lh dav of t\'bruai\. 

Mr. dTioMPSoN. That your mill went out? 

Mr. Lessig. Yes. 

IMr. Thompson. About two w’eek's atti'r tin' strike' lu'aan'^ 

IMr. J.EssiG. Ivo; that was about live or six weeks alter tli<> Dolu'i'ty strike 
ha<l started. 

Mr. Thompson. At the time your mill went out how many otlu'r mills had 
gone out on slnki'? 

Mr. Lessig. I think when we came down to the hall that morning wx' found 
there were about 25 per cent bail responded to tin' gi'iu'ral call lor that day, for 
that morning. 

^Fr. 5hi()MPSON. Did >ou take any i>art in the organization of the Doherty 
w’oi’kers? 

I\Ir. laissTG. I did. 

lyfr. Thompson. When you had the 400 w'oi-kers organized what did >ou do 
with la'L'n'iice to ha\ing any interview’ with tlu' linn? 

Mr. IvEssfG. Well, it ha.s aUvays bt'cn a policy in our organizathm that those 
who are not directly w’orking in a mill shall not go in and atti'inpt to make a 
s('ttleni(. id, but leave it to tlu' workers tlu'msel\es employed- in that particular 
mill. 

Mr. TiHiMPSON. Well, dal tlu' workers, afh'r j on had organized them, send 
any committees to Doherty’s mill? 

Mr. I.ESsiG. They did, on various occasions 

Mr. ’J’HoxnxsoN. And, if you know, what did IIh'v gm tlu'ri' for? What was 
the purpose of the visit ? 

Mr. Lessig. T’he purpose was to try to deciih' and adjust the grie\anc<'s. 

IMr. ThioMPSON, And, if you know-, what weri' thoM' gru-vanci's at the time? 

IMr. Lessig. Particularly the stopjang of th<‘ thri'i' and four loom s\slem. 

Mr. Thompson. Were >ou liero when Mr. Dolu-rty was on the stand to-day? 

Mr. I.ESSiG. 1 was; yes, sir. 

Mr, Thompson. You heard what he sani ahoiil th<‘ tw’o-looni s\'>t('m and the 
three and four loom system? 

Mr. Lessig. ATs, si)-. 

Mr. Thompson. Is he correet, so far as tlu' tacts arc concerned in that n-speet? 

Mr. Lessig. When he states that he had loom.s— some wea\ers running three, 
some four, some two loom.s — yes; lie was corn'd. 

Mr. Thompson. You may stale the grievances and also any additions you wish 
to make to Mr. Doherty’s statement in that respect, in respect to the loom 
system. 

Mr. I.ESSTG. Well, the proposition, as I romemiier it, was this: The workers 
were beginning to realize that the four-loom system was becoming extended 
throughout the entire mill, which meant that one man would do the work of 
two and the other man wmuld be eliminated. It wms becoming a physical im- 
})ossihility for some of tliem to run four looms. They wore practically given 
their choice of running two looms at the fonr-loom price or quitting the job, 
and when they saw the condition of affairs, that Is wiiat started the revolt, and 
w-e were called uinm at that time to come and assist them in whatever way we 
could, and I will admit I took a pretty prominent part in assisting them in any 
w’ay 1 could. 
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l\tr. Tiio^rpsoN. To what oxtonl, IMr. Lossic?, did the two canines operate? 
Wliicli was the most ])romliient, the fact that the introduction of tlie three or 
four loom sy.^lem might rediu-e the force l)y one-half, or the fact that it did 
not pay enough money to those who remained? Which was the most important 
p(>sition of the union or your organization? 

Mr. iJ'.ssm. Well, all the w(*avers realized that if tlie thing la^came general 
throughout tlu' trade, the three and four looms, it meant the tilling of the 
slreels with unemployed, which would na^an a general r(*duclion in wages, and 
that is what all tln' wca\ci-s r<‘ali7cd, all th(‘ vv(»rkers. Now', w(‘ had in tlu‘ 
na'antinu' within a yt'ar Jrom practically tw'o mills that had adopted that thn^* 
or four loom ])roposilion tlu're were 27 mills, large or small, that had adopt'd 
thal thr('(‘ and lour loom system, and the w’ork(‘rs wen' Ix'comiug geiu'rally 
panic-stricloMi from that cause. 

(duiirman A\'\i.siT. l>id you have any ollu'r grievam'es that yaiu presented? 
You said after you became o’-ganized you aiijiointed shop committee's or com- 
mitb'e's in that particular industry to lua'scnl gnevaiu'es. Wh're there any 
otlu'r giaevances lua'sembsl e\c('i>t this oru' with n'Ceri'iicc' to the change? 

i\lr. LI'.ssig. Tlu-n' was aUi) a gru'vancc' in n'gards to some of the prices. 
Of conrsi', tlu'y wante'd (hat w'hen the tw’o-loom system was rc'stored — that the 
old tw'o-loom T'rice would also Ix' restore'd at tin' .same tinu' 

Chairman \\’\i.sh. W'as tlu're any otlu'i* grievance sa^e the ehunge of the 
looms and the ]U'ici' to lu* paid tlu'refor? 

Mr, Lkssig. None that T know' of. 

(diairman Y'msk. Notliing in regard to sanitatiim or to liours or gi'neral 
conditions, nothing hut those two? 

i\lr. Lv-ssig. Nothing at that time. 

Mr. ThioMi'sov. Now, going l)a<'k to what T was que'slioning y'ou about. Mdth 
refen'iici' lo the i»roposition that tlu' changing to tlu' threi' and four loom sys- 
tem w'ould lint the uu'ii out on tiu' stn'et, was that the strongest point from 
the staiid])oint of liie worki'r? 

Mr. LJ',ssig. That was the main issue. 

JMr. dhioMrs<;\, If tlu' laitcs of pay olTi'red to the w'orkers w’ho would rc'- 
main ha<l Ix'eii sullicient, would there still Iuim' Ixh'Ii u complaint that the 
W'eavers would lune refused to lune the iiew' system? 

Mr. Lussig. W('11. the Avorlo'rs ;ill n'alizod that it wms only a inatler of time: 
that the wages must come dowm if tlicy wi're going to have that army of un- 
employi'd. ddiey were wise (‘uough to see that. 

Mr. d'HoMPsoN. And that is the stati'iiu'ct, as you lookeil upon it, of the rea- 
sons lor 1 1ll* strike'? 

Mr. Lkssig. Tlu' ])rincipal n'ason for the sirike in tlu' l>road-silk industry. 

Mr. ddioMPSox. I am going to ask you a hypollu'tn'al (jiicstion now, which 
y’ou can gn t' your ojuuiou on it if you liavi' oih' : If liu' slrik'crs had believi'd tliat 
the iiay woiiid iiol Iuim' bt'i'u ri'diicod oi’ those' ri'inaming at w'ork upon the' 
introeliictiem of the tlite'e anel four loom sysimii, would tlu'y still ha\o siruck, 
ill your opinion, he'cause* il w'oulel have turne'd men out of work? 

Mr. LEkSsig. Well, wdietlier it would have became ns general, 1 question, but it 
W'as hirge'ly also a qiK'slioii of piiysical impe^ssibility on the part of many to 
run lour loeiius. 

Mr, Thompson. Wedl, that w'enihl be' a que'stion souu'W'liat up to tbo pro- 
prietor eir tlu' ('lUployor, if the' business was not run iiroiierly ? 

Mr. Ta;ssiei. He' woulel Imve to se('k the uu'ii that w'ere physically abb' to run 
four loeuns, or weimen. 

Mr. ddioMPSoN. W'oubl you w.-iiit tei say, now'. Hint the' me'i'o fact of the jnlro- 
ductiem of this newer machinery .simiily turneel men out of work, free from 
other re'asoiis, was tiu* iii'e'dominant caii.se ol tlie strike*? 

Mr. l.KssiG. Yeiu say the introdiictiem of newer machinery? 

Mr. Thompson. Yt's, 

Mr. Lkssig Mb'll. that is not 1rm\ Tla'ie has bex*n very little real improve- 
ment made iqion the sepinre leiom m the la.sl 20 years, to my knowledge, outside 
of the <'le*clri(*al meetioii tei stop it when one* end hre'aks out. Outside of that 
there has iH'cn practically no real improvement on a square loom outside of 
the Northrop loom, 

Mr. Thompson. Then, when Mr. Doherty said this morning that they n'bnilt 
their plant and put in this mwv machinery that wa.s capable of being operated 
on tlie three and four loom system, and that they could not tlo it without the 
introduction of this new machinery, then he wms miSlakeu, is that your 
attitude? 
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Mr. T.ESsKi. That Is my opinion. 

Mr. l^no.Mi'soN. Now, to brinjr up that qnostion, you feel that the 

question of the intnKiuetion of the three and four loom syrhenj was not 
solely the question of turning men out of work, but it liad witii it tluse oihf'r 
allied questions, and you can not sei)arat(‘ from it th(‘ thinirs of one proposition 
from anotlier. That is to say, referrin^f to the turning of every otiier man out 
of work, ami in t!u‘ m^xt iiiace it w’ould i^rv(‘ them pliysicaily hanlm- w'ork to do, 
and in tlu' third ])lae(‘ it would reiluce the waj'es of those ri'iiiainini?. You 
can’t sei>ai‘a(o tlH‘S(‘ ('kammts? 

Mr. Lessio. Positively not. 

]\Tr. Thomi’son, As to tlui other things of the strike? 

Mr. la:sM(i. No. 

Mr. TnoMi'soN. Now, liow quickly and to what extent did the strike spread 
througiiout the silk mills of Paterson? 

i\lr. Li'.ssm. Well, in three days we had practiciilly the entire' bruad-silk 
jilaiil til'd up. 

]\[r. Thomcson. TIow many peo[)I(‘ w'orki'el from your organization to bring 
that about, if you know% and did some of them come Irom outside the city of 
Paterson? 

]\Tr. T.Fssrr,. The entire work 'ivas ilone largi'Iy — In faet. all of tlie pre'para- 
tory work was doiu' by those' on liie insidi' licu' in the' cite ol Ihiter.Non. 

Mr. Thomi'son. ''Pliat is, yoursell and eithcrs? 

Ml’. T.kssic. Vi'S, sir. , 

I\Ir. Tiiomcsox. Wouhl you <‘are‘ to uaim^ those who wi'ri' engaged in (hat 
wa>i k T»rominen11y ? 

IMr. Lhssio. W('ll, some of the'in an' weu’klng in the mills and I sliould not 
care' for the'in to lose the'ir jobs. 

jMr. Ttioui'sox. Well, name some that are not eoniie< te'd with the mills? 

IMr. f.Essni. J should not eare to nu'iition anyhoel\’s name outside of those? 
that today are fre'e' from losing tlie'lr fiosltion 

Mr. 'PHOMesox. Was Koettgen ae'tive'ly associate'd with > on in your work? 

Mr. Tj'^ssio. ’IP'S, sir. 

Mr. Thomi'Sox. M'hat w'as he he're' at that time'? 

Mr. Lksski. I1(' was the' organized’. 

Mr. dhroM I’soN. ll(' was not coniiecti'd with any mill? 

Mr. IjEsski. No; at that tmu' lie was not working in the' mill 

IMr. TiTOMi'Sox, Was he the one' wdio orgamze'd vour mill? 

Mr. Li '-.TO. Well, I eloii’t know'. I suppose? he' he'lpe'd. He ami 1 did it 
t(‘getlier. 

Mi, Tiio?»i fsoN. How' long liad lu* IieX'ii locati'd in Paterson Ix'fore the stiilo' 
cicciirrei 1 ? 

Mr. Lcssm, Why. he liael he'en living here sonu' 1.1 or lb years 

Mr. 'Thompson. How long liad he lieiai woiking as an organtzei (U (ho 
I. W. V\'. hi'lore' the' strike'? 

Mr. f.Kssiei, A]>out, T think, 10 or 11 months 

Mr. 'Ll loM I’SON . Was that his sole business at that time? 

Mr. LKssrei. Ye's, sir; so far as T know'. 

IMr. Thompson, IVh.it otlu'r pi'ople* e.ime' In he'ie', other othe'e'i s of your T W. 
W., to h('li') eu’gaiii'/e' ami condm'l the' strike? 

Mr. TiKsSKi. We'll, we hael writte'ii to Mis.> PfMui anei Mi’ Pre'ska anet a fe'W 
othe'rs to e'oine ove'r ami aelelress meetings anel help us to perle'ct ami ge't the' 
organization toge'the'r. 

Mr. ''f Ho.M I'seix. Hid tlie'y C'OUU'? 

Mr. Lessig. Ye.'s, sir. 

Ml’. Thompson. Hi el some othei’S come afterwarels? 

Mr, liKsstei. Oh, tlu're was on ami off ditT(*re*nt ones wdio would eirop in and 
give us a speee'h. 

Mr. THOMraeiN. We'll, did Hayw’arel e’emie here? 

Mr. I.EssiG. Oil, ye*s; he came\ 

IMr. dNioMPseix. Ami wu’is he're' most e>f tin' time, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Lessig. No. He stoppe'el Iwe) or tliree' elay.s e've'ry we'ok, am] w’oulel go 
back again at uigbt to New York and attend to whatever )jusiue?ss he had to 
attemi to ove'r the're*. 

Mr. dbioMPsoN. And cemio back again? 

Mr. Lessui. Ye'S. 

Mr. TiieiMPseiN. And did that during the course of the strike? 

Mr. Lessig, Yes, sir. 
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I'tlr. Thompson. At that time di<l there exist two divisions of the I. AV. \V. 
as tiicre are to-day? 

Mr. Lkssig. Yes; there was two divisions at that time. 

Idi‘. Thompson. And tlid a division oceur hero or had it occurred before the 
.strike came on? 

Mr. J.Essio. Y(^s; luul occuruHl about four years ago; prior to the strike 
tlir('e or four yc'urs. 

Air. Thomph<jn. ]la\(‘ you iieard of Kudoli)h Katz? 

Mr. LKssKi. Oh, yos. 

Air. TiioMi'sox. Ilo is an organizer of tlie Detroit branch, is he not? 

Mr. Lksmo. So 1 itelie\e. 

I\Ir. Thompson. Was h(' Iiere then? 

Mr. liKssKi, I l)olu‘\e lie was in town at tliat time, so far jis I remember. 

Air. Thomi'son. W('ll, if you know, <lid tlie striking weavau's and others join 
also this i)elroil, bi-;Hich as well as yours, some ot tliem? 

Air. I.KssHi. Some may lia\e. 

Air. Thomi'son. Was there any ditliculty between organization and the 
Deti’oit organization at tliat time? 

Air. Lessk’i. No; ilunng the strike there waaa* no liifferences. 

Air. Thompson. l>id ^ou ha\e any conlUct of any Kind or any meetings whth 
tln'in? 

Air. Lkssto. No. 

Air. Thompson. Tlu're was no attemi>t eillier to tight or to g(‘t together? 

Air. Lussig. No aitempt whatevau*. 

Air. Thompson. And, so far as jou know, tia'y did come here and do .some 
w’ork, did they? 

Air. Lkssjg. TIk'.v may liave done some work. 

Mr. Thompson. IIow' was the slriki' tinanced, so far as you are concerned? 
Did you Jiay those out on strike a certain strik<‘ t>em'ht or certain striki' 
moiK'vs, or what was yotir method of conducting the strike so far as taking 
care of the people? 

Air. Lkssig. Wh'll, ilu' strike commit t('(‘ lia<l aiipointed a reliid’ committee, 
ami tb(‘y appealisl to the eountry at large for liinds in order to take cure of 
that griait mass of jK'oph'. 

Air. dhioMPsoN. In a])peallng to thi' country at large did you make any 
sp(‘cil\e apiKsil to any lalior hodu's as such? 

Air. Lkssig. No. Wi‘ apiiealed to the working class in general; to the laiior 
organizations, of course, in particular. 

Air. Thompson. At that tmu' did you coiiU‘ iu contact with Air. Alorgun, tlie 
organizm* of lla* rnilcsl Textile AVorkers? 

Air. Lkssig. \\\dl, 1 mwer cami' in contact witli him directly. 

Air. Thompson. Did your organization lia\e any dealings with 1dm at (liut 
time, do you know? 

Air. JiKssiG. Not to my knowledge. 

Air. Thompson. And you iiroliahly would know' if they did, w’ould you not? 

* Air. I.ESMG. 1 would liavc* known, I think. 

Air. Thompson. Well, as a ri'suK of that aiipeal to the country, did you get 
funds and were distributions made to the employees on strike or not? 

Air. Lkssig. Well, tluua^ wiisu't any money distributed. It was dlstributinl 
in tlie way of food and <-lotliing. 

Air. Thomicson. Ihwv, generally, did tlie strikers maintain themselves from 
in January, wlien the first strike started, until the strike was ended, some 
iiionl hs later. 

Air. Lkssig. Well, in my opinion, I think th(*y liad conducted themselves 

Air. Thompson ( iiderniptmg). 1 mean how' did they maintain themselves 
so far as food and provisions? 

Air. Lkssig. Oh, you mean food. Well, I supiiose some of them had a few 
dollars on the siilig and others lived through the contributions and donations 
received from tlie relief committee. 

Air. dhioMPSON. As an organization, you have no systematic method of 
roliiT ? 

Air. Lkssig. No; it w'as impossible to get one in shape. 

Mr. Thoaipson. How many peoi»le did you have out on strike at the time 
wlien the strike wais at its height, we wdll say? 

Mr. l.ESKiG. Wi'll, it has been estimated there were 22,0(X) and 25,000. 
Whether this is uhsolntely correct I could not say. 

Air. Thompson. How many of them became or were members of your 
organization? 
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Mr. Lessjg. Oh, during the course of the strike wei-e about D.OOO en- 

rolled as Jiieinbers. 

Mr. Thompson. Did those men go hack to Mork ugiiin ilu* siiilo' ended? 

Mr. Lkssic. So far as 1 know, they all did. 

Mr. T HOMPsoN. Are they still iiKunhers of a our organization, if \ on know? 

Mr. J.Essio. No; not many of them are now. 

i\Ir. Thompson. Do you (*are to state how many meml)ei ■! \ou lia\(‘ now in 
PatiTson, or do you know? 

]\lr. Lksskj. A< cording to (lie last report there W(‘rt‘ stniu' l.dOO in good stand- 
ing in the city of Jhitoi'son. 

Mr. ^riioMPsoN. Now’, during tlie strike 

(Tiairman Wsrsii (int(‘rrupting). When w’ns the la'^t rt'yiort? 

]\rr. Lkssic;. That was last month, just hefore I hdr here. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, during the strike wind nudbods fiid \ou use to (‘:ii‘ry 
the strik(‘ on and to win it? In (nu'h ease did jou h.ive a committc'e meet the 
employ (U's as you did in the ease' of Dohm-ty? 

I\lr, Lessig. We waaa* rinidy at alt times, and the strikm's were' aUvays 
advised if tlie employers wishc'd to hold a confercMiee or anything loolniig towaird 
a si'ttimiKMit or bringing aboul a setthanent they should alwa>s u'^pond ;ind 
li('ar wdiat was orieri'd. 

IMr. Thompson. Wh'll, did y«ui approai'h the emiiloyc'rs si)(‘cilieall> , or diil 
tlu'se eommittees ai)proa<*h the employers Iroin time to time? 

.Mr. Lessig. Some of tlumi did, I umha-stand. I was so informed. 

Mr. Thomi'son. Wdis (her(‘ any systematic (dlort mad(‘ by tlaan, b\ the 
organlzal ion ? 

Mr. Lessig. I think on one oe<*asion the strike committi'e had deiaded tliat 
all th(‘ shoyis should hohl meetings to a]>])oint comnii(t(*es to go to their ri'spei’- 
ti\(? (Mnplo,\ers and ask thmn what chance^ (Ihuh* w'as for (dfeeting a scdthmieiit. 

IMr. d''HOj\n>s()N. You have' spoken of a slriko eommilliHg ot wdiom did that 
consist, and how’ was it lorna'd? 

Mr. Lessig. The strike eommittee was organized from tlu' ileh'gates, one or 
two from eaeh shop, from eaidi iiartienlar mill or slio]). 

iMr, 'Thom ['SON. And about how’ many di<l that mak(‘? 

iNir. Lessig. In t lu' luaghhorhood of about 'doO or RdO. 

Mr. Thompson, llow’ often did that eommiltiM' iimhT, and did it IniM^ any 
other smaller eommitties to handh^ from moment to inonuml the atfairs of 
t lu‘ strike ? 

Mr. Lessig. And tlam there was tlu' executive board, a smaller hoard; but 
th(' strike committee nuT evi'ry night. 

I\ir. Thompson. Dvm-y niglit? 

Ml-. J.EssiG, I'ivery night for 11 h‘ first tlirei' or four months. 

Mr. Thompson. WIio appointed this exemitive coinmittiH^ or strike hoard? 

Mr. Lessig. The (‘xecntive committee' wais from the union itself, hut the 
strike committee was composed of members and noiimemlxM's of the organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Thompson. AVell, from the union itself, how’ m.iny members had tiiis 
(‘xcenlive comndttee? 

Mr. Lessig. I am not sure whelher (here wm-e lo or 20; but 1 think there 
V. ('re 20. 

Mr. ThrovtPsoN. Were tiicy all hx*al yieople in PatiTson? 

IMr. TjEssig. All loeal men from the city of Pati'rson, 

Mr. ^Phomp.^on. WTiat part on that cornmitt('e or any committiH' did Mrs. 
(drlie Flyrm and IMr. ITayw’ard and other people who eaine from the outside 
have? 

IMr. lacssiG. None at all. 

Mr. Thompson. An advisory capacity only? 

Mr. liEssiG. Tliat is all. 

I\fr Thompson. What other things did you do wTth reference to the progress 
of (he strike toward having tlie workers win? What did yon do with reference 
to jieople w’ho were still w’orking in the mill? 

Mr. Lessig. Well, the committee, of ('oiir.se, the strike ('ommittee, usually 
delegated some one to try and induce these people also to join the ranks and 
make the ranks solid and close np everything tight. 

Mr. Thompson. In many mills many people continued to work, did tliey not, 
throughout the strike? 

Mr. Lessig. It was reported some were w’orking here, and again it was 
reported it was not true — some manufacturers used to start llie looms up and 
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ojx,']! the windows niid make it appear that tliere v\as somebody working (here, 
hid it was only a lot of empty looms nmidng 

Mr. Thomj'son. But there wert' some places where they were working? 

Mr, Lessk;. Yes; piohahl.v heri' and there some members of the family. 

Mr. dhioMPso.N. I)jd ^on hear what was said by Mr. Doherty this morning, 
that 00 })('!’ c'Md of (lieir mmi w'oiked througliout the strdie? 

Mr. Lessjo. Well, d was always n'portixl that tliat was not time — tliat there 
were not more than <S or 10. 

Mr. 'Idio.Mi'soN. \\<'ll, what nudhod of picktding did jou adoiit with ref(‘rence 
to the ]KH'ph‘ who still worked or wished to w'ork in tiie plaids? IIow' did you 
operate that? ^\'ho Jiad charge of that, and how was it W'orktMl? 

Mr. Lessio. The shops usually de* ided tlu* nudhoil of t>i('keling when they 
W’ould hold a sh(>]i mt'eting. If their shops nei'ded })iek(ding, tlu'y would 
d(‘ci(h‘ among tlmmsehcs as to the method o( pn keting to hi' used. 

Mr. TiioMPsOiN. What was the method usually ado[)t(Ml? 

Mr. l>Essi(;. Wd'll, thi'y usually smd about half a dozmi peojili' to walk up and 
(low'll and see who went in, and to try to a[»proach them and urg(‘ ui»on them 
to slop working. 

Mr, Thomcsom. What was doiU‘ in case tla‘ pi'oiile retustsl to slot) working, 
l)Ut iiersistiMl in going alu'ad? 

Mr. Lessu;. Well, I don’t know' of any jiartiuilar wa> that was used, to my 
knowUxlge. 

Mr. ddioMi'soN. Well, what was the polic.\ of jour organization? AVhal is 
the policy ot your organization in cas(*s of that kind? 

Mr. i-EssKi. Wh‘11, we simply told them that, so far as committing Mohmce 
on om‘ or two woiking in a null, that it simply would not do tlimii any hurt, 
that one or two people could not run a shot); and wi' advised them that all 
(luring th(‘ strik(' to kei'ji (heir hands in tlii'ir poikids and do nolhing. 

Mr. Thompson. In othm* woids, you counsehsl piMce? 

Mr. Lessio. Wi' couiiseh'd ja'acie 

Mr. 'JdioMPsoN And the abstaining liom \io1(mic('? 

Mr. l.EsSKi. I'ositivi'ly. 

Ml’. d'lioMPsoN. Is that the general poluj of jour organization strikes? 

Mr. Lessio. Yes, sii. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. You don’t Ix'luwi* in \iolenc('? 

Mr. Lessio. W'<- don’t. We belK‘V(‘ (he most moUmU thing tlu‘ workeis can 
do is w’hmi they (put work. 

]\lr. Thompson. And (hat the \ioleite(‘ should 1x‘ limited to such action; is 
that tie' giMUU’al ix»li<*j ot jour oi ganizat ion ? 

Mr. Lessio. Yc^s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In other woids, jeu lake the attitmh' of a ])eaM>ful sfiiUe - 
tlu' cessation of W'ork and lla* persuading of olhm’s not to go to work? 

Mr. Lessio, That is tlii' idea. 

Mr. Thompson. And further than that jmi tak(‘ jour hands itfl’; is that 
right ? 

Mr, Lisssio d’iiat is what we ado|ded throughout this last stiike 

Mr. Thompson. And is that the jxilicy of jour organization? 

Mr. Lessio. Th.it is gmieially the policy that is adojitixl. Dt course, th<*re an' 
always a few' hot-heads, 1 dan’ saj, wlio an' not willing to t(»llow that counsel 

Mr. Thompson. Then, if then' an' anj memlx'is of jour organiaztion who 
say that is not llx' ix>licy, they a'-e not rigid ; is (hat so? 

Mr. liEssio. Thai is llu way I alwajs understixxl it. 

Mr. d’lioMPsoN. is Vincmit St. .loliii one of the otrp-ials of your organization? 

Mr, jjEssio. Yes, sir. 

Mv. dhioMPsoN. is 111 ' tlu' chu'f ollicial? 

Mr. IvEssiG. J!e is tia' gmu'ral six-retarj -tix'asurer. 

Mr. Thompson. Is hi' acipiainbxl with tlu' policy and piirposi's of your or- 
ganizat ion ? 

Mr. la'isSKi W’ell. I think he ought to be. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, then, if he licdd or ’staWd difft'nmtly — made a ditfm-ent 
statement from what jou did in regard to that fact — w’onld lie be ajit to ix' cor- 
imct or would you Ix' apt to lx* corivct? 

Mr. Lessio. Wd'H. w'(' w’ould simjily disagrei* upon metiiods, that is all. 

Mr! Thompson. 1 liman, if li(‘ s(at(‘d there w'lis a ixilicy of your organization 
to win a striki' tiy whatiwi'r it w'as mxx'ssary to do to win, or if it was neci's- 
sarv to crijiph' a worker tluyv would do it and tliat simply the means to bo 
used were judged solely by the end in vi(*w, if he stated that and stated that 
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was the policy of your or^^auizatioii, then, so far as you iiiHler^laial it he has 
made a mistake, is that true? 

Ml*. Lessiu. Well, J would not advocate that. 

Mr. Tiioaij'son. You would nol advocate that? 

Mr. Lessue 1 would not advocate that. 

Mr. TiiOiMcsoN, Would >ou make a .staL'iiuait now' with is'fm’ence to w^hat 
>our or.i;unizatiou wouhl do in tliat respect V lie was sjH'akiiia^ about lli(‘ 
orEsani/ation. The jiolicy was as J havt‘ stated, hut .Viiu do not imdm-si.tnd that 
to he the ])olicy of your or^mniz.ition, is that eorus-L? 

Mr. iiJEssio. d'hat is the way I alwa.vs uixlerslood it. 

Ml*. I'uoALj>soN. Now, as I understand you a^ain, at no time dining" tlu‘ <-oin''.(‘ 
or pioaress of this strike did any ol .\our ollueis or did an\ of this commit tor 
<‘ouusel and advocate the <-ommission ot violmiceV 

Mr. Lessio. Not to iny know h'd^'i'. 

Mr. '^r I lo.MicsoN. l>id they counsi‘1 vu* advocate tlie ilestriuY ion of i)roj»erty, 
if >ou know? 

Mr. Jacssio. Not to m> knowh‘d;;e. 

Mr. ''PiioM i>soN. Is tlK‘ de.^tiaietion of proiH'riy i>art of the rei'OEanzeil wartari' 
of your oi'i^anizaition ? 

Mr. Lessio. Wh'll, I have never luaird of it as sucli. 

Mr. TiioAiPsoiN. W’l'll, it in .vour oiunion, or if in the opinion oi your or- 
ganization a stiiki' could h(‘ won h.> hlowin;^ uj> a nidi, would it he tlu‘ policy 
ot .>our orEUinization, so lar as it has aniiounceil its i>olic.v, to do it or ad- 
vocate it? 

Mr. JiEssio. Wh'l!, I l)('li(wi‘ that would just d(‘i)(‘nd on that situation, and I 
beIn‘V(' it would hi' ilealt with at that time. 

Mr. 'TIlOM]^so^. Well, assuming that that would intimidate or in an.v other 
wa.v hrina aliout a settlement of the strike tavorahle to .vour iieoph', would .voii 
then advocate it? 

Mr. Lr.ssio. \N'e]l, wo jtrohahl.v would not hi'siiate to pursu<‘ tliat coursi' then. 

i^ir. dhloAleso^. Well, iti that respect then, if Mr. St. John said that was jiart 
ot your policy, hi' was correct? 

Mr. Lessio. To a ci'rtain (h';.,0'e(C 

Mr. d'noAii'so.v And he and .V4»u a;u»M* as to tlx' [»oln'y of .vour or^^anizatiou 
ill Unit inatti'r? 

Mr. Lessio To a certain dc'aoi'c. 

Mr T’M).mi*so\. ]n .vour strike in lhati'rson did .vour <iri;anization carr.v out 
that poll V ? 

Mr. Les >io. Wh' did not. 

Mr. 'riioMi'soN’. It has hi'cn stated on tlx* witness stand th.d Ihrc'e or lour 
housi's wc'ia' blown up Ix're in Patc'rson diirinE^ the striki' W.is tliat doix' in 
carr.v ina: out this policy ol .vour or;;ani/ation or not? 

Mr. Li.ssio. So tai' <as w(‘ could asci'idain that was doix' li.v jx'oph' on the 
outsxh' ot the or^ninizal ion. 

Mr. TllOMI■so^. Yes. In other words, so lar as .vou know .vour or;;anizatiou 
had nothing whatever to do with it? 

iMr. JiEssio. Not vvilli tho.si* cases. 

jMr. TiioMi’soN. And so lar as this stid-vi', at least, is conci'iau'd .vour oi ;j;ani- 
zation did ]»ursne a p«‘ace!ul polic.v ? 

Mr. Lessio Absoluti'ly. 

Mr. dhioAirsoN. What was the icaison .vou wi'H' jairsuinii; in this < ase a 
lie.iceful jioIk'.v as tlu' nx'thoil to be u.seil, as distinguished fi'oni tlx* nu'thods 
iisi'd in other strik(‘s? 

Mr. Lesske Wh'd. we considma'd we had things pri'tl.v an'ix'ially tx'd up, 
about Po p('r (‘('lit was tic'd up piod and fast, and w(' did not think that the — 
with sueh f^t'iieral solidarity w (' thoimdit we could win our dmnands without 
an.v other inelhods bmiiE" pursued. 

iMr. TlloMl^so^. Now, durum the pro^ri'ss of that strike', did you have any 
trouhh' willi tlx' authorities of this county and cit.v ? 

.Mr. Lessio. Oh, .ves 

Mr. Thompson. Wc'll, how and vvitli whom? 

Mr. Lessio, Wh'll. I was aircstc'd on the :5dlh day of March. 

Mr. Thompson. How is that? 

Mr. l.Essio. I was ariv^ted on tlie 80th <hi.\ of March vvlx'ii I was leaviim 
Paterson, walkin.ii: ahum the* .stri'et, Mr. Haywood and m>s('lf. 

Mr. dhioMPsoN. Wlial was tins ,8()th day of Man'll? 

Mr. Lessio. ^\h'll, tlu' commiLtei' had went and arraipEU'd for the purpose 
of holding a meeting on the baseball ground, called the Lafayette Oval. 
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^fr. Tiioj[j*son. W(‘11, whf^re is that, with refcroncv to tho conrthonse here? 

Mr. J,i:ssi(i. Well, that lies in this <lireetion [pointin^,^ northeastward], about 
ti mile and a hnlf. 

Mr. Thompson. Within the city limits? 

]\Ir. Lksstg. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. In tin' n'sid<‘nc(‘ nei;;hl)orhood ? 

Mr. Lkssio. W<‘1!, in sonu'what oixm hi^ hasehall held there, and some farms 
in the ri'ar, and the n\('r ad)a(('nt to it, I would say willnn Juilf a mile. 

Ml'. Thomi’.son. W'hat da.v of the MHH'h was it? 

Mr. Li.ssh;. On Sunday afti'rnoon. 

IMr. Tho:\i]*so\. T(dl ns what occain'd there am! wliat you were jdanning there. 

Mr. T>i ssic.. \\(dl, it apix'ared that the coinmitH'e ha<l deci<led time w’O should 
hold a Sunday nu'china out tlaa'e. 

Mr. Thom p.non. W h.it commithM'— th<‘ executive committee? 

^!r. Lrssn;. V('s, sir; the e\(Hntiv(' <.ommitl(‘e had arraimuHl for it, and w'O 
had a(h ('1 ( i'<(m 1 it and spriaid the word, };enerall\, that w(' were holdim:; a meet- 
iim, (»n Saturday arUumoon, about o o'chu-k, th(' chii'f of ])olice sent for me 
and inlorna'il iiu' that w(‘ could not h<dd that nuadin^u I told him 1 wais only 
oiH' man and that 1 had no anthoiity to call it ojf, and 1 would have to .si'O 
th(^ rest of thmn, and told him that it was advm’tised in the jiapers for the 
next day, and he said, “ Whdl, they had contradicted it,” and he told me it 
would have to b(‘ calk'd off. 

Mr. d'HoMi'soN. This Lala\ettc Oval, is that jinvate t'l’ounds or public 
groum’s? 

IMr. Lcssic. AVell, as far as we impiin'd who the lot belonged to, w’e w’cre 
informed that we could hold a nu'eting there, and when the chief informed me 
that, 1 saw IMr. Haywood and IMr. Tri'ska, and infonm'd them and told them 
that I tlioimht tlu're was going to be a gri'al ili'al o1 vioh'iice, and probably 
somebody get hurt; and wa* deenh'd W(' would hold no iiuH'ting, but knowing 
that the laaijile W('re going out tlu're to as.sc'iuble, w<^ wi'iit thert' and marched 
down to this Lafayetti' o^al, ami tlu'n marclu'd down t<wvard llaledon. 

Mr. ThioMPsoN. 'fbat is on the (uilside of tlu' (*ity limits? 

Mr. Li's.sm. I'liat was on the out'<id(‘ of the city limits 

l\Ir. Thompson. Ilow’ far had you succeedi'd in gu'tting bi'Tore you say you 
wen' arn'sti'd? 

Mr. Li sMu. Wi'll, now, w» had marched down Taifa.\('tte Street and wa're 
crossing ovi'r, and weie within odO fei'i, I am infornu'd of the boundary line be- 
tween Taterson ami llaledon, when wi' wen* arr('ste<l. 

Mr. Thompson. And win n you wvvv arrested, who wais with you at the time? 

IMr. Lussic. IMr. Ha>wood and mysi'lf marched up toward the front — 
almut 40 or 50 peojih' in front <tf us. 

Mr. dhioMPsoN. Any jieople Ix'hind you? 

Mr. Lkssig. Oh, yes; probably eight or nine hundred, marching in all 
fashions. 

Mr, Thompson. AVhat occurred tlu'n? 

IMr. iJxssiG. Well, the jmtrol wuigon (airu' running up, and Sergt. Uyan and a 
few^ other otlicers jumped otY, and told Mr. Haywood and myself that w(‘ were 
under arrest. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. Old lu' t«'ll you the n'asoii wlp\? 

IMr. laissiG. Oh, no. 

Mr. dhroMPSoN. What wnis <lone then? 

IMr. LnssiG. We were brou.ght <lown here to the station house and wx‘ stayt'd 
there over night. 

Mr, Thoxip.son. TIk'ii what oci'urred? 

Mr. lacssiG. Then, the next day, about 2 or half past 2, we were brought 
before the recorder. 

I\Ir. Thompson. Then what wuis done? 

IMr. Lessig. Mh'll, the police got up and testitieil— aliout a dozen of thi'in— 
and we got six months. 

Mr. Thoj^ipson. MVll, what did the police say when they testified? 

Mr. Lessig. Oh, they testified that we had blocked the hlgluvays; that people 
had to g('t out into the stre('t; and that wu' were disturbing the peace. 

IMr. Thompson. Did they say how you were disturbing the peace? 

IMr. Ta':ssiG. Well, the charge woes disonlerly conduct. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, did they .say what tlie disorderly conduct consisted of? 

Mr. ImssiG. Well, disorderly condm-t ; and that we w'ere marching along 
the street and tliat ])eople who were trying to come in the opposite direction 
could not pass us. Now, tw^o of us w'ere together, and the rest of the people 
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were along, some in front and some out in the street, and they maintained 
that the people had to step out in tlie street in order to get ]>ast. 

]Mr. Thompson. How were the people ahead of you proceeding, in a march- 
ing order or any way they happened to be? 

Mr. Lessio. Any way; like a crowd naturally would march. 

Mr. Thompson. And the people were following yon, and how? 

I\lr. Lessio. In the same manner— no jirearranged nadluxl or maniuM- — Jimt 
simply marched. All we wanted was to get there. 

Mr. Thompson. Had any statement been made at the time >()U adjounuMl 
the im'iding at the Oval as to wh(‘re you amm-o going or 

IMr. Lessjg ( int('rriipting). We had not adj<mrned the nunding at all; didn’t 
even ojicni the nuMding. Simply walked around and told p('op!(‘ that tlu're 
would be no meeting. And we walked on and the people followt'd on the 
pavcanent. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the reason the iieojile followed on? 

Mr. Lessio. Well, I suppose they thought tluTC would he a nu'cling lu'ld 
.soiiH'wlKU'es, ami some of the peoide hollered “(Jo on to JIah'don ” 

.Mr. Thompson. And everyone .seemed to tala^ it tor granted that ^ou Mouh! 
go on to JIaledon? 

jMr. l.ESsio, Yes; we thought M’e wouhl marih right on and it Mould he the 
easi(‘st ivay to get thmu away from llaai' ami s.iv<‘ tiauihh*. 

Mr. Thompson. Yhni say you M’ere gi\en six months? 

Mi*. l.Essio. Y(\s, sir. 

Mi*. Thomi'son. You ma<!(‘ a .stat('m<‘nt of tlu^ <‘ase, IIkui. 

Mr. Lesstg. Well, w^e mutlua* one testitiml. Our attoimws — they simply gave 
notice of appeal; and tla'ii, mIhmi m’<‘ thought M'e wi're through with that, wo 
M('re brought back again and another eharge of iiulaMfuI assemblage made 
and ,$,5,0(K) put against us. 

Mr. Tfiomcson. Ly tin' nn'ordm*? 

IMr. I>ESSiG. I don’t know \vliether by the i*ecoider or by i1h‘ sergeant who 
arresteil us. 

IMr. Thomt'Son. Well, some of th(‘ a uihorit i(‘s, auyu’ay? 

Mr. Li:ssig. Sorm' of the aut horiti(‘s. aiiyMsiy. 

IMr. dhioMi’soN. You M'<*re iu jail over uightV 

Mr. Lessig. 1 was in six da^s. 

IMr. I’noMPsoN. M'liat (*ls(‘? IMit first, why did you want to go to Haledon? 

Ylr. L \ssiG. Well, we tigured it this way, that the p(M)])le \voiild only lie 
around tic '-e and la'rliaps sonu' om' might siart sonu* tronhhs and it iniglit be 
Unit some one tiK're in the crowd would he only too anxious to start soine- 
tlimg, lu'ohahly from th(‘ othm* sid(‘, and m(' tiguri'd if w’l' marclu'd that way 
tli(* ])(x>i)le would go ther(‘ and that would take tlnau away from that district. 

IMr. Thompson, How* about the district of Hah'doii? 

I\lr. la-ssiG. W('ll, that was over on the oUht sale, ami tlnw had a Soi'iulist 
mayor tliere and he \vould not have any objections to ns coming there and 
holding a iiK't'ting. 

Mr. Thompson. W'ell, in wdiat other manner did you conn' in contact wdth 
Lie authorities dui*ing that strike, ami what \Aas doiu*? 

IMr. Lcsstg. 1 mw(‘r came in <'onta<-t with thmii afier that until, I thinlc^ 

it was some time townird the end of April, I was nairrestcMl. 

IMr. Tiiomi’Son. \Miat was tiiut for? 

IMi*. TvEssig. I A\as indieti'd by the grand Jury that afternoon on tlu^ cliarge 
of unlaw fill assemblage, wdm'h I hail already Im*<mi discliargiMl on ; om' case by 
the jiisth'e of tlio peace. They ridnrned a charge of unbiwfni assemblage, 
and I hadn’t done anything tliat day <‘x<*<‘pt at a im'cting of tlu* strikers wdiich 
assemliled at half past 8 or 9 o’clo(*k on that morning. 

IMr. Thompson. VVbis that case tried? 

Mr. Lessig. T am still under that indictment. All the others have Ix'cn dis- 
charged. 

Mr. Thoxipson. Your other case w'lis appealed? 

Mr. liEssiG. Yes, sir; It xvas taken to the higher courts. 

Mr. Thompson. What w*as don(.‘ with that appeal? 

Mr. Lessig. Tlie judges r(‘V(TS(‘(l the decision of tlu‘ lowau* court. 

Ml*. Thoxipson. And* discharged you? 

Mr. Lessig. We w*ere discharged. 

Mr. Thoxipson. In what other cases did either you or the strikers, or their 
oflioers, officially come in contact xvith the authorities, if you know? 
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Mr. Lessig. Well, we lia<l uboui l.SOO strikers, as far as I cuii make a calcu- 
lation, that wore arrested durlnj^ (he strike. 

Ml*. IhioMPSoN. Well, start out and gi\e the facts about that, when tla* 
lirst arrest was made and for whai puniose, and by wliom. 

Mr. liKssjG. W('ll, the lirst arrests, to my knowledjj^*, I believe, was on the 
Jirst day of the strike. 1 b(‘li(‘ve there were a few l)o.\.s arrc^sted for marchinK, 
if I am not inistak(Mi, an<l I lH‘liev(* (hey were subsequently disc-harat'd. 

INTr. Thompson. I low many, if you know, uere marching at that time? 

Ml*. Lkssig. accordin;^ to (li(‘ report, it was stati'd that there' were soiiu' 

thnsi or four hundred. Whether that is true or not I don’t know ; that's all 
1 know about it; I was not with them. 

Mr. TnoMf'soN. ITow many were arrested, if you know? 

Mr. Lusmg. As far as I know, I Ix'lliwe there were only two or three, and t 
believ(' tlK'y W('r(' suhs«‘qu(‘nl ly diseharm'd, if 1 am not mistaloMi. 

]\lr. Thompson. What next arose, or what was done hy the authorities dur- 
ing? the strike? 

Mr. Lkssig. After that th(w arrested some for wuilkim: around llie null, 
pieketintt. 

Mr. T'hompson. "W'hat were the jiiekets charged with doitm^ and what was the 
result of those arrests? 

]\Ir. Lessig. Unlawful assembly, disorderly oomliud ; the,\ \mually ;j:ot Id 
days or if 10. If tlu'v hadn’t tlie .$10, they Kot 10 days. 

Mr. Thompson. IVliat other casis wiav llien* that wen* arresti'd other Ilian 
cliai’^es as to iiuhuvful assemblah:e and ilisonlerly coiidiiet? 

Mr, j.KssLG. Those w'ere the usual char^^es, eitln'i* uiilawfut asS(niiblaKe or 
disorder!;, conduct. 

Mr. Thompson. Won' you pn'seiit when tliose arrests weri' imn’e? 

IVfr. Lessig. No. 

Ml*. 'Lhomi'son. You sav from tlu' lu'Kdnninij of the strike to tlie end of tin' 
Strike there weiv about 1,800 people arrested? 

Mr, Lkssig. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How many wm*e lined ami liow many were jailcNl? 

Mr. Lkssig. lu the heyonniii;; (piite a immher startl'd to ]>ay their lines and to 
offset tliat and stop it, we told the people to jjco ahead and crowd the .iail until 
they hadn’t I'oom, and to stop ptiyiich^ liiu's; that if we paid the $10 every time 
they were arrested the city ollicers wonhl only be too Klad to enrich the city 
treasury and that the only w’ay to do away with that was to crowd the .jail — 
and that they did to the queen’s taste. 

Ml*. Thompson. Then you don’t know* what propoilion of the 1.800 were 
fined, and wdiat pro])ortion were dis<*harM(‘d? 

]\Ir. Lessig. No; 1 tH‘lh'\e the council could ^?lv(* you more information on tha^. 

Mr. Thompson. Welt. an>way, in what other manner of respect did you 
come in contact with (ho anthoriti(*s of the city, or with any other authorilK's'^ 

Mr. Lessig. We never came in contact with them, exi^'pl as I came into llu' 
halls; b('caus<' if T waiki'd on tlu' stre('t it would simply mean six montlis, 
for (liey would take me ovt'i* in the patrol wm^^ou— 1 kiKwv that wms a foregone 
contusion. 

Mr. Thompson. Why do you make that assertion? 

Mr. l.KssiG. W('ll. it S4‘emed Uiat they were laying for those who were taking 
an active ])art in Ihe strike. 

Mr. Thompson. What makes you think they wnto? What did they do any 
time that you wnto arrested, you and Mr. ilaywxKKl? Wlio else was arrested 
for taking an active jiart? 

Mr. Li-issio. Mr. Treska, the Italian speaker, was arreste4l about five times; 
Thitrick Qumlaii was arrestfxl probably four or live times, Mr. ]la,\W(M)d was 
arrested, and Miss Flyim was arrested four or five times. 

Mr. Thompson. Ami when tlu'se parth'S w'ere arrested, were they discliargtsl? 
Or how" were tliey treati'd? 

Mr. Lkssig. Itlost all wau-e placfnl under bail. 

Mr. Thompson. Police bonds? 

Mr. Lkssig. J’olice bonds, to appear ot tlie higher court. 

Mr. Thompson. And have tliose cases been tried or were they trkxl? 

Mr. I.KssTG. One or tw o of thmn wen* traxl, and the majority are still lamding. 
Mr, Hcott, Mr. Boyd, and Miss Flynn were trUM, and some were dis4'harg«l 
At Quinlan’s lirst trial the jury disagreed, at the second trial he wms <*mv 
vicLxl. In Scott’s case it was left, I lielieve, to the judge to devdde, and I 
think his case was reversed by the higher court. 
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AFr. Thompson. Did your ix'oplo <ui (his strike jiny feeling; toward tlii' 

city Jiiithoritios? Wliat was the attitude of tlie striki'rs and of your ollicials 
toward the city authorities? 

Air. IjEssto. AVell, at times our jieoole wi're \ery Fiostih', in fact, tlaw tliri^at- 
ened to Ix^eome so, and we laid a threat diuil of troulih' to lioid them in check. 

Air. d’lroMi'soN. Wdiy did tliey Ixvome liostil(‘, it yaw know? 

Air. Lessio. V\diy, at some of th(' times the otiicers became \er.\ ])intiil. 

Air. TnoiMPSoN. Tell us of a <*ase? 

All*. JiESsro. Well, tluu'e was oih‘ or tw’o caM‘s of tlu‘ strik(u-s beimj; brutally 
tri\at('d, and a casi' where a striki'rAs wib‘ was also assualtc'd by the olhccr, 
and the stt‘il':(‘rs Ix'came very hij;hly incensed. 

Air. TirovresoN. W'cux* those the only cases? 

Air. l.E.ssn;. .\nd then Ihm-e was an outsider — not a strikia*, but an outsid(M* - 
shot on his doorstep in the riverside section. 

All*. TnoMi>so\. W’hat otlxu* <*ase in<‘('ns(Ml tlu' pi'ople, if you know? 

Alt*. Lfssio. A\<‘1I, s<*v(‘ral of the ollicm’s siH'uu'd to discriminate in c('rtain 
ways as to arrirstin^^ Italians ami .lews, principally 

Air. Trio\i]*soN. d'his was a*strike involving 2.A,<)Pb ]xM>ph‘? 

All*. I. ESS 10 . Ah'S. sir. 

Air. TiroM rso.N. And smdi castes as tliose you ha\<‘ nu'utioned W'Oi’e numi'rb 
(•ally very fiwv? 

All*. Lessio. Yes; that is so. 

Air. M'noMcsoN. Put Just a case or two like that w'ould not iiu'cnse them? 

Air. liEssio. P.ul ev(M*y day w*e w*(u*e having more or h'ss dilliculty; some- 
tiiiK'S tlx're weri* (amf'S that were not reported; sometimes tlu' ofheers acted 
Aer\ brulally; and sometlnx*s there were arrests of oO, GO, and TO j^eople in 
a batch for iiicketlng a mill. 

Ah*. '^PiioM l’so^. d'hat w'as the gem'ral attitude of the jiolice, you moan to sa.N 

Air. T.e.^sio. A>s. sir. 

Air. TtroMi'SoN. Jml you kee]> any record of w*hat they did at that fiTue? 

All*. I.Essio. .\o; I ha\e not. 

Air. TrioMi’SoN. Put this gmieral attitude of tin* ]>eople, di<l you share in 
that yourself? 

Air. Lessio Well. T don’t know* that I did 

Air. dhioMPsoN. How* dill you feel; did you fe<d that Ihe police conducted 
th('ms(‘l\es as >ou would do a^ a jxiliceman. m* not? 

Air J I'ssio Well. 1 thought I could hav<‘ w'inked the other eyi' on many o<*- 
casions Alany ol thmn wer(‘ silk workers thenisihves a few* yeai*s ago. 

Air. TiO'MinsoN. What do you mean by “wanked the other eNe”? 

Air, Lessio Looked the other way. 

Air. Tiio:mpson. Why? 

Air. Lessio. (}iv(‘ the other fellow* a chance. 

Air. dhjoMPsoN. What to do? 

Air, Lessio. AAhdl. walk up and down; he w’as really doing nothing. They 
were slmidy tix) strict. No doubt about that. 

All*. Thomi’sox. AA'hat was the strictness ol the police due to, so far as you 
know, generally, was it due to thiMr own attitude tow*ard the strikers as 
men, or did it come trom other sources? 

Air, Lessio. AA'ell, 1 think a gnait deal of it was mostly the animosity against 
the foreign nation.ilitv of the i)eo]>le. 

Air. Thompson. W'liat were the i>olice; wx'ren’t the jiolice foreigner.s, too? 

Air. liEssio. AVh’ll, I daresay a gri'at many of them don’t regard tliemselves as 
such. They had been here a little bit ahead of the other fellow*, that’s all. 

Air. Thompson. AA’liat was the attitude of the strikers, it any. toward th(‘ 
otticials of the strikei*s and the membm*s of th(‘ city departments, if you know? 

Air. Lessio. AA'ell, 1 don't kmnv if I i‘\er heard any, outsidi^ of grumbling 
here and there that this one ami that one w*ould probably do something in 
order to bring about a settlement with the mills, and bring the strike to an end. 

Air. ’ITiompson. Well, did >ou at that time have any specitic complaints 
against the city authoritiirs as such? 

Air. Lessio. Well, we were very well satisfiixl that the manufacturers could 
get anything they w*anted from the police department. 

Mr. d'HOMPsoN. I know*, but that is a conclusion. What was that based on? 

Air. Lessio. AVell, take, for instance, the day that I got six months; I saw 
a manufacturer come walking out of the recorder’s room. 

Air, Thompson. What was th(‘ name of the recorder? 

Air. Lessio. Judge Carroll. 
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Mr. Thompson. Carroll? 

Mr. Lkssig. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiioMPSoN. What was .Iu(l^'(‘ Carroll’s attitude toward the workers? 

Mr. Lessk;. Always against them; heeause many times many of them would 
get $10 or 10 days when they hadn’t done anythin^^ by the facts in the case, 
whatever. 

Mr. TiioAipsoN. W<dl, i.s this feelinjj that you stale a [teneral feeling enter- 
tained aitiong the workei's? 

I\lr. Lessio. V('s, sir. 

Mr. Tiio.mpson. W(‘r(‘ there any other otilcials the workers had in mind? 

Mr. liKssm. Oh, thei'e might ha\e been one or two mentioned at different 
times wlnmi the' peoph' wer(‘ sort of embittered against, thinking ho W’as, 
perhaps, n'sponsible for their troubles. 

Mr d’lioM I'soN. Ila\e you looked up the records to see what the lines were 
against your i^is^ple? 

Mr. Lkssio No; I liave not. 

Mr. 'I’lioMPsoN. I think you statol that after a while you did formulate 
.SOUK' (h'lnaiids Wi'ih' tliose general demands against the nulls as a whole? 
And if SO. what were they? 

Mr. Livssio. Th(' geiu'ral dmnands that w'l're drafteil were for a shortening 
of tlie workday, the abolition of the three ami tour loom s\stem, and were 
di‘i\ing a price list as lU'ar uniform as we thought it was yiossible to get. And 
the workers presented it to the bosses for their consideration. 

Mr. Thompson. And the workers in eu<'h mill? 

Mr. Lkssio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Presi'iited it separati'ly to each boss? 

Mr. Taossro. Vi's, sir. 

Mr. ThoxMpson. Wiiat was the result of those di'inands? 

Mr. Lesmo. The usual n'ply was that tln'y would have nothing to do “with 
you nor hold nor give \ou no answer until y«)U conu' back in tin' mill as you 
went out, and tlu'n we will treat with you.” 

Mr. Thompson. Was that the tinal conclusion of the matter? 

Mr. Lkssio That was tlu' tinal conclusion of the matter; that wuis the reply 
that tlu'y always received. 

Mr. Thompson. Did the strike end? 

Mr. T.ksski. It did not. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it still on? 

Mr. Le.ssio. W('ll, the 

Mr. Thompson (int(*rrupting). Has the strike ended? 

Mr. la'.ssio Wi'll, the strike, to my mind, has not ended yet. 

Mr. Thompson. It has not? 

Mr T.kssk;. No, sii*; simply deferred. 

Mr. Thompson. The workers g('n<*rally have gone ha<‘k to work? 

Mr. Lkssio. (h'nerally, tlu' W(»rkers have gone back to work. 

JMr. Thompson. Are tlu'y using any other iiK'thods of striking other than 
quitting the work? 

Mr. Lk.ssig. Oh, yes; what we call passive resistance. 

Mr. Thomi’son. What lorm is that taking? 

I\lr. Lkssig Sometimes they strike on the job. 

l\Ir. Thompson, Y’es. 

Air. Lksstg. Stay in the mill and refuse to work f(»r a couple of hours; send 
a cominitti'e down to see the linn; and, if tlu*y can not gad any satisfaction, 
continue to work a couple <lays and repeat the .same system the next day. 

Air. Thomp.son, What else? 

Air. Lkssig. 1 don’t know, unless some might be slackening up on production 
a bit. 

Air, Thompson. Is it within the policy of your organization to destroy goods 
in the making; for instanci*, do poor W'ork? 

Air. Lkssig. You say is 

Air. ’ITioMPsoN ( interriqiting) . Where you have a grie\ance and it has not 
been adjusted to your .satisfaction, is it a part of the yiolicy of your organiza- 
tion, as you say, to quit any job and do slow work — le.ssen yiroduction? Is it 
also a part of your [lolicy to malce poorer goods — try to destroy the goods in 
the making? 

Air. Lkssig. Wi'll, w’e do not make any hesitancy sometimes to say to do 
those things in order to gain your demands. We have been frank to admit it. 

Air. Thomp.son. Yes. 
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l\Ir. IvE.ssiG. Other i)eoi)le h;i\o deiio it, hut lune not admitted it. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it part of the i)oliey? 

Mr. I.iEssi(}. Ye.s. 

Mr. Thompson. Was tliat cjirried on in any of the nulls hm-e at the time of 
^ tills strike, after iieople lia<l gohc iiaek to work? 

Mr. Lessig. Not to my knowledjte. It was never l>iou;^ht to my knowledge, 
at any rate. 

JNfr. Thompson. When you say the strike is laadly on still, what do on mean? 

INIr, J.-ESS 1 G, We have two strikes on iHua* in Paterson now. 

IVir. Tiio^fPSON. Part of the original strike? 

Mr. IjKssig. W(dl, they liave been extended o\(m* from one thing to another; 
wlu're a promise ]H‘aet i(*ally given was not ac(*(‘i)ted. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlu're your numihms were w'orn out and liad to go hark to 
w’ork, and they went liaek to wmrk with a reservation? 

Mr. Lessig. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Thompson. Inl('nding to take up the struggle Inter on? 

i\Ir. Lessig. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Tho.mpson. Has the stiike resulted, so far as a ou know% in any benefit 
to the w'orkm’s? 

Mr. Tu'Ssig. In som(‘ eas(‘s. In some <*ases lh<*y ha\e si'ciiri'd a shorter 
Avorkday. 

]Mr. dhroArT'soN. What, for instam'<‘? 

]\Ii’. T.essic. We haA(' .som<‘ mills lunning niiu‘ houis. 

Mr. Thompson. What mills? 

^Ir. Lessig Sehuh Miehels; another <oii<‘ein on Pi-omhvay is running 
nine hours. 

Mr. Tihuipson. I[oav many do they employ? 

JMr. iacssiG. In th(‘ ladgliborhood of 4.1 or 10. 

Mr. Thomi'son. llow' many liours b(‘for(' tlu* strike? 

iNIr. l>EssiG. Fiftv-ti\e. 

i\Tr. dhioMPsoN. How man.A hours do tlayv work on Siiturday? 

Mr. Lesstg. Lour and one-half 

Mr. Thompson. J<"'our ami oiu'-half? 

ISIr. Lessig. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'Thompson. Wdiat oIIkm' nulls? 

Mr. Lessig. Sehuh Miehels and Van Kaalle; tlau-e is the T^ean, in Summit, 
tlie silk mill down tlu'ia*, Avhieh is a ]>art of this oi ganization lu're ; they gained 
a short! 1 Avorkday ; and '’I’aAlor cK. PriiMlsam; tiu' Pnited Silk (V>. had the 
luiK'-hour day and they are fighting to retain it They ar(‘ eompidled to go 
on strike again. The ItosimlKdni, the Augusta silk mili, they hav<‘ been lain- 
nlng nine hours a day, and th(‘y Avant('d to put tlumi on 10, and sueei'ediMl for 
aAvlnle and are now' striking for nine hours Thma* wma‘ a numlau' of shops 
indu('(al them to come baek on the ju-oniise that th(\v would gad nin<‘ hours, and 
tlK'y Avi're foolish (Mioiigh to fall and Avere put baek on 10 

Mr 'THOAfT’soN. About how' many of (he p(‘oL)h‘ in tlu* shops you have named 
get niiu’-hour days? 

Mr. Lesstg. Where the Aveavers get it, th<\v all get it now. 

^Ir. Thoaipson. Hoav many AVOTiId that includ(‘’ 

Air la <;ssiG. In the neighborhoofl of ‘dfiO or M(M); that is, including all em- 
jiloAC'OS. Put tlu're are other jilaees outsiile of P.iterson that gained the nine- 
hour day; for instance, Nhwv York ami (lom])ton; they arc running nine hours 
now as a result of the struggh' here 

Air, Thompson. Ri-ferring again to the acti\iti!‘s of tlu' iiolice, you men- 
tioned something abfuit a hall that you had a imnding in. What was that? 
I don’t belnw’e you brought that out. A'ou rnentiomsl something about the 
ditlleulty in the meeting hall. 

Mr. Ltcssig. AVell, Ave used to Imld a meeting evtu-y day in Turn Hall, and we 
had leased that building, and paid so much a day, .so much a AA'eek, and the 
poliee used to come over there sometimes, and at various times they made 
themselves very obnoxious. I know on one particular occasion I expected a 
idot to break out over the bad judgment of a couple of imm in the rear part of 
the hall, and they Avent so far as to close the hall, forbid the proprietor from 
allowing us to hold meetings in that hall. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you stopiied from liohling your meetings there? 

Air. Lessig The halls Avere locked against us. We Avere forced then to meet 
out in the open air. 
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I\Ir. Thompson. Out in tlio open air? 

Mr. Lpssui. We liad no ehoiee. 

Mr. Tjjompson. W ere you molested there? 

Mr. l.ESSKi. Tliey used to send tlieir ollieers on tlie j^roiind 

Ml*. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Cdiairmau. 

(>)miiussioner ]u.^^ON. W'lien did you join the I. W'. W.? 

Mr. l.EssiG. Wlu'n I joined it? 

Commission^’ Le\non. Ye.s. 

Mr. i.EssKi. I joitu'd it around back in lOOo. 

^Ir. '’I'homi'son. Had you been a member ot any labor m-^mnizal ion befon' 
that V 

Mr. Lessk;. I tlnnk I had been a few years before Unit. I was a nuanbia- 
ot Llie Lniled TeNliie W’orkers. 

Mr. 'fiioMPsoN. "ion are a textile workiT in your business? 

Mr. Lessk;. Yes, sir. 

( toiiinus^ioiier J.ennon. Did any of the men wdio spoke in public for tlu' 
I. W'. W. eaiupamn hei-e mlvocale viohmci’ in I heir speiH-lnEs? 

Ylr. Lj.ssio. 1 mwer heard any of them advocate viobsKe in thmr sjKaiches. 

Commissioner I.exnon. They did not mhocate what >oii call sabotage, or 
au.\tlnn)4 of that charactm’? 

Mr. Lessk;. I belnwe one man was charged with having slatiMl to the w'ork- 
ers lliat the> should use sabota;te, but 1 believe that that was the week that 1 
was up in jail. 

Commissionei’ Le.xnon, You were in Jail? 

Mr. Lessk;. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner TaiNxoN. That is m»t sui]>risina, if you wm-e in jail. 

Mr. IjEssig. 1 didn’t laair that. Otherwise, I was chairman ol the im'etin;^ 
every day. 

Mr. '^riio.MPsoN. Are you working: in Massachusetts now? 

Mr. Lns.-,K;. 1 am a<'liii|; as secreiaiy of the National I nion of Textile W ork- 
ers at the present time. 

Mr. Thompso.n. You are up there temporarily? 

Mr. Lessig. Temporarily. 

CommissioiuM’ O'Conneei.. W'hat was the cause of the slip in tlie I. W. W'. 
that eaiis"d this (dnca^o and Didroit faction, those two factions? 

Mr. Lesske Well, it was tlu‘ (piestion of a political clause in the jireambhe 

Commissioner O’Connell. WTiat was that? 

Mr. Lessig. W'ell, that Hie workin;^ class must cona^ toKether on tla* jioiitic.d 
as well as on the economic lield, and that clause was strickmi out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Doesn’t jour faction believe in a jioliLical lield? 

Mr. Lessig. W’e do not bother our heads about it. 

i\Ir. Thompson. You bothered jour heads to the extent of disagreeing with 
the Detroit faction? 

Mr. l.ESsiG. That was in order to have iKUtce in the organization. 

(Commissioner 0’(Jonnell. And they oi-ganiz(‘d a new faction of tla^ I. W’. W. 
simply hecaiise the ohhT faction would not put in its constitution the political 
action that was neces.sary. 

Mr. Lessig. Tliat convention had eliminated that clause? 

Commissioner 0’(joNNELL. Dimes your faction believe in it or not? 

Mr. [.ESsiG. W'ell, vv<^ don’t bother about it, W'e leave evi'ry man to use his 
own judgment, if he wants to go to polities. 

Commissioner (J’(A)nnell. Has the Detroit faction got political action in its 
platform? 

Mr, IjESsig. ^o I believe. 

Commissioner D’Connell. One of your oflieer.s of your orgiinization, as 1 
recall il — I may not (piole him correctly, hut he aiifieared before Hie commis- 
sion in New York and said that the 1. W. W’., as he remembered it, did not 
believe in political action of any kind, and would not trust Hie alTairs of their 
organization or of themselves iiulividuallj’ to [loliticians or to politics. Is that 
your position? 

Mr. Lessig. That is my position. 

Commissioner O’CMnnell. Then the only ditTm-ence between yonr factions is 
u question of political action? 

Mr. Lessig, That is all. 

Mr. 'Lhompson. Aiv you acting together or otherwise? 

Mr. Lessig. Well, f ht‘liev(' otherwise vv<‘ gid along jii'i'tly well togelluT. 

(Jommissioner Co.mmons. Did this split in the national organization have 
anything to do with the trouble here in i’utersou? 
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IVIr. Lks.su;. Oil, no. 

CoinniissioiK'i- Commons. Did tho American Fe<lenUion of Labor or^^anlzers, 
or the UnitiMl Textile Workers, send any orpiiuzers down here during tho 
trouble? 

Mr. Lesstg. Only so fur as T know about that meeting tl\ey arranged ui) 
ther(‘ in the uianory, and I believe they nnnle an attempt at tliat time to get 
people enough to put on some stunblanee of an oi’ganizat ion, and through them 
lhat they would then go and settle the strike witliout the sanction of the great 
mass who were on strike. 

Mr. TjTOMrsoN. 1 think it was stated here tliis morning lhat that nns'ting 
wais brokim up by one ol your organizers or sjieakers. 

jNlr. Llssig. W('11, tlmt statement w'as iin'orrc'ct in tins wa\: Tlu^y stated 
that we liad come down there for the evident pui-j>ose of breaking tin' nuH'ting 
up. That was not true. We had advised the p<a>i)le to kei'p away, but llu'y 
insist(‘d th(*y were going to go thm-e to laair, and when we got ip) ther(‘, w'h< n 
they got up, they could not get any semblance of order and they ri'pm'sted our 
organizer at the tune to g('t up on the iilatform and get tlu' crowd to onha* 
for them, and when he got up on th('> platform lu- <lid g(‘t order, but he askial 
them in the meantime, “Will you giN<‘ us a laairing,’’ and tiny said, “No; you 
(an't be luaird her(\” And he iiolilied the (a-owd to that eth'ct, with the result 
that lln\v all marctual out of the hall with tin' exception of iirobably a thousand 
or tAvo who stayed to lingm* and really did, perhaps, to some extent, interrupt 
the meeting. 

Commissioner (Commons. What is the issue between your organization and 
the Lmtod Textih' Workers? 

IMr. Lesski. d'h(‘ only issue is in the form of organization. We belie\i‘ in 
one lug union, and tlu'y bi'lieve in dividing the work(‘r.s up into various crafts- - 
and I beliiwe that is. widl, not the priiuapal reason. 

Mr. TTiom psoN. J>ut still they provide for organizing everybody in a short 
lime into ditler^mt lo<*als of tlu* same gmieral organization. 

iMr. Lessig. Y('s, sir; but (hat does not agn^e with our idea of organization. 
We say that where there is an injury to one there is an injury to all. 

Comimssioner ('omaions. They have a local, say, of loom fixers, weavers, 
twisl(M-s, and all the way down. You w'ould not distinguish bctw'een them? 
You would hav(' th(' loom fixers in the same room witli the w'eavm’s? 

Mr. Tuvssig. Yes, sir. 

Coirmiissioner Coaimons. Is that tlie way you conduct all your meetings, 
tlien, h<ive them all t<igether? 

Mr. T.’-stg. Yes, sir; wa^ tidl tluaii an injury to one is an injury to all; tliat 
one braiicii can not expist to Ixdter its condition at the injury to anolluT 
branch, and they simply resolve tlumiselves into jnrisiliidiorml (piarrels. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you thid that tlie Italians and Jews are dinieult 
to organize and keep in an organization? 

IMr. Lessio. Well, to a certain extent they are, for the reason tliey are un- 
familiar w'lth the language, and it is the fiair of losing tladr job; job cowuirdicix 
^.riiey are not so familiar with tlu‘ language t(f go around and ask for jobs at 
dilfermit iilaces, and tlie bosses make every at tempi to (’imsli any effort or 
attempt at organization. Jliey simply stick to and won’t allow it to exist if 
tli(‘y can possibly help it. 

Commissioner Comaions. Why do you say that the police attacked the 
It<aliaiis and Jiwvish people more tluin other nationalities? 

Mr. Lessig. Well, every one blamed it on the Jews jxnd Italians fur having 
been responsible for tlie strike. Tin* yiuir Ix'fore tben^ bad been a strike and 
tliey called it a Jew’ strike, and last year they call<‘d it iin Italian strike. 

fiomriiissioner Comaions, What proportion of yonr membership here are Eng- 
lish speaking? 

Mr. J^EssTG. Oh, about 10 jier cent; that Is about all there is, 10 per cent 
English speaking. 

Mr. Thompson. Di<l you have speakers for each of the languages? 

Mr. IjKssig. As near as we could get them. Of course, we had never had any 
llounianians or Syidans; once w’e had a Syrian, I believe, or a Roumanian, 

Commissioner (ioAiAioNs. Du you find as a matter of fact Unit English speak- 
ing and the skilled trades, work together in the same organization, cooperale, 
in your organization? You say you believe in one big unioh, all meeting to- 
gether and doing business togetlier? 

Mr. I.EssiG. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Coaimons. Do you find they vrork together? 
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Mr. Lessig. Well, we believe they can be made to harmonize when they 
understand. 

Commissioner Commons. You are a weaver, 1 believe? 

Mr. Ta:ss[(i. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (X)mmons. Do you find that the Italians and the other weavers 
work to.aether with Enj^listi-speakiiiK weavers? 

Mr. Lessio. Well, they Avork losether. You Avill fiml differtmt iiationalties 
line up, one alonjj^sidc of the other, mixed and jumhled to^otlu'r — .b'w, Kalian, 
(Jerman, l*olaek, Austrian, Syrian, Roumanian, Irish, ICncjlish, they all look 
alike. 

Commissioner Comaions. Do you have any policy of making any ai^reenionts 
with the emplou'rs? 

;Mr. T.Essm. ^\’(dl, aav have come to the conclusion that it A\as not ^ood policy 
to make an a;^re('m<Md, Ixs'ausi* llu'y A\ould not keep it anyway. 

f'omniissioner ('oaiaions. That is your only reason, is it? 

IMr. Lesskj. Well, principally. We don’t believe Ave oiiaht to have our hands 
tied. AN’e heliiw'o Ave ou}i:ht to be free to take advantae:(‘ of ('very opportunity, 
the same as he do(\s. 

Commissioner (’ommons. Is your reasoning: like that Avhic'h the loom fixers 
]iaA('? TIk'.v make no a?:r('ement — is it a similar reasoninu;? 

Mr. Lesstg. Well, the loom tixer sim'Ius to occipiy for th(* iin'si'iit time a litth' 
jiosition of advantajxe, and if some felloAV Avill otK'r him a dollar or two a AV('('k 
more, ho AVill drop this felloAV and go some jilace else and act it. If tlu' em- 
plo.A(T can gi't some oiu* to take his place it is all njrht. Kut he practically 
tells him, “Cive me the momw and 1 Avill stay Ih'K'” 

Commission^’ Coaiaions. M'hat is the difference bc'twei'ii their a.itreeiiK’nt s 
or their attitude toward aitreements and yours? 

^Ir. la.ssiG. In some casi's tla'y si^m aai'eenu'iils ; lik(' tin' oik' thi'y siamed 
up in Ilc'iiry Doherty’s, the textile AAorkers. At an> rat(', tlu'y aiv' (me of tlx' 
organization. 

Commissioner Coaimons. They si^mcxl an agreement for the loom fixers? 

Mr. Lehsig. I don’t knoAV A\h(‘tb('r the loom fixin-s took jiart, but tlie Cniti'd 
Textile W'orkers, Avith Avhicb they are afliliated, simu'd that agreement. 

Commissioner Coaimons. That covered the Aveavers? 

I\rr. Lessig. Y('s, sir. 

Commissioner Comaions. You stand opposed to such an a^'reement co\(‘rin%' 
the Avenvers? 

Mr. Lessig. Posit ivc'ly, 

(k)mmissioner Coaiaions. 'Would you expect to jtet an employer to gPf* y<*u 
the conditions that you ask for unless lu' has som<‘ umU'rslandiim" that you Avill 
furnish him Avork steadily as Imp; as tlu' aaiax'iiK'nt lasts? H<»av (*an he afford 
to make any a^trc'ement A\ith you at all if you take that position? 

]\rr. I.EssiG. liow' do('S h(‘ do lawv a\ h(*n he has no organization in his placi'? 
lie iK'ver knoAvs Avhether lie is itoinj? to have a Avalkout or not, Avheii he has no 
orjianization. 

(’ommissioium (kiMAioNs. Do you know if h(' has an organizixl shop that stays 
diirin;:: the period of the aarcs'inent? 

l\Ir. la'.ssiG. Not only that, but even if tlic'y had no aareenu'nt, if they Avero 
oraainlzed, th(' chanc('s are tluw Avould try to arrive at sonu' sc'lth'inent b('for(‘ 
lluw Avould strikt\ Avlu'reas if tlK've is no organization tlu'y .simply hav(' no 
(‘iioke in the matter but to strilce lirst and (hmiand afti'rAvards. They are no — 
they have no choice. They are not alloA\ed to organize. 

Commissioner CoAiAroNS. TIu'U your position is that six'in.!,^ that the loom fix- 
<'rs do not make any a?:re(mi<Mit, th(\v <’an settle up their disputes Avith the 
employer bi'fore tlu'y strik(\ is that it? Noav, if you could or^nanize the shop 
^ oil Avould do the .same' as the loom fixi'rs do? 

Mr. I.EssiG. I‘erhaps I Avould ; Ave mi^rht lie able to at least have more order 
and system in organization. That is the reason Avhy aag have double the 
proposition in maintainimJt order and .system. 

Commissioner (’oajmons. IkH*auso you do not liaA'e control over the shop? 

]\Ir. I^ESsiG. That is the idea; you can not get it. As soon as the employer 
finds out that his Avorkers are or'Jtanized, he immediately be^iins to Aveed tbem 
out, and that frustrates all atti'rnpt. Tlume is only one attempt to or^nize 
them, and that is to get them on strike and take tlie chan(.*c of organizing 
and Avinning. 

Commissioner Coaiaions. Do you attack any importance to this point made by 
the emjiloyers, that the conditions are such, so much Avorse in Penn.sylvanla 
that they can not afford to give your demands here? 
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IMr. Lesstg. And they own tlic mills in Pennsylvania. They own annexes. 

( 'Ommissioner Commons. Well, they mij^ht move their entire businesses over 
to Pennsylvania. 

]\Ir. Lessig. Like the New Knj^land mainifaetur<‘rs mo\ed jlaan down South. 

Commissioner Commons. You attach no imiiortaiiee to that, do >ouV 

I\rr. Lesstg. Positively not. 

Commissioner Commons. Y"ou say they could accept your thnnands and go 
ahead and do business here? 

]Mr. Lesstg. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner ('oivrisroNs. Do you think that the sole reason for refusing to 
accept your demands? 

Mr. Lessig. Well, I have never heard it stated. Tlu'y simjily would make, 
pive no otlier answer. Tliere were various meetinjrs tliat wer(‘ calh'd by tlu‘ 
city ofhcials for tlie purpose of trying to see if some settlement could not b(‘ 
brought about, and their only rejily was tlH\v would have nothing to olTer. 

( 'onimissioner Commons. Ldd you oi>erate four looms? 

]Mr. Lessig. Well, I think I did operate four looms, but it was not called a 
foiir-looiti job; it wais calhal a two-loom job. About 10 or 12 yi'urs ago one 
man used to run one of those looms, and I was running two. Th(‘y started tliei’o 
by ])utting in first tw’o 24-looms; they started that, w'lth a .lacipiard, five or six 
shuttles. If that w'us not a four-loom job, I don’t know' what was. 

Commissioner C'ommons. You refer to the more lasauit operation of ])utting 
on the clietiper work with tlu? four looms in jdace of two. That was simply, 
as I iin<l(‘rsland it, a complicated kind of .lacquaid loom, it was hard work? 

Mr. Lessig. Well, that is where tlu'y make the start. It is just as Mr. 
Doherty stated, you only start it on plain work, as an entering wedge, and 
there is no limit to what a man can do. We know' that he got them up tlu^re, 
Aveavers came and gave nu^ the list of goods they were making in there, 
and told me the weaviu'S w('n‘ l.\ing down IxdwaHui the looms betw’een P2 and 
1 and trying to get some rest, 'fhat was the ri^ason for the strike. It was a 
<lu(‘stion of tw'O looms at th(‘ four-loom pric(‘ or quit. 

(A)mmissioner Commons. You consider running a loom, as a Aveaver, is Aei-y 
trying Avork? 

Mr. l.EssiG. Positively it is. 

Commissioner Commons. In Avhat Avay? 

i\lr. Lessig. It is tedious A\ork, and a man’s nerve must be on tlu* tmise all 
day, am lu' has to be right there on the jol) Avith tlu; Avork he does. First, Ave 
]uil on 1'* niches AAide, then 21 inches A\ide, and then od, and now they run (lirtH' 
thirty-sixts in oiu‘ loom. Some, they hav(‘ tAVO thirty-sixes, and noAV they an; 
going to give them tour llO-inch looms. Th(\y liav(‘ doubled up in the Avork in 
iwery A\ay, and to no advantage to the Aviaiver. 

Commissioner (’ommons. Have not tlu^ looms been iiiqiroved during this 
proci'ss of Incnaising the amount of Avork*^ 

Mr. Lessig. I have Ikhui AV(*aving for the last 30 years, }ind I liave seen little 
ImproA'ement in the loom since 1880. 8toi) motion on the outside if the thread 
breaks out it has Ikhui the onl.v great one 

( ’ommlssioner Commons. Isn’t that a a cry great one? It stops a machine as 
soon as (he tliread breaks. 

Mr. Lessig. Y(‘s, sir; but in soim* of the looin-i you <an not usi‘ that. It in- 
terhuH'S a\iI1i the fabric. 

Commi.ssioner Commons. You say, tlnm, that the intimsil.A of the A\ork, the 
hardship of the Avork, has gn'atly iuereasisl, do you? 

Mr. Lessig. It is a sun* thing that a man can not do tAvo tilings as (aisy as 
lie can do one. TAvice the amount of Avork that his father or forefather did 
25 or 30 years ago; .a on do tAvice tiie amount. d’he.A used to run om* loom; 
noAv they are running tAvo, tliree, four. 

Comrnissioiicr Commons. What Avages did you get as a skilled man, Avhen 
^ou called yourself a skilled man 30 years ago? 

IMr. Lessig. Weil, I AA’as not Avorking in the silk then ; 1 Avas Avorking in 
< otton. 

Commissioner Commons. Go back to when you started on silk. 

I\Ir. Lessig. I never became a Aveaver until 1 was probably twenty-odd years 
old, but I Avas Avorking around the mills all the time. 

Commissioner Comaions. Hoav long ago since you started silk AA'eaving? 

Mr. Lessig. I came to Ihiterson in 1002. 

(Ymmilssioner Commons. What Avere you earning then, in 1002? 

Mr. Lessig. I guess about tlie same as last year. There Avasri't much differ- 
ence. 
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Commi-ssionor Commons. What \v(‘ro the eanihif^s by weeks? 

IMr. Lkssig. I listed to averaj^e $l.‘hr>() or $14 a wwk. 

('Commissioner (k>MMONs. On bi'oad silk? 

Mr. Lkssig. Yes, sir. 

(\)mmissioner Commons. did you avera^re prior to this strike? 

I\Ir. I.ks.siG. I b(‘liev(^ tlie last six monlhs I had tigured it out and found I 
run a little above the average', probably $1. 

Commissioner (Commons. About $13 50? 

IMr. Lkssig. About $1150; but (hen 1 had l>igger am^ heavier jobs. 

Commissioner ('ommons. So tiiat in 10 yi'ai \oin‘ wagi's ima-eascMl about 
$1 a wei'k? 

IMr. T;i:ssi(i. If you say increased ; I was doing miieh more Mork. 

CommissioiKT Commons. You say tin* work was doubled, but I want (he 
wages. 

Mr. l.EssiG. About $1. 

(Commissioner Commons. You elainu'd .\ou worked double, and yet are in- 
creased $J ? 

IMr. I.KssiG. Not much more; oidy about a dollar. 

Commissioner ('ommons. Only about a dollar? 

Mr. Lkssig. That is all. 

('ommissiom'r Coaimons. At that lime you were running one loom, were you? 

Mr. Lkssig. Yes, sir. 

('ommissiom'r (’ommons. Now, at (his lime, Ikov many -were you running? 

Mr. I.iKSKT(;. Two. 

(’omiiiissioniu’ (’ommons You were running two looms? 

Mr. Lfgstg. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. 'L'liosi* two were automatic? 

Mr. Lkssig. No. sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Wliat? 

Afr. Li.ssig. No, sii’; (he same kind of a loom. 

Commissioner (’ommons. The same loom? 

Mr. liKssiG. Tlie same loom. 

Coniinissioiu'r Commons. Was it tlu' sanu' kind of goods? The same quality? 

Mr. Lkssig. Praeiieally the sanu^ <'lass of fabric. 

Coniiiiissioner Commons. 3’h<' sanu' fabric? 

I\Tr. Lkssig. Praeiieally tin* same. 

(’omniissioner Commons. Was llu're any dilTen'nec' in the si/,e of (lie elolli as 
it went tlirougb ; tbe same picks? 

Mr. Lkssig. No, sir. I lliink it ba.s run about i»rel(y near uniform, same num- 
ber of picks and same grade* of goods. 

(■’ommissioner (Commons. What firm dnl \on work for 10 yi'ars ago? 

Mr. lacssiG. 1 think 10 y(‘ars ago about (Ins turn* I ])elie\e 1 was working for 
a firm knowm a.s Parstow% MeC’olluin & Pos(, and they were making plain goods. 

(Coniiiiissioner Commons. That is where you were gelling lliat amount of 
wmges? 

IMr. Lkssig. About tliat, I judge. 

(’onmiissioiK'r CoMiioNS. AVhal firm W'ere you working for just before tbe 
strike? 

l\lr. Lkssig. lienjamin K. Daviil. 

Coniiiiissioner Commons. And tbe work on tbe two kinds of work was prac- 
tically the same? 

]\fr. Lkssig. Oh, no. There is quite a big difference between one and the 
other. 

('ommissioner Commons. 1 mean the kind of work and on the machine wais 
practically tbe same? 

Mr. liKssiG. No, sir. Two dilTc'reiit sljles of loom. One plain loom and the 
otlior was a box, willi three or four shuttles on each side, box raises up and 
closes down in order to let tlu* different colors go through to make stripes. 

(A)mmissionpr Commons. You could turn out twice tbe output and had to 
■work twice as bard? 

IMr. Lkssig. If you run one to-day and run two tbe next, you must do twice 
the same amount of work. 

Commissioner (Commons. It may mean the machine has to do too much work? 

Mr. Lkssig. You havi* one running in front of you and one running in back of 
you and you have to waliii tliom both. If yon work with one and wmteh it 
you can’t at the same time l>e watching another one back of you. 
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Coinmisslonor Commons. How di<l tlio employ ors ovor yon to the point 
where tlioy foret*(l you to run two looms whore you formerly had been run- 
nint? one? 

Mr. Lkhstg. r>y the same methods and y>roeess IMr. DoluTty is uslnp to-day, 
by appealing to the hungriness of tlie worker aii<l making him believe that lie 
is always going to oonlimie on making that amount of money, but letting him 
make ,$10 or $15 a week mor<‘ for a short jieriod and after awhile wlu*n the 
stnH'ts are full luu-e W(*av(* 4 .\ai-ds for tin' saiiu* iiriee as tlu'v are N\(.auing two 
to-day. And he state/l la‘ was iiayiiig siv and a half he was paying 

six and a half, he had reduced the yirici' ol 10 <'en(s down to live and a ludf and 
then put it up again to six and a half. H(‘ wants to tell tlie truth. 

CommissioiK'r Commons. You say he did that at the same time without hav- 
ing to ])ut in any substantial imjirovements in tli<‘ inaehinery ? 

Mr. Lkssiu. Nd)t iuat(‘rially worth (*onsidering. 

( 'oiiunisshuHU' ('ommons. ^diat is all. 

Cliairnuin MkvLsir. M’here were you born, Mr. Lessig? 

]\lr. Lkssjg. I was born in l*hilad<‘lphja. 

Chairman AVai.mi. llow^ long have >ou lived in Ihiterson? 

Mr. Ij.ssiu. T eauK^ to Paterson, 1 b«4ie\e, in the fall of J902. 

(diairrnan Walsh, llaw^yoii a family and ehildreii? 

Mr. Lksskl Only a wifi'. 

(diairman W\lsit. No children? 

]\lr. Lksskl No, sir. 

Chairman W'alsh. How' long was the gi-aiid Jur\ in s<‘SKion, if you know, dur- 
ing tlu‘ tim(‘ tJi(' striK(‘ was in jirogress? 

Mr. Lksskl 1 beiiexe the grand jury w'as in s<*ssi<m all tlu‘ time, if I am not 
mistalo'ii. 

Clialniiaii Walsh. W(*re there any memhers of your organization uiion the 
gi-aml Jury? 

IMr. Lksskl Oh, no. 

Chan man Wai.sh. \Vere tlaua^ anv of the num who had been working in the 
nulls, hut w'ho had gone out on strike, on the grand jury? 

Mr. Lksskl Not to my know'ledgic 

Chairman M'alsh. Mhua* tlH‘r(‘ any memfu'rs of your organization on any of 
t h(' jietit jut K'S 1 hat tried t ho'-i' e:is<‘s in any of t Im‘ <‘oui ts? 

Mr. Lksskl Not that I remember. I don't reimunher having sooi any, and t 
was lip llii'i't' at those trials. 

Chainiiin Wvksh. Is Ihere any statement that you wish to volunteer to the 
eoinmissK-ii, touehing upon the industrial situation in ihiterson, what might or 
might not he eaus(‘S of industrial unrest? <>r do you desire to amplify or explain 
^>onr testimony lu'riUolore given in any w’ay? If you do, you may do it howl 
JMr. Lksskl I don't think 1 ha\e anything further, outside of W'hloh I stab'd 
that the (-auso of the strike was overwork ami underpay. 1 om positive that if 
all those weavm’S were making a wis'k T don’t knoAV of anv silver-tongued 
orators that could have hi'might them out on strike on tlu' 2,)th day of i^^ebruary. 

(''ommis'^ioiier Lkxnon. I\Ir. Lessig, 1 ha\e read in a uuinher of publications, 
allegiMl to have eonu' Iroiu ])eop!e that you repn‘sent--the organizat ion that you 
represent — thi‘ silk nianufaet ures in some instaneos, at any rate, in iind about 
Paterson, was made oi a eonsidei‘al)h' part of other material than side. Is that 
true? Is any such statimient warranteil? 

IMr. Licssro. I only know^ w'hat from the other d\('rs who worloMl tlu're stated, 
that they adulterated it with dllTerent ingredimits, what they called dynamite, 
iron, red Iron. 

Commissioner Lknnon. You have no knowledge of the matter yourself? 

Mr. Lksskl They themselves admitted that they used w'hat it eoritaineil. 
They tried to justify it bei'ause the customers w'aMt<Hl It. 

Comiiii.ssiouer Lknnon. Win iiu'aii the em]'doy»‘r.s admittc’d the st.iteineiit? 

]\Ir. Lesskl That they adulterated the silk. They got 3 pounds back when 
they sent a pound to be ilyed. 

Conimis.sioner Lknnon. What doc'.s adulteration mean? 

Mr. Lessig. Adulteration of silk simply means they send a pound of silk to 
the dyehoiise. If it Is dyed, it means they w'on't get more than a pound back, 
and you may lose; but if they send back 2 pounds or 2i pounds or 3 pounds, it 
menus that they have added something to make that silk heavier. 

Commissioner T.ennon. T>oes that add to the appearance so that a customer 
in buying would prefer that to the silk that had been dyed without any such 
adulteration? 
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Ml*. Les8ig. Well, it Ls uboiit the ease, Sinue one, If you go into a cotton-cloth 
mill, and when the cotton comes olf the loom it is very line, but after it has been 
sized and weighted it makes it feel quite — about twice as heavy. A pure-dye 
silk IS \ery tine, but when you get it with adulteration you think you have got 
about three times the Jimoiint of silk, but when you hang it in the closet for 
about three months there is ribbon lelt instead of broad silk. 

Commissioner O'Conm-ll. Have ^ou published any pamphlets giving the cost 
of your strlkeV 

Mr. Lessiq. No, sir. 

CommissioiH'r 0’(’oi\mje. lly \oluntary receipts and otherwise? 

i\Ir. Lessig. Yes, sir. 

Commis.sioner (I’Con^ell. And e\i>endduresV 

Mr. I.Essm, Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner ()‘tAn\i\hi.L. Wlieie the mone> went? 

Ylr. iiEssiG, Not a clear itemized rep<n‘t, tiecause it would have cost about 
$1,200 to issue it. 

(,'ommi.ssioner O'Con^lel. Jlavo jou got an> thing m la-inli'd form or manii- 
scri])t lorm tliat >ou could turn over to this (mninissionV 

Mr. Lessig. We have the imblished a<'coun(ant’s report. 

CommlssioiuT O'Co.nnele. lii what sliaiie is that? Is that just one record 
lik'd with ,vou? 

Mr. Lessig. One report; he had gone over e\('rything and lound evcr^v tiling 
satislactory and correct that we had spi'iit. 

Commissioner U'Connele. Wlu're is that? 

Mr. Lei-sig. That (an lie lound, 1 believe, at the headquarters. 

Commissioner U'tjoNMja-. In Chicago, lu'adquarters in Clncago? 

Ylr. Lessig. No, sir; heri' in I'ati'rson. 

Cliairman Walsh. Are thcic any more' (jm'slions? 

(No resiionse. ) 

Chairman \\ \lsii. Call ^our next witiu'ss. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. BUDOIPH KATZ. 

iMr. TnmvirsoN. Will you plinnsc stale ^<'ur nanas your Imsiness, and .votir 
lesideiici'? 

Mr. Katz. Uudoliiii Katz; Ylayvvood, N. orgumzi'r of the 1. . W. of 

Detioit. 

Mr. TTioMi'soN. 1 didn’t lu'ar ;^ou, Mr. Katz. 

Mr. Katz, You will luair iiu' presently. M.v resideuee is at Maywood, N. J. 

Ylr. Thomi’son. d'liat is tlie Detroit 1. W. W., as ^ou call it Ih'IT'V 

^Ir. Katz. Yes, sir; all over tiu' eoiiiitry. 

Mr. Thomi’son. WIk'H was that (»rganiz('dV 

Mr. Kaiz. Tlie organization was organizt'd in LKlo, in the city of ('Jiieago. 
There was only one at that tiimx 

Mr. Thomeson. \ ou have lu'ard what Mr. Lessig said us to the division he- 
tween the two factions, liaven’t jou? 

Mr. Katz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Dr groups? 

Mr. Katz. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Thompson. Is that a correct stati'inent of that clause relating to political 
action? 

Mr. Katz. That is not all. d'he organization that I am alliliated with has 
to-day the same declaration of principles as the original organization did. That 
is, they were here not only to demand from Mr, Doherty not to have the four- 
htmn system but they were here for the purpose of organizing tlie working class 
to get all they produce finally ; that is, to wrest from the capitalistic class the 
possession of the imichiiiery and the factories. 

We take the stand that this can only be accomplished if the workers are or- 
ganized both politically and economically; but if we repudiate political action 
at this stage we place ourselves in a jiosition where we reject the civilized 
path of action. We are going to have the machines. We are either going to 
take them by force or we are going to take them when we have a majority at 
the ballot box. Our organization maintains that it is absolutely nei^essary, 
since we are an organization not like the American Federation of Labor, that 
claims to be looking out for a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s labor, since we 
WTtut all the workers produce, we maintain we must call upon the workers to 
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organi/.o politically to roco^ojiz(‘ tlio necessity of political a<‘tii)n ^vitllOllt indors- 
ing an.\ political party at tlds time. 

Mr. Tmoaipson. So far as the demand is good, pay the wurkcr all he pro- 
duces? 

Mr. Katz. Y(*s. 

Mr. Thompson. The two branches arc in common? 

Mr. Kaiz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And they are in common In the Socialist Party? 

Mr. Katz. W(dl 

Mr. Thoaipson. I mean on that ])Oint? 

Mr. IvATZ. Well, that is to he (iualilie<l, hecausi' ilu‘ Socialist Party and the 
Am(‘ri(*an I'lMleration of liUhor and the (Mneago T. W. W. nia.\ to a very giaait 
extent want that. 'I'lie American F(‘dm*ation of Labor ami the Socialist Ihirty 
ai-e the obverse and n'ver.se of th(' sanu^ nu'dal ; tlnw ar(‘ tianmu'rs and iioli- 
ticians. That is all they are, of coarse, which 1 hava' docunuMits here to sah- 
stantiate, if yon call iiptin nac 

Commissioner O’Connkix. What are the documents? 

IMr. Katz. Y(\s. Any ]K>int that 1 make* T will he ghnl to shon' doeuinents for. 

Chairman Walsh. Ask him what th(‘ docamenls are. 

Mr. Katz. 1 have docaments as 1 go along on lh(‘ varioas points. If T make 
any six'cihc statement. I have th(‘ doeanamts to Uaive with the commission, 

(.Jhairnian Walsh. Indicate what the docaments are, an<l tluai leav(‘ them 
withoat reading. 

Mr. Katz. T do not intend to read them 

Chairman W vi.sir. For in.stanee, what tlu\v are— the name of the imblication 
and th(' author of the article, the ]M>i-tion fjaot<Ml? 

Mr. Ka'I'z. You spolu' here' this morning and this afternoon about the Loherty 
s1rik(\ 1 have lu'i'e the Stiak(‘ P.alletin which wais published b\ t la^ st j-ikers w hen 
hrst tli(' strike took i»lace, whieh was in 1910 — 1911, ratlier, beginning on Novem- 
b('r 19. That wais tlie tii'st Dolxady strike. 

Can T contiiuu'V 

(^lairman Walsh. Y(‘s. 

Mr. IxATz. The strikers, Ham, had jnsi left the American Feileration of Labor 
for this reason: Mr. DolaaMy has hims(‘lf stated, aft<'r building up that new mill 
in Lake \'iew, tried to introduce the tour-loom system. 'The men then be- 
long(Hl to the organization which Mr. Morgan is atiihati'd with, tla^ Ana'ricun 
l^kMliuait io. of Labor, and when the four-loom system was intnxUu'iMl the ofli- 
cials of tlu' American Fc'deralion of Labor ratlua* sided in with Mr. Doherty. I 
was told b.v men who workiHl tlau'c that Mr. (loldi'ii came heri‘ and tol<l tlaun 
that IIk' four-loom systmn iialicati'd iirogress. Tla\v clamaMl in lh(‘ New Fngland 
Stat(*s, that were running six and eight looms. Mda^ people did not look upon 
it in that manner. Thi'y calUnl upon me. 1 was then th«‘ local organizia* at 
what w’c — local organizer of the T W. \V. lK'r(‘ — and w(‘ calhal a mass im^eting, 
and they surremhu'CHl their own books to the ! W. W , which we also have in 
jiossi'ssion, and I could let the commission have some. 

(Miairnian IVvish, (live as a samphe 

Mr. K vTz. Then tlu'y mad(‘ lh(‘ d(mian<l for the four-loom systimi to be abol- 
islu'd. Mr. Doherty claimed he couldn't do that because of tlu' tierci' competi- 
tion in Penns.v 1\ ania, and things look(*d rather thiaaitening in th(‘ city — that 
there would be a gemu’al walkout. I was calk'd lad’ore the board (»f tradi' in 
this city; and I believe we nu't in this building, if it was not in this hall, and 
they asked me vvliat could 1)(‘ doin' to previ'iit this general unri'st ; that we could 
save Paterson and have jirospi'rity in Pati'rson. 1 point(*d oat that the only 
thing to do would be to aliolish the four-loom s.vstem here, (‘stablish a uniform 
minimum wage scale through tin' city, ami If tin' v\'ages here' were somewhat 
higher than the rest of the J'^tates, like Pennsylvania, the tiling to do was to 
have the men smit from here, from the union here, to tho.se various places and 
laise them uj) to tin' better standard ratln'i* than to have the Paterson workers 
come down to the lower standard of Allentown and other places. I pointed out 
to the subcommittee of the boanl of trade — among whom was Dr. Hamilton, a 
ministc'i’ of tiie gospel — jiointing out that the morals of the vvia-kers out in those 
low-paying towns were far below Paterson, and asked him if he agreed with such 
conditions, and he turned his eyes toward tlu' sky and said he did not. 

Then I pointed out that the only thing to do would be to not come to the Penn- 
sylvania standard but rather try and raise it. Mr. Doherty did not agree with 
us, and a strike was declared in the Doherty mill. The men walked out and 
the women on November 10, 1911. The loom fixers and twisters came out about 
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two months afterw'anls and stayed out several w'eeks; but were workinp: uii- 
(lerhand(‘dly eontinually to have the hulk of the peopU* return to work. That 
was overcome, until linally Mr. Doherty, who understands the busine.ss so far 
as the capitalists are concerned, succeeded in titling the shop wMth strike 
bi‘('akers 

And here I want to call your attention to a doeuiuenl in this Strike Bulletin, 
vvliieh was pul)lisl»ed at that time, that the ia)!ice olfirials in tliat little towm 
called (jliCton \v(T(‘ entirely conliolh'd by Mr. Doherty. Ther(' is a statement 
there' — p('rsons an' nanx'd who are at any Unu' willinu to ^i\(' testimony uixU'r 
oath that they wen* an-t'sted t'<n' standin}^ in front of tlie mill williout inter- 
fering witii anyom*, and Mr. Doherty’s automol)ih‘ was furnished to brini; them 
to Jail, d'iien this sinke was praet n-ally lost; the shop wais tilled Tlx* silk 
work('rs throughout the city wa're iixlmnunt, because they la'alizt'd that Mr. 
Doherty runs tour l<K>ms, and the four-loom system will reach tlx'iu 7 )n's(‘ntl\. 
A Tteru'ral ^lnk<' moveiiu'nt was started. Tliere were tw'o strikes. I am speak- 
imc of tlx* slrik(' of IDlli, with which I luid all to do. hut not witii ttie last 
stnlo' o1 19113. Tluit strike linally came about on aliout tlie 25th of Februarv — 
the broad-silk workc'rs alone. \V<* did not havi* tlx' otlier bi’anches; simpl\ lla* 
broad-silk workers, numlK'iing about 7,(XM) or 8,000. 

On tlx* 251 h ot hV'bruary thev walked out of the mills, aiul it was not dfine 
ill a (li.sonlerl.N plan. We had a plan according: to wlucli tlx* men were advisc'd 
to act. We had {udntt'il prici* lists. I will also leave one with tlx* commission 
That was the minimum scab*; each committ('(‘ in ('a<'h shop, after walking; out, 
wM'n* to fjjo to the otlice and leave tlim price list with the firm, n'lpx'st lUi; 11x*y 
W('r(' to pay that rate, ddiat was for the purpose of estal>lishiri;j: a uniform 
scale, Ix'cause Mr. Doherty claimed that tlx* rest of tho manutacturers w(*r(' 
paying;: less, and the rest of the manufacturers w(*r(' claimiim^ that eacli of them 
paid more than the other; ('v«'ryone of tliem made tlx* same statement Mr. 
I)o}ierly niadi* tin's morninj;. So we wanted a uniform scale of T>ri<'es. The 
comniitti'e told ttx' tirin in (*ach ])laci* that tlx'V were waiitiim^ an answa*r by 
Monday, and ('V(*ry firm would ttrant the domand, then the workc'rs in tliat 
mill would return to work wlx'ri'vx'r tlie <b*mands wen* fxraiited, w’lx*r('V('r tlx* 
minimum price list would be accepted. There W'ere a few mills that accepted 
on (he followirm^ Monday. In fact one was Cohen, wlio was tlx* tii'sl one to 
break it. Within about five w(*eks — yes; four weeks—] think tira<‘tically all 
broad-silk manufacturers acced('d to our demands. The only trouble that aro.se 
wa.s about the sit^ninjj; or the recognition of the union. They said they would 
not sisn tho price list, becausi* it had the seal of the oraani/ation, and that 
they would sign nothing with the seal of the orgam/ation tlx'reon The rank 
an<l file of the memlx'rs insist ('d ujion tlx*m; I advis^'d them against it I have 
both the price list here with the* S(*al of the organization, and one without, and 
we agree<i that they w'ould not have to sign anything with the organization 
W’hatsoever. All we wanted them to do was to agri'e to pay this list W(' 
thought their word was as g<HKl as their written word; that didn’t make any 
diff('n'iice, s(‘al or ix) seal. We made the point that we are not asking a recog- 
nition of the union by the Ixis.ses. as the American bk'deration of Labor. Some 
instances they have the check-ofi' system. We w'ant the w'orkers rec(>gnized — 
the union — and if the work(*rs do not, it is no umon at all. It is simply a 
thing to he iield togetlx*r by the bo.ss. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You make contracts with the boss, don’t you? 

Mr. Katz, No, sir. 

Commissioner O’ttoNNEj.L. Isn’t that a eontraet? 

Mr, Katz. No, sir. This is not a contract. This is a minimum pri(“e list 
W'hich is expected to be exhibited or posttxl up in a eonspicuous place in the 
shop. This is not a contract binding for any h'ngth of time. This is an 
und(*rstanding simply that these wages are to be paid. A contract is a <loeu- 
ment that you go into with witnesses, seals, etc. 

Now, Mr. Cliairman, after these price Iksts were accepted by the manager 
or bosses the music* began. It .seems that tbougb we had the best of them, be- 
cause at that time tliey w'ere rather busy, and they waited for an opportune 
moment to break their promise to pay this price, and tlx'y wx^re assisted by 
a good many factors; in fact, by everybody excei)t ourselvc's. There wms tlie 
American Federation of Isibor, who did its best to stab u.s in the back. There 
was Mr. L(*.sslg’s organization that did the same. They brought Haywood into 
the city, wlicre there was no necessity for it. They claimed in New York 
before your commi.ssion that they butted into no strike, but they butted in 
here. I have the document here to show that. I have also the document to 
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show llie answer we published. He said to Haywoo<l, “ If you eonie here 
from Lawrence to collect funds, we are willin;^ to lu'lp >ou, l)ut U(‘ep your 
liands off. AVe don’t want none of your tactics; we don’t want anything to 
do ^^ith .^oll.” 

The bossi's saw that: it was enooura^ting to them. Arrests \v('re made that 
A\'er(‘ not jusiilie<l at all, becausi* our orf;aiH/ait ion that stands for peacelul 
acts, thtit ix'pudiattis evm'.v a(*l of violemv, I, as the sjiokt'sman ot that orjj^ani/ti- 
tion at the mass meetiiui; that we have held Ihto in this city, told the p(‘opl(i 
tliat \\(‘ repudiated tlie a<*ls of vml('ne(\ that brutality will aecoinpli^h nothing; 
that if the piaiple can not be ;j:ained Ihrotiah solidaiitw ih.d such methods as 
have taken jihu'e thi'ouith tlie Ameri(‘an hhMleration of Labor out Wh'st, by 
MeXamara and Ihirks, would not biuny any n‘sulls to the workinj.; classics, 
in spile of all that, the ]ioli(*(‘ Ix'aun to act, afti'r lh(‘ bossivs had be^um to bieak 
their words, aftiu* a siaues of strikes laid started, they Ix'^an to arrt‘s( our 
jiickius; and we sideided a committee to see tlie city mayor. Air. ISlcIiriih' 
said he w'oiild s]K'ak to th(‘ chief and see that no pickets are molested when tlie 
pickids tire ^vitliin their rights and limits, ^’hereupon wo called upon the 
mayor aaain, and a conference was arranujed betwiMui two members of the 
1. \\h \\k, in.NSelf, and the <>hi(‘f of police and the city council. 

(’hairmaii A\’ai.si{. Mr. Katz, wlum you havi' reached a convenient plai’e 1 
would like A oil to stoj), [HU-haps with jour m^xt answ'er, a lo;.,dcal spot, liecause 
A\(‘ hav(‘ to adiourn at t o’clock tins alternoon. When you f-et to a (*onvenient 
and lok'ical place w (‘ will stop. 

Mr. IvAiz. I would then adil this, IMr. Cdiairman, that this conference w/as 
lu'Id. At lha( ('onference it was auoeiMl how many pi(*k(dS were allowiMl — { wo 
or four-'-!ind we IimmI strictly up to that understandin^h The next da.A' those 
])ickets w(‘r(' driven away. I w'erit to comfilain to th<‘ chief of police aliout it, 
and lh(‘ chief of jiolice sanl that could not be. lie lailled in the serp:eant, who 
is d(‘a(l now', and tlie sm-aiamt said it was so. Then the chief of police told me 
1 should yo lip there and .si'e for inys(‘if iiow' the jackets have been, AVheu 
I dul come uj) Ihei'c, no uioro (ban h"ot tlu‘re, wlam the police ollieials, wdio 
W'('i(‘ in the bossc's’ otTuv, telejilioned iminediat<‘ly La* the patrol wauon I 
was hrouf^ht down to the budding next door and railroadisl to six months in 
jail without any trial, practically spiuiking. 

1 want to (‘lid there, and if you wuU givi' me tin' opiioi-t unity I wull speak 
to-mori’owx 

Th(‘S(‘ ari" the price lists that we j>resented to 11 h‘ bosses 

( V\dii( r. were aciordmgly inark(*d “ Katz I^^xliibits Nos. I and 2” 

Katz K\hil)its Nos. 1 and 2, circular |>ri('e lists, were sulamttcsl in jirintisl 
form. ) 

Tliese six (loeum(‘nts are Strike Jiiilh'lins jaiblislied b\ (lie striking wc'avers 
of till' Henry Doherty Silk (M. 

(Winch w’cre markisl “Katz Exhibits 3 to S,’’ InclusiAix 

Katz Exlilbits Nos. 3 to 8 W'eiu' cojaixs of tlie Strike ibilletiii (jaiblislKsl at 
Lat('rson. N. J., by striking weavers of Ihairy Doherty Silk Do ), dalixi .Janu- 
ary 13. UMl ; .January 27, 1911 ; November IM, 1911; Dec(UTib(‘r 2, 1911 ; IVcem- 
b(U- 9, 1911; and Dissmiber 10, 1911.) 

Dliairnian Walsh. The commission will stand adjouriu'il until 10.30 o’clock 
a. 111 . sharp. 

( 'riu’reufion, at 4 o’clock ji. m., an adjournment was taken until .June 10, 
1914, at 10.30 o’clock a. m.) 


IhvTEUsox, N. . 1 , June J(l, IVl’i—lO AO a in. 

Present: (3iairman Wahsh, Commi.sslonors O’Donnell, lAumon, and Doiii- 
mons; also W. O. Thompson, counsel. 

3’he stenographer notixs tlie n'celpt of two copies of the Constitution and 
Hy-Iunvs of the Silk I.oom I’ixtws and Twuster.s’ Benevolent and I*rot(‘Cti\e 
Association, which are marked “Morgan Exhibits Nos. 1 and 2,’’ I'esjiectividy. 

(Morgan Exhibits Nos. 1 and 2 Avere submittcMl In printed form.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. RUDOLPH KATZ — Continued. 

Mr. TnovfPSON. You may jiroceed, Mr. Katz, avIkta' you left off last night 
and fini.sh your statement. 

Mr. Katz. All right. I Avaiit to start liy making good tlu^ jiromise 1 made 
yesterday In reference to the mimlier of menibership hooks of those who were 
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at woik in the DolicTly mill and wlio wore orsa!il/e<l previously to the first 
strike*, but beemise dissatislied with the tourdooiii syste'in though advised by the 
ollioials of the AmtTioan Federation of Labor to accept the four-loom system 
as pro^o'ess. They repudiated that organization and adojited a resolution, 
wliich also I have a copy of and will j^dve the secretary, and also a Dumber of 
the due books. 

(Ih'ceived and marlo'd “Katz Exhibits Nos. 0 to 17,” inclusive. 

Katz Exhibits Nos. 5) to 17, copies of m(*mbershii> books, were submitted in 
print(‘d form ) 

Mr. Katz (continuinu"). I left off yesterday with my arrest, and I S('t up 
the claim tli.it that w.is pri'arrani^eil by the (*ity olUcials heri' to k"<'t ni(.' out 
of the way, and 1 was kept in jail until the strikers returned to work; then 
J was relixised. 

(Miairmaii Waisti What h'li^th of tinu*? 

Mr, Katz. 'JMiree months or nearly tin ee months ; maybe two days mi ssinii:. IMy 
attoriK'ys told me ;d that liiia* that tlu'.v woiihl wail lor Mr Jlimli(*s to rt*turn, 
who was th(*n both Jud; 4 <‘ and a Mi’inlu*!- of tin* House of Ue[)res('ntatives and 
wdio, haviniLi the ri'putation of b(*ing a labor Coimressman, would be at h'ast 
fair, I was told, but lu* did not ndurn, and hnally some one elsi* wuis appoint(‘d 
in his place— .ludk<' Martin, 'flu* matter came befon* him for ri'vii'W', and he 
(l(*cid('d that I must stay in jail. 1 iiisisti'd that my matti'r should (*ome up 
Ix'lori* .TiaKu* Minturn, who se(*ms to Ik* at k‘ast an hoiu'st man, and linally 
the mutti'r did <‘ona‘ u|i befori* him -that is, when the* stiiki* was practically 
ovT'f' -and I was r(*l(‘as(*d as soon as m.\ maitt'r was broimht b(‘tor(‘ him The 
(pK'Stion was aski'd b.\ Mr. Thompson o1 one of the witiu'ssi'S if tlu'n' wuis any 
feelin;^ ai,ounst the police that tlu* \iolen<v was justified. I think that W'as 
asked of Mr. Lessi;!:, and h(‘ did not answ(*r that question at all. There c('r- 
tainly was a ^ood cause lor stron;^ Dx'lin^ to (‘\ist, timl I will cite* an instan(*e: 

When w(‘ conducted the striln* of 11)12 a number of pickets wi*r(^ nrr(*sted— 
not because tlu'y wen* vioh'iit. It was at Arohnson A lllun's — Messrs. Arohnsori 

I>lun. So 1 may ]>oint out that the question of foreigners has b(‘(*n broimdit 
in; and I want to stati* in that conn(‘<-tion bi*fore I any further than the 
number of forei^^iu'rs ainom; the manufacturers, the peiaa'iitajie is much lar;;er 
than amon^" the worKin;^mien. I b(‘lH*v(* that the numbi*r of foreiani'rs amonjj; 
the nianutactui-«*rs is about DO per cent; amonj; the workers it may be muc'h 
less than that. 

So M(*ssrs Arohnson A Ulun, both Ameri(‘ans, were in the court room and 
were permitti'd to hav(‘ a conb'rence with Judj^e ('arroll ]irivatel> — not a public 
hearing'-- when those who were arn*sted for doinj^ ])i(*k(*t duty wu'ia* brouf^ht 
up, and, without beiiijj; fj:i\<.‘n an.^lhina bin* a hearing — it was mon* a farc(^ — 
tli(*y were sentenc(‘d to $10 line or 20 days in jail, (piiti* a numbi'r ot nu'U 
assembh'd in front of the iiolice station lu're, and, since we did not want to 
jrive at no time the police olfu ials an opportunity to club our men, I asked 
one of my assistants, Mr. Frank Youna, of Detroit, to tell the crowd to jxo to 
head(iuart(‘rs and not to stay in front of the police station, which he did. He 
said, “ Fellow' workers, "o to 181 Main Street.” xVo mon* than he utti'nxl these 
words and he w'as ^,'rabbi‘d by a iioliceman and hustled into the court room, 
when court practii'ally hail b(‘en adjourned, an<l sentenced to threi* months, 
and he had to stay his full time. Peculiar to im* that our lawyers didn’t know 
of any way of Kettin^; him out. but he stayed th(*re with me. 

In onh*r to show you still further the acts of the police here, Paterson has 
the reputation of b(‘inc: an anarchistic city, th(*y t(‘Il me. VV(‘ll, it begins with 
our city otiicials, from IMayor IMcPride down. We were to hold a mass meetiuK 
at om* liiiK', on the 1st of May. at Fob's Hill, opposite' the* ])ost otiiee. We* noti- 
fied the* chief. The chit*f told me I must come before the mayor. I did. The 
mayor wuis presi'iit, the chief of police, and the city counsel. They had me in 
a corner shaking: their fists in my face. IMr. McP>ride is a much bicker man 
that I am, and tlu're w(*re thre'o of them, and tellinp nu* all sorts of thinucs; 
ti'lliim me that. some tina* a;i:o there w'ere men wdio inarched up Coles Hill who 
had red handkerchiefs on lh(*ir backs. And I told him, “ What has that to do 
with the rijiihts of free as.semblajre? ” “ Well,” the mayor said, “ do you mean to 
tell me nu*n will have the ri^?ht to inan'h there with red handkerchiefs in 
the face of law' and order, and all that thin"?” And I said, “Well, they did 
nothing against the lawx You must proceed against them lawfully when they 
violate any law.” “ Law or no law, I will not allow' that,” said the mayor. 
Well, I knew we were in the right, but in order to avoid any bloodshed I ad- 
vised our men not to meet there, although the meeting had been already ar- 
ranged. I came to Coles Hill and told them to go to our meeting hall. 
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Some time after, during the strike, we were going to have a meeting in Turn 
ITall, and again the oliief instnieted th(‘ owner ol that hall not to let us have 
the hall. I went to see the chief about it, and I says, “ How is it that you 
would not let us have the hall?” “Well,” he said, “there may be trouble,” 
and all sorts of excuses. Finally I said, “ If you don’t allow that man to open 
that hall we will hold the meeting in front of the city hall sti'ps, come what 
may.” The chief said, “Why don’t you go to Holes Hill?” 1 said, “All right; 
we will go to (%)les Hill; that is just as good.” So, with him. ho sends us 
from CoU's Hill into the city hall, and when we went to hold a meeting in 
front of city hall he sends us to Cohvs Hill. 

When the tirst strike was won, that 1 nuaitioncd h('re yesterday, when prac- 
tically all the silk manufacturers in the broad-silk line in the city, with the i‘x- 
ception of Mr. Himry Doherty ami his son, granted the price lists that we 
asked — the minimum j>rice list — we thought tlu' time had conu‘, and arrangc'd 
a mass nu'cting vitli a parad<‘, and wi^ appliiMl to the chief of police. “ Widl,” 
he said, “ I will have to lay that betori' the police commissioners.” So I ('ame 
befori' tlK' i)olici‘ ('ommissioiKu-s. No; it was not allowed. We vvm-e not allowi'd 
to parade. It liappens in this city that Ihirnum iVc Hailey’s circus comes every 
year otu'e ; they have a parade. ’Phe (‘h‘phants and tlu' r(\st of the menagerie, 
including the mules of Itarnum’s ciiaais, can parade th<' streiMs of Paterson, 
but the worki'rs who produce all the wealth ai-e not pm-mitted to do so. There 
are reasons why there is always a strong feeling among those' who are active 
in the labor move'tnent against the' cit> otPicials. How can tlu'y explain that 
the city ollicials will allow the muh's to parade' the stres'ts of Ikitt'rson and the 
workers not, unless it was due to some allinity betwa'cn those two species? 
The feeling was very strong. 

I have u]) to now, Mr. ("hairnian, just skimmed the surface. At the time that 
the strike startl'd he)*e — — 

Chairman Wat.sit. If you can make your .stateini'nl of facts, 1 don’t want 
t(' criticize you at all ; but w'l' havm endeav'ored to hold these mi'i'tinas without 
permitting characterizations of tiny kind, so that at least we shall jirodtice no 
feeling Your illustration is a vm-y good one. and T am not criticizing any of 
your alk'gi'd facts or Jinvthing; but to compare mules an<l otlicials. you under- 
stand, makes for more feeling and more hatred; and we are simfdy trying to 
g(‘t along without any chara< ti'rizat urns of any kind. If one of those ollicials 
should come in and alti'mpt to characterize your position, I would be com- 
jielled to say the saiiu' thing. 

Mak ■ vour statement of facts, please. 

Mr. Iv \ rz. T have simply skimmi'd the surface; thi're is so raui'h to say. 

At the time this strike started — and w(‘ wi'n* partly suc<*essful — the workers 
in the silk industry in Hmlson County, numbmang about 10,000, applied to us. 
A mass mei'tiiig was ('alh'd and the same demands iiri'smiti'd to all of the mills 
in Hudson County, and the demands wen' granted witliiii thri'e days. had 

a good deal of oiiposition on the om' hand from the A. F. of Ta, and on tin* other 
from the Chicago faction, who felt that the matter was slipping out of their 
hands; but in spite of that we succet'ded in having the united front and win- 
ning the fight. 

In PlainfK'ld, Astoria. Tvong Island, in several mills in Now York City, in 
Summit, and all ovi'r north New .b'rsey the same demands were made, and they 
were granted for the time being. Of eourse, after a while the bosses took them 
back again. Not only here, biiD-tbis is very important — when the Dolierty strik- 
ers vvmre out, and when Mr. Doiierty was so obstinate and said be couldn’t grant 
the demands, and that be wouhl not, I said this to the committee, they should 
go hack to Mr. Doherty and tell him that, in view of tiu' fact that Mr. Doherty 
claims that he is paying more than any otlier firm in the city, that we pledge 
ourselves, if he abolishes the four-loom .system, that if any manufacturer pays 
less than he does that within three months from date we would see to it tliat 
the wages would he raisi'd to his standard, provided that he pays more — but he 
did not — than the Penn.sylvania people, or in any other place in the city, and 
within six months to raise the prices also in the State of Pennsylvania, which 
is the bone of contention where these broad-silk mills are, where this cheap 
work is said to be done. 

While we make a snceess here T must go to Easton, Pa. ; and we had a sim- 
ilar strike there. Tlu'y worked there HO hours per week ; here we worked only 
64, 55; there they worked 50 — they worked on Saturday afternoon. We made 
a demand that the workers have a raise from 7 to 15 per cent and a reduction 
in the hours of labor. That was granted within one day, and the men went 
back to work. 

38819°— S. Doc. 415. 64-1— vol .3 28 
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In spite of all opposition that we had to contend with from the Socialist 
Party, from the American Federation of Labor, from the Chicago organization, 
etc., tluMi came the biggest strike of all, which was the strike in Passaic. 

I have some documents here that 1 will leave with the ci/inmlsslon, Mr. Chair- 
man, showing tlie wages there and some photographs of the existing conditions. 
Th(‘re is a miil in Passaic there' — the Uotany mill 

Chairman Walsh. Will you jdease just hrielly describe those documents so 
that till' stenograi)li(‘r can take' flu'in? 

Mr. Katz. Yes, sir. It is a poster. I will have it out in a minute. 

Chaii'iiian W\lsh If tlu'.N an* t<a) voluminous, vou can give the ideiitilieat loii 
mark that Is on tlu* ]>ackage; but I would ratlu'r have them specitied. 

I\Ir. K \'rz. Wages ]>aid and tin* hours of work, 

(Docum(*nt was mark(Ml “ Katz K\hibit No. 1S, of June 10, 1914.” 

Katz Kxhil)it No. IS. j)ost<‘r, was submitted in iirintcd form.) 

Mr. Katz, 'riu* Potaiiy mill, in Passaic - 1 here is im ]»liice in the United Stales 
of AitK'rica or the Chim'se* lanpin' wlu're the wages are lowau’ in com])arison 
with th(* amount of work ])ri>duced. 

Chairman Waish. Are the* wages shown on that document? 

Mr. Katz. Y('s, sir; and tin* hours of labor And it has bc'en impossible u]> 
to tliat time to ev(*r arousi* ihe pi'oph'- -mostly vvonu'ii — to action, to hav(* th(*m 
make a demand Cor higher wagi'S. Tlu* Jtotaiiy mills are tlie wT'allhiest con- 
cern in the.si' ])arts. 

Finally they did come out — I can not say how many, but we were practically 
overw’Iu'imed with ajiplications for nu'inbership, and the strike wais conducti'd 
in an oxemiilary way; there was n<* inU'rferi'iice, and the police then* did not 
bother so mucli until Haywood app(*ar<*d on the scene. 

Chairman Walsh Until who ajipi'an'd? 

Mr. Katz. Until Haywood appi'ared and Imtti'd in on us. 

Commissioner Com.mons. What year wais this, pl(*ase? 

Mr. Katz. 1912. 

Chairman Walsit. (h'uerally sjx'aking, was tlnme violence in that strike? 

Mr. Katz. Not in our striki*; mu sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Any p(*rsons hurt on either side? 

Mr. Katz. Tlu're wais not a black (*,\(* madi*. Tin* only figlit in Paterson wans 
where twa) poli(*(‘men got into an argunu'iit. 

Chairman Waj.sh. I was referring really to tliis oth(*r place. 

Mr. Katz. Yes, sir. After Haywood appean*<l on the sceiu*— and lu're T also 
have a documt'nt in that coniu'ction; if you will pi'rmit me, I^lr. (Chairman, I 
will make a statement that may not seem in placi*, yet it is very imiiortant. 

At that time it was closi'ly bi*for(* tin* eh*ction of tlu* Senator from this State, 
Mr. Smith, of New'ark; h(‘ saw' an opportunity to s<*ore one against a Wib’on 
candidate, and he was trying to engiiu'er matters in siK'h a way that Cov. 
Wilson, the pre.si'iit President, shouhl Im* compelled to call out tin* militia, and 
the New'ark Star, its r('port(*r, cann* into the town of Passaic, and although we 
had the jniatter in full control, they gave the otlu'r side such prominence that it 
looked as though w(> were divid(*d, when* practically we wttc not divided at all. 
Here is a picture taken out of tlu* Newark Star, reprinted in our paper, wdiere 
a group of those leaders are standing, and alongsidi* of Haywood stands one vvh(> 
was admittedly a nu'inlu'r of a d(*t<‘ctive agency, of the O’Brien Detectivi* Agency, 
of Newark, a h'llow* by tlu* nanu* of I’rank Homo. Jdiere were deputies brought 
in and some lu'ads were brok(*n in (lartield. 

(A do(*ument was received and marlo'd “ FiXhibit Katz No. 19, June 16, 1911.” 

Katz Exhibit No. 19 is a c-opy of tlu* Daily People, dated New York, April 9, 
1912.) 

Mr. Katz. The jieople had no exiierienn* with organizations. When they saw 
the newspapers and all those wdio w'cn^ opposed to us coming out, making the 
.statement that there wu*re twu) factions, and that they w^ere tlu* original I. W. W, 
and that they were the right I. W. W., and all tluit sort of thing, naturally 
the workers w'ere discouraged ; they w'ere told to go back to work and they 
would call another strike wdiere dilferont methods were used, and the strike 
was lost there. 

I have another document that T wuint to .submit in this connection. There 
Is the paper called the Ihissaic Issue — this is published April, 1912. This was 
at the time we were out on striki*. Here is an article. ” History of the strike,” 
where they stated that 40.000 textile workers in Passaic, West Hoboken, etc., 
are out on strike, and adinittt*!! that they wu*re led by our organization, becau.se 
this was printed before Haywood appeared, but they have it headed all over 
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the paper, “ Haywood puts Passaic on tli(‘ map.” When we approached them 
on that score they said tliey tlioujflit lie was Ihe stron^ei* man. and all that sort 
of tldn^, filthouKh they had pronnsiMl to lielp ns, and, in fact, had an appeal in 
this paper for linancial assistance for the strike. 

Am I permitted to read that? It is short. 

Chairman Walsh. If it is very short; Init onr ride is that documentary (wi- 
d(Mic(^ should simply he i<ientiti<Ml. 

Mr. K \T/. .Ml riLdit. Tlu^y lunm* turne<l a <*<mt oviu* to us, and wlum they 
atijiroaclu'd the ('ditor — ihmv is a coi>y of tlu^ paiier. He said tlu'.v collectisl 
nothiiij^. Shows it was not put in in j^ood faith, and that tlioy watrkt'd hand 
in hand with our enemii^s 

(l>ocum<mt marki'd “ Katz lOxhihil \o liO,” dated .Tuih' Id, *1014. 

Kalz hlxhihit NO. lid is a cojiy of 44)0 Issue, daled Passaic, N. ,1 , .\]>ril, IDIli.) 

There is tlu' docunamt that T promist'd y(‘sl»‘rday. or I llnnl; Ihis morning. 
Tluaa* is the ri^solution lhat waas adopfi'd at a ini'ctm^ of tlu' w(*a\('rs of tia' 
Hemy Dola'rty Silk ( 'o la4d at InsfiluH^ Hall, 1)0 Marked Strend, Novmnht'r 
d. loil. Tlaw r(‘|>udial(Ml flu^ AuauMcaii I'\'deratiori of Labor and wamt out on 
a sfrike ahouf tta‘ four" loom. 

Li’he jiaiK'r ref(M‘r<‘d to was markeal “ lOxhibit No. 112, W itness Katz, June 1(3, 
K)1 k”) 

(liairman WOi.sh. Ha\e \ou a copy of fhe deanaial you made' on tin' first 
I>ola*r(y strika*? 

:\lr. Ka'I'z. W'cll, tlu' price' list which 1 liave' siibmltte-el was ]u-ae*tically tlu' 
(Inna:. 

Now', T pre'sume' > ou would want to know — if you wisli, I e-oeilel also subimt 
S( lie e'vieleaice' — fhe'se' are* le*(fe'rs writte'ii anel siLua'd by Wbioelrow' W'ilson, the'ii 
Laive'riair eil fhe' State*, in ’-e*! ere*n<-e^ tee the* imiiriseuma'iit eif our iiie'ii, anel that 
lie* w’ould iiive'sf i^uite' the matte'r. 

(4 he* pajie'i’s lie’ie* intre>elue e*el we*re‘ marke'e! “ Ikxhibit No. 2.4, \Vitne'ss Katz, 
.lune 1(3,” aial are as folleiws:) 

Katz Kxhiiut Nei 24. 


• S'l’ATE OF NFAV .TEKSEY, 

IJjrculirc Department, June !f, 1912. 

My Dear Sir: Allow' me to ackrmw'le'el^^e* re>e*e*iiil of .\e>ur le'fte*r of June .4 
with ’bs ver> imporfanf incleesiire*, nanu'ly, tlu* re*solutions aelo})fe'el em Monelay, 
.fune' at a mass me‘e*fin^ hc’lel at 44irn Hall unele'r the ausi)ie*e's eif Leie-al 
llmnii ' Jnelustnal Wbnki'rs eif the' Weirlel, and to say that 1 shall take' 
jileasuri' in invest iLuif in;; the* circumstanevs set feudh in the' e*e)mmunie*at leeii. 

Very truly, .>ours, 

WbieiDReiw^ WTuseiN. 


Mr. UouEUT Me’Li'KE. 

Date) son, N, J. 


Trenton, N. J , July 19, 11)12. 

My De\r Sir: Allow' me to acknowle*el;;e rece*ip( eif your le'tte'r of >e*ste'relay 
and fo say that it will ;;ive me iih'asure* tei .sen* the* commit(e*e eif your party 
w'hei wish to e'einsult ine* abemt the aediem eif the aufheiritie's eif fhe* eafy of 
Pafer.son, anel I weiiilel be );lael for lhe*m fei e*all em me' at my oflie*e he're' in 
44-enlem em 4Tieselay lu'xf. the' 24ek e'arly in fhe* affernoeiii. 

Cordially anel sine*e'rely, yours. 

WAieinueiw WTrsoN. 


.Mr Pahl Ahofstin, SecKJaty, 

New Yoik City. 


:Mr. Katz. Neiw, here* is also a eleicume'ut, Mr. Chairman, in re'ference to the 
feinr-leieim system (hat has bi'i'n .sjieike'ii eif anel a state'ine'nt has lK*en iiiaele by 
the manufacturers in re;;arel tei Pe'iinsylvania price's paiel, that w'e atte'mpte.Hl to 
reefif> that. WT' hael a strike in fhe State eif Pennsylvania at laincaster anel 
the*re' are the otticial demanels whu-h I preAsume w'ill be of intere'st tei you. 

(4die paper here proeluevel by the witiu'ss w'as inarkeNl “Exhibit 24, Witness 
Katz, June 1(3, 1914.” 

Katz Exhibit Nei 24 is a printed circular elatoel Taincaster, Pa., November 5, 
1907. entitled “A Plain Statement of Facts and Conelitions,” relative to the 
strike of the silk workers in Stehli & Co.’s silk mill. 
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Th('y liavL' the four-loom .syst('in then*; aiul while I am speakin^c about that I 
w(»ultl lik(‘ to say that th«' statement made by IVIr. Doherty when he was 
asked ]ier(‘ y(‘Sterday whether it was easy to operate four looms or not — now, I 
am not a weaver; I am a ei^air maki'r; but I have eome in contact with all 
thes(‘ nu'ii, and I Intervjcnv Humu — all of them — (‘s]H*cially over in Lancaster, 
Ixa-ause the four-loom s.xstian was in effect ov(*r there. I was told by the ;;irls 
wlio o))erated the four looms that their health was im[>aired because ot the 
<»l)eration of tlu' Lmr looms. That tlu'y had spent a t^ood (h'al of moiuw tor 
dru;;s, medicine, and doctors in onler to up; and that any persori w'ho op- 
erates the four looms for any l(Mll^th of tinas that his health would be ruined. 
There is also a doninamt which I have in my poss(\ssi<)ii winch I am ^toin^^ to 
submit. T may not present it as it shouhl Ix' in a chronolo^ncal order, but this 
will do, I ^iK'ss — and that is in nd’erence to tlu‘ position of the city ollicials 
of ]*aterson. 

(Th(‘ docunamt Iktc produci'd was marked “lOxhibit x\o. 2o, Witness Katz, 
June 1(1, 11)11.” 

Katz Exhibit No. 2.1, circular enlith'd “A \Varnin^^” issued by order of tlie 
Patm'son Industrial ('ouncil aial Silk Workers’ Industrial Union, lax'al No. 
112. I. W. W, was submittcMl in |>rmt(sl form.) 

Something' has Ixhmi said relative to tla‘ tw’o or;j:anizations. When the twm 
orpfanizations partisl in convention in (Miica^m in 1007 we, in this city, stoixl 
with th(‘ or^mnization that was erijj:inally formed, at our lu'adipiarters at 181 
Mam Stixxd, had tlu'ri* about 1(K> cliairs, several desks, and ollau* thinj^s. Oni' 
ni{;ht — on the 22d of I h'cmnlx'r, 100S-— the fiirnitnn' and e\(n*ythina in that 
hall was removed. I cana* tlau'e tin* lu'xt morninir atal then* was nothin^j; l(*ft 
in tla* hall but tla* wluti'wash on I la* walls. I iixpnn'd and found, by na'ii 
will) W(Te witness(‘s, who tlx* men wma* (hat took this stulf. Th(‘y wei'e tlx’ 
ft'llowxs Ix'lon^dm; to the otla'r ori^anization, who h.ad no conia'ction walh us 
at all, who wa'n* ('Xfx'lhMl sonietime previous, and it w'as a tlu'ft pun' and 
simple. 1 went to the district attornc'y, and la* told na* that it was a civil 
c'asc'. Wc' tin'll went into the' cavil courts, and I found that wa^ j'ot tlie sanai 
clc'al thc'rc'. 'The jiidm', .Indue' Lc'wis, m the' munieijial cemrt, dc'cidcxl in our 
favor, hut la* took about 12 months to ck'cade, so that thc' furniture that had 
Ix'en storc'd in a slc>rau<‘ house — the* Eidc'lity storage' house' — the' rent for the' 
furniture amountc'd to rc'all.v what Ihc' whole' thinu was worth. And there is 
a dcxaimc'nt which was ])ul)lisfH'd liy tlic' organization at that time siuncal by 
niysc'lf and IVIr. William (Jlanz, who is now' in the Socialist Parly, relative to 
that niattc'r. 

('riie pa]X'r hen^ iritnxlucc'd w'as markc'd “Exhibit No. 2(1, Witness Katz, 
. I line 1(5, 1914.” 

(The dcx’ument rc'fc'rrc'd to was submitte'd in iirinte'cl form ) 

I have' dcx'umc'nis hc'rc' also, our c-onst itut ion, including the preliminary or- 
ganization, and thi'i'c' is our original constituti(»n of the' I. AV. W. adojited m 
(4iicauo in 190.'). 

(ddic' pamphic't hc*re intrexliicc'd was markc'cl “Exhibit No. 27, Witness 
Katz, .June 1(1, 1914.” 

Katz Exhibit No. 27, “(Constitution and P>y-Laws of the* Industrial Workers 
of the World.” adoptc'd at Uhieaue, 190."), was submitted in ]U‘int('d form.) 

You w'ill find a iirc'amblc' and cic'c'larat ion of principle's which are identic-ally 
the same', and now this doc-nmc'nt is the' nianitc'sto wOiich callc'd the organiza- 
tion into beinu and wdiich also stands by the same principle's. 

(The paper last offerc'd in c'videncc* w'as markc'd “Exhibit No. 28, Witness 
Katz, June 1(5. 1914.” 

Katz Exhibit No. 28, circailar “ Manifc'sto— to the Workc'rs of the World,” 
issued by coiiferc'nc-e of industrial unionists at (Jiica^o, January 2, 3, and 4, 
1905, was submitte'd in printc'd form.) 

I come nc)\v to the lost strike', whic-h took jilace here in 1913, but before' I 
do that I wmnt to place in your hands also, a financial statc'inent of all the 
re'cc'ipts and e'xpenditure'S of the strike conducted by us in 1912, if you care 
to have' that. 

(44ie jiaix'r hc're introdiice'd was marke'd “Exhibit No. 29, Witness Katz, 
June 16, 1914”) 

(Jiairman Wvlsii. Now, have you a copy of the demand made in wu-iting 
by the shop committc'c' in these various shops in the strike of 1913? 

Mr. Katz. No, sir. 

(Chairman Walsh. Have you any iiublicution tlic're wdiich purports to con- 
tain (hose demands? 
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Mr. Katz. No, sir. 

Chainnuii Walsh. Tlicy are not in the manifesto? 

Mr. Katz. No, sir; the manifesto is the one tliat was us<‘(l in ealliiif; the 
I \V. W. into hein^. 1 want to state that wilh that strike I had no (‘onnection 
Mliatsoever. Now, I liave here a dooiiment wliich is a stati'iia'iit by onr urbani- 
zation to the public at lar^e when the second sti-ik(‘ starl(‘d. Now, if yon 
A\ant me to I will read it; if not I will submit it with th(‘ n\st of your docu- 
ments. 

Cliairman Walsh. Just submit it. 

Chile pajier was marked “Exhibit No. .‘iO, Witiu'ss Katz, June 10, 11)14“ 

Ttu' document r( 4 (*rred to was submit led in prinl<Ml form.) 

Mr. Katz. That shows our position, and that we did not anliibonize tlu' work- 
(M-s out on strike, and instructeii all those w’ho still lamiaim'd nuMiibeis iii our 
orbamzation to nanain out and to be the last oiu's to bo to worka We wanted 
to (hanoiislrate that above all we w'ere conc(‘rne<l about tla* wiJfarc' of tlu' 
\\oi'k)nb class rebardli^ss of any split that may exist in our ranks. And wt‘ 
collecti'd a sum o( money an<l ])aid to our strikiu’s, as much as w(‘ could, .$2 
or .'fd a week. \\'e didn't hav(‘ the money to pay more, but thos(‘ who were the 
(ait li fill ones that remaineii with our orbanizatiou. W(‘ did not take the posi- 
tion as 11 k' otliei* side* <lid ; that is, to butt in or criticize or in any way inlerferi'. 
WIk'u we w(‘re condinJinb <»ur strike tlu'y said our imdliods WT‘re not any 
bood, that stroiibi'r imdhods must lx* usc'd. Wlu*r(‘as we maintain that tlu* best 
met hods an* to ajipi'a! to (la* woi ki'rs’ solidarity; that nothiiib could lx* bained 
by diri'ct action or sabotabc or vi(*len(*e or anythiiib of that sort 

So this is all that I want t«> say, unless you ha\e some (pu'sttons to ask me*. 

C'ommissioner Lknnon. I have a (piestion or two. 

(Jiairinan W MnSir. Commissioiu‘r Lennon would liki* to ask you sonu* ques- 
tions, Mr. Katz. 

( 'ommissioiK^r Lennon. You spoln* at one ])oint about llu* operation of the 
four looms and its d(*trim(‘ntal I'HVcts upon the work(*rs. In the [ihilosophy 
ol >our oraanization do >011 opjiose the introduction into industry of improved 
machinc*ry ? 

Mr. Katz. No, sir. 

(kimmissioner Lennon. Just exjilain >our ]x)sition. 

Mr K \TZ. In cont radistim-t ion to tlu* Am(‘ri<'an h^ederation of Taibor, Mr. 
I (‘imon, to wJdch you lx‘lonb, we <lo not oppose tlx* introduction of im])roved 
machim‘ry. I am a cibar maker. In tlu* constitution of the Cibar Makers* 
Intern, Lonal Union tlu‘re is a claiisi* that cib<irs manuia<‘tured in a placi* when* 
machin. ry is employed can not liear tlu* union lalx*l That, of coiirsi*, is a 
reactionary position. But, as you li(*ard testitieii here yesterday, the improve- 
nu'iit upon these looms (*xists only in tlu* mind ot Mr. Doherty. Th(*re luis 
Ix'i'ti yiractu’ally no imi)rov(*nu*nt made* ujion the hxitn. You must taki* each (*ase 
for Itself. If a machine is inv<*nted that jictually makes it jiossible for an 
individual to opi'rate twx) machiiu'S where lu* formeiJy op(‘rat(*d only one, why, 
w(* could not stc'ii in the patli of probn'ss ; but where th<*r(* has been ])raclicaliy 
no imiu’ovement at all, or only such slibht imju-ov(*m(*nt as is the case* in the 
instance before us, why, it is not a question to say that on bcru*ral jirinciyiles 
w’e would be opposed to the imjirovt'd machinery. On bf'iii'ral princijdes we 
are in favor of improv(*d machiiu'i-v : but then* is no iniprov(‘d machinery here, 
and, moreover, four hxuns, improved or not improved, is inhuman. 

Uommissioner Lennon. T want to say, for your information, thoubh not p(‘r- 
tiiK'iit perhajis to the record, that T do not beloub to any siluxil that is oi>posed 
to tlu* introiluction of improved machinery. 

Mr. Katz. Well, the Am(‘ri<*an Fe<l(*ralion of Labor d(x*s. 

Commissioner Lennon. In your t(*stimony you spoke of tlu* interfer(*nce of 
tlie city officials and tlu* polii-e with the striln* — more with the strikers than, 
you said, directly with tlu* strike, Imt with the strikers. 

]Mr. Katz. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wliat would you propose as a remedy for that situa- 
tion? 

Mr. Katz. Wliat would T propose? 

Commi.ssioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Katz. My remedy for that would be very radical. My remedy would be 
to suspen(i tlie iiolitical state of capital and establish a socialistic republic — 
tlu* r)nly remedy. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then, you believe in the Socialist pliilosopliy ? 
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Mr. Katz. No, sir. 

Chainnuii Walsh. Tlicy are not in the manifesto? 

Mr. Katz. No, sir; the manifesto is the one tliat was us<‘(l in ealliiif; the 
I \V. W. into hein^. 1 want to state that wilh that strike I had no (‘onnection 
Mliatsoever. Now, I liave here a dooiiment wliich is a stati'iia'iit by onr urbani- 
zation to the public at lar^e when the second sti-ik(‘ starl(‘d. Now, if yon 
A\ant me to I will read it; if not I will submit it with th(‘ n\st of your docu- 
ments. 

Cliairman Walsh. Just submit it. 

Chile pajier was marked “Exhibit No. .‘iO, Witiu'ss Katz, June 10, 11)14“ 

Ttu' document r( 4 (*rred to was submit led in prinl<Ml form.) 

Mr. Katz. That shows our position, and that we did not anliibonize tlu' work- 
(M-s out on strike, and instructeii all those w’ho still lamiaim'd nuMiibeis iii our 
orbamzation to nanain out and to be the last oiu's to bo to worka We wanted 
to (hanoiislrate that above all we w'ere conc(‘rne<l about tla* wiJfarc' of tlu' 
\\oi'k)nb class rebardli^ss of any split that may exist in our ranks. And wt‘ 
collecti'd a sum o( money an<l ])aid to our strikiu’s, as much as w(‘ could, .$2 
or .'fd a week. \\'e didn't hav(‘ the money to pay more, but thos(‘ who were the 
(ait li fill ones that remaineii with our orbanizatiou. W(‘ did not take the posi- 
tion as 11 k' otliei* side* <lid ; that is, to butt in or criticize or in any way inlerferi'. 
WIk'u we w(‘re condinJinb <»ur strike tlu'y said our imdliods WT‘re not any 
bood, that stroiibi'r imdhods must lx* usc'd. Wlu*r(‘as we maintain that tlu* best 
met hods an* to ajipi'a! to (la* woi ki'rs’ solidarity; that nothiiib could lx* bained 
by diri'ct action or sabotabc or vi(*len(*e or anythiiib of that sort 

So this is all that I want t«> say, unless you ha\e some (pu'sttons to ask me*. 

C'ommissioner Lknnon. I have a (piestion or two. 

(Jiairinan W MnSir. Commissioiu‘r Lennon would liki* to ask you sonu* ques- 
tions, Mr. Katz. 

( 'ommissioiK^r Lennon. You spoln* at one ])oint about llu* operation of the 
four looms and its d(*trim(‘ntal I'HVcts upon the work(*rs. In the [ihilosophy 
ol >our oraanization do >011 opjiose the introduction into industry of improved 
machinc*ry ? 

Mr. Katz. No, sir. 

(kimmissioner Lennon. Just exjilain >our ]x)sition. 

Mr K \TZ. In cont radistim-t ion to tlu* Am(‘ri<'an h^ederation of Taibor, Mr. 
I (‘imon, to wJdch you lx‘lonb, we <lo not oppose tlx* introduction of im])roved 
machim‘ry. I am a cibar maker. In tlu* constitution of the Cibar Makers* 
Intern, Lonal Union tlu‘re is a claiisi* that cib<irs manuia<‘tured in a placi* when* 
machin. ry is employed can not liear tlu* union lalx*l That, of coiirsi*, is a 
reactionary position. But, as you li(*ard testitieii here yesterday, the improve- 
nu'iit upon these looms (*xists only in tlu* mind ot Mr. Doherty. Th(*re luis 
Ix'i'ti yiractu’ally no imi)rov(*nu*nt made* ujion the hxitn. You must taki* each (*ase 
for Itself. If a machine is inv<*nted that jictually makes it jiossible for an 
individual to opi'rate twx) machiiu'S where lu* formeiJy op(‘rat(*d only one, why, 
w(* could not stc'ii in the patli of probn'ss ; but where th<*r(* has been ])raclicaliy 
no imiu’ovement at all, or only such slibht imju-ov(*m(*nt as is the case* in the 
instance before us, why, it is not a question to say that on bcru*ral jirinciyiles 
w’e would be opposed to the imjirovt'd machinery. On bf'iii'ral princijdes we 
are in favor of improv(*d machiiu'i-v : but then* is no iniprov(‘d machinery here, 
and, moreover, four hxuns, improved or not improved, is inhuman. 

Uommissioner Lennon. T want to say, for your information, thoubh not p(‘r- 
tiiK'iit perhajis to the record, that T do not beloub to any siluxil that is oi>posed 
to tlu* introiluction of improved machinery. 

Mr. Katz. Well, the Am(‘ri<*an Fe<l(*ralion of Labor d(x*s. 

Commissioner Lennon. In your t(*stimony you spoke of tlu* interfer(*nce of 
tlie city officials and tlu* polii-e with the striln* — more with the strikers than, 
you said, directly with tlu* strike, Imt with the strikers. 

]Mr. Katz. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wliat would you propose as a remedy for that situa- 
tion? 

Mr. Katz. Wliat would T propose? 

Commi.ssioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Katz. My remedy for that would be very radical. My remedy would be 
to suspen(i tlie iiolitical state of capital and establish a socialistic republic — 
tlu* r)nly remedy. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then, you believe in the Socialist pliilosopliy ? 
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(lid not argue, they hit each otlier’s noses. Oivilized people don’t do that. And 
from that Hows tliis scripture of sabotage and direct action, so-called. There 
is no dirc'ct action about it; it is the most Indirect action limiginable. 

CommissioiHU* Commoxs TIumi your position is jmlitical rather than an- 
archistic*? 

Mr. Katz. Wliy, most decidedly. 

(Commissioner Comaioxs. Well, then, liow do you differ from (he jiolitical 
Socialists? 

Mr. Katz. Why, in this wise: I have made tht‘ statement hei-e that the 
American Fedm-ation of Labor and the Socialist Party are tlu' obverse and the 
inverse of the same matters; but the Chicago 1. W. W. is the Ainm-ican Federa- 
tion of Labor painted red. They are both “pure and simitle ’ - -this plirasi', Mr 
(Commons, it originated with Mr. (Jompers, at a convention wluM'e T N\as 
present. Mr. Gomixn-s declared, “We are trade-unionists pure and simple; 
Unit IS, we have nothing to do with jiolitical movements.” 

On tlie otlK'r hand, these political Socialists again d(‘clare that they are for 
the political movement “pure and simjile,” as jour own iMr. Merger, of .\our 
own State — I b('li('\e you conu* Iroin Wisconsin — stands for. So llml whib* oiu* 
stands on the hd’t legs Ihe other stands on the right leg; but tlu'y botli stand 
on oiu' leg, and in that way resemble each otlu^r vt‘ry much; whercais our 
organization recognizes the n<M.*essity of politi<*al action for the ]Mirpos(‘ of 
enabling this moviuiient not to b(‘ rcMluced to a conspiracy, so that \v(' (gin 
pnsich the re\oliition in the oiien, on the street corner, without ha\ing to deny 
anything. 1 come her(‘ and 1 have nothing to deny, nothing to hedge about. 
We don’t stand on a oanana peed. We know where we stand, and on what we 
Stamh ^Ve stand ujion our own giamnd, and W(^ can fa<*(‘ any court of impiiry. 

Our iiHH'iings are opmi meetings; anyone can come in. If they siuid any 
detectives to our meeting, they will liiul they have nothing to do tlnuag So 
Unit whjl(‘ it may semu, lor instancig that th(‘ Amerhain JAMleration of Jaibor 
is opposing tlH‘ Socialist Ibirty, (hat was only a comedy that you had in New 
York bidweiMi Mr. Hilhpiil and Mr. (;om])(‘rs. Why, they are Siamese twins. 
Th(‘y are onc‘ and (lu‘ same thing, d’lie fact is that w'e an' (lie only organiza- 
tion, small as wi' are num(‘ri(*ally, that lakes this staml : That wt' must have 
th(‘ iiolilical mo\(‘m('nt lor the {)urp(»se of d(‘stroying thi' political jiower of the 
capitalist class, lint gu'tting llu' political power, we can not build anything 
political; whatever we are to build, wu' must build on the industrial field. 

And to build, the I. W. W., or Industrial Workers of the World, as wa^ under- 
stand la' situation, (1k‘ jiolicy is to lay in this capitalist society the foundation 
for the rutiire republic of labor, and to organize the w’orkers in various 
Industries, and control and to drill them for tlu' purpose of producing wealth, 
so that, in contradistinction to the (Hiicago T. W. W., w'ho preach the geiu'ral 
strike, WT ari' not in favor of the general strike, because the general strike is 
not a revolutionary measure\ 

AVhere people go out on strike they turn tin* keys of the factory over to men 
like Mr. Doherty. AVhat wm advocate Is a general lockout. Wdii'ii Ave have the 
workers organis'd politically and economi<‘ally, we will not have a general 
strike; w^e will have a general lockout, and the bosses will b(i locked out, and 
we Avill stay in the mills and k(*(‘p the milks. 

(tommissloiK'r Goaiaions. Do you say that Mr. Haywood came here in 1912 at 
the Passaic sti'ike? 

IMr. Katz. Yes, sir. 

( Commissioner Goaiaions. What is the justitication or the ground for your 
statement that violence began after his coming? 

Mr. K.\tz. As matter of fact. 

Gommlssioner C’oaiaions. Did ho have anything to do wuth it, directing it? 

IMr. Katz. Well, a\ hmi a man ii.ses that language that these people used, it 
naturally gives these people a handle. If the police of Paterson who were 
really responsible for the big strike here, no one else, had acted sensibly and 
given the people the rights that they were entitled to, not acted in the manner 
as they did, things would have turned out differently ; perhaps better for the 

workers. , 

Gommissioner Coaiaions. I believe you stated that you w^ere arrested. Was 
that before Mr. Haywmod was here; was it before he came, or was H after he 
came? 

Mr. Katz. Mr. Haywood came here on March 7. I have the bills here, also. 
I can show some of them. 

(Uecelveil and marked “Katz Exhibit No. 30, dated June 10, 1914. 
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CommissioiHU* Commoxs TIumi your position is jmlitical rather than an- 
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(Commissioner Comaioxs. Well, then, liow do you differ from (he jiolitical 
Socialists? 

Mr. Katz. Why, in this wise: I have made tht‘ statement hei-e that the 
American Fedm-ation of Labor and the Socialist Party are tlu' obverse and the 
inverse of the same matters; but the Chicago 1. W. W. is the Ainm-ican Federa- 
tion of Labor painted red. They are both “pure and simitle ’ - -this plirasi', Mr 
(Commons, it originated with Mr. (Jompers, at a convention wluM'e T N\as 
present. Mr. Gomixn-s declared, “We are trade-unionists pure and simple; 
Unit IS, we have nothing to do with jiolitical movements.” 

On tlie otlK'r hand, these political Socialists again d(‘clare that they are for 
the political movement “pure and simjile,” as jour own iMr. Merger, of .\our 
own State — I b('li('\e you conu* Iroin Wisconsin — stands for. So llml whib* oiu* 
stands on the hd’t legs Ihe other stands on the right leg; but tlu'y botli stand 
on oiu' leg, and in that way resemble each otlu^r vt‘ry much; whercais our 
organization recognizes the n<M.*essity of politi<*al action for the ]Mirpos(‘ of 
enabling this moviuiient not to b(‘ rcMluced to a conspiracy, so that \v(' (gin 
pnsich the re\oliition in the oiien, on the street corner, without ha\ing to deny 
anything. 1 come her(‘ and 1 have nothing to deny, nothing to hedge about. 
We don’t stand on a oanana peed. We know where we stand, and on what we 
Stamh ^Ve stand ujion our own giamnd, and W(^ can fa<*(‘ any court of impiiry. 

Our iiHH'iings are opmi meetings; anyone can come in. If they siuid any 
detectives to our meeting, they will liiul they have nothing to do tlnuag So 
Unit whjl(‘ it may semu, lor instancig that th(‘ Amerhain JAMleration of Jaibor 
is opposing tlH‘ Socialist Ibirty, (hat was only a comedy that you had in New 
York bidweiMi Mr. Hilhpiil and Mr. (;om])(‘rs. Why, they are Siamese twins. 
Th(‘y are onc‘ and (lu‘ same thing, d’lie fact is that w'e an' (lie only organiza- 
tion, small as wi' are num(‘ri(*ally, that lakes this staml : That wt' must have 
th(‘ iiolilical mo\(‘m('nt lor the {)urp(»se of d(‘stroying thi' political jiower of the 
capitalist class, lint gu'tting llu' political power, we can not build anything 
political; whatever we are to build, wu' must build on the industrial field. 

And to build, the I. W. W., or Industrial Workers of the World, as wa^ under- 
stand la' situation, (1k‘ jiolicy is to lay in this capitalist society the foundation 
for the rutiire republic of labor, and to organize the w’orkers in various 
Industries, and control and to drill them for tlu' purpose of producing wealth, 
so that, in contradistinction to the (Hiicago T. W. W., w'ho preach the geiu'ral 
strike, WT ari' not in favor of the general strike, because the general strike is 
not a revolutionary measure\ 

AVhere people go out on strike they turn tin* keys of the factory over to men 
like Mr. Doherty. AVhat wm advocate Is a general lockout. Wdii'ii Ave have the 
workers organis'd politically and economi<‘ally, we will not have a general 
strike; w^e will have a general lockout, and the bosses will b(i locked out, and 
we Avill stay in the mills and k(*(‘p the milks. 

(tommissloiK'r Goaiaions. Do you say that Mr. Haywood came here in 1912 at 
the Passaic sti'ike? 

IMr. Katz. Yes, sir. 

( Commissioner Goaiaions. What is the justitication or the ground for your 
statement that violence began after his coming? 

Mr. K.\tz. As matter of fact. 

Gommlssioner C’oaiaions. Did ho have anything to do wuth it, directing it? 

IMr. Katz. Well, a\ hmi a man ii.ses that language that these people used, it 
naturally gives these people a handle. If the police of Paterson who were 
really responsible for the big strike here, no one else, had acted sensibly and 
given the people the rights that they were entitled to, not acted in the manner 
as they did, things would have turned out differently ; perhaps better for the 

workers. , 

Gommissioner Coaiaions. I believe you stated that you w^ere arrested. Was 
that before Mr. Haywmod was here; was it before he came, or was H after he 
came? 

Mr. Katz. Mr. Haywood came here on March 7. I have the bills here, also. 
I can show some of them. 

(Uecelveil and marked “Katz Exhibit No. 30, dated June 10, 1914. 
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tify as to wliat I did. The reronha- <lid not alhnv it. It was not a trial. It 
was a fai'co. And the reeordei* senteneed me to six niontlis in jail. 

And tliore was another lawyer present wiio liad sonielinu's ai tial as acting; 
recoi’der. He sat heln'nd tli<‘ r<a*ord(‘r. I made the statiMiu'nt to thc' jnd^e that 
I w(‘nt lip tliere by tlie adviee of the ehief of iiolice, and 1 hoard thi'>< ^^aaitle- 
inan laaiairk — Ids name is lhaijamin Stem — I want to b(‘ p(M*t(M‘tly ahovi^hoard 
willi everyone — he said, “Why, suppose tlie jiolKa* (•ld('r would luivo told him 
to jumi) off the dock, would lu' <lo tliatV” That is tlu' Tati'rson justi<-e 

UommissioiK'r Hoaimons. Hid you <lo anythin^Jt to enooura^a^ tlu' pioKids \v]a'n 
you went up tlima^ that mornin^V 

Mr. Katz. 1 did not see ihe i)i(‘k('ts at alt; tluw were afraid to oonu^ iumf, 
it .s(M>ms, to return. I walked ui) hy m.vself, all alotu'. 

( 'ommissioiua* Commons. WIhui you wma^ arrestcal. .\ou weu' all alone? 

Mr. IvMZ. When 1 w'as arrested, 1 shook hands with fraiKas. 

Coniimssionor (/oaimons. That is the only man you saw? 

]Mr. Ka i z. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. You W’ere not eneouraf^im^^ any of the jaokels at the 
tim(‘V 

Mr. Katz, No; none whatsoever. I w'ould have; if I ha<l Siam tlumi 1 should 
ha\e done that, but I had no 4ip]>or1unit> ; 1 did not se(‘ tlumi. 

Commissioner O’CoNNui.n. Wliat is the numibership of your faCloii (T the 

I. W. W.V 

Mr. K \ rz. At the last eonvention the j^eiuu-al siu.ia'tary reportcal 11,000. 
Conimissioiu'r O’CJon .nuij.. How^ lonj; has it luam opi'ratiii}.; as a soiiarate 
fact ion? 

Mr. Katz. Since the fourth convention of (lu‘ I. in lOoS; loolc pla<a,* 

on the 17th of S('i)tember, lOOS. 

('omimssioiH'r C’Connkm.. ''idiat is six yisai-s at^o? 

Mr. Katz. Vc^s, sir. 

Commissioner ( )’(h)NNFrT,. Tlu' iihai as la^pia'simted hy your faction of the 
T W. W. IS the idea as lu-hl out for some \«‘ars liy 1 h‘ Ixam in 4ontua*tion with 

tlu' oi yaiiizat ion that was rei>la<aal bv Ihe 

Mr. Ka’I'z ( intm-rupt iny). I must answau* that 1 ><" lu'on — that w'ould not bo 

tlie projKT way to ansuia- that (pu'slion II was not Di' lAa)n 

(Vammssioner 0'(^)NM-:nn ( inlmruptiny ) . Of Ihe Labor Alliaii(a% so-(*all(al, at 
that tinu‘, of whiih lu* was the father and inhocati'? 

I\lr Ka'I'z. Yes. 

(h)i 'cnssioner 0’CoN\Kin. And the pajH'i* was published in the interests of 
th(‘ ])( eh' at that tinu'V 

Mr K.viz. V(*s d'tie situation is this; I submitt<al lu'ri' a manifi'sto w'lmh 
called this organization into lu'in^. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. T am not (pu'sl lonin^^ ahout that. 

Mr Katz, (hir so-called faction is (hat faction 

Coimmssioiu'r O’Connfll. Wlu'ii that maiiiti'sio was drawn up, was not Mr. 
De lA'ori, :\lr. Debs, and Mr. llaywoo<l, and others at Chicago, party to drawinj^ 
that 11 ))? 

Mr. l\Arz. Not Mr. De Li'on |)(‘rs<mally, luit D<‘ la'on was in accord Avith it. 
Commissioner OXhiNNUOL. Tlu'y wi're all th('r<‘ pie.s<‘n(, and didn't they draw 
■ui» that arranai'iiient top'ther? 

Mr. Ka'iz. Yes. 

( 'oimmssioiu'r ( )’(%)NM<:i n. Tlu's^* men that now \ou say ari' not wfiat thi'y 
ai>i)('ar(‘d to be in represi'iitinj; tht‘ difb'reiit partu'sV 
Mr. Katz. Exactly. 

Commissioner OXXinnetl. Does your orKam/ation publish an annual state- 
ment of Its income and expenses? 

Mr. Katz. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner OXConnell. Can you furnish this committee with a copy of 
your annual rejiort? 

Mr. Katz. Not the receipts of the strike 
Commissioner O’Conneel. X’hat Is tlu' hu'al strike? 

Mr. Katz. Yes. 

(Commissioner 0 ’(Conneee. I am talking ahout your international union? 

Mr. Kai'z. Yh's; we publish it in the Industrial Union News, publisheil at 
Detroit. 

Commissioner O’Conneee. Those are published monthly? 

Mr. Katz. Yes. 
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OomiiiissioiRT O’Connell. Showing tlie monthly receipts of your Interna- 
tional organization V 

Mr. Ka'pz. No; tiio receipts are i)ul)lislie(l every three montlis, but published 
in the i)ai)er wlii(‘li is a montlily paper. 

(\)itunissioner O’Connki.i,. Will >011 se(‘ that the last (piarterly report is 
fuiauslied to this commission? 

Mr. Katz. Surely. 

(Miairman Walsh. Mr. Katz, w'hat is the wage of the average \\eaver in the 
silk industry in I*at<'rson of n^asonalile skill and alulity, conip:.rativel> ? 

I\Ir. Katz. You mean in tlie liroad silk industi> or tin* ribbon? 

Cliairnian Walsh. 'I’Ik' liroad silk industry. 

Mr. Katz. Not more than $8 under tin' most favoralih' conditions, taking in 
tlie time llu\v work and (lie lime tliey don't work, of cour.si'- 

Chairman Wm.sh. For a year, 1 mean. 

Mr. Ka'iz. About $800. 

Chairman Walsh. About $800. 

Mr. Keiz. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. Is tlie Doherty mill, about wdiich tesliinony has liemi 
given here, aliove, iieiow, or on the a\(‘rage witii oilier mills with rcspi'ct to 
wages? 

Mr. Katz. Tlie nominal wage may be above; tlie ridative wage is smalhuL 

Cliairman Walsh. Wlien ,h>u say tlie ndative wage, do ^oii mean the wnige 
for all the ,\ear around? 

Mr. Katz. I mean tlie wage in comparison to the amount of silk turned out. 

(diairman Walsh. Tlien, as a matter of fact, halving the amount of pro- 
ductior. out of the (piestion, do I understand jou to say tliat the waiges in the 
Doherty mill are far above tiu' average? 

I\tr. Katz. Not far above tli(‘ a\erag(‘. 

Clu\irmaii Walsh. Well, are they above tlie average? 

Mr. Katz. Well, if a man or a wauiian works at the four loom (lu'y naturally 
knock out a few more emits. 

Chairman Walsh. I am trying to leave the pliilosophy out. I am trying 
to get down, if 1 can, to tlie actual amount collecti'd by the workers. Is it 
more in tlie Doherty mill than it is in tlie other nulls? 

Mr. Katz. Well, I don’t believe that it is mucli mon'. It may be a tritle 
more nominally, but, ns I said, they produce twice as much. 

C'hairnian V\b\LSH. Tlimi, in estahlishing a ground or justification or liasis 
for the wage under tlie pre.seiit system of industry, you say that is not fair. 
I understand that. 

Mr. Katz. Yes. 

(niairmaii Walsh. But I am trying to get at the concrete amounts. Is it a 
fact that the all-tlie-.vear-a round wmge for a riaisonaldy skillful worker in the 
Doherty mill, with the eiiuipmenl th(‘y have tliere in turning out the amount 
they do turn out, is something ovm- $15 a wi^ek? 

Mr. Katz. Yt's, 

Chairman Walsh. That is true? 

Mr. Katz. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. Has any elTort, or arc you awmre of any effort having 
been made by any employ m- to submit to pulilicity their capitalization of the 
plant, the cost of their product, including everything, with a suggestion lhat 
tliey sliould take a percentage and divide the balance among the workers under 
an agremiient made with tlie workers? 

Mr. Kaiz. Well, there were rumors as to tliat alloat. 

(ihalrman Walsh. I am asking do you know' of any proposition of lhat sort? 

Mr. Katz. No; I do not. 

Cliairman Walsh. None had ever been snimiitti'd to you of that sort? 

Mr. Katz. Not to me; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Had there been sulimitted to you — I ask this in a liyiio- 
thetical form 

Mr. Katz. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. Had there been submitted to you such a proposition with 
the added offer that the employer, it being a large mill, should accept 5 per 
cent as the basis of the profits based upon actual cost and real value of the 
property invested, or the property used and the investment, would that have 
been aceeptahle? 

Mr. Katz. No; that would have been rejiaded. 

Chairman Walsh. It w'ould have been rejected? 
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Mr. Katz. Yes. 

("hainnan Walsh. Now, am I conas-f in my information (hat (lie census of 
1910 shows a poi^ulatioii of in the city of Paler, son V 

Mr. Katz. Ws, sir, 

(Miairnian Walsh. Approximately? 

Mr. Katz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioiu'r Walsh. How many ailuU inale.s are tliere (mj^atrc'd in (lie silk 
industry, \soultl you sa,N , in Palerson, or wer(‘ llieix* in 1910, \\ e will sa\ ? 

.Mr. ivATZ. I w’oiild say hetwivn twenty and t wauit \ -tlnaa* or lwen(\-four 
tliousand. 

('hairman Walsh. And how^ many of tliose adult mal(^< are citiziuis in the 
full .sc'iise of tlie term, w'ould you say? What ])roi>orlion of tlu'inV 

.Mr. Ka'iz. Tliat w'oiild he purely i?msssw<»rk on my part, but 1 would 
judLUX that IS, my oli.stuw at loii, certainly about two-tliirds. 

('liairiuan MAi.sii 'fwo-tiiirds? 

Mr. Ka'I'z. Or laxarly .so. 

('iLiirman W\lsh. W en‘ llau'e any of (he ukmi (Miiplo\ed in the mills on th(‘ 
j;rand juries that met durin;i: (he progress ol this trouble'? 

Mr. Ka'iz. I could not say prisitively, but so far as lh(‘ names of the ^n-and 
jurors that weu'e sedeedesl, ami umh'r my ob^euwation, (luM-e' was not a sin;;h' oiu' 
(diairinan W'alsh. Mhdl, wer(‘ .\ou obsmwina: d c|(»sed\, lh(‘ m\ e'st i^uit ion 
Ixung made into tliese industrial .sti'uir;::l(‘s? 

Mr. Ka^i'Z. I was inhu-estesl \(U‘\ niu<-li at certain tinu's, and I eaiuld not lind 
anM'ii(‘ tlima* that would be a read waitewvorker w'orkinu^ in (h(‘ mills. 

(’hairman Walsh. Wlu'ii the aiipexil was taken Irom ltu‘ lower court in your 
(‘as(', under the law's of Niwv Jers('.\, >ou wen^ (hmi emtithHl to the rmdit of a 
trial by jury, w'cre you not ? 

I\lr. K.\'iz. 1 was deaiied that. 'I'lim is .l('rM\v. 

Ohairmau Walsh. J do not know what Hk' laws area 

Mr K\'i/. 1 was told by my attoriu'y (hat thi.s was snujily a (luestion of 
fact ; it w'as not a (pie'slion of law. 

(diainiian Walsh. Well, uiuhu' the laws ol New Jiu'sey, you mwe^r naudied 
the time when you had a rij?ht to trial by jur^ ? 

Mr IvA'rz. No, sir. 

(’hairman Walsh. Your (‘as(‘ w'.c appo.di'd from t}u‘ recorders court to 
what (*ourt? 

Mr. Katz. 'To the court of common jiU'as, the county court. 

(’liai'man Wat. sir. And eiul it euid lluMe? 

Mr. IS Tz. No, sir. 

Chairman Watsh. It was appeuiled, then, to what i»la(a‘? 

Mr. IvA'rz. To the (‘hud justice- not chu‘f justice; — Jndj;e Minturn. But I 
know li(‘ is one of the hmdiest courts in th(‘ State. 

(diairman Walsh. In the State? 
lyir. Katz. In the State. 

(diairman Walsh. Or in tlu* county? 

Mr, Katz. In the Stattx 

Chairman Walsh. And a wrbten opinion was remdered in your case, w^as it? 
Mr. Katz. No, sir. 

(diairman Walsh. No writtmi opinion? 

I\Tr. Katz, No, sir; it was just simply plKconhohMl or something 
(’hairman Wmsh. 1 was }?oiiia: (<> ask you was iheM* an.\ addition imule to 
the retdilar police force of Pateu-son <liirina; (h(‘ tiim' of tlu'si' industrial 
troublc'S? 

Mr. Katz. Not when our strike^ was on. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Was tliere' iliii’ina the strike' of 19i:i'^ 

Mr. Ka'IZ, Ye's; 1 think Ihe're was. 

(diairinan Walstt, f’roiii where were' the re'e ruits drawn, if you know? 

Mr. Katz. T don’t knowx 

Chairman Walsh. YYm say you tliink there' were'. Yeiu have nei first-liand 
information, I take it ? 

Mr. Katz. No. 

(Chairman Walsh. Did (lie* mills liave any private auareis eir pe'rse)ns in their 
employ diirinji^ the time of the trouble'? 

Mr. Katz. 'Tliey did ; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And do you kneivv the number in yemr strike, wdiat you 
call yenir strike, the first one*? 

Mr. Katz. Well, in our strike they were not in Patersem ; tlu're were in 
Passaic, the O’Brie'ii 
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Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Coniine it to Paterson. Were there such 
persons in the S(‘con(l strike? 

Mr. Katz. Well, there were. I couhl see a lot of people In the street, and 
I can generally tell one of the O’Jineii detectives wdien I see him, and I saw a 
mimber of people walking Ihe sinads that looked to me like those fellows who 
take a .job with a (hdeelive agenc.v, and it does not require much to tell them. 

Chairman WAi.sir. Ilav(‘ you any observation on tlie subject as to whether 
or not detectives wtn’(‘ among the workers or employed in the mdls at any time? 

Mr. Ka'J'z. It WTUild be oidy my opinion, of course. 

(duiirman Walsh. You have no definite knowledge that you can give the 
commission on the subj(‘ct? 

Mr. Katz. No, sir. Only on certain occasions I have made this positive ob- 
si'ivation - I can mention the name of the Kdlow. He is now' a member of the 
city police* force, I believe. If you care^ to hear It, his name is De laicia, I 
bi'lKwe lu* is eilh(*r a det(‘ctive or some* other oflicer. 

\\ lu'u 1 first canu* to Paterson in 11)00 and became the local organizin’ — we 
onl.v had one organization then— we were organizing the dye workers. In 
We'idman’s dye shop, w h«‘never w'e held a meeding it was held then*, and the 
n<*\( day everyone w'ho had at fended the* mec’ting was discharged. There w’as 
a fellow^ coining fh(*re who was always w'ell dre.sse'd, and who always wuinled to 
fi'i’af me, and 1 became suspicious. I spoke to our Tlaliaii fellow' w'orkers about 
him, and finally I asked him what he had to do with it. 1 thought he* w’as a 
dy(' w'orker. He said no, he* did not ; he usenl to lx* a dye wmrki'r. He w as so 
sore al Weddman and calk'd him all sorts of naiiu's, ami that wtis W’hy he w'as 
against Weldman. Then 1 h‘ canu' to other meefings, until I becaiiu' sure he* was 
.sent by the bosses. When lu' came to tlu* lU'xt meeting at Turn Hall I hap* 
peiuHl H) b(' in the chair and told him to k*ave. It did not take very long untd 
1 was told he had sonu' kind of a job on tln‘ iiolice for<‘e. 

(duiirman Wai.sh. Am 1 to understand from the arisw'ers that you made to 
(kaumissioner Commons's (pu'slions that you an* opposed to violence tow'ard a 
jierson and the destruction of projierfy as a means of obtaining what you call 
industrial lilierty? 

Mr. Katz. Alisolutely, 

Chairman Walsh. And in flu' afli'nijiti'd gaining of your ends in an industidal 
contest you w'ould consider it both ilk'gal and immoral to blow' up a building? 

Mr. Katz. E.xactly. 

('hairman Walsh. Or to commit violeiu'c* against a fellow’ man? 

Mr. Katz. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That is as broad as it can lx? made? 

Mr. Katz. Y(\s, sir. 

Chairman Wat-sil You heard the stali'iiient on the .stand yesterday? 

Mr. Katz Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And that statement made by that gi'iitleman may be taki'ii 
by us to be the recognized view' of those a.ssociated with him, so far as .\ou have 
observc'd ? 

Mr. Katz. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsti. Tliat is all. 

Mr. Katz I want to say that these matters are matbu’s practically of public 
record. I w'ould not want to coiix' into court to testify again.st anyone, but those 
an* statements made by them.selves. ' 

Chairman Walsh. T would not n*f(*r to them except that the testimony was 
given on the stand yesterday, and I do not want to leave any doubt about our 
position. 

Mr. Katz. Yes, sir. Am I excused? 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. You are excu.sed. Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MOSES H. STRAUS. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you please state your name, your addn'ss, and your 
business? 

Mr. Stuahs. IVIoses IT. Straus; 435 Ellison Street is my residence; and my 
business is Frank Dugan’mllls. 

Mr. Thompson. What position do you occupy with that firm? 

Mr. Straits. T am manager of Frank & Dugan. 

Mr. Thompson. How' long have you been manager? 

Mr. Straus. Well, it is the last four or five years — since Mr. Frank lias not 
be(‘n active. 

Mr. Thompson. What business are they engaged in? 
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Mr. Stkaus. They are maniifactiirins silk ribbons. 

Mr. Thompson. Are tlioy one of the larj^est coiiceriis of the kind in Paterson? 

Mr. Straus. One of th(‘ largest; they are considered so. 

Mr. Thompson. They liavt* been enj^a^ed liere for a iiuinlx'i’ of >('ars in that 
busiiu^ss? 

Mr. S'l RAT’S. In Paterson a little over 20 years; in Unit Imsiiu'ss 20 years. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Durinj^ the strike of last year did tin* \vorki>i's ot jour tilant 

stop? 

Mr. Straus. ^Vo have two mills liere — the Cook mill and the Dale iinll. In 
the C/Ook mill, a\ hieh is nothinj^ but the German looms, and employs male 
\v(niv(‘rs, I thinlv the date was March 5, at noontinu' — in the morninij: I think 
theiH' was 84 wisivers out; at noontmu' 28 of them did not return at 1 o’clock; 
appi‘oximat('ly no or oO (*anH' back and did not know tliat tlu‘ others had stayed 
out. Th(' next mornina: the balance of the 00 stajed out, after Ixun^; ksIomI by 
the otluus or by weavers from the other mills to stay out. 4’hat covers the 
(’ook mill. 

The Dale mill: On Wedne.sday, Mar(*h 5, at noontime, the mill was well 
picktdiMl by \v(‘a\(‘rs from other shojts. In the shojis of lh(‘ Dah' mill thma^ are 
about 2(M) ttirls on th(‘ loom, d'la'y askcMl them to stay out on a general strike. 
44ie ^drls canu' in, every one of them, at 1 o’clock, and th(‘ next morning evm-y 
one of llimii showial up, (‘vcn after tlies(‘ — at 0 and 7 o’clock the next morning 
every one of them came in. Some came to nu‘ and says, “ VVdiat is this going 
on?’’ I said, ‘MLrls, th(‘y are ti\ing to get you out.” They says they are not 
going to g(‘t out. “ We are going to stay in.” 

Th(' iK'xt day at noon, Thursday, tln'y still tried to get them out, ami they 
still came in. 'The n(‘\t afternoon I went t<i the girls and spoki‘ to thmii in 
gi'ouiis of 80 or do, ami told them what was going on. and told them I was very 
mm'h pl(‘as('d that mnie of them had IhmmIciI the r(M[m'st. Some ot tlu* gii’ls 
said, ‘‘We are going to stick to you and work if tln'.v knock our heads otf.” 
I said, “Girls, I don't want you to go through any dangm’s; those girls in tlirs 
sho]) w’ho are s\ rnpatln/.ing with the situation 1 will 1 m‘ glad for oach and every 
om* of them to’go home and stay untd it is over.” 1 said, “ 1 am going to have 
no fei'lmg against any om* of joii,” and out of ‘2U0 girls ,4 girls said they wito 
s.v m])at hiz(>rs and wma voing to stay at home. “ 1 hopi* jou will have no fi'eling 
against us.” 1 said, “(iirls. I ha\e n if you ha\(‘ any pi'ople in tin' strike”; 
and OIK' said, “ Yi's ; my brother is out on strike.” I said, “Go home and come 
bai'k' wluMi it is over.” 

'The m‘Xt morning every oUkt girl sIiowimI up; but in the afternoon I told 
tlK'in, i 'Mid, “ Girls, when I sea* there is any danger 1 will send you home; leave 
that to iwe.’’ I savs, “ Your lilt' is just as \aliiai)le to somebody at homo as niy 
own is.” Tlu' iK'xt morning tht'iM' was a rumor that Mr Haywaird was going 
to arrivt' in town. The tlejiot is right ojiposiie the mill. It was rumori'd th(*re 
WMUild be 4,0t)t) or n.OOO jK'ojile to rma't liini. 1 calk'd u]) Nt'w York and talkt'd 
to Mr Frank, and saitl, “1 am going to st'iid the girls liome ; I am not going 
to t'lidangt'r tlicir livt's,” ''I’ht' atternoon ot tlu' day bt'tort' tht'rt' has been some 
stones thrown through the wimlow.s. I st'iit notict.' around through tlu' mill for 
them to stay at home. They said they wantt'd to w’ork ; that we had treab'd 
them right; but I prevailed upon them to go lioim'; and most of them stayed 
away trom tin' organization; would have nothing to do with it ami wamld not 

go near it. They coiihl never get more tiian 8.0 or 40 girls to meet with the 

]. W. AV. at any one tinu'. Tlic'y wanted to know’ wlieii it was going to open up 
again, bei'ause they wei’e anxious to go back to w’ork. 

Mr, Thompson. WIk'ii <lid your girls go back to work after that? 

Mr. Strai s. t)n May 28 I nii't tw’o of our girls in front of the City Hall. 

They said, “ Mr, Straus, why don’t you open up the mill? We are sick and 
tired of this, and we (Tin not live on this hot air.” 1 said, “ If you want to 
come back to work — if tlu're is indy one or two girls, that would not be enough.” 
I say’s to her — I don’t want to mention her naiiu* — I said to her, “You go and 
see some of the otlier girls. This is Friday afti'rnoon. The mill will be open 
for yon Monday morning.” I went around, and sevi'ral other people in the 
mill went around, and we gatheri'd togetlu'r 48 girls wdio made up their minds 
to come in to work. Monday morning arrived and I lie mill was heavily pick- 
eted — possible bOd or 600 jieople around the mill. Wi' kept it very (juiet ; none 
of the other manufactun'rs knew we w’cre going to open up this morning. We 
did not work Saturday afternoon or Sunday, and forty-odd came in tliat morn- 
ing, and the mill w’as heavily ph'ketod, hut tln'y came into work and started 
the looms up. 

Mr. Thompson. That was about the time of the break up of the strike ^ 
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Mr. Straus. No, sir ; this was on the 26th of May, Ions before. 

Mr, Thompson. How long nfter that did the .strike end? 

Mr. Straus. About July it .started to peter out. Other concerns w^ho were 
})iring about th(‘ same class of heli) as we were, 1 j)nwailed upon them, in 
order to take some of the attention from our place, to start in) — who were also 
em])loying female labor. 

Mr. TiroMPsoN. Did you have any trouble after opening up again; and if so, 
what was it? 

Mr. Si'RAPH. Our girls were bothered a great deal. Some of the girls wiio 
lived in tin' Ki\(‘rsi<le .sc'etion had to chang(' their resi(lenc(‘ and live with 
other girls who li\(‘(l in a (llfferent neighborhood, he<'ause they could not live 
there. Wt‘ (na'n had men ])osl«‘d there at night to stop stone throwing. One 
girl, whoso father was working in a dyehous<‘, had the windows broken out 
and his honsi' was badly d('molish»'d. The girls wa're naire brave than the men 

Mr. ''rnoMPsoN. I lake it from what you hava* said that no (hanands w ero 
mad(‘ by your (unployees on yon either Indoia^ the stinki* or atlerwards. 

Mr. Sa'KAHs. None w'as mad(‘ before the sti-ike. Our girls went out on hh-ida^ , 
May 7, and the 14th was our i)ay day. WIkmi the committee came in and goi 
theii' pay they handl'd me a pi(*ce .>f jiapiT and 1 saw stainpi'd on it tlu' stain]) 
of the 1. VV. W. I handed it hack and said, “I’ll n'ciMve no papi'r with the 
stamp of th(' 1. W. W on it.” She handed it hack to ni<', and I says. “Ih'rtha. 
you Ix'lter tak(‘ it,” ami sIk' shovi'd it to me* and I tore it u]) and said, ” 1 will 
n('V('r have anything to do with it ” I don’t know' whetlu'r it was the sami' 
one that was handed to me; I don’t know^ As .soon as 1 saw' the stamp of thi' 
I. W. W. I would not n'(*('i\e it. 

Mr. Thomi'son. Was tlu're any change in the hours, w'orking conditions, or 
wages of your employees afti'r tlu'y canu' hack from wdiat they w’<'re Ix'fori'? 

Air. Strws. Only during the tiiiH' ol the turniod wt' h't th(‘ girls go hoim' 
at ditTerent hours; but afh'r July 7 w’(' w<'nt on tin' lO-hoiir day and havi' la'c'ii 
W'orking ever since. 

Mr. ’IdiOMPsoN. Und(*r tlu' .same working conditions? 

Mr. Straus. Ye.s. 

Mr. Thompson. And wages? 

Afr. Straus. And w'ages. We gav(‘ them a slight inen-asc' after thi'y caim.' 
back. 

Mr. Thompson. What w'as that increase? 

Mr. Straus. Wa raised our weavers $1, and tin' diffi'rc'Ut dei)artm('nts ali 
had advances. 

Mr. Thompson. Any horizontal advances? 

Mr. Straus. No. sir; it was not. W('ll, in the weavers, yes; they did get a 
dollar advance, hut there w'as no promi.se made wdu'n tlu'.v catm' hack 

Mr. Thompson. And in the other departnu'iits no horizontal advanct'? 

Mr. Straus. No; we raised them according to their ability in a good many 
cases. 

Mr. 1’homj'son. Have you any organizations in your plant? 

Mr. S'l'KAUS. Not in the temale plant — not in the plant wla'ri* we have w'oim'ii 
ernployeil ; hut in our large mill, when' w<‘ have nu'ii eni[)loyed, there is some 
sort of labor org^inization. I don’t know — tla'y an' v('ry much divided. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your attitude toward them? 

Mr. Strvus. The (pK'.stion is qiiib' a broad one, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. I iiK'an that you may stat<', if you want to, whnt is yem- 
attitude towmrd the organization of your workmen? 

Mr, Straus. 1 don’t know wdiether it is or not, hut if it is I. W. W. we don't 
care; they call it an association. What it is I don’t know'. 

(Ihairman Walsh. How' is that? I didn’t understand you. 

Mr. Straus. I say if it is not 1. W. W. 

(Ihairrnan Walsh. I thought you said if it was I. W. W. you didn’t care? 

Mr. Straus. I say if it is not atliliated wdth tlu' I. W. W. I don’t know 
what they are. I wouldn’t recognize it if it wms I. W. W. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Straus. Well, the 1. W. W. I <lon’t consider an American organization. 
They are un-American in their preamble and everything else, Tney say they 
are very much un-Arnerican. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you care to state more fully your reasons? 

Mr. Straus. Their preamble says they have nothing in common with the 
capitalists, and T suppose that means the people that own the mills. And they 
make no agreement. There is nothing behind it. If they w'ere to make any 
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sort of an agreement, which they do not do, there' is nothing l)nck of it. Yon 
couldn’t come back at them. 

Mr. Tjiompson. Do you distinguish l»etweon theso two bramlies of tin* 
I. W, W.? 

Mr. SruAi s. Why tlu‘y both look alike to m<'. 

]\lr. TjioAiPsoN. So far as the question of violence <liiring the strike is con- 
ceriu'd, y<m have heard what iMr. Katz has said about tlu' strike of 11)12, and 
yon know, of course, uhat occurred during the strike? of 11)18. Was there' any- 
thing differe'iit in those strike's? 

Mr. Sthaus. Well, as a matter of fae-t, the strike' in 11)12 was simply :i broad- 
silk strike' and the ribbons \\«'r<* not brought in. 1 was out ed (eiwn at the' time, 
e)Ut We'st, and whe'ii I got bae*k the strike' wais about ove'r. 

Mr. TiieiMi'soN. We'll, was tlu're' any talk in the' teovn ge*m'rall\ ? 

Mr. Sruvers. No, sir; I elem't think thea-e' was as mueli at that time' as in 
1918. 

Mr. Tiie>M I'soA'. Ye>u ne've'i* lu'arel those' two strike's e-onqiare'd as to the' 
manner of carrying the'in out? 

Mr. Straus. Oli, you e*ouhln't e*ompare' the' broael-silk slrilee' wdlh this 
latter strike'. 

Mr. Titomi'son. 1 mean as to me'thod? 

Mr. S'lUM'S. 1 don’t kneiw much about the' Katz strike'. I know’ what the' 
othe'r w'as. 

ISIr. TnoMi'sox. Have you any organi/ation of rilibon manu facture'rs he're'? 

Mr. Straus, ’^’es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That ine-lmle's the* manuf;i<-t ui e-rs e>f this e-ity and viednil.N ? 

Mr. Si'RM s. No, sir; not all of the'iii 8’he're' are' some in the elty of Pate'rson 
W’ho are' not me'inbe'rs. 

^^r. Thompson. It is a local eerganl/ation? 

Mr. Str\us Yes, sir. 

.Mr. ''Phompson. About how many me'inbi'rs have' ye>u? 

Mr. S’lRM's Tliirt y-t hre'e eer tliirte-four, I think. 

Mr. TTroiiPse>N. Have' ,\ou a e'onstit ut ion or l).\ laws? 

Mr. Strm s No, sir; that is, imt that I Icnow eef. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what, in your view. Is the* ]uirp»^se' nnel object of the 
organization? 

Mr. Strmus. We'll, it is to try to g('t some stable' arrange'ine'ut amongst the' 
inann fjicturers as to selling goexls ami elijfe'ie'iit things. 

Idr. h .TOMPSON. Se'lhng geiods anel the' re'lat ionshi]) with your I'liqiloye'es? 

IVtr. S.T siks, ^T's. sir; as much as we' ])e)ssibly can. 

.Mr Thomi'son. Has the asseeciation t.dxen any ele'tinite st and in re'gard to any 
ph.ase of the labor problem? 

Air S'l’RVUs We have ne>t; ne), sir; be'e-ause we did not think it was the' 
right time to eh) it; that is, the last ye'ar e)r so. 

Mr. Thompson. Have ,vou any iinelerstamling amongst your.selve's as to your 
attitude' or disposition to it? 

Mr. Strvtas Oh, eae-h eeiie has a differep^ vie'w as to tlmt situation. T will 
liave one vie'w and som('he>el\ edse- e'e>me'.s in witli aneitlu'r vu'W. We' Imve ne'ver 
come' together us to any single point that w’e e*oulei agre'e' upon. 

Mr Thompson. Is tiu're' any ge'iie'ral coiise'nsus eif opiniein among tlie'se' manu- 
fae ture'rs as te) any phase of the* labor lerohle'iii? 

Mr, Stkvus MTiy tlu'y all fe*e'l that some'lhing should he done', hut mjhoely has 
a se»lutlon that we can agre'e uimui as >e't. 

.Mr, d'HeiMT'soN, Yon arc not against organization? 

Air ^trat’s. We are against such as tlie're' is in town te)-ejay 

Air THC).MPse)N. Would that incluele all tJu* unions- llie* A. K. of and the 
twT) branches of the 1. W. W.? 

Air. Straus. T think se). 

Mr Thompson. A"e)u think sei? 

Air. Straus. Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. And you know of the A. F. of L. orgMid/at ions? 

Air, Straits. Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. Anel this attitude Inclueles that organization as well? « 

Mr. Straus. AT\s, sir. 

Air. THOMPseiN. Well. Is there any reason for that that you e'are* to state? 

Mr. Straus. 'Well, ju.st at the present time 1 would rather not state it, Air. 
Thompson, unless you insist upon it. 
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Mr. TnoMrsoN. Wliat, in your opinion, is tlio canse of the industrial unres 
in PaO^rsrjn? 

Mr. Straus. Why, a good deal is agitated, I think. There was no unres 
here ainongsl the ribbon weavers. They did not know what they went out for 

Mr. Thompson. That is to say, in your opinion, there are no conditions unions 
the workers either as to the question of hours or the question of wag(^ or tin 
question of working coiulitions, which would be apt to cause unrest? 

Mr. Straus. Possibly in some mills there are. 

Mr. Thompson. What are they? 

]\Ir. Straus W(4J, possibly tlua-e may be a question of wages in some places 
I think tlu're is a good d(‘al of trouble comes from the fact that the silk hiisi 
ness is passing through a change; that it is gradually becoming a business foi 
females; that in llu‘ next 15 or ‘20 y<‘ars tin' males employed in the silk industr: 
will be nil. The changi' is coming very fast. For instance, as far as ribboni 
ai'e conc(‘rned, the high-speed looms are mostly being run by femah's. TIk 
( lerman looms ar(‘ gradually (‘hanging from male to female and, as I say, in li 
or 20 years, or possibly less tinu‘, the mills will mostly be run by the femah 
labor. 

Mr. ^PHOTkiPsoN. Then, in your otiiuion, Mr. Straus, if agitators were absen 
you h(‘lH‘ve that things, so far as the industrial matt(‘rs are concerned, witl 
rofenuice to the relations between employ(‘r and employee, w’ould be prclt;] 
(piiet in Paterson? 

Mr. Straus. I think so. 

Mr. Thomi-son. Have you any suggi^tions to make as to how conditions ma: 
be improvi'd? 

Mr Straus. Well, I only hear that in some of tlH‘ ])la(‘es they are dissatis 
ti(‘d with the wage's, not so much in tlu' ribbons as in the hromf silks— that is 
in some plac('s. 

Mr. d'lioMPsoN. Generally speaking, h'aving out of the question the ])r('sen 
organizations, have you any views In regard to whether it is wise or Ix'st foi 
tlu' einployi'es to he organizt'd, or not? 

Mr. Strm s Wi'll, I have Ix'en trying to work out some plan of organization 
but I ha\('n’t got it as yet. There are a lot of otlu'r jieople who have tri,ed Ix'ton 
me, ami they have not found it. 

Mr. IhioMi-soN. Tlu'ii you are rather inclined to the opinion that possible 
organizations may be nec(*ssary or wise? 

Mr. Strxus. Why, I don’t s('(' — I don’t think it would be cure-all. 

Mr. 'Phomt'son. 1 understand; but even your own mind is turning somewha 
in the dir('ction of some form of organization? 

Mr. Straus. Y(*s; 1 think it would lielii the situation in some cases. 

(diairman Wapsh. (Nunmissiom'r Gommons wisiu's to ask some (piestions. 

Commissioner Commons. Is the ribbon industry inati'rially dilTerent in tin 
kind of labor from the broad silk? That is, for examjile, loom lixers, twisp'rs 
and warjiers are all employ(*d in the broad silk indiistr.\ ? 

Mr. Straus. \Miy, a warpc'r can work In the broad silk Just the saiiu' as ii 
ribbon, (excejiting the beaming di'partment is a little dilferi'iit, but thi'y cai 
leadily learn. 

Commissioner Commons. How about the loom lixt'rs? 

Mr. Straus. A diffi'rent branch altogetluT. d’lK' broad silk loom fixer i: 
organized under the Federation of Labor, but the ribbons are not, so far a; 
w(' are concerm'd. 

CommissioiK'r Commons. You have never had up the organization of tlu 
hfoin fixers, have you, then? 

Mr. Straus. No, sir. 

Commisioner Commons. Never tried to organize, have they? 

Mr. Straus. No, sir ; not as 1 know of. 

Commissioner (Mmmons. Is it fully as skilled an operation as it is in tlu 
broad silk? 

Mr. Str\us. T think so; I think more so. 

Commissioner Commons. What wages do loom fixers get with you? 

Mr. Straus. From .$20 to .$55 a week ; from $21 to $35. 

« Commissioner Commons. Are they paid by the week? 

Mr. Straus. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner CkiMMONS. What wages do the warpers g(d? 

Mr. Straus. W’(*ll, it all depends on wliat category; we have some learnerj 
g(dting $7 or $S. and th(‘ exp(‘rienced ones getting $13 to $1.5. 

(kmuiiissloiier (‘ommons. The warping operation then is different from whai 
it is in the broad silk? 
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Mr. Straits. Yos, sir. 

Coiiimissioiu'r Commons, (.'oiild yon oniploy only m'oiihmi :is \vnrp(‘rs? 

Mr. Stkvus. Yes, sir; in our iilaec. 

(\)iuiuissioiu'r Commons. Is that as skilled an oiieralion as il would be in the 
broad silk, the wunpinji;? 

Mr. Straus. Wt‘ll, I hardly think so. 

Coniinissioner Commons. In what respeet would it not Ix'? 

Mr. Straus. IVell, in the lirst place the warps art' much llfj;htor than they 
are in the broad silk; inueh llj^hter in the ribbons than in the broad silk. 

(kuuniissioner ('ommons. That is the only diKori'iiei' \ou set', llavt' wonu'n 
displaced nu'ii as warptu-s? 

]\lr. SrR.\us. Yt'S, sir. 

(kininiissioiu'i' Commons Within how lon}< a iieriod? 

Mr. Straus. Wt'll. it has been coining alona: j,n-adual!y. 

Coniinissioner ('oisimons. What were the int'n paid? 

Mr. Si'RAus. I lU'vt'r t'lnployt'd any; 1 don’t know — I'xceptinK bt're lately I 
Iiatl four, and jiaid them .$20 and .$22. 

(’oininissiont'r Commons. Where the wamien art' siimiarly skilb'd, they will 
P't $1.^? 

I\Ir. S i'KAus. Yes. 

(iomnussioner Commons. That is, your wointm betxin at .$cS or $0 and t:('t up as 
hi;j:li as $1,^? 

Mr. Straus. That is, as far as tlie learners are conct'rned. \\'bt*n we take 
an I'xperit'iK'ed warper-in wt' pay $M or $1.'") W'lu'ii we lakt* a t^irl in, sht* stai Is 
as draw-side jj;irl at $2.r>0 or .$4 a wt*ek. and, Iht'n, in a b'w years sht' may bt‘- - 
will Ket up to where she will t'am .$7, .$S, $1), or $12. It all tlepends on the abil- 
ity. She comes in as a trill 14 years old, and wt' raise all our own warpers. 
(kimmlssioiH'r Commons. That is all wi’t'k work? 

Mr. Straus. Yes, sir. 

t.’ommissioner ('om.mons And not pit'ct'work 
Mr. Straus. Not pii't't'work 

Commissiont'r (ketiMONS. ’’I'Iut w('a'»'r is all int'et'work? 

Mr. Str\us. No, sir; daywork. 

Commissiont'r Commons. Dayw'ork also*^ 

Mr SruAUs, Yt'S, sir. 

(Commissioner (kiMMoNs. Anti yon iM'irin with the w't‘a\ers, then, at w’hat rate? 
Ml S'l'KAUs. All tlept'iids tni tin* trirl's al)ilit.\ Some start with $7, $8, $9, anti 
trratlucify eoiiH' up to .$1.7 Wt' lia\t‘ trirls that startetl with us at $(> a wtH'k that 
art' ma\intr $1.7 tti-tlay. 

Commissitnier (’oMMt)NS. The hitrlu'St yt>n pay is $1.7 
Mr Si'RAUs. Yes, sir. 

(kimmissioiit'r CtiMMONs. And ytiu said you hatl abtnit 200 weavers? 

Mr. Straus. Yt's, sir. 

(knnmissitnit'!’ CoMMtiNS. Ahtnil what numher woiiltl be trettintr $1.7? 

Mr. S'l’RAUS. 1 can imt tt'll t'xaclly, but J think that over twti-lhirtls of tlu'in 
are troltimr from $13 ft) $1.7. 

(Commissitim'r (Commons. Tlu' larger number are trettiiiK wliicli of tliost' 
liffnres? 

Mr. Straus. The larm'r number, $14 tti $1.7 Over half are ta'ttini; $14 to $1.7. 
(kuiimissitiner (CttviMtiNS. T)o vou have any way of nit'asurina: tlie lenji^tb of 
time tliat llH'y stay with ytiu — the weavt'rs in ytmi- t'slalilisbmt'nt ? 

.Mr Straus. Wt* liave hatl sonu' with us a fxtiod man.v years. We have hatl 
stiine weavers that bavt' bet'ii with us over 1.7 yt'Jirs, 

(kiinmissitmer (k)MMONS. Abtuit Imw Iona: tbit'S it tako a a:'rl, starting in at $0, 
to gt't up to $1.7? 

Mr. Straos. Ptissibly two years. It all tlt'|»t'Tids on lu'r ability. We nt'vt'r lose 
a weaver, if wt' eaii kt'cp her, for the sakt' of a ilollar. 

Coinmissitint'r (Co^tMtiNs. Well, if a pt'rstm tlltl not advance as rapiilly as >oii 
tlmiight they oiigbl to, you vvoiibl let them gt)? 

Mr. Straus. Yes, sir. 

Commissitnier CtiMMtiNs. Ami such a one, you wamhl expect them to get up in 
abtnit twT) years on that basis. Wliat ages do you begin with the girl? 

Mr. Straus. Weavt'rs, wt' try to get them 10 anti ovt'r 16. T think vve laive 
one girl in the mill wlm is a weaver who is less tlian 16, but will lit' 16 lu a vt'ry 
short time. 

(knumlssioner Commons. What oeeupations do you employ less than 16 — 14 
to 16? 
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Mr. Straus. Tlie pickers uiid f^lrls. We have 22 pickers in our niill — that 
is, In the lar}j:er mill — and there are three girls there under 10. We have about 
S girls in about 350 who are under 10. 

(Joinmissioiier (^ommons. What are the wages of l!u‘ 10? 

]\fr. Straus. All depends on the department they are in; run from $3.50 up 
to $0.50. 

(Commissioner Com.mons. That is all. 

(diairman Waush. That is all; thank you, Mr. Straus. 

(Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. RODNEY MILLER. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name. 

Mr. Mn.ueu. Rodney Miller. 

Mr. cjchompson. What is your addre.ss and busine.ss? 

Mr. Milter. Organizing engineer; 022 itroadway, New York. 

Mr. 'Thomi‘son. Mr. Miller, were you even* (‘injiloyed by the National Silk 
Dyeing Co.? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That company ha.s a branch in this city here? 

Mr. Mii.ier. Yes. sir; they have a large plant at Riverside. 

Mr. Thompson. During what time were you emploved by tlu' company? 

Mr. Mii.i.er. Fi'oiii February to August, 1013 — during tlu‘ strikte 

Mr. Thompson, You have stated, Mr. Miller, that you are an organization 
engineer? 

Mr. Mtlt.kr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'TnoMPsoN. What do you mean by that? State it in detail. 

Mr. Miii.lr AVi'll, an organization (‘ngincTa* d(‘a1s \\ilh tla‘ human element 
find mechanK'al (‘lenuMit; and tla' title arose Milh (Miginern’ing deve1o))menl 
from tJi(' UK'chanical to iiu'ludi' botli tin" na'chanical and tlu' human elemcmt 
in organization Mork. 

Mr. Thompson. In what r<'spect do you deal with th(‘ human ('hunent in th(^ 
plant ? 

Mr. Mili.ku. The human (‘bmumt in tlie jdant? W(> study tla^ luiman (^leiiKMit 
and tinalyze it, and amilyze it much in tin' sanu* way as W(' .amilyzi' machiiaa’y, 
with the i(]('a of pT'oducing harmonious reflations throughout tlu' managenafut. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you follow it long tiu' same' liiu' as elliciency enginee'rs 
do. or is it })ur('ly a matt<fr of ri'lationshiii? 

Mr. Miller. It is more' a matter ot rolationshiji. AV(f do not follow' fh(f line's 
of efiiciency engineers; no. 

Mr. Thompson. And generally de) yem appreeach the' subje'ct eif relat ionshij) 
as an engiiuHu ? Ami Imw eh) yem classif\, anel wiiat is youi* nu'tlmd of jiro- 
cedure that you generally aeleejit*^ 

Mr. I\liLJ>Ei{. We go into the' cljissifving ol the relatiemship of individuals in 
tlu* plant. We classify and analvze the indivieliials in the jilaiit right straight 
from the te>p te) the* lieetteem anel atte'inpt te» corie'late tlu'm so Ihe'y will weirk' 
harmoniously and produee the* lu'st or highe*st and most I'lrie'U'nt r(‘sults. 

]\lr. Thompson. \\'e*ll, in doing that de) you take* inte) ce)nsideraliem the* pee)])le 
as grouf)S eir as ineli\ leluals? 

Mr Miller. Fsse'ntmlly as inelivieluals. Dur ehectrine is ratlu'r the* inelivielie 
alily of the weerkers. One* e)r the* prine'iji:il ele>e-t rine*s that we are* ele'\ e'loping now^ 
is in testing anel ele*\e'le)i)ing the* nu*nt:ility e)f the weerke'r and establishing the 
vtdue of that in ceuitraelistiiiction te) the crushing e)f the brain o( the wmrke'i* 
unde*r the iu’(*se'nt syste'in. 

Mr. Titompson. As far as ye)U we)ulel test tin* m(*ntallty of the* worker along 
the line, it weudd be* along the line of elliciency and devohjping brain power 
as applied to his w'ork? 

Mr, IVliLLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TireiMPsoN. Ne)w, taking up tlio (iue\stie)n purely of the relationships 
piire'ly i)etwe*e‘n em])le>yee anel erajiloyer anel dealing with that, iiow do you 
ajiproaeii tlmt suh.je'ct? 

Mr. Mti.ler. Basie*ally e)ur idea Is tliat there is no antageinism hetw'een the 
employer and eunploye'e* ; bnt Ave be*li(*ve, as we dcve'loj) tlu* worke‘r and create 
a better und(*r.stnnding be*twe*en the employer and the emi)loye*e, that both 
sides see the leoint ineere directly wiiere t]u‘ir int('re*sts are tiu* same. We be- 
lieve that most industrial troubles — our investigations of troubles that occur 
tliroughout this country seem to bring us more clearly to the fact that there 
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haw boon a unMiaderstaiulln}' between the two l‘a**lionw rather tliaii from any 
{ilisolnte (lilTerenee that may exist. 

IVIr. Thompson. Well, taking the question aicain, how <l() you apva'oaeh il now 
with relation to the relationship of the employer and einplOyt'e, includiiur tlmt 
of wajJtes, of workinj^ eonditions, and of hours? '^I'hey are supposcMl to be the 
three main ^U’oups. Now, do you aiiproaeh it from those inall(M-s oi* from the 
Standpoint of jK'rsonal feelings? How do you handle the situation in ivgard 
to the three main issues? 

Mr. MiiaEH. Well, in reganl to the thre<‘ main issues we tend to devado]) the' 
individual tdiility of the individual work(‘r. That is our tmideney. And tlu' 
rewaial of that individual worker sliould be in proportion to Ids individual il v. 

I^lr. TifoMi’soN. Of course, the reward tliat tla* woi-ker shall yed for ins addi 
tional ability must come from a point of bargaining between employer and (em- 
ploy ee. 

Mr. Mna.KH. Between employer and em])loyee; >es. 

Mr Thompson. But in a])proacbing that subj(‘ct you approach it from tla' 
standpoint of the individual and the employer? 

Mr. Mili.kr. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Katlier than from a group of emi)loy(H\s? 

INIr. Mhj.eu. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, in the quc'stion of (bailings bi'twi'i'u the two parties 
th(' subject of collective bargaining as such is not usimI by you? 

Mr Mti.pdp.. No, No; w(' do not use colh'ctive bargaining. We are not op- 

posi'd to collective bargaining, Ix'causi' 

Mr. Thompson (inti'rruptlngl. But you do not advocate' it? 

IMi*. Miia EK W(‘ are' not opjiose'd to cedlective* bargaining, but we believe* we* 
can go ove'f that. We* have' no obi('<*lie)n to mi'iiimum wage*, the' re'sult of col- 
l(*ctive bargaining, but if the're* is a niinmium wage (‘\isting our idea is to go 
eive'r the* teep of that and bring (e'rtain nie'u of certain sjie'cial ejualitie's u]) above* 
that, if they show the disposiii(»n 

Mr Tiiomi’son If the're* we're* e"'t,ddishe'el a niiiiiiiiuin W’age' as .-aicb, it wouhl 
be done by the' actiem e»f ibe* e'lnplove'i ami the I'lnpleivee through ceelle'cl ive* h'lP' 
gaining 

Mr Mti.ifu. M'e'll, eeur entire ele*alings. you unel(*rstanel, are' with the* ('ni])le)ye*e' 
Mr TiieeMi'SON As an inelivielnal. .dr IMilb'r'^ 

Mr Mn,i i:i{. As an iiielividiial ; .ve's 

Mr. Thompson. And all re'lal loiiships whie-b e*\ist b('lw('e*n tlu* ('inphiyer anil 
the* e'Uip’oye'e' are' le'soheei into the* melivielual proposition? 
l\rr A'. mfr. Y('s, 

Mr Thompson. Ilow' long have* yeai boe'n ('Ugage'el in that busine'ss? 

Mr IMtli 1 u \^dly, in the* organi/alion busine*ss, about lo ye'ars; 1 WN*is a e'on- 
stiaa-ting e'ngine'er be*fore* that, and a I’ailreead e'ngine*e'i', 

Mr. Thompsi/N. ITave* >ou be'i'ii in tlu* busine*ss for yourse'lf alone, or asso- 
ciatt'd with otlu'r pe'ojile*'^ 

Mr MnaFii. M'hv. ])rinci])ally for myse'lf T wa.s originally organizing e'ligi- 
ne*e*r for the* Trust Uo. of Ame'rie-a, tlie* AiM*rican li-e* (^)., and the Inte'rnal loiia I 
Snioke'less INtweb'r Uo., and more* re'i'ently have be'cn ]>arti( ularly inte're*sted in 
the labeir conti’ov (‘rsies as the' dise*as«Ml e-onehliem of inehistrial re'latioiis, and our 

att(*nii)t is to analyze* it from that ])oint, unile*r the* same* nle'a that- 

IStr. Thompson ( inte'rrupting) . Have* you be'i'ii assoe-iate*el with any e*t]icie*ncy 
engiiu'ers, or others? 

Mr IVInaFiJ Tndir(*ctly, yes; hut not dire'ctly. T have* bee'ii associate'll with 
I\Tr. (hintt, of New York. 

l\Tr. Thompson. Mdiat wmre your relations with the* silk manufacture*rs of 
Bate'rson during the* .strike? 

Mr. Miller I was in Bate'rson more as an observe'!* than anything e'lse, to 

study conelitions and lo study the cause's and in probably 

iMr. Thompson tinte'i-ruptiug). Did you advise with the manufacturers? 

Mr. Miller. Advise'd with them; yes, sir — with the national company, not 
vvith the manufacture*rs. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, in your opinion what were the main (‘auses and eve'iits 
which led to the strike, and what part did you personally take in it? 

Mr. Miller. Why, the causes which led to this strike, I think — you might put 
it in a number of dilTerent wjiys. Tu this city the basic industrial conditions 
are pretty healthy. Among the old-line .silk mannfactnrers, compared witli what 
the> are in New England and .some of the textile Industries, tlu'y are very su- 
perior. Now, in all eommuultles where they are absorbing an extensive foreign 
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ok'iruMit it requires a sj)echil amount of study to assimilate that element, and 
in I*al('rson th(\v did not do Unit. The n'.sult was that tlu're \\as a (*onstant sis 
ries of nnsunderstandinj^s in some of the plants. I withered tliis from Inter- 
vie^vs with the ^\orkers 1 laid. I liave had several hundn'd of them duriuf^ the 
stnk(‘, and 1 talked with them and not trorn the manufaeturers, because it is 
trom the worki'rs’ side that 1 ^em*rally look for information in a cas(‘ of that 
kind. It se('nu‘d that tlu' tendmiey is the result of the intlow of nationalities, 
t'or iiistanee, tln*n‘ is a tmidem-y to elassily them by nationalities, as jj^ood 
Italians and bad Italians and worthless Italians ami hi^ih-class Italians are all 
elassilKMl in tlie same buneli. 

The result is that ^\h('n anything haiipmis they are all classilied down ratlu'r 
than up. That is the point. The (piestion of assimilation lu're has not Ixh'U 
gi\(Mi lh(‘ sh!d\ that it reipiired. d’he average manufaetiirer will empley tin' 
highe.sl (*hms of brains in tlu^ meehanieal d(‘partment and the highest class of 
anal^tleal brains in tiu' selling d(‘parlmeht and tin' production (kqiartuK'ut ; luit 
when tlu'y start in on the goAermiKMit of tiu' human element tliey will put in 
any old iierson \\ iio happens to be handy, and tlien will be surprised wIumi tlu^ 
blowup COOK'S, and ^\onder what the trouble \vas about, and wall be blaming it 
on sonieliody (‘Ise. 

Our whoh‘ contention with the manufacturers, ami our wliole endeavor, is 
to liriiu: tlu' sanu' class of pure analytic mind into tin' governiiK'nt of the human 
elmtK'Ul lliat tlK\v have employi'd ami that wa* ha\e employed in tliis d('V(‘lop- 
nu'iit of tlu' nh'<-hameai and Imancial end ot tlu' industry. That is our indi- 
vidual liglit in tlie mattm* 

Mr. 'lhioMeso\. And tliat, in jour oiiinion, w’as neglected in this city? 

Mr .Mti.i.ur. Oil, .\es; that is negh'cti'd in (wery city. 1 say tlial is n(*glect('d 
in (wei-y cit^. You can s('(‘ what the n-siilt (>!’ it is in the '■l’'i‘um‘sse(‘ (’oal Sc 
Iron, ami tlu' pri'si'iit chamlxM' ol coimm'rce in iH'troit, and tliat sort of thing. 
d'h(\v are jiicking it uj) and it is iK'ing gra<Iually introduci'd. In tins city it wms 
negl(‘cted. 

Mr. TiroMicsoN. Ami what you want to state is tliat, so far as the strike at 
Patm’son is coneiuauMl, it was caused liy tliat lack ot study? 

I\Ir. Mna.KH. Yes, sir; tliat lack of study. Tlic'ri' lias Ix'en a vast irillow of 
lon'ign pojuilation in lieri' tliat lias net Imhui umUu'stood by the nianutactiiri'r 
and winch has md Imk'II propi'rly analyziMl by tlu* manufacturers, and tlie eon- 
s('(puMic(‘ IS that in this eik\, as in dozens ol otlu'r (uties in tli(‘ country, it has 
gi\(‘ii ris(‘ to misunderstandings and labor eru]>lions tliat \\(‘r(' certainly un- 
necessary. 

Mr. Tiiompsox. Did you mak(‘ any study of th(‘ action of tlu' city authori- 
ti(‘S during tin' strike? And also ot the leaihu's ot tli<‘ striki'? 

Mr .Miilku. Iiy, not vmw extensivi'ly — no — luit I iiuuk' sonu' stud\ of tlu^ 
aut horil ies. 

Mr. THOArl^so\. VMiat <!i<l the result of tliat study sliow? 

]\lr. ]\l(iij',u. Ui'll. I will say tliat that qiu'stion is ratlier — that is a question 
tliat is ratlu'r ditlicult to answau* in this way. I can not say tliat I blame tlie 
city aiitliorilies om* w’ay or th(‘ otlier, and 1 will say why. Now', for instance, 
I was ask('d some few ,Aears ago—i will ('\[»Iain that in this way: I was asked 
two yoars ago by vStom* A W'elister (’orporation to go to liorida. They w'ore 
having .soiiu' troubl<‘ and a strikt' down tluM-e, ami tlK\v w'anti'd ni(> to go dowm 
and si'e what the trouble was — what causi'd it That was a \ery high-class cor- 
poration, and th(\v weri' suriuusiMl that they had trouble; and whiai I got dowm 
there the police and tlu' authorities were ess(mtialiy on the side of tlie strikers. 
\V(il, tlu' result \vas that at tlu' last minute the polici' and tlu' mayor waua* the 
most absolute in asking the State lor soldnu’s, hi'caiise th(‘ striku'rs comideti'ly 
got away fiaun tlu' situation. Now, looking at that side and at tlie different 
sidi's there, I don’t want to (*mphasi 7 (‘ one way or the other; hut in a battle of 
that kind, pm-sonally, I don’t— 1 think it is one ('f fact ; it Is a question of w ho is 
rigid and w lio is w rong. 

I\Ir Thompsox. An' .\ou of tlu' opinion a.s to wiiether you could give the 
Sami' class of study to a tiling of that kind, as betwmi'ii the relations of em- 
ployi'r and employee, that are gl\en to the other dc'iiartments of the industrial 
act ivity ? 

Mr. Mm i.KK. You could, unquestionably. lUit I have n()t d(‘Voted the same 
study to that. 

Mr Thompsox TIh'u you have nothing to state wdth reference either to tlie 
k'aih'rs of the strike or as to tlie action of the authorities? 

Mr. MTI.I.KR. Well, as regards to the I. W. W., I will say that I do not ri'gard 
them seriously om* way or the other. I think the I. W. W. is simply the result 
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of an indnstrial condition, and yon mnovc that indnstnal condition and 11u‘ 
I. W. \V. <lon’t exist. 

Mr. ddioMPSoN. Wlnit is tlu‘ industrial oondilion at Pattason wliicii caused 
tlK' I. \V. \V. to coni(‘ luav and create sncli a tianihli'V 

Mr. Mili.eu. Tins constant nnsnnderslan<lin^ bi'twecn C('rtam null owiu'rs and 
the toi'eiji:n })oi)n]ation. 1 Itelu've thi're were C(‘rtain — I don’t kjiow^ from lii'st 
iiaial, boeauso I was not in t hos<‘ fa<-torK‘s at tlu' time — tlu'ri' wasn’t an\ factory 
tlial I w<is conn(‘ct(‘d wdli — it was vm-y dcdriinental 

Mr. d’lioMCsox ( int(M-ru|)t in;j:) . In othm* wa»r<ls, that tlie lack of this study, 
as \oii lia\<‘ alri'ady stati'd, caused this condition, wliicli was taken adN-mtaj^e- 
of l)y the I. W. W.V 

mV. Miueii. Yes, sir. d’lie I. W. W. is very promiiUMit wluua' industiaal <‘on- 
(! it ions are bad. 

Mr. ddioMiesox. Ami rather' a s>mj)tom of liad eondition? 

Mr. MiiJiai. Y(‘S ; we regard it as a symptom of a disease 

iMr. ddroM esoN, In your oiunion wliat <'ould tlie ma mifaeturiu’s have dom* 
that th(\v failed to do wliu'b w’onid liaM' oiiviati'd (hat striki'? 

Ml-. iMiLiFii. 1 slioiild say that tin- manni act iiri-rs liavi- umt to liriiifj: into tlii-ir 
orj^mnizat ion a ver^ inii<*h dilfermit type- ol imml and a vi-ry mucli diffm-imt 
t.\j'<’ of study; to analyze th<‘ ('onditions <»f tli<* im|)ortation or tlu- intlow of the 
iorei;;!! (-letnmd 

\\di(‘reA't‘i‘ a (oreijiii eleiiK-nt eomuu-nees to coim- in in very largi' mimbers, 
llu' only w'ay 1 belioM- w(‘ (an avoid induslnal troul)l(*s is to mala- a close 
analysis of that '.'h-nu'iit. so dial it is possibli- to distmauisb, for instanci', 
Itelween the hmii-elass Italian and tlu- Italian that is a briijand ; so that it 
is ])ossihh' to distinguish lu-tweeii a ,uood worker or a man that will make a 
^ood citizi-n and a man tl*at is criminally inclin<'<l. 

(diairman ^\’\l,sI^. Ibev is tliatV You say tlu- troui)l(‘ is to make the dis- 
tiiu'tion h('tw’(‘('n what you call hmdeclass Italians and an Italian wdio is crinii- 
nallv inclined? 

Mr. Miiiei;. Yt-s; W(‘ll, I simply usi-d that as an illustratiim. 

(Miairman \\ \isir. Yes; hut 1 want to at tin- actual way > ou ^vork it. I 
don't want to mnu-rupt \ou, luit 

Mr. TtroMPSON. Is that your comph*te statc-iiu-nt <d tlu- situation at tliat 
])(a lit V 

Mr. MiuLiai. Yh-s, sir. 

Mr Thompson. Aiuthim; further want to state? 

Mr. Mil.] IK. AVh.\, in regard to tlu- inllow' of tlu- .b-wdsh (-lement, of a cer- 
tain 1) /ich of the .T(‘wish (dement that is appan-ntly cominj' in hen- from 
N('W Y(uk now\ Tiu-re is a t(-nd(-ncy amona; a (-(-rtain branch of tlu- .b-wish 
(-h-meiii in nianufa( t urim? to exploit )al>or(-rs uuii(-( essarilc . \\h* know that 
that is not extra vapinci- ; it is totally uniieci-ssary. 

('hairman WAlsh. You say tlu-rc- is a tendency on die part of Jewisli manu- 
fact iirt-rs? 

I'd!-. iMii.i.KK. Not all nianiifaeturers. 

('hairman MAi.sh, Of c(-rtain .lewish manulacturi-rs? 

Mr. Mim.ki: Y(‘s. sir. 

(’hairman WAisir To do wind? 

Mr. Mil Li u. To ('xploit labor unnecessarily and extravagantly. 

.Mr. dhioMi'soN. What etb-ct do you tliink that wall liavi- on labor? 

Mr. MiLLi'.K. It produce's <-onstant d-i<-tion; it iirodiici-s small strikes and all 
tint sort of diiii^; and the tact that it lias no standiim" in economy or jirollt 
mak(*s it (‘nlir(‘ly unnec(*s-.ary. 

Mr. d’lroMPsox. Thar would h-ad to tlu- cn-atioii of such conditions as you 
have- stated, uiion which tlu* I. Wh W'. couhl coim- in? 

Mr. :Mn.i.i.n. It will ne\er lead. I don’t diiiik, to tin- cn-adon of such an up- 
lu'avjil, but as we sei* it in N(‘w^ Yoi-k now it leads to constant small fric'tion, 
somednu's j.,n’owdn/i: (luite- larae. 

Mr. TtroMPsoN. W'lmt New’ York situation an- you speaking of? 

Mr. Mil. LEU. l^'or instance, the clotliina trade- in New' York. 

Mr. d’HoMi'soN. Have you made* a study of that? 

Mr. Millek. Oh, yes. If you went into the clothiim" trade thorou;;hly, you 
would s('e that tlu' system di.-it is tollowaul over du-re in Brooklyn by a Ki’<'at 
many of du- mannfjict un-rs is (-xti’avaKant ; if you coinpan- tliat to die custom 
of liart, Schaffner Mai'x, in Ohicajjo, you w'ill sec- that the* hum.-in waste is 
extensive tlu-n* and alisolutely uniuux'ssary. It has no standing,' in economics. 

IMr. Thompson. Men’s clothing? or clothinj^ in general? 
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Mr. Miller. Men’s clothing; to the contract system, and of the outlet system 
there, that is one of the worst ends of industrial conditions in this country, 
outside of the iongshorenien. 

Mr. Thompson. WIkui did you make tliat study? 

Ml*. Miller. Just previous to coming omu* iiere. Tliat was in the latliu* part 
of 1012. ■ 

Mr. Thompson. Tliat is all I liave, Mr. Cliairman. 

Ciialrman Walsh. Prof. Commons, have you any questions to aslc? 

Commissioner Commons. I>o you f(‘el it is possildi' witli what you call the 
foreign element to make a scientihc study and work out a harmonious arrange- 
numt that you have in mind? 

Mr. Miller. Yi^s, sir. Kxjierimonts I have carried out with the Italians. I 
made some (jiiiti* exHuisivi^ (expei’inauits yiairs ago on railroad construction 
work, in wliicli I took Italians from a vi'ry brutal contracting systmii and 
took them by them.selves iij) tlie lim^ and endeavored to deviJo]) tiic'ir living 
conditions and their mentality, and such as that, and I found that, as a 
result of those investigations and several others, that th(\v iniiirove woiidc'r- 
fully under a certain system of tnaihiKuit and hecome valuable (‘itizens. 

Commissioner Commons. How large a liody of Italians do you haie in mind? 

Mr. Miller. First, 10; and then tliat was tinally dcM'lojied to J5(>. 

Commissioner Commons. ’rh<'> had bemi enqiloyed by contractors? 

Mr. Miller. They wme emi»loyed by contractors; .\es, sir; under a gmiuine 
exploiting case, a case of jiick-lmndle ojieration. 

Commissioner Commons. Ami you wi're miiployed by the railroad company? 

Mr. Mh.li-r. I was (Miii»lo\('d as (‘iigineiu* liv the railroad compare, and 1 
wanted to carry out this (‘xpcnniciit. 

Commissioner (Simmons. W'liat W(U*e the essmitial changes .\ou made'? 

Mr. Mit.ler. I put them undm* normal living conditions. 1 providi'd sanitary 
bunk Jiouses for tluaii to sh'cp in. I tisl them on ciu’tain rations (hat I thought 
w'as especially adajiti'd to tlie cla.ss of w*ork th(\v won' doing, and I inti'n'sted 
them mentall> ; I (‘Xplaiiu'd and inti'ri'sti'd tluMii mentall.\ in tlu'ir iiarticnlar 
work'. My ti'iidi'iicy was to liml how* tlay d<'\(‘loped imaital'ly. Our idea of tint 
IS that when you juit a man iimhu* what w<‘ call the ('xi)loiting systi'in, for no 
stance, on railroad work, the law' of si'lf-i)n*sprvat ion si'ts in, and Ik' ]aits in 
n'ally mon' time watching his bo'^s and sa\iii,g his stnnigth tlian he does in 
doing worin ilis whole menial calilna* is (hooted m<*r(' to fooling his fon'inan 
tlian to doing his In'st wau'k. ANh* r<‘iiio\(‘d that allitmh' of ndml and got his 
mind conci'iit rated on tlu‘ idi'a ol doing his work with nothing ('ls(‘ to think 
about. 

Commissioner Commons. Hid you chang(> tlu' uK'thod of ])a>nu'nt? 

Mr. Miller. No, sir; 1 did not ('hang(‘ Hk' iiH'thod of pa.siiHMit a! all. T i)aid 
them (he sanu'. 

(kunmissiom*!* Commons. Paid tlu'm by tb(‘ day, (he sanu' thing? 

Mr, Miller, No. sir Tla're was no prmniiiiii lait on it at all That I par- 
ticulail\ awiided. anything ot (hat kind. I sinijilv wanti'd to sis' -what ('diioa- 
tion would do, what intc'lhgi'id tr<'atmont would do, what (In' ('fleet would be. 

(’ommissioiier ('o.mmons. Hid you treat tla'iii all individually? 

Mr. Miller. How? 

Commissioiu'r (’ommon^. 1 ml you tri'at tlu'in all individually? 

Mr. riiLiER, I tri'ati'd them as individuiK. 

( ’ommissiom'r Commons You did not tri'at thi'in through tlu'ir leadiU’S? 

Mr. Milt.lr. No. sir: I treati'd tlu'iii all individually I would go olf and 
leave them for six or si'm'u lioiirs without anylmd.v o\('r tlu'in at all, without 
anyliody to look after them, 

Comnils.sioip'r Commons. A^ou think tliat is a g(‘ner<il piineijile that can be 
adopted in facforii'S? 

Mr. Aliiii'R. To a vc'ry gri'at exti'iit. Tlie gn'uti'^t wast(> in this ('ountry 
to-day is tlu' iiK'iital de'^trintion of the w'orkc'r. 

Chairman A\'vlsh. Wliat? 

Mr. Miiler, Th(' im'iital di'struetion of (lie worker. 

Commissioiu'r Commons. AOii f('i‘l tliat those Italians tliat you dealt with 
there ri'presi'iited an average class? 

Mr, Miller. I took them simply as an aver.age 10 men. The first 10 men 
I took, I took llu'm right out of the cut. 

Commissioner Com.mons. Tlu'v are similar to those who are now coming in? 

Mr Mira ER. Aes, sir; very mucli the same. 

Commissioiu'r Commons, Ho you hvl tliat this inllux is too great to be 
handled under the present methods? 
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Mr. Miller. I do. 

(’oinrnissioner (."ommons. Do >ou foel that if >oar wisi^ lucthods were adopted 
the present inllux could be handled V 

Mr. IMili.er. I doubt from the ^\ 1 S(‘ methods to lia\e bullicient extent to 
handle the inllux? 

Commissioner Commons. You think it is too threat? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

tVunmissioner Commons. Do you think iiiuUn- tlie pi-(‘S(Mit system of man- 
agement that the numbers should be restrieU*d? 

Mr. Miij.kr. ^lost decidiMlly, until we catch up. Tlu'\ art‘ coming in too fast 
to get a possible elliiaent human developnumt. 

Commissioner C'o.mmo.ns. 1)o you think that is tru(‘ in I’aterson? 

Mr. Miller. I can not say as to tliat. I dnl not go into that particular sul)- 
ject. 

Commi.ssiouer Commons. But generally, your observation? 

Mr. Mu.lek. Yes, sir; gmierally it is. It gives too much of an inclination 
to exiiloltation. AUhougli the foolishni'ss and wasii' of exiiloitation and 
destruction of employivs is becoming known, up to a couph' of ji'ars ago it 
was scarcely jK'knowledged at all among tlu' big manuta<‘turers. 

CoinmissioiH'r Commons. Do you lind it dilhcult to get manufacturers to 
ac('ei)t your idea? 

Ml*. Mii.ler. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Commons. What is tin' main ditliculty? 

Mi*. Miii.er. Wi'll, 1 assunu' it is heredity. 

ConimissioiK'r Commons. lleredit.\ ? 

Mr. Mliiek. Yes, sir. J mi'an the b'lnh'ncy is not to treat the human ele- 
ment scumt itically. Tcin'se ti (‘meiidoiis units in manufactuiH' lia\e sprung U]) 
without liandiing'or taking into consideration dctn' governiiu'nt of lO.OdO men 
is-- in a ])lant — is a trmnendously important <ti»ci'ation, and it is not considi'ri'd 
M» by the manufacturer. They do not gi\(' tin' ju'opi'r analysis, the proiier 
attention. 

CommissioiU'r Commons. Am 1 cet)-('<‘t in sa\iiig that .\ou do not tliink it 
neci'ssarv to introduce' jmxi'uoik or j.tcmium methods of si'curing tin' coo])i'ra- 
tmii of this ('h'UH'iit, Hu' Jtalians and the foreign I'lenn'iit ? You sav you pay 
tln'iii by tin' dav I be sann' as bef("( Do ,\ou always tollow that jiracticc? 

Mr Mmier. j\o, sir; not in'i ('ss.nal v 

(CommissioiU'r (^ommons. Sonu'tinies you introduci* 

JMr. Mieeer. Soiiu't lines tin' i>reniuim, the test of an> s\stt'm, sei'ius to hav(' 
<.p('rat»'' succc'ssfni ly under a \erv humain' s\sl<'m (»f managi'nn'nt. The point 
IS, und( ; a coinlitnm of tliat kind, niile-,s \ou ha\e a M'ry humam' systi'in of 
management, 1 don’t believe in it. 1 do not Ih'Iu'\(' any o( us understand tlu' 
human ('li'iin'id to a suiricient I'xtent to sa^\ bow mm b work a man (‘an do in 
any 

( ’omniissioni'r (’ommons. Do you lind that an\ ol tin' bi'oad-silk weavi'rs or 
ownei's in'i'i' introduce' any s\sti'm of time studu's? 

Mr, iMini.ER, iNot that I know' of. 

CoinmissioiK'r (’ommons. Did yon look into tin' issm' any' on the two looms, 
and thiH'e and four loom (pu'stion? 

INIr. .MiLLEii. No, sir; 1 did not go into that. 

Commmsioju'r Com^mons. 'That si'cnu'd to Ix' tin' essi'ntial thing lu're? 

^ti*. MiLi.EU. Tliat was tin' essi'iitial tiling; yes, sir; to start on, but tin? 
troubU' ^\'as wlu'U I canu' to Ibiti'rson I caiiu' here to diS(o\(‘r barely the per- 
sonal ('lenient ratlu'r than tin' ix'rsonal fi'i'ling and jX'rsonal aninntsitH's. 

Coinmissiom'r Commons. You did not look into tin' merits of that (pu'stion? 

Mr. Mjeeeil No, sir. 

CoinmissioiK'r Commons. You loejked into simiily tlu' individual question? 

Mr. Mieler. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Supposing you had lookc'd into the merits of that 
question and found that tin' I'lnployt'rs In'ri' could md run on a twm-loom 
system in comyietition with tin' ('mi»loy('rs in Ik'im.sylvania, could your method 
of individual tia'atnn'nt hav<‘ solved th(‘ qui'stion? 

Mr. Miller. I think' so. 

Commissioner Commons. How' wouhl you do it? 

Mr. Miller, I think so, I think that in tin' majority of cases the system of 
instructing rather tlian bossing the w'orker devi'lops his knowh'dge. In other 
words, in a case of that kind I depend rather on the development of the 
mentality of the worker. 
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CoimnissioiuT (’ommo.ns. J>u( liow could jou tlie employer out in 

compel il ion with PeiuisyU miiui unh'ss \ou woiiUl also 1:0 down to Pennsylvania 
and K<‘'t lliem to adoi)t your system? 

I\Ir. Mti i.KR. I i)elieve tlu* em]>Ioj(‘r tlien does mori* work. 1 believe tlie 
emj)b>yer, if bis mentality is <levelopcd, bis Iiarmoniz('<l action becomes greater. 

Commissionei- (‘ommons. The employe(‘ you mean? 

Mr. ]\liiJj'.K. Tb(' emplo\ee, I mean. 

Pbairman "WALSir. Ilow is that? 

Mr. Mim.ku. As you d('\<“Ioi) tlie mentality of the employee, as lie understands 
ins ])osition la'lba*, as he understands Ids job bettm*, liis action becomes more 
harmonious, and if be does mor(‘ work without serious ri'tardation or serious 
fatigue — 

('ommmsioiK'r (^)\lAlo^s. In this case that M'oiibl m(\‘in that be is more 
callable ol j-unmng lour looms than lu' is of running two looms? 

Mr. Mill Ml. \('S, sir. T don’t wani to gel into lln* controversy between two 
looms and lour looms, laa-ause T did not go into lhal (pieslion, but, as a usual 
lldng, .\ou can dev<*l(»p ,\our workers in tin* majonly ot casi's in which T have 
e\('r cart’KHl out the (‘\p(‘nm(mls, you can develoi> .\our workers to do a great 
di‘al men' woik nonuall\, nalurally, w il bout fatigue, without r(‘action. 

( ^mimissioner ('o.maions. if >on liad taken hold of this situation, or had 
authority, you would have imnle a study to see whether or not they could 
ojH'rati' (our looms? 

Mr. Millku. es, sir; T would make evt'ry ])ossiblc kind of a study. I w'ould 
try tlu'iu on four looms and tw'o looms, and then note the results, and find out 
w hat I he outcome would be. 

( oinmissioiu'r (’omaions. Do .aou think such a study was not made here? 

Mr MiniKK. W<dl, that 1 don’t know’. 'I'hat is, you are referring to the time 
studies, and so on and so forth. I have never lu'ard of sucli a study being 
madt‘. 

('ommissioiu'r OoAfAroNs. I am referring to your first proposition, that the 
emplouu's lima' bad not made a sullieient scientilic study of tlu'ir (unployers? 

Mr, Minni'.u. Of the individuality of their employees; not of the wajrk that 
the\ w ('!■(' turning out. 

(’ommissloner Ooaimo.ns. Th<* individuality, as I understand it — the whole 
jirobh'in of individuality was to g('t them up to th<' four-loom basis. 

.Mr. Mu I, nil. As I un(k*rsl<i<id it lu'n'. (la'.\ simply ])Ut tlu'in on the four-loom 
basis biMause tlu\v were o]x*rating four looms in other places. 

(’ommissioner Ooaiaions. ’^fhat was tlu' reason? 

Mr. Millkh. That was the n'ason. 

Oommissioner Ooaimons. I was trying to get at whether, by your metbod, you 
would also put tbc'm on the four-loom basis? 

Mr. Millkk. T should not ba\e pul tla'in on thi' four-loom basis until 1 hud 
made a very thorough examination and v('r.\ complete test as to whether it was 
practical to run four looms or not. 

( ’(mimissioiu'r (’omaioxs 1 Ix'lievi' that is all I have. 

Chairman Walsh. At this ixunt wu' w’lll adjmirn until 2 o’clock sharp. You 
will kindly resume the stand at 2 o’(*lo(*k, Mr. Miller. 

Mr, Milikh. V(‘r> wi'll. 

(WheiH'upon, at 12.110 o'<-lock i>. m., a ri'cess was taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

Al'I'LKXOOV SKSSIOX 2 1’. Al. 

TESTIMONY OF MR, RODNEY MILLER— Continued. 

Chairman M'xlsii, A\ h(*re are Aoiir head<piarU'rs. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Millkk 022 Jh-oadwa\. .\<w\ York. 

Chairman Wxisii. N<'w \ ork (hty? 

IMr. Milikil Yi's, sii’ 

Cliairman Wvlsh. Yon ;ii(‘ an organization engineer? 

Mr. Mil I Lii Y('s, sir 

(hiairnian Waish. And thal organization, in that title, as I understand It, 
refers to the organization hetwc'i'ii eniploym's and einjiloyees? 

ISlr. Milikil Yc's, sir. 

Chairman Waish. And naturally is ebnfined to large industries? 

Mr. Miller Yes, sir. 

(hmirinan AV\lsii. How many men have you in >our organization? 

Mr. Miiler In New' York? 

Chainiiaii Wal.su. Yes. 
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IMr. lMiTJ.hR. Well, that vari<'S. SumctinTes only 5 or 0; other tunes ir> or 20. 

(Tniiritijin W\Lsn. How many have yon now? 

IMr. Milier. W('ll, I ha\e live* out now. 

(’hairniaii \\'alsh. At what period o( your hnsiru's^ liu^ did \ on lia\e lo 
or 20? 

IMr. IMiiJjJi. Oh, I have had, when I was with the tild Tni-^t Oo. ot America, 
I hud a couple of hundiu'd. 

Ohairmun Wxlsti. A eouitle of hundred? 

Mr. Miieeu. Yes, sir. 

Oliairnian M’ai sn. ] )o ^ou make a distinction hetweeii the time ;i,ou wer<^ 
with the old 'Trust Co. of Aimaaca and when you weri' ni your j>r(‘S(mt indc- 
IKJHhml ]>rol(*ssional oj'Kani/.ation? 

Mr. IMiiJhR. Y('s. 

Cliaiiman A\’\isn. Wc'll, I wms asking; you ahout the hitler. You said 
Moimd lines o and 0 and sometimes ir> or 20. 

Mr. Miller. Well, that > on understaml, those emplo.M'es would ih'pmid (Ui the 
work whicli w happen to h(‘ doinir. 

Chairman W \i-sii. Wd^ll, now, thmi, sinc(' \ou ha\(‘ an indi'pendeiit j»rof(‘s- 
sional or^j;anization, what is the hi;.diest miniher uni had in \our einplo.t ? 

.Mr. Mil 1 ER. Ahout 20. 

(diairnian Walsu. Ahout 20? 

.Mr. Mili.kk. "^'(ls. 

(diairinan ^\'\ls]l. And what industry were you workimd m at the time? 

Mr. IMiLiER, \\ hy, we wm’e workinji: in tlu* clotliiim; w(' were workinj^ on the 
dock workers; and w(‘ W(‘re working: on tin* Anu'ncan T<‘e. 

Chairman W \lsh. d'lu* dock workers of New’ York Cit^ ? 

.Mr. MniER Host on. 

Chaii-inaii W'alsh. Boston? 

"Mr. IMiiJER. Y(*s. 

(Miainnan Walsu. IIow' lon^ hav(‘ you lu'en enj^aaed in tin's indepemh'utl.N ? 

]\Ir. Miii.EH. A\diy, off and on for ahout s(‘\(‘n or <‘i^dit >ears. 

Chairman W.vLsir. Aon say olT ami on. How loiu^ have you heen eriKa^ml in 
it coni iiiuously ? 

Mr. IMiLLLR. M'liat I mean hy that is 1 would to work for a <‘orporation 
diri'ct. 

( diairman W \Lsir. Yes. 

iMr, Millek. h'lieii it is a matter of — you could no( say at that time that I 
was ,.ul('pend(‘nt any mon* lhan any other en^un(*e!* was 

CliLi'inau W\Lsu. I>i<l you maintain an ollice for the last seven years? 

IMr. Miller. 1 have maintained an olln'i* for about seven ^ears. 

(Miainnan Wvlsii. For ahout sevi'ii y(*ars? 

Mr. Mu.ler. Yes. 

Chairman Walsu. And what ju’oiiortion (d that time w'ould you say that 
ymi have hi'i'ii away on soiiu^ particular Joh from wlin-h you draw’ tlie distinc- 
tion in your last answer? 

IMr. .Miller. M'ell, 1 should say three-<iuarh‘rs of the time. 

('hairman Walsu. Three-quarters of the tinu*? 

Mr. Mitj.er. Y(*s 

(’hairman Walsu 'Tlieii, wh<*n ymi wma* away on some of these jobs did 
;i(Ui have souk* ]iersoii in your ollict* in Xt‘W York? 

Mr. Miller, Yes. 

Chairman W'visu. And >ou are jnuhina lln* lines of your profession so that 
if >ou take on any mori* occujRitioii vou add more force? 

Mr. Miller. Yt's 

(Miairman Wvlsii, In an attmnpt to handle it? 

IMr. Miller. Y(*s. 

Chairman Waisu So that in reality you liavi* heen (‘iijiaked in this steadily, 
then, for seven .vears? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Sometimes being awmy from your ollice and sonu'times 
not? 

Mr. Miller. YTs. 

(Miairmaii Walsu. That would express it, would it? 

Mr. Muj.er. Yes. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Now, t(*ll mo in w’hat industry, leaving out Paterson, you 
did tlie largest amount of work in the past seven years? 
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IVIr. Mii.mcu. In thn ptiHl sovon yi^ars? Well, it is a quostion whether it was 
in the elotliin;^" or wliether it was in the shore or wlietlan- it was in the stret't 
railway. 

(’hairnmn Wai.sji. You mentioned in your direct exninination that you had 
1 k'(ui employed liy Stone A Webster V 
Mr. Mm.lmu. Ye.s. 

('liairman \VM,sir. Was tliat wIumi jou w(‘re in the slnad railway industry? 
Mr. Mij.ler. Y<\s. 

('hairman Wai,sii. Stone* <Sc W(‘hst(*r are a lirm in lioston are they? 

Mr, MiiJ.iai V(*s. 

('hairman W\i,sir. Ami wiiat an* tlu'y fiarticularly ? W’hat are they called? 
Mr. Milieu. Well, Slom* A W(*hster an* constructors :ind operators of stree't 
raih\a.vs. 1 hi'licvt* tln'.v have .'Kl s.\sj<'ms throu;;hout tin* llnite'd State's, 
('hairman W'alsii. Tlu'y ae-t in a manne*r as truste'os for projiositions? 

Ml-. Mil IKK. Ye-s; for stre'e*! railway prope'rtie's 

('liairman Walsh. Do they lane te) do with the emiileiymcnt of the' or};aniza- 
tion? 

Mr. Millp:u. Ye's; ojM'ration aiiel management. 

('hairman Wvisir. What? 

Mr. Mil leu. Ye's; also manajJte'rs. 

('liairman ^\'MsIr. PU'ase* pn\e' me* the* name's eif the* larae'st citie's in ^\hie'l’. 
Slone* e.V We'hste'r o|)e'rale*? 

Mr. Millki;. \\'e'll, the*y an* almost all soidhe'rn e'ltie-s. 

(Chairman W\ish. I'or inslane-e*? 

Mr. Miilek. J^'eir instane-e*, .lae-Ksoin ilh', I'la , Atlanta-- J ha\(' fora:ott<'n most 
of the c it K'S. 

('.hail m. .11 W\lsii. Me'mphis? 

Mr. Mm. LEU. Me'm[ihis; tli('.\ an* in Me'inphis, 

('haii'man \\'\isn Put not in Ae-w e)rl('ans? 

Mr. Miller. Ae»t in Ne'W (>rle*ans; no. 

('liairman Wmsh In what e>lli(>r (il\ in the' South e»r W'e'sl do Ihe'v ope'rate*? 

Mr. .Miilek We'll, tlie'v are' in d'e'ime'^se'e', in e>ne' eif the' hii,' e-itn's there* 

('hairman WAi.sii. ( 'hat tanooaa V 

Mr. Miilek. I tiiink in ( 'hat lanoeeaa : \e's 

(Chairman ADnstt. Deiyeai le-eall aii.\ eUlu'i-s? 

.Mr Mil li lt. Xe>, I elem't re-eall an.\ ettlu'rs 
('hairman Wmsh. Are- the'y in any e'a^te'in eitie's? 
i\Ir. Miiii’u. No. 

('hairm.in W'msii. An* the*y in tiny miel-w e'^te-in e-ity that .\oii kmwN of, any 
eity in the .Mississiiqa \’alle*.\ ? 

Mr. Mil, ELK. I he'iie*\e' tlu'V are* in Se'attle*. t think 

('hairman W'msii. Neiw, as 1 unele*rstanel it, tlu'sc nnlwav e-onijianie's all ha\e, 
a leie'al eiruaiii/.atioii in the'ir teewiis? 

Mr Miller, Ve*s. 

('hairman W m.sie .Vnel a stalf e>f ollie'e'rs? 

M r. Mill Eli. 't e's. 

('hairman ^\'Msn. Pait Steem* A W'e'hste'r are* in le'aiity tlu* ope'i-aleu's eiC 
the'iii; tlie-.N iinde'rw rite* h-uiels anel se-ll honels? 

Mr. .Miller. Ye's ; ae-t as hreeke-is. 

('hail man W'm.sh. .\nel assemie as triiste'e's the* manaa<‘me'nt eif thi'se' ju-o))- 
ert ie*>? 

Mr. Mu LER. 'I e's, sir. 

('hairman W' m sh. I :im aeeiim tei try to jack the'rn out as a 1 y|>ie'al e-ase* tei see 
if T ean ^n't an illust rat iem eef aheeut he>w' >e)ur f^e'iu'ral work' cemii'S into an 
]nelustr> ? 

.Mr. .Milieu. Ye's. 

('hairman Wmsh. Feer wind lenath e)f time were* yeeu with Steene A W'ebste'r? ' 
Mr. Mil LEK. I was emly with Sterne* A W'ebst(*r aheeut tw-e) memths. I was 
le» slay with Sterne* A W'e'hs|('r tea- sojne time, hut I le*ft the'in ein ae-cemnt of 
malaria fe*\e'r that I e*emrrae-te'el in Flea-iela. 

('hairman W'm.sh. Ye'i-y will. I took tlu'in he*e*ause yeeu saiel there w'e*ro 
thrt'e* iiielustrie's in winch ,\eai were diviele'el as te) wdiich yeai elid the lari;e*st 
ameaint eif wea-k ; e>ne* was cleithinu, the ele»e‘k we)rke‘rs, anel stre'ct railways? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

(ihairmau W’alsh. How haiE' were yeai in the cleithiriK work? 

Mr. Miller. In the e*le)thler work about thre'e months. 

Chairman Walsh. W'hereabouts? 
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Mr. MiLi.KK. Around Brooklyn. 

CMiiiiriDjin Wausii. Not in Iho Boronj^li of MunlinlEin nt nil? 

Mr. Mn.LKH. jou undi'rstand tliut ino.'>t of thi' 1 >ilc clidliinfj; lionsos huYC 

th(‘ir liondquartors in tho P>oro\n?b of Mantnittnn 

(^hiilrinnu M'.\i sir. But your work, so Car as tlu‘ industry, tlu' worlu'rs, and 
employ ('rs is (‘oncc'rnod, was oontuuMl to BrooklynV 
]Vlr. Mii.i.iui PriiKipally to Brooklyn; yos. 

Cliainiian M’.m.ml. You say iiniu-ijially Brooklyn. M'as tlHM(‘ any (*f it in tlio 
Borou^di of Manhattan? 

Mr. Minnhu. No. 

('Iiairnian IValsii. Now, tluui, tho dock workers, as 1 iindiu-stand >011, was 
in Boston? 

IMr. Mii.iKK Y('s. 

(Chairman Wm.sh. How lon^ did you romain in that industry? 

Mr. Mni.EH. In that industry 1 was alxuit throe nionths. 

Chairman Wvi.sii. Tliroo months? 

IMr. Mii.i.F.R. Y(\s 

Chairman W \nsif. Ity \\hom you omiilo^od wiion you wore worklnp; 

on th<‘ dock ^vork(M‘s? 

Mr. Mil, FEU. I was in 1h(‘ omplov of Wall Siroid intorosts. 

Cliaii'inan W \i,sh. MY'll, what intm'osjs? 

Mr. ,Mii,! 1 ';k. Iiiti'rost'- 

Cliairman W\em[ ( intm’iiipt mix) . If you havi' no ohji'ction to ti'Himj;. 

IMr. Mii.eeu Wi'll, some ol them I have. 

(Minirman W’m.sii Vor\ |xoo(i An.\ (hat > ou h.i\(‘ ol)j(<'li(;n to statim.’, why, 
(lon’l state them. 

Mr. Mil, FIJI. AVluuawm- 1 can 1 will make a chain statmiuuil. 

C'hairman \V \i sii. \ os 

Mr. MifiI'K Well, some an* old eln'iiis oj ila* Triisj ( 'o of Anu'rlca tliat ('in 
plo.M'd iiK' (iin'ct to look into (li<'S(* matti'i’s as rallii'r a snU* issue. ’’I'lial is 
wiioM' llu'y an' stoi’ldiohh'rs in il Thai was the ease, for inslaiiei'. w'Ik'Ii 1 was 
si'iit up to Boston diirina’ llu' Boston lailway siriki'. I was smit up hy sonu' 
sto( klioldi'i s ol tli(' Boston Bl('\at('d Itailroad and in lh('ir inti'n'st, and tlii' laet 
tliai mv (h'cision iij) lh('n' was aaamst llu* iioln-v ol llu* ortxtinizat ion- wiiy, 1 
should not can* 1o diMilixi* llu* jiarlicular p(*o](l(* that si'iil nu* up tlu*r(', In ollu'r 
words. 1 lavoM'd in tlial pariieular c:is(* tiu* union. wlu*n* the manatxem(*nt did 
not 

(’harn >11 W'msii. \V(*II. mv (pK'stioii was just to sitit** as hn(*tly tis jiossihle 
llu* nanu ■ if lliosi* cli(*n|s ,\ou had in (lu* dock work«*rs, if >ou do not ohji'cl to 
IXiMinx tlieni. J f > ou oh)(*ct to ai\imx llu'm, I will not puisue il .lust indicaP* 
llu* minu'S of those cln'iits Hint .\oii laid a r<'laiiu*r from in tlu* dock woilo'is 
in Boston, if \on do not ({(m'Ihu* or ohii'ct to ai\imx llu*m 

Mr. Mimi'.r d'lu* do('k w<nkers in Boston < anu* indir('etl> throinxli llu* stoik- 
lioldi'rs (d llu* 1 nt(*rnai lonal M<*reanlih' Maiiiu* 

Cliairman W\fsii. Tlu* Inti'rnatioiial Mi'n-antih* Mai nu*'*' 

Mr. Mil i 1 a ^ (*s, hut not Ihioimh Mr l''ranlvlin , not Ihroiiixh tlu' mamm('nu*n 1 
t 'Imirncin Wafsii \\(* 11 . if >011 will indicah* lo nu* now who .\onr <*mplo\(*r 
was an\ i'm))lo>er you had in llu* do( k W(»rk<‘rs that you can* to -w!i\, I w>ll 
he ^el'y adad to ha\(' il 1 will ask \ou this (pu'slion. Pt*rhaps I oiiLdil to jmr- 
siie that : \\'as tlu'n* a dilluaill\ pendina helwe(*n llu* cli(*nt whicli \ ou liad arul 
tlie i'm])lo\ (*es in flu* shipinna industr\ in Itostoii at tliat tiiiu*? 

M r. M I i FFi: < di, \ i*s 

Clnurmaii AVvfsii llow hma did that last? 

Mr. MiFFiCK That lasted ahoiit six w(*«'ks. 

Cluiirmaii ^YAFslT. Ahout six w<*(*ks? 

Mr Miffek Ahout six wi*('ks 

Chairman AVvfsh. .\nd how Iona were you then*? 

Mr. Mil, FEU, I was there about thn*e months. 

Chairman AYafsit. About Ihri'e months? 

Mr. Miffeu. That is. 1h(*re on that work aiioiit three montlis. 

Cliairman AA'afsii, AVIu'U did .mui a<> Bun* with r(‘t(*r(*nc<' to (ho cessation of 
wairk and the callina of the striki* -the lu'ainnina of tliis trouble? 

Mr Miffeu 1 wauit tlu'n* after tlu* strike was calliuk 
Cliairman Wafsh, After it was (‘ailed? 

Mr. Mu. FEU. Yes. 

Chairman Wafsu. And then 1 take it that you ri'inaiiual there sometliin^ like 
as great a lenth of time after it was over as you were there before? 
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Mr. Miiim: Y*'-; ]»racU< :illy. 

( 'liii irninii \V\Lsif. And ln»\v l:ir;."(‘ n stuff <li(l you liuvi' iu the (look woi’kcn’s? 
Mr. .Mii I Kii. lu tlie dork ^\orK^‘rs there were onl^ throe of us up tliere, 

C!i:i I Miiji 11 Wm-sii. ()ii 1 \ lhr(-('V 
Mr. Millku. Yes. 

(nuiiiinuu W’alsh. In llu* ehdiiiioj; industry, do >ou nund su^iii;; wlio A(.>ur 
( lioids w ore V 

Mr Miiinu S. W. IN'rk 
Chumniin W’vi.sii. M. W P(‘ek? 

Mr. Ml. I I i; S W Pe< k 
(‘luiiniiun ^\'\lslI. S. W. Peek? 

Mr Mu. nut. ^ os. 

Clnurniun Wm.sii. ^Vh(Ml wus the time you woi‘ked in the eloddii”: industry? 
Mr. Mill Ml Ihul wus in the lulter part of 1912 und tirst inrt of 1012. 

('huirniun 1 \’\i.mi. And Ih‘ wus your solo olU'nl In the olothink industry ut 
(hut 

Mr Ml I. nut Y('s. 

Cliiiirniun W’msii, And wus (h(‘rc‘ u Itihor dillieully pisidin.tt ut that tinu'? 

Mr Min.iu; Thn-e wus u labor dilhrully lUMidin^ at tind tinu', 

(diuirniun Wmsh. In tin* oily of P.rooklyn? 

Mr Miiim: In tlu' odv of Krookl>n. 

Chuirniun Wai.sii. How Ion;:: wt'ri' you on that work, on tlu^ (‘lotlnint: work? 

Mr Mii.lm! W’l'll, I wus on 1 ho dthhink work 1 should su\ tor, as lusirly as 1 
can r(‘ouII now, at dilToia'id piaaods. for Ihias' months. ^ on know it ('xtiauh'd 
<)\('r uftM', and (‘('rlain issiu's <nniu‘ u]) 

('hail Ilian \V\nsn. Wus that a strd((‘ or a lookout or both? .lust broadly 
stall' it? 

.Mr ^Miiikr. W'l'll, Ihul was ]U’a(‘tioall.\ a h»( koul 
Chairman Waisji. Praelirully a lookout? 

Mr. Mimku Y('s. 

(Miairman VVAi.sn. (Jertuin mi'ii struek and tin' (‘iniihi}) ors looked out the ri'st . 
Mr Mill KU. Y('s 

('hairman Walsh. Mbis tlu'ri' any orttani/.at ion of (‘inploM'i’^^ i'l l>rookl>n at 
th(' time? 

Mr l\liiT,LiL (If ('mpIoy('('s? . ■ 

Chairman Wai.sii. ( if emplo>ers? Wus IIu'K' an ('mi»lo.\ors im^oeiatimi in tin' 
elotliimt trade in Prooklyn ut tin' time? , 

Mr. Miilkk. Wi'il, tlu'ri' was an ('mi)l(LV('rs’ association in ai'W' \ ork wnn'U 

covered Prooklyn. 

Chairm.in W\isii It cov('r»‘d this t('rritor.\ 

Mr. Millmi. Tin' cloihin;^ mamifaot urers association did 

('hairman M'alsh. Was tln're a strike' in otln'r manufaotorn's aside Irom the 


hat one' 


Peek faetoi’y? 

('liairman M'\isii. P.ut >ou only r('presonl<'d 

Mr, .Mii.i.nit. 'That is all. . . • . , 

Chairman Waisji. How much of a stall did .^ml ba\e in ^onr work in lIu 

(lothiinj: trade? 

Mr MiiiFi: 'Tln're wu'ri' about li\(' of ns tln'rc'. 

Cliairman Walsh. About li\e of you? 

.Mr. Miiim: ^ <'s. , Uw.o 

Chairman Wm.sii. Now, did vou ttn to Pa-ookl\ a on this work tor S. M i(k 
iK'l-oi-c <11- i.fl.T ll»' Sink.' .VMS nill.Ml or ll.o lorkoiil Imtuii? 

Mr .Mii.i.m. 1 diink' it rnis just i.lmiK— Iiorlmps iii.n.it ms Ik.- sink. Ii.hI 

Startl'd. 

('hairman M’vlsh. dust as it startl'd. 

Mr Miiim: Perhajis it was a little bolore. I have loiyrntti'ii 
OliMirn.Mi. Wmsh. If it »ms iK'loro. rvlint lon^tl. of tint.' wo.ikl >ou sny? 

Mr. Miilm: A very short time belore. 

('hairman M'as it a matter of da>s or hours or weeks.^ 

xMr. iMii LM{. H was a matter of a few days probably. 

('hairman Waisii. ^ ou wore culled m, as I take il, on aeeount of tin fact that 
the relations were not pleasant between the employers and emiiloyees? 

(^Tainiian^Ai sH And wbn you were there a few days a lookout bud been 
instituted or a strike took i>laee? 

Clmirimm W And how' louk did it last, the whole strike? 
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Mr. Miller. Wliy it Instod I believe to the lOlh of ]'.liirch. 

(Jhairiiuiii Walsh. T1u‘ 101 li of Mareli? 

Mr. Milieu. Yes. That is before it was entirely si'ltled, until tlu‘ 101 li of 
Mareli. 

Chninnan Wat. sir. I wdl ask yon this: In yonr einp1o\ nunii m these eoiu'erns 
are joii paid a lump siiinV Do \ou eoiitraet for a liiiup sum or so mueh salary 
and so inueh for stall ? 

IMr. IMili Eu. So niin-h salary and so nuieh for stall. 

(hiairinan W'xi.sii. So mueh for stall? 

IMr. Miller Y(‘s. 

(Chairman Walsh. And it depends tlu'ii, of eoiirsi', on tlu' liuii^th of time of 
your serviei'? 

Mr. Milieu. Yes. 

(Chairman AValsh. Now, wIkut you \\<'re working for Stoni' cY AVebster, in 
Avhat eilu's did ;vou \\ork? 

Mr. Miller. Only in ,IaeksonvilU‘. 

('hairman A\’\lsh. Only in .laeksonvdle? 

IMr. Mn.ieu. That is all. 1 \\’as to tto to othm- cities, but on aeeoiint of the 
fevi'r 1 eoidraeted in .laeksoiH ilh' I did not p). 

Oliairman AVmsh. Uow lomi: were you there? 

IMr. Mil I Eli. About t\No months. 

Oliairman AA’vlsti. And dnl 1 make a mistake'? I thom;ht > on stall'd that it 
\\as two wis'ks loi* Stone vA AVe'bster? 

IMr. IMil! i;u. ( >h, no 

('hairman AN'm.sii. It was two months? 

IMr. ^liii-EU. It was iadwei'n six wi'i'ks and two months. T think it w'as two 
months. It was not l»'ss than six w<‘<‘ks. 

('hairman AV\isii. Not h-ss than six wa'eks, and you think two months? 

IMr. AT I LIEU. Yes. 

('hairman Waish. And all of your w’ork waas in .Taeksonville? 

Air. AIilt.fu. AY'S. 

('liairman A\Alsh Was tla'ri' a labor ditru-ulty pendini^ in .laeksonvilh' at the 
time'? 

Mr. Miiieu AY'S M'la'y 

(Chairman AAAi.sir ( inte'rruptinu:), AVhat is that? 

Air. AliLLEU. Stone AVebster wais— what tlu'y wainted to was wliat bronp;ht 
on th'd diiraailty 

('hail man AVmstt. 'Fhe ditheulty was in proi^ress wlien you la'uelu'd .Tackson- 
ville? 

Air. Alii.LEii, It W’as in tlu' einhr\o w'ia'n T }i:ot tlu'n'. 

('hairman AVaisii. AVha( is that? 

Air. AItli.eu. 'riu'y had not l'oiu' out whi'ii 1 a'U tlu'ix'. 

(Yiairman AVmstt. AAYis there an assoeaation of street ('inployT'es in .lae'kson- 

Alr. AIiLiEU. Then* wais. Tlie or}j;anizat ion was made u]) at the time that the* 
employees went out. 

('hairman AVmsh. That tlu' ('mp1o\e'es wi'id out? 

Air. AItlleu. Tlu'y a)>pln'el to Ha* Anu'riean Fe'di'ration of Labor tlien* to lx* 
taki'ii in at tlu* tina* or just luuor to the* tinu* tlu' striki* was called. 

('hairman AAAlsh. Ami whi*n di<l you jre't tlu're with refc'n'nei* to tla' time the 
strike was called? 

Mr. AIilleu. I tben* at about tlu* same turn' that the strike was called, 
('hairman AVxlsh. Well, wuis it— was that a matter of da>s‘^ 

Air. All! LEU. That was a malti'r of days; \<'s. 

('hairman AAb\! sir. Could you b'll wlu'ther it was a few’ da.\s iM'fore or a fi'w' 
days afterwards? 

Mr. AIilt.eu. It was two or three days before. 

('hairman AValsh How’ Ioiuj: had then* Ix'en a labor orLmni’/<ition of any kind 
in .taeksonville wdu'n >ou trol ther(‘? 

Air. MnuEU. T don’t think then* had lu'cn any. 

('hairman Walstt. AVell, w’as the elTort bein^i; made to orLmni/a* the na'ii at 
that time? 

Air. AIilleu. Yes. 

('hairman Wat.sh Dy the AmalLmmated Asso<-iatlon? 

Air AIii LEU A’^c's. 

Chairman AValsh. And wdio was in there as leader for the amalLmmatvng as- 
sociation? 
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Mr. Mi/.i.kh. Tliat my mind now. 

(niMiriiiiiii W.M.Hir. Was Mr. Mahon there? 

Mr. Miu.kk. No; he was not. 

(niairman WAtsir. Was Mr. Pratt in tiie orj^anizatlon at tliat tinu'? 

Ml’. Miiif.k. No; he was not in tlie organization. 

(lhairman Walsh. Mr. Terry? 

Mr. Mii.lI'AL \es; I thinic it was ^Ir. Terry if I riMiu'niber 
(Miaii'inan Walsh. And yon remaiiuMl tliero for some tim(>? 

Mr. MiLi.LK. Y('s. 

Pliairnian Wu.sir. Was tlie strike over when you left? 

Mr. Millku. Ye.s. 

(Uiairman Walsh. You say that tlie work you did in tlie elodiiDL' Indiislry 
was wlu'u? 

Mr. Mijjjcu. Th(‘ latter iiarl of 11)12 and the tir.st part of 11)12. 

(Miairman Wai.sh. Now, you say that the elothiiiLL the work you did in the 
clothing indiislry was wluui? 

Mr. Miujat. Why, it was tli(‘ latter part of 1012 and tlie tirst ]»arl of 1012 
flhairnian W\lsh. And in ttu* dock workm’s? 

Mr. Milllk. And now, I ha\(‘ for^ottiMi that doek w'orkers’ date. 

(Oiairmari Walsh. W'ell, apiiroxiniate it as near as you can. 

Mr. Milllk. 1 tliink that was in 1011. 

(Tiairman W'alsh. It wuis prior to your serviee for ^Ir. Peek? 

Mr. MiLi.i K. Yes, sir. 

(lliairnian W'lLsh. You an* (piite sure of that? 

Mr. Mim.lk. Yes, sir; 1 am <pnte suri' of that. 

Pliairman ’Wmsh. M'lien was your s(U’\ie(‘ at .Tacksonville? 

Mr. MiLiLK. That was tlie hOter part ol 1011 

(diairman W\i,sn. Now, will \ou kindl\ li'll nu‘, if (lier*- hi' sin li in .M)ur 
memory, in existence', some' indimiry in which you wi'i’e' I'liiploji'd wIh'u tlu're 
was not an.\ trouhh' iiendinu, and in which no trouhh' came'^ 

Mr. MillI'K Why. J was in tlu' Pnite'd State's Parhoiiate ('o. 

Pliairman \V \Lsn. What? 
i\Ir. Mil 1 i:k < 'arhonat<‘. 

(Miainiiaii Wai sir. How loie^ w ('re* .\ on w il li tln'in*^ 

Mr .M 11,1 I' iL A >ear and a liall 

Diairman Wm.sii. Was that in the hi'-t s('\en .\<'ats? 

IMr M I LI Hi ^ ('S, sir 
(’hairniaii W\ish. W’he'ii was it? 

Mr .Mil I, Mi Tli.il w.M iihoiil '^iv yexars aixo. 

(huiirman W'm.sh. AVln're* is tln'ir i»la(‘('? 

Mr .Mil I II!. I low n on the' Pas'':iie Ki\('i . just ahove* Ne'W'ark. 

('hairmaii \\’\isii. ]l(»w lonu w eie* ,\ oti w it h t he'in 
Mr .M 1 1 1 1 li \ \ e.ir and !i h.i! f 

Phairnian W’aimi WIk'H 1 jMked .\ou tor tin* loni,n‘'^t phns's. Mi. Milie'i', ^ on 
liK'ilt loiK'd those otlie'i’ ihiee* W'a-> tlie' ch.iriie le'i’ ol \our e'lnplox nie'iil aii\ elil- 
fi'i’i'iit with the' Unite'd Slide's < hirheuiaie* Po llnin d was with those* olln'is'^ 

IMr. Millkk. ^\h'!l, 1 was .issoeiate re'ce'n e'r of the* rniie'd Stale's ('aihomdi' 
('o. 

Phairnian W'aish. You we're' n'cei\e'r? 

IMr. Milllk. No, sir; associide'; John It. llar])e'r w;is re'ce'iNe'i ol tin* rmte'd 
State's (hirhon.'de' Po. 

Plmirniiin Walsh. AVhat — yeiur aiipointme'nl with that eompanx A\:ts ;i e'ouit 
a])pointnie'nt ? 

IMr IMii.ilk Ye^s, sir. 

Phairnian Waish. Wliat court? 

Mr. Mn llu. ''riu* Phaiiee'ry Peuirt of New' .Teu’se'v. 

Phiiirimin Walsh. You we're an otlicial of llu* (Oiancery Court of New’ Jerseyv? 
Mr. MiLiLii. Ye's, sir. 

('hainiiiin Walsh. And opewatinji; tlie phint? 

Mr. .Mil l Eli Y»'S, sir. 

Pluiirman W\lsh. W'oulel you care tei j>ut tluit in as one e>f the plae*es? I am 
h'adiiw: up to tine] out just how' your sxste'iu iipplies to the industriiil systeuu as 
a wliole, and liow' it could lie w'orke'd in. Wind 1 want to know^ is. if you do 
not make Ji distiiu'tion hetw'ce'ii the wewk you diel for the carhonate company and 
the work you did for the dothtii}.; companies, street ruilwuiy, tine! deick-w'orkers’ 
industrie.s. 
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Mi\ Miller. Tlie difforence is this 

(nmirmaii Walsh (interrupting). I don’t cure for the dimTeiRO. Is there u 
dilTerenee? 

Mr. Miij.er. There is a dilTiauaice. 

Olmirinaii Walsh. You wto-e appointed hy the court, and >ou \s<M'e panl a f<‘e 
which A\as cliargt’d up in I lie case? 

Mr. Miller. Y(‘s, sir 

Cliairinan Walsit. l)i(l >011 nanain on the juh during all the lime? Was it 
a matter of continuous (‘mi)lo> meni V 

Mr. Mii.lkh. V(‘ry much so; yi's, sir. 

(Chairman Wai.sh. fVla're did you have an otlice during the time j ou wi're 
with tla'in? 

Mr. Mii.LEii. I liad the sanu^ otlici* — 0‘J2 Broadway. 

Chairman Walsh. How many (Mnplo>ees in tlu' IlnitiMl Stati's Carbonate Co ? 

Mr. Mh r.KR. It varii's; it was simply a matter of maintenanc(‘ wliile the case 
was in the court, and tlie process of tinding out some way to ri'orgam/a' tlu‘ 
pror»crty. Yery fiwv. 

t'liairman W alsh. A piiroxl mutely liow many t‘m])loye(‘S in the United States 
Carbonate ('o.? 

Mr. MiiiKR. T slumid sav it avcnigisl perliaps 20. 

Cliairman Walsh. Twmity? 

Mr. Mn.LLR. Yi's, sir. 

Chairman W'\lsii. W'hat, was the total number when the com])any was oiu'r- 
ating outside of the lurisdiction of the court? 

Mr. Mil LLR. ProbaliK IdO. 

Chairman W \i sii. ( )m‘ hiindnMl and lifty? 

Mr. Miiu.er. Y('s. sir 

(Miairman W\lsh. Dining the linn' >ou wm’i^ ther(\ the gmieral charaetim of 
those 2d (Miij)lo.\ (‘OS, w (U'c the\ meehanics or clerks, or wdiat ? 

Mr Milii'.r Mi'chanics. pi iiicipally. 

Chairman \V\isn. Meehanics, prineij>all,\ ? 

Mr Ariiimi. Yes, sir: and watelinum 

Chairman W m sh llo^\ mans mechanies and how many watchmen? 

Mr Miiiint. Wi‘11, lour --li\e watelimen, and t lima' wma' about thna' or tour 
painters It is necessary to kei'p maelnni'r.v i>aint('d when id!(‘ 

t'hanmaii W'm.sii It was Jusi siieli an (MHii|)nHml as wns n('e(‘ssar> to kiH'p 
th(' plant from runnim: dow n w hih‘ in the hands ol the lamrl ? 

Mr. M , , I 1 iL 'i es, sir Oc c-asionally, we imnh' (<alain te^ts of the mai'hinmw 
to s( {' w’l. '1 her it was prai I n al 

Chairman \\ msii. M'luw wcae imt o)HU-ating th<‘ )>lanl? 

.Mr Miinni. \o, sir;il was in a slate ol reoraanizat mu .\II T did was to tind 
out it reorgani'/a1 ion was iirattn'al. 

(hiairmaii WDisii. And tiu'y were not lu'odm-ing any jiroduci' for a yiair and 
a hall? 

IMr. Milieu. Not for market ; simply for tc^sf. 

Cliaiiman W'msh. W hatever action you took — .general action — w'as undm' tin* 
01 ders of 1 1ie cfcurt ? 

Mr Mii.LLR. Yh's, sir. 

Cliairman \\' m sii. Cederal court? 

Mr. Mil, LEU. Clianem-y court. 

Chairman W’msh. 1 shall eliminate that from th(' list for the imriiosi^ of the 
qiK'stions T am going to ask, so that you can drop that Irom yoiii- mind. 

T wish .M)U would jak(‘ the street ear situation, whieh was tin' hrst one, and 
tell us. if >ou will, (waetly w'hat you did. 

]\lr. IVIjller. Wddeh was that? 

Chairman W’ai sn One niinuti', idease. T bi'lievi' that >ou stated that the 
philoso]>hy of your business seheme, or protk'ssional sehemi', was to establish 
better relations belwoRMi the employers and the emplo.\ees, and to develo]) the 
iiK'ntal attitmh* of the workm-s and emjilo.M'es so that tlii'y would lnn(' a bettm- 
understanding, that the (Miiployers could get along lahtm' with the iikmi, not 
attempt to exploit them, and that tln‘ men ('ould do better ami more (dlieienl 
wauk with less fatigue. That about states your statement? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wavlsh. I wash you would, as briidly us iiossible, t(dl us exaetly 
wdiat you <lid in .Tacksonville. 

IVlr. Miller. In Jacksonville, I waindered around the city, I made iTupilries 
through men who hud worked for the cur company. I made inquiries of mer- 
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('hauls aia^mal Uio ciiy as to tla‘ car company, as to the general opinion of 
lh(‘ nianagi'mcnt of th(‘ car (onipany, and such imiiiirii's as would ](‘ad to es- 
laiilish, in my mind, what the di.sconUMit of those workers were. The idea was 
to (‘sLahlisli, from disintercstiMl people, wiio mlglit have valuable knowledge, 
wliy lliose workers w'cnl out. 

Ciiairman Waisii. What els(‘V 

Miij.ku. What lla‘ caus(‘ of this sudden 

(lhairman W.M.sii (inh'rrnpting). And, in gi'iawal ItTins, among whom did 
you imiuire? 

Mr, MiLLKii. W(‘ll, I iiKpiired among anybody that X thought would l)a\(' any 
inU'Test 1 would imiuiie of a iiuM-chant. 

t'hairmaii Wm.sh. Was ^our pui[)OS(‘ announced ])ubliciy? 

.Mr, Mil I m; .\i>, sir; it was not jmblic, nor was it s('« r('t. U was ncillu'r oni' 
Ihing nor tin' otlu'r. 

(Miairman W\i,sii. You W(‘r<‘ attempting to asceriain, as t understand you, 
and locali/.ing it, llu^ caiis(‘ of tin' strikeV 

Mr. Mii.i.i'.K. I wantid to Imd out jH'rsoiially tlu‘ cause of tlu' strike, 

(diairmau IV.\i.sii. You wanted to as(*ertain personally the cause of tlu' 
.si rikeV 

Mr. .M ii.i HU. Yes, sir 

(Miairmaii Wai,.sij. Ami to do tliat .\ou w(*nt to tin* ('inployers. of coiirsi*? 

Mr. MiHi.HK. Y('s, sir. 

t'haiiman W.m.mi, And to tlu* nu'ii who had lieen in tin* industry and wi're 
on str’ki*? 

Mr. Miu.iu. Kot particularly to tin* im'ii that w('re on slriki', 'ITie mi'ii A\ho 
had l(*fl t he company. 

Chairman W.\Hsii. Tin* nu*n who had h'ft (he company? 

Mr. Mil LHU. Y(‘s. sir. 

Chairman W.M.sii. Did you go to tln'in in a body? 

Mr. Mil I, HU. Oil, no. 

Chairman Walsh. You W(‘nt to (In'in individually? 

Mr. Ml LI, HR. Y('s. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were tlu'y holding nu'ctings? 

Mr. Mill HU. No, sir; I didn’t go to tin* nuM'tings. 

(diainnan Walsh. W'ere they holding them? 

IMr Mill HU. Yes, sir. 

('hairman ^YAlsH. Did you go to any of tin* m(*etings? 

Mr, Mii.iFK. No, sir. 

(Miairman Walsh. Did you talk to Mr. T('rry, or whot'ver was in chargi*? 

Mr. IMiiLHU. No, sir; I did not talk t<( Mr. 1\“rry. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you talk to tin* juiblic, tin* business men, etc.? 

Mr. Millhu. ^'es, sir. 

Chairman \Yaish. You told tiu'm what .\our purpo.se was, did you not? 

IMr. IMillhu No, sir; I did not tell tln'iii jiarticularly what my iiurjiosi* was 
OIK' way or the other. 

Chairman M'alsh. How many men, api>roximate!y, w'cri* in tin* organization 
that W('re out? 

Mr. Millhu I think about tdd, if T r(‘iiu‘mb(*r rightly, aiiiiroxiniately that 
Cliairmaii Walsh. Mr. Miller, an.\ thing ('ls(* that you may have* done th(*re? 
IMr. Millhu Well, 1 will stati* that tin* tu'iul of my K'jiort was this — — 
Chairman Wvisii. No: but what did >ou do'-' \ ou say .\ou iinpiiiH'd in those 

various jdaces to ascertain the cause of the striki*? 

Mr, Mil LHU. Y('s, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And the oiunioiis of the individuals? 

Mr. IM II LHU. Y<*s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. As to the cau.se of tin* strike? 

Mr. Mil I HR. Y('s. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What else, if an;\ thing, did you do befori* making any 
la'jiort ? 

Mr Millh.u. 1 imrsued that coursi* jiretty much througliout the time T wms 
down there. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. What else did you do besides imiuire from those ^arious 
quarters as to the cause* of the strike*, if an,\ thing? 

Mr Milifk I didn’t do anything 
Chairman tYxisii. You didn't do anything? 

Mr. Miller. No, sir. 
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Cluiirman Walsit. DUl you loako any otlort— -nr what c'flort did yon make, 
if any — toward establishing lids iiroposltion Unit \o\i say you think underlies 
this situation? 

Mr. Mii.ler. T didn’t make any effort. 

(Mmlrman Wai,sii. You <lidn’l make any effort there? 

Mr. Mileek. No, sir. My mission down there was to Imd \\ h\ this trouble 
Avas produeed. 

(diairman Walsh. Yes; and that is all? 

Mr. Miller That is all. 

(’hairman Walsh. You thought >ou as<‘(*rtaiiied that? 

Mr. Mili ER Y('s, sir; 1 (houglit 1 found out, and roporti'd to tlial (‘iToet 
(!hairinan Walsh. ]>id you make suggestions as to alla>ing any fi'eling that 
1b(‘r(‘ was? 

Mr. Miif.er. Yes, sir; I made suggi'stions and the.\ were' aeeeptt'd, and T was 
to (‘ontinue thosi' suggestions throughout other jtarls ot ilie system 

(’hairman Walsh. In what way, if in any wgi\, did \ou iittmnpt to put into 
<*IR‘ratiou (lie i»lan tiiat you sugg(‘si<Ml to our commisMoii here? 

Mr. iNliij.ER. I made no attempt to put in the jdan exeejiting in ni.\ rc'coni- 
nunidations to the eompany. 

(Uuiirmau Walsh. Well, ilid you say an.v thing to tlie workers about it? 

Mr. Mil LER. No, sir. 

C’hairmau Wai.sh. I>id you say an.Mbmg to the inmi who wiae lianling the 
organization? 

M r. Mil LER. No, sir 

(’hairman \Valsii. Was tlu‘ stialo' theis' lor wagi'S, e<mdilions. lionrs'^ 

Mr. MiLLi'R. Ostensibly it was tor wag(*s. .\s a inattor ot ia<t, I think also it 
was raliu'r eonditmiis 

(’hail man Walsh. U was laitlua* eomlilioiisv 
iMr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

(’haiianan W’m.sh. The men that wma* on siriko, what did the\ claim? 

Mr. .Miller. ’FIk' wagis w«*re \cr> low lh(*n‘ 

(hniirman W'alsh. Whai did th(‘ men on stiilo* say they were sta.s ing out 
foi’ ? 

Mr. Mil i.ER. f’or moiuw . 

(Miairmaii W’alsH. h’or inoie W!ig<‘s"' 

Mr. Mii.ler. \ (‘S, sir. and tlu\v wcie mitithsl to it 
(Miairinan W\lsh. T1h\v were (mtith'il to it"'’ 

Mr. I\i r,i LR. Y('s, sir. 

(’htiirman W\i.sii. You didn't say an.\(hing to ihmn abmit your plans? 

Mr. Mili i.r. No, sir. 

(’Iniirmaii W’alsh. Jmlividmilly or eolleet im'Ia 
M r. Mil LER No, sir, 

(’hairman Walsh. You (uilenMl tin* elolhing bimini'SS in IDTJ and 1013? 

Mr. .Mm i er Y('s, sir, 

(’hairman AS’alsh. T wish you would lu'gin and brH‘(l\ siat(‘ to tiu' commis- 
sion what jou did during llu‘ thriM* months that you wi're in P»rookl.\n. Wnat 
w ('!•<' your gi'iii'ral dutn's? 

Mr, YliLLER. My gmu'ral diitu's — T waiidmaRl around. I would go into a 
(lothing iaiToiy, say, and T wouhl A\atch tin* workers, if theie w eri' an> In 
the elolhing factorn'S sonu' of the workm's sl,i\ed in. I watched the workm-^ ; 
I watehi'd tIu' management; I studu'il tlu‘ s.vstmn. For instanee, 1 heard in 
one shoji down tlu' line — I will eompan* two shops 

In OIK' shop the lighting arouml that jiaitnular shoji was \('r> sevi'rt'. 
Every striker w'as out. Well, iiowg I beeame inp‘rest(Ml in linding out wdiy the 
tinimosity against (hat ])arli<-ular shop was '-o gieat 
(’hairman AValsh. And did you nsei'rtain tin* fa<‘tsV 
Mr. Miller. Yes, sir, 

f’hairmaii AV\lsh. 'I’o >our satisfaction? 

Mr. Miller. 1 asivrt aim'd flu* facts. 

Chairman Walsh, YVhat <*lse did you do? 

Mr. Miller, As to why that animosity wais 

Chairman Wat.sh ( iiiterru])ting ) . 10\isted‘-» 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. In otlu'r w’ords, the fault was wuth the particular type 
of management whieli thi'n' w'as in that sho]), winch w'as an (‘xjiloiting systi'in, 
which jirovoked tiu* woi Ui'i’s and annoyed them unneci'ssarily. And the con- 
sequence was, when the.\ went out they attacked the slioi* and attempted to 

38S19‘’--S. Doc. 415 , (VM— vol 3 30 
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destroy It, wliich ufUTwards, after iny Investigation, I did not blame tliein 
nmeli for doing it. 

(Minirnian Walsh. So that one of tlio things you did was to inquire into the 
aeiit(‘ disturbance in Ihe particular place? 

Mr. Miluku. Yes, sir. I \vant(‘d to tind out what the p('i‘sonality was 

(thairiuan Walsh, ilow l<*ng did it take you to make that particular inquiry? 

Mr. Mii.ler. Oh, 1 was olf and on then*, I guess, for a couple wei'ks. 

Then, in another shop, ila* workers had stayed in, they would not go out. 
This was also for the same concern. 

(Tiairman Walsh. Vi'S? 

Mr. Mili.mil 1 went uj) there and made an investigation as to why those 
pi'oph' stayed in, why they <lid not go out. 

Ohairiiian W \i sii. I>id you talk to the employers in both instances? 

Mr. Mil. I, MIL V(*s, sir. 

Ohainnan Wai sii. Did you talk w'ith the employee's in botli instances? 

Mr. Mn.iLiL Ves, sir; ev(*rybody concenied in those two in^laiua's that I 
could lind to talk to. 

(thairman Walsh. What (*lse diet you do aside from imiuinng into tlu* causi* 
of \i()l(‘nce at this om* place, and the* i>henomena, as jou niiahl cal! il, of the 
nu'ii sla.Mug in tlu* shop when they did not in tlu* other places? What e'Isc* did 
you do? 

Mr. ]\liLi.KiL I W’dit into the contractor.s’ shop. I talkesl to tlu* contractors, 
and i»eople w’ho worked in conlrading .slioiis, and ju'ople in tuberculosis shops, 
that sort of things. 

(’hairiuan Walsh. Anything else*? 

Ml*. Mii.LKU. That was la'ine-ipally what I elid 

Chairman Wm.sh. What e'Ki* did you elei while ye»u were in P>rooklyn? 

Mr. Mii.i.K.K That was prae'tie-ally all. 

Chairman VVm.sii. Did ><tu .sugge'sl a plan to jhe* employers for bringing 
abemt more* amie'able* re'lations, anel all tlu* industrial niire'st of Brooklyn em 
the eiccasiou eif this \isit? 

I\lr. .Mii.i.KH. [ elid. but I elem’t think it was ever aetcepteel. 

Chairman Wvi.sii Itru'lly, what was the i>lan? 

Mi*. Mtt.lkil We'll, I simply sugge'sK'el, I pointe'el eiiit to the management, the* 
system of management that hael met be'cn suce*essful. lUit 1 w*ill say as to llu* 
ee‘oiioinic e-onelil iems as a whole*, in the* cleithing industry, at that time 1 elid 
ne>t have* e-lcarly the* same* ieh'as that I have* now. eir that I have in the course* 
of iirt'paration at the ])resent time. 

Chairman Walsh, That you have now, anel what else? I didn’t catch that? 

Mr. Mil. 1, MR. That I have in course eif pre*paration at tlie iirese'iit lime. 

Cihairman Walsh. That you liave* in e*ourse* eif lu'e'parat ion at the ])re's«'iit 
time? 

Mr. Millmr. Yes, sir. It is a ve'ry e-mnplicale'd indiiNtry, the e-lothing iiulusti.\ 
is, anel while my conclusions are very e*lear on it. we liave te> get e*\idenc(*, 
adelitional evidenc'e. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yem give any ael\ie*e to tlu* nu'n who were eni strike in 
Breieiklyn? 

Mr. Miller. Ne>, sir. 

('hairnian Walsh. Either iiulivlelually or ceille'ctively ? 

Mr. Milimr Ne>. sir; ned In that e-ase*. 

Chairman Walsh. Not in that case? 

Mr. iMti.lmr. No. sir. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Ne)w^ I wish vein would brieHy state w’hat you elid In 
UostoiL if you elid anything, difl'ere*nt frenn w’hnt yeni elid in lirooklyn anil the 
other plae'c? 

Mr. Miller, No, sir; Bostem wais ve*ry mue*h tlu* same, with the* e‘xce*j>t iou 
that I came to the conclusion in lioston that the stnki'rs we're right and the 
maiiageineiit was wremg, anel I sei aelvisi'd the* me'ii in x\e*w* York, that that was 
my ide*a ; that I thought it w'onlel be bette'r feir the ('ompaiiy anel better for tlie 
men if the uniem was ne'knowiedged, anel I diet aelvise seime eif the strikers in 
that e*ase to that end. 

Chairman Wai sii. In tluKse place's did yeiu loeik after such things as the sani- 
tary arrangeaiu'iits and the h> gienic welfare eif the pee3])le in the* industry? Or 
(lid that come under a our system? 

Mr. Miller. That elid not cemie nneler It. 

Cdiairman tV\isn 1 unelerstand .aou to say that you thought the cause of 
inelustrial unre-si avus the lack of stuely in I*ate*rson? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Tim lack of study of tho for(MLm(‘rs in the in- 

dustry? 

Mr. Miller. Y(‘s. yos ; tlio lack of study ^oncrally. 

tniairman M'Aj.sh. And tliat lltc remedy was to restoi'e or liiiild up t!u‘ moiital 
attitude or llie iiiUdli^ence of the worker and the einployc'r. 

Mr. MiLriu. Yes, sir. 

(dmirinan \V\i,sn. To the mul that a better understamlinp^ iniLdd he had, and 
that tlu‘ polny of < rushin;^ the brain of the worker, as by tht' pr(‘s(‘nt s\ stem, 
iiualit b(' doiu' a\v.‘p\ with? 

Mr. Miller. Y('s, sir. 

('hairman Waj.sh. jait tJmt into concrete, evc'ryilay terms, what oiiserva- 
tion hav(‘ you had of tlie crusliiiu^ of the brain of the workers undi'P tlu' iiresmit 
s.vstem? 

Mr Mtleer. In dock workers that mi^tht be exuLTeratinp: it, or it mi^ht be 
resented. 

Chairman 'Wat.sh. I don’t wisli to presmit it that way; hut I am tryin;; to 
jtel at wlu'ther or not ,\ on ha\e a rtam'dy now lor th(‘ industrial unrest 

Mr. Mili.eil My idiai is, in the cum' of a formnan, lor instance — our idiai of 
training: foremen and managers is to train mstruetives. 

Chairman AVai.sii. To train mstruetives? 

Mr. Mii-iJ'U. Yes: our idiai is not that the toi email or I1 k‘ supt'rinKMideiil is 
the brains of tlu' jdant. Kvery workm* in th<‘ i>lant has a mind tiiat is of spi'cial 
^alue ( )ur t(Mid('nc\ is to, m tin' jibe e of the ordinar\ toriMium, iml mmi m thi're 
and instruct atid rais(‘ the (juality and relations — raise tlu' ideal and utilize tlu' 
nuadality of IIk' (unpIo.\iM‘, 

Chairman AN'aimi Lid nii' localize fuidhi'r, if ]>ossihh‘. Pii'k out a shop in the 
city of Paterson wlm h you invest mated and tell me thi' chana:e that, in youi* 
ojaiiioii as an laxpiid, you would make with referenci' to the employmi'nt of 
1 he lol’emen thei eiii 

Mr. Miia.ER. I don’t want to iro into an Individual sho]) in Paterson s])ecially. 
T will show you an Instance that came up last nittht. 

Chairman Waisii. ( hu* minute. p!ea-»>. I will let you make an ex])lanation, 
hut I would like to k(S‘p to this for the pn^simi. 

You would jirefer not to mention any ]>lanl in Paterson in which you could 
jait this plan in operation in Paterson on account of the personal (dement 
in\ol\ed? 

Mr. ]\lii-LER. Yes, sir. 

(dialii'ian Walsh. Would you, w'ithout mentioniim any nanu's, midition a con- 
dition ii! 1 shop In Thderson whicdi has a tendency — 1 am simjdy usina: this as 
your plirasi' — lo di^press or crush the brain ol the workiux and what you w'oiild 
do towuird sidiadinc: a fonunan, and wdiat the iiresent formnan doi^s that has 
that l('ndency, and the advice that you wauild ai\e to thi' tori'iiian whom you 
would sideid ? 

Mr. ^TlLlI.K. ddii' tend('n(\\ in som<' shops in Paterson is to trixat the workiT 
ratluu* as an automaton. 

Chairman WAi sii As an automaton? 

Mr Miller. Y(‘S, sir. 

Chairman W \i sii What do>oum('anh\ that? d'hat in thi‘ cas(‘ of a weaver, 
as I unchu'sland it, lu* lias a inachiiu' to attoml. 

Mr. I\Iti ter. Y(‘S, sir 

(Chairman \Y\ish. M'atidi tlu‘ niali*rial a<>ina: thionuh and slo]i the machine 
\vhen the work is not hetna don(‘ iiropmdy, and jierfoi m sdini' (dla'r litth' things 
of that kind. Ilow' do(‘s 11u‘ foremen irc'at the nu'n in <loina that woidC^ 

Ylr. Mini er. He tu-ats ilicni not as well as la^ do(‘s his inachiiH' It an auto- 
matic [irojiosit ion to him Thma' is no indixiduality The exOmt that a man 

wdio may b(^ doiim very a‘><*d work, or ina.v liavi* a tmidi nc\ to d<t vei v tteod 
work; then' is not (aiouah attention aiM’U 1<» liaininp^ a man up to his work. 

(diairinan Wmsh. TIk' man has a loom? 

Mr. Mhj.er. Y('s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That i see. 

Mr Miller. Y(^s. sir. 

Chairman Wai,sti. YTai have si‘en them, of cour.se? 

Mr. MiLiER. Yes, sir 

(diairman Walsh. YVell. take four looms 

Mr. Milter (int(a-ru])tina;) . If he mak(‘s one or two mistakes, he is thrown 

out. ]\ly idea in that cast' would he lo take a man wdio wuis normal and train 

iiiiii up ratluT than thrown him out. Wlien you throw" him out you make idm 
an enemy. 
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('hainnnn Walsh. That is, if you treat him witli any sort of justice? 

Mr. Mni.iai. Yes, sir. 

Lliairmait Walsh. What I wish to say, we are on this particular industry now. 
'’I'i'll me how a man is treated, a weavin', say, who is operating; four looms, 
wliieh seems to he a mattm* of conlrovm-.sy here betweim the employers and th(‘ 
employees, how th(‘ man is treated tliere by the foreman, llie man that you 
say does not do it rmht, and huw you would ])ro[)o,s(‘ timt should be done to allay 
tho dl fiHdin^c between tla‘ emplojer atiil tlu‘ employee? 

Mr. Mi 1 . 1 . Lit. W'ell, in the case wlien^, tor Instance, the case of speeding up, 
we regal’d ovi'rspeedin^ as a v<‘ry serious condition. 

(diairman Wm.sh. Vou regard overspeedin^" as a serious condition? 

Mr. Mi 1 , 1 . Lit, Vi's, sir. 

('Iiairman \\ \i.mi. I am tryimr to j^i't a local case to apply? 

Mr. Mu I LI! l''<»r inslanc(‘, Imre is a nuin, say, 2r> years old, workimr four 
looms. 1 don’t say that this is ;i ]iarlicular ca''('. 'I'liis man !*jin work those 
tliio!' or four looms, as the ca.se may be, without injury to himsidf. Perhaps 
iK'Xt to him is a man r>0 ^ears old who is not (piick eiiouydi to oi>erate those 
lour looms. I >o you sei'? 

Chairman W m.sh. Y(‘s. 

Mr. Miii.li!. 'rtien, our idea is, umler the conditions, to ovimwork a worker, 
lu'caiisc it rellects back on tin' mitin^ jilaiit. 

('Iiairman \\’\lsh. But that Is the ymiun-ai i»roposit ion that a man slmiild 
not be ovi'rworked? 

Mr. Mil i.KR. Y('s, sir. 

('liainuan AValsh. lint I am getting <lown to this now ; (Jive ni(‘ the ease of 
a fori'man. A’onr plan would Ih', then, if 1 gel .\our simile right, that this old 
mail of ot) should not he diseluirged beeans(‘ lu‘ conhl not do as niiicli us the 
.^outlg man of 2.“*? 

Mr. Mu i.Li!. Yes, sir. 

(’Iiairmaii WxLstr. What sliould b(' done witli him under yonr system? 

Mr. Mu.i.lu. AVell, that is a ipK'stion of the general jioliey of your plant. 
Cliairm.in Wm.sh. Have .\ou worked out iii a <‘on<*n'te way >oiir iilan so that 
it could 1)<‘ ajililied to an industry iii Patm-soii? 

]\lr. Mu. ILK. Why, yes; it could l)(‘ applied to an indiistrv in Paterson, 
('hairm.in Wxi.sii. Will you sta(<‘ any oliu'r- .ill I liaw' Ix'eii able to gatluT, 
and It mav lu' Ik'cjuisi* I hav(‘ asKisl (piestions along one line, has hemi that you 
thought the formiK'ii should not tieat the workiiKUi with injustici' or severity. 
Mr Ml I, III! Ah'S. 

Chairman AVal.sh. Is that coitim 1 ? 

Mr. 'Mililii. A'es. 

Chairman ^\’\ISI 1 Anvihiiig I'Ke in ^(Mir jilan'^ 

Mr. PilULLR. TIh' plan iiuolvt'S a gc'iieial s.^.^U'm on instruetion. 

('iiairman Wvi.sii 'rowhom? 

Mr Alii.iLi!. d’o liie worKi't's. 

(^Iiairman W\isii Wi'II. how' w'onld the workers -do I nmh'i'stand that you 
expect (iK'in not to h<' so spi'i'dy or to nd'iisi' (o do this added work? 

Mr. Mii.i.lu, No; that eonu's directly from the nianageim'iit. 

('Iiairman W\isii. Well, wind would you instruct tlii' worki'r to do in the 
<‘as(* wlK'ie h<‘ was. s;i.\, .hP >('ar,s of age and tiie foreman W'as threatening him 
with dischargi' on ac<-ouiil of tlu' fact that he did not operate four looms wdth 
as much spci'd as a man of 2h? 

]\lr. AIii.llk, ANh'll, tiie worker in that ea.s(‘ — you liave got to control the 
niauaLU'iiK'iil. not tiu' worker. You can’t control tlu' W'orker. 

Chairman W alsh. There is nothing the worker could do in that case? 

Mr. AIuilk. No— — 

Chairman AValsh (interrupting). Now, you say you found the tendency here 
tor ttu' emjiloyers lu're in some instariei's to luuif) the Italian workers, the 
high-elass oiu'S, with the Italian criminally inelined? 

Air Mu LLu. Yes. 

('Iiairman AVmsh. And in your w'ork as organization (*ngin('er have yon 
ohsi'iAa'd or is it your opinion thal thm-e are persons wdio are criminally in- 
cliiK'd as distinguished from normal pi'i'.sons? 

Mr. AIilllk. In rare cases; W'S. 

(’iiairman Wmmi. In ran' ea.ses? 

Mr. Milieu. AA'S 

Chairman W'ai.sh. And do you make a study of eauses? 

Mr Mili.lh. Y('s. 
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Cluiirinaii Walwii. Tluit is, as to oiivironnieiits? 

Mr. Mi I. LEU. Yas. 

(Miairinan Walsh. And as to surround I nf;s? 

Mr. I\IiLLEU. And surroundintts. 

('liairnian Walsit. And odu(*ational fat-ilitlos? 

Mr. Milleu. For instaiuo, I luivo takon inon into a plant who are supposod to 
be erindnally ineliru'd and found that wIhmi put uniha* a huinaiu' s.NsUaii they 
b(H‘aTU(‘ very f^ood workers — ver\ Inu' workers. '^Idie eriiainal inelinalion is a 
dis('n'<e in many easels, ea]>ahle of liein^ ovia'coiue liy iiroiau’ envii-oniiuMd , 

CJiainnan \\'alsh. W’ell, I had not eoiuMuded niy (luestion. That would in- 
(•lud(\ of eourse, the tiaiehinj^ of moral iireeepts? 

Mr. MUvLeu. Well, moral jiiHaH^jits eome Irom environment to a vei'.v poa'at 

(’Xti'Ut. 

(Miairman Wai.mi. Ami th(‘ ('\pres">ion of what wt' laiiihl call a reliaious lite, 
wdiieh has pmown out of ancestrv and youthful tcMiehiim^s and thlnj^s ol that 
sort? 

Mr, IMjlt.eu. Y( s. 

('hail man W'ai.sii. TIua (Uil a l).mir(', of coursi', with a man deenaal to b(' 
('riminally Ineliia'd ? 

Mr. Mil. LEU. Yes. 

('hairuian Wvi.sii. And you think, tluai, a v<‘rv small minority, from your 
invest iuat lou, of thi'se Italians ar(‘ criminally incliiuMi and that thetrouhh* came 
lu're from (‘lassifyin^ thosi* troin A\hat \mi « all hmh ela^s Italians with th(‘ 
otluM’S. What is your iletinilion, api*lied locall.N, of hiLdi-chms Italians'^ 

Mr. Miller. Y"('I1, T don’t Know as I would call tluun hmdi-class Italians; 
but [ mean ;i i^ood, chmn-mimhMl wot km* 

('hairuian W'msii. A i;ood man morally? 

Mr. MiLi lou. Y(‘s, sir. 

('liainnaii W’msh. That ahnh's h\ tin' law ? 

Mr M iLi Eu. Y('s, sii*. 

('Iiairman Wai.sii. And by IIh' <*<>n\entions as pro< lainual by soCi(‘ty as a 
whole? 

Mr. Mit.ler. Yes. 

(’liairnian \\’\lsii. And his (mam lal <'ou<liiion, of <‘ours(', would Imve nothiuK 
to do w ith that ? 
klr. Mtlleu. Oh, no. 

('hairuian W’msh Ifis ability to work, o( coursi*, would have nothiip' to do 
with iiup^ Tm^ him !i ^ood citizen? 

Ml i Eu. No; it is simpl.\ a stal<‘ of mind. 

('iiairman Waish. .lust a stale ol mind? 

Mr. M iLi Eu. Yes. 

('Iiairman W\lsh. Now% you found jiuoUht class; now’, what sort of a ])lan 
Imve you, if any, to do aw’ay with that cause* ol unr(*st in Patersoji? What 
would ^ou do to eliminate* W'hat >em cenie-oi\(‘ tei be* the* injustice* e»f taking; tlie'se 
few' ciiminally im-liiied ami in fae*t timl by e'xpre's^ion iniltiiiR; IIh'iii with the 
lil;Ah-class ones? 

Mr. MiiiEiL W(‘ll, I think Paie‘rse>n is md dlffere'ut in that resjiee-t Irom a 
j^reat many industrial ce'iilers As T sl.iteMi, in the* tirst jilaea*, tin* solutie)n of 
that ])re)I)l(>ni iirobably is the* brinuiim te) be'ar em the* imlustrial e-emdit ions the* 
same* t.\}K‘ of analysis, the* same* t.\pe' e)f brain, that w'e* briiiR te> bear and have* 
broualit to be'ar in this ce»unti.\ in the* el(*\ e‘lopme*nt eef our mechanical ami tinan- 

cial iiisl itutieens Neiw, fe)r((*riain h('r(*elilar\ r(*:ise>ns 

C'hairman Waj.sh ( interru|)l iim) . We*!!, \(*ry brie*lly, wh(*re‘ woulel ye>u ^?(‘t 
yeair jdaii in the* ('elue-atienial sxste'm of the^ cennitry? 

Mr. jMillfu. T sheeuld — te.)r instance*, tlu'ie* is an (‘X])eriinent m>w’ in the 
T>e'tre)it Chamber eif ( ’eminie*rc(*. The‘y are .s.*mliTm all eever the e-eeuntry feer ex^ 
ports te> an;ik\Z(* all the* diffe'rent n.‘il ieinalitie's that Jire mith(*re*d into De'troit 
thm*e ami to weii’k eeut the charae*terist ics e)f each wu’th the ielea of amal;;ainating 
the* institutiems. As I stdel befeere, the Tennessee (k)ul & Irem (*xperlmemt w^as 

treme'mhTUSly successful dowm jhe*r(' 

(Tmirman W\esi[ ( interrupt in jj;) • My questiem was, What wouiei Tie your 
plan, now, si)e*cifically, be*ariim uiiem the one (*lass that w*e have cenne to-- that is, 
the amal^i;amat iem- - in the minels of the emple)yers of the hi^declass Italians ami 
the criminally incllm*el? 

Mr. Mit.ler. Well, that is simiily a matter of study eif the eharacterist les e>f 
the Italians until you can elistiiigulsh the individual. Now', we can di.si inpuii.sli 
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natunilly iin Ainorioin, as lo his qimlil.v, after a roinparativoly short talk with 
him. 

(Mmiriiiiin AValsii. You can? 

iMr. Mii.lku. That is, in a ^amoral sense. , 

(Miairman Walsh. Thai is, \\lmlh('r or m^t he is criininally inelmed and if 
so, whether il is a mailer of eiiMroimH'iil or disease, or heeause ol depiavity / 

Mr. Mii.lkr. Yes-ill a eomiiaral ivel\ short time. 

Chairman W’ai.sh. Wliy is it more dillunll to do it in tlie ease of tlie Italian 

*''Mr""l\lH I I K wl'll ill the first j)lae(\ wi* don’t understand 1 h(‘ (‘iistoms ^enera- 
lions hack under uhirh he has l>een In a Lovat 

understand his lan-na^-e, and lu> has eeitain eharaetensties, dittment as to i ai h 
iiationalitN that we 1 lasiumit l.\ do not understand. 

'ciiairmaii W\lsh. \ ery t;ood Now, directly, wliat would you tell the em- 
l)lo\er to <lo ahout that to ri‘mo\(‘ that <’aiise, umha- .ymr ]ilan.^ 

Mr. Mtlilk To pul it hrielly. I should t(‘ll the employin' 

Chairman W\isir. The' ('iniih'.MS', .',ou nu'an . 

Mr Mil I Mi. ini.loyor, rather, t.i |ail in a very iiiiieh ( illeroiit elilss-a 

hitrher clasa, as it uere— ei( Iter of Miiieriiileialeiits or ol hi,<ih-elass iiieii ovei 

the human I'loment, howevm' niixi'd. ,,,.,0., wmIU 

Chairman Walsh. Is tlimv any other smtLU'stion ym wish to make with 
resiieet to tiiat industrial unri'st in r.iC'rson that you ohsi'ry'il. 

Mr. Millik. That same proposition mi^ht he taki'ii up liy the ehamlx 1 of 
eomm(*re(‘. or it mi'Mit he taken up hy tlu' maniit a<‘l urers 

Chairman Walsh. Is tlu'H' any suaaesimn that you would have to makf to 
the olhei w<>rkiuen in the industry or to the hiMi-elass Italians themsehes.^ 
Could tlu'V do anvihiiu; towaird amelioralim; conditions.^ , , r 1 1 i 

Mr. Mu ri u! aV); 1 Hunk very liKle. Thai is th,. reason lhal I .levoteil so 

’''TTalnaan'u\lMl'\h’r‘'weir^ then, as 1 u.nlerstanil U fron, ( he evnlenee 
luk^lhea Wia-e or..;anir,al ions ; llie .Mnenean tVderalion ot Lahor. rep- 

re'enteil at lliis hearing hy a uitness. .Mr. Mora and (wo lypes ol an nidus- 

trial orttanization known as the Industrial Workers ol llu' W oi Id ' 

Von Hive to llioseorf;aiiir,alions-lia\e >oii any plan (hat von would pire li tlu i 
'as orwinlr.iitioiis to do away wilh tlial eaiise of indiisiriiil iiiirest, to wil, llu 
Iiiiialtraniatioii of (he hiirli-elass Kalians wilh Ihe eriniiniil classes' 

n'ainiuil' Wusii. There is iiolliii.o yon eonld say lo (he workers iihoni (hat? 

riianl'i'an' wM.hrNh.w^^ yon slated aiiollier eaiise. 'I'lii. other eause "as lhat 
thin-e were eerlain .lewisli niaiiulaeliireis who eMiloitoil hihor iii.iieeessai iK .' 

^llh™m^\v^l,su. That is (o (heir own eeoiioniie advantage and to Ihe hurt 
of the worker? 

Mr. Milllh Y(‘S, sir . o 

(Meiirm-Iii Wai.sh. llow' many ol them wi'is' Ihi'ie/ ^ 

M Ml I K. I haven ( anv i.iea ; I ha^e.^^ he.'U tiw'r here tor six months 
Chainuan Wu-sii. You said eeCaiii .lewiMi manutacturers. Are there any 
otiu'r maiiuta<-turm-s lhat do lhalV 

\Ti* Mnii u Whv I rather Ihink' IIk'ih' ari'. 

Claiiinan Nv'isii. r.iil il .insi slniek you lhal there were eerlain .lewish 
niamilaeliirers Hint exhil.iled Ihe eharai (ensiles ol fjreeoiiiess . 

Mr. Milllh. Yt'S. 

M\''^Alin'r'ir'ves''' ln'otlier'’words; Ihe .lewisli inaiiulaelurers. Ihe priiieipal 

ViJuM^iw :;;:’;;i;:;:ui:::;i;;;^n-;r::sr i-’- 

roundiuL' llumi in the industry within the law to make moiu'y . 

Chairni'aiOVAnVif 1>I> yon notice any differeiiee helweei. a .lewisti iiiai.n- 

r;:fn';;y ^h!;'r^av::'':!;!!n''s:::i'ti: 3 ;Axpi^ m m-w 

^''nu'i'i'ri'iifin \V.\i,sH They simply doii'l do il cinile so woll? 

Mr Mil LF.H. No: they don’t do it ipiite so w'i'll 
Clmirmaii Wai.sii. K is shoeluii!,' to the a\erap'e mind: 
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]\Ir. MiLKEii. It certainly is. Now I will say in Lawnaice tluae are people I 
reia-esented tele^^Taplied down and wanted to kn<>w if I hadn’t joined the 

1. W. W. 

(Uiairnian Walsh. Do yon know Mr. Robert Valentine, of Roston, who calls 
hiinsidf an induslrial (‘nanu^er? 

Mr. Miller No; 1 do not. 

('liainnan W.iLsn. And who lias aiiparently doin' a f^ri'at deal of work at tin' 
l*]>niplon Pn'ss and ollu'r phuH'sV 
.Mr. Muj.kr. OIl .^es; J n'lneniher. 

(’liainnan Walsh Do >oii hi'lii've that it is possible to denioeralize in- 
diisli-y; lliat is, 1o (‘s(;d)lish ori^anizations of einpli»Ners and worki'rs so Unit 
ea( li will have a coin|a‘llin}j; \oiee uiuU'r tlu' presi'iit inilusliial system in lla' 
inattei’ of hours, labor <‘ondilions, (‘iniiloA inent, and conijKMisation V Is siieli a 
liiinu; jiossibh' m .\our opinion as an I'xiierl V 

Mr. M 1 1 LEU. r should not sa> it was praetieabh' at jui'si'ut with our Iviiowl- 
ed^n' of human ri'lalions m industry. The seh'iiee of human ri'lations in no 
diisti’y — W(* ha\(' built ni> such tremendous units so rapidlv that we can not 
look for any idi'al conditions, 1 do not think, lor some time to conu'. 

(’hairman W'ai.sh. I am not (ryinj^, ami pc'rhaiis I mish'd you, hut I am imt 
tr>in}; to stall' what 1 ih'eui In Ik* an nh'al condition; hut. as I nmh'rsland, 
Mr. Valentine, who is enuayrnd in a soini'what similar work, his iiropositioii is 
to di'inocratize industry in the way 1 ha\e stated--! ha\e tim'd to stale it as 
sharjily as 1 could — to (h*mocral r/i* industry by i'stablishiUL' orjianizations of 
('iiipIo.N (*rs and workeis so that t^ach will ha\t‘ a coinpellintJ: voice* under the 
liiesi'iit industrial s\st('m in tin* matter of hours, lalior conditions, i*mi)lo>- 
nu'iit, and compensation, <’an such a tliiiiL^ Ik* ilom* according to >our opinion 
as an ('Xpert V 

Ml. Mil ILK No; I don't think so, 

(Chairman Walsh. Now, >oii say as you de\ ('loped the nu'ntaiity of an eni- 
plo\(*(' Ik* Ik'coiik's harmonious and less subject to fatigue'. Did I get you 
rigid? 

Mr. MfLLEK. Ve's; the gre'ate'r inte*re'st he* take's in his w’ork the more har- 
monious the* action ol his body. 

('hairman Walsh. Doe's he do more* or le*ss work? 

Mr. Mil I ER. lie* do(*s more* work and doe*s it more^ (*asily. 

(’hairman Walsh That is, he* doe's more wmrk and does nut get as tired 
ns ho did before*? 

Mr. Mu.ler. Yes. 

(’ha'rman \\'alsh. He lifts the* same* load'’' 

Mr. i\IrLLEK, Ve'S. 

('hairman Walsh. And niakc'S the same motions? 

Mr. Miller. Ye's. 

('hairman Walsh. And still don't ge*t tired? 

Mr. Mhuml Still don't ge't as tire'd. 

('hairman Wvlsh. Ih'caiise' he* is a more* harmonious man? 

Mr. Milier. No, the bod.\ works more* harmoniously. The're is no retarda- 
tion 

('liairmati W 'lLsh. Is that a de\e'lopnu*nt of e'nicie*nt manage*m(*nt? 

.Mr Milier. Yes. 

('hairman W'aish. Do >ou make' a study ol motions? 

Mr. .M H LER I ne'\('r have* made* a time' study ol motions in my lite. 

('hairman Walsh Do ,\ou think that disconte'ut on the part of the* worke'r 
comes partly I rom bodily latigia*? 

Mr. Milli.r. Partly trom bodil,\ fatigue* and jiartly Irom want of iirojier use' 
of the* brain or the* ])rojK*r inte*re*st of the* brain, 

('hairman Waish. Newv, if I unde'rstand .nou, and I w'unt to see' if I do 
unde*rsTand ,m)U, it a man's brain is hladilv de'M'lopnd and if he* has an inte'lii- 
geiil mind lie* accomiilislu's the same amount of work with le*ss effort sind 
tlu're'fore does not he'come' fatigue*d. 

Mr Miller, lie doe*s not he*('ome* fatigiu'd to the* e'xte'iil 

(’hairman Wm.sh ( in(e*rrupting). To the exte*nt that he did before? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

(diairinan Walsh. So that is the point. So it is a matter of the general 
edueation of the wmrker? 

Mr. Mh.i.er. Yes, sir. 

(’hairman Wai.sh. And do you find now that the schools that are maln- 
ttiined by the public are not educating workers in a proper way for the life 
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which they arc ta lead to inaUc thoiii happiest hy enabliiij,' lliein to do their 
work most easily? 

Mr. M 1 LT.KU. I don’t think they are. 

(hiaifiuan Walsh. Now, you told of ati e\p(‘rinu‘nt you made witii certain 
Italians. How many did y»)U tak(‘? 

Mr. IMillkk. I startf*! with 10 and ran up to 1.^)0. 

Cliairnian Walsji. Ilow lou^ did you coidinue th(‘ operation? 

Mr. l\IiLii:u. 4’lie oix'ratum was cxt(‘nd(Ml-~\vt'll, tlu' tirst o[)eration was 
about two months. Tlum alterwaids it was movod from a railroad to a con- 
struction of an ii’ri^aliou works or w’atc'iwvork, and it was continued over 
tliere aliout three months, if 1 renu'inber rightly. 

(diairman Walsh. Now', how many uumi did you have for the first experi- 
ment ? 

i\Tr. Milllh. T1h‘ tirst opi'ration 10 men only. 

(’hairmnii Wvlsh. And tho lu'xt ojierationV 

Mr. Milllil In the waterworks jiart I worki'd up from 10 to IhO. 

Chairman Wvlsh. l>id you keep tlu' sanu' 10 you had tlu' tirst time? 

Mr. Milllil I k(‘{>t the sam<‘ 10 T lunl tin' tirst time. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, tala' lhos(‘ IH alom', you had thmn for six months? 
Mr. JiIiLLFaL Yes — or about tivi' months, I think it was. 

(diairman W'alsh. And .\ou say you applied a certain exi>erim('nt to them 
and found them to lx* much imi>roved and Ixdler iium at the end ol the exix'ri- 
nu'iit than at tirst? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat were the <lef(‘cls you found in them at tirst? 

Mr. Mili.lr. In tlu'ir original stab', as I took tla'in out of the ;j:ravel jiit. in 
W'utchlna^ thi'in veiy ilosely and aiialv/ana tlaar motions very closidy J dis- 
covetaxl they weix' making: Jinvwheri' I rom (> lo 110 false motions to 1 leally 
('fb'ctive motion. That is, as luairly tis I could anai.V'/^e their ociaiiiation they 
wi'ri' princi[»ally watchini; th<‘ fon'Uian with his pick handh' ratlu'r more 
inb'ri'Medly than they were tlx' ]troi)osdion of Kettinj; that ^H-avel into the car. 
(diairman AVvt.sh. Wi'ix' tlx'y shoveha-s? 

Mr. Miller. Vc's ; tlayv wmi' shovders. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Durini; till the time of tlu' expi'rimeiil ? 

Mr. Mii.ler. Y('s; well, im ; on the othei* woi k they be<‘ame drivers, and for 
a time handled wlu'ei scrapi'rs. 

(Miairman Wvi.sii. Put they wm-e <»rdinary laborers lo lu'Lrin with and wlum 
tliey t^ot throukdi tlu'y wen' ordinary laborei"-? 

Mr. Miller. Yi's ; tlu' idea was to take tlie lowi'sl form possibh' of labor vvoi’k. 
Chairman AVvisii. What other (h'ti'ct did >ou noti<-e wIkmi ymi slarti'd .vour 
('Xpi'i'iiiient Ix'sidi's taking: so nuinv moteuis to aicomitlisli tlu' work? 

Mr. .Milier. W('I1, 1 didn't think they wen' 1('<1 ju’opf'rly Tlu'y didn't look - 
tlu'y were ovi'ia-rowded in the bunk Iioum's and didn't or ran'kv uot a chance 
to taka' tlu'ir clothes oil ; us('d to tumble into Ix'd with their clothes on lu’in- 
cipallv ; and soiiielimes tiu'V would tumbh' into tlu'ir beds v I't. and that sort 
of ttiiim. 'J'hen' wen' no aecomiiKxlat ions tor dr.Mtig tlu'ir clothes or taking 
such sanitary st('))S as might lx* neic'ssary. 

Chairman \Valsh. Anything (*lse? 

Mr. Mh.leu And tluyv wi're generally afraid — had no conlidence in the 
svsti'tn umU'r whieh tlu'v wi'n* woiking 'I'lu'ir w'lioh' idi'a was to get their 
$ 2,00 a day and not gi't hit with tlu* pu k handh' and to g<‘t away with it. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat were they eating at the time you began the ex- 
jx'rimi'iit ? 

Idr. Mtij-er. 'Well, they vvt're eating meat and lx*ans of a (luality mostly 
uiK'ooki'd. 

Clialrman YValsh. M'as it jiroviih'd by the commissary? 

Mr. Miller. Provided by the n'gular railroad commissary. 

(diairman Wvlsh. And not properly cixiked? 

Mr. Mh.ler. No. 

Chairman M’ vi.sii. Now, after you took them iu charge did you clmnge their 
diet ? 

Mr. IdiLLEu. T <lid changi' tlu'ir dii't. 

Chairman \Vaish What di<l you give them? 

^\\\ i\riLiEK Cave them iiu'at and ]x)tat(x's and iieas and beans — properly 
cooked — well cooki'd — as wi'll as 1 ate m.vsi'lf 

Chairman M'ai.sh And gavi' them deciait living conditions? 

Mr. MiLLiRi. I gave tliem decent living conditions that I thouglit were normal. 
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Chairman AValsti. Did you study thoir personal liabits ns to Mlndlier they 
used liquor to oxeess? 

Mr. MiL'r.Eii. Y('s, sii*. 

(hiairuian AVaesh. And did they, to he^in witli? 

Air. AIillkii. xNo; tliey did not use liiiuor — that parti<-uhir crowd did not 

Chairman AValsh (interruptini;). Did thc'y ha\e lamilh's? 

Air. Mii.lek. Not with them. 

tdiairman AV'alstt. Did you inquire into their home surroundinj^^? 

Air. AIillf.u. Not vm'y extmisividy. Alost of tlu^ir fannlu's in Italy, 

(qiairman AA^\LSTI. Did you pick them out witli la'spts t to a;;('? 

Air. AIiELKii. No; I did not; simply picked out 10 men. 

Chairman AACvi.sir. Youn?: and ohl? 

Air. AIillek. A'oun^i; and old, just as they stood. 

Chairman AA^m.kh. And did you iixiuin* into what tlaw <h"<ir(‘d to do aftt'r- 
wards, as to wiiether any of them wanted to tto into otlicr and hiadua- (mu- 
ployment ? 

Air. AIii.r.ER. Oh, yes; yes, sir. 

Cliairman AV'’ai.sh. So tiie 10 >ou ]>i<’k(sl ^mt were r<‘asonald.\ anilutions? 

Ah'. Alna.EK. No; I did not imiuiiH' into tlieir iiU'as and surroundings until 
afti'r T picked tlami out. 

Chairman AV\isir. lUit tlauH^ wms' 10 .\ou kiqtt all the wav throiiahV 
Air. AIillek. A"es. 

(diairmau AA^visn. Now', 1 ludiiwe you stall'd they were nu'ii of jzeod iiersonal 
hahits to hoLdn with? 

Air All I IKK Ah'S 

(diairman AVat.sif. You don't know' what thiar hoiia' surroundings wi'is'? 

Air. Aliij.F.K. No, sir. 

Chairnian W'vr.sii. But they nunle too many motions in tlu'ir work? 

Air. AliLiLiL Ah‘S, 

(Miairman AN'alsh. Ami wi'is' not Iv'd projx'ilv'^ 

Air Aliii.FK No 

Chairman ANNisii. Ami <lid not hav(' .'-.initaiv surroundings as to lu'alth? 

Air, All 1,1 KH. No. 

Chaiiiiian Waistt. Now', you tla'in IIk"'*'*^ 

Air. All 1 , 1 , 1 'K. Y('s, sir. 

(diairman AVai.sii. And at tin' end of llu' six months what di<l you find out 
about that ? 

Air, AIii’.EK. AVhy, 1 found out that tlu'.v wi'ri' iinjiroxed physically; that is, 
if \ on iiOii'O — if you ha\(' e\<‘r Immui in industrial |owms--\<»u uo into a town 
W'h('i’(' there is a ^reat deal of ('xploitat ion ami \ou will sv'C a threat d('a1 of 
difth'ri'iK'V' in th(' earrianu' of th<' men. 

Chan man AVxlsji, In otlu'r words, that they walk straight u]>? 

Air. Alii iFiL Ah'S ; walk stiaiadit Uf), wuth tlii'ir heads in th(' air. 

Chairman AVvksh. qiies(' men were improvc'd ])h\ ^M-allv''' 

Air. Aim, IK. Ah-s, sir; inqvrovi'd i)hvsically, ami tlw'v \v<‘re im]»rov(Ml mentally, 
qdu'y showod a ch'ari'r eonc('ption and hiala'i- int('llii.a'm*e of their surroumiinL^s, 
and impro\('d in c'vv'ry wav' jiossibh' and in their (*xpr('ssion and in tluuh* con- 
fidence' in lh(' LU'neral surroundings. 1 lu'vi'r saw 

(hiairman W.XLsir (interrupting;). A"ou na'an by ('xjire'ssion tlu'ir bodily cx- 
pre'ssion ? 

Air. AIiklkk. Ah'S : both tlu'ir bodilv expression 

(huiirman W.vnsir (interrupting:). And their imadal attitude tow'ard their 
surroundin^^s? 

Air AItkt.eu. And their me'utal attitude' toward tlu'ir surroundings. 

CMiairman Wat, sir. Now, you sa\ .\ou elid not impure whe-n you w'ent into 
this as to their dc'sires and ambitions? 

Air. AIillek. No. 

Chairman Walsh. What tlu'y hoped tei be or do? 

Air. AIn,LER. No. 

(Miairman Waksii. Or wdmt their family is'lations were? 

Air. AIillek. Nei. , , , « 

Chairman Walsh. Or wdiat they Impend the\v shouhl be? 

Air. Mtkkfk. No. , . . 

(Tiairman Walsh. WIh'u you took tlumi end dnl yeni inquire as to any part 
tliey took in community life, or diet tliew' have any? 

Air. All LUCK. Tlu'y had ne) community life. 
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Cliainnan AOer they ^ot throuj^h ^^(‘re they in a place whore they 

c<»\il<l aive (‘xpression of coinniiituly life, as, for instance, pride in the State 
or counly 

Mr. Mu I hi!. N(»; th(*y slid on llic froidicr on this waterworks, 

(daiirnian Walsh. Or to any d(‘siro to improve tlieir conditions by law or 
to s1nd.\ the laws of the country or anythin;^ of that sort? 

Mr. .Miij.ku. Simply lhat 1he.\ weie taking an inteiH'st when they got Ihrongh 
in liie farms and llie surrounding farming conditions and that soi’t of (lung, 
and made a great many imiiiirit's of me. I nsc'd to talk to them a good deal. 
(Miairman Walsh. (Jot aeipiamli'd with tlu'mV 

Mr. MiLLLit. 1 got MM-y closely aeipiainted with them, beeause I was intm-- 
('Sl(‘d in the experiment and wanted to si'e what th(‘ n^sult would b(‘ ; and gen- 
('rall.\ th(' t(m(ienc.\ was to lind out if 1 could advise* tlu'iu in any way bv 
which they could acijuna* land and about going into farming. 'That seemed to 
be tlu*ir particular ten<lenc\. 

(hiairman Walsh. And w 1 u*m during that si\ months did you g('l that tirsL 
exjux'ssion that they desir(‘d or might desire* to bes-ona* farmers? 

Mr. Mili.kil W’ell, about — f should say this was perhaps a month after we got 
into Utah. 

('hairman Wai.sh. This wais in Utah — now, then, at the end of your exiu'ri- 
iiK'iil llu\\ showe'd a d(‘sin* to lind out about conditions that surrounded them? 
Mr. MiLiKu. y(‘s, sir. 

('hairman Walsh. And they lookeel b(*tt<*r physically? 

Mr. MiLi.FR. Y('s, sir. 

('lui.rman Wvi.sii. .Now, what (‘Ise*^ 

Mr Miller. ^I'hey were more* int(*lllgent. I will say that I ran that u]) to 
the’ l.ld men and had no torena'ii. 

('hairman W'alsh. W<‘1I, thesi* Pi mi'ii, what weu* tiu'y gi'lting when th(*y 
start (Ml? 

Mr. Miller. $2.n() a day. 

('hairman Walsh. What did (lu*y g(*t wIk'ii th(*y linished? 

Mr. Miller. .V2.r>(i a day. 

(’hairman Wai sii. Atte'r you eliminat«‘d tlu'se* motions did they shovel more 
gravel and do more work? 

.Mr. Miii.li: Y(*s ; (hey did fully twici* as mu(‘h. 

('hairman W\lsii. Now, what la'canu* of tlii'iii- -of tlu* N.iioU* 150? 

Mr Mu LEU. Well, that I don’t know. 

('hairman Wai.sh. l)id tlu'y go into otlu'r industru's? 

Mr. Miller. ''I’lu'y w(*nt into othi*r indiist ru'S. 

(’hairman Walsh. What about tlu* tirst lov 

Mr. Miii.FR. Some of tlu* tirst 10, 1 understood aftm'wards, stayi'd m TMah 

and went to (arming; but what (hi* others did I nevi'r 

Chairman W\r,sH. Yhai don't know'? 

Mix Miii.fr. No. 

(diairmaii Wm.sO And did you do this for soiiu* company or just do it your- 
self? 

Mr. Milieu. This (*xpi*rim(*nt ? 

('hairman Wm.sh. Vi's, sir. 

Air. Mil LEU That was pur(*ly a iH*rsonal ('\j)(*riment. whih* T w'as chic'f engi- 
nc(‘r of these w’orks I was cairxmg on this exponment. 

Chan man AV\isii You ha\e staUMl, havi* you, Air. Aliller, all of tlu* causi'S, 
now. ot tlu* industrial iima'st that you haw* oliserw'd during your Msits to thesi' 
\arious pIac(*sV You hav(‘ giV(*n us, so tar as you can givi* in language in this 
h'ligth ol time, any ])hms tliat you might ha\e for allaying sonu* of this indus- 
tnal iinri'sl 

Air AliLi.FU ;\s far as 1 can think of at tlu* ])r(*sen1 tiiiu*. 

Commissioiu'r MWlsh. If tiu*r(' is anything (*lse you desire to state volun- 
tarily or any I'Xplanation that you wisli to givi* of your t(*stimony, you may 
do so? 

Atr Milieu There is nothing (*ls(* that I tliink of. 

Chairman Wai sir. .lust a monu*nt. Did you (*ver emiiloy oth(*r persons or 
ha\e anything to do with ('iniiloying otlu'r persons wdiiU* the strikivs were in 
])rogr(*ss at any of the jilaces when* you liave worked? 

Air. All LEER. No, sir 

< ’hairman Walsh. Did you ad\ise employ(*rs wdiere and how" they could em- 
jiloy men and tin* circumstaiici's uiuU'r wliu'h they could get them to go into 
th(* work and f(*el satistu*d theri'wath? 

Air. Mili.eu. That iiroblem has bevn discussed. 
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( ’liuiniian Walsh. Well, <li<l you atlvico ou lhat? 

Mr, Millktl Y(‘s, sir; we discussed that prohleiu. 

(’Iiairiiian Wai.sii. Well, did >oii K>ve advice on it? 

Mr. Mjillr. Yes. 

Cduiirniaii Walsh. As an exjuaM V 

Air. AIii LLK. Yes, sir; as to the quality of iniai desircHl. 

(Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ALEXANDER SCOTT. 

Mr. ThotvIilson. What is y<air name"'' 

Air. Sco'iT AU'xander Scott 

Air. 'I'homi'Son. IMiaise us ,M)ur address. 

Air. S(ori' r»41 Lort.v -se\ cut h Strcad, l>rooklyn, 

Afr. 'TiioiiesoN W(M‘e \ou foianorly editor of tlie Paterson T)atly Tssiu'? 

Air. Sco'i'T. Paterson WiM'kly I -sue 

Mr. "I'hom I' sox. AV’laai wiax* uui iMlitor of that pai>er? 

Air. Si'oTT. Prom fk'hruary 1. P.dd, until August ]{), or until tlu' first or sia-ond 
^^el'k in August. 

Mr. Thomi'sox, 'fhat is, durin;j, tia^ tinu* of the strik(‘ here? 

Mr. ScoiT Ah\s. 

Air. Tho.mi'Sox. AVhat work did >ou do prior to that time? 

Air. ScoTP. I worked as a Irt^c-lance iH‘Wspap(*r man. 

Air. ''ihfOHPsox In th(' lOast liert'? 

Air. Sc'o'iT Yes; around New York City. 

Air. Thompson Tia\(' you hetai a ncw-'j>ap(‘r m.in for soiiu* linu‘? 

Air, ScoT'P. About four years 

Air. d'noMPSoN. .And is that now your husincsN? 

Air. Sco'PT. Ab's, sir. 

Air. 'Thompson What sort of a pajua* is tlu' Pal<*r.son W'eekly Issue? 

Air. Scot'T. It was tlie uda ml oiuan ol the S<M'ial)st Parl.\ of this ('oilnty- - 
Thissai(‘ (bMinl,\ -owned by the' part\, and I was the odicial ('ditor, jiaid by the 
Socialist Party of Passaic tt<>iint\ 

Mr Thompson. How Iona had it Ixa-n in I'Mstmieo''' 

Air. Sccri'P I staitiai tlH‘ jiapm* known as tlie W'ei'kly Issue. It pri'viously had 
1k‘('ii piiblisluMl as the 1ssik‘ ol Passaic, a monthly puiuu’, and it bail bi'mi sus- 
piaided. 

Mr. h HOMPSON. Por how Iona? 

Air, Sior'j, Oh, I don’t know; suspmah'd sonn' ti\e or six months; and thim 
th('.\ n‘sui ri'cti'd the paper as a weekly and brouaht me from New York to take 
cbai’a^’ of it 

Air. Thompson. Is it now^ in (‘xistmice? 

Air. Scott. No. 

Air. Thompson. Did it di<i with you 

Air Si'oTT ( int(‘rrii})lina). No; alter I left; I think it siispendiTl about twa> 
months aao 

Air. Thom psoN. Was it a ptip* r that wa'-^ biaaiaht into existence at the time 
of th(‘ strike''' 

Air. S( OPT. No. In fact we didn’t know anxtliina about a strike when tlie 
]iaper was started, d’he striki* liroke out iiml about thi' time the jiapiT 
starri'd 

Air Thompson. Tlam bidwemi the starlimj ol the iiapi'r and the startina of 
th(" sti iki' thm'e was no I'omu'ction ('xceiitiim tin' one ot liiiK'? 

Air, Scot r. No; no coniuM’lion at all 

Air. Thom PSON. AN’en* tla' aims and obji'cts <d’ that papi'r of cours(‘ the aims 
and oh.h'cts of tlie Socia1is<^ Part\ 

Air, S(OTT. Y(‘s; tin' ]Mopa.aanda of ^'ocialism ami the aivina of Socialist 
news. 

Air. Thoaipson. And durina <!'■<' proaress of the strike your paper published 
locals relatina tliendo? 

Air. Scott Dh, yes; we <lid liial with tlie strike moH‘ than aiiythina olso, 
liecause tliat wms more news limn anythina <dse we could think of at the 
tillKN 

Air. IhioMPsoN. Nowt durina the course of that strike and the articles you 
printed, did anythina iiapiicii to you? 

Air. S('OTT. Oh, a a''<'at deal liappenerl to me. 

Mr. Thompson Wiut* >ou arrcstiMl? 

Air. Scott, I was arrested three distinct and separate times. 
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Mr. \V)ijit was the lirst time >ou were iirrested and what was the 

r(‘asen lor thi* ari‘e'<lV 

Mr. SeoTT. 1 was arrested. ehar^;('d with iiieiliti^^ lio.stilily to the government 
of the (it.\ of FaO'rson. d’Imt indi(im<‘nt was based upon pictures, lu'adlines, 
and an editorial that I wiole <-riticizing the chief of police and his officers 
aiKl th(‘ entirv' cit.\ go\ (‘rnnieiit lor tluMr action in llie strila*. 

M 1 *. dh 1 o M I’soN W as this editoi lal and th(^ article and the pic'tines set out 
in tlu‘ indict iiient or conm'rtiMl with it? 

Ml'. Scorr Ye^. 

Mr. Tno\i C'^ox. Wda'c they s[)('cdi(‘d? 

]\lr. Sco ri’. \ es. 

Mr. Thom I'soiX. Ila\(‘ > on Ihosi* articles here? 
yir. S( o I r I lia\ e 

l\Ir. dhioM I’Mix. W'onid \(m he willing to lih' tliein Avitli the coinimssion? 

Mr. Sio rr. Yes 

Mr. Ti io\i esox. Fh'ase do so. 

Mr. Scoi r. I liaM' a eoinpleti' tile of the Issiu' here as a inatti'r ol lact 
.Mi'MI'iiompso.x. W'(‘ll, jii'^t thosi' articles now for which .M)U were first in- 
dl<‘t('d. 

M 1 '. d' i 1 o M esox . Well' ^ on tried on that indictiiunit '' 

.Mr. Scot r. ^ I's, sir. 

.Mr, ddioMi'soN. Wduit court did that indictment come Iroin? 

.Mr. Siorr. In tin* < (»ui I of qiiaiter ses-^ions. 

Mr. ddioMi'sox. Who IS llie judge oL that? 

.Mr. Stoll .\hrahani Kli'iu'rl. 

.Mr. dd'oM e'<o N And who w.ts tla* attorney who ]»rosecutiMl the case? 

Mr. S( orr. Mn*liael 1 )unii. 

.Mr. d'l lo.M I’sox .\ihI wlio w.is \our attorm'j 

.Mr. Sioi r. lleiirx Larles. ol .Newarl^, and Henry Mandli, (>f i’atm'son. 

.Mr. ddioM I’SOX. \Vas i- a iiir\ Iri.ilV 
IMr. S( o'l r .1 ui y 1 1 i.d , \ e^. sir 

Mr. ddioM I’SOX. WIi;il was (lie le^iilt of that (rial? 

.Mr. Sio'iT. 1 was found c'lillx .is cliaiaed 

Mr. ddioM I’sox. .\nd what was tin' s('nt(Mic(‘, if any? 

Mr. Scorr. From 1 lo I.d >('ais h.nd l.dior 

Mr. d’lioM I’SOX Wd'i'i' you put in pi ivon under (hat chaige? 

Mr* Siorr I went to jail lor a short tina' pending appi'al. 

ddio.Mi’SON, When .\ou were arrested under (In' indictment, were yon put 

in iad? , , , , 

.Mr. Scoir. I was arn'sted in a hall hen' when' a meeting had heen hehi, 
tale'll to 1h(‘ itoli<’(' station and hx ki'd up thi'K’, and lu'id inconimuidcado unt'l 
morning 

.Mr. ddioM I’SOX. W'liat time wi’n' .\ou ain'sted in tlu' day' 

.Mr, Sio'rr. Al night alioiit 10 od'lock. 

dir. ddioM esox Whal \on mean is (hat \ou wen* not jieriuitted to communi- 
<a((' with anxhodv until morning? 

Mr. Sio'rr \o N'ohody was allowi'd to sih' iiu’. 

Mr d'lioMi’sox. .\nd wlii'ii wer«' \ou pi'rmittiMl to .mh' an.xom'*^ 

Air. S(ori. In tie’ morning wlu'ii I got lUi and jileaded and furnished bail, 
dir. ddioMi'sox. 1 nd \on a]tpeal that I'asc.'’ 

]\lr. Si'O'iT, Yes; i( was appeah'd 

Mr. d’lioMi’sox. To wh.il <our( w.is it laKi'ii? 

Mr Scorr. Supri'iiu’ (''oiirl of New .ler.si'y 

Mr TiioMi’Mix And has that court deeided on the casi' ye( ? 

Air. S('oi r. The <*our( decided in my fa\or. 

Air. d 1 1 (1 Mi’sox . AYhi’ii ne\( wi'i'e on arn"^ted and what was the chaige? 

Mr. SroiT. I don't n'liu'inlx'i' the <’\.ic( ilali', hut I can soon give it lo you. 
It was ahout a month afterwards. 1 was arnsstixl 

Air. liiio.Mi’soK ( in(errni)ling). I forget -did I get the date of your tirst 
arrest 

Air S( (»iT. Aes; lA'hruary ‘JS was the first one. 

Air M'iiomc'^ox And this I'ext was along about the lalti'i’ part of March. 

Air. Scorr Yi's. sir. 

Air 'liioMi’sox On wliat charge tlu'ii weri' you arrested? 

Air. Scorr. Criminal lilx'l. 

Air. T}io\iesos Criminal lihi'l. 

Air Scorr. Lasixl nium an editorial in w’hich I acemsed the four police 
otlicms wlio contmcati'd r),()(M) copies of my paper without a search w'arrant of 
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bc'ing thieves inid intimating Unit a c<‘rlain mdivuhial had suinelhing to do 
with th(‘ Iransacdion. Tills eertain individual 

iMr. 'IhioMivsoN (interrupting). Did you nanu' iiiin tlaai in the papm* by 
name? 

Mr. Scott. In the editorial I mentioned a name. I would not care to just 
say that now. 1 would ratlu'r read the editorial, Ixa-uuse I am undm* indict- 
mmit on tliat same (Miargo now. 

Mr. 'IhioMi'soN. Then you may just tile that editorial with the commission, 
if you like. 

Mr. S( OTT. All right. 

Mr. TiioMi'soN. And that case has not been tried in tiu' lowm* c(mrt yet? 

IMr. Sr-o'iT. No; it has not bemi tried 

Mr. Thompson. You will hie that editorial? 

Mr. Scoir. Yes; I will. I haven't it hei o, but T will till' it for >011 later. 

Mr. Thompson. Ifa\i‘ ^ou got a copy of tin* indictment? 

Mr. Sc’OTi'. Not h(‘r(‘ I can very nsidily get .\ou one and send it. 

Mr. Thompson. M'ldl, will you phaisi* gel copies ol all >onr indictments? 

Mr. ScoT'i’. 

Mi-. dbioMPsoN. M’lam wei(‘ >ou m-xt arresliMl and what was the chargi' 
thmi? 

Mr. Scott. I was arrestixl tlum in July, chargial with ciiimnal libel for hav- 
ing priiiti'd sonu' alhdavits setting forth that a i>olice t»lli<'{*r 111 Paterson nanu'd 
l.o\(‘ had brnlally attackeil siweral iieojihg 1 ]iuhlished the allidavits of tlu'si* 
peojiU' and tilso th(‘ atlidavits of a vidia'inary surgi'on in Patm-son calhal Dr. 
('oojKU-. Dr. ('oopm- had tirid’m-rial charges againsi Lovi' to tlu* jiolici* com- 
missioiUM's. ])olice commissioners had done iinthiiig and Dr. (’ooper had 

chargi's brought against tins I'olK'mnan Lov(‘ <d atrocious assiuili. I juiblislu'd 
a news artich' covia-ing that ami r<‘feri-ed in a sublu'ad liiu' to Poli(*('maii liove 
as a ilrunkmi Possai-k t.v jh' of policeman, and he brought a ('barge of criminal 
lihel against me. 

Mr. 'riioMi’soN llav(' you a copy of that article with you? 

Mr Sco'i r Yi^s ; 1 hav(‘ a copy of all tho.s(‘ artich'S. 

Mr. ''ritoMPsoN So you v\ill turnish us also with a ('opy (if them? 

.Mr Sco'iT. Y(\s, sir. 

Mr. 'Tho.mpsox ^ on W('r(‘ lndi<'l(‘d on that ( barge 

IMr. Scorr V(‘S no \ was not indict('d. T was arn'sH'd and had to furnish 
liail So far jis 1 Iviiow I hav(' not bcHUi imhctiMl on that chargig but I had 
to giv(‘ bail. 

Mr. J iioMPsoN AVhal was tin' charge upon which you wm’(' arri'stiMl and 
cansi'd to givi' bail ? 

Mr S(-ott 'Three of thmn. 

IMr. 'Tho.mpson. P>ut this last (‘as(‘? 

Mr Scorr Dh, ihi' last cas<‘ was onl.v about thr('e wix'ks ago. 

IMr Thompson Pul tlua-e was no indi<‘l imait tluM-c'*^ 

Mr ScoiT That was anetlu'r iiidictnaait bast'd upon the sanu' lalitorial and 
Sana* artich* which tlu* supreiii'* (eui-l lunl dis ided to tliiow out in the other 
case, ol hostility to the gov (‘rnim'iit. 

Ml. Thompson. .Iimi to go hack to this third tasi' .\s 1 umh'i stand, voii say 
you vvt're arrt's|(‘(I for charging a (('rtaiii polict* olhcer with e<atain things? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JhioMPsoN P>ui W('i(* not indit'ted in that cast*? 

^Ir. S( <)TT. Not as far as 1 know. 

Mr. 'riioMPsoN. What wt'U* >ou arresti'd for? M’hat dnl tin- warrant chargti 
you with? 

Mr. Scott. TJie warrant charged nu* with criminal libel. 

IMr J'hompson. AVere you tru*d on that cast*'^ 

Mr. Scott. No. 

Mr. J’HOMi'soN. AVas the case disimssiHl? 

Mr. Scott. Not that I now of. 

Mr. Thompson. And that cast* is still iiending in court? 

Mr. Si-or-T Still iieiiding, and wu* don’t know an.v thing alxnit it. 

I\lr Thompson What court was that in*'’ 

Mr. S('OTT Well, it wi'iit to a justi(*e of the peace ctuirt, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Thompson. Who was the justice‘s 

Mr Scott. 1 ri'ally forgot his name; at the corner of Marlo't Street and 
Main 

Mr. Thompson, (kan you get that name and furnish it to the commissioner? 

Mix Scott. Y(*s, sir; I have all these things. 
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\V(‘r(‘ you .Miros(('(l in tliis hist matter? 
And undm- indict numt ? 


Mr. Thompson. Yon are out on ball now in that case? 

Mr’. Thompson. What other cliaiTes were you arrested on, if any; I believe 
you stati'd in the bcKinnin^, three? 

Mr. Seorr. ddiat is all. threi'; and a fourth one. 

Mr. dhioMPSoN. A fourlli one'^ , . . • 

Mr S('oTT Y('s sir* last iiionih; liroii^dit liy iMiief Rimson, chai’f^injj; cilininal 
oil Somo nrliclcs Hint tlio clini-go of hostility to goveriiinont hnd boon 

basi'd on. 

Mr. dhioMPSON’ In the lirst arn^st? 

Mr. Scott. Vos . . , , . . 

Mr. Thompson. II <loes not includi* tlie last two articles of criminal hhel 

Mr Sco'iT No. 

Mr. Thompson 
Mr. Sco'iT Yes. 

Mr. Thompson 
Mr. Scori Yes 

Mr. Thomi’Son. Were you put in .jad'^ 

Mr. Scott \ i'S 

Mr. dTioMPSoN llmv lomj; <lid you slay? , » -i v; 

IMr. Scott. 1 laid to stay in jail four lioiirs, until bail was si'cured, bad ot 

SfiOd 

Mr. Thompson. And you an‘ out on bad in tliat case now. 

Mr. t\iompso'n. MTien* were you at the time yon weri' arrested on tlie last 

Scoti' 1 \oluntarily came to Paterson. I was arn^sled in Paterson. I 
was notiliiMl bv mv allorn(>y to come hm-e. and T did it. 

Mr. Thomi’.son. Is thm-e anything furtlier, Mr. Scott, that you wish to say 
in reirard to vmir mattcis, or anything else.'' , 

Mr Si'OTt' ‘V('S I \\as yoin^^ t(» lir.st of all read tins, but T don t think you 
want me to.’ I liave here a diary of the strike This is my (mn ])ersonal diary. 

1 did not yet d up for this commi.ssion I yot this diaiy. and it is liased uiion 
news ilians in my own paper, fn.m February 1 until Aiiyust l>. and the im- 
portant Items, in mv opinion. th<‘ tlimys that 1 anted In yel down here I put 

down lim-e with notes as to where they can lie loimd in my paper 

(Tiairmaii MTvlsh. \Vouid you tile tliat witli tlie commission, that document 

^'mi\'scott. T could tile tliis. but T would ratliiT liaNo it ivad, if iiossible. 

CTiairman MWlsh. Ilmv loiiy is it? , . 11 

Mr Scott. It is not iony. it will take about eiyht minutes to lead it. 

(Tiairman ^^"\ISH tl»> ahiMd, , 

Mr ScoTP. This is a piu'sonal <liary. and 1 .shall, it you wish me to, in any 

case I .shall reail the article d('scril>ed hole. , , ^ - 

Chairman M'ai.sh. Does lh:it documiait you hold in your hand describe the 
articles in somi‘ Wiiv bv w’hicli th(‘y can b(‘ idmit diial ^ t ^ 

Mr S('oiT Yes thev ''an Rnt all of these papers, I :im afraid, I can not 

rd(> with the commdKae lu‘caus<‘ these are my ]H‘rsonal proi)ert>y, d is my per- 

sonal hie, and it is I1 h‘ only tile I huM\ and I <l<‘sire to keep it. However, I shall 
dNC the committee all of the evtra comes I have, and probably the comimltee 
C!in yiT a cmnpleti' tile Irom Socialist headiiu.-irlm-s 1 shall tind out. 

tMr Scott submitted copn's of tlu' \V<‘elvly Issue (Passaic, N J ) of iM'bimiry 
L 2 ^ mVh*c1i 8, 22. April 5. 12, P), 2G, May 13, 17, 21, .Inly 19, 2(>, and Auyust 

" rill Mrike starliMl about lA'bruary 1. 13efore the strdee had spreml at all it 
l,r(»k(‘ out in tin' Dolu'rly mill. The polnv othcials (d this city had declau'd 
otliciallv in the newspapers that they intended to niii the strdvO in the bud. 
Tlu'V b'oasted of that fact. The yuu'ral strdn' was declareil on Wednesday, 
Fi'bruarx 19. at Turn Hall. On Tuesihiy, February 2r), Mas the day that He 
vicious ’attiick was made mioii the strikers lor which I Miis convicted Six 
thousand strikers wen* out i).v that time, ln'cause ol tin' fad '‘V’ 

been made Thus tin* workers’ ranks were solidified Jind, mei'tiny 111 luin 
Hall that dav in the afternoon, about .n.OOO workers lett alter the 
were pro<*eediim in a iiemvlul manner, two abreast, a ony the sidewalks ot the 
cilv of I‘aterson, mIkmi they were attacked liy tlie polnv m a lirutal <*<>' - 
ardlv manner Tliis is just the article in my paper. Without warmny, Hvnn, 
Treska Ouiiilan, Kaplan vn're .si'ized liy tlie police when tlu'y marched from 
the'l all Hid a.sked to eitlier yet out of town or be locked up. They refu.sed to 
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leave town, maintaining that, as citizens of the United Stalins, they had a riglit 
to go to any town they i)leased and stay as long as tiiey liked, providing iliey 
did not break any law. They were innn('diat(dy htcked \ip. All the halls w('re 
then ordei‘(^l close<l, and arrests wert^ made on the slighPvst ])ret('\'t. It was 
this, the tramiding down of all <‘ons1 itntienal rights, that caustMl nu' to pnhlish 
that t)arli('nlar issue of my ])ai>er and denonnct' th(‘ poliet‘ for doing m). 

This IS the heading that got nu‘ convict('<! • “Shall Police Chiih’ Ihinson o\er- 
1 ‘ide ( 'oust itu1 ion V “ d'he Uonsiitntion was overriden, not only tluai. hut lati'r. 
And so 1 (huiounced that conlimially, and always shall denounci' lawlessness, 
ddie Socialist Part.v had d(H*id('d to coim' into this tight: tlu' striki'rs could not 
hold nu'i'tings anywdu're They wiu'e forhidden And tla^ Soiaalisl Pailv de- 
cided to hiri' th(' biggest hall in town, which tlu'y did for tlu^ Pndav ('M'lnim 
and I niad(' ari'angi'ini'nls to gid out a spi'cial edition of my jiaper tlu' 
wiM'klv issue — for tlu' sanu' day. 

(Ml February lid or 27 — that wms the day after, llu* following day -- W'dson 
U I\inenh('<'k, Stati' .^I'cretary of the Socialist P.irty, mounti'd the ]ilattonn in 
striki'rs’ headiiuarti'i s w lu'ri' a considi'rahh' nnmla'r of striio'rs xw're con::r('- 
gatc'd and jU'oci'i'di'd to ri'ad tlu* Ni'W' .lersi'y constitution ri'latiNi' to fri'i* 
s|M'('ch. w luui lu* was orderi'd to desist by tlu* poIuM' <'hu't wdio, with a sipiad 
ot ins iiK'n, had ('nt(*red tlu* hall Kiilcniu'ck was placi'd iiiuh'r arri'st, and tiu' 
chu't mounted the ])latfonn and jiroci'i'ded to n'ail the riot act in all its ancient 
glory 1I(‘ r(*ad (‘Vi'ry woid of it, (‘\en to the last “ (lod sa\e tlu* King.’’ I re- 
menih('r that w'l \ <list iiu'tlv. 

\V(' ainvi'd at tlu* ])olice station. Uhi('f Ihmson aslo'd K ilh*nh(*ck' what 
was tlu* strangi' law that hi* had lu'cn n'ading, and K)lh'nh<*ck r('plii*d, “Why, 
Utiief. that is tlu* constitution of Nh'W' .h'l’si'v. I ml >ou nevc'r lu'ar of it he- 
fori'V ’’ The chi('f (*vid(‘nlly cousuh'ri'd liimsi'lf Judgi* and .lury, as well as 
))olic('nian, so lu* disi'liargisl Kllhuiheck. 

'Tlu* W('('k!y IssiK* came* olT tlu* pri'ss on Fi'hruary 28. in the nioi*ning. Ur 
Korslu't, in the doctoi’'s antomohih*, took' 5, Odd (*opies of this jiajx'r to Jhderson. 
^\'(' inteiuh'd to distrihiiti* tlu*in fri'i*, if lu'ci'ssary. M’lu* pric<* of tlu* ])aiu'r was 
2 (('Ids We (l(*]>osited tlu'se .d.ddd coiues in tlu* headijuarlei-s of tlu* So(*ialist 
Part.^, wdii( h was th(*n on Main Siri'ct, about half i»asl 10, and h'ft. A f(‘w 
nnnutt*s aft('r --say Id or 2d minuti's - -lour policenu'ii (*nti*r<*<l lu'adiiuarti'rs and 
(h'lnanded tlu* pajx'rs t rom t\No m(*nihi*rs of tlu* Socialist Party who w'ere th(*n 
]U('S('n1 Tlu* two meinhers proti'sti'd and d(*ni(*d to givi* the pap(*rs, lefused 
them Whereat, one of tlu* polic('nu*n— a polu-e d(*l(*cl i\('- in order to fe<*I 
{|iiit(* *i)*e, sent one of his assistants ov(*r to tlu* chii'f to lind out if tliey really 
should : ik'(* these ])ap(*rs, and his assistant came hack in a t(*w minul(*s and 
sauF “ ^ es ; tain* tlu'iu ; tlu* <*hi(*f says it is all rigid’’ So tlu'y took llu*m 
forcibly and without a search W'arrant. 

lait('i‘. I cliargt'd thesi* four polici'iiu*!! wuth th(*ft. ddiey W(*re not indicli'd, 
how(*v(*r; tlu*y had to iurnish $200 hail apiece for grand larceny; hut tlu*y 
have* lU'Vi'r been indicted, s<» far as I knowg 

On ilu* sanu* day a lu'nch wairaiit w is issued for mv arri'st nn<l det(*(*f i\ <'S 
wei(' sent to Passaic and Pal(*r>on *ind (*lM'wher(* to look' lor me. ] jiassed 
Hum se\(*ral times in Passau*. lu'caiisi* ilu'y <iid not know' nu* from Adam. I 
am not a nali\e Pateisenian. 1 am from Ni'W York' Tlu'y had n<*ver sec'ii 
nu* hefon*, and tlu*y w'ent to Passaic to look tor nu* without k'uow’ing who 1 
was or wliai 1 looked liki*, so tlu*y could not tiiul nu*. and I had no inti'idions of 
letting them lind nu* just tlu*n, for I wanted to go to the iiU'eting at night, 
w hu h i did. 

1 was the last speakiT at tlu* iiU'cting. Tlu'ii* W(*re tihout, 1 siiould sa\, 
S,P(K) ]H‘ 0 })le pia*s('nt 1 w'as u}> on the jilattorm as tlu* last s])(*aker, and 1 
ri'ad this artich* for whii'h tlu* warrant had l)e(*ii issued, and when I got through 
1 was jnit uiuk'r arr(*st by th(*s(* two <IeU'cli\es and was takc'ii to tlu* jiolicc* 
•station through tlu* strt*ets with a j(*<*ring <-rowd of strikers of about 2>,00() 
fol!('wing nu*. l'he.\ weu* jeering at tlu* polic(*nien; not me. 

Needless to say, of coursi*, wdien tlu* I'rowd got down to the police station 
1iie>' wt're (.piicki.v dis[)(‘”s(‘d bv a tuiucli ol Paterson's linest. I was lockeii 
up lor Hu* ( vening and all night. And I was, <is I say, lu'h! inconimunicado. 
Slate* Secrt*tar> K!ll(*nb(*ck trad to amt in to see nu* with a message, luit they 
would not allow' him in. T >i . Ivorshet tri(*d to get in. bui they would lUrt allow 
him in. Yet a l(*ll(nv in tlu* iu*\t cell trom me, cliarg(*d with Hi'*lt or hurglar\, 
or som(*thinL' liln* that, was allowi'd to ha\e \isitors conu* in to s('(* him. 

In Hu* morning 1 had to furnish ,$2,0(10 bail, w'hich was an increase* of .$1,000 
ov<*r w'hat had b(*(*n (h*(*i(l(*<l the night before. Police* Ue*e*orde*r Uarroll elccideul 
that $1,000 extra should be* put on. 
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•From tliis time on arrostn were made by the wholesale. I think that Mr. 
MiiiM'lli can ^ive you more particulars about the actual arrests than I can. 

1 have not kejtt a record of tliem. In somt‘ instance’s as hij^h as 45 and 50 and 
]()() ]iav(‘ hi'cn arrested at once on Ihc' slmhtest i)r(’text. And many people 
w(’re threateau’d witli arrest for merely liaving a copy of my jiaper in their 
poss(‘ssion. Some co])ies luappeiK'd to ^et around — that is, some few copies 
that the police did not contiscaie -and those that were fortunate enou.i^h to 
Imve a copy of that innocent little paper had to go into the cellar and such 
j)Iac(‘s as that to read it. 

Four men wi're <*harg(‘d with inciting hostility to the government of the city 
of Paterson for nH'rcly having this paper in tlu’ir possession. These men were 
chargi’d on the sanu’ indictimml a^ mysi’lf. They were latei- taken olY. I 
think, if tlu’ information is reipiired, it will be found on the re(‘ord. Those 
nu'n’s names will be found on the record. 1 don't remember them, because 
llK’y ar(' tori'ign naim’S, and anyw'ay Mr. Man’ll! can furnish that information. 

Anotlu’r man was arresU’il and taken to the poli(‘e .station because he refused 
to throw' his issue away lie had it in his ])ock('t Another news (k'aler up 
la’re a littU’ bit tij) the sirei’l — I w'on’t nu’iition him, because he will get into 
trouble again - -(‘vi’ry tinu’ hi’ showc’d an issm’ or h’ft an issue with his other 
papers oiu’ or more of thesi’ policemen would come along and ask him what 
lu’ was doing with “that (lod damiu’d shei’t in tlu’ia’. Taki’ it out.” He was 
continually intimati’d, kirkisl, and so on ami so fm'th Tliesi' are facts. 

.Inst to', show' yon how' tar they had goiu’ in tins particular, how great the 
despotism wais in Paterson at that particular tinu’, sevc’ral lu’ople wi’re ar- 
ri’sti’d wdio did not li\e in Paterson at all. Tlu’y wa're arri’Stc’d on simpnaon 
of bein;- strikers. A iiromim’iit artist’s wib' w'as arri’sti’d in Paterson here. 
Slu' had conu' in lu’ri’ on a visit, and in onh’r not to have publicity slu’ gave 
a lictitions naim’ 

Anotlirr man 1 know^— T met him Just when he canu’ out of Jail — had to 
seiwe 51) days in tlu’ Paterson jail, chargi’d with unlawful assemblage or incit- 
ing a not, 01 ' sonH’thing I’lse. He didn’t know (’xactly >vhat. lb' was not a 
silk w'orkei’. Ho was not a Pati’rsonian. lb’ came o\er from Aew' York. ITo 
was a tailor and had come from N<’W' York to Paterson to look ii]) an old frii’iid 
and happi’iied to be standing on tlu’ edge of tin’ sidewailk wlien he w'as run in. 

And many otlu’r cases liki’ that. .lack Pei'd, tlu’ writer, wais sent to jail 
for bi’ing “sassy’’ to a iioliceman w'ho came along and Jabbi’d him in the ribs 
and told him to make liimsi'lf si'arce, and so on and so forth. 

Scor(’s of Innoci'iit young girls wer<’ thrown into jails, tlu’re to mingh’ wdth 
hardeni’d criminals. 1 ha\e iiliotograjihs of sonu' of tlii’ girls who were in 
jail '\onng girls ranging from tie' agi’ of 15, FS, and “<) >(‘ars. 

P,y March <S there wi’i'c’ 2<).t)0d strilo'i'S out, and tlu’si’ strikers, T maintain, 
weri’ brought out more because of the hostih’ a<-ts of the police and the gov- 
(‘rninenl than anything (’Ise. 

Arri'sts continiH’d. 4’he loi'al papers misri’jiresi’nted the strik'crs, all of them. 
Tlu’y accused the strikers, or th<’ striki’ leaders, of thrownng stones into win- 
dow's, attempting to blow up tiu’ city hall, and all that sort of thing: and T have 
a news item heri’ taken from tin’ Paterson morning paiH’r, w lu’re it tries to 
show' how vicious the strikers ar<’, and how' they took tin' ])art of tin’ policemen 
of Paterson, who rushed nj) and down tin’ hill on horsc'S, meeting shower after 
sliowi’r of .stom's from the strikors, and imagiin’, this article goes on to say 
how' thes(' i>oiicemen had to light against women with childn'ii clinging to 
thi’ir skirts and lianging round their rn'cks, who rushed at them. Imagine a 
woman with a child at her breast and three or four around lier skirts, rush- 
ing at a [loliceman. Poor, big Paterson poli<*emen. l^oor foUow'S. 

(’hairnian Wai.sii. He in onler. Order in the room. 

Mr Scott. I can r<’ad yon this article. T have it on tile. That attack— that 
was another nttai'k that was made that I just described, where the morning 
Paterson jia^xu’ de.sei'ilx’d it. ddiat wnis near the eml of the strike, and at that 
tilin' the National Silk l)>eing Oo.’s antomobile was used by the city of Paterson, 
bv a police' ]>atrol, show'ing how' closelv knitteel the silk inte’rests and tlu’ gov- 
ernment of Paterson are. And, in fact, that is why I got into trouble more 
than anything else', he’cau.se 1 constantly maintained that the' silk inehisrry of 
Pate’rson, the’ silk manufacturer, and the city gove’rnment of Paterson wore one 
and the same thing, ami were very hostile tei the strikers. 

The teiwm was swarming at this time with O’Brien and other de’tectives, gun- 
men who insnlled women anel attacked men and incite’d to viedence, and it la 
a remarkable thing that the strike’rs actually did remain so passive. They 
had every incentive to become violent. 
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I remomber corainj? alon^ past tho strikers’ lieadquarters one day, hcad- 
fluarters whieh they had been forced to hire, because tliey could not hire a hall. 
They theuiselves ^^ot a lease of an old estate that had bij< ^^rounds and a couple 
of little hoiis(‘S and they used the houses in the daxtiine for tluar headquarters 
and tlie arounds at nvM for meetings. I remember passing there one day Iij 
the aftm-noon, and, I would say, about ‘200 or 800 strikers were congregated 
around their headquarters, in tlH‘ yard which they rented and around the house 
in front of the house, and tliive, four, fiy«‘, or ma>be a tew more were on tlu' 
sidewalk, but certainly not impeding the trallic of any pedestrian, when two 
TKiiicmnen came along and ordeivd thmn to move, “to get in lu're They 
spoke to them as though they were dogs; and then these two policemen met a 
sergeant, I belnwe it w'as Sergeant Kyan, I am not sure, who came liack with 
them and lie, too, joined and ordm-<‘d tin* strikers to gcT sidewailk, w 1 eh 

the strikers very readily <lid, because the policy of the strikers all during this 
strike was to fold tlnar arms and keep their hands in their poH^ets, and no mat- 
ter how they were imated to violen<‘e, not to fommit any violence, riuit was 
their policy. And so tln*^ got up M‘ry peacefully otT the sid(*wailk ainl begmn to 
discuses this thing, \\dien thre<* or four hundred men talk together even though 
tliey wdiisper, it mak<‘s a murmur, and the p<>lice serg(*ant Inward this murniui- 
ing and he immediately turned back again in a threatening manner, and In. 
said “ If you don’t like it, just start something” 

That happeinMl ev(a’v day. Tlayy wvn* always asking tln'in to start some- 
thing There was enough strikc-rs tlu*re to kill three tinu*s the number ot 
policemen if they bad 1 m‘(*ii as violent as the Paterson pai)<‘rs said they weie. 

^ Ib're is a ease of a W'oman wdio was beattm uj) by a policeman iiniinH Tmtlv. 
j have a pliotograph of tins woman wnlh a bamlage around lier neek. Slie 
wns puiK'likl on tlio brciist, Unockcil down, lior lioa.l tlirowii iiKainst the wall, 

AnotiKpwollIaVthal'l'ktiow or, and n idiolosrapli of wlioni T 
idioiit oigbt months’ ])r(*gnaiit, was pusluNl in (la* abdomen veiy roughly hy a^ 
T)ollc(Mnan and kno(*k(Ml down. Slu* was takmi honn* and had a hmiiori ha^,( 
iimiK'diad’ly aftc'rwards, SIk* had gone simply to plead with the poiicimian 
not to ariH'st h(‘r liushand. 

T ha\(' thes(' ('as.*s and I shall certainly tile tliose wilh tho eommission. 

I),; March 80 tluwe wmv 2 T 00 () petqtle on strike hy this time and t'^nr meet- 
ing on the baseball grounds took phnn*. That was broken np. I lam .i photo 
graiih 'f that. The ( ’oust itnt ion w'us certainly trami)le<l J ^ 

had dr.’cn to Ilah'don and th(‘V waait to Ilah'don. ami it wais at that turn* that 
Ilavwoot' and Lessig wia-e arrest<Ml on a charge of unlawTnl assemblage, anti 
ladiroaded l)V Polna Kecordiw (kirn. II to six iiK.ntlis in jail. Unit decision, 
niost of you will reiiKanlM'r, was <.ycrruled hy Siipnane (’ourt Justice Miiitmn 
On April 19 a strike sMupathi/wr hy the name of Modi'stino, a man wlio usi d 
t(. nviti <)ne or ^ of ‘the strikers in at a turn* tt) have a enp of n>nee or a 
bite of lunch, was shot and killed; sh..t in the b.ack and killed hy an <>Br'en 
det(‘ctive in tin* pri'scnu'C of his wife. Tliat O’P.rion deteclivo was uiiested, 
dd is now" frt'e. 

(thairmaii Walsh. Was he tried hy a jury and acquitted? , i. r 

Mr Sco'iT He wais mwaa- indicItMl. O’lh'it'ii men h(‘ld up in the week of 
April’ 19 and h<Mt up and took circulars from tlirce or lour young men wdio 
had gone to Passaic announcing an athUhic exliihition. Tht'y wtae mislak(*n 
forVtnk.TS atm.Hin.'iiv,' a inaHnir: Tli,- (•■rcalars w<-rr thrown ni ho rlvor 
without iM'int? road. This hai-iionod throe (iinos m and around 1 assail. Mm 

'’’ddK.^''(iarlioid citizens sinno.l rosoUdions of prolost apiinst those ftunnion 
who wore swurinint; their (own and threateninf; pedesl riinis am insnltinK 
women They took flie.M' rosolidion.s they liad signed to the (.arlield 
who lu'id at that time, two of them, e.xtended tlieir vacations— they had kft 
hwn tind they conld not present the resolutions. My opnnou is (hat they left 
t(.wn in ord(‘r to avoid re'^i>onsihility. . , , 

On April Treska, Flynn, (Juinlan, and Lessig were indicted on eharg(‘s 
preferred at the first iiolici'' onthreak. At tliat same time an Ainerioan k^lera- 
tion of l.ahor meetimj was held in the armory in which the workers 'Ip''" y' '> 
conthiiio tlioir alllliatioM with the I. W. W. In tliat, same week the ilode.stino 
funeral was lu'ld, and there Avas l.'i.tMK) in line. 

On May 8 tliere was another lioldup in Passaic. Three men, with circulars 
announc'iiig Socialist meetings, were held up at the point of a gun and the dr- 
culars tak<‘n from them. One man, laidly beaten up, was attended by Dr. 
Korshet. I Avas tli<‘re Avlieii lie came in with a broken head. 

88^19^" — S. Doc. 415, 04-1 — vol 3 81 
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Chief IIcMidry, of Passaic, preteiulcd i;;norance, and failed to do anythin^?. I 
saw luin and had an Interview with him. The number of the auto proved it 
to i)(‘ tliat of O’Brien or men of tin? Jerry O’Brien, of tiie (ietective agency. 

Jbit Ciuef litmdry said lie couiil not proceed against tiiese peopie, could not 
do anytiiing uniess didlnite cliargi's were maiie against tiu> individuais in the 
automohiie; and certainiy tiie strikiu-s liad no means of timiing out who the 
individuals were. I liad a tilT witli Ciil(‘f Hendry on liiat account. 

Alioiit tins lime, too, an intmvsting thing took place'. Tiie authorities of 
Paterson tlireatened to pn'vent tiie strikt'rs from .sending away tlieir ciiildren 
to 1)(‘ taken cai’i' of in oilier citie's. Mayor McBride .said tia* city could vc'ry 
well talv'e care' of its own jioor, and tiiat tlu'y sliould coiiu' to limi and not go 
out of tiie city and tiier<*l)y eiisgrace' Pate'rson ; init wiieii a committee called 
uiioii Mayor McBride witii a hatcii of ciiildren. Mayor McIU’ide' iiud gone on ids 
vaealioii or soiiualiing e'lse. Ih' was not tlie're tiiat day. 

I^'or a wldh' Hk' iialis we're allow e'd to ope'ii, and Hu'n aiioiit the' niieldle eif 
May tlie'y wi're e-!oS('d again, and w lioh'sale arre'sts wa're' niaeie. 

Be*corde'r (’arroll se'iile'iice'd one' girl to (iO <iays for smiling, Slie w^as smiling 
in anticipation eif lii'ing re'h'ase'el. He'r lawyer liad told lu'i* il w’ouid lie' all 
rigid-— she' would get olT, don’t w’eirr.N — and .so the' ]>oor girl sinih'd, and for 
smiling Police Ue'e'onie'r Carroll said: “ I will make' you smile on tlie eithe'i* side 
eif .\oiir face'.” |\Vilne'.ss snaps tinge'rs 1 “Sixty days” 

'^riien anothe'r little gii'l in court, w he'n she* he*ar<l it, e'xjire'sseal lu'r surjirise' 
and disgust by fw'itness make's neuse' with temgue' similar to smae-klng eif lipsl — 
was given JO elays. 

'J’iuit gi\e's jeiu an idea e>f Just heiw ceinelitiems re'ally we'i-e he're, 

Mayeir t're'uckman, eif Ilah'elein, liael invite'el the' strike'rs to exe'rcise^ the right 
of tree sjie'e'e'h in his borough, anel oreh're'el the Paterson eh'te'e'tlve's to leave* ins 
town, as tlie'y only incite'el tei rieit, anel tlu'y left. 

lie* saiel the* re'ason tlie're* was nei ellseireh'i* in ITah'deiii was he'e'ause* eif the* 
.‘d)sene*e eif tlie* jiolice*. The* borough of Ilaleelon has eine* little bit of a iieilice*- 
man tlie're, who we'ighs ahout Dd peiiinels, a little* pink-e'lii'e*ke'el fellow, anel tlie'y 
lie've'r, at any of the big, tre'ine'iielous me'e'tings that the'y he'ld in Ilaledein, 
the'i’e* neveT wais any elisoreie*r, it wars always like* a jiicnie', and it wais a re'al 
jeiy tei go there*. Why, sei care'fiil wmre the* strike'rs wheai tlie'.v we'iit tlie're 
tiiat the'y we»ulel not even trample on the little* jilot of grass that surrounele'el 
the house wdu're the .spe'akers speike freim. Tlie're* we're ne» polie'emen, conse- 
que'iitly no disorder. 

The* leie'al papers were veneimous. They starU'el to make* appeals tee vioh'iie'e, 
anel .\eui will have anothe'r e'eliteir here* te'st if\ iiig. It was that e'eliteu’ anel his 
]taper wdio ae'tually niaele* an appe'al tei vie>le*ne'e', jirae'ticaliy niui'eler, anel alsei 
accuse'ei Ila.A weiod anel all of the' h'aeh'rs (d‘ be'ing <*rooks, big e-rooks, ge'tting 
all sends eif nieiney, slanele*ring the'in in e've'ry jiart le-iilar way, and playing up 
all sorts of impeissibie stone's eif atti'inpte'd bomb e'cnjitions, anel Sei on. 

On Juno (> I was sentence^el tei from 1 tee 15 years. 

I want to just ivael .sonu'thing he're*. Here* is nil artie'h* taken from the 
Pate'rson (,^all. This give's you an ielea of heiw the*y atte'iiqiteel t<i meilel ]nibljc 
opinion : 

“Sheriff Kaele-liff yeste'rday sumnieuu'el anettlu'r ]H'ti1 Jury from w’hlch Jury- 
nie'ii will be se*e‘nreei to try the* remaining indie-tme'iits against the* 1 W. 
agitators. The courts and jiroM'ditor eh) neit iiile*nel to take* any e-hane-e's in 
the* re'iiialiiing e'asi's. ''I’he lu'w Jury is a cracke'rjack. The'ir ceinvictioii is 
bemnei to follewv at the' hanels eif any PJ me'ii se'le'e-te*el from this list, proviele*el,” 
the'y go on tei say, eif e'ourse*, “the testimony wairraiits it.” 

'That seirt eif thing ajiiie'areel e've*rv eiay. 

If I had elesii'ed to bring suits for lihe'l, I had anpile* opiiortiimty. One paiie^r 
teiok great elelight in rcle'i’nng to me* as an anare-hist, anel re*fe'rring tei my 
jiape'i* as “the nnare-histic slu'e't,” eir “the* 1. W, W. she'e't ’* — anything but Just 
the kinel of slie'et it was, anel that wais, a Seicialist she'e't. ’^L’liis paper con- 
timu'el at that until I lie'gan tei re'fe'r tei that paiie'r as a terreiristic sheet. 

That is all I want to re*ael freim that particular iiarier. 

(’hairnian Wvi.siL Ph'ase* give* us that iiape'r, if you will, Mr. Scott, the 
main paper. 

Mr. Sc’oTT. You may have that erne; I have got that one. 

Abeiut .lune* 14 the Fe'eieral ]irohe was be*ing sought, and the things began to 
grow'. I have niaele* the asse*rtie)n be'fore that the strike was be*ing ]iurposely 
]»re)longe*el by the hig silk manufacturers, for the eleiutile purpose? eif freezing 
out the small fry anel .starving the wmrkers into submissiem. Several silk 
mills wont lute) bankruptcy about this time. Tlie total arre*sts. u]i to this time, 
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Juno 14, woro about 2,000. The jail was overllowinj'. in somo cnses two or 
throo In a ooll. One oup for 50 or 60 mo!i, sonuUiinos inoro ; out' i)illow for 
tho same number of men. The rolls about b.\ 6^ by 7 ftH't, windowless. 
Prof. Llvinf^ston, of Columbia University, w.is in town this \\e('k, and witli 
rays(df and another member of tlu‘ party, we wtmt Jiround town and eollected 
alhdavits showing brutality ami lawh‘ssness, and so on, and no forth, dda^so 
allidavits wi're presented to C<ni^ress. T \inderstand, but Con;j:ioNs lail(‘<l to a<“t. 
On .lime 21, by that time arrests eontinueil, and they wcaa* arr*'stin;j: them on 
even more ridiculous i^rounds. Tlio story told of one man, tlu' same i>aper 
that I rofi'rred to betore, the mornin;^: paper, tolls the story of one man bmmi; 
arrested because lie ha<i acted suspieiou'^I.N . lie was lyiiif.^ in a tu'ld, and when 
he saw a polleeman aiiprom-h be \\histh‘d, lie \\as talum to jail. 

These papers, although I was convicliMl for hostility to c:ov(M'nment be(*aus(‘ 
of the fact that 1 referred to the attack of tlu‘ policenum upon striki‘rs as 
tlimi^h like a bunch of drunken Cossacks, th(‘ (dher jx'ople wma* m'ver indictisl 
for sayln;:: things Just as bad about their own poln-emen. f'or instance, th<‘ 
IMondn^^ (''all at one time de.scribc'S an attack of policenum “ lik(‘ a thousand 
of brick,” and at another time it tells a nici^ stoi\\ o( lanv some workingmen 
W(‘r<' si'cn to be loitering; about a shop; that is, the> wi're walking up and 
down the streid ontsnh^ this particular mill. Ami this papm* ti'lls it vei’y 
humorously: ‘‘Alonjx conu's Captain So-and-so, with a spuml of men and a 
sc'i'^aaint, and tla^ ser^isint looks at t h(‘ i-aptain and at tlii' men and at the 
mill and said, ‘('aplain, isn’t it about time mui startl'd sonu'thiny,? ’ ” I think 
till' ri'jiorti'r is here who w'rote that up. ‘‘‘Ain't it about time wa' started some- 
thni^V’ ‘ Ves ; 1 ^u(‘ss it is. That is rittht Chari^a*.’ And tlu'.v charged liki' a 
hunch of” — let m(‘ t-u-t tlu' words riaht. Tlu'y sai<l “like a hunch of” — J don’t 
know-- “like a remment of Uiilttars on the Turkish frontier.” That can be 
found on tile in the Morniiif^ Call at Patm'son. 

Tliat showed tlu' spirit of the jiapers; all of tin' j^aiH'rs, with the exci'iilion 
ol the Issue— that litth' bit of a wiH'kly pa])<u- hi'ri' that caus<'<l so much (roul)l(' — 
was on tlH' side of tin' nianufm-t urers and absolutely af^ainst tlu' workers. One 
jtapiT tireti'iided to 1 k' in fasor of the worki'fs and trieil to take a middle course, 
and, hke all paix'rs that do that, fell Mat. 

One .lune 2S, dO strikers waned Ihi' rittht of trial by jury, showTu}; how fair 
the jurii's are, prefm-rimj; to (h'lx'ud upon tin' fairness ot du' judt;e. And tln'y 
found that it W’orked well. U was imu'h Ix'tti'r to depend upon tlu' jud^i:e in 
Pati'i'so" than to deiiend u]ion a jury. So that tlu'se 60 strikers, nearly all of 
them, Wen' discharged, because the judj;e was ashamed to convict them on the 
evidence. 

TTiis lime Boyd w'as arreslinl for advoi'atin;: sabotat^o, and ]>('rfeclly ^ood 
bail was ri'fused— that is, bail that would Ik' consuleri'd Kood by any riMil-estale 
man in Passaic County, considi'ia d ^aood h'txit imati' bail — and it wuis ri'fusiMl 
tinu' and time ajiiain, and Boyd had to furnish a certain kind of bail. He had to 
furnish Pi'iinsylvania Railroad slock. 

On .Inly .5 I jileaded to the Ab'Cala* imlictim'iit and furnished $1,000 bail. 
TTk'U 1 stood in court The Miss Cl>nn trial w-as Koinj^ on at the lime. Pati’iek 
(juinlan, who had ^^one (here, like mysell, to listen to tlu' trial, was smUU'idy 
grabbed while in court, manacleil. and imnu'diately .senti'iici'd. I think about 
('i^ht minuti's’ notici' was ;j;iv('n his law\er. lb' was taken to the Paterson 
jail all of a sudden, and tlu' ('vcusi' ;ri\en was that be had been rather severe 
in a spei'ch tlu' niabt lu'lori'; lu' had criticr/«'d the judae, and the juda:e aot 
son'. .ludaes are not sujiposed to aat sore, but tlu'.v do. 

On .Inly IT Vincenzo Madonna was shot and kilU'd bv slriki* breakers. This 
murdei’er was sent to jail. 1 nu't him in jail, and T met tlu' other fellow^ in 
jail, too, T’liis second murderer wuis not indicted, I'lther, he wais freed, as wa'll 
as the other. 

More false arrests wu're madi' Some' of tlu'iii have to be discharged simply 
because the cases were' altogether too ridiculous. 

Dunn stated that lu' was readmit the Weekly Issue to s('e if he could not set 
anotlu'i- indictment a.sainsl nu'. He made llu' stab'iuent in the press. 

In oiu' ot the dye shops hen' that liarbori'd strike bn'akers disease w^as found 
to be ramjiaiit. It was kept rather quiet. T’lu' papers said not hint; about it, 
but 1 wind of it. and 1 imblished a little slery about it, and then the other 
papi'rs denied it ami no record could lu' had. Pmt certain it was that several 
peojile were taken out of tlu' shop and to the hospital. 

A riot was started in Ilaleilon by iiolicemeu. 

A Socialist alderman in Hah'ilon was arrested for meri'ly asking a silk boss 
t(* obs('rv(' the boroiuudi ordinance relatin^^ to jirofanlty. 
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Mayor Rrcaickiiian, on July lid, was iudieted for unlawful assemblage and 
nialfeasaiice in oHiee and held in $2,(X>() bail. lie was asked to appear In court 
without iKung given the reasons why he was to ui>pear in court, and if a friend 
had not <‘oiue with him who wa^ preiianal to go bail, Mayor Breucknian of 
llaledon would liav(* liad to go to jail untd bail w'as secured. 

This shows just liow^ vindictive they were. Tlie only critru' Mayor Breuck- 
luan coniniitt(Hl wos that of allowing free speecli in his towo ami welcoming 
till' strikers to his borough. 

Tliis saim^ w(>(‘k I was arreste<l on a charge of lil)el lirought by Policeman 
Love. I had to stay in jail 24 hours. 

They liad in 1liat jail, I want to sa.\ — T would like it to go down, liecuuse 
it lias lu'eu stateil in tlie (}|ob(‘ and (dsiwvlu're, that it is an ancient jail and 
^e^y insanitary. Ttu>y have one bathtub tliere — a tub, not showcw, for at least 
40 jieople. TIk' last tim(‘ I was in jail, or at least this iiarticular time last 
Jul\, I wais forced to take a l)a(h in a l)la<-k iron tub, unenameled, 10 minutes 
aftm- a young IV'llow wMio was sulfering from a viruhait case of venereal dis- 
ease. I saw th(‘ young ti'llow', and lu^ told me himsidf, and I made an exam- 
ination ni>s(4f also. Tliat I (‘scaped contracting the disease is dm* to lu(*k' and 
not lung (‘Isi*. 

While in jail, also, T discoven'd that the detective, the alh'gial murden'r of 
Modest ino, had the i)ri\il(‘ge of getting m<*als smit in to him, a privilege wdiich 
all <*f the otlu*r jK'ople were dmiied. 

Another case, two strikiws waa-e dragged from their bed at midnight, dragged 
troin their Inal beside tluur wiv(*s at tlu* point of a gun, and locki'd uii on 
ridiculous cliargi's — arrestial, not by ]>olic(‘ ollicers, but by private (U*l(‘cti\('S 
who W(‘i!_ sworn in by tlu* sli(*riff as dc'iuities, men wiiose records w^(*re not 
goiu* into; they did not know wlau’e the canu* from or what tliey did liefore 
thi\v caim*, ami they dul not can*. They swori' them in as dejiuties, O’Jirieii 
men. Things liki* that w(‘re liappi'iiing right along. 

Tlu'ii again (juinlaii'uas aria'stt'd on August 2 for referring to S(*rgt. (JiarU'S 
Kyaii as “ Ihininiy Ryan.” Charles Ryan is a iiolicenian wdio is better knowni 
by Ins iiicknaim* than Ins n'al naim*. 11(* is bound to admit tliat himself, 
lint it was siiiii)l.\ a means of getting (juinlan into trouble again and thi*y 
did. Very few laaiple in Paler‘«ui know' tliat tins policeman’s name is Cliaries 
at all. He is known b\ his oth(*r naim*, “P>iimm\.” 

By August 2 the striki* was brolo'ii, it was ended, and then they began to 
center tlH'ir attacks upon tlu* Sociahmls, and Ibinson mmh* a slatmmuil to the 
ellect that tlu* Socialist sp(*ak(*rs on tlu* stixa't corm*rs were far too hot and 
tliat llu*y would have* to lx* uioR' res|K>ciful: that Ihoy w'ould liavt* to curb it. 
But I don’t think tlu* Socialists dul. I beli(*ve tlu'y said all they wanted to 
just the Sana*. 

That is that diary. It is not i-omjih'te. 

(’hairinan Waisii An* you going to tile that little diary with us? 

Mr. S('oTT. V(*.s; but I am going to try to g(*t a coniph'ti* tih* of the paper 
with you so that you ('an hK»k up these particular articl(‘S or verify tliem. 

I think that is all I can* to say. 

(Tlu* diary was n*cen(‘d and marked “Scott Bxliibit 1,” and the paper wms 
mark(‘d “ Scott Kxliibit 2, Jam* Id, 191 1.’’ 

Scott Exhibit 2 is a cojiy of the Weekly Issim, l*assaic, N. J., February 28, 
J9i;h) 

(^luiirnian AValsii. That is all, thank you. 

(^Miiniissiom'r Ij:nnon. I w’ould like to ask a question or two? 

Mr, Scott, All right. 

ComiiiissioiK*!' Ltnxox. I would like to ask you as to the composition of the 
grand jui’y that indicted you. Do you know' anything about tlu* drawing of that 
jur\ ? 

Mr. Scott. 4’iie grand jury? 

Coinniissioner Lhxnox'. Were tlu^y drawn specially for your case? 

Mr. Scott No, sir. 4'lu'y draw them as th(*y do eksewhere. They have the 
quarterly ]>anel, T umh'rstand, and if that runs out tiien they can draw for 
inon* t(»r a particular case. 

Commissioner Lcnnon. Was it a regular panel? 

Mr. S(’o'i r. No, sir. The grand jury w’^as the regular jury. It was the May 
t('rni or the Ajiril t(‘rm. 

Commissiom*r Luxxon, Were any of the employee, s of the silk mills on that 
grand jury? 

Mr. ScoiT. Dh, .\(‘s. I liave tiie nam(*s of tlie grand jurymen here, I believe, 
and i beli(‘ve 1 ha\e also their employment. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Were there any people, men who were on strike on 
that grand jury? 

Mr. St'OTT. Oh, no. No strikers; no workingmen. I am pretty sure of that. 
Commissioner Lennon. If the list of the grand Jurors can he found in those 
papers — can they? 

Mr. S(X)TT. Yes, sir; I have it. 

The foreman of the grand jury is a superintendent of the Kdisen I'hvtric 
Works. 

William Armstrong comes from Little Falls. lie is some sort of a retired 
business man. 

.lolin F. Fall, of Compton Lake. No occupation given. 
lsaa<.* Benjamin, dry goods merchant. 

Fanil Cohen, silk mill. 

Michael C.onlan, building contractor. 

Finlander Cooley, farmm*; Floomingdale. 

Isaac l>(dasia, rubber worker. 

Edward W. CarrNoii, couiily school superintendent. 

Charh'S Anarkas, photographer 

August Koenig, Fassan*. No o(*cni)a1ion given, 

Walter Little, sdk manufacturer. 

Samuel Mi'redith, ridinal. 

Walter S. Mills, liardware nuu'chant. 

.lanu's K. O’Day, phonograph dealer. 

Thomas L. Fat ton, physician. 

(h'orge W. Follett, postmaster. 

Samuel Rachels, Fassaic. 

Albi'rt W. Shaw, Jr., Fassaic. No occupation. 

Herman Skill, Fass.aii*. No occupation. 

Harry A. Smith, show liealer. 
rjoddard Van Nim\\(‘gan, ndin'd. 

David Young, silk appraiser. 

Commissicmer Lennon. r>ul you ev(U’ receive any compensalimi for the .5,000 
])apm's that you alh'ge wer<‘ taken from the Socialist heaikpiarters? 

Mr. Scott. None at all. 

CommissioiK'r Lennon. Did you e\er ask for any compensation? 

Air. ScoT'i'. No, sir. I charged the four jiolicemen who look them without a 
si'arch warrant with grand larceny. 

( tominissioner Lennon. I understand. 

-Mr. S oTT. Tl’hey weri' m^ver imlicte<l, ami since then I have taken no oth(*r 
action. 

Commissionc)’ Lennon. That is all I have. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thaidv .v<»u. Air. Scott. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY MARELLI. 

Air Tmnri'SON. Will voii give* us >our name, ])l(‘ase? 

Mr. AIakeli.i. Ibrnry Alarelli. 

Air. TiroAti’SON. A'oiir addr(‘ss? 

Mr. AlAgELii. I liv(‘ at ‘21S kkisf lOightiauith Street. Faterson. I have an 
otllce in the Si'cond National Bank Building 

Air. Ihio.McsoN. VdU are a lawyer by iirolession, 1 b<‘li(‘ve? 

Mr. ATakelli. Yes, sir. 

Air. Tiio^ri’soN. How long have ymii been practicing law? 

Air. ATatif.lli. Near It yi'ars. 

Mr. Thomeson. In Faterson here? 

Air. ATatiellt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiroMEsoN. All the time? 

Air, AIakeeit. All the time. 

Mr. I’homfson. Y<»u w(‘re here during the strike? 

Air. AIareelt, Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. laist year? 

Air. AIvrei.li. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Tho.mpson. At that time did you act as attorney for any of the people 
arrested? 

Air. AIarelet. A^es, sir; I was counsel for the strikers, and associated wdh me 
were Air. Gustave A. Iluiulsiger, and occasionally Air. Jacob Kusliner assisted us. 
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Mr. Thompson. Those cases that came before Ilecortler Carroll that have 
been named? 

I\rr. Ma.ueli.1. Yes, sir. 

INlr. Thompson. Were they upon original charge, or ui>on indietment, or upon 
warrant or indictment? 

Mr. Mahklli. The cases before him? 

IVIr. Thompson. Yes; liow did Ihe cases come before him? 

Mr. Maueij.i. They were simply cases of strik(‘rs who were arrested for 
picketing. 

Chairman Walsh. If some one liles an information against them, is It the 
city attorney? 

Mr. Mai{ellt. No information tiled against them at all; simply strikers wonhl 
be arrested for pi(*k<Ting and lu'ld in jail over night, and tlie next morning a 
chargi' would he jireferred against them. 

Chairman Waj.sh. liy information? 

Mr. Makeli.i. No, sir; a chargi^ would be made by a ])ollce oftlcer. 

Commissioner O’Connell. '^riu‘ poln-eman who made the arrest? 

Mr. Mauelli Y(‘s. sir; that is it. 

Chairman Walsh. That was befon^ Ib'conh'r Carroll? 

Mr. Make I i.i. Yes, sir. 

('hairman Walsh. And then an information was madt* out, was it not? 

Mr. Maueli.i. No, sir; simply a complaint 

-Mr. Thompson lb‘ sits as a polici* niac;istrat(‘? 

Mr. Mauelli. Yes, sir. Sometinu‘s he wonhl hold the strikers on th(‘ charge of 
nnlaw'ful assianhl^N . Their bail In that cas(‘ wonhl have to he givmi to hold tln‘ 
on(‘ ac(‘iis(Hl for action by the grand Jury. In other casi's 

Mr, Thoaipson (interrupting). Just a moment. Stuipose I ask you a qu(‘stion 
or two and lay th(‘ grouiuhvork. 

Mr. Mauelli. Y"es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In tiio.se 1,800 cases? 

TMr, IMauelli. Yt's, sir. 

Mr. Thompson (continuing). That you speak of? 

iMr. Mauelju. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson (continuing). Whore arrests wer(‘ made, not by indictment by 
tlie grand jury 

Mr. Maui, 1,1 I ( inti'rrupting) , Yes, sir. 

.Mr. dhioMPsoN (continuing). Hut by police an<l others? 

Mr. M HiEi.ru. Y(‘s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlu'y came bid'ore Recorder Carroll sitting as a jiolice magis- 
trat(‘? 

Mr. Mauei.li. Y(‘s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. As a court of first instance? 

Mr. Mauelli. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Ami he either fined them, dismi.ssed them, discharged the 
cas(\ or held them ov(t to tlu' grand jury, as h<‘ saw tit? 

Mr. Mauei i.i. Y(‘s, sir. 

I\Tr. Thompson. Just like the usual polici' magistrate sitting eNewdiere? 

Mr. Maui 1 . 1 . 1 , Yi's, sir. 

.Mil JhioMi’soN. Now" you may go on with your recital. You siiolo' about tw'o 
oth(‘r cases of arn*sl having beim di'cidisl? 

.Mr. Mauelli. Yes, sir. Shall I take that up? 

Mr. Thomi'Son. Yes. 

Mr. Mauelli. Tin* <*as(‘s of Haywood and L(‘ssig. On tiie .SOtli of Marcli, 1018, 
Haywood came to I’ati'r.son to address a imsding of sti ikers at a place (*alled 
Lahnette Oval. He walked Irom the Erie station to the Lafayette Oval, and 
when he reached that iilace he was informed by some poliiomen that he would 
not be ])ermitte(l to speak. I am telling you wdial occurred, what the evidence 
show"('d in court. 

He .said, “Very well.” or wairds to that elDvt, “I won’t spimk.” Then some 
cue suggested that lu‘ go to Hahalon, so lie said, “ All right, we will go to Hale- 
don,” and he starb-d out toward Haledon Li'ssig and Hayw'opd w"alked to- 
gether and a crowd of pm-haps 800 or 1,000, as the evidence discloses, followed 
behind Haywood and Lessig. The crow'd was not a disorderly one. They made 
no noise more than SiM) or 1,0(H> people walking along talking together would 
make. And they jiroeeeded along in that W"ay until they wer(‘ within a few- feet 
of the line hetwWn Paterson and Haledon. JJiey must have walki'd a distance 
of perhaps a mile and a half from Lafayette Oval. Then suddenly the police 
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patrol niipoiirod. fillod with pollcoinon. The police ali^rhted from the patrol 
wa^on and walked toward l^essij^ and JIa,\wood and phiced them under arrest. 

They were taken to the police station and I was sent for by them. 1 was 
piMinitti'd to s('(‘ them, and T tri<Ml to lind out from the s(M'j,n'ant at the desk what 
the charge auainst Haywood ami Lessi^ was, but he couldn’t tell me. He said, 
“I don’t know: 1 supjjose it is disorderly conduct. At any rate the heariiiii; 
will be h(dd to-morrow morning.” 

The next morning we \\ere informed that there wen^ two charges against 
each of those two men, oiu' charge being lor ilisorch'rly conduct and the other 
for unlawful assembly. Tlu' hemring was contimuMl from the morning till the 
afterno(»n of the .‘list of Maiadi ; ami at the lu'aring poiici'intm were Inward, and 
they slated, of (ouisc, what they had seen. 

Sergt. l{.\an was (la' one who was in charge* of the poln'enu'n in the police 
patrol, and ho was the* tirst witmsss. He said that he arrested llaywaiod and 
L(‘ssig Ix'caiisc thc,\ wm-e intmden'ing with pc'ople on the* ])uhlic highway in that 
piM'sons going in a direction oppo-.iti* to winch lla.>w'ood and Lessig were 
walking had to naturally walk a lilth* to one side — detlect their course to the 
right or to tin* Ud’t, as tlu* case* might be. 

1 then asked him if it was not a fa<'t that he had left tlu* jiolice station 
wilh llu' ]»alrol for tin* purpose* of aiia'stmg l!a,\w'ood and L(*ssig, and he ad- 
mitted that that was so. And yet tlie charge was baseel on something that he 
said Ik* had seen at the* tinu* the arrest wais made*. Th(*s(‘ are all part of the 

IH'COl’dS 

The recorder, afrer Inning heard, llu* policeman, lu'ld that Ilaywmod and 
Lessig W' '■(' both guilty id’ heiiig discrdi'idy ]K*rsons, and then*uj>on he s(*nten(*ed 
them to Six months in the county jail. And he also lield that the.\ wi'ri* also 
guilty of unlawful assembly, and on that chargi* lu* held them under ifn, ()()() 
iniil to answ(‘r to the indictnu'ut of the grand jury if one were lound against 
tlii'in 

A\'e immediately ju‘oc<MMh*d to apply to .lusiici* ^Iinl urn--and T wish to say 
on till* side lii'ie that .lii^tici* .lames l*\ Minlurn was tla* oiu* bright spot on thi^ 
suh* of till* State aulhoriti(‘s during the .stidki*. We ajiplii'd to him for a wu’it 
of (‘ei’tiorari to ri‘\ lew the six months’ seiilenci* and for a writ of haliens 
corpus to nwiew tlie charge of unlawful assenilily. Justice Minturn allow’ed 
us both writs. 

On tlu* writ of certiorari to review' the dmoiderly conduct case he ordered 
that Lessig and Haywood hi* discliargisl on .'f'JdO bad eaidi pimding the revi(*w 
by the suiirmiie court iindi'r this writ ot certiorari. This w'as on Monday that 
wi* sjioke to the juilge, and lu* ''aid that he would be in PaliM'son the following 
Saturda.N for the hearing on tin* haheas I'orpus. He came to Pat(*rson on the 
tollow’ing Saturday, and, id’ coursi*, wi* asked that tin* charge of iinlawd'ul 
ass(*mbly be disnii'<sed; or rathi‘r, wi* aski'd that the d(‘fendants be dismissed on 
the ground iliat tin* chargi* was a dch'cliM* one; hut tinaliy after argument the 
matter of the illegality id’ tlie i-harge. Justice Minturn said he would decide 
the casi* on its merits, and he said he would hi'.ar tin* testimony of the police- 
man concerning w'hat liapja*n(‘d on tin* way to Haledon. 

So the polic(*man test died, and after— I don’t know pist wdi(*n this came in — 
T lielicM* It was after Sergt. Kxan had gone on w'dh his testimony, and the 
justice seemed to indiiate by his manner that tlu're was no cause of action, 
ddie jirosecutor who was representing the city sprung this on us that wa* had 
not anticiiiated. He said that Haywood was leading a parade, and that in the 
cil.\ of Patei’son there was an ordinance which pridiibited a jiarade without a 
liermit first liaAingbi'cn obtaiiu'd, and that inasmuch as no iterinit for a lairade 
liad heen obtaineil the crowd, tind everyone in the crow'd, w'as engaged in doing 
that which was unlawful, and tlieri'lore were guilty of unlawful assembly. 

Thi'ii till* justice jiroci'ciled to cross-examine the policemen, and he elicited 
from them the fact that the crow'd w'as not marching two ahreast or three 
ahreast or four abreast in a real orderly fashion, each iioliceman testifying 
that the I'owd was a disorderly one. They laid great stress on the w'ord “dis- 
orderly”; that they were walking some on the sidewuilk, some in the street, 
some tw'o ahreast, some four abreast; and then Justice Minturn said he under- 
stood a parade to be an ordi'i'ly jirocession, and that inasmuch as the crowd 
was not an organi/.ed one that it w'as not a parade, and that therefore the 
persons in the crow'd could not be said to be paraiUng without first having 
obtained a permit. 

During the taking of the t(*stimony questions w'ere asked by the justice 
of the policemen which they did not seem to be able to answer. For instance, 
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Uie justice' asked ('aeh one of the polieeiiK'u what was that crowd doin.uV 
Well, the i)ol icemen said they wore disorderly. 

“ Well, what do you nn'an, they wa're disorderly?'’ 

“Well, tli('> w('j-(' inakiiii,^ a noise.” 

“What noises?” 

“ Tla'y wc're hollering.” 

“ Wluit did they hoih'i-? ” 

And tinalty, atte'r j-epeatina that a numlK'r of tinu'S, the policemen were 
ce*ni|>elled to say tlaw we're liolle'rm^ “Yea, yt'a ” 'riial is wdiat tlu'y we're' hol- 
le'rlIm^ And Jiidae' Mint urn re'iuarke'd that tlu' Sid\ation Army maele a umse', 
teeee; anel he elisiuisse'd the e‘har;::e anel eerde'ivel that the elt'fe'm'aiiN he' e!is- 
e ha reeel, 

Ai.d he' furthe'i* he'ld in so de>ine th.it it elid not appt'ar Irena the' e'Nide'iice' 
that liaywmeid or Le'ssie hael elenu' anything whatseM've'i- in Meilatmn eef the' l.iw 
On the' e-enitrary, he saul the'y we're e'Uek'aveirin^ te> eehe'y the' law' in arte'iiipt iul," 
te) dishurse* the e-renvel d'iiat emeh'd the unlawful asse'inhly malle'r. 

In June' the diseu'elerly-e'onel’n t e-ase's we're' arynie'il he'fenv the' .supi-e'me' court- - 
J[a\woeMl, Lessiff, and a!'<e) Thu'sea’s e-ase'. lie'ine'mher that tlu' elisen'eh'rly-e'on- 
eliict e haryje was huM'ei e'\ae-tly em the' same' eie'e urre'iice at llah'eleen on whie-h 
the' unhi wfiil-assembly char;4(' was hase'el. 

I have' he'iv the eepiin’em eif the' ceairt in that e-ase'. whie-h I will tile if ih" 
commissiem elesires. 

('The' e»|>inie)n was markeel “ Alare'lli Lxhihil Ne> 1 .lune' Id, 11)11.” See* nneh'r 
” Lxiuhits ” 

Oeejne's eif the reeeird of the Ne'W' Je'rse*y Supre'ine* Oeairt in the* e‘ase*s e»f “The* 
State'. ( ’arh) Trese'a, preese'e-uteir, Oharh's ('are>la anel .lame's L. ( 'arre>ll, ree'eireie'r 
eil I’ale'vsem ree'eirders’ ceiurt, ele'fenelants, e»n ee'iamrari (lile'el Mar I.'), IDlIVl.” 
and “ 'i'lu* State', William 1> llayweieMl, ]>reKe*e'uleMX r Oharh's 11 Uyan anel 
Janu'v F. Oarie'll, re'e*e>rele'r e>f Pate'rsem re'e'eerele'rs’ e-euirt, ik'fe'ndants, e>n certie)- 
I'ari (lile'd Apr. 1. 11)1*1),” we're snlnnilteel In ]irinte'el fenan.) 

Mr. M \ni,i ni. Every eeiie* eif the' eUsorik'rly-e enielne-t e-ase's that wa're appe'ak'e] 
w<is re'\ erse'd- -e've'ry one' of tlu'in 

Mr. TiieeMi'seiN. tlow many case's liave yeiu appe'ak'el? 

Air A1 m:i:i i r \\'e' a]>pe*ah'ei theese* thre'e*; anel the'ii a man hy the name of Lends 
IIi’owsInI was arre"^ti'ei, anel e»n the* charpn* o\' elis,*rele'rly e'emelue't. He* was e-eni- 
Nicle'd anel ^^ne'ii JO elays. Ills wile* was in a ek'lieate* e'emelil lem *, she* was ahenit 
le) uive' iiiiili to a e-hihl. and wante'el he'r lnmhanel e>ut eif jad. She* nse'd e'very 
me'.ins ^sihle* te> ;^e't him end, hut she* cendel 10 ). l’'inally, afte'r he* hail he'i'ii 
III lail Id .uiys, 1 was oi’ek're'il to ^e*t out a writ ed e-e'ri lorari. whie-h 1 diel 

I a])plie'd to .luslme* Alinturn. He* allowe'el the* writ anel orelei'e'el the' de'fenelant 
to he' re'li'ase'd em nominal had— I think it was anel alte'r the writ hael 

he'en issiieal. afte'r Ureiwski y\as out on hail, the* city attorne-y or the* city 
e'eninsel, 1 ehnit’ re'ine'mhe'r whie-li eeiie* of the* twee it was, jeilel ine* that this case* 
wendel he aiianelone'd, so far as the* e-ity was < enu'e'rne'el, he'e*ause' the e-ity was 
satistie'd the' eetn\ ie*t lem wa.s imt justdie'd anel >\as ilk*y:.il. See that it the man 
had iieif he'e'U able* to oht,iin this writ he* w'oukl have* he'en com])i'lle'il to remain 

JO elays in Jad; anel as a matter e)l fae-t he* eliel le'main in jail 10 elays wdllmut 

any grounds or e-aiise* w hatseie've'i*. That is one* case*. 

’I'lie'ii, two me'ii liy the* name of Julius Kojif anel Eranlc Itruno we're sent to 
Jail for he'iiiy elisore!e*rly pe'i-sons. M’e* ohtaine'el wrds eef e'e'rluerari in their 
he'halt. and alte'r ie'le*ase on h.id the* e-ase's we're* ahaneloiu'el hy the* city. 

Hannah Silve'rman was arre'sti'el for he'in^ a elisorele'riy ])ersem ; se'id to jail 
fen* a nunihe'r lef elays A writ e>f e't'rl ieirari was ohlaineel. Afte'r the writ was 
ohtaine'el we* we're* intornu'el that the* e-ase* was ahanekme'e! 

The*re* is aiiotlii'r e-ase' that is still pe'nelmp*- ^\ e' ha\e* iml ele*te'rmineel that 

('ase' Slie* was se*nt te* jad te>r some'thiny she* eliel in e-ourt She* laualn'el or 

critie'i/.i'el the* iuelpm I ehm’t know the* nu'rits of (hat propeesitiou. That matte'!* 
is not ye't ek'termiimel. It is still penelinpn She was sent, how*ever, up for dis- 
orek'rly' e*one)ue | The Judye* lie'lel that to he elisoi'derly e-emeluct It si'i'ins to me* 
it enmiit to have* he'e'U e'ontemi>t i>f e'ourt, hut still she* w'as se'ut up for elisorelerly 
conelue't. 

(Jiairman Walsh. Was she* elise harjicel *> 

Air. AIvrelli. Oh, ye's; nnek'r had oreli'ri'el hy Justie'e* Minturn. 

('hairman Walsh. Was that tried afterw'arels? 

Air AIauei.lt. Ne*. sir. 

Uhairman Waish. I wendel like* to ask you npdit he're* if you can tell us ap- 
proximate'ly how' many linal e'onvictions there we're in the* 1,800 e-ase's that yem 
refer to — approximately how^ many case.s lii w’hich tines we're as'^essed? 
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Mr. Makkm.i. Thero may have been altoj^ether, I should say, about 300. There 
\v(‘r(' l(‘ss than 100 convicted under indictment. The others were convicte<l of 
disordtu-ly conduct. 

(’ommissioner O’Connell. W(‘re they largely hues, and paid? 

Mr. M \iiLiJ.i. No, sir; most wen‘ prison sentences. 

( ’oinmissioiKT O’Connell. Ihdson s(‘ntences? 

Mr. Mauelli. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner OX’onnell How many were there, approximately, that serverl 
l)rls()n sentences? 

Mr. Mauelia. Oh, quiti' a number; I should say 1(K) served i)ris()n sentences, 
hut lauv arrc'sts w(‘re made estensihly for either unlawful assembly or dis- 
ordeidy conduet, hut actually th(‘y W(*re made l»ccause (lu' strila-rs wanv pick(‘t- 
in^^, and ])ick('tin^ is m> crime. It may mean the iiuasion of a i)roperty ri^^lit 
or iml, l)ut there is no stalute whi<*h prohihiis picketinii:. 

Seirn* da>s, for inslance, April It, 25 wcuh' arn'spMl for picketim; 

A|)ril 15, I 12 w(‘re arrested for ])ick(liny:, Marcli 21 

I\Ir. Thomcson (inlerruptiiiK). ^^'hat wuis generally the (‘vid('U(‘(‘ in court? 
Tak(' tli«' eas(' of the 1 12 pi'ople What W'as said in court when their cases wi're 
calli'd foi- trial? A\'en‘ tiu'y tried in a hunch or separate). \ ? 

]\Ii'. Mmua-ii In a iuiiK-h. 

Mr. Thompson. A iar^^e },Toup? 

Mr. Maullii. Yi's. sir. Sonulinu's two or llirtv were tried to<;ether 

I\Ir. ''I’lioMPsoN. Tak(‘ the case of th(‘ M2, liow' did thmr casi's conu' up In 
court, who wer(‘ the witiu'sses, w liat was tin* evidi'uce, and wdiat action did 
tip' re(ord('r take? 

Mr. M \ULi i.i. d'lie cases of the 112, on April 15, was that ai^.iiust tin' 
strilcers who wau’i' allein'd to h(‘ pickidin;; around lh(‘ Hall null, wind is Iniown 
as the Hall null in I’aterson It w'as, so far as I n'call, ti'stihed that lh(*y 
intimidated or friLditened persons 'who wanted to to work in the silk mills 
that were loi'ated in this particular Hall factor,\, Hall null. The Hall null w’as 
the lar^ri' mill. Tluu’e ari' a nuinix'r of manulacturiu^ concmms in the mill, I 
h(di(w e 

Mr. TiioNfPsoN. M’ho, generally, an' tlu‘ witnesses, if you know^ in those iiar- 
ticular casi's? 

Mr, M \KKi,i i, Poliip' otlic(‘rs. 

Mr. ’riioMPsoN. And no other people? 

Mr. M\m:r,iA. No, sir; nobody. 

]\Ir. d’HoMPsoN. How many other pi'ople fcave evidence lliat day? 

Mr. MvKLiLi. Wi'll, perhaps two or three. 

Mr. 'Thompson. What other (‘vid(*nc(‘ w'as luaird? And on whose part? 

IVlr. M\imi 1 , 1 . Once in a while there was (Widence on tlu' [lart of individuals - 
on the iiart of women or iiH'n. 

]\li'. Tho.mpson. I mean, after that time, W’as there any otluT evidiaice heard 
on behalf of the prosecution? 

l\lr. Makelli. No, sir. 

Mr. T’hompson. What evidence wais lu'ard <tn Ix'half of the diTi'iisi' at that 
time? 

xMr. I\I \i5LLLL No evidence at all. 

I\lr. I’lroAiPsoN. 5V('ll, how w'as the case handled in that ri'spc'ct ? Wh're you 
tli(' att«iriu'\ tlu'ia'? 

Mr. MAuma.i Y('s, sir; they were held on the <’harL:e of unlawful assemhh ; 
held und(M’ .$500 hail; si'iil to jail for a few^ da.\s, and thou reh'ased without 
liail in tlu' custody of counsel, and tlial was the (‘lul of tlu' casi's. 

Mr. '^riioMP.soN, Tlu'y were not liiu'd then? 

Mr. Mvina.m. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Hut how L"en(*rally w(T(‘ tlu'se 1,800 casi's laaird in c‘ourt, 
what 2 en('i-ally was the evidiaice for the pro.sei'ution? 

Mr. Makei.tj d'h(' (widi'iici' of the prosecution wais Lnap'rally that they 
yathm-ed in tiu' streets, that tlu'y interfered with trallic, or interfered with 
laa-sous rather on the sidiwvalk; and in some casi's it was testilh'd to that the 
striK(M*s liad shouted at ]>ersons who were i-ominp: out ot the mills who were 
wau-kiiif; ill tlu' jilaces of the strikers; but that was v(‘ry .si'ldom hecausi' there 
w'l're V(‘ry few mills that were wa»rkinL^ duriim tlu' strike. V(‘ry few of the 
mills wanv workint; that had persons employed. The j^mneral- line of evidence 
was that there was a crowal there and that the police had asked them to dis- 
jierse and that they would not disperse. 
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Mr. Tttompson. And wlnit was the evidence on lu'hulf of the defense in those 
cases generally? 

Mr. MAaKLLi. Didn’t put in any evidence. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you asked to put in evidence? 

Mr. M\UKi,m. Yt's ; hut we would take the position that tlie evidence adilueeil 
hy the State was insuthcient for a verdict and asked that the case he <Us- 
luissed, and generally they were dismissed. Nothing became of most of tlios(‘ 
(‘as(‘s 

Mr. Thomi’son. What was the jirocedure? Take' Iiose cases, not where 
they tilled or coniinilted tluuii to the grand .iury or where they were iliseliarged, 
l)ut in (lu* ^)tlier cases, what uas tlie gemaail action? 

Mr. Al \RKi.iJ. In th(‘ <‘ases where they were not tu‘ld and were not liniMl? 

INlr. Thompson. 1 say, m here th(\v wi're not ilischargi'd. You say some of 
the cases — well, uow% let me examine you a litth* more in d(‘tail on that. You 
say about IKK) cases were IiihmI or held i>ver to the grand jury out of the 
1,,S00? 

Mr. Mauepli. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And what ])ercentage of them weri‘ discharged forthwitli? 

Mr. M Mua.i.t. Via y fi'W wise dis'iiargv'd torthwilh, ex<-<‘])i oiu' day then' 
wer(‘ 22li tlial w(-re dise]iarg(‘d. Thai was on April d. ’Idiei-e wm'e 222 lliat 
W('i‘(^ dischargiMl forthwith on account of hmk ol e\td('ue(\ the recordin’ held. 

Mr. ’biioMi’soN. What w’as done with tlie other 1.200 cast's? 

Mr, M \RKriJ. ’riie othi'rs — they were almost all of them — I think all of tluMii 
were smit to jail for some timi* 

Mr. ’fiioM pso.-\. Thi'y w«‘re held in jail or under bail or wi're ilischargcd 

Mr. Mahelli. At the imd of four or live days without ball. 

Mr. ’Phompson. In those 1,200 <*ases the pi'oph' were either jilai'ed iiiidm' 
I)('a<‘(‘ bond — is that right? 

Mr. M\UELi,r. No: wi' havi'n't any such thing as a ja'ace bond. 

Mr. dKioMPsoN. Tlum they wrn’e all smit to Jail? 

Ml'. Majcei.li. Then they were all sent to jail. 

INlr. ’PiioM I’SON, For dtlViment lengths or periods of lime? 

Mr. Maiu'pm. Y('s, 

Mr. 2’iioMesoN. And, generally spi'aking, «lid they si'rve their timi', or were 
th(\v allowed to jiay a tine as an altcinatise? 

Mr. Maiuci ! 1. No; I don’t think \ou (piite gras]» thi' situation lus’C. Li't me 
explain with ri'b'rcnce to thesi' 1,200 Now, we will take a group, we will 
say, of . ' that w’ould 1 h‘ arrested. They ari' brought to the jail usually the 
da.\ befo.'i th(\v ari' arraigned bi’fori' the recordi't*. ’Phey w'l're compelled to 
i-i'main in Jail overnight. 'Phe next mot nmg mtla'r a charge of ilisorderly 
conduct W’as made against them or ti chargi* of iinlawlul assi'iubly. If the 
charge was disordi'i’ly (‘omlu<‘t th(\v weri' iriinl forthwith and either sent to 
jail 10 days or fined $10, or sent to jail a <*ertaln number of days and lim'd, 
and th(' case would lie disposeil of tlien and tla're. Perhaps, if tliey w'l're si'iit 
to jail for 10 da>s or 2 <lays, they might jio'^sibly gd mit hefon' (he expiration 
of that tinu'. That dis])oses of tliat 22. You understand that situation. ’Phi'ii 
pi'idiajis till' ni'xt day then' might hi' a group of 22 come In and they would be 
lield on a charge of unlawful assembl.\— - 

Mr. 'Phom esi'N, Now’, taki' any oiU' lime, how’ mani jK'oph' wi're In jad 
undi'i- thesi' various charges, it you know? 

^Tr. M\1!Ei.li. Why, 1 think tlu'ri' was 200 (hie da\ I ha\c a record laa’o 
of having 222 who wire released. ’Phey were n'leased on thi' Sth, after being 
arrested on the (Uh. No; ai’rested on the Oth and ndea^ed on tlu' 7th. 

ISlr. Thompson. ’Plu're were these 222 in jail? 

Mr. Makkmj. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Weie there any other strikers or <)ther ]teo])le in jail 

Mr. Marelij ( interi upting). Yes; thi'y w’im’I' in jail at that tim^. 

YTr. Thompson. Well, state, if you know, how many at times were in jail. 

Mr. Marelpi. AVell, I am sure i don’t remember; I couldn’t say posltividy. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, from tlii' beginning of the striki' to the end, at least, so 
far as the l.S(H) cases w’ere conceriu'd, then' were about 222 diseiiargi'd and 
200 lined or sent to tlie grand jury, and the oilier 1,2(M) w’ere sent or eommitO'd 
to jail? 

Mr. Marei.pi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you take care of the ease of IMr. Si’olt, who ti'stified 
here? 
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Mr. Mahklij No; I did and I did not. I started out to try his case, but I 
■was en^aued in another case elsewhere, and atler the jury was drawn I with- 
diawN, althougli I helpisl to i)r('i)are the d(*fens(‘, wdiatever defense he had; he 
didn’t lia\'e any defens(' — didn't put in any defense, 

Mr. Thompson. About Ikwv many cases vv(Te sent to the ^rand jury, if you 
know ? 

Mr. Marklli. Well, I p:uess 500 wc'n' sent to the j:rand jury. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many indictments were returned by the grand 
jury and what was dotu' in those ca.ses? 

.Mr. M\m<:i.ii. Wi^ll, tlua-e w(m‘(\ jierhaps — yes; less than a hundred indict- 
nauits returned; but there were nior(‘ than a liuudred persons indicted, be- 
cause' soniet line's a group would be indiete'd on the' charge e)f unlawful assembly. 

Mr. TiHi.MPsoN. About how many pe’ople were' inelie'le*el by the; grand jury? 

Mr. Makioli.i. AVhy, I shoulel say aheuit 2(M) or 250. 

Mr. Tiiee.MP.soN. hat was elone' with theese case's, if you know'? 

Mr. M \RKM,i 5''he‘te' ^\e'le' a le'w e-on\ ictieuis ; 52 we're' nnlU'-prossed a week 
ago, and 60 we're' ae'eiuitteel. Mr. Se-eett referreRl to the>se w’lm WAU'e aceiuilte'd. 
Tlu're' were jie'rhajis <S0 ceuivie-tions— aertual ceuiviedieuis. 

Mr. Thompson. Uy a petit jury? 

Mr. MmiI'.lli. No; we waive'd. This w’as convicte'd by the' e'ourt. Wo waive'el 
trial b\ jury in all case's exe.'e'pt the cases of tlm leaelers niiel four e>r live othe'r 
ease"-, i lielu'M'. 

Mr dTioAiPsoN, Before what cemrt were these SO case's tih'el that we're con- 
\ ie’te'el 

Mr. V \iu<.i.Li. Be'fore the' e*ourt e>f eiuarter .sessions. We'll, yeiii mean trie'd. 
The' e’ourl eif ejuarte'r se'ssmns was whe're' (lie'y w'aive'el the' jury. JUit wdien the'y 
waKe'el the jury the'y came be'fore' the' court eif spe'cial se'ssions. 

Mr. Thompson. Who was Ihe' pidge' hefeere wlauii the'.\ we're' trie-el? 

IMr. Maiucm.t. .luelge- Klenert. 

.Mr. 'I’lieiMPsoN. We-re* any ae'tiems taken liy the- jur> in strike- matters, or 
any otiier pe'ople iiulicte'el than the»se yeui have' relVrre'd tet? 

Mr, M Mucnni. We-ll, I eloii'r know' wlu'tlu'r 1 ine-iuele'el in my statement that 
]la.\woe)el w'as inelicte'el and (juinlan and Tre-ska and Flynn. 

Mr. TiioMPseiN. W'as it seuight on liehalt of an>hoely to iiuliet otlu'r jie'ojile 
than theise >ou have' nanu'el? 

TMr. Makklli. Ye-s; the*re was e»ne mureler conimitteel eluring the strike, 

Mr. TtioMPseiN W'hat murele-r was that? 

Mr. Maukii.i. The murele-r of Meiele*stino Valentino. He was murdered by an 
O'ltrie'ii de'tee'tive emphwe'd by tin- manuf ae'tui ei s. I was in the ])olie‘e e'Ourt 
when the detective w'as arraigne-el, and the-re we-re' Ihre-e' persons w'ho iiositively 
identitie-d this de-te'ctive as the man the'y saw slmot in the dire'e'lion eif Valentine) 
at the' time that Valentine) fe-ll. I have the name's of the witnesses ane! 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Diel that matter e-eune up before the granel 
jury? 

Mr. Mauki.lt. The matter went before the granel jury. The re-e.-order he-ld 
the man w'itheeiit bail — bedel him on the charge of mureler, altlmugh the preise- 
e'lite)!' was there e>n the same elay, and the re-e'eireler tohl me that the ])re)secutor 
had askeel him tei elise-harge the man. And .Tustie'e Minturn charged the first 
grand jury that was e-alk'd afte-r the- murde-r e)f this man — the Aiiril term of the' 
grand jury — charge'el that the case' pre'sente-d against the detective was a perfe-e-t 
pnma faeae* case and that the granel jury ouglil to inelict this de'te'Ctive lor 
murder. 

Mr. dhieiMPSON. This wais tin' lirst grand jury? 

Mr. ]\lAUELi.i. The lirst granel jury. 

Mr. TiieiMPSON W’hat elnl the granel jury dee? 

Mr. Mmiklt.i. The' granel jury die! not indie-t him, anel he conllnueel to remain 
in jail; andiiriie second granel jury wais elraw'ii and again the- justice charged 
that this man ought to be indicteel, anel I be-lieve that he authorized during the 
term Judge Klenert to charge.- the granel jury to elo likewise, and I know that 
Judge Kle'iieu-t elid charge this granel jury te) inelict this man. 

IMr. TneiMPsoN. What wms deine by the se'conel granel jury? 

Mr. IMaukili. Nothing. The next grand jury wms again charged by Judge 
Minturn te) re-turn an indictment against this detective, and this time Judge 
Minturn spoke with consielerable feeling. 

Mr. Thompson. W’e-re you there at the time? 

Mr. IdAKKT.LT. I hearel him myse-lf. I believe I took dowuT just what he said 
[referring to a memeeranelum]. He said, “What invisible hand is there in this 
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commiiiiily that is stron^^ eiioiif^h to prevent the indletineut of this man? Are 
you wlllin”: to say that our laws are respecters of ptu-sons?” These are the 
words of Justice ]\Iinturii [reading]: “What power is tlau'e in this community 
that IS gi‘(‘at(U‘ than th(‘ power of tlie law?” This is \\hat 1 could write down 
liastily Ills exacr words; and I can recall he spoke with feeling and was very 
emphatic about the matt(‘r. The last grand Jury to whom h<‘ addressial these 
remarks took up the matter of this murder and retunu'd a finding to the court 
that they had invi'stigated the matter and that tliere was no evidtawa' of a 
reliable nature. I am not stating the exact W'ords, but I think in substance 
tliat tliere wais no evideiu'e of a reliable nature on wliicli to justify an indict- 
ment for murder against this man, and he was disi'harged and is now fnsc 

Mr. Tiioau'son, In otluT words, he has ni'ver bemi indicted? 

Mr. Mauklli. Tie has nevm* Ixsm indicted. The grand jur\ tliat was in si's- 
sion during the strike was made up <»f manufacturers and imsiuess men who 
<leal largi'ly wnth manufactun^rs. There w'us not a single W'orkingnian or a 
riniresentative of tln^ working <‘]ass on lh(‘ grand jury. The grand jury is 
chosen, or was chosen at that time, by lh(‘ sherilf of the county, solely. The 
sheritf chos(‘ 1?:!, oiu' of wdiom wamld b«‘ exciisi'd. 

Mr. TirojviesoN. Wdiat was the method he nsiM in choosing them under the 
law? 

Mr. Mauelli. Why, there was no method — well, ho simply — well, he did 
choosi' them under a law' that had bemi jaissed, called th(‘ Fielder Act. whlcJi 
jcoviiled for the selecting of nuai from a jiaiiel of a certain number w^hich lie 
would choosi' ; but lu^ was the side' jmlge as to wh<»m lu' was to to have 

l\lr, TiioMcsoN, Ilow' many would that panol be from whicli th('s(‘ ‘J.'l would 
lie chosen? 

I\!r. Makkijj, ^Vhy I don’t know. I think it wms 

Mr. Thoxipson. You mean to say he could look ovia* the list and choose out 
whom ill' wanted? 

Mr. IMAimi.i.i. Yes sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Knowung whom th(\v wiu’e? 

Ml*. M vKia 1 , 1 . Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tiiomi'son. And all that? 

Mr. Mauki.ij. Y(‘s. sir 

I\Ir. Thompson, A panel of I!"*!!? 

Mr. Mmuclii, bb' would just choosi* thmii himself. 

l\Ir. ”hio.MPSoN. The w hob' panel c>f l.jO? 

Mr. M PELi r. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. The same w’a\ ? 

Mr. Makeli.t. Y(‘s. sir. 

Mr. Thompson, From out tin* citizenship? 

Mr. MAiiEi.rr. Yi's. 

Mr. ''IhioMPSON. Is that the law' to-<lay? 

I\lr. M \RF, 1 , 1 , 1 . No, sir; tlu're is a jur.\ commission to-day composed of a sheriff 
and commissioner aiipoiiited by the governor, and a larger numlxT of nanu's is 
cho‘<en out of the gimmail panel for tii(‘ yiair; and from that 

Mr. Thoaipson ( int('rrupting). Who was the slu'rilf at that tim(‘? 

Mr. ]\I viiEi.LT. Amos IT. Uadcliffe, who is sluu'iff at the iwesmit time. 

Mr. Thompson. AVhat, if any, attitude did h(‘ talu' in tlu' matter of that 
strike, if he took any? 

Mr. Makklli, Oh, I don’t know of any altitu(h‘ he took; I don’t knosv of any 
at all. All I know' is tliat the jury that sat during the iieriod of the strike was 
made up of maiiufaidurers and business men, ami not a single w'orkingman or 
repi'<^’sentative of the ivorking ('lass was on it. 

Mr. Thompson. Which includes, of cour.se, not a striker? 

Mr. Makeli.t. Not a striker; no. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the ])resent powm* of the commissiottA'r ami shm*lff 
in regard to drawing the grand jury? 

Mr. Marelli, They hnv(‘ jiower — thi'y make up a list of 5(K) names, I helnwe, 
for the iietit jury and of :h)0 iiaim's, I think, for tin* grand jury. 

Mr. Thompson. And that list is made by selecting th(> naiiuAs themselves? 

Mr. IMakellt. They seh'ct the nami'S tluaiiselves. 

Mr. Thompson. They arc not taken blindly from the voting list or aiivtliing 
like that? 

Mr. Makeelt. No; they select the list themselves, and the list must hi' — I may 
be inaccurate as to the numher of naim's, but as to tin' method I think I am 
correct; but that list is submitted to the supreme court justice who must ap- 
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prove It, and then from that list of .‘100 — the Kninil-jury list — the errand jury is 
<lriu\ii; and from the list of 5(K) the i)etit jury is drawn. That list stands for 
a year, 1 thitd<. 

Mr. Thompson. From the list of :i(K) how is the j'^iry drawn under the 

law? 

Mr. Marelli. lly the eommissioners. The two eominissioiiers choose from llu* 
tlOO. 1 believe the nam(\s ar(‘ i)ut in a box and the required number of names 
taken. 

Mr. Thompson. Without knowledge of who or what names are to b(‘ taken? 
Mr. Mabellt. Yes. 

Mr. Thomi*son. Idiat is the ]»rovision of the hnv at the pre.sent time? 

Mr. Mahklia. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What oIIkt statement have you to inaki* with refc'ronci' to tlu' 
strike, th(‘ conduct or tla^ attitmU^ of the oHicials or of lla‘ < iti/(Mis or of tlu' 
strikers tlu‘msel\(‘s''' 

Mr. Mauei Li. 'Tlu' lu'wsjiapi'rs — I ha\e had tlu‘ fih'S brought lima' — the news- 
])ap('rs wen* vi'ry bilt(*r ai^ainst tin* strilo'rs and tin* strike h'adi'rs. The 
artich's wi'ri* n*aily in<-endiary in th(*ir natuia* ai^eiinst tin* leiuU'rs, and if you 
wish I (*an read them. 

Chairman AValsh. We will have to dep(*nd on nu'rely ^eiu'ral statenn'iils as 
to the iteneral attitude. 

Mr. Thompson. You hav(* the ])a]H*rs here that ha\(' tin* statements in'^ 

I\tr. YImieliu. Yes, sir; the payiers w(*re v<‘ry bitter 

IMr. Thomi'son. Which jiapers? 

;Mr. I\1 vuELi.r. Particularly the Pati*rson Pr(*ss and the Paterson Can. The 
Paterson News wtis rather bitl(‘r a;i:ainst tin* I. W. W., tlioimh not so much — 
didn’t show such a spirit of animosity atiaiimt the strikers m aeia'ral. M'ln* 
Paterson (Imirdian. the otln*r paix'i*, Mas a'-;aiiis| botli llu* striki'rs and the 
strike lead(*rs, although not so bi1t(*r as the I’less and the Call And the 
l*n*ss — there an* artich's in the Paterson Press, ])ublisln*d around tlu* middle of 
Marc'h, 'which an* practically an invitation to the luiblu* to ti*eat lia.wMiod. 
Flynn, and othes in an iih‘^:aI and unlawful manner. 

Mr. Thompson. If there is any laiif^im^u* you would lilu* to quote from in 
particular 

Mr. IMakfi LE ( interrupt in^^) . No; I haven't aot— I don’t reiiK'inlu'r the lan- 
^unme; the only thmii I could do would be to refer you to tlu* tiles. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, have you any i>articular dati*s of any laqu'rs that >oii 
want to r('fer us to? 

]Mr. M vRELLi. March 8 in the Press — March 1), Id, and 11 of the Paterson 
Press. 

]\Ir. Thompson, Have you the pa^u*s tlu're*^ 

IMr. Marelli. No; not the ])a;;(*s. 

IMr, Thompson Just f,d\e us what you have. 

Mr, MARicr.LT, That is what I have — the papers of IMarch 8, 0, 10, and 11 
of tlu* Paterson Press. And there was an editorial in the Press of April 1, 
vvhidi says that those that are arr(*sted will surely be convi(‘t('d — the strik(*rs 
arr(*sted“the leaders arrest(‘d will sur(*ly be convicted. (Quinlan, Patrick 
Quinlan, was the first of tlu* leaders to be tried under the indictments that wen* 
returned by the strike ^rand jury aa:ainst the U*aders. He was tried some 
time in the early jiart of May. He was charpmd with havimj; said in Turn 

Hall, in the course of a sjieiH'ii: “I move that we fio to the mills. That vve 

^i:(*t them out of the mills, that we clul) them out, knock them out, anyway to 
p:et them out.”. Words like that. I can't r(*member the exact words. Perlaqis 

the police can. There vv(*re eia:ht or nine of them that t(*s(ified at tlu* trial, 

and tlu'y repeated word for word a sentenc<* of about thri'i* or four liii(*s and 
.said that they could rememb(*r the exact wonls of that S(*nt('nc(* after liaviiu; 
heard it luit once. He was tried, I say, arouml about the first part of May or 
around the early fiart of May, and the jurv stoiul 7 to .1 tor his aciiuittal. 
The verdict was" returned on Saturday inorniny. I believe tlu* jury were out 
all ni^ht Friday nip:ht, and then the nevvs]iap(*rs 

IMr. Thompson (internqitinK). What was the verdict? 

Mr. I\lAREiT,r. I)isam*eenient. Mr. Dunn, tlu* prosecutor, announced that he 
wuudd try the case, I think, the followini: Aloiiday— try it ri^ht avvmy. The 
nevvs])apers then beaan to talk about this disa}^rE‘emenl . There w(*re editorials 
in those two newsi)ai)(*rs in wdiich, in polite lan^iuafie, the jurymen wu're in- 
sulted, their integrity was (piestloned, aial one of the n(*vvsnap(‘rs w'ent so far 
as to say that the next jury will sun*ly convict Quinlan. In other words, they 
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in substance, declared that the failure of tlie jury to convict, the failure of 
the jury to agree, was a disgrace to the community, and that some ulterior 
motives must have (‘ontrolled the jurors. That had its effect, of course, neces- 
sarily must have had its effect on the second trial, which lasted about 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). What other publications, what dates, wiiat 
papers ? 

Mr. Markllt. The Call and the Press. 

Mr. Thomp.son. What dates? If you haven’t got those handy, will you 
furnish them to the commission at some later date? 

Mr. M.viiEiJ.r. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. To-morrow? 

Mr. Marelu. May 10 w'as the date. 

Mr. Thompson. Is th(‘re any tiling further you want to say? 

Mr. Marelij. W'ell, I think that the commission ought to know' th(‘ attitude 
of the authorities toward tlu' strikers and tow'anl the otlu'rs; how' tlim-e was a 
general spirit of antagonism that was creati'd ami that ('xised lu're. 1 liave 
told you how very strict the jury was, the grand jury was, tow'ard those <!('- 
t(‘Ctives, very considerati', the detective who committed the murd(*r during thi‘ 
striki'. Tliere were thri'e imm — om‘ (ha-man and tw'o Italians — who wa^re 
indictiHl for an atrocious assault and battery on otlicer Lovia WIumi th(‘ cast^ 
was tru'd, witness after witnc'ss was jilaciMl on tlie stand by the Stale, and not 
a iiartule of (‘Vidence was adduced as to one of the defendants. After the 
Stat(‘’s ease w'as closed, the judge wais constrained to ask the jirosecutor if 
the indictment contained the nanii'S of tw'o insti'ad of three <l(*ft‘ndants, and 
tlu' prosecutoi- said tlu're were three debmdants named. The three deti'iidants 
were present in court, and, of course, the judge ordered that the indictment be 
(piaslu'd so far as this one di'femlant was concerned. 

So you see how cai'ch'ss the grand jury was to indict W'orkers. Here was 
a man w'hose name was not mentioned at all in the trial, and yet he was in- 
dicted and had to go through the trnd. How' (*areless they wen' with regard 
to llu* striki'rs, and yi't iiow- can'ful tlu-y were with regard to some one repre- 
si'iiling tlu* manufacturers’ side. 

Mr. Thompson. In w-hat otlu'r form did this spirit you sjH'ak about manifest 
Itself? 

Mr. Mareixt. Well, it made itself manifest, I think, in those whoh'sale arrests 
that were made. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner T.i'iinon w'ould like to ask you a question 

Mr. Marellt. Yes, sir. 

Commij'Moiu'r Lennon. Were tliesi' arrests and indictments really because 
of the fact that the men refuseil to w-ork, or wa're tlu'y because of a violation of 
law^? 

Mr, Marellt. I think lu'cause the men refiisi'd to w-ork. I think it was an 
attempt to break up the striki*. .Imlge Minturn agreed w'ilh ns that a fair 
and impartial trial could not be had by a jury composed of Passaic County 
men, and it was on thesi' pajiers w'hich T pn'smiti'd to him on an aiiplication 
that w'e made for a fon'ign jury to try all the indicted h'aders afti'r ()uin1an 
had been convicti'd. We applied for a fori'igii jury, for nu'ii composed of 
jieople from a county other than Passaic Cininty after Quinlan had lieen con- 
victed, and to sustain our conti'iition that a fair and impartial trial could not 
be had we produced those pa])ers, and it was on those lu'wsjtapi'r articles 
alone that Judge idinturn graiiti'd our application. Ili' said that it w’as as a 
result of the articles in those papi'rs that tiu' state of jmlilie mind wais created, 
tw'o state's of juihlic mind, one for tlu' striki'rs and om' against the strikers, 
and that it w’ould be imjiossible !<) gi't anyoiu' jn>ss('ssing a state of mind abso- 
lutely fair and impartial. 

We tried the cases with a foreign jury, and in neitlu'r case w-as tlu're a 
conviction. Disagreements in each case. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will now stand adjourned until to-morrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Marelli, jilease n'turn at that time. 

(Thereupon, at H o’clock p. m.. .Tune 10, 1014, an adjournment wais taken until 
June 17, 1014, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 
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Paterson, N. J., June 17, — 10 a. m. 

Present: Chairmim Walsli, Commissioners LenRon and Commons; also Wil- 
liam O. Thompson, counsel. 

Chiiirimui Walsh. The eommission wdl he in order, 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Marelli will please take the stand. 

Chairimin Walsh. I think you were ri^dit in tlie midst of a statement Mhen 
we adjourned. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY MAREILI— Continued. 

Mr. Marklit. I wish 1o make clear to lh(‘ commission tJu' matter of the illegal 
con\i(‘ti(Uis mad<‘ diinii}.; llu' striki' to which I <'alled >our allention. 1 have 
staled to \ou that every case of conviction for disorderly conduct that was aji- 
]K'aled to lli(‘ hmdier courts rc'stillc'd in a victory (or tin' strikers, either by the 
decmion by tlu‘ court or by (1 h‘ abandonmeni by the city authoriti(‘s. W(‘ took 
u)i in tliis manner about eifj:ld or niiu' cases, I don’t wish to be understood that 
lli(“se were' Iht' only ctises o( ille.aal convictions for disorderly conduct. In fact, 
in our JudLurn'iit, most of tin* CiUivictions for disorderly conduct wc-re ilU\c;al. 
Me' did not take* (hmu uj) bc'cau.sc^ of th<‘ costs involved, and also because of the 
fait that tin' pc'iialties im]>os(Ml wc'fc' small, and it v\as dei'iiu'd better for the 
strikc'i's to ])a.\ tlu' {tenalty either m lines or jail sentences than to take the 
matter up to the higluT courts. 

In tin' mattc'r ot the cost-:, I would like lo show tin' vic'Wjioint of the courts 
in re^mrd to them in order to show the discrimination that is made between 
jiroiH'i'iy and human rmhts. In camh of the case's of Uacwood, ’Prc'sca, and 
Lessi;:, which vw're ajawaled to tlu' suiirenu' court, rc'b'roncc' to which 1 made' 
.vestc'i’day, the costs — that is, the actual disbursements — amountial to about .$50 
for tlH' lU'intint? of tiu' case's atal the* e-emrt (‘osts. 

(’hairman W'aisii, I'lach individual case*? 

.Mr. Mahkllt. Ka<‘h case*. The* eourt re'n<le*r('<l its eipiniein in each emse witli- 
ont refc'rence' tei costs. We*, eiii notice* to the* eaty atteuau'y, aske'd the siipri'ine 
e'ourt for e*osts. Tlie* sniire'ine' e*onit re*fime*d to allow ns eetsts em tlu* tlu'eiry 
that e'osts we're ne\e*r allowe'd in matte'rs whe'iv a ]Mihlie* oHicial was a de'lVndant. 
Some* lime* a;,u> in the* city of Pale*rse>n an e>rdinane*o was ]>assc*d hy the* hoard 
of aleh'rnian reNiuiniui: the Erie* Uailreiad, \\hie*h ])ass('s throimdi this e'ity, to 
('stahlisli a tti’ade crossintt at euu' eif the* creissmas in this city. If this erossint; 
e-onld have he'eii ostahlislu'd it weeiilel have* hes'ii for the* he'iieht of tlie piiblie*. 
'Phe Erie' Uadroad lu'lu've'd tliat the* eu‘elniane*e v\as an ilU'iral one*, ami 1>> W'rit 
eif e-c'rl iorari, the same kinel ol a writ that we eihtuined in the strike*!' cases to 
revie*w the convie'tiems be'feire the* re'e-eu'ele'r, askenl the* suiire'inc e-euirt lo re'viewv 
the lettality of the* eu’elinunce'. ’Phe sin>reme e-euirt ele*e'ide*el in favor e>f the* Erie 
Uailreiael and allowe'd the* Erie* Pailreiads e-etsts amdiisi the eily. I wisli to brin^ 
e)Ut this point, that in the one* e*ase‘ we have* an appe-al made wlu're* jiroiierty 

ritrhls alone* are* involve'el, v\ lu're*, it tlu* e'lty had h(*e*u sncce'ssful, the laiblie* 

w'etuld have* be'netit(*d, but wlu're* ceisls we're allow'ed, and in the other eases 
where human rmlits alone were* inve)Ive'el e*e>sts we're* de'tik'd. 

In the early jiart of the* strike* tlu* slrike*rs w(*re' lu'ld mostly on charge's of 

disorde'i’ly e-ondne-t. Ihit I pre'sunu* the* e-ity autlu^rities hi'lievoel that perhaps 

the e‘onvie*tions for dise)nl«*rly e-onduct weuild iieit he siista ineel by the upper 
courts, and se) The‘re*fore the* s(rike*rs we*re* lu*ld nneh'r a law^ jiassc'd during the 
reifi:n of Eharl(*s It in 10(1.5, calh*d a law a;j:ains( unlawful asse'mhhmos ; and 
most eif tlu* strikers, as I say, w»*re tlu're*fore lu'lel uiuU'r this cluirLU'. and ineist 
of the* strikers, as I have inelicate*d te) yem, who were* lu'ld nn(h*r this charji^e* 
were nltiniate'ly disc'harae'd. The*ir e*ase*s we're neh hreuiaht tei trial. Tliey were 
not indlcte'd — most of them were neit — and the e*ase's against most of them that 
w('re indicle'd W(*rc' disinisM'd eui trial (»r w(*re lutlh'-preisseMl without trial. 

Patrie-k leaelers wdm was tried. Tie was indicted 

for inciting to rieit. Tlu're we're thre'c* indictments returned against him on that 
cliarge-. anel one indiclnu'nt was returned against liim for unlawful assemblage. 
Tlis case* was trieel befeire a jury in Pator.son, and the trial re*sultcd in a dis- 
agreenie'ut. 

Immediately the prosecutor gave notice that he would try the case in the 
course eef two elays. 1 think the jurv’s return was made on Saturday morning 
and the pre>seeutor annouiu'eNl that he would retry the case on Monday morning. 

The secemel trial re'sulted in a conviction. 

At each of these Inals there* were about eight or nine police officers who 
testified that C^uiiilan had uttered the words he was charged with having ut- 
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terod in the indiclmont. Nobody elso tostiliod ro^^nrdiii;; this oxcept the police 
othci'i’s. On the otlu'r sid(‘ Ihoro \\cr(‘ 30 or 33 woiwin^ inon uiid wonu'n who 
were at the meidinjjj wh<n*e these words were idleaed to hn^<' bei'ii iitteriul wdio 
testified that not only were tlio words not uttered by Ihitrick t^nnlan but that 
lie did not speak at all on this occasion 

The case was iippealed to ihe supreme court, and the siijireme court sus- 
laliu'd this conviction. An ajijieal lias Ix'cn talu'ii or is aboui to Ix' lalo'n by 
us to tlie court of errors and aiMieals, which is the liighest court in tins State. 

('hairnian Walsh. That is tlu‘ Quinlan case? 

INIr. INIahkli I. In the C^hiinlan case. 

Ohairman Walsh. Is he on bail no\v? 

Air. Mhielli. Yes, sir; .fr).()tK) ball on this one charj^e, and then under two 
or llir(‘o thousand dollars bad on the oilier indictment. 

('hainnan W\lsh. Wh'il, is this the case in uidch )u‘ has Ikhmi scntenceil to 
from 1 to 15 yi'ars? 

Mr. IMAKF.Lia. From 3 to 1.5 \ears. 

Chairman 5Va],sh. Ta\o to fifti'en years? 

Mr. Maukll. 55\s ; and a tine of $5dd. 

Cliairman Walsh. t\5as (lua-e sonu' action on that lately, williin the last 
few da> s? Was lu' amai ri'liet bad, oi* anyilnna of that sort '> 

Mr. Mahllii. No; on account of my attendanc<‘ luTe at t!u* laairintrs T have 
bcxMi unabl(‘ to ^et tlu' Nsrit, or, rallau*, the app(‘al Irom the supreme <‘ourl to 
the ciaii'l of (UTors and apixads seaU'd. As soon as I am through hen', I will 
attend to that. 

Chairman AValsh. Put you t^et that as a maltiT of rittht; it is not discre- 
t ionary ? 

Mr M MU 1 I 1 . Y('s ; as a malter of rmht. It was tlH'reafter, after t}uinlan's 
(‘onviction, that we olilained an onhu' from Justnx' Minium to liave all of Ihe 
indicti'd Icadi'rs Ii'kmI wilii a foreign jury. Ilow'(‘\('r, w<‘ did not ask for a 
(or(M;;n Jury in tlu' <‘ase of Alexamhu’ S<“ott, aixl be was triisl by a local jury, 
made up of buMn(">s men and m.inufa<‘l uria-s. Tlu' char;^(' against him ap- 
iM'aix'd to us to bi' so ridiculous that we <lid not think it lU'cessary to aid a 
ior(.'iy:n jury in his case. 

lloweNcr, Ihe jury c(»nvic|(‘d him. No defi'usi' was ]Mit in in his bidialf, 
be(aiis(' w(' did not d<'t‘m il neci'ssary. And I ri'call lhat aflcu' tlie coiniction 
I had a (‘on\ ('rsal ion with otu' of the jurynuai who coinicted him. 

Tim niiwnian had a <‘oupl(* of wix'ks ]*i-evious to the trial writU'ii a h'tter, 
(»r seal . li'tter und«'r Ins signature, to tlu* tu'W spap(*rs, in wdnch he se\('rely 
critici'/.('(' tlu* county iudj:;!* lor pu'antina: a license* t<» a c('riain individual to 
InI'cp a saloon lu-ar tlie fai tory ol this jur\man. Tins iui\Mnan keeps a tin- 
lan fac|(»ry in tlu* city ol Passaic, <ir iu*ar llu* cit\ of Passaic. 

I wish to say that our county judye* here* is also the* county excise* conimis* 
sio!u*r. lb* uiants lice'iiscs lo se*!! lupior to all ]H‘rs<Mis who de*sire or wlui 
ajipl.N, to se*ll lupior eaitside of the city of Paterson and the city of Passaic 

1 said to Inin, “ M hy in the* world elid \ou vote* tor a (“omie'lion in Scott’s 
case* feu' cidua/inu the aids, wh(*n >ou wmrse'H a e-ouple* of we'i'ks ayo criti- 
<•!/('(! the jiidr:e of tlu* (‘ourt for i^rantine' a ce'idain lice'use*’''’ and lu* said to nu*, 
“Well, I had just n'usons for e-rit ua'/iny the jiulye.” “ Wi'll,” 1 said. “ Scedt 
tliouuhl he had just ri'usons for criticizme: tlu* iiolice.” And we* ])arrie*el bade 
anel te*rth, anel finally lu* saiei tee nu*. “1 will tell \eai why I \e)te*el feir e’on\ u - 
tion.” lie saiei, “ Tliere was an article in this issue e>f The* Issue* w'he*r(*in 
I Ins arhcle criticized the pedie-e*, (*riticiziny Ihe Unile*el Slal<‘s ( lew (*rmne'ni lor 
buildinic new' warshi])s, anel I could Tu»t staiul for that, anel tlu're'fore* 1 ^e.te'd 
te) (‘eeinied him on this char.de.” 

d'lu* su])reme court in if.s opiiuon in reversinii; tlu* verdict bre)uti,ht in ayainst 
Se'eett said that the juelye* of the* cemi t ouudit tee haee* ('dlu*r fpiaslu'e] tlue inelu'l* 
meni or ouf^ht to haNC <lire‘cte*el the jury to bnnp^ in a ve*rdi<d of not fPiilty. 

Shortly after the suja'e'iiu* <*euirt r(*nder(*el its eepiniem in the Sceitt case* the 
lirosecutor caused the f^ranel j\iry that was sittinji: at the time* in this county 
to iiulKd Scott aaain, on tlu* same article, only this time he caus(*el him tee be* 
ineiicteel een the e-har^e e»f criminal libe*! insteael eef the (‘hard(‘ of incitin^^ lie.s- 
tility to any and all {bnernnu*ut. If tl,e hewer ceeurt hael ehme wdiat the 
supiVme court saiei if oULdit to have ehme, hael instructeel the* jury to acepiit 
Scedt, Sceitt e'ouhl imt have b(*(*n inelie-le‘el adain em this jmblication, because 
he wedihl have been rnit twie-e in jeeiparely for the same ofre*nse‘. 

The next case* that w’as trieel w'as that of Elizabeth (Jirlie Flynn. She* wa.s 
charged with having uttereel language which incited an assault on inelivleluals. 
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H(m- trial lastod about throe days before a foreij^n .iui'.v. Tlie jury was out 
all iiiglil and returned at about 11 or 12 o’clock I lie next day, and the foreman 
said that it could not UKt’ee. The jury was dischaiwl and I\liss Flynn ha^s 
nevi'r been retried. 

The same ^\itn(‘^ses — the same police olliciTS — who lestilteil in the Quinlan 
trial testified in the Flynn trial. W(‘ had TO or To \\orklng men and women who 
\\(M'e in attendanc(‘ at the meeting where the words charged in the indictment 
\\v\'v allegi'd to hav(‘ bemi uttised, wlio testified that those words had not bi'cn 
uttered by Miss F!\nn; that she <lid not advocate violence in any way, but, on 
the contrary, shi‘ ad\is»sl peace. 

And. to show tlie animosity of the newspapers, the lu'Xt morning after tlu‘ 
jury had returiusl that they could not agree, in the Morning Call tlu're appi'ureil 
an article that as the jur.\ came in I was standing opposite the jury, and that 
I ^\lnk(al at omM>f (Ik^ jur\men and that this jiir.vman winked hack at me, which 
was an absolute falsehood, as I did not Know' the juryman, I had never si^eii 
him bid’ore, and 1 had mwer in my life sixiken to him. 

Till* next om‘ to b(‘ trust was t’arlo T' resea, lb' was tried by a foreign jury 
and lu‘ was cliargisl with inciting tlu‘ strikeis to an assault on individuals, ilis 
trial lasted but half a <lay, as w(‘ did not put in any defimse, and there, too, the 
jury disagrei'd. Mr. ''fresca has not been n tried. 

Chairman W'vnsH. Is .Mr. ''i'r(‘s<-a still in the cil\ V 

Mr, iMauklu. I beg .\our paidonV 

Chairiiian Walsji. Is Mr. TTs'sea still living in this ciiv? 

Mr. ^l MtKLi.i. No, sir. lie lives in N(wv Y<»rk, 1 understand 

Mr, lb-,\d was indiensl for adv(»caling the destiiuTioii of juoperty. In Ids 
case W(‘ waivi'd trial by jury, as tluu'e was no dmiial that he had utteriHl the 
words li(‘ was alleged to liavi* ulti'red; luit wi' held that the uttmang of those 
words (lid not const iiut«* a crime. lh‘ was tried williout a jiii’y and convicted 
Ills case was takmi to the supis'iiie court mi aiiiieal ami is still jiending therm 

Mr. Haywood was indicti'd for inciting hostility to the jiolicc force. lie is 
alh'g(al to hav(^ saul tlu^se words; 

“ Whmi we are organizisl we will he ahh* to t<ik(‘ tlu" hadges from 1h(‘ [lolicc'- 
rueii, and the bulchm-s will not sidl (hmii meat.” 

We teel so C(M'tain of success in his cas»^ that a cou])h‘ oi montlis ago I person- 
iill.v wiuit to the i)ro'<i‘culor and told hiui that W(' would waivi' trial by jury in 
his case and hav(‘ tlu‘ court alone try ins caM\ which tlu' prosi'culor refused to 
do, A gis'at lUsil has btaui s<iid against Mr. Ila.vwood— a gu'ut deal was said 
against him in tlu'sc newspapm* artich^s to which I rofmasHl .vi^sterday. lie was 
liere tliri^e or four days a week during the strike, and ;\<'t the worst tlu'.v could 
lind Jigainst him was the uttering of tliose words. That is all they havi? against 
him, TTiat Is tlu'only indictnieiit against liiiii — an indiclnuuit which, apparenll.v, 
they do not dare to bring to trial ; and if they do not bring it for trial ver> soon 
we shall ask that a day b(‘ set for ins trial 

I bi'luwe 1 have gone ovm* the trials of th(‘ indict mmits of the haulers. I wish 
to sa> that Haywood was indudi'd onlv on this mie charge; IMiss Flynn was 
indicted on thive chargivs; and Tresca was indict(.'d on thn'c charges. Norn* of 
those charges, as I have indicated to >ou, liaV(‘ bisui disposed of, except tlu' oiu‘ 
charge against Ho>d, who was Indicti'd on two chargt'S, and the one chargi* 
against Quinlan. 

The newspapiTS weri' very si'Vere. Th(\v dul soiiudhiiiL^ that was unheard of, 
in my judgment: They criticised lioth Mr, Huntsecker and uivself for our enm'gy 
in tlie defmise of tlu‘ strikers and the strik(‘ leaders; and in one editorial wi* 
were jiractically tirgisl to ndrain from furtlim* detmiding the strike leaihu's. In 
one publication there appeared a lettiT written iiy a manufacturer, in which Mr. 
Hnntseeker and m.vself were very siwm-ely crilicisiMl. 

There wei'e only two cases of alleged police brutality that were brought to 
our notice as counsel for 1h(‘ strikiTS. Ihdh of the casi^s were rebuu’ed to by 
jMr. Alexander Scott yesb'rdav. One was a cas(‘ of an alleged assault by Police 
Otlusu’ Huny on u woman. We laid the allidavit of tlu' physician and aflidavits 
of a number of witiu'sses coiu'erning the alleged assault. A complaint was 
made by tins vvoniaii against Police Otilcer Diilfy, but, I believe, nothing ever 
came of the complaint. 

The otiier case was against Otliciw Lov'o, who was alleged to have assaulted 
a couple of men in the Tolovva section of this city by*clnbl)ing thimi and knock- 
ing them down witli his cluh. It was also said tliat he had beaten one of these 
prisoners in the jialrol wagon as the prisonm-s were being taken from Totowa 
to the police station. A complaint was also made against Oflicer Love, but 
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iiotliins cvt'r oamo of the complaint. Tlio.so wore tlm only two eases brou^^ht to 
our attention as counsel for the strikers — of assault by the police'. The' polie’e 
were generally not brutal toward the strikers, but 1 think that was due largely 
to the exti-aordlnary self-control on the jiart of tlu‘ stnkt'rs. Tlu're was not a 
Singh' instance in the whole strike of mob vioh'iice', so far as the strlke'rs were 
conceriUMl. The only Instance of ^iolenc(‘ was that one that I ri'lati'd yi'sterday 
with re'fere'iice to this private eletective. The' policemen, (oo— Mune of tla'in — had 
brothers and sisters emploNcd in the silk fa<-tory who wi're on stnki'; and there 
were sonu' policenu'ii with whom I talked who wen' sympathetic with the 
strikers. Put they certainly resorted to and did make indiscriminate arrests, 
as the results show. 

'^rhe iioiice ollict'rs sometimes do not sis'in to niuU'rstand wliat constitutes dis- 
ordi'i’ly conduct. Otlicers are givmi ordi'rs to make arrests, or wc're gi\en orders 
to maki' arn'sts, and tlu'y would make them rt'gardh'ss of what was bi'ing 
doiK' by tlie strikt'rs. It seems that this is done in all strikes, I ha\i' bei'ii 
eiigagi'd in di'feiiding strilo'rs in the city of Pali'rson for the last ('ight >('ars. 
I am em])l()y('d in almost e\<'ry strike. 1 am (‘mi)lo.\<'d in a strike going on lu're 
and tried a strikei-’s (‘ase this morning, wlu're a slnlci'i* had bi'en arrested for 
dmtributing liandbills. ddu' case, ho\\('\er, was dismisserl against him. When 
I iM'ad of the conduct of the police ami tlu' <‘onsl itul<'<I authorilii'S in othi'i* 
l)la(*('S, I must say that tlu' ]>olic(' <d‘ 1‘aH'ison were not om'-hiindn'tll h ]airt as 
bail as thi'y have bi'i'ii in thesi' other plan's <d' which 1 ri'ad. Put 1 say this 
was diu' to the extreme st‘lf-< out rol (‘xi'rcised b> th(' striki'rs. d'lu're wi're, of 
cours(', a fi'W' individual is«>lated cases ot assault and batb'ry, wlu're striki'ixs 
would, on the quiet, pi'rhajis, assault a man; but tiu*re wi're very fi'W' ot those 
cases. I do not believe then' wi'tH' l.l who weri' indicted lor assault and batti'ry 
dill ing tlu' sirike. 

.\s 1 say, the strikers exercisi'd exMiS'iiu self-control, and tlu'Si' st<,)ries about 
stoning of houses and the (exploding of bombs wa'is' (‘xaggi'rated. x\ll llii'Si' 
sloi K's caiiu' to us. 

t'ommissioner AN'msh. llow' many allegations wms' then* of that sort, that is, 
that tlu'y thiM'W' stem's at houses, or stones wi'iv thrown at house's? Ilow" many 
com]>lain(s do ou recall ajiproximati'ly ? 

Mr. iM \Ki 1 1 1, I only ri'cali oiu' or 'wo C(*miilaints. 

( 'ommissioiu'r Wxisir. Onl.\ two. 

Mr. Mauki 1 I. There' we're' ne'wspa])e'r re'ports ot the'in ve'ry often. 

(dia "man Wausu. Ilow' many e'once'de'd e'xidosioiis w’e're there? 

IMr. M \uKi 1 , 1 . All 1 know' of is half a do/.e'ii, but tlie're was not $5 w'orlli of 
})rop('rt.> (le'st n^ye'd in any of those' e'xplosions, and the' e'Xidosmn — I recall the 
alh'ge'd e'xidosion whe're' 1 visite'd the' sce'ue the lU'xt day. I think it was Nie 
Ib'lM'lui Mill, one' ot tne' silk mills he'ie' in the* cltv of Paterson, and whe're' the 
('Xptosion was alh'ge'd t<> have* taken iilace was right next to a pane of glass, 
and the glass was not distiirbe'd at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Were any convictions had in the case of explosions? 

Air. AIaulli i. No, sir. 

Chairman Waish. Any arrests? 

Air. AIaiikllt. No, sir; none that I ivcall; no, sir. I think I have' stated all 
that T have' in mind. 

Chairman W \l.sh. Ve*ry we'll. I have* just one (piestiem, then. You said that 
the ja-ocee'dings against ce'rtain de'fe'ndants on the charge eif unlawful assem- 
blage were based upon a hiw enacted In IGbo? 

Air. AIauelli. Yh'S, sir. 

(Miairman AVbxnsii. Nenv, the information that they tiU'el in these cases, or were 
they indictine'nts? 

Mr. AIauelli. Simply informations first and imlictiiu'nls afle'iwvards. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, does the information in New Jerse'y, it is rc'Ciuired to 
s('t out the law upon w'hich it is based? 

.Mr. AIakklli. No. 

tdiairman Walsh. And it was just for unlawT’ul assemblage? 

.Mr. AIauet.li. Yes, sir. 

(diairman Walsh. And the reason you say it was under the act of 1GG5 is 
that it is a common-law' offe'iise in New Je'rsey, unlawful assemblage? 

Air. AIauei.li. Yes, sir. 

(diairman Walsh. And therefore it dales back to that act? 

.Mr. AlAUKT.m. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, It was not brought right on that act? 
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Mr. Mauklli. No, sir. 

Clmiriiiau Wai.bh. That is all. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MICHAEL DUNN. 

Mr. TnoMPBON. Will you us your iiaiiio? 

Mr. Dunn. ^Michaol Duiin. 

Mr. Tuo.mi'son. And your addro.ss? 

Mr. Dun.n. liusiiK'S'^ addr<‘ss, Uoiuuiiun dlo, l’at('rson. N. .1. TToiiSv.' atldri'ss, 
607 Last lM^lU(*('nlh .S|r«H‘t. 

Mr. Thompson. You art* pros(‘cutiu^ attoriu'y of La.ssaic County? 

Mr. Dii.nn. Y('s, sir. 

Mr. M'iiomi’son. Ilow Iona lui\(' >ou Ikm-u siuh? 

Mr. Dr\,N. Sinco .Viuul, Ihll. 

Mr. Tiio.Mi’soN. Diii-ina llu' sdk-indl slidvi' Iht(' of last yoar jou actnd as 
such ])ros(S'utina attornoy? 

Mr. Din n. Y('s, sir. 

Mr. Tiio.\ri’soN. And had tla* dir(H‘tion and rharao of Ihe casos brought jn thi‘ 
courts? 

iMr. Di’nn. ^ cs, sir. 

Mr. 'I'lioMirsoN. You may toll us briidly tho jurisdiction that your office has. 
Do('s it taki' charge in tlu* police magisiraU^’s court or just tlu‘ upiier court? 

Mr Di'nn. We ha\c charg(‘ in all (‘rinunal matters, hut \\e laki' special cog- 
nizance (d’ (‘as(‘S allor lhe\ lia\e been c(»mmilled by IIh‘ commilting magistrate, 
unless tlnie are some matters td’ public imi>orl \vhi<‘h comes to our attention be- 
fore the arri'si is imnlia 

(diairman W’msii. Do you ba\(' a d(‘[uity in the louer ciuirt? 

Mr. Dunn. No. 

Mr. Tuo.mpso.n. In tlies(> aria^sts or so (hat have been ti'stit'uHl to hma', 

if tluMN* wm'e that numlu'r, (hat wm’o brought lud'ore Recorder Carroll, did 
you or a n'lua'siMilal iv(‘ from ,\ou appiair in tin' police magi.slrat('’s court'' 

iMr. Dinn. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you ha\e iiion^ ]>articularly to <lo with thesi' casi's 
wlien they come ip) to (he U|>pm* court? 

Mr. DtCNN. 'The <-aM*.s in which comniilnuuits weia^ made and partii's held to 
answer to the graml jury. 

Mr. Thompson. Did ,\ou bear (he ((‘stimoiiy yesterday of iMr. Marelli? 

Mr. Dt'NN. No, sir; 1 did n<»t. Unfortunately 1 was engagcsl in the trial of 
an indictnu'iit in court and couhl imt com<‘ down here. 

\Ir. dTio.MPsoN. You heard his testimony this morning? 

IMr. Di'n.n. Y('s, sir. 

Mr. Tho.mi’son, In which he spoke (*f the (^linlan case and the Scott case? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, with retermici' to (In' J.SHO or more arrests that an^ 
alh'ged to ha\e Ikhmi imuU' at that time (hat canu‘ lud’ore Recorder Carroll, 
ha\i' > on got any information or knowh'dgi' regarding (hem? 

.Mr. Di NN. Only in a gmimail wa.\. as ghameil fiom the mwvspapi'rs, exci'jd 
as to (hat iiortion wlima^ .fudge (’.arroll did not deal with tlumi under the dis- 
onh'i’ly a(‘l but ludd thoni umh'r the criminal statutes, and In that w^ay held 
tluuii over for the grand )ury. 

Mr. 'fiioMPsoN. It was st.iteil yestmalay that the number of — if I have tlu' 
tigurcs correctly, that about Hill? ca'-a's weia^ dischargiMl of the L'S(H); about ddd 
case's wi'iu' tim'd and s<*nt to tin' uiijicr court; that the other 1,800 case's wa're' 
conimille'd to jail. Now, are' \ou able to sa\ anything in re'gard to that matter? 

Mr. Dttn'N. All I can say is that the' granel jury found about HOO indictments 
in cime's gieiwing out of the' striku', ami those' indie'tme'iits cove'reel about, I 
wouhl say. TIO difte'ivnt detVnelanls. In some of the inelie'tments. as you 
ge'iitle'iiie'ii will reaielily umk'rstaml. familiar with the lawy for e'\ample unlaw- 
ful assemblage', tlie*re' W'ould be' jirobably 20 or 2o name's in a single indictment, 
be'e’anse' it oe'e'iirre'el at a s])eeilic ]ila<‘(' at sjh‘< itie* time anel in ])e)ssibly some of 
theise, some' eh'fe'iielants might have participate'el a we'e'k later in some other un- 
lawful as.sembiage at another plae-e anel unde'r other cire-unistances, and wanilel 
tliere bo inelicte'd. But that is about tlu' number of indictments that wawe 
femnd anel, as 1 say, it ceevers about TtO diffe'rent elefeiulant.s, 

Mr. Thompson. In regard to the case's which were taken up. It has lu'en 
tostiticel here, in the order taking first the Tresca case, then the Hayweioel 
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case, then the Lossij? case, and so on, that wlien llie eases enine ni) to llu' upper 
court, either heard hy the judj^e or hy a jury, that the defendants weia^ release*! ; 
and the statement has !)een made here jis to the eharaeti'r of the c‘vi(U'nee in 
those eases, particularly tlie Tresea and the Haywood and Lessij^ cases, 
where they Avere arrested early in the strike. What havt‘ you to say in regard 
to those eases? 

]\Ir. Lessig and Tresea and the other leaders who \v('re arrested on 

the first <lay of the slrlk(‘ were not discharge*! tor imating t*) riot, d'hey were 
indicted, ami two of tluan had — that, is, Tr*‘sea and (lirlie Plymi .Tom‘s — ha\e 
hecm tried with <‘i forcdgn jury wliieh disagre*'*!, and their ndrial is now lilody 
to tak*' ])lae(* within tlu'' eours*‘ of 10 <*r 12 <la.\s, in iliosc* two eas<'s (‘spe(‘ially. 
An*l Mr. Haywood has not htsm pul on trial, and Mr Mar*‘l!i makc's a ndstaki' 

wlu'n h(' sa^s lu‘ aslc<'d urn t*> give him a trial Tliat is ai)sohit*‘ly untru**. Ih* 

ne\('r sfioke to nu^ urging that Haywood Ix' tric'd, or to t'lK a day for him to b*^ 
tri(‘d. It is ahsoInt('ly untrue. Why li*' sanl that T don’t knowa 

As to tli*^ ollii'r ease whi«*h arose out *)f th** first day of lh(‘ sti'ik*' lieri', the 
(}uinlan eas*', that was tri*'*! ami I\Ir. (piinlan was eon\i<‘f*'d and Ins eonvieti*)n 
was a])]H'al(Ml tn th*' supr<'im‘ court ami that eon\ietion has Ixa'ii iipladd. 

As to the S*‘ott cas*', whicli aros(‘ o\it of an arlieh* ])uh!ished h\ him in his 
Issiu', which I haM' luu'c, of Ih'hniary 2S, llir*'*' da\s aiior tlu' sii'dvc was 
slarteil. My eonstruc't ion of a statul*' winch had he*'n jiassial in l!)()S aft('r 
th(' (h'ath of Pr*‘si(h'nt MtKinh'V making it a high mmih'mcanor for an> ]x'rsou 
to rnhoeal*' h<»s(ility to anv and all go\ ('rnim'id , was th*' languag*' us('d in th*' 
statute, and we eonstrm'd that th*' woni “any” was tls'r*' with sonu' imrjiose, 
and that tlu'word “all” had a function, and in nn <'s< igat mg w(' found a num- 
h*'r of ('as*'s that w In'r*' tlios*' wor<|s w*'r*' im<'*l in tliat nianm'r in a statut** 
that llu* wonl “and” may lu' traiivlat*'*! or eonsjru('<l h\ th*' courts as ‘‘or” so 

that til*' statute' <'*>uhl h** r*-ad “any *>r all govc'rium'nl ” An*I with that e*)n- 

structieai in mind that imlmt im'iit was fraim**! uiah'r that statute. 

It went to 1 h*' suprc'in*' *'ourt, and th*\\ Iia\<' r*'c*'ntly n'lah'red an opiniem in 
wliich th*'y ha\(' la'Id that tlu' intoiit ol llu' h'gislat ur*' was Unit th*' waaals 
shouhl It*' tak*‘n in a ('*>n ]nnct i\ *' si'iisiy ami that th*' w*trd “and” shouhl h(‘ 
gi^('n a s('])aral** nx'aning fi*>ni th*' w*>r*l “or.” ami that th*' statut*' slatuhl h*' 
iM'ad as tlutugh th*' word ‘‘ an\ ” w as *>lnninat*><l ,ind th*' woi'd “and,” and that 
th*' sent*'!!**** should h*' rea*! as “h.-siility to <in\ ami all go\ ('rnim'iit ” ]>ure 
and sini])!*'. In otlier woiiN. ih*'y tlataght that th*' ]iuhlic poinv ami the light 
of unking ytrop*']- *'riti<isni *>f jtuhli*' *ttlie*'rs ami atiimnisi ratatns or diffi'iH'iit 
jtarti*'' ^o th*' (hi\ *'rnm*'nt was so nim h of a right that it ought not to h*' 
ahridg* ’ ami in that vi*'W' th*'.\ h*'l*l that th*'y tlmught that that imiK'Inu'nt 
ought not t*) stand That imlat im-nt was n*»ll*' pross*'*!, hut th*' articl*' ^s'as ol 
siK'h a ehara<t('r that wh*'n th*' nnill*'r was hroughi to th*' attention of th*' 
pr('s*'nt graml jur.\, a (‘opy ot whi(h 1 In-n*' h*'r*' and will l*'a\*' th*' arti*'h‘ with 
Mill th*'\ h'lt it was *)f su*-h a gros^-iv hlu'loiis chara<-t*'r. as also was mdicat*'*! 
in th*' opinion of th*' )u*lg*'s *d’ th*' snpre'iu*' court, that Mr Sc*>tt *)Ught t*) h*' 
answoral)!*' f*>r it to th*' * hu'f *>f ]>oli< *', against whom th*' lihcl was amit'd, ami 
tlu'.v n'turiu'd an imlictnu'iit agaiimi ime ami h*' has h*'*'n arraign*'*! on that 
imli* tmenl ami a *lav 1i\*'<l t**r his trial. 

(Mr. Dunn suhmitte*! a e*>py *)f th*' W*'*'kly Issu*'. datc*l l‘at*'rs*»n, N. .T., 
I'i'hi nary 2<S, 11)12, ('imtaining article {'iititU'd “ l’*)li*‘*' (iiu'f lhms*)n ov*'rii*les 
constitution ”) 

iii*' (julnlan c-as*' has hi'cn *l*'*‘i<l*'d and atlirm*'*!, ami Mr, (}uinlan has been 
notili*'*! to apix'ar before th*' c*mrt on n*‘\t Momlay to tak*' his Judgim'iit ami 
sent('nc*'. 

iiu're are t\vo *'as*'s, as I sai*l, whi<-h hav*' b*'('n tri*'*l bc'fore and ar*' now’ 
pen*ling. becaus*' this f*>r<'ign jury is outstamling in ea*‘h *if tlu'in, and they 
will yu’obably b*' disposed *>f b*'twa'('n this tim*' ami th*' 1th *>f duly. 

Mr. Thomi’Son. Kefe'rnng t*> th*' Tr*'sca <‘aso, ami th*' lla>'w*»od ease, and 
the l>essig <'as*', wh*'r*‘ th*'.\ wu'r*' arr*'sted and charge'*!, if T reim'iubc'r corr*'*‘tly, 
with disorth'vly *'*m*lu*'t or unlawi'ul assembly, when tlu'y lirst nu't at th*' 
Taifayetle Oval and wu're wailking d*)wnt*)wn, those case's I understand they 
w’ere h*'hl by th*‘ r<'*'*>r<l(‘r, or tin*'*!, ami tlu' case's were taken to the supreme 
court before' .Tudg*' Minturu ami th*' ease's wt'r*' dis<'harg('d. 

’ Mr. D^]^N. The onl> man that wuis hehl among those that you have men- 
tioned in those' e ase's wms Mr. Haywmoel. The're w'ere other persons, not of tlie 
leaelers, that w’ere arrested for unlawful assembly. 
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Ill tlu^ Haywood cuso tlu* iH'cordor, Carroll, hold Mr. llayw’ood for unlawful 
assonihly. ddiiM-o wav an aiijillcalion nia<lo for hahoas corpus — Mr. Haywood 
was ]-ofusinj^ to ^ivo hail and iiroforrin;; to rianain in jail. There was applica- 
tion for halu'as corpus, and on the return of that writ 1 appeared in court and 
produced before the judka* tlu‘ (widenci' that the polh*e wau'e able to supply as 
to what occurred at the tinii' they made tiu‘ arrest. The arrest was made, as 
you undiTstaiid, without warrant. 

The arrest ki’cw out ol this fact: On the Saturday or Friday iiikdit iirecedinj:? 
this assiMiihlake, which was arranged to take place at Lafayette Oval on Sun- 
day afternoon, the poliee had sent for Mr. Lessik, who was then acting as 
sec-iadary and iiri'sidiait, 1 think — I think he was prt‘si(h'iil of tlu' hx'al oi'kan- 
ization — and t(*ld them the daiikun* that would likidy follow^ in case on Sunday 
aft(‘rnoon a meotiiu; of that kind should he lu'hl in the oikmi and any sueh 
siieei'hes mad(‘ as had Ihmmi made pre\ lously at some of tlu'ir nu'etimts, an<l 
would not uiid(‘r any eoiiditions consent to the holding of the meeting. They 
a^feed with him that tlu* naxMiUk should not he held, and would not he liehl, 
and that it would be calhMl off. 

Now, instead of keeimik tluar w'ord, on Sunday afternoon thmr assemblage 
at this Lalayidte — there assembhxl at this Lafayette Oval Irom dilTerent 
([uartei’s of tla‘ city a irowd until theia* wen' on the ki’ounds, as I p)t it from 
the police, in the neikdiborhood of 2,1)00 ix'ojile. No one of those leadi'rs had 
^('t luit in an apiieai anc(', hut as the elock approached 2. Mr. Ha.wvood, with 
sonu' otlu'i’s of the h'aders, was sei'ii aiiproachiiie; Lafaxx'tte Oval irom a dilTer- 
ent stiH'' t line than that on whiih most of them wi'iit tlu're, and when hi' a])- 
proached he jiolici' who wi'ia' assembh'd theix' aiinounct'd to the ]K'rsoiis who 
wen' assiMiihled there — then' were polaeiiK'n, 1o or 10 tlu'n' — that tlu'y (oiild 
not hold that meeting, and that tlu'y had promised tliat it would not Ih' lu'ld, 
and that tlu' crowd mu''t ilispc'rso and away; no meeting could be lu'ld. 
At oiici' th(' authority of the pulici' was di'tu'd and hooti'd at. They had a cry 
th('y us('d to use, kind of a hoo-hoo, Kind of a lonesome, wailful cry of derision, 
aiui showing distasti' toward the police. 

Tlu' crow'd caretully, in i:roui>s, sei'uied to scatter, as the ('videnci' showi'd, 
and wi're in a disposition t<> go aw'ay. and Just at that time Mr. Ha,\wood ap- 
pc'ars on th(‘ six'iu' with oiu' or two other out''id(' of town gentlcnu'ii who w(,'re 
inti'n'sted in his eaiiM'. He sa.\s, “\\<‘II. it W(' can not hold our mei'ting lu're 
then we wall parade .soiiiew lima' ('Ise and hold it.” 

M'c' hav(' a statute in this Stale that lu'ohihits an.\ ]»arade from being held 
on a Sunday llirough tlu' streets of tlu' city t)l I’atm-son without jiennission 
first ohtaiiH'd from the chu'f of police, and tlu'ii only can it Ix' granti'd in cases 
of religious soeii'tii's or soiiii' traternal org.niizat ions as iiKaitiom'd in tlu' 
statute. Hut that did not di'ter Mr. Havw'ood, and lu' startl'd to assiMiihh' those 
men and startc'ii to paradi* them in Paterson, jiast tlu' lioust's of enpiloyers, 
against whom di'insimi was niaiiif<‘st('d as Haw wt'iit along, and hooting and 
interfering witli ix'oph' on the snh'walk, who had to get off the sidc'walks ami 
get out in th(' st ri'ct and let the crowil pass, because' they we'i’e' unwilling to do 
so. And that continia'd until well on toward the outskirts of the city. At that 
point the jiolict' di'i'iiu'd it prope'r that Mr, Ha,\wood. who was h'ading t lu' 
crowd, should be arn's|(>d, Ih' was arresU'd, and it was ujion that charge that 
he w'as aemisiMl of huMiig jiarl icijiate'd in an unlawful assembly, violating the 
statute which 1 ha\e just nu'iitioncd, ami also \i(dating tlu' unhuvful assembly 
act and tlu' common huv govt'rning such case‘s ; and it w as uiion that charge 
that he was committed, and ujion that charge' that the* iin e'stigation was made' 
by Judge Minturn unde'r the habeas ceinuis lume'eeehngs as to whetlmr or not 
a e'rime hael been committe'el. 

.hielge' Minturn eh'e'ide'd iu that case' that he' thought, be'caiise tlie'y wx're not 
parading in eerde'idy fashion, twei eer two, eir four by four, that is wais not a 
liarade within the mexiiiiiig of the statute, be'cause tlie'y wx*re geiing along In a 
haphazarel formation; it was not a paraele and, therefeire, he eiid not think 
tlu'y e'ame' within the statute', and he excuse'el Mr. Haywaxiel. Hut in sei eloing 
he teieik eice-aslon to refe'r to seeme case's— I think it w’as the case of Lord 
Horelon. whe'ii he appe*ah'el tei Parliament afte'r taking a pe'tltion there em 
be'half eif seam' etf Ins e*onstitue'nts e»n the either shU' — and he thougdit that the 
circumstane*es in that case titteel this case, and decided it with some con- 
siele'i'able emphasis ami re'h'aseel Mr. Haywexiel. 

Sei that was all there was to that case. 

Mr. THenui'soN. It has been state'd Imre, Mr. Dunn, by Mr. Marelli, that 
tlie're' were six or eight ca.se's taken up, cases greewiiig out of the strike, greiw- 
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ing out of tbo charges of disorderly cinuhict and iiidawfiil assemblage. Now, 
not taking into consideiaition tlie Qiiinlaii ease or the Scott ease, which alleged 
other things, or the Haywood case, which idleged sonie stalemeiits 

Mr. Dunn (interrupting). Yes. 

Mr. Thomi'son. And tliat in all of tlu' cases they were taken up in that way 
in the ui)pei* courts, ('ilher by habeas corpus or writ of c(M-tiorari, or indictment 
by the grand Jury, and then trial, and that the defendants were ac-quithnl. Is 
that true or not? 

Mr. Dunn. That us not true. There were cast's that wt're tried lor viohUitins 
of ordinauci'S whi<‘h readied disordmMy conduct ht'lore llu' n'cerdm-. \Vt‘ ha\t' 
a statute whicli pro\ ides for a rt'vu'W of the recorder’s Judgnu'ut by lh(‘ Jmlga* 
of the court of common ])leas by simply giving notice of appiail, and noliei' 
issiu'S from the commdn ])i('as to the recordei* to s<‘ud up the rt'eord hefoi'i' him 
on w'hicli the conMelion was fouiah'd, and tla'U th(‘ (‘ourt of common ])1eas 
pnKct'ds to review that namnl to ascertain whether or not tluna' W'as sullieiiait 
in the iNH'ord to justify coiiNUtion Now, there wi'rc' many ea'-ts of that kind 
that W'ent ladori' the court that were not disnilssi'd ; hut with those case's T 
liaM'ii't anything to do when tlu'y would coiiu' uj) on ap]»eal. Tliat w’ouhl h*' 
for a \iolalion of city ordinance's, ami tlie city atteu*n('> or city counsel weiuld 
aiijiear in tlmse' case's. 

Mr. d’HOMi'soN. Well, you elon’t know', the'U, of those case's of your own 
knowlealge'V 

Mr. I>UN\. 1 know that some' e»f the'in we'iit u]» ami we'ie ni>he'lel. 

.tir. ''I’lioM I'soN. AN'e'll, so tar as the' e'ase's that e-ame' ii]> that vou took charge' 
of we're e'onci'rned, what we're' rhe',v ? What w'e're tlK'ir name's, if you know, and 
what was eloiie', le'avmgoul the' lla\we>oel ami Sceili ease's? 

Mr. Dunn, in e've'i-y case' that we' tru'el for unlawtul asse'mhlage we got a 
e'OiiN id ion. The're' wasn’t an aeeiniltal in any case' that we' ti U'd for unlawtul 
asse'mhlage', nnh'ss we wemhi elise‘o\e'r ahse'iu'e' ot e'\ ide'iie'e' in the' e-ase' of A. Ik 
eer <’ 1), in tlii' partie-iilar e-asey aial in tliat case' (lie'.v would he elisini.s.seel. 

Mr. 'Thomi'son. What was the' Trese-a e-ase' that we'iU up? 

Mr. Dunn. Tlu're' was m> ’I're'sca e-ase' that was ui) lor re'vie'W’ he'f'ore' ihe' 
highe'i' coui'ls. ’rre'se'.-i is imlie-te'el for inciting to not, ami that has he'eii trie'el, 
and the' Jiir.\ elisaare'e'd. 

Ml'. M’l loM i’>.o\. Am! Ihe’ii. sei far a >eiu le'nu'inhe'r, \e»u are' ]iositivei the're was 
Uei case' in whidi he' was iiuoKe'el that we-nt nji Irom Ue'corde'r darroil 

Mr. Dunn ( inle'n upl ing). ( di, that lelon'l know; the're might IniM' he'e'ii a 
case' h'-'ore' Ke'corele'i* (kiri'oll for elisea de'i'ly e-emduct. 

Ml'. j'ooMcsoN. No; a e-u'^e' that we'iit up Iroiii Ke'e-eerelor (kirroll 

IMr. Dunn (iiite'rrupting) . oh, that I elon't kimw; there' fnight have heN'ii a 
hl1^c lie'e'ii an ajipe'al gon ' up from Ue'ceu'eh'r (kirreell to the' e'eimnieeii ph'US imigc. 

Mr. dhioMcsoN. You kneev imthing ahoiil that? 

I\lr. Dunn. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Sei that, as to tlie fact of these things that JMr. Marelli has 
testitie'd aheiiit, as to that e-lass eif e-ase's geung up on writ of e-e-rtiorari Irom 
iK'tore' Ih'e-oreh'r Carroll fee the highe'r e-ourt, .\ oil are not ae-eiuainte'el w'ltli that? 

Mr. Dt NN. No, sir; I only elealt with (he crime's. 

Mr, Thompson. In re'earei to the' granel Jury, it has he'en stall'd here liy Mr. 
Mari'] li that one O’Hrien dete'e-tive kllle'el a man, Moele'stiiio Vah'ntino; said 
he' was shot in the hae-k, and hi' saiel the're' we'ri' witiu'sse's who say that the'y 
saw' the ele'teclive slioot the' re'Milve'r and s.iw the man fall and that the' tw'o 
things were' cone-nrre'iit ; ami that the' jiroposition of the' imlie-tme'iit of that 
man e-anie uj) before' the granel Jury tlire'e times ami that I'ae-h of these time's 
.fudge' Minturn dre'W' the' atti'iition of die' granel Jury to this killing ami the'n 
hi' finally saiel the last time', lu'tori' (he last uraml Jury, whi'ii they elid not 
inelie-t, worels to tins e'lTe'e-t — T e-an not epioti' ii absolutely, hut he' w'anteMl to 
know' w'hat influence the're Ava.s — unse'en influi'm-e' — in the community which 
pre've'iiteel the imlidment of this man wliie-h the' ewidence show'ed, at least prima 
facie, bail shot anel kille'il anothi'r in Ihiterson. 

T>id such a eaise' e-onie' uj) hi'fore the granel Jury? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomi'son. Ami wliat, if anything, dlel Judge Minturn say to the granel 
Jury about the case? 

Mr. Dunn. I re'e'olle'el tlie case very w'ell. Mr. kloelestino Valentino was an 
em])Ioyee in the tile works anel lived in the neighborhood of the AVeielmann mill ; 
and on the night he was shot there w'as a riot in front of his house'. Just pre- 
vious to his being shot — T am giving you now the result of the evidmiee', iirob- 
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obly, from the oxamiuntion of 50 witnesses who claimed to have been on the 
scene. 

Chairman Waosu. The effect of their testimony? 

Mr. Dtnn. It is the substance; you are getting the pilli of it. 

Chairman Walsh. The substance of it 

Mr Dtjnn. Yes; on that night there had t»eeu s(^>me very violent conduct 
on the ])art of the strikers and tludr sympathizers during the night, so that 
the manufacturers wm'i'— -felt it their duty to supjilx' uatelinii'n and guards to 
protect the lives and the homes of tlu'se men who wovo working — these men who 
were working were m>t strike hrmikers nor scabs in any sense of the term. 
They wia-e mechanicians, electricians, engine«*rs, carpenters, and others, who, 
while the mills were idle, th(‘ dilfmamt mills, tlu‘ masters were taking advantage 
of the opporlunily to iia\e the machinery repairi'd and tixed up in onh'r to save 
time wIh'U tlu\v were nsidy to lailm* again upon their work lUit the notion 
was injected into the minds of some of these i»oor fellow's that these men wmre 
doing a great harm to the cause, and in consequence, just as T say, a few 
days before this riot took pb-ue, tbmx' had bi'mi sloops liJown off the houses, 
and bombs had been e\i>lod(“d in th(‘ rear of houses where peo{>le were sleeping, 
and the glass of the windows sh.ittered and thrown uimjii the bc'ds of children 
and whes 

Chairman Wvisii (intei ruptingt Wen* tlioM* the' houses of these mechanics? 

Air. J>LNN. Yes, sir. 

Chairnmu W \lsu. In all instances? 

Mr. Diw. In most instamvs; so on this occasion the feeling w'as quite 
liittor, and there wma' two men to go to gu.ird two certain hous(>s. hoth housi'S 
located upon the East Siihc as 1 rec.dl it wow. And they felt it necessary 
that the O’Erien detect i\es. of wiiom tlu'se imm were mmnlKU’s. these men 
lieing eonnec'ted witli llii' Wmdmann works, should escort them down to the 
trolley ear on KImu' Sln'ot, at th(‘ (‘oriier of Ki\<u* Stretd and Eiftli Avenue, 
iH'ar tlio Ukudmanii mill ; and so they wen' escorted, and tliey reache'd tlie corner 
of River Strei't and Eifih A^('nu(‘. and whili' tla'.v w'ck' wailing for n ear a lios- 
tile erow’d assemhied of two or three luimired men, who live all around tlu'n', 
and they bi'gan to boot and yell, and iiegan to make demonstrations. So tlial 
tlu'se two nu'ii, togellu'r with the tixi* or six that aeionqianied tlu'in, U'll unsafe' 
to ri'iiiuin tIu'iH'. and they starle'd back down tli*' sire'e't to the works t<i gel 
assistance, wliich they did. and n'turm'd with twehe or fifteen, ami w’cre then 
escorb'd in s,if('1y upon the ear. Tlien tlu' 15 slart(‘d to re'tnrn ba(‘k to the 
w'orks. walking down on tlie right-liaml suh' of the street as llu'.v approached 
till' works, tlu' crowd, consisting tlu'U of si'veu or eight hundred stnke'i's and 
tlu'lr associate's, ami sight-se'crs and curiosity iK'etple', tollowing; and they 
heioteel ami ye'lled at these ine'ii as lhe.\ approae lu'el em eleewn leewarel the' weerks. 

Wlu'n the nie'n geet to a i)e»inl ein the? eovne'r e>t the' slrea'I, jus| this snU' — when 
1 say “this siele ” I nu'.an this sieh' of the Icrie'track, at which corner tiiere' 
is a saloeui leieaited — I siu'ak of that as a iicographieal iioint -w he'll tlu'y ge)t 
te> that peiint, the cre>wn on the' le'fl-hanel side ol the' stre'e't at le'iiipte'el to inter- 
cept them, ami on the' wav eleewii stniios had hee'U thiow'n at the'in, ami the' 
lioeiting ami yelling hael be-e'ii earrie'el on; hut then the' ereiwd attenipte'el te) 
inte'ree'jit tliem to jere'xe'nr Ihe'ir ere)S''ing the slrcel at that peeint tee go inte) the 
We'ielmann weerKs 

As the eveewd made a dash, seeme one seeing it -erne of these de'teetlves 
luillered ; “'Tuni ahemi ; charge ami dri\e‘ them hack." And instantly on tliat 
being done, there weie in the ueighbeirhooel of 17 or IS sheets tired. Tliat is, 
hetwa'cn the “turn ahead, lace ahead, charge'." Am! Da' crowel stai'led to run 
deiwu the street. Sow. one of tlu'se sheets hd Mr. Meedestiuo ( \'alent nieel , whee 
at that time happi'iieal to he <eul, as tlu'se' nu'ii passe'el. upeeii his peere'h ami hael 
turned to go in just hebere this eeeminauel was give'u tee “ taee about, charge,” 
Ami one of those sheets slnie-k Mr. ModesDuo umler, I think it wms, his right 
slueuleler as he was on his eleeeersill, going info his iaeuse*. \\'lien this eerder wms 
given, these men turned back toward the crowd and started dowm the strcH't, 
and tins man Cu]1('rteai. wliee was one of the O'llrieii detc<-tives, ami two or three 
detectives, were' see'ii lee tire tlu'ir plsteels in tlie air bae'k teewmrd River Street, 
wdiich weeuld be teewmrd the east, as tlu'y wmre going eleewn ther('. After it wms 
discovered tliat Mr. Meedc'stiuo w'as sheet, ami he' was taken to the hospital, aiiel 
after the ereewal started tee go back, why these eleteetives wmnt on into the works 
and resiHiKHl their stnmi in there. Then it was claiineel that seeme of these men 
had lireel this shot. Xeewn to ase:ertaiii wdio this wms was the missieen eef the 
police, aud such detectives as wc could employ; and the police immediately 
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obly, from the oxamiuntion of 50 witnesses who claimed to have been on the 
scene. 

Chairman Waosu. The effect of their testimony? 

Mr. Dtnn. It is the substance; you are getting the pilli of it. 

Chairman Walsh. The substance of it 

Mr Dtjnn. Yes; on that night there had t»eeu s(^>me very violent conduct 
on the ])art of the strikers and tludr sympathizers during the night, so that 
the manufacturers wm'i'— -felt it their duty to supjilx' uatelinii'n and guards to 
protect the lives and the homes of tlu'se men who wovo working — these men who 
were working were m>t strike hrmikers nor scabs in any sense of the term. 
They wia-e mechanicians, electricians, engine«*rs, carpenters, and others, who, 
while the mills were idle, th(‘ dilfmamt mills, tlu‘ masters were taking advantage 
of the opporlunily to iia\e the machinery repairi'd and tixed up in onh'r to save 
time wIh'U tlu\v were nsidy to lailm* again upon their work lUit the notion 
was injected into the minds of some of these i»oor fellow's that these men wmre 
doing a great harm to the cause, and in consequence, just as T say, a few 
days before this riot took pb-ue, tbmx' had bi'mi sloops liJown off the houses, 
and bombs had been e\i>lod(“d in th(‘ rear of houses where peo{>le were sleeping, 
and the glass of the windows sh.ittered and thrown uimjii the bc'ds of children 
and whes 

Chairman Wvisii (intei ruptingt Wen* tlioM* the' houses of these mechanics? 

Air. J>LNN. Yes, sir. 

Chairnmu W \lsu. In all instances? 

Mr. Diw. In most instamvs; so on this occasion the feeling w'as quite 
liittor, and there wma' two men to go to gu.ird two certain hous(>s. hoth housi'S 
located upon the East Siihc as 1 rec.dl it wow. And they felt it necessary 
that the O’Erien detect i\es. of wiiom tlu'se imm were mmnlKU’s. these men 
lieing eonnec'ted witli llii' Wmdmann works, should escort them down to the 
trolley ear on KImu' Sln'ot, at th(‘ (‘oriier of Ki\<u* Stretd and Eiftli Avenue, 
iH'ar tlio Ukudmanii mill ; and so they wen' escorted, and tliey reache'd tlie corner 
of River Strei't and Eifih A^('nu(‘. and whili' tla'.v w'ck' wailing for n ear a lios- 
tile erow’d assemhied of two or three luimired men, who live all around tlu'n', 
and they bi'gan to boot and yell, and iiegan to make demonstrations. So tlial 
tlu'se two nu'ii, togellu'r with the tixi* or six that aeionqianied tlu'in, U'll unsafe' 
to ri'iiiuin tIu'iH'. and they starle'd back down tli*' sire'e't to the works t<i gel 
assistance, wliich they did. and n'turm'd with twehe or fifteen, ami w’cre then 
escorb'd in s,if('1y upon the ear. Tlien tlu' 15 slart(‘d to re'tnrn ba(‘k to the 
w'orks. walking down on tlie right-liaml suh' of the street as llu'.v approached 
till' works, tlu' crowd, consisting tlu'U of si'veu or eight hundred stnke'i's and 
tlu'lr associate's, ami sight-se'crs and curiosity iK'etple', tollowing; and they 
heioteel ami ye'lled at these ine'ii as lhe.\ approae lu'el em eleewn leewarel the' weerks. 

Wlu'n the nie'n geet to a i)e»inl ein the? eovne'r e>t the' slrea'I, jus| this snU' — when 
1 say “this siele ” I nu'.an this sieh' of the Icrie'track, at which corner tiiere' 
is a saloeui leieaited — I siu'ak of that as a iicographieal iioint -w he'll tlu'y ge)t 
te> that peiint, the cre>wn on the' le'fl-hanel side ol the' stre'e't at le'iiipte'el to inter- 
cept them, ami on the' wav eleewii stniios had hee'U thiow'n at the'in, ami the' 
lioeiting ami yelling hael be-e'ii earrie'el on; hut then the' ereiwd attenipte'el te) 
inte'ree'jit tliem to jere'xe'nr Ihe'ir ere)S''ing the slrcel at that peeint tee go inte) the 
We'ielmann weerKs 

As the eveewd made a dash, seeme one seeing it -erne of these de'teetlves 
luillered ; “'Tuni ahemi ; charge ami dri\e‘ them hack." And instantly on tliat 
being done, there weie in the ueighbeirhooel of 17 or IS sheets tired. Tliat is, 
hetwa'cn the “turn ahead, lace ahead, charge'." Am! Da' crowel stai'led to run 
deiwu the street. Sow. one of tlu'se sheets hd Mr. Meedestiuo ( \'alent nieel , whee 
at that time happi'iieal to he <eul, as tlu'se' nu'ii passe'el. upeeii his peere'h ami hael 
turned to go in just hebere this eeeminauel was give'u tee “ taee about, charge,” 
Ami one of those sheets slnie-k Mr. ModesDuo umler, I think it wms, his right 
slueuleler as he was on his eleeeersill, going info his iaeuse*. \\'lien this eerder wms 
given, these men turned back toward the crowd and started dowm the strcH't, 
and tins man Cu]1('rteai. wliee was one of the O'llrieii detc<-tives, ami two or three 
detectives, were' see'ii lee tire tlu'ir plsteels in tlie air bae'k teewmrd River Street, 
wdiich weeuld be teewmrd the east, as tlu'y wmre going eleewn ther('. After it wms 
discovered tliat Mr. Meedc'stiuo w'as sheet, ami he' was taken to the hospital, aiiel 
after the ereewal started tee go back, why these eleteetives wmnt on into the works 
and resiHiKHl their stnmi in there. Then it was claiineel that seeme of these men 
had lireel this shot. Xeewn to ase:ertaiii wdio this wms was the missieen eef the 
police, aud such detectives as wc could employ; and the police immediately 
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tain liis family, and ho did not feel that working in a strange field over in 
Astoria he could he criticized as interfering with the possible adjustment of the 
strike in I'atorson. 

And begged of them to go away and let him alone, and so did his other 
friend, ^\llo was a neighbor living next door. And they said, “No; you have 
got to quit work or we will tlx >oii,” They lived up in 'fotowa, theii families 
did, and they li\ed up in Totawa on Uyerson Street, 1 think. On Sunday 
evening following this visit to them in Astoria there appeari'd at the house of 
Mr. De Nopoli a tall fellow' whose name I ean’t recall Just now', and a shorter 
fellow', tl)(‘ shorlm* iVllow' being one of the parlies who had Ix'en over to 
y\storia ti>iiig to get him to <piit work. And {hoy demanded to know' — hap- 
lienod to tiiul holh nuui togi'tlur at the front ten<‘e talking — what they w'cre 
going to do lu nUiu'ence to (putting work, and tlii'y exiilaiiu'd again tlieir posi- 
tion, that It was impossibh' to do that unless they wantixl tluar tamiUes to 
staiwi'. And with that the smalU'r ti'llow pulled out a black lack from under his 
coat and hit tiu' smalhu' tellow across the lu'ad, and the othm* li'llow jnilled a 
gun, and Mr. JHsNojioli, whosi^ wife hajipeneil to be standing by, and she jumped 
in b(‘tw(H'n tliem, and as sla' did this liig liriite fired his gun, struck and felled 
Mrs. I)(‘ Nopoll to ground, and .Mr. 1 X' Xopoli tlimi steiipixl i);ick and ])u1](m 1 his 
gun, and the first shot doubled up the big fellow. tlu‘ second shot ti'lU'd him 
111 th(‘ ditch, and then Mr. ])(' Nopoli [ucki'd up his wile, and a crowd had as- 
sembled, and four thugs tliat woro on the otlu'r side of the street associating 
with this ]iatr came ovm* and ladpiMl drag Ue Nopoli away and they carrieil 
him down to the coriuT of Kip Van WinkU' A\('nu(‘ and Haledon Aveniu' or 
TIamhurg Avimmv and th(*re sent for a doctor. They found liim suffering from 
two hulU't wounds, lb' was s<“nt to tiu' ho'^pital and died I think', within lit 
hours theriaifttu’, and tin' n'suit ihat 1 am giving >ou is from the iw'idi'nce ob- 
tained Irom the wi(m‘vs(‘,s in ('ach casix ddu' grand jury lelt thi'ri' was justi- 
lialili' hoinicidia .Mr. 1 K' .Nopoli was held in jad two or llinx^ months for that. 

So that this Volontino cav(^ that has bi'mi sjiokmi of has bi'en uniUH'essarily 
and so far as we could discovm* unw arrant .ibl\ magnitiiMl, and it wais possibly 
all diu' to th(' fact that it wnis sin/.t'd upon by Mr. Haywood and Tresca and 
sona* of tlu'Sv' otluT ]iarti<'s as bmiig soiiudliing that miglit gi\e s>nipatliy to 
tlK'ir cause. And in order to make MU-y siiix' <d‘ it tlu'y called iijion Mrs. 
Moili'stino. I am stating now Ikm’ story. Tlaw wantisl to t.ike cliargi' ot the 
luiu'ral and wi're going to aid lun- in lu>r troubles and in her ('inliarrassnK'nt, 
and site h-t them tak(‘ charg(‘ of Hk* fumuMl, which was a great pagtaint. No 
man, no iiiattm* what his othcial standing has iu'cn in this town, no matter what 
his philaiiliiropic manili'vi at ion ot iiheialit.\ ma> ha\e Ixxm toward upholding 
his peojile, lias (wm* r(‘C(‘iv(‘d in this city such a jiagi'ant at thi' last rites as 
was tendm-i'd to Mr. .Modi'stino And attm'wards it was altmnpted, as > oil 
know', to b(‘ r(‘t-roduc('d in .New' York 

I\frs. Mo(l(‘stino was left with thr<s‘ litth' children, and slu* laid a clidd born 
to lu'f a couple of months aft*'r Air. Mod('stino duMi. 'Phat crowd lu'ver went 
onct' or mair Airs, Modi'stino to giNC her a mouthful or a siioonful to eat. Tlu^y 
ne\er li'iidered her assistanci* or In-lp ot any kind, and to-day two of h(>r chil- 
dnui are bi'ing taken care of by tlu* So(aet> for the Protection ot Children, 
which just ga\e this litth‘ entertainnn'nt to raiM' niomw through tlie l>olly- 
.loiK'S ciiaais. Two are being takmi can' ol in that bona'. One of tliem is bi'ing 
lake'll care of in tin' Catholic (Uiihan .\s>lum undi'r tin' suix'rvision of Father 
McNulty, and the otlu'r is being assiste'd by Fatlu'r Sti'in, and Mrs. Modi'stino 
was oblige'd yesti'i'day to go to the hosiiital liecause* of her w’ound. 

Mr. Tho^ipson. There were about lib.OOd jieoph' out on strike, were there not? 

Mr. Itr.NN. Yes, sir. 

.Afr. d iioMi’soN. Fi oin >our knowh'dgc' ol tin' strike* would you say it was a 
peaceful strike or oin' wilh gri'at disorder in it? 

.Mr. i>rN\. I would not call it a peaci'lul strike. I have jiarl icipated in 
peaci'ful strikes lii'n'tofori', and formerly before 1 w'as city counsel and before 
I was pros('cutor used to rejtn'si'iit tin* labor people. We never had siudi depre- 
dations during those tinn's as transpired at these time's, and tins is tlie first time 
we lune evi'r had in our midst a toreigin ('lenient that s(*cnis to have no moral 
motive or moral iiolrny on which an adjustment eif diffe'renci^s should be basc'd. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlu'n, in your opinion this w'as rather a violent or disorderly 
strike? 

Mr. Dtnn. I would .so call it. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Air. Chairman. 
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staiwi'. And with that the smalU'r ti'llow pulled out a black lack from under his 
coat and hit tiu' smalhu' tellow across the lu'ad, and the othm* li'llow jnilled a 
gun, and Mr. JHsNojioli, whosi^ wife hajipeneil to be standing by, and she jumped 
in b(‘tw(H'n tliem, and as sla' did this liig liriite fired his gun, struck and felled 
Mrs. I)(‘ Nopoll to ground, and .Mr. 1 X' Xopoli tlimi steiipixl i);ick and ])u1](m 1 his 
gun, and the first shot doubled up the big fellow. tlu‘ second shot ti'lU'd him 
111 th(‘ ditch, and then Mr. ])(' Nopoli [ucki'd up his wile, and a crowd had as- 
sembled, and four thugs tliat woro on the otlu'r side of the street associating 
with this ]iatr came ovm* and ladpiMl drag Ue Nopoli away and they carrieil 
him down to the coriuT of Kip Van WinkU' A\('nu(‘ and Haledon Aveniu' or 
TIamhurg Avimmv and th(*re sent for a doctor. They found liim suffering from 
two hulU't wounds, lb' was s<“nt to tiu' ho'^pital and died I think', within lit 
hours theriaifttu’, and tin' n'suit ihat 1 am giving >ou is from the iw'idi'nce ob- 
tained Irom the wi(m‘vs(‘,s in ('ach casix ddu' grand jury lelt thi'ri' was justi- 
lialili' hoinicidia .Mr. 1 K' .Nopoli was held in jad two or llinx^ months for that. 

So that this Volontino cav(^ that has bi'mi sjiokmi of has bi'en uniUH'essarily 
and so far as we could discovm* unw arrant .ibl\ magnitiiMl, and it wais possibly 
all diu' to th(' fact that it wnis sin/.t'd upon by Mr. Haywood and Tresca and 
sona* of tlu'Sv' otluT ]iarti<'s as bmiig soiiudliing that miglit gi\e s>nipatliy to 
tlK'ir cause. And in order to make MU-y siiix' <d‘ it tlu'y called iijion Mrs. 
Moili'stino. I am stating now Ikm’ story. Tlaw wantisl to t.ike cliargi' ot the 
luiu'ral and wi're going to aid lun- in lu>r troubles and in her ('inliarrassnK'nt, 
and site h-t them tak(‘ charg(‘ of Hk* fumuMl, which was a great pagtaint. No 
man, no iiiattm* what his othcial standing has iu'cn in this town, no matter what 
his philaiiliiropic manili'vi at ion ot iiheialit.\ ma> ha\e Ixxm toward upholding 
his peojile, lias (wm* r(‘C(‘iv(‘d in this city such a jiagi'ant at thi' last rites as 
was tendm-i'd to Mr. .Modi'stino And attm'wards it was altmnpted, as > oil 
know', to b(‘ r(‘t-roduc('d in .New' York 

I\frs. Mo(l(‘stino was left with thr<s‘ litth' children, and slu* laid a clidd born 
to lu'f a couple of months aft*'r Air. Mod('stino duMi. 'Phat crowd lu'ver went 
onct' or mair Airs, Modi'stino to giNC her a mouthful or a siioonful to eat. Tlu^y 
ne\er li'iidered her assistanci* or In-lp ot any kind, and to-day two of h(>r chil- 
dnui are bi'ing taken care of by tlu* So(aet> for the Protection ot Children, 
which just ga\e this litth‘ entertainnn'nt to raiM' niomw through tlie l>olly- 
.loiK'S ciiaais. Two are being takmi can' ol in that bona'. One of tliem is bi'ing 
lake'll care of in tin' Catholic (Uiihan .\s>lum undi'r tin' suix'rvision of Father 
McNulty, and the otlu'r is being assiste'd by Fatlu'r Sti'in, and Mrs. Modi'stino 
was oblige'd yesti'i'day to go to the hosiiital liecause* of her w’ound. 

Mr. Tho^ipson. There were about lib.OOd jieoph' out on strike, were there not? 

Mr. Itr.NN. Yes, sir. 

.Afr. d iioMi’soN. Fi oin >our knowh'dgc' ol tin' strike* would you say it was a 
peaceful strike or oin' wilh gri'at disorder in it? 

.Mr. i>rN\. I would not call it a peaci'lul strike. I have jiarl icipated in 
peaci'ful strikes lii'n'tofori', and formerly before 1 w'as city counsel and before 
I was pros('cutor used to rejtn'si'iit tin* labor people. We never had siudi depre- 
dations during those tinn's as transpired at these time's, and tins is tlie first time 
we lune evi'r had in our midst a toreigin ('lenient that s(*cnis to have no moral 
motive or moral iiolrny on which an adjustment eif diffe'renci^s should be basc'd. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlu'n, in your opinion this w'as rather a violent or disorderly 
strike? 

Mr. Dtnn. I would .so call it. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Air. Chairman. 
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Mr. Thompson. I want to got at your idea a littlo more doRnitely for the 
ooiniflnsMoi\ as to this spirit of a lark tliat you s])oak nliout. L>o you mean 
tlioy W(*ro unpremeditated, tliougldlesssly V 

Dr. :M( liuioE. Thoughtles^l.^ ; yes, indeed. The thing ocourred — well, It had 
bei'U agitated for some time, while the jiajiers said at a pertain day at certain 
plants the employees would cease work and conu' out. Nohedy --tliat was the 
lirst time anything of that kind liad occurred in Paterson, and they thought it 
would jirohahly result in one or two nulls, tliat there w'ould not he any general 
strike, and lots of the employees caiiu' out laughing and singing and on a real 
lark. 

Mr, Thompson. Well, tlam, after these pis iph^— -many of tlie people who 
came out on a real lark tliouglitli*s.>ly and AM*re out of work, then they stayed 
out inirjiosely? 

I)r. Mc'Pkidk. V(‘S. 

Mr. ''IhioMPsoN. .Now, what, in your oianion, w’eri' the causes which made 
tlieni sla.v out j>urpo'><dy? 

1 )r. McPiudk. 1 tliiiik ttuw wma* largely InlluenciMl h\ tlie out-of-town agi- 
tators wMio came here and jireached to thi*m daily for ail of the time llu' strike 
was in op(‘ration. 

Mr. d'HOMPsoN. What son of mtliUMice, Doctor, would you feel that lliese out- 
of-town agitators had in ordm* to lu'ep ai>proxiniat('ly IS.tHM) oi’ ,2(),t)00 people 
aw;iy Irom tladr wau-k it they wei-e satistied with if' 

Dr McBuiol. Well, of the hs.ooo or 20,<MJ0 or more people wdio wau’e out on 
strike- — 

Mr. Thompson (Interrupting). Well, assuming there won' 2o.(K)(), and three- 
quarters went out on a lark tlioughth'ssfx , that would make ahout IS. 000 or 20,- 
(HKt; now\ id' thosi* 1S.(H>0 or 20.000 wlio went out tliouglitli'ssly at lirst hut w’lio 
finally sta.M'd out for man.\ weeivs, 1 would like to know what inllneiici', in 
your Opinmn. tlie agitat^ns would have in inlluemang IS, 000 or 20.000 people 
to stay out of work for weeks, from work, the wmges and conditions of w'liich 
were satisfactory to the workers? 

Dr. McPuidl. The agitators preached if there wais any hnaik in th(‘ line (hat 
of course they wamld h(‘ treated worse than thi'y were liefore the strike began, 
and those who wm-i' apitanmtly salistied with tladr eonditioiis would he hroiigliL 
dow'ii to a kwel of those who wei-e hadly tnaited ; ami the xast majority ol The 
strikers did md take any aetne p.irt in th(‘ meetings of the strikers. They 
rather sta>ed at home waiting for some sidutioii of the troiihle, and thi' pi'opie 
wlio w(M-(‘ at tlie head <d‘ the strik<‘ pri'aclied (•outiniiously tlial unless tlau’e 
was a solid front, if there was any break, why of coursi' eoudilioiis w’oukl 
remain ns tlu'y were and he made wor--e; tliat in jilace id' improved (‘oiiditions, 
eonditioiis would he nmeh worse ami that tliiw would lie eoinpidled to operate 
four looms generally throughout tlie entire inilustr> here, and that tlie bosses 
would heeome more arrogant and conditions w'ouid become more intohuaible, 
and tinally they would he treated just as sla\es Ami oii tlie olliei' hand, if 
they ki'id’a united front, tliat they must jiositividy win, and tliey would W'iii, 
ami they assuriM them from wei'k to week liiat in a litth' longer time every- 
thing would lie as thi'y di'sired it, tliat everything that tliey asked would bo 
given them ami that. In place of lieiiig emploiocs that they w'ould be tlie em- 
ployers. as they created tlie wealth for tlio manufaeturers and that eventually 
they would be in jiossessioii of thi' mills. 

Mr. khioMPsoN. 'fhi'se peojile stayed out ipiite a tew nn)nllis? 

Dr. McPridk. Yes; some of them live, almost. 

Mr. Thompson. And during that time liave you aii\ idea whether tliey suf- 
fered for lack of moiii'y ami means of living? 

Dr. McPuide. They did. 

Mr. ThomJ’son. Pretty seviuoly or not? 

Dr. McPride. Yes, sir; many <>f tliem M*ry severely, indeed 

Itir. Thompson. And tliese ]H'o])le had been working in tlie mills for some 
tim(‘ Ix'fore they w'cnt out on strike? 

Dr. Mclhiim:. Yc.s, 

Mr. Thomp.son. Tliey were acquainted with the employers? 

Dr. MePumr. iMirgely, 1 he'ieM\ 

Mr. Thomp.son, Put in >our opinion they preferred to take the w^ord and 
the say-so of outsuh^ agitatois who came in at tliat time, and so they stayed 
out? 

Dr McPnini, Why. many of them w'ore absolutely iidlucuccil by the ])rea<‘h- 
iug of the outside agitators. They believed everything that w'as told them, and 
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they worshiped them really as heroes, and you could not talk with them. In 
my practice, which is conii>osed almost entirely of workituj; ])eople, and I ha\e 
been in practice 25 years and have treatt^d many of them for yi‘ais and years 
and was very intimate with them, but I could not talk with them It got so 
I would not discuss it with any of my iiatients at all. 

Mr. Thompson, What was the attitude assuimal by tin* city administration at 
the beginning of the strike? 

Dr. ^[cltRlDE. Why, the administration was concm-iied in tin' and order 

of the city entirely, and we bent every etTort alniig that liiu‘. 

Mr. Thompson. Did any organization, voluntiH‘r or ollnu'wise, (d’ (ati/ams, 
assist the city administration during the progress of the strik(\ (mIIkm’ in ad- 
vising or otherwise? 

Dr. Mi IiuiDE. Why, yes. There were a uuiubm* of commit ttvs. on(‘ ai>point(Ml 
by myself, who endi^avortHl to try and arrange the ddUnamcc's. but withoid 
success. I ajipointed a committee of 25 citizens, which did not inclmh' any 
manufacturer or any workca*, composiMl of professional and business men, 
also clergymen, doctors, law>(n\s, and business num, all of tlunn, who mnleavored 
and had hearings in city hall and had both sales specifv tlunr dilferences or 
grievances, Mhich was iloiie, but there was no n'siilt pos'^ibhc 

I\Ir. ThomI'so.n. Did both sides come before this committei*? 

Dr. INlcIhuDE. Yes. 

Mr. Tho.mi’Son. How early in this strlk(‘ wais this comiiiil P m' appointed? 

Dr. Mc'lhiiDE. I imagiiK' aliout a month altm- tlu‘ strike began. 

Mr. Thomi’son. Aliout the latt<*r part of March? 

Dr, i\IcP>uii)E. Yes. Other commitHs's wma* appointed, to<) 

Mr. Thomi’son. Dow’ long dul tins <'omiuittee nieiM <luring this tinu^ treading 
W’ltli both sid(‘s, it you know? 

Dr. iMclhuDE. Sewe'ral wei'ks. 

Mr. Thompson. Did they iiave nian\ nnadiiigs? 

Dr. MclhnnE A numlHo* of them; >i's 

"Mr. Thompson. Ind this coniinit t(‘e ha\(‘ an\ i»articular iiaiiK'? 

Dr. M( Pride, ^\’hy, tia‘ citizmis’ coiiinn i tiM' 

Mr. dhioMPsoN. Was tlnn'e^ any change' in attitude' h^ tlie' e-ity aiithorltie'S 
during the' e*ourse' of tin' strike? 

Dr. Me Dride. Nei, 

Mr. TiieiMPsoN, Teiwarel the strike'rs or eethe'r iioeejeh'? 

Dr. M Pride. Nei. 

Mr. TtoiMPseiN. What eirgaiiizatiem etr what < lass of indiviehials W'Cre' con- 
sid(?red in tiie pie'klng of this conimitle*e'? I he'lie've you saiil you did not pick 
any manu facture'rs or any stri’ke'rs or weu'ke'rs. 

i)r, Me’PuTDE. AVhy, feu mer Oov, (Iriggs, forme'r Atteeriu'y (leneral, w'as chair- 
man, feiriner AlteiriU'y Oeneral of the Umte'el State's; Mr. De'yeie ; Mr. AVilson, 
sujH'i’inte'nelent of se'lmols; Kev. De'av Ale'Xully; Ue'v. Dr. Isaacs; Rev. Dr. 
1 land It on; Mr. Fanning, an are-hit ee*( ; Mr. l.yiie-h, a e'euitrae-tor ; Mr, Pishop, who 
IS re'tireel, ran miiU'S up in tlie upjK'r part eel tlie' State'; Air. (kuiklin, a greie-t'r ; 
Mr. (heve'laiiel, a harelw’are merchant. Tlie.'>e' we're* ameuig some of the names 
that 1 remember iieiwg Air. Pe'ggs, win) wjis a law.\e'r aiiel sui'reigate* of tlm 
cemnty; forme'r .Tiidge Se'ott; Dr. Agiu'w; Dr .leihnson ; anel Dr. Teielel were' 
amemg some of the nu'inhe'rs. Tlie'y wi're all pred'e'ssiemal anel hiisnu'ss nu'n. 

Air. Thompson, What ae*tion dnl yem lake', eu* any oth(*r of the' e-emstitute'el 
luitlieirities take, te) assist this ceemmitte'e'? 

Dr. Ale PRTDE. AVhy, 1 nu't witli the e-ommittee' in the e'ouiicil ehainber Imre' on 
the' night of their organlzatiein ami emtlineel the' ele'sire' of the eity aiithoritie'S 
that seimc peaee'ahie seilution he spe'e'elily ohtaine'el of tlie elillleiilty. I enuine'rjite'el 
the harm that was being done te) tlie tlieuisaiieks of pe'Ople who wmre on strike', 
tlie suffering tlu'y we'ro eneluring, many of thi'in, uml the harm that w'as be'ing 
deeiio tlie name of the eity, and in every way peeinted out, in so far as I was 
able, the necessity for seuno amieahle arrangement wliewehy the elillle'ultie's 
might be smoothed out. Tins eeemmittee snheliMele'el intei a number of smaller 
c'oinmittees and held meetings in this bmleling, wlu're* lu'urings were helel, anel 
both sides heard; but there die! not ajipear to be* a iieissilulity at that time eef 
getting either side te) yie'lei. Peith siele's were unnily, unyie'lding, and tliere' 
was a lot of feeling existing on beith sides, so lliat it was impeissihle te) liave' 
any amicable arrangement se'tth'el upon. 

Mr. Thompson. At any of these iiu'etings, Doctor, wiio appeareel feir tlu' 
sinkers, If yon recall any names? 

Dr. McBride. The names of the persons? 
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Mr. Ttiompbon. Yes. Who a])])e{ire(l to present the strikers’ case before this 
coimnitt(*e of citizen.s? 

Dr. McLhide. Deyoe was chairman of th(‘ arbitration committee. He will be 
a witness lie re. I could not recall. 

Mr. Thomcson. 1 nu'an on ladialf of the workers, who appeared? 

Dr. MclhuDE. Many of tlu' workt'rs themselves. 

Mr. TnoAiesoN. You don't recall any special man? 

Dr. McHktde. No; I do not. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. Tla\v did imt S(‘nd any leadt'rs that you know of? 

Dr. McIhuoK \o; I don't recall ai\y that they sent. 

Mr. Thomcso.n. Mr. Haywood did not aiipear? 

Dr. M( ItKiDi;. No 

Air. Ti!o\rc.sOi\. Did Mr. Lessi.a appear? 

Dr. Mcltuinn. I can't n'call that he did. I do not recall that he did. 

Mr. ^riioMcsojN. You don’t rc'call any partnular individual appearing for the 
strikers ludore this committee? 

Dr, McltuiDL. No. 

Mr. Thompson. What onh'rs, if any, <lid you give to the police or to special 
(U'putn's ^\'ilh refereiu'e to tlu' action tlu\v should take during tlu‘ strike? 

Dr. Mdtuna-:. Thi're was a nu'cting. This is tlu' I'ontemiilated action. There 
Mils a iiu'eting that had la^en jutviuM is(*<l for sonu‘ time ]»rior to llu' occurreiici* 
of tlu' strik(\ and llu‘ night ht'fovi' the strik(‘ m!IS to tiiki* jiiiice 1 visited th(‘ 
jtolice stilt ion and conferri'd witli the cliud' of iioiiee, and M liile there he 
cidhsi up till' prosecutor, and Inid him coiiu' doMii at half past 11 at night, or 
n or then'iibouts that night, and there had lu'cn a meiding in Turn Hall tlmt 
night. This M'iis iiefore tlu' strik(> h(‘gan. And at tlmt nu'eting some of the 
speakc'i’s, evmi helore the strike startiMl, began ii tirade <»f abuse diiyi ted against 
the city aut horit U'S. Sonu' of them Mia-e ^er\ hittiu'. Sonu^ of the sittacks 
Mere ^ery bitter, .\nd alter tbe prosecutor iirrived M’e coutmaaMl, Math the 
ii'siilt that till' iiolice Miaa' diiarted iiy th«‘ <>hief to nmintain hiw and ordi'r ; 
IlK'i'e must not be any digri's^ion fiom the projier coin si' bv (utlier tlie eniplo\('e 
or the (‘Uiploc (S' ; that both sides must strictly adbi'i’e to th(‘ biM'. And that 
]H)licy M'as continued as fairly and as inuiiirt iall.\ as it Mais possible during the 
('iitna' course of the strike, 

Mr. Thomi’sov. Was llu' (pn'stion of the coming iii of outsiders taken up 
at all? 

Dr. McLkidk Ity tln'—you mean the jH'ople mIio c.um' in. 

Mr. ’PiioMPsoN. The outsideis? 

Dr. McLuidk Y('s ; it miis taki'ii up. and it M'as b'lt that as long as tlii'y 
obeyed the law tlu‘.\ laid :i jiertect right to come hcie. and they Mi're considered 
in that light, and Men' tre,ite<l as such just as long iis the\ ob('Ned the biu'. 

Mr. Thompson. Were iiny instructions giM'ii to iiiti'i’lere Mith them or pre\ent 
them coming to Ibatm-son? 

Dr. Mi’Liunp.. Well, there Mas a teeling that Ibiterson Mas mucli lietter off 
Muthout soiiu' of llu'in. ’I'liat M’as talkiHl o\er, hut no action wiis taken. 

Mr. Thompson, d’hat Mms general tuiblic lei'ling? 

Dr. AlcItuiDK. Yes; and it Mas a t<‘('ling on tlu' jiart of the city authorities 
largely Unit Paterson Mould be much betti'r off M'ithout the outsiders, and wo 
di'siia'd to sei' onr om'ii |)('o|) 1(', it posslhh', setlh' their own differences, and wo 
bc'lieved tlu'y Mould he id*le to sellU' tlu'tii iiim'h helti'i and mmli iiuickor if 
left to themselves. Tlu' eit> authorities thought the peoiile lu're could. 

Mr. Thompson. Wcin' spe<‘ml aimrds cmplo.xi'd liy :in\ fif the mills, or special 
di'puties; and i1 .so. M’hat. if an\. instriiei ions Mere given tlu'iii hy the author- 
ities, if aiiv sncli Mere employi'd? 

Dr. Mi’ltuHiK. Tlu* O’Prien deleHivi's Men* (aiiplox I'd hy the W ('idmanii^ Silk 
Dyeing Lo. There M'ere no nist met ions gi\cn hy tlu* authorities at all. They 
Mere sM'orn in as deiuities hy tin* .sherilf of the ('ounty. 

Air. Thompson, You Inul nothing to do M'lth tlu'in? 

Dr. McPkiue. No 

Mr. Thompson. Nor did the <*ily? 

Dr. .McPuide. No. 

Air. ^1 ’hompson. You simply kiuMV that as puhlie knoM’ledge. 

Dr. Ale H HIDE. Ab‘s. 

Air. Thompson. No instruction Mms given to tlie poliee at all in regard to 
them? 

Dr. AIrP»Rir>E. Not that I know of; no, sir. 

Air. 'ITio.NfPsoN. And you gave none? 

Dr. AI^jhHUE. No. sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. What, in your opinion is tho causo of tiu* Indnstriul unrost, 
if any, that exists in tlie city of Paterson, or <ii<l exi'^t at tliat time, or hav(‘ you 
stated it before? 

Dr. McBmoE. I tliink tiuit a niunl)er of the emidoyei's were nnder])aid and 
biidly treated. I don’t think tliere is any question alxuit tlmt. On llu' otlu'r 
liami, a large number w'ere satisfied with tlieir conditions; conditions were iirojicr 
and right, tiioir ('mplo.\ers w’ca-e fair and lionoralde nani and treatiMl lln'iii in 
that light. Otliers, on’the (‘onirary, were not fair and di<l not tnmt their lielj) 
right. That created the feeling of unrest, and a great number of th(‘ w ('avers 
were coru’ermsl particularly about tlie four-loom system, for fear that a 
nimilan’ of tlunn wmuld be put out of employment as a c(.n<(Hiu('nc(‘ of ad(»pt- 
ing the four-loom system; wdndher th(\y were able to oi>erate four looni^ <»r 
not, tiiey felt that W'as on(‘ of the cause's. And ftiey f('lt also if they operated 
four looms th('y should be paid for the amount of wmrk that they tiirm^d ofl’, 
just as though tlu'y were' opi'rating one loom— -if they ojierated feiur looms that 
th('y should be paid four linu'S as mucii as if they opera teel one. That is anotlu'r 
point that caused uneasiness and a feeling of unrest. 

(hiairman Walsh. In your experic'iice, Doctor, is there any suggestion that 
yoii Could make relating to the pre»\iding of machinery to prevent such 
(listurbances in the future, eitluT by the voluntary cooiieration of the employers 
and enifdoyees, or the inti'rposition of the (iO\ eminent, city or National i 

Dr. M( Biiini'. Oih‘ suggestion I Inive to make, and oiu' I made to the young 
man wdio waiited on me dowmslairs the tiiird day of tin' striki', complaining 
about the action of the iiolice; I aski'd these men to sjtecify some instance 
where the polici' I'xcei'ih'd tlu'ir authority or wu're unlawful, and they could n<)1, 
they did not. ’Thi'y said, “ Dein'rally.” I said that is too broad; if you will 
sjx'cify some case or a number of <*as<'s I will ceidainly htive tln'in in\ estigatixl, 
and if the jiolice did wrong wa* will (crtainly inmish tln'in. They could not. It 
was Just a general statenn'ut tiial th('> were all doing w’rong in evi'rything tlu'y 
did \V'('ll, we dis(*uss('d the situation f(»r a long tinu', probably for an hour and 
a half, and they tinaily did tlu' thing that I wanted tln'in to, although I wmuld 
not offer my advice unless aski'd for. 'Pln'y aski'd nn' what I would aiDisi' in 
tin' matti'r.' Wi'll, I said, now that you have aslo'd me for my adMci', I will 
gladly giv(' it to you. If I w’ore you. genth'nn'ii. I would advocate the forrnn- 
tion of a union of your owm or siunesain' organizati(*n of > our own. and I would 
try to gather into that organization ('\<‘r\body ('Ugagod in the making of silk in 
the V 'ited Stat(‘s, and I wmuld s('lect from \our ranks some of the hright('st 
iiM'n ami women you In'ue to ri'pri'sent you, the h'\<'U'st-h(‘a(h'd ]ieo])U* you ha\('. 
the inos: mtidligent you hav<', and 1 wnaild \m\ them propi'rly, and I would know 
lust wdiat was being d<aie in the silk industry throughout the entin' rnih'd 
Slates. I W’ould try to make conditions ('(pial all (wer. and 1 w’ould not ha\e the 
peoph' in Pat(‘rson working eight hours a day and thos(' in Ih'iinsylvania 10 
hours, or (dsi'wdu're ; and I wanild not lnM(' them oix'rating four looms in Pati'r- 
son and only two somewdien' elsi'. I wuiiild hav<' the conditions ('ipial in so far 
as I ('Oil Id ])osslbly do it. 

Of course, that may seem imiiossible to you, gentlemen, but I think at least it 
is w'orthy of trial. They irnnnxliately began to tell me th.it they could not 
secure from tlK'ir ranks anybody wdio wms abh' to reim'sent them: that is wdiy 
tliey had the outside p<' 0 ])le to (*ome in liere and manage their affairs for them. 
I told them that eithm* tliey thought I warn a fool or that tlu'y were fools; that 
some of the brightest people in the world weri' (‘inidoyed in the silk mills in 
Paterson. That I know’ to be so. And able to represent anybody. And we 
finally C(mld not get anywhere. Tlu'y wen' .Just bent on one thing, wln'thi'r 
right or w’rong — to go ahead and follow’ the teachings of tin' men W’bo w’ere 
thei-e then, and nothing could be done to cliange them from that course, from 
that feeling. 

I believe that there ought to be e<inal conditions everyw’here in the silk indus- 
try. I think an impartial in\('stigation should Ix' made to ascertain what is 
just and right as to hours of labor, the amount of labor to be performed, and 
the sanitary arrangemiuits of the iilaces where they w’ork. And I think that 
ought to be uniform. I tliink it ought to exist not only in the State of New 
.T('rsev but in all States. 

Chairman Wai..sh. That w’ould imply, then, that there should be some na- 
tional hodv or some machiuery jiroviih'd by the (iovernment, w’ould it? 

Dr. McBride. Y(‘s; some national body, and if machinery would lighten the 
burden of tin' employ(^e I would say yes, that should be done, too. 

(Witness excused.) 

Poe. 415, G4-1— vol .3 33 
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TESTIMONY OF CAPT. ANDREW J. McBRIDE. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you plonso state your name and address? 

Ca])t. McBhioe. Andrew J. McBride; 115 .lackson Street. 

Mr. Thompson. You are eai)taln of police? 

(-ai)t. M('1 >iui)K. (^iptaiii of ]M)lice in this city. 

Mr. Thompson. JIow lon^ have >ou been captain of police? 

Caiit. iMcBiudf. I was appoint<Ml a year a^o in November. 

Mr. Thomj'son. A year aj^o in November? 

Capt. McBuidk. Yes, sir. 

]Mr. Thompson. Ami >oii were captain of iiollce all durim' the strike of last 
year? 

('apt. McBuidk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. d'HOMPSoN. ('a))tain, what was tlu* size and character of the ])oliee force 
of Paterson jirior to the strike? 

('ai)t. McBuidk. AVe had 14b mendiers, 

(liiairuiaii Wai.sii. Tfow many, ('ajitain? 

Cai)t. McBuidk. One hundred and forty-nine members in the department. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliat included tlu‘ iMitire forei^V 

(ki])t. McBuidk. Yi^s, sir. Tliey consi'>;ted of cluef, 1 captain of police, 1 cap- 
tain of d(4(‘ctives, 1 lieutenant, 15 ser;;eants, 5 detectivi' si'rymauts, G detecti\es, 
and 153 jmti’olmen. 

Mr. Thompson. 'That included all the dideclive sipiad, didn’t It? 

Capt. McBuidk. Number of memlx'rs in the di'toclne sipiad. nine and captain 
Mr. Thompson. Were theri^ any additions made to the regular force during 
the strike? 

('apt, McButdk. 4'h(M’(‘ were. Spemal police and dejuity sheriffs. 

Mr. d’lioMPsov. You are spiaiking now more particularly of the iiolice force 
of the city? How many spiH-ia! police '^’ovo sworn in during the stnlo'’^ 

(^ipt. I\IcBuh)E. W'e had about Gt) additions, both deiaity sheritfs and siiecnil 
polu*(‘. 

Mr. Thompson. How many special iiolici^ did you have, if you know? 

(tapt. McBuidk. Thirty-ti\e. 

Mr. Thompson. 'That would make 55 extra special dcinities? 

Capt. M('Buidk. I'rovided for by the slunaff, and paid for by the county. 

Mr. ThOxMPson. Tauhu* what authority weie those deputies sworn in? And 
by whom wi're they paid? I mean, the jKdice? 

Cai)t. McBuidk. The spixual iiolice were .sworn in by the recorder. The deputy 
shtnalfs were SMorn in through thi' shmaff. The di‘puty sheritfs were paid by 
the county, and the special i>olice by the city. 

Mr. Thompson. Under \vhose orders did the deputies act during the strike? 
Capt. McBuidk. The chief of jiolice. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Had he tht‘ same authority over them that he had over the 
regular force? 

Ca])t. McBuidk. Y<‘S, sir. 

Mr. TTiompson. tVhat instructions, if any, were i.ssiu'd by the mayor, or other 
responsible authorities, in reference to the action of the iiolice and sjiecial di'pu- 
ties during the strike? 

Capt. McBuidk. Well, whatever the instructions wia'e between the mayor and 
the chief of police. I don't know that because the chief is on his vacation now. 
and he is at the child’s’ convention to day in Michigan. 

Mr. Thompson. \V(‘re there any orders i.ssiied by the chief to the force di- 
rectly as coming from the* mayor? 

Capt. McP.uidk. Wdiy, he took all those new men in the recorder’s court room 
in the evening, and instructed them in the* school of instruction in police busi- 
ne*ss, and maele thenn understaml that the*y were expected to do their duty, to 
prote'ct life and property, ami be xery careful in getting evidence and making 
arrests, and be Ncry sine the-y were right before they would act; that the‘y 
themselves would be held individually re.sjHmsible for their acts. 

Mr, Thompson. Wedl, with reference to the entire force, not considering for 
the moment the spwial men what, if any, instructions were issued by the chief 
to the force during the strike as coming from the mayor? 

(Mpt. McltuiDK. Well, when occasions would arise to show necessity for im 
struction.s, he instruct<*d them as occasion would require. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t recall tlio.se instructions now? 

(\ipt. xMcBuidk. Why, there were various imstructions. Where there would be 
great instructions and great complaints coming in from workers, that they 
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couLl not go along without being molested, people would come to the police' 
headquarters and complain to myself. We would try ami have a thing covered 
by tlie otiicers on the ])Osts or by sending special details witli them at various 
times. We divided the force up as best we could. Of course, it was small In 
number to cover the section required. 

Mr. Tiiomtson. T’nder whose orders did the detective force act during the 
strike, and what spc'cial instructions were issued to them then? 

('apt. McDuide. Chief IMmson, I don't know what instructions they gave, be^ 
cause that was betwinm Capt. Tracy and himself, 

Mr. Ttiompson. Have you any exphimatlon to make of tlu? circumstances lead* 
ing to the arrest of Haywood, Scott, and John Heed? 

C.ipt. M(’Hrii)E. Weil, 1 could say in regard to Haywood, 1 had information 
on tlie Friday evening pre\ ions to the Sunday intended imading that they had 
the oval hired, and tiiey would hold a meeting there. I notitiixl tlie chad in 
the morning when hi' came on duty, asked him to provide for it. It wais ghen 
out in the liall, in Turn Hall, that they would havc^ a nu'cting there. They 
weie onh'red to go. Lu'ut. Mosi'ly was in charge in the station house on that 
Sunday afternoon — possibly I am going ahead of my story. A number of the 
ri'pri'sentat i\ (' pi'ople of the I. W. W. called on the chief and told him of tlu'ir 
inti'ution to hold a meeting. He said, “ I will not jicnnit a nu>eting on Sunday to 
be held in the open.” 

He said. “On what authority are >ou aiting?" 

“ qjie law,” he told them, lb' said, “'ton jii'niiit ball iilaying on Sunday.” 
He says, “1 recognt/,<' tlu' board of aldermen as tiu' governing body, and they 
ha\e the powi'C to malo' onlinanci's tlmt pro\id(' to allow tliat.” lb' says, “ You 
allow the i!ok\ Name to paradi' on Sunday.” Tin* chief said, “ Y(*s ; imt 1 won’t 
permit a ciicus to jiaradi^ on Sunday.” 

Tia'y said in answia' to that, “ ^\e did not come la'ri' to make trouhli', 

and w’c' to Ix' acrei'ahh', and will si'iid out scouts to-morrow morning 

and try to iidei'ci'pl those that wouhl attemiit to go to that mei'ling.” 

'I'his visit to tlu' })oli<'(' was alti'r tIu' papi'i-s laid goiu' to ju’ess, and it was 
announced that Hie meiding was to ln' h(*ld. We couldn’t call another meeting 
to notily tlasn, and tlu' chii'f told me, realizing tliat that \vas only an exi'use to 
ha\e tlie h'aders gatlu'r, no matter \\hat b'aileiw — w la're the h'adi'rs go the 
<io\Ml will (olh»w T(» jin'vi'nt thai he said: “I havi' counseleil peace and 
(]uii'tn('ss and no hhxxKhed in this strike, and I warn your li'adi'rs to get away 
from the o\al to-morrow. I ask no assistanci' from you and don’t want it. We 
will ta.' ^ cart' of the situation.” 

q'ho lo'Uir was (lit' It'adt'rs w'eid up tlx'rt' Just tlx' same; tlie crowd followt'd. 
Lu'iit. iMost'ly was in charge in tlx' afu'rnoon, and he st'iit St'rgt. Fitzpatrick 
willi tw’o or three mt'u up then' to stx' tliat (here would ht' no meeting lu*ld. 
h'hi' (-rowd gathert'd so large Ix'fore tlx' h'aders came, and w ht'ii the It'adt'rs 
asst'nihlt'd, w h.> , ]iai t icularly Mr. Ha\w'ood, and. I iimh'rst and, I.essig was 
tlii're, lilt' stM-geant told — oh. tht' st'rgt'ant thought that possibly he tlid not havt' 
sidhcit'iit forct' to cope w’lth tht' situation coi ret'tly, and lit' iihont'tl tlown for 
help to tlmpt'rse the crow'il wht'u ht' cliose to do so. The lieutenant sent uj) the 
wagon with St'rgt. Uw-ui and about six or t'lghl mt'ii, 1 think. But in the mean- 
tmit' he was able to tlispt'rse tlu'in, anti tht' throng wtait on. anil the sergeant, 
ot c<)urse, was ortlt*retl to rt'inain on tht' grtanit! — St'rgt. Fitzpatrick — to si'o 
that thore wouhl bt' no atti'iiipt at making a spt't'ch tht'rt'; so, of etmrse, he 
remainetl tht'iv, and tohl St'rgt. K>an that ht' bt'llt'r pronsMl with the wagon 
and stiuatl anil see what might turn out with that nxtb that went tlowm in his 
dirt'clion, out of sight. As a result, St'rgt. K\an told me that whmi tlii'y got 
at Haledon Avi'iiut' the mob was man'hing in the strt'i'ts, on Hit' sitlt'W'alk, more 
or h'ss tlisordt'r. the jx'Ojih' couhln’t pass or<lt'iiy on tht' siih'W'alks coming In tlie 
ojqxtsite direction, anti to stop the commotions of that kinil, as the It'adt'rs had 
been warneil not to go there, he tlecideil, for the peace of the community on 
Suntlay, he w ouhl take tht'iu in, wdiich ht' dltl. 

As you are possibly aware of the arrest of Haywaxxl through the courts; I 
was not up there anil tlitl not kt'ep in touch with it. 

Mr, THtiMi'soN. In regartl to the arrest of John Reed, tlo you recall anything 
about that? 

(kipt. McBride. John Uet'd? 

Mr. IhioMi'soN. Hr of Alexander Scott? 

Fapt. McBride. John Ri'Ctl, arrestetl by Edwmrtl MctMrmick A])ril 28, 7.22 in 
the morning; charge, lieing a tlisorderly person. I’hat occurrence haiqiened on 
Van Houten Street, opposite wdiere all the large mills are. It is a thickly set- 
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tied populiitioii of Italians; all Italians in that noi^diborhood, practically, and 
th(‘y arc very old-time, neat houses, accordiriij; to the old architecture; there 
arc some very old stoops, old-fashiiau'd, and hold a number of people, and it 
had Ikhmi the worst place that \\e luul to contend with for disorder from the 
Edison Works down to Mill Sln'ct durlufj; the strike. 'They would feather in 
lar^e numliers on the stoops, hiss, and insult, and at sonudinu's stone people; 
look around, you couldn't S(‘e. Of course, we didn’t have so many police there; 
we had to distrihuti* thmn around the dilTerent parts of the city. 

Edward I\I(‘(’onnick is a tine, decent, leM‘l-h(‘aded, cartTiil policmnan, and a 
great sympathizer as a lalior man. lie (U-dennl them to get off that stop. Tins 
man ^^ilom lie nevi'r saw, to his knowledge, hefori', or knew% lie seemed 

to h(‘come the spoki'sman of (lu* crowd; he riTused, lie said, “ If you don’t get 
off and go about your business, I will arrest you.” lie says, “I came lien* for 
that jaii'iio.se.” Of coui's(\ la* didn't know that hi' was from out of town at the 
time, tind McCormick is a v('ry deti'rniiiuMl fellow, ]K'rt(‘ctly fearless, but sympa- 
thetic, but he did Ins duty when nsiuired to do it ; I can tissure you of that. He 
took him to lh(‘ box and had (piite a siauie. tind sent liim in; and, of course, all 
the N<wv York newspajiers weri' ]>honing all day about Ihssl’s arrest. He was a 
newspajier man. We had more impiiries about liim than about Haywood all 
through tb(‘ strike. Tliat was, I claim, a good deal of the cause of tlie New 
York papers making a bmiesipie out <if th(‘ action of the police on every occa- 
sion — the arrest of John Keeil. He was the promoti'r of that acent, I hiileve, 
down tiiere in Madison Sipiare CardiMi for tlu' I. W. W., and was, from all I 
could 'earn, atllliated in (wm'y way with them — om' of the indirwt h'adiTS, 
managi'rs. 

Mr. i'lfOMi'sox. Iveferrina to th<' Alexandm- Siott easi>. 

(.'a])t. McHuiiU'i. Mr. Scott — I was about smiding out tlu' night forces, winch 
were small at the time- — 

Chairman Wai.sh ( inti'rrupting). (’aptain, I guess w'c might di'sist nowx Vou 
will be recalleil at 2 o'clock. 

The commission will now adjourn until 2 o’liock siiar]). 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o’clock p. m.. Hie commission adjourned, to meet again 

at 2 o’clock.) 

AFri'U RECESS— 2 O’CIAX'K M. 

Chairman Walsh. Capt. MeBiidi', jihaise resunu' liie stand. You w'ere just 
referring to tin' Alexander Scott cas(‘ wiien we adjourned. 

(,ii{)t. MdiiHDE. Scott was arrested by Sergt. Lord I’eliruary 28 in tlu' audi- 
torium on Ellison Street, at a meCing laid there liy th(‘ lalior )H^opU‘ that night, 
and which Mr. Se<itt had addri'ssed. Ih' was arrestiMl by Sergt. Lord on a 
w'arraiit issinal on tla‘ comiilaint <d ('had' liimson, charging criminal libii Ih' 
was not arrested until alter the meeting was finislu'd. It was tinnoiinced from 
the platform tlial he was arn'sled. Tla^ howling mob that followed thriaitemng 
viohuK'e, kicking tla‘ det<Mii\(\s that surrouiah'd Sergt. Lord, and tiring missih's 
at them. The sergi'ant and sipiad were pnwamted trom coming direct to the 
station house down lOllison Stnai, which was tla* laairi'st way. They had to 
tak(' down (iiurch Street as a subterfugi' and uii Van Houtim to Washington; 
Hamee back u]) to tla* station. Whim tlagy readied IHlison and Church the 
crowd became threatening and demonstrative ami abusive. A number of them, 
when they seen them take down that diroetion, they shouted, ‘‘We will prevent 
them from locking him uji by luanling them oft,” and the mob divided. As it 
hapiHMUMl, lu<-kily, as I was on night duty all the time during tlu^ strike -and 
that was my tour of duty in addition to the extra duty 1 did half of the day— 
I was aliout sending out tlu' night sipiads, knew nothing of the arrest; did not 
kiiow^ they had a wmrrant or were going to make the arrest. There was two 
sergeants in charge of the city, with twa> siiuads going out the alleyway out of 
the police station. Sergt. K.\an, with a sipiad, had just turiu'd to go uptown. 
Sergt. tkillege, w'ith his scpiad, turned dowm Ellison, north, to go downtown. 
They nud both mobs, and thi‘> si'en and heard by tlair actions — thiwe was no 
trouble to determim* what was the trouble. They had to start right in and dis- 
perse them with violence, and even with all that, when they came into the 
station house, the station house became tilled and thronged wdth lumple, denounc- 
ing the arrest by Sergt. Lord legally on a wairraiit in the open, did not disturb 
the meeting, did* not do as he might hav(‘ done, as Mr. Scott said he fooled the 
police in Ibis.saic Ix'cause he was going to .sp(‘ak there that night. As to that 
I don’t know ; but he did not take any mean advantage of them. They simply 
executed their authority at a nice time, without provoking any unnecessary 
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feeling. And it was one of the luckie.st things during the strike, in iny jiidg- 
iiHuit and in tlic judgment of the people that were passing at the tinu^ — disin- 
terested eitizens— -that those two scpiads of policemen wt're present and the (h‘- 
tec-tives, who are traiiUMl and attach<‘<l to tla* ilcpartnant for soim' time; 
that is,’Sergts. Lord and Kepler ami (\>nnelt. It \^as llunr judgnu'ut that it 
was a Verv fortunate thing lor the* deteeti\(‘ depaitment that the police wtav 
there, handy, without any prevnms arrangenumt ; just was lucky, d'lait is tlu' 
arrest that he w’ould have you understand ^\as an outrage on justice. 

And he spoke of Nat Tx»\(“’s arrest. 

(diairmaii Walsh. Whos<‘? , 

(kipt. McLuide. (>flic(T Love's arrest, Otllcer I.ove was sent out Irom tlu^ 
station house, as was customary, about 5.110 or 5.55 or 5.40, to the <'orner of 
Wi'st Stri'ct and the river to escort some iH'ople who had bemi threatiuasl and 
Inui complained to us, up to about North Seventh Street and Temple. He was 
ordercNl then to report, attm- making that es(<.rt. to S<M*gl (’o\le at the Lamton 
mill, which is located on Cliff Street near Ih'lmont Avmuie. hmi Ik' arrived 
there lie saw a large crowil on Bi4inont Ammiik*, diriH'tly opposite ( lilr vdit'et 
about, waiting to make a demonsl ral ion when the workers would come out 
that were working in that mill. There were some in that mill; some of the 
hands wmv on strike and sonu‘ were not, but the effort ol llie organization was 
to get alt hands out. They e\cn wimt so far one time as t«) declare that every- 
bodv in the building, even th(‘ watebmen, must get out They even threatiaied 
the' watchmen with lUack Hand letters, signed by the 1. \\ . ^V which was 

presented to me, for fear that ttn' null would b(‘ blowisl up !it the Itrow n 

1>V(‘ W'orks, and that if flaw did not lea\e— it la* did not leav(‘ la‘ 
killed in two days. Four days later, I IxMawe, tla‘ null was— shots tired into it 
for to intimidaK — vou ciaildn't mak.‘ an\(hing (‘No out of it. 4 liei e w as t lie 
proMous warning, 'll is laotly hard to ke(>]> a man in a mill aloia‘ when they 
ari‘ in an outlying district, without any pi'opb* passing by and not \ery wi'll 

lighted, and all those things an* ]Mij up to tla‘ pola-e; w(' <'an t ignore them, 

it was our duty to pioti'ct lif<‘ and property, as the child has continuously e\- 
Iilained to the otlicers. Ih'ople ha\e a right to walk the stri'i'ts peace! ully with- 


out anno\ance or msnlt. , ,, 

When otlicer Liwe reported to Sergt. Co}U\ the si'rgeant said W e will li im 
to disp(‘rse this mob now before there can possibly be any trouble. lie askeu 
them all to disperse. With soini^ elTorl and ditliculty tiiey got them i ispersed 
witl'out any trouble, from going toward Haledon and part toward the city, 
towa’d Haiiiburg Avenue, which cross<'s V>elmont. W hen the T>art ol th(‘ crowd 
that .'.,s going toward Hidniont Ammuk^ ariivixl at that place the sergeant 
and thi' ollicer observed people running up Hamburg Aviaiue toward I nion. 
He askisl otlicer laive to go down there and see what iiugld be the trouble 
'The otlicer wlio was young and athletic, verv cool tellow, lie maki'S haste 
and g(4s down, and as iie gets (here he se(‘s this throng turn up Fiuon Aveiim- 
he s(>es Otlaer Staph'ton on th<‘ corner pulling tlu' bo\ to la^adiiuarlers. lie 
didn’t know the natuiv of th(> trouble thmi. H<‘ g(‘ts U]) oiu' blo( k on I uioii 
A\enue to tlu* corner <»f .Marion Strisd- he si'es those two naai that lie I’ecog- 
nized or sonu' naai that wwv going to tlimr honu‘ on M'<.lowa Avmiue, and It 
was in Marion Stn'ct and this throng folh.wcM. Otlicer l.ove was in plain 
cloth(>s recollect, I'scortmg jxs.ple in the iM'ginuing. H(‘ warned the people 
that he was an ofla i'r n\n\ that the.v must not annoy or bother those people. 


the city, 
h(‘ crowd 
sergiaint 


' the troubh' 
maki's haste 


A\enue to tlu' corne 
nized, or sonu' naai 
^^'as in Marion Stre 
clothes, recollect, 
that he was an ofla 


Tlu'v gratipled with luin at mice and tluw (IuowimI him. ^ on heard it niem 
Honed heiv that he pulhM bis sti<-k and beat them. He was a fearless fellow, 
but lie us(‘s judguHmt and tact, and lie did in that case. 

T can iirove that bv two witni'ssi's luaay who were presimt on tlie car and 
seen the occurrence. ‘ Tiaw throwed him, and he didn't know when' he was, 
but lieing athhd ic -oh. In" didn’t attempt to ]>u!l his club he said, becausi* 
he know then' wiTe so iiianv, and so violent with their actions in kicking and 
punching, and lie had s<-ars over his face' from those punches; he grabs a 
number bv the legs and throws thorn and gets down and backs up against thv 
wall He was then roiighh hamlled again. Une grabbl'd him by the throat, 
seVeral punched him; one >onng fellow kicke<l him like towtird his privates, 
imt he just escaped (hat, as if hi' had be would iirobably have been dovyn 
unconscious; he realized that if be could get bis back against the wnH ly' 
could use his fists, and that was all he did until it came so iiad he pulled Ids 
gun and threatened them, and they .still kept on; and this fellow that grabbed 
him by the throat lie shot hiin in tlie leg, as lie supposed, and the man that 
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made all this complaint— Veterinary Siirjieon Coo])er his name is — I have never 
met him, I have seen him on the j)latrorin several times at the Water Street 
me(djnK'^ of I lie I. W. W., eveninfijs, he was the one who made all that eoin- 
plaint. 

Tliis man who the oftieer believes he shot, because he seen traces of blood 
on du' sidewalk afterwanH, he mner made any appi'arance about that assault, 
the man who got shot. Tla* hdlow wlio had him by the throat, he recognized 
him as Stajileton, came along ]>ulhng the b(>v for ladp, and he liad passed by 
Sta])leton, but one Pdlow that lu‘ seen assaulted him, and he got liim by tlie 
throat and tlu're was two otluu' fellows arri'sied. 1 think I liavt' their names 
here: Frank Kraino was one who wa'^ locked up as a disordm’ly pm'son by 
Sergt. CoyU\ about (j.t)l p. m. lu^ w'as brouglit to tlie station house, charged as 
a disorderly person. lh‘ gave his ri^sidence as iMiilhm'ry Strecd, Niwv 
York. W'e had learned through the New' York jxdice that la' was coniUH-ted 
witli that waiters’ and barlu'rs’ striki' wdiich ensiled such a dmnonstration 
for \jol('n<(' in New York at that tinas ghite a strapping, husky fellow. I 
saw' him in the cell. 

Amdher was Pellegrino Pezzanni, of lYt North Ihith Street. He was 
chargi'd by Oflicer Love with assault and battmw. The re( order allowed him 
to go on his own bail. William \'au Put, of 2S4 North Ninth Street, was also 
charg(‘d with assault and battery by Lom'. He was committed to jail in de* 
taull of hail. I don't know how long lu* sta\ed there. Mo>t all of Iheiii got 
out in a short time. 

The other was Cmwino (Jrund. of North Tiaitli Stnad, charged with 
assault and battery by Lom“. Also committed. 

This Dr. (’ooper, tlie v<'terinary surgeon, who was said to have no ollice 
that an.vbody Knew of. and who drives a wagon f<»r tin' Jle^sKu’ Liiundi.v Co., 
or did at tliat lime — I haven't an^v record <d what In* has been doing siiici'— 
that is the man who would have tin' imblic umU'rstaml Unit this oliii'i'r ex- 
ceeded his authontv. He vv:is sent out bv Lit'Ul .Mos<‘h‘y on dul.v ; lu' did 
his duty in the oiieii, and there were not any vvitiu'ssi's }(r(‘s('nt i'\ce])l lh(»se 
who were in the mob who lU'vi'r testil.v in behalf of i»olicenien in troubles of 
that kind. And it has been ni,v experleiici' ihi'ri' to S('e them svvi'aiing to all 
kinds of things belore tlu' recorih'r. In cases that I have known mysi'lf (hat 
llK'y were ti'stitying untruths, Know iiial.v , many cases. 

In ri'giird to that man that vvas shot down on Pillli Avenue, who vv'orki'd in 
the tile shop. Tlu'y did not 1<'ll you lli''ro vvas a mot down then' before that 
.shooting took pla<‘e. Then' vvas a saloon on the cornei- whu-h vvas 1 ri'iiui'iiti'd, 
jiiid at hundreds and at tunes thousands of peo]ile around there, jiart icularly 
mornings and evi'iiiiigs. On that occasion then' were a number of bei'r boxes 
on th(‘ stoop — thi'n' is a large stoop outsnh' the saloon. ’'I’liosi' hei'r boxi's were 
fllled with em)ity beer bottles. Thi're were some of those D'Pru'n detectives, 
as the.v are <'alled, or specials, going to guard houses, going to take a car at 
that coriH'r to go to gtiard the liousi's tlmt tlu'v vveti' panl for, So a night I'ai'li, 
that a lioss or a fori'inan that might hi' working in the shop would not be 
bothered, would not hi' worried to death for ti'ar that his family would liave 
the house blown up on him, hou.se stoned in his absence. As 1 had numi'roiis 
letters from jx'ople who were threatened, and jiersonal conuilaints to the sta- 
tion house to provide protection for their familii's, we <lid tlii' best we could, 
but our department could not go around. Wi' wi're glad that the mamifactui ers 
W'ere good enough to pa,v their money to hebi protect their jihiiits, protect those 
people’s houses and assist us. 

We realize that the detectives were ii despised body of men by the strikers 
(luring strike time. Even our own polici'ini'ii despises them, hi'i-ause the presi'iice 
of them are a source of danger. 1 have had tt> ti'll the olheers time and again 
when I w('nt into ('omplaints with them that evi'ry person, according to Uuv, 
is entitled to walk tlie street ]veiic(‘ably. Naturalkv, becausi' those iieoiile are 
lU'tectivi's or watchmen for the firm, or watching private houses, they must 
have the same right as otla'rs. 

I tried as forcibly as 1 could to make our men understand that thi'y had to 
protect them as well as otlu'rs. And it should be more so, bi'cause thi'y w'ere 
sworn to protei't life and property and keep the peace. 

Mind you, I had a great deal of ditUculty in making them understand that. 
It had to be individual cases that I had to cite to them, to show' them where 
they were taking the shorti'st way to make the peace for the little trouble 
that wais put up to them at that time. 
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Mind you, the police all s> iii|)atliizo with tlu* luhorinj^ iiieii and women in 
getting better conditions, but when it becomes that then' is a war in the town 
they have to take the side of defcmding law and ordc'i- and protecting life and 
ja-operty, posmvely, without any fear of con^euuenees or what iieople may think 
about the situatioii, when they know they are right and tlie evidenc e' is so plain, 
undcu* all conditions, thc'y must go to the front And T want to say that tlu'y did 
that splendidly and honc'stly in this case in the last strike', Thc'y did splendid 
sc'iwice. They w ere well eneemraged, and VN hat possddy made it so easy was the 
tc'rrible eh'oi-t made on the part of the strikers the first morning of llu' strike to 
make the success of the' poliea' work possdile. Thc'y iirac'tically dc'clarc'd opc'ii war 
in d’lirn Hall the tirst morning by (Quinlan liaving a resolution passc'd to h'a\i; 
tliat hall in a body and march through the' stre'ets to the' diitc'rc'nt mills, that 
(lid not sc'C' lit to come out like those assembk'd, and drive them out. When 
that message canu' to (Miie'f Bimson, and I was tlmre', Irom C/apt. Tracy, whe) 
was in the hall with the wlmle detc'ctive deparlment, I said. “Chief, Ihc're 
nevc'r was a plainer dc'claration of war issimd, and our lab' (Miii'f Croc'hl has 
tihva>s said in addressing his men that it is the dut> of the police to prevent 
trouble' rather than wait unlil trouble gets loo grc'at.” In otiu'r words, he 
eitc'd instincc's of imai patrolling at night, discoNering a man attempting to 
('idc'i or brc'ak in a place, that it is his duty to gc't the' man b*r tlu' h'ssc'r 
offc'iisc* rathc'r than to wait until he breaks in and robs llu' iilacc' and coiiu'S out 
and LO't liim. ilis chance's for reform is much ('asu'r and simph'r and more 
possible b\ rc'ason ot the h'sser charge', and it is oui‘ duty to prc'xe'iit crime'. 

The' chief, in answer to that tc'h'plauu' communication trom Cajdain of l>e- 
tc'ctiM'S Trac>, he proce'c'ch'd with the' dc'iaii t mc'ut to Turn Hall with ku'ut. 
Mosek'y. Hc''orde'rc'd me' to re'inain in tlic' house in charge'. 1 calle'd his atte*n- 
tion to' the' lact that Se'rgt Iticke'rt was thi're in charge', and tlu're' was practi- 
cally nobody in the' house* but the' doeu’ man, ek'sk' man, ami se'igeant, and the' 
assistant in r<'se'r\('. two (*mptv wagons I re'e'eixe'd a te'k'phoiu' nu'ssage' Irom 
'fiallic Ollie'e'i' McCulrk, possibly half an hour alte'i’ he' left the' hall, that two 
jelain-clothe's ele't('<‘t i vc's which we're' assigne'd that morning, rarela and Le*win, 
\shie‘h wais se'iit from d’urn Hall to folleew the crowd that wc'iit south to Cross 
Strc'i't and a i te'i-w ai els got inte) Mam Strc'e't, had toiine'd a ])re)ce'ssioii which 
the' chic'f had we'iit down to i>rewcnt al 'I'urn Hall with the' de'iiartnu'nt. 

It IS the' law in lirst ami se'coml c..is^ eatu's m this State' tliat no iirocc'sslons 
can jtarade' tlie* slre'e't without a ih'i iiiit Irom the' clue'f ol polie-e'. It is his duty 
ami his juelgment to know whehlicr it is lawlul, eer k'gal, or wise to have a 
parad •. He ne'M'r re'liise's anethmg that m a''lNe'el ami, of e-ourse they don't 
usuall.\ isk an,\ tiling unrc'asonable'. Jn this case' the'\ did not ask. 

T'hc' lirst nioining of the strike', as I say, tlie*y de'e lare'd w’ar the' tirst nioiai- 
ing. d'he'y put the' polu'e on Ihe'ir me'ttle. ami in my judgnie'nt that is the cause' 
of the suce'e*ss of the* peeiice'. Tlie'y I'e'idlZe' w lie're the'y ged oil at, as the ie'llow' 
says, lirst cra<*k out of the* box. 

And while they we're iiatu'ut in many case's 

Oh, when I aske'el (he* de'sk otlie.e'r to te'k'pheme that nie'ssage fiami Trallie* 
Othe'C'r McCuirk that the crow el ha<l be'gun marching in an organi/.eel boely up 
IMaiii Street toward Lake* View, teovarel l>oh(*rty’s, and the* rumor was that the'y 
we're* going to take' l>ohe'rt\'s among the creiwd, wh\ , 1 knew that I)ohe*rt>’s 
was closed down for that day, ami that was jiossibly a ruse' to have us think 
tliey we'iv not going t<' <lo anything in our eat>. And I realize'd that one, twei, 
or live minute's might make a lot of treudde*, bc'cause whe'u they go to mills 
and surround the'in, and there are* a few stone's thrown, their hanels become 
fc'arful —that is, they may ge't injure'd, and they elon’t want to be consiek'reel 
.scabs in the mill — out like a lot of she'e'p, eiuick. So it wais tei get quick action 
to pre've'iit an e'pidemie- like that tliat I tiae'el to ge't informatiem to the chief 
premqitly. ddie* de'sk sc'rgc'ant was unable to get Tiiim Hall. Tried on two oc- 
casions.' I thought possibly it might be some lU’c'arrange'el plan of the strikc'rs, 
through the teleiihone svste'ui. tei delay five minute's for damage, and I tried it 
myself, and I got Turn Hall without any dilhculty, and in order that they w'oulel 
not delay ami say that the'y could not find the chie'f or some otlicer, I said, 
“ Would Vou kindiy ste'p outside tlie door and ask an^y police'inan to come to this 
Vhone? This is Capt. McBride wants to spc'ak to them.” ('ai)t. Tracy hap- 
peiu'd to come to the iihone epiick. I told him of the* rc'port of Olficer MctJuirk, 
of the two of his men that he' had sent after the crowel, and he thought that 
they had everything under control down there', but I .said, “ (^ajitain, remembe'r, 
you have the'ui busy eknvn there, but you don't know what is happening up 
above. Your men are calling for lielp, that they are powerless to control the 
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mob. Wait until I consult the chief. Let me send you down tlie wagons; delay 
is dangerous. Just wait until I consult the chief.” He consulted the chief, and 
both wagons were siuit down, and the chief, with Sergt. Draper, and, I think, 
Sergt. Fitzpatrick, with wagons loaded, both wjigons loaded with men, went 
!ift(T the mob, and four mounted men who were mounted on horses wTre or- 
d(M-ed alaaid. They rushed up Main Street and they had gotten a half a mile 
distance before they came u[> wuth them. They had then stoned the Jansen & 
l*rt‘tzf(‘ld mill, and some of (hem ha<l jia.s.sed by the sutierinteiukait and the tw'o 
[)lain-clothes men, and (altered tla^ mill. The mob jeered ttu‘ police, hooted at 
them, insti'ad of d(‘sistlng or bnaiking up. So much .so tluit Sergt. Draper said 
to the chief, “Isn't it pridty near tim(‘ to get busy?” and the chief ordered 
them to charge and disjierse the crowd, and they disperscHl them wdth some 
effort. 

Of course, th(\v ran wJnai tlnw could and usc'd the baton on their backs. 

They Avill ti'II you about it tieing a piaicid’nl strike. To my mind, that wars 
the plaiiK'st (h^Iaration of war tliat waas ('V('r written, that they w'ould parade 
(h(‘ stnad in violation of law, and throw the people out of the wa>rks, which they 
alt(Mn[)(('d to do, until th<\v w(*r(‘ lUMwmiWd b.\ two auto loads of police. I wauild 
'iay, too, that tin' facilities that we had with automobiles was more than help- 
ful to us. Had it not Ihm'u for them we could not have gotten along. We could 
tU'Vi'r }ia\(' made tlu‘ tinua Ih'twavn the t(J('phone and the automobiles and the 
willingness of the men to work, is what madi' th(‘ thing successful. 

JJk'.v w('re (piite good and piaaciTid aftm* that for a couiilt' of w«'(>ks, and as I 
always (Maim tlu^y showaal llu'ir band what tlii'y int(‘nd(‘d to do to drivi* them 
out to w'alk the stnaMs th(‘ first morning. Now' wv have liad strikes biTore 
and I ha\e hi'cn 2SJ yiairs in th(‘ polna' busim'ss in this city, and I ha\e mwa^r 
S(‘en any siu'h tactics usial in any strikia Th(\v wmit out in a busiiu'ssliko way 
with just demands and fmal pianad’ul nnains and inlluenlial nu'ans, and oc- 
casionally W'heii agitators did come in — th(‘y onc(‘ did catch us wlieu we hadn’t 
any r(‘serv<‘ in the station hous(\ didn't know' tln're was going to h(‘ a mi'cting 
That is some 10 or 12 ,\(‘ars ago, jiossibly lo, but (hat hairned us a h'ssou to k(S'p 
on guanl. Tlu'y had the chnd' iiji on charg('s for not handling the situation 
coi'n'ctly. Th(' nuMi for the first month had to work jiraetically night and day 
and wau-e work('d out until tlu* commission gave us 10 men oil tlu' civil-siTvici' 
list. Thai is, the chief napu'sted those who had not good positions or w'ore 
willing to S('r\(\ that th(\v would be acci'pUsl first. So we had 10 of tlnmi. The 
ri'st w(T(' busily (‘iieagi'd at bolliu* miiploy iiumt, and tln^ri' was no guarantee how 
long th(' job w'ould last, and it was not a ithaisant oiue Thmi th(‘ commission 
empowei‘(‘d th(‘ child’ to hire 2r> oIIkt iikmi, and h(' aslosl the dilTmamt sm-giaints 
to suggi'st r('s])oiisihIe pi'ojih' to him, whi(li tlu'y did. He asiu'd me as well and 
at the time I real!\ c<»uldii’( giv(‘ him tlu' rianu' of Ji man that was out of wairk 
that I could think of that I could n'cemiiHUid. F>ut W(' got (he numiK'r and tlu'y 
did (ini' work, those spisdals -th<\v did tine, honi'st work and intelligent w'ork. 

(diairman Wm.sii. How' many wiaa' tlaua'? 

(’ai)t. M( r*uii)K. AVe had <alt<»g(‘ther OP doing night duty and th(\v assisted us 
in trying to lo'ep mobs from assaulting the worlo'rs around the mills or avetiu('s 
h'ading to flu* mills around about 7 o’clock in th(‘ morning; and (hen their 
s('rvic(\s weia; disiiensi'd with about 8 until tlu* sanu' (weniiig at 8 o’clock w'hen 
(law would go on night duty patroliiig tlu' city to guard the housi's. We had 
[lossibly during (In' striki' -IP to 5P housi's stoned biMonging principally to bosses 
and fK'opIe who workial, who had Ikhui thnsiteiusl by h'tti'r or by persons in 
nunilK'rs that they did not know' — mostly foreigners — that if tlu'y did not (h'sist 
from w'ork sonadhing would hap])('n to their familu^s. Tdiere were' some of the 
houses stoned live turn's — tiie same housi's. TIk'H' w(T(' IIk' tw’o Searing girls 
1iv(m1 on I\Iain Stnad, around Clay. 'Tlu'y were working, I think, in the Strange 
mill. They went to work ev('ry morning with the mob insulting tlHun and shout- 
ing at llK'in; ne\er s(o])p(‘d during the strik(‘, and their house was stoned five 
times. And stoning a housi' is one of the simph'st things to do wdthout being 
detected. An ordinary man can walk along with a f(wv stones in his pocket as 
though he w'i're on husim'ss, and in man.\ cases the police have lu'ard sounds 
and coiiH* back and there was no jiroof on the man who threw' it. He wms look- 
ing for lh(' man who threw (he stome He heard the noi.se as W('ll as the rest, 
so w'e couldn’t ])rov(' it ; couldn't prove that the stone in the hous(‘ had been in 
his poss(‘ssi(in and that he pulled it out of his pocket and hurled it. That was 
all there wais to it. 

Th(‘re w'(*re si'vernl bombs blown off at hou.ses and mills. I notice particu- 
larly, being on the night tour all the time, that bombs were always discharged 
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at night; -where we would have notice thnt a nuiuher were likely to break and 
wanted to go to work— they always start(‘d on Aton(la>— and* Sunday idght 
there would be a bomb go off in that neighborliood to t(‘rrify lliose not to go to 
work, and it would have its et‘t\‘ct. Some wen* \n Ilium, but ibere would bi' so 
many timid ones that would not. I told the chief of pohc(‘ in the midst r»f the 
strike that there oiurht to be 2,(KK) mililm in I’at(>rs(m. 11(‘ sa.\s: “\Vh\, we 
are able to handle the situation; have been able to cope with all tla> violations.*’ 
1 said, “Yes, but remembm* tiie tactics of the T. W. W. an' dillerent from the 
tactics of all other oraamzations in strikes, ami it is up to us to nu'ct llic re- 
fiuin'inenls and devi.se wa>s and means to protisd life and iiroperty a)ul to 
make it possible for any citizen to walk the .streets without being in'b'ai* and 
terror in iloing what lie chooses in a lawful manner.” Now, I said, “The jiri's- 
('iice of the militia on the diffi'pent coriu'rs would giv(' mon' hope to a pi'rson 
walking that he would tune sonu* iirotection, have sonu'liody to shout to or 
look to in ca.se of attack.” ’riie prc'Si'iice of the police, except in a terrible 
cro^^d and wla'ii tia're is only a small number of police, pn'\ents crime- pre- 
vi'uts trouble. 

'■Jhien they talk of thmn halls being closed. The ])rosecutor had a stenog- 
raplu'r by tlu' name of Sidm'.v Turm'r. It ^\as found absolutely lU'ci'ssary to 
have a slenograpla'r take nob's of the im'i'tings. bi'cause tla'V would phrase 
the si'utences diflerently by tlu' omission or addition of one or two words so 
as to make the thing si'cm reasonable so that tlu'v could gi't away with it — 
something ridiculous in the liiu' ol language. Tha' most horrifying language 
they could use ami evade the law \\as used. Of course to the vei-y intelligent 
man who thought that would not bav(‘ any very gn'ut (‘(feet on them; but the 
oi’dinarv fori'igner who would hear a man saving: “I wiiiit you to have a 
thousand men down on that i>i{*ket liiu' in tlu' morning — b(' tlu're in such force, 
or till' noon hour, that it will be impossibh' for ihosi' people to go into worlo, 
and if thev alti'iiipt to go in don’t h't tla'in in. Drive them away. If it is a 
distance w lu're they ari' on cars gid on tlu' car and slop the car lu'fore getting 
th('r(', and, if iieci'ssary, run the <‘ar ” Ami tla'ii ilu'y would say. “And wlu'n 
>ou go on that i)ick(‘t line” — it is md oiu' ol the agitators that w'ould say that, 
i)Ut all of tlu'm at difb'ri'iit turn's; (iiev dal not sav it at ew'ry meeting, but 
U) spur tlK'iu up occasionally when tlu'V were (piii'ting <low n, tw’o or three 
nu'i'tings a wei'k, or nunlx' two or ma\be one graml rallv In tlui w’ei'k — 
“ wdu'n >ou go on that luckid liiu' bi' sun' and havi' your gun. Ni'ver go with- 
out > mr gun.” That would be the wa> that it w’ould be impressi'd^ “And 
w'hen \''U get tlua'i' don’t forget to use \our gun.” And the poor ton'igiu'rs 
would 1 li look arouml to sih' the ])olic(' and si'o how they would stand for such 
things; and tlien the spi'aki'r would imll out tlu' dm' book and refer to that 
as the gun. but would n'peat it in a low voici', that that was tin' gun referred 
to, but h(‘ would not main' that too plain so that too manv tx'ople would un- 
derstand it in th(' right si'iise. All those things hail a demoralizing inlluence 
on the people and deslro\ed tlu'ir respect for tlu' law'; and instead of educating 
those poor eariu'st and hom'st foreigners thi'y were demoralizing them and 
making tlu' AnH'rican citizen look on them with disri'sjiect 

Now, then, thi'y started the strike. Tlu' pri'vious wi'ck it was di'cided that 
the striki' should start at 7 o’clock, 1 think, Tm'silay morning, Ih'bruary 20 . 
’The onh'i'S wi'ri' in the papi'rs issiu'd from the nu'i'ting. “You will all go to 
work in vour mills at 7 o’clock and at 8 h'avi' tlu' null and proceed in a body 
to your lu'ailquarters. Turn Hall.” Now, it has bi'cn our ('\perience from the 
llrst day with the complaints and it would si'cni like tlu' puriiosi' of that order 
was to give tla'in the legal rigid to lea\(' tlie mills in a large body the same as 
they would k'a\e a circus in a large body or a church in a large bodv; and 
then they w'ould not have the ])olice to kci'j) tla'in from s^'ri'iiading the mill and 
keei> it from being stoned, and which they di<k In oiu' morning we had si'veral 
telephone complaints of their serenading the mills, ami in only two cases in 
all the mills south of Market, by wliiih I mean from Lincoln Dridge to (’edar 
Long Bridge, all south of there the records <d' our men show that there were 
41 men — 44 peojile — that cana' out from work tla' lirst day of the striki' To 
my mind It did not show' that tlu'v w'anted to strike. It showed that tlu' 
leaders came here and di'dared a strike and adopted tactics to got tla'in out 
by this sort of methods and by serenading and holh'ring and throwing stones 
to intimidate the w'orki'rs. As quick as two or three leave the rest will all 
leave, because they don’t want to be considered scabs by staving. We have 
been warned by people working in the mill that if we stayed around there 
they would leave work; that they did not want to work in a mill which was 
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at night; -where we would have notice thnt a nuiuher were likely to break and 
wanted to go to work— they always start(‘d on Aton(la>— and* Sunday idght 
there would be a bomb go off in that neighborliood to t(‘rrify lliose not to go to 
work, and it would have its et‘t\‘ct. Some wen* \n Ilium, but ibere would bi' so 
many timid ones that would not. I told the chief of pohc(‘ in the midst r»f the 
strike that there oiurht to be 2,(KK) mililm in I’at(>rs(m. 11(‘ sa.\s: “\Vh\, we 
are able to handle the situation; have been able to cope with all tla> violations.*’ 
1 said, “Yes, but remembm* tiie tactics of the T. W. W. an' dillerent from the 
tactics of all other oraamzations in strikes, ami it is up to us to nu'ct llic re- 
fiuin'inenls and devi.se wa>s and means to protisd life and iiroperty a)ul to 
make it possible for any citizen to walk the .streets without being in'b'ai* and 
terror in iloing what lie chooses in a lawful manner.” Now, I said, “The jiri's- 
('iice of the militia on the diffi'pent coriu'rs would giv(' mon' hope to a pi'rson 
walking that he would tune sonu* iirotection, have sonu'liody to shout to or 
look to in ca.se of attack.” ’riie prc'Si'iice of the police, except in a terrible 
cro^^d and wla'ii tia're is only a small number of police, pn'\ents crime- pre- 
vi'uts trouble. 

'■Jhien they talk of thmn halls being closed. The ])rosecutor had a stenog- 
raplu'r by tlu' name of Sidm'.v Turm'r. It ^\as found absolutely lU'ci'ssary to 
have a slenograpla'r take nob's of the im'i'tings. bi'cause tla'V would phrase 
the si'utences diflerently by tlu' omission or addition of one or two words so 
as to make the thing si'cm reasonable so that tlu'v could gi't away with it — 
something ridiculous in the liiu' ol language. Tha' most horrifying language 
they could use ami evade the law \\as used. Of course to the vei-y intelligent 
man who thought that would not bav(‘ any very gn'ut (‘(feet on them; but the 
oi’dinarv fori'igner who would hear a man saving: “I wiiiit you to have a 
thousand men down on that i>i{*ket liiu' in tlu' morning — b(' tlu're in such force, 
or till' noon hour, that it will be impossibh' for ihosi' people to go into worlo, 
and if thev alti'iiipt to go in don’t h't tla'in in. Drive them away. If it is a 
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That afternoon they held their meeting in Italedon, where they are pretty 
near all Socialists, or those who are not are so few that they have very little 
to say ; that they can not say a thing— useless. They went up there and, as 
Mr. Scott would have you h(‘lieve, everybody in ILiledon was peaiadul ; there 
never was no trouble in Ilaledon. They have got one little i)oliceman there 
who they call a j)o!icenian. . He says there was no trouble, but h(‘ (iidn’t t(‘ll 
me that. He was continually handicapped; he could do nothing; they were all 
against him; and he was only one man; and whenc'ver dc'putles were ap- 
pointed they were all Socialists and attempted to lock up our deteclni's for 
being in that borough. 

On that afternoon the balls were closed they went up to that nu'cting. 
Tluu’e W('re su{)pose(t to be lo.tMlO, because tlu' closing of tlu‘ halls ma<l(‘ (juite 
a noise around; cri^atiMl (piite a lot ol hatiH'd and ill fielding among the workers; 
and they went U]> tlnu'e, 1 suppose, in great numbers to sih; what was liktdy 
to be the outcome of the ne\t move. 

The detectivi'S were ordered out of there by the councilmen, and the coumal- 
meii ordiM'cd tlumi to hx-k up Sergt. ]>lo>d for carrying a revolver. The st'r- 
geant said, “ I ha\(‘ alwa.\s i-arried that, as my rules call lor, and I will always 
cari-y it as long as I am a iiolieeman.” lie wemt to the mayor, and tlu‘ ma.>or 
told all th(‘ d{'tecti\('s that he would not guarantei' the safidy for thmr livi's 
tluM'e 10 inimUes. Tia're w'eri' stones thrown— a very large numbiu* of erowals 
to stai't a riot, apjiarently imrposely there, because the nu'etings were held on 
the ]mhlie strind and adjoining \acant land there. Nothing private ahout it. 
Anybody could walk there. You couldn’t sei* why tlu' ])olicemen for Pati'rson, 
who havi' rights and powm's to make arri'sjs lhr<»ughout the United Stall's 
when he has a warrant properly c('rtiti('d, had not tin' right to be there as w’ell 
as any pla(*(' I'lse, and tlu'ir ]mrpos(‘ in going tlu'ri' wais to guard the stenog- 
raplK'r, d’hey wx're going there to guard the rights of the people in regard to 
any business that was going <*n in our city, winch it was necessary w’e should 
k('(‘p in touch w ith. 

The chu'f wais eoinmunicati'd wdli and he ordered tlu'ui home. Tiu'y ('vi- 
dontly took tlx' rights of a ix'rson Ixang tlu're. Our chu'f — our old chuT — on 
many occtisions has told us that a piostitute has a p('rl«x*t right to walk the 
stia'els so long as tlu‘y Ix'havi' tlu'insoi vi's ; so has a hurglar. 

I didn't SCI' wh>' a polntamin liad not the right to protect a stenograiiher to 
take the ininuti'S (tf the imM'tmg, It tlu' ma>or of Ihilerson liad malen’d tlu'in 
out, it w'ould ha\e Ix'en in tlu' ])apers of lialv to-morrow’ morning and all over 
lh(' Un ltd States; that I l«'(‘l ipiite certain ahout. 

Now% UL regard to that riot down theng w Ik'U' this man from the tiU' w'orks 
W'as killed, or shot in the baok, in a litth' stori' at 132 Fifth Avenue, ahout hiK) 
fei't from the corner of Ihvi'r Stn'et, when' llu' cars run, and wlu're th(' mobs 
ass(*nibled in front of that saloon with a sto(»]) on it. There wu'rc some private 
detectives of O’Drien’s going to tlpit car Indwivn o ami d o’clock, as was their 
custom every night, Sunday imiiidi'd. AVhen llu'y reached tlu' corner the car 
had not quite ('ome. The crowd became so demonstrative and abusive and tired 
some missiU's they thought it wiser to g(» liaek to the Wt'idmann plant, tlu'lr 
headquarters, winch was about I.Odt) feet down the street. Tiu'y w'ent back, 
iiie crowal had gatlu'red, so a couple d('t('cti\es gathered, and somebody tele- 
jiioiu'd for the waigon and Si'rgt. Alsott canu' ilown with aliout 10 reserves and 
ch'uned the sidi'walks — apparently, the streets, A halt hour later those people 
from the w'orks that w'ere to go to watiii thost* Imuses were late. They thought 
everything wnis ejuiet, or seemingly so, but you could m'ver tell wiien it was 
quiet in that st'ctmii, becaiusi' tlu'y are all foreigners who live thi're — all 
Italians, and sonu* Polish down around the otlu'r eml, and some Hungarians 
and some Belgians. While they came bmiv with one of the O’Brien men — I 
think the otticer in (iiarge was called Dowd, a line, chwer, cool fellowg Sergt. 
Fitzpatrick, who kncAV liim, said he is a v('ry ilecent fellowg tin ex-policeman in 
Newark, who was dismissed from the seiw ice for drink, but otherwise was a 
fine otlicer, cool fellowg charitable, and careful. * 

Those crowds wx're afraid to go back to their w'ork and, of course, it was his 
duty to try and allay their fears. lie said, “ Boys, w'e will go up there and 
the chances are there will be no trouble, and to show you there won’t I wall 
go with you in such numbers as will be safe, get you on a car, and the car 
would tly along and they wmuld be reasonably safe.” 

They got them on the car, but lie told them going out, he said, ” Nowg don’t 
be afraid. I will be in the front, and if there is anybody gets any trouble, I 
will be the one to get it lirst, and when we put our two or three people on the 
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fine otlicer, cool fellowg charitable, and careful. * 

Those crowds wx're afraid to go back to their w'ork and, of course, it was his 
duty to try and allay their fears. lie said, “ Boys, w'e will go up there and 
the chances are there will be no trouble, and to show you there won’t I wall 
go with you in such numbers as will be safe, get you on a car, and the car 
would tly along and they wmuld be reasonably safe.” 

They got them on the car, but lie told them going out, he said, ” Nowg don’t 
be afraid. I will be in the front, and if there is anybody gets any trouble, I 
will be the one to get it lirst, and when we put our two or three people on the 
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Cupt. Mc IiKiDE. He was arrested at Haledoii Aveiuie. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that the only iduce? 

Ca[)t. M( r>iiii)K. CoiiiiiiK from the 

Mr. Thomp.son (interrupting). Is that the only plaeeV 

Capt. Me liiHDE. The only time 1 know of. 1 have that record here, the dale, if 
you wish it. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Weu’e any other people coming from th(‘ outside arrestetl? 
Aii.\ other people connee'ted with the strike on the part of the slrikei-sV 
(’apt. McliKiDE. Al that time? 

Mr. Thompson. Or at any time during the strike? 

Capt. MeliiHDE. Coming from the outside? 

IMr. dhioMPsoN. Yes. 

Chairman \V vlsh. For instance, were any persons arrested as th(\v got off 
triSins before tliey had given any expression at all? 

('ajit. DF'lhiiDE. No. 

('hairman Walsh. Was Mr. llaywoisl arrested at any time at the station? 
Capt. M( lliHDis. Oh, Ml', lla.vwood was ain*sted in Passaic once. 

('hairman Wai.sh. Where? 

('apt. McJhiiuE. in P.is>,aic, on a warrant, and taken by automobile or 
trolle>, 1 don't lememher Mhicli, to the county jail. I liiink by automobile. 
Chairman Walsh. Was it an olheer trom Palm-son that arri'sted liim? 

('apt. M( P>nii)E. 1 think so, with the assistance ot the oUicer in Passaic. 

Mr. Thomi'son, Ho jou know what the warrant was? What the charge wms? 
Ca])!. M< PiMDK. 1 don't know — hut 1 kmwv that they expected to mak(‘ a tm'- 
rihh‘ dcnmnsti at n»n at tlu* train when h(‘ was aria-sted, and to avoid that 
demonstration tla'y had him arresH'd in Passaic. The crowd was so disap- 
l)oiidi‘d tliey came down and seienaded us and startl'd a racket down in Ironl 
ol the jiolice station tliere, so mir men had to go out and disperst' them with 
the sticks. 

Mr. Thompson, It was trma tla'ii, tlu'V liad a Acarrant out tor his arrest? 

('apt MiPiiinr,. Yes, sir; it was in the papi-rs. 

.Mr. Thompson. Ho you know what the charge was at that time? 

Capt. M('P>un)E. I don’t recollect. 

Mr. Thoaipson. You don’t recollect? 

('ai»t. M( IhiiDL. No, sir. 

^Ir. Thompson, tt was something that had occurred before that? 

Capt. . k’PKiDE. Sona'thing that had oi-currc'd Ix'torc' that. Oh, yes; he w’as 
arrested ■; a warrant. 

Mr. Tho.h’son. J )o you know aik\ thing about th(‘ arrest of Kudoliih Katz? 
Caj)!, Me Pill DE. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson, d'hat was not during this strike? 

Capt. M( Pride. ])nring this stiike? 

Dir. U’hompson. Huriiig this strike'? 

Capt, McIiiHDE. No, sir; not during tlu' last strike' Mr. Katz had nothing to 
do with the strike tins time', as far as 1 knowx 

Mr. Thoaipson. You may te'll us, as lirielly as you can, C’aptain, about his 
arrest. 

Cajit. McPiude. T know' tliat lie* te'stilieel he're the othe'r morning that he was 
arresti'd by an othce'r, by Se'rgt. Nolan, wdiom he saiej is now dead, as lie 
alighted from the car on Clay Stre*e't. lb' said he was railroaded for six 
months without a trial, or without a formal charge'. 1 am le>e)king feir the 
date. I find on euir hoeiks, anel I receillect the time, that he was arrested by 
William Tayleir insteaet of Sergt. Neilan, anel the complaint was made by 
William Taylor. He said he no seieme'r alighted eilf the' car than he wms 
grabheel. He simok haneis with one man, as i unele'rstoeiel his testimony, and 
Avas arre'Sted. Otlie'e*!' Tayleir saw him say to the* e-reeAveis of pe'ople, “Don’t gei 
into Avork ’’ after getting on the car. “Don’t ge) intee Avork ; there is a strike 
there.’’ The people coniplaine'el to him tlu^y were weirking in the main, because* 
in that Reinhart mill, anel tlie-y Avere ne»t ein strike. Some of the firms Avere 
on strike anel others were not. A hit of iK'eiph; elhl not want to be anneiyeel, 
but, of course, they Avaiite'el tliemi all out. The third jierson that ceunplained — 
Officer Taylor went and arrested him. I am just looking for that date. I 
have it here somewhere. 

“ Rudolph Katz, May fP, 1912, at 7 a. in. Arre^sliNl by Officer William 
Taylor, near the Reinhart mill, Clay Street, c'hargeel as a elisorelerly persein.’’ 
He Avas given six nuinths in the county jail. He Avas tried before (he recorder, 
and Officer Taylor told me that there w^us witnesses testified, and the trial 
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lasted nearly half an hour, and there was a great demonstration in front of 
the police station before and after the time. 1 will say, though, in justice to 
Mr. Katz, that in Mr. Katz strike, in my judgment, it was a very peaceful 
strike. 

Mr. Thompson. Did he servi* six months, Captain? 

(^•ipt. Mc’IlumK. No. sir; he did not; he did not serve half of the time, 
lie preached p(‘a(*e all of the time. It was my duty as sergeant of police at 
that time to l)(‘ assigiunl to th(‘ diffenmt halls when I was on nights, and 
Sergt. (k)yle, who would he on the opposite shift, we took one night on as patrol 
sergeant. 

Mr. '^Phompson. T>id lie serve over two months? 

C\‘ipl. McltKiDK. 1 think h<‘ served nearly three months. But he preached 
peace and «iuieliu‘ss and to keej) aw'ay from the mills. 

Mr. ^rHOMPM)N. That is all I have, ('aptain. 

(Muiirman Walsh. That is all, thank you, (tajdain. 

('all tlu' next. 

Caiit. M( Bride. l\[r. Chairman, I luive the number of arrests here that was 
arresteil. Thi' numher is (piite ditTcnuit from wdiat I S(M‘ given. The total 
numher of arn'sts h(T(‘ is t wamty-tliree hiindreii and something. 

('hairnian Walsh. It is Just on one page, is it? 

Capt. McBride. <)n a separate slip hy itself. 

(.'hairman Walsh. lUaid it into the record. 

(tai)t. McBride. Arrests during the stri!u‘ of 1013: Feliruary. 110; March. 3S1 ; 
April, 028; May, 501 ; June, 374; July, 245; total, 2,338. 

Chairman Walsh. That just refers to disturbances growing out of the 
strike? 

Capt. McBride. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Thompson. I will call Mr. Deyoe. 

(No respon.se.) 

Capt. McBhide. I would like to state, Mr. Katz’s case is still pending; it is 
not tinished yet. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. LOUIS MAGNET. 


Mr. Thompson. Will you give us ^oiir nam<‘ and address and your occupation? 

Mr. Macnk'I'. Louis Magnet , 8.53 Market Slr('<4, Bat(*rsoii, N. J. At th(‘ pri'siMit 
tiuie a silk ribbon weaver. 

Mr. Thompson, ilow' long ha\t‘ you h(‘en a silk ribbon weaver here? 

Mr. Mac.nlt. On and off for about 22 >ears. 

Mr. Thompson. About 22 ycRirs? 

Mr. Maonet. I (lid not follow np IIh' op('ration <‘ontiiiuousl\ . 

Mr. Thompson. W(U’e you engaged in that occiipaiion during the strike? 

Mr. Maonef. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. WJiere did you wmrk then? 

Mr. Macnei'. Swet'iK'y <5>., silk-rihhon manulaclurei-s. 

Mr. Thompson. W('re you out on a strike? 

Mr. Magnet. 1 was. 

Mr. Thompson. Wluui did you go out ami wdieii did yim return to work? 

Mr. M vGNE'r. As near as iiiy memory si'iwc's m<\ it was about the fourtli or 
fifth day afK'r tlu^ strike was lirst dcclan'd, and J remained out upward of 
five months or more 

Mr. Thompson. Wluit wms the eause, as you loolv at it, for this strike? And 
what were the eonditions uikUt which tin' workers gem'rally worked? 

]\Ir. Magnet. Well, in iny oiiiiiion, Dr. McBride came as nearly stating the 
immediate eause of the strike as any otlmr person wdio has thus far takim 
tin' stand. 

You will I'cim'inlx'r In' stall'd it was diu' to some of the manufacturers ri'- 
ducing the wages and demanding an inenmse in the production of the weavers 
and otlier worki'rs in tlu' silk mill, (‘te., and so on. That is a faiT. (5f course, 
the niannfactun'rs Ihemsi'lves from their own statmnents, they brought about a 
deplorable eomhlion in llu* markid, diu' to wdiat many of th(‘ui ti'rm cut- 
throat competition. And in ordm* to realize profit, which is the main ohji'ct 
in going into busiiu'ss, they w'ould come hack and reduce the wages of their mn- 
ployees, or they wouhl demand an increased production which the weavers were 
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lasted nearly half an hour, and there was a great demonstration in front of 
the police station before and after the time. 1 will say, though, in justice to 
Mr. Katz, that in Mr. Katz strike, in my judgment, it was a very peaceful 
strike. 

Mr. Thompson. Did he servi* six months, Captain? 

(^•ipt. Mc’IlumK. No. sir; he did not; he did not serve half of the time, 
lie preached p(‘a(*e all of the time. It was my duty as sergeant of police at 
that time to l)(‘ assigiunl to th(‘ diffenmt halls when I was on nights, and 
Sergt. (k)yle, who would he on the opposite shift, we took one night on as patrol 
sergeant. 

Mr. '^Phompson. T>id lie serve over two months? 

C\‘ipl. McltKiDK. 1 think h<‘ served nearly three months. But he preached 
peace and «iuieliu‘ss and to keej) aw'ay from the mills. 

Mr. ^rHOMPM)N. That is all I have, ('aptain. 

(Muiirman Walsh. That is all, thank you, (tajdain. 

('all tlu' next. 

Caiit. M( Bride. l\[r. Chairman, I luive the number of arrests here that was 
arresteil. Thi' numher is (piite ditTcnuit from wdiat I S(M‘ given. The total 
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Capt. McBride. <)n a separate slip hy itself. 

(.'hairman Walsh. lUaid it into the record. 

(tai)t. McBride. Arrests during the stri!u‘ of 1013: Feliruary. 110; March. 3S1 ; 
April, 028; May, 501 ; June, 374; July, 245; total, 2,338. 

Chairman Walsh. That just refers to disturbances growing out of the 
strike? 

Capt. McBride. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Thompson. I will call Mr. Deyoe. 

(No respon.se.) 

Capt. McBhide. I would like to state, Mr. Katz’s case is still pending; it is 
not tinished yet. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. LOUIS MAGNET. 


Mr. Thompson. Will you give us ^oiir nam<‘ and address and your occupation? 

Mr. Macnk'I'. Louis Magnet , 8.53 Market Slr('<4, Bat(*rsoii, N. J. At th(‘ pri'siMit 
tiuie a silk ribbon weaver. 

Mr. Thompson, ilow' long ha\t‘ you h(‘en a silk ribbon weaver here? 

Mr. Mac.nlt. On and off for about 22 >ears. 

Mr. Thompson. About 22 ycRirs? 

Mr. Maonet. I (lid not follow np IIh' op('ration <‘ontiiiuousl\ . 

Mr. Thompson. W(U’e you engaged in that occiipaiion during the strike? 

Mr. Maonef. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. WJiere did you wmrk then? 

Mr. Macnei'. Swet'iK'y <5>., silk-rihhon manulaclurei-s. 

Mr. Thompson. W('re you out on a strike? 

Mr. Magnet. 1 was. 

Mr. Thompson. Wluui did you go out ami wdieii did yim return to work? 

Mr. M vGNE'r. As near as iiiy memory si'iwc's m<\ it was about the fourtli or 
fifth day afK'r tlu^ strike was lirst dcclan'd, and J remained out upward of 
five months or more 

Mr. Thompson. Wluit wms the eause, as you loolv at it, for this strike? And 
what were the eonditions uikUt which tin' workers gem'rally worked? 

]\Ir. Magnet. Well, in iny oiiiiiion, Dr. McBride came as nearly stating the 
immediate eause of the strike as any otlmr person wdio has thus far takim 
tin' stand. 

You will I'cim'inlx'r In' stall'd it was diu' to some of the manufacturers ri'- 
ducing the wages and demanding an inenmse in the production of the weavers 
and otlier worki'rs in tlu' silk mill, (‘te., and so on. That is a faiT. (5f course, 
the niannfactun'rs Ihemsi'lves from their own statmnents, they brought about a 
deplorable eomhlion in llu* markid, diu' to wdiat many of th(‘ui ti'rm cut- 
throat competition. And in ordm* to realize profit, which is the main ohji'ct 
in going into busiiu'ss, they w'ould come hack and reduce the wages of their mn- 
ployees, or they wouhl demand an increased production which the weavers were 
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there were a small part of the workers who were satiKSflod, but they were what 
we term as favorites. For example, take 25 weavers, all equal in their ability 
to i)ro(luee a j^iven amount of work in a j;iveu time; out of that 25 there may 
be 10 or 12 who would be eontiuually workinj; in j^ood and bad times, in busy 
and dull times. Now, naturally, tho.se vvmrkers liad no f^reat ^ievaneo. When 
dull times would o(*<*ur, many of the workers would be laid off, but some would 
invariably be (unployiMl eontinuously. Naturally, they had no ^n‘ie\anees. 

Mr. Thompson. Would the strike have oeeurre<l, in your opinion, if the work- 
(TS In the difl'er(Mit mills had bcvn organized and had had eonmiitli^es who couhl 
have approached the employers in order to ne^mtiate for thinj^s which they 
Muinted, and in order to take up the Krievanc(*s which the pc'ople mi;;ht have 
had? 

Mr. Magnet. 'IMiat is the deplorabh* condition in which we found the workers 
of the city of Paterson. Thmr aiiathy, their indifference, their disn'pini of 
their own inli'rests is, in a ^n-eat nuuisure, r(‘sponsihIe for tlu* condition lh(\\' 
found tlieinselves in or did Iind thmnsi'lves in up to the time of the strike. 1 
think if the workiu’s liad been organized, thi‘ condition of thin;j:s would ha\e 
been quite difterent. I don’t think we would have witnessed any such spi'c- 
tacle as the {^eiunail striki‘ that we had tliroujj:hout the city of Pati'rson last 
year. The workers in the city of Paterson, and I presume for tlu‘ most pari 
it is so all over lli(‘ country, seemed to concern themselves more aliout other 
thinjis than they do alx/Ut their own immediate material wi'lfare. And if tlu' 
workers — wliiie T have* the oiiportunity I want to say it-— unless the workers 
of the city of Pat(‘rson are working to a realization that it is absolutely iu‘C(‘S- 
sary for them to study their own interests as the (.‘inployiM* studu's his, w(‘ shall 
be visited periodically with such scenes and such aflairs as the ;;(Mi(‘ral strike in 
the city of Paterson last year. As I said, 1 r(*peat, had the workers been 
orgafilziHl, I don’t think there would have Ixon a ^nuieral strike in the city ol 
I’aterson. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Ohairman. 

(Chairman Waesh. Are you working; now% Mr. Maguet? 

Mr. Magnet. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Magnet. C. E. Miller Manufacturing ()o. 

Chairman Walsh. Have' you Ixon a nnuulxu* of any organization of mil' 
employees? 

Mr. Magnet. In that shop or in any shop? 

(’hairman Walsh. In any shop? r>id you (wau* belong to a union of your 
craft ? 

Mr. Magnet. 1 have; I belonged to two or thno. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a member of a union now? 

Mr. Magnet. I am not. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you prior to tin' strilo*? 

Mr. Magnet. No. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The Paterson strike? 

Mr. Magnet. No, sir; 1 had been out of the trade for a certain length of 
time up until four months pnwious to the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. And you were a member of no organization at the tiim* 
of the strike? 

Mr. Magnet. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What mill wTre you in at the time of th(‘ strike? 

Mr. Magnet. 1 worked for the Sweeix'y Silk Ribbon Manufacturing Co. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you go out wiien tlx' rest of the men wiuii out? 

Mr. Magnet. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you remain out while it was on? 

Mr. Magnet. Yes, sir. 

(diairrnan Walsh. Did you take part in the strike itself, in the wuiy of 
making spi'cches or things of that sort? 

Mr. Magnet. I rlid. 

Chairman Ws.lsh. In a general wmy? 

Mr. Magnet. In a general waiy. 

Chairman Walsh. And catered to the soliilarity of the wmrkers in the 
strike? 

Mr. Magnet I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you meet wdth any of the conference committees that 
have been spoken of here, the citizens’ committee appointed hy the mayor or 
any of those? 
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Mr. Magnet. I met with two committees that I recollect. One was the 
alclermanic committee, and I think one was a citizens’ committee. I am not 
quite sure. 

Chairman Walsh. So that it may he fairly said that you were on the side 
of the workers in the stru^^Lde whde it was j^oinK on? 

Mr, Magnet. Yes, sir. 1 championed their cause. I thought it was a just 
cause. I addressed i)uhlic nusdings for ahout two motdhs or more. 

Chairman W\Lsn. What, if any, i>lan ^\ould you have, from the standpoint of 
the work(‘r to-day, to pre\ent the recurrence of such conditions as you had 
her(' in Paterson? 

]\Ir. Maienet. M'ell, of course, fundamentall.\ W(' must first discover the 
causes of thesi* ciinllicts hidwi^en catutal and labor. 

Chairman Waish. On this jiartnailar proiiosition you have a pronounced 
opinion as to th(‘ cause, and have stated it? 

Mr. M KfiNET. I ga\e the inimediatt‘ caus(> of tht* last strike. 

Cliairnian ^VAl sii. Th<‘ immiMliate causi'? 

Mr. Magnet. Yi's, sir. 

(Mmirman AValsh. Do you think there has t<> )»e s^mu* change in funda- 
iiKMitals? 

Air. Magnet. I am positively couMnced ol that 

(’liairnian Walsh, lirietly, in wlut resixst? 

Mr. Mvgne'I'. AVell, it wouhl siami that tlu' cause of all strikes, or nearly all 
striK'es, IS a contlict of matmial inter<*sts hetweiai th(' worker and the employm*. 

(Miairman Walsh. Express it broadly, in what way, please? One side or 
the otlu'r trying to get 

Mr. Magnet. In that both sides are always striving for a larger share of the 
work that tlie working class proiUieiMl. 

(hiairninn W'm.sh. What change, then, in fundamentals, in your opipion. 
Would thi'ia^ huv«‘ to he hi'fon* the mattiu* eould hop»‘ to he adjusted? 

Mr. Mvgnet. Well, we \\ould ha\(' to rmnove the cause. Since, as I have 
said, tlie fnndani(Tdal cause is a (h'sha^ of both paiiies to obtain a larger and 
larg(*r shari' of tlu* sum total of tin* wi'alth jinMlueiMl. we must make it so or 
liave a condition of affairs where the wisilth pro<luc(‘r shall rcceivi* tin* full 
])i‘oduct of his labor. 

(Miairman Walsh. And tiiat you think, tlum, would reiiuire a fundamental 
chaiigi' in the pr<‘sent system? 

Mr. 1\I \GNET. Pndouhtedly. 

(Mmo.naii Waish. Short of that, i'^ it \oiir ak'a that anything can he 
done? 

Mr. Magnet. Oh, >es; T think a great d(*al i-an he- dom*. 

(Miairnain Walsh, AVhat? 

Mr. MACiNEi. Wliili* w'(‘ an* going throngli that transitory pi'riod. 

(Miairman Walsh, WMmt would you say nnglit he done to better conditions 
and prevent a recurrence of trouble liki* that wbieb transpired li(*ro in Pater- 
son? 

Mr. IMagnet. As I iiave said. 1 tldnk tin* wNirkcrs must awaken to a riTillza- 
tion of the fact that they must study their owai interests, and then wMien a 
dilliculty shall ariso hetw(*(*n tliem and their employm's they can discuss and 
argue the matter in iiand in an intelligent manner. And if, for instance, due 
to the law^ of eoiiqu^t itioii, a reduetuai in wagos is necessary — and often! inii's 
I iK'liove it is — the mannlaidurer or the emptoyi'i* iirodneing the facts to ])ro\e 
his stat(*nients, there is only one tiling for tlie worker to do, and that is sub- 
lint to the reduction, and then he is taught all (lie more foreilily tlie liopeless- 
iiess of his condition under tlie jin'sent system or ordi'r of things. 

(Miairman AN'alsh. And then, on tlic otlier hand, w lien it is lieiieved by the 
work'«*r tluit the wag<* is too low" 

Mr. Magnet. TIkmi he will (‘nd<*avor as lM*st lu* can and circumstances will 
permit to convince his employer that lie slionid raise liis wages. 

(Miairman Walsh, Can he do it individually, do you tliink? 

Mr, Magnet, (Mb, mr. I don’t look for an individual regeneration. 

(^hairman Walsh. He would have to have, then, in your opinion, some sort 
of an organization? 

Mr. Magnet, Undouiitedly. As I said iiefore, I consider that tlie wmrkers 
liave neglected their interests consideraiily by not forming an organization, and 
by having an organizatmii w'lien dilYerences arise tliat they could go before 
rheir emfiloyer, state tlieir grievances, argue them, and come to a jieaeeful and, 
under the circumstances, a satisfactory settlement of tlie difliculty. 
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(Miainnnn Walnti. In tlir nit'antiino, if you can state it briclly, because we 
are bian^j: a little <*row<1e(l for time now, ami you bave said wbat you had to 
say V(‘ry concisidy, what would Ik' >oiir nuains of brm;,dn^^ about ibis funda- 
mental change wliicli jou claim to be ruM-essary Ixd'ore justice can be estab- 
lishe<] ? 

Mr. Magnet. Weil, as I said, a threat deal could be done while we are niarch- 
in/^ in that direction. 

(hiairman AValsh. I nu'an to reach tlie ultimate ;;oal? 

Mr. Magnet. Well, 1 would .su;j:Mest, as the tirst st(‘p, as a palliative to the 
piT'smit 

(diairman Walsh. Now, I am afraid you did not umh'rstaiid me. You say 
there imisl be a fundaimudal change in our system. How do you propose to 
develop a s.\stt'm to bnn'^ about that chan^a'? 

Mr. Ma(;m/i'. oh, throimh the ballot. 

(Chairman Walsjt. Throu.eh the ballot? 

Mr. Maonli'. Yes, sir. 

(diairman Wm.sh. That is all, thaidc you. 

Mr. MAf.NE’r. I wouhl lik(‘ to add, with your pernds.sion 

(diairmaii AVai.su. Certainly. 

Mr. Magnet. As a numMly, as a palliative for the present condition of af- 
fairs, that tlu' mi.a< ( immt of a lAsh'ral eiudil-hour law, applicabh' t(» (‘very man, 
voman, and child throimhoiit the country, would be oiu' (d tin* most ('tU'ctive 
means to reli(‘V(‘ tin* couLG'sti'd labor market and j'emu’ally to relieve the con- 
dition of th(‘ worki'rs throughout the country. 

TESTIMONY OF REV. DR. ANTHONY H. STEIN. 

^^r. Thowi'son. IM(‘a.s(‘ ^i\(‘ us your name and addr(‘ss. 

Hr. S'lEiN. Anthon.\ 11. Sl(‘in; IIP Rner SIteci, I’aP'r.son, N. ,1. I am r(‘(‘lor 
of (MU’ La(l.\ of Lourd(‘s, Itoman Catladic (’hurch. 

Mr. Tho-MI'son W(‘r(‘ ,\(»u in Paterson at (he time of th(‘ strike a year iv^ol 

Dr. Stein. Yes, sir 

Mr. Thomi'Son. Hlliciatinu' th(‘n as n'ctor? 

Dr. Si’EiN’. Y(‘s, sir 

Mr. TijOxMC.sos. At that tim(‘ did you tak(' an inter(‘St in the s(rik(‘? 
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Mr. Thomi'son. And did .^ou form a committee of clera.Mmai to se(' what 
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Dr. S'lEiN. \’es. 
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^\'e dia'W' ui> a litth' adpidication and w(‘ pia'smiti'd that — I read it at tlu' (‘on- 
ference that niaht in tlu* hia;h .school, d'he substance of it was simply this: 
That the strike that was hal by na'ii wlio advocatiai hiwh'ssm'ss and anarchy 
was foredoomed to failure; that w’O jilaced ourscdvi's on public rc'cord for 
justice betw(‘(Mi all men at any cost. We calk'd upon the manufacturers to 
nu'et their employc'es in a .si)irit of fairness, and w(' su}?Kest('d, as a jiri'sent 
HK'aiis of K'ottintt <>ut of the dilli('ulty, a Federal or State jirolx-— I forg(‘t which 
it was, as we W('r(' di.scussin;; the tw’o. 
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Dr. Stein. K was lorim'd, perhaps, in March. 

Mr. Thomi'son. A fow’ weeks or a month after the strike had started, or 
sooner ? 

Dr. Stein. About a month. 

Mr. d'lToMi’soN. Along about the latter part of Murcli? 
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Dr, Stein. This oonuiiittoe also AvaittMl llic inaiiiifHCtiirors in mooting' 

assembled, and we ask«Ml them to m<‘e( a eonnmttee of ilie workers, d'lns tiu' 
inniuifaeliirers’ association refnscMl to do, on the ^n-ound liiat tlie workers at 
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and we concluded that they could not meet the workers under the auspices of 
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that they had no riu^ht to arrive at any .settleuuMit with the (unplovers, (won 
tlioupdi we should arranp^e a conrermice, yd llu'y would luivt' to submit the 
matter to shop cominil t(H\s, and so on, under tlunr own— under tlu' domination, 
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Dr. S’l'EiN. W(‘ had siwiaail; ^('S, sir; but in no cas«‘ would thi' num vvlio 
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h('lp('rs, and wi'avers and bioad siHv iia'ii, and ribbon weavi'is. The d>('rs. for 
instanci', said that thi' woik hours wi'ia' too lon^r ; and wt' mtrt'ed absolutely 
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j'very w'ord la' spoke, savina:, of coursi', that latti'r part when there was a ipies- 
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jiulpmi'iit of this inatti'r. 'J'liere I am not (|ualit‘a'd. I rather fi'el that tla? 
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Mr. Thompson. I think W(* will apaa'i* with you on that. Wla'ii you m<*t with 
the worki'rs and they would tell you that tla'ir shop committi'es onl.v had ]>ow(*r 
to tak(' inatti'i’s up with ('ach shop, was tla* suppi'stion nnaU* to tla* inarniiac- 
t urers that tla'y take up with tla* commilti'i’S of the shops, and did tla* manu- 
faduri'i’s say tliey wouhl ua*(*l tla* committi'es or not? 

Dr. Stein. Tla* nianufacturi'i’s said to us -to our committia^ — Unit tlie na'ii 
went out without making any di'inaial, that lla'v simjily h'ft tla'ir looms and left 
their work and that tla'y gave no ri'ason for it ; and (*ons('(iU(*nt ly that thi'y 
would not deal with them until they came back to thosi* looms and to tla'ir 
work. Then they would listen to their gru'vances and do tla* best they could 

So far as tlie vvagi'S w’ere conceria'd, they said tla*y could not pay any great(*r 
wuiges ; and that is oia* of the r(*asons why vv(* thought if a probe could la* had 
it would he a good thing to probe into the llnancial condition of tla* silk world, 
to tind out whelher, according to the (*stimat(*s of justice and (*quity in that 
business, more wages could be iiaid or not. 

]\lr. Thomj’son. How many tim(*s did you meet, if you remember, with the 
employers? 

Dr. Stein. We met twice with tliem. Of course, they w'cre very firm in their 
detm-mination that the men should come hai'k lirst and deal with them, and 
we felt that we had no moral right to interfere with that n'lpiest. 
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Mr. Tiiomivson. I)i<l you jjjet the Impression that when tliey said they wouhl 
deal with their own men after they came hack, tliat they would deal with 
them as an or^,mnizaH<m to a committee, or deal with tliat committee, or did 
you get any imi)ression as to that? 

Dr. Stkin. 1 got no impression definitely, because I never sought any absolute 
Information. 

Mr. 'rnoMPsoN. Wa.s tlau'C' any talk in any of these comniitte(' meetings In 
reference to deaiing with organizations of wmrkingmen ? 

Dr. S'l'KJV. Y(‘s ; our comimttia* advocati'd in th(‘ high-school meeting, at the 
conference hc'ld th(‘r(\ that the silk workers of Palm-son, at that time and for 
the purpose then uiid(*r ( onsideration, sfiould hind th(Mus(‘lv(‘s together umUa- 
th(‘ leaiiership of I’atm-son w'orkers, and that then we w-oiiid stand behind them 
strongly and ask tlie manufacturers again to listcMi to tluMii in tliat w-ay witli 
tiH' I. W. \\\ eliminatiMl. 

Mr. Thompson. Was ther(‘ any exiiression of opinion on behalf of tlie man- 
ufacturers in regard to that question at that meeting? 

Dr. Stkin. Mo, sir. 

Mr. 'I'fioMPsoN, Do you know^ wladlim* or not the (‘ondilion of the workers 
here genm’aily lias Ikhmi lu‘lp<‘d sinc(‘ the strike? 

Dr. S’l'KFN. I think it has, but not bia*aiis<‘ of the strike. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you still feel about the organization of the w'orkers as 
>011 did tlieii? 

Dr. Stein. I bi'lievi* that th(‘ w-orki'rs should be organized; that tln-y should 
ha\e unions. I alisolutely belnwe in it. 

Mr Thompson. 'What, in your ojnmon, if you car<‘ to state, was the cause 
of the industrial unn^st which hal to llu‘ strike and led to the coming here of 
th('S(‘ pm’sons from tin- oiitsidi'? 

Dr. Stein. In this striki- in I’atm-son? 

Mr. Thompson. V<*S’. 

Dr. Stein. Just what Mr. Magmd said. There is no us(‘ of repeating it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. 'riioMPsoN. Is there' anything more' that you wouhl like to sa> ? 

Dr. Stein. AVell, in listeming to all tin' witiu'.s.si's here', 1 w'as vi'ry much sur- 
prised to liear some witni'.s.ses ass('rt that tlu-re was no disorder in the city. 
There was disorder — sad disonU'r— ami I would not bi' iloing my duty, 1 think, 
as a sort of moral custodian of the nty if I did not say that I believe tliat the 
civil authorituN conseic'iit loiisly did thmi- duty, and untllnchingl> did it, and did 
it with a great de*al of wisdom, 

Mr. Chairman, tliat is all 1 have to say. 

Mr. Thompson, ddiat is all 

Chairman W.-vesh. That is all; thank you, T>r. Stein 

(Witness excuseel.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN W. FERGUSON. 

]Mr. Thompson. iMr. Fi'i-giison. give us your name. 

I\Ir. Feiuh'son. Jolin \\'. Fe'rguson, 

Mr. Thompson. And your addn'Ss. 

Mr. Feuouson. IIoii.se or biminess? bVd Markot Street is iny biminess address 
and 421 Twe'lfth Avenue my honu' addre.ss. 

Mr. Thompson. And >our business. 

Mr. Feughson. Fnginee'i-ing and building contractor. 

Mr. Thompson. TTow' long liave you been a r('sid(‘nt of Palers(m? 

Mr. FEKorsoN. Since LS84. 

Mr. Thomp.son, Wi-re you la-n' in Paterson during the strike last year? 

Mr. Feiigitson. I was; yi's, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. At that lime did >ou form any o[)inion as to the method and 
w'ay of handling thi' strike or as to tin- attitude of the parties — the employers 
and <‘1111)1 oyees? 

Mr. Ferguson. I don’t think I did. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you form any opinion as to the organization called 
I. W. AV.? Ah)U know wiiat I mean? 

Mr. Ferguson. I know- what >011 mean. I have an opinion of the I. W. W. ; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. AVell. during that strike' did you have a talk with Mr. Fitch, 
w’lio sits here at my right hand, or do you reiiu'mber? 

Mr. Ferguson. I don’t remember that I did. 
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I)nsf, iiiiforlunatoly, tlio l(‘a(l(Ts ^)f orpjanizod labor Iiavo boon wliat you might 
oall llio pngriaoious or tho ligliting olomont, and I must say, ovon ay an om- 
l»loyor, lliat that was nooi'ssary to gcd ^\hat thoy havo gotton in (he past. I 
think' in many doiiartmonts, man> branches, of employment to-day the leaders 
(»f some unions — many of the loaders — have reached a more conservative basis, 
and they look more that their interests and (hat of tlie employers could lie 
(onsidorod similar and allied. And I am very glad to say that I believe the 
onifiloyoi'S have gotten a diKoront \io\v of the relationship between theniselvs 
and the worlving ]h'(>]> 1(*. 1 think the larger the employer, the larger the cor- 

])oration, th(‘ niori' tlc'y see it irom that standyioint, Ix'causi' it is I'litiri^ly an 
economic jiroposit ion, iK'cause if the emiiloyee is .satisfied and contented and 
lias pleasant surroundings and a good place to work he is going to do more 
and accoinj)lish inori^ and bring more busiiu‘ss (o the employer than he V'ould 
if he was working undm* harassing conditions or coixlitions lu‘ would like to 
g(‘t away troin hut c.iii luh b('c;un>(‘ tlu'i'e is no otla'i* ]»lac(' for (MiiploynuMit. 

Mr. Thomcson. Do .\ou think that in that n iew' the ('niplo.\er takes' into con- 
si(I(‘ral ion tlu' cpiestion of organization? 

Mr. Fekoi'son. I do; yi's. 

Mr. Tho.mcso.n. You do? 

Mr. Ihau.rsoN. Yes. i eiujiloy union labor almost exclusively, and I have no 
trouhU' with tlunu. lint 1 will tell you 1 rankly troiu jiast ('Xpinaenci* the I'ni- 
])lo\ers — I am speaking of the smaller oni's — tlK-y will mak(‘ agreements with 
tlK‘S(‘ organizations, and they wall be breaking them the next morning; in fact, 
before they can gii dowaislairs th(\\ ai(' trying to lind a way to break them. 

Mr. h'lioMPsox. That is, th(‘ (mijiloyersV 

Mr. li aorsoN. \(‘S. iiu' workmen, as a rul(‘, desire to live up to them. 
iii(‘r(‘ are a giamt many workmi'n in the skilhMl tradics that are members of 
the union Ix'caiisi* that will gi\e them the least trouble; and thc'ri' are many 
union l(‘a(l('rs that I n'sjH'ct ami know' wa^ll and admln^ for tlair broad- 
mindiMlness; and 1 Ininwi* that the relationship Ixiweim the emjiloyers and 
the worknum through jiroin'r organizations is improving, and improving 
materially. 

I\rr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. CMiairman. 

(iiairman Walsh. Mr. iMU’gimon, apjianmtly from what >ou liave sanl hi're 
ami what you (Widmitly said to Mr l'it<h lla* (o<'ling had bei'onu' \o\'y intimso 
lu'i'e on both sides, had it not, as the strik(‘ iirogri'ssi'd? 

Mr. Ferguson. It had ; yes. 

(.'hairman Waish. It had. And tiie workers bit that they should be allowed 
to organize in their owm W’ay with tluir own leaders; and tlu' emiiloyius and 
what might b(* called the disinterested citizenship thought that tlu' bringing 
in of jiersons from ontsid<‘ was not only comlm ive to industrial chaos but 
threateiK'd the juiblic wiifare? 

Mr. Ferguson. I think so. Hut we hml the (‘xperiem*(‘ of i.awriaice in front 
of us. 

(iiairnian. M alsh. Yes; that is wiiat T say 

Mr. Ferguson ( intiuTutiting). Xow', the workm's themselves — the majority 
of tlKun, as far as I could hairn it — -were not tiri'jiariHl to strike — did not want 
to strike. F>ut if yon had had (‘\p<‘riem*(‘ with this non-Fiiglish speaking labor, 
and they get together on the street and at times in front of a mill where 
t fieri' IS a ri'spi'cf ahk* law'-abiding class of peojde w'orking, they become very 
timid. Fati'i^on has had its iiotorii'ty in the past, and we who think a great 
di'al of our city ami ar(‘ Interested in its pro.sp('rity and welfare did not want 
to hav(‘ a rejielition of th(‘ conditions in Lawnamce. 

riiairman Walsh. Yes; that is what 1 say. Ihit I am trying to direct 
>our a Item ion to tin' fe^'ling that existul on both si<U'.s afti'r the strike began. 
The feeling was intense, was it not? 

;Mr. Ferguson. It w’as very strong. It was strong among those wiio w'ere 
not dir('o|iv intf'restml in this trouble, but who were interested to maintain the 
good nanu' and (diaracti'r of this city without ha\ing a disturbance and liaving 
the militia coming lien* and all that sort of thing, wtiich w'ould only add to the 
notorn'ty w'hich w(‘ had had in tin' ]»ast. 

Chairman Walsh. And .\ou probably, in any expressions you made, gave forth 
the si'iit iim'iit <d the inno<*ent bystamlers, as it were — the busiiu'ss men, and 
SO on? 

.Mr Ferguson, I think so. 

(Chairman M’alsh, And so deep-sea b'd laid the feeling become that you are 
willing to say that tlu'si' outsidc'rs should Ix' dispersed or gotten away by 
means, illegal or otherwise? 
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Mr. Fekoi'son. I do; yi's. 

Mr. Tho.mcso.n. You do? 

Mr. Ihau.rsoN. Yes. i eiujiloy union labor almost exclusively, and I have no 
trouhU' with tlunu. lint 1 will tell you 1 rankly troiu jiast ('Xpinaenci* the I'ni- 
])lo\ers — I am speaking of the smaller oni's — tlK-y will mak(‘ agreements with 
tlK‘S(‘ organizations, and they wall be breaking them the next morning; in fact, 
before they can gii dowaislairs th(\\ ai(' trying to lind a way to break them. 

Mr. h'lioMPsox. That is, th(‘ (mijiloyersV 

Mr. li aorsoN. \(‘S. iiu' workmen, as a rul(‘, desire to live up to them. 
iii(‘r(‘ are a giamt many workmi'n in the skilhMl tradics that are members of 
the union Ix'caiisi* that will gi\e them the least trouble; and thc'ri' are many 
union l(‘a(l('rs that I n'sjH'ct ami know' wa^ll and admln^ for tlair broad- 
mindiMlness; and 1 Ininwi* that the relationship Ixiweim the emjiloyers and 
the worknum through jiroin'r organizations is improving, and improving 
materially. 

I\rr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. CMiairman. 

(iiairman Walsh. Mr. iMU’gimon, apjianmtly from what >ou liave sanl hi're 
ami what you (Widmitly said to Mr l'it<h lla* (o<'ling had bei'onu' \o\'y intimso 
lu'i'e on both sides, had it not, as the strik(‘ iirogri'ssi'd? 

Mr. Ferguson. It had ; yes. 

(.'hairman Waish. It had. And tiie workers bit that they should be allowed 
to organize in their owm W’ay with tluir own leaders; and tlu' emiiloyius and 
what might b(* called the disinterested citizenship thought that tlu' bringing 
in of jiersons from ontsid<‘ was not only comlm ive to industrial chaos but 
threateiK'd the juiblic wiifare? 

Mr. Ferguson. I think so. Hut we hml the (‘xperiem*(‘ of i.awriaice in front 
of us. 

(iiairnian. M alsh. Yes; that is wiiat T say 

Mr. Ferguson ( intiuTutiting). Xow', the workm's themselves — the majority 
of tlKun, as far as I could hairn it — -were not tiri'jiariHl to strike — did not want 
to strike. F>ut if yon had had (‘\p<‘riem*(‘ with this non-Fiiglish speaking labor, 
and they get together on the street and at times in front of a mill where 
t fieri' IS a ri'spi'cf ahk* law'-abiding class of peojde w'orking, they become very 
timid. Fati'i^on has had its iiotorii'ty in the past, and we who think a great 
di'al of our city ami ar(‘ Interested in its pro.sp('rity and welfare did not want 
to hav(‘ a rejielition of th(‘ conditions in Lawnamce. 

riiairman Walsh. Yes; that is what 1 say. Ihit I am trying to direct 
>our a Item ion to tin' fe^'ling that existul on both si<U'.s afti'r the strike began. 
The feeling was intense, was it not? 

;Mr. Ferguson. It w’as very strong. It was strong among those wiio w'ere 
not dir('o|iv intf'restml in this trouble, but who were interested to maintain the 
good nanu' and (diaracti'r of this city without ha\ing a disturbance and liaving 
the militia coming lien* and all that sort of thing, wtiich w'ould only add to the 
notorn'ty w'hich w(‘ had had in tin' ]»ast. 

Chairman Walsh. And .\ou probably, in any expressions you made, gave forth 
the si'iit iim'iit <d the inno<*ent bystamlers, as it were — the busiiu'ss men, and 
SO on? 

.Mr Ferguson, I think so. 

(Chairman M’alsh, And so deep-sea b'd laid the feeling become that you are 
willing to say that tlu'si' outsidc'rs should Ix' dispersed or gotten away by 
means, illegal or otherwise? 
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I)nsf, iiiiforlunatoly, tlio l(‘a(l(Ts ^)f orpjanizod labor Iiavo boon wliat you might 
oall llio pngriaoious or tho ligliting olomont, and I must say, ovon ay an om- 
l»loyor, lliat that was nooi'ssary to gcd ^\hat thoy havo gotton in (he past. I 
think' in many doiiartmonts, man> branches, of employment to-day the leaders 
(»f some unions — many of the loaders — have reached a more conservative basis, 
and they look more that their interests and (hat of tlie employers could lie 
(onsidorod similar and allied. And I am very glad to say that I believe the 
onifiloyoi'S have gotten a diKoront \io\v of the relationship between theniselvs 
and the worlving ]h'(>]> 1(*. 1 think the larger the employer, the larger the cor- 

])oration, th(‘ niori' tlc'y see it irom that standyioint, Ix'causi' it is I'litiri^ly an 
economic jiroposit ion, iK'cause if the emiiloyee is .satisfied and contented and 
lias pleasant surroundings and a good place to work he is going to do more 
and accoinj)lish inori^ and bring more busiiu‘ss (o the employer than he V'ould 
if he was working undm* harassing conditions or coixlitions lu‘ would like to 
g(‘t away troin hut c.iii luh b('c;un>(‘ tlu'i'e is no otla'i* ]»lac(' for (MiiploynuMit. 

Mr. Thomcson. Do .\ou think that in that n iew' the ('niplo.\er takes' into con- 
si(I(‘ral ion tlu' cpiestion of organization? 

Mr. Fekoi'son. I do; yi's. 

Mr. Tho.mcso.n. You do? 

Mr. Ihau.rsoN. Yes. i eiujiloy union labor almost exclusively, and I have no 
trouhU' with tlunu. lint 1 will tell you 1 rankly troiu jiast ('Xpinaenci* the I'ni- 
])lo\ers — I am speaking of the smaller oni's — tlK-y will mak(‘ agreements with 
tlK‘S(‘ organizations, and they wall be breaking them the next morning; in fact, 
before they can gii dowaislairs th(\\ ai(' trying to lind a way to break them. 

Mr. h'lioMPsox. That is, th(‘ (mijiloyersV 

Mr. li aorsoN. \(‘S. iiu' workmen, as a rul(‘, desire to live up to them. 
iii(‘r(‘ are a giamt many workmi'n in the skilhMl tradics that are members of 
the union Ix'caiisi* that will gi\e them the least trouble; and thc'ri' are many 
union l(‘a(l('rs that I n'sjH'ct ami know' wa^ll and admln^ for tlair broad- 
mindiMlness; and 1 Ininwi* that the relationship Ixiweim the emjiloyers and 
the worknum through jiroin'r organizations is improving, and improving 
materially. 

I\rr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. CMiairman. 

(iiairman Walsh. Mr. iMU’gimon, apjianmtly from what >ou liave sanl hi're 
ami what you (Widmitly said to Mr l'it<h lla* (o<'ling had bei'onu' \o\'y intimso 
lu'i'e on both sides, had it not, as the strik(‘ iirogri'ssi'd? 

Mr. Ferguson. It had ; yes. 

(.'hairman Waish. It had. And tiie workers bit that they should be allowed 
to organize in their owm W’ay with tluir own leaders; and tlu' emiiloyius and 
what might b(* called the disinterested citizenship thought that tlu' bringing 
in of jiersons from ontsid<‘ was not only comlm ive to industrial chaos but 
threateiK'd the juiblic wiifare? 

Mr. Ferguson. I think so. Hut we hml the (‘xperiem*(‘ of i.awriaice in front 
of us. 

(iiairnian. M alsh. Yes; that is wiiat T say 

Mr. Ferguson ( intiuTutiting). Xow', the workm's themselves — the majority 
of tlKun, as far as I could hairn it — -were not tiri'jiariHl to strike — did not want 
to strike. F>ut if yon had had (‘\p<‘riem*(‘ with this non-Fiiglish speaking labor, 
and they get together on the street and at times in front of a mill where 
t fieri' IS a ri'spi'cf ahk* law'-abiding class of peojde w'orking, they become very 
timid. Fati'i^on has had its iiotorii'ty in the past, and we who think a great 
di'al of our city ami ar(‘ Interested in its pro.sp('rity and welfare did not want 
to hav(‘ a rejielition of th(‘ conditions in Lawnamce. 

riiairman Walsh. Yes; that is what 1 say. Ihit I am trying to direct 
>our a Item ion to tin' fe^'ling that existul on both si<U'.s afti'r the strike began. 
The feeling was intense, was it not? 

;Mr. Ferguson. It w’as very strong. It was strong among those wiio w'ere 
not dir('o|iv intf'restml in this trouble, but who were interested to maintain the 
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The exhibits referred to are newspaper clippings, entitled “ ‘An active black- 
list is In operation here,’ says Mr. Rosenheim.”) 

Mr. ZuKKsnER. My experience in the blacklist has been this: When I went on 
strike last year I worked for the Colonial Ribbon C!o., and when the strike was 
over I went back to this mill, in a body, with the men workinp: in that mill. 
The foreman or head of the tirm took whom he felt liki' taking" back, and those 
whom he had no positions for at the time he had some othm- (‘xcuse for them. 
He told me to come ba(*k the <lay aftiM* the entire shop went in and hi' would 
let me know what (*oiihl be done in my case. 1 <*nme back next morning and he 
said, ‘‘I have nothing for you and I don’t think I will ha\(‘ anything for you 
for at, least 10 days.” And notwithstanding the 1a<‘t tliat th(*re were looms 
standing with war|)S in them, when' weavers had left his em])loy and he knew 
jjositively they were not coming back, still, in all, la' had no work for me. 

I told him then and tlu're I wouhl tala' what tools belongc'd to me aial what 
wages I had coming and would sei'k work ('Isewhere. And he gave me what 
\\ag('s 1 liad and my tools, with the niah'rstanding that I w’as no longer in his 
em])loy. 

I tlieri sought emjdoynu'ut in ollu'r mills, and wlu'iu'ver 1 mentioiu'd the firm’s 
nauu' who T worked for last I was told to leave my naiia^ aial address and they 
would s('nd tor nu', but none of tlu'ui ('\(‘r sent for me. T worla'd in a mill called 
the Craft Hat Ibind — startl'd at 1 o’clock in the atti'rnoon and at half past 4 
was disehargi'd. 1 immediately asked the rc'ason for my disi'harge and the fore- 
man told me that Ik' had instnn lions from tlu‘ olhci'. He would not give mo any 
furl her information. 

1 then went to anotlu'r firm and asked for a ])osijion. Th(*y asked me wdiom 
I worked for last, and 1 na'iitioiu'd Fislu'r, as he wais more jiopularly known by 
that name than by the firm nam<‘. W(*11, hi' said, ” I can't hire anybody from 
his plac('. I don’t want him ooming up lu're raising a ra(*ket lu're.” I said, 
“ Vi'ry well.” I wi'ut over inmaslia l(‘ly to Fislu'r, but before I w’ont in there I 
tool: a slii) of pajMu- and w’rote on this jiaper: 

“This is to certify that Kdward Zuorsher is no longer in my employ.” 

'With that in my pocla't T went in to Mr. Fisher and aski'd him w'as he stop- 
ping me from getting eniptoyuK'nt In otlun* mills. Hi' said he was not. Thi'ii I 
asked him whether he undi'rstood that I w'as not in his emjiloy. He said he did 
Then [ juilh'd out this papor and said, “ Wmihl >ou mind signing this paper, so 
that wl'en I ask for a position in any other ])laee thitsi' people w’ill take your 
signatUK for it that I am not in wnir I'mployV” He said he would not sign it, 
showing p ainly that hi' bolieved in the blacklist and was, in fact, forcing the 
blacklist wherever he could do it. 

I only cite this case of mine, as other (*ases of similar nature to miner 
liiindreiis of them in the city of Paterson: there are hundreds of them. That is 
one thing that caiist's unrest in the city, because during the jK'riods of depres- 
sion, such as exist at the iiresent time in the city in the silk industry, the 
ninnutacturer has a line on all men whom he knows are active in thi' movi'mi'iit 
for better conditions, and those mi'n he w’ecils out first, keejiing tliose whom he 
knows are not so active, who are more submissive to ttie conditions of the mill. 

For those reasons there is a considerable army of unemployed and poor con- 
ditions in the mills of tlie city of Paterson, b«*cause they take the advantage 
('very time a d(']ire''Sion arises to gt't rid o1 those who are active — force them 
out on the streets for periods of two to three months, ’khey never hire those 
pi'oiile back unless they are compelled to for the want of weavers, which some- 
times is the case, but as soon as the depression comes in again they get rid of 
those men. 

Mr. Thompson, If you are through, I will ask you some questions; but if not, 
go ahead. 

IMr. ZiTEKSiiER. I am not quite through yet. 

Mr. Thompson. Go ahead. 

Mr. ZiHuisiiFK, I wisli to show the ditfi'rence in the trade from 20 years ago 
up to the prest'iit time. Twenty >ears ago we used to luive what we call 
.HO lines, which consisti'd a full loom. A weaver on those looms made any- 
vvlu're from $20 to $30 a vvia'k for a 10-hour day. To-day, instead of 540 lines, 
we have looms witli 2,(KX> lim'S, A di'crt'asc' in vvag(‘s of 50 to 75 per cent from 
20 years. A man to-day has to produce? three time's as mucii work and doe's not 
receive proliably more tlian oiu'-tliird I lie same wages as he did 20 yeairs ago. 
h’hose are facts that no manufacturer in the busiiu'ss can deny, and deny them 
honestly. 
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sion, such as exist at the iiresent time in the city in the silk industry, the 
ninnutacturer has a line on all men whom he knows are active in thi' movi'mi'iit 
for better conditions, and those mi'n he w’ecils out first, keejiing tliose whom he 
knows are not so active, who are more submissive to ttie conditions of the mill. 

For those reasons there is a considerable army of unemployed and poor con- 
ditions in the mills of tlie city of Paterson, b«*cause they take the advantage 
('very time a d(']ire''Sion arises to gt't rid o1 those who are active — force them 
out on the streets for periods of two to three months, ’khey never hire those 
pi'oiile back unless they are compelled to for the want of weavers, which some- 
times is the case, but as soon as the depression comes in again they get rid of 
those men. 

Mr. Thompson, If you are through, I will ask you some questions; but if not, 
go ahead. 

IMr. ZiTEKSiiER. I am not quite through yet. 

Mr. Thompson. Go ahead. 

Mr. ZiHuisiiFK, I wisli to show the ditfi'rence in the trade from 20 years ago 
up to the prest'iit time. Twenty >ears ago we used to luive what we call 
.HO lines, which consisti'd a full loom. A weaver on those looms made any- 
vvlu're from $20 to $30 a vvia'k for a 10-hour day. To-day, instead of 540 lines, 
we have looms witli 2,(KX> lim'S, A di'crt'asc' in vvag(‘s of 50 to 75 per cent from 
20 years. A man to-day has to produce? three time's as mucii work and doe's not 
receive proliably more tlian oiu'-tliird I lie same wages as he did 20 yeairs ago. 
h’hose are facts that no manufacturer in the busiiu'ss can deny, and deny them 
honestly. 
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The exhibits referred to are newspaper clippings, entitled “ ‘An active black- 
list is In operation here,’ says Mr. Rosenheim.”) 
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whom he had no positions for at the time he had some othm- (‘xcuse for them. 
He told me to come ba(*k the <lay aftiM* the entire shop went in and hi' would 
let me know what (*oiihl be done in my case. 1 <*nme back next morning and he 
said, ‘‘I have nothing for you and I don’t think I will ha\(‘ anything for you 
for at, least 10 days.” And notwithstanding the 1a<‘t tliat th(*re were looms 
standing with war|)S in them, when' weavers had left his em])loy and he knew 
jjositively they were not coming back, still, in all, la' had no work for me. 

I told him then and tlu're I wouhl tala' what tools belongc'd to me aial what 
wages I had coming and would sei'k work ('Isewhere. And he gave me what 
\\ag('s 1 liad and my tools, with the niah'rstanding that I w’as no longer in his 
em])loy. 

I tlieri sought emjdoynu'ut in ollu'r mills, and wlu'iu'ver 1 mentioiu'd the firm’s 
nauu' who T worked for last I was told to leave my naiia^ aial address and they 
would s('nd tor nu', but none of tlu'ui ('\(‘r sent for me. T worla'd in a mill called 
the Craft Hat Ibind — startl'd at 1 o’clock in the atti'rnoon and at half past 4 
was disehargi'd. 1 immediately asked the rc'ason for my disi'harge and the fore- 
man told me that Ik' had instnn lions from tlu‘ olhci'. He would not give mo any 
furl her information. 

1 then went to anotlu'r firm and asked for a ])osijion. Th(*y asked me wdiom 
I worked for last, and 1 na'iitioiu'd Fislu'r, as he wais more jiopularly known by 
that name than by the firm nam<‘. W(*11, hi' said, ” I can't hire anybody from 
his plac('. I don’t want him ooming up lu're raising a ra(*ket lu're.” I said, 
“ Vi'ry well.” I wi'ut over inmaslia l(‘ly to Fislu'r, but before I w’ont in there I 
tool: a slii) of pajMu- and w’rote on this jiaper: 

“This is to certify that Kdward Zuorsher is no longer in my employ.” 

'With that in my pocla't T went in to Mr. Fisher and aski'd him w'as he stop- 
ping me from getting eniptoyuK'nt In otlun* mills. Hi' said he was not. Thi'ii I 
asked him whether he undi'rstood that I w'as not in his emjiloy. He said he did 
Then [ juilh'd out this papor and said, “ Wmihl >ou mind signing this paper, so 
that wl'en I ask for a position in any other ])laee thitsi' people w’ill take your 
signatUK for it that I am not in wnir I'mployV” He said he would not sign it, 
showing p ainly that hi' bolieved in the blacklist and was, in fact, forcing the 
blacklist wherever he could do it. 

I only cite this case of mine, as other (*ases of similar nature to miner 
liiindreiis of them in the city of Paterson: there are hundreds of them. That is 
one thing that caiist's unrest in the city, because during the jK'riods of depres- 
sion, such as exist at the iiresent time in the city in the silk industry, the 
ninnutacturer has a line on all men whom he knows are active in thi' movi'mi'iit 
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out on the streets for periods of two to three months, ’khey never hire those 
pi'oiile back unless they are compelled to for the want of weavers, which some- 
times is the case, but as soon as the depression comes in again they get rid of 
those men. 

Mr. Thompson, If you are through, I will ask you some questions; but if not, 
go ahead. 

IMr. ZiTEKSiiER. I am not quite through yet. 

Mr. Thompson. Go ahead. 
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ditions in the mills of tlie city of Paterson, b«*cause they take the advantage 
('very time a d(']ire''Sion arises to gt't rid o1 those who are active — force them 
out on the streets for periods of two to three months, ’khey never hire those 
pi'oiile back unless they are compelled to for the want of weavers, which some- 
times is the case, but as soon as the depression comes in again they get rid of 
those men. 

Mr. Thompson, If you are through, I will ask you some questions; but if not, 
go ahead. 

IMr. ZiTEKSiiER. I am not quite through yet. 

Mr. Thompson. Go ahead. 

Mr. ZiHuisiiFK, I wisli to show the ditfi'rence in the trade from 20 years ago 
up to the prest'iit time. Twenty >ears ago we used to luive what we call 
.HO lines, which consisti'd a full loom. A weaver on those looms made any- 
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out on the streets for periods of two to three months, ’khey never hire those 
pi'oiile back unless they are compelled to for the want of weavers, which some- 
times is the case, but as soon as the depression comes in again they get rid of 
those men. 

Mr. Thompson, If you are through, I will ask you some questions; but if not, 
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Mr. Thompson. Go ahead. 
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of tho SiiVakorf; Juid to wait for thoir pay, and all they rocelved for their serv- 
ices was .$.’1 a day — $18 a week. 

Now', in lay opinion, when they make such remarks as to salaries, and so on, 
that the agitators are in it for the money, I wish to stat(; that Gomiiers reeeivi'S 
$r),(MK) a y<air, accord in^ to my information tliat I have received, and I know if 
yon wall — I don't l)(‘^rml;^(‘ Inm tlie $o,0d() a .\(‘ar if lie does any good, nor I 
don’t l>egi‘udg(‘ Jhll Haywood or ^riwsca or any otiuM* of the agitators tlieir pay 
if they bring alxnit ladtei’ Inminess <‘onditions. It don’t make any difference t<') 
me what jiay tlu^si' naai ha\(‘, il wi' liave it to jiay and tliey can accomiilish any- 
thing. So far as gratt is (amcermsl, lluna* was ne\er any graft in oiir organiza- 
tion. Tlial is simply mwvsiiaper talk. Tliey havi' never iirovcal tiny statement 
of graft, jind onr hooks are tlu're to show' it. 

Clmirman \V\i.sir. It is a mattm* of irritation on tin' jiart of tlie w'orkers to 
he told hy th(‘ (anph>yers that Ihmr orgtmi/ers stead moiit'y tlnit way? 

JMr. ZrnasiTKK. It ceadainly is. It <lid inceaise' tlaaii ;i gnait deal, and they 
thought i( was ji greaat injustice* for th(‘m to make sm h stjitmnents. esiiecmlly in 
view' of lh(' fjict tli.at th<\v kmwv tliat sonH‘ of th(‘ manufacturers lluanselves 
were not jiIiom* criticism in rc'gtird to honest\. 

Cihairman WM.stt. You S[M‘;ik about an inv(*siigat ion Was an investigation 
made h.\ juu-sons outside <d' \our organization, or undc'rtakmi to lu' made, to tind 
out what h(*came of >our funds? 

Mr. Zt'KUsJiKR. L (lon’t know' of any invc'stigal ion. 

(’haiinmn W'alsji. "idle investigation .\ou relerred to is the invc'stigation of 
tile organization it.s(*lf? 

Mr ZiiEKSiiKU. Yeas, sir. 

(jhairnian W’vlsh. '^I’lic' rcaison I am asking \(»u, it scaans that I sa\\' pul)lmhc*d 
some jilace that certain citizens made' an iii\ (‘si igat am of cc'rtain outsule organl- 
ziitions. 

Mr. ZruiisTiKK. 1 m*vei' lasird of any. 

(diairman \\ ai.sh. That is all right. (Jo ahead 

Mr. Zt'krsiiku. In rc'gard to honihs that wc're thrown and liouses that were' 
blown up. iis has hcmi stated liy .soiiic^ ol thc‘ w it n(‘'>si‘s. \(>r\ littU* damag(\s eve*!* 
occurrcMl from any of th(“^«* honii) outrage's; and it was alwa.\s tlie* opinion of the 
strikt'rs that tlic'se* lionihs had he'e'ii tlirown h> 0’Jh’ie*n men or nu'ii jilliliated 
wdth some sort of de'le‘cti\e* agc*ne-y in eerde'r to ged luisitions with the* firms w'he'i’e 
the* bombs were threewn, such as the* diffe*re*nt nulls that they we*re* stafioiie'd tit. 
in order to make it appi'tir to the* ni;iiiultie*ture*r.s tlmt their se'r\ices we're* ne*e*de'd. 

In regards to tlu* wre'ck on tlie rtiilroad, 1 deui’t kiieiw of any stnki'r who has 
(*V(*r hee*n accuse^d of trying tei w re'c-k an> trains, d’he're' have* be'i'ii no ctise's of 
that kind lirought to court, and no one' lias be‘e*n :irre*sii*d tis a siispicieius clmr- 
acter in tliat re'sjK'ct, And the* train wre'e-k tlmt was to ha\e* ttike'ii place* lu'ur 
W'eidmann’s wa.s, in my opinieui, ('iigine'c're'd by O'Hric'ii men, tind it Ims bc'en 
tlie opinion of all of the strike'rs. the' consc'iisus of opinion, that 0'Lrie*M men 
were tit work in order to gain jiositions. 

In re*gards to (he* iioln-e wlie*n tlie'\ would elispe'rse* pic'ke'ts, if we wc're to ]ee- 
lie*ve the staleme*n| made* by (’ajit. McLriele'. it wemld appe-tir tliat a ])olie-e* otlici'r 
would come* to the pie'ke'ts anel sii.\ , “Now, hews, elispe'rse from here* tind get 
away,” which wtis not the* e'tise. He* did not e oiiu' in that wti.\ . They ge*ne'rall\ 
came with a elrawn club, and some'fime's with e-iirse's em I hear lips, espe'e-ially if 
tliere were a foreign ole'ine'nl on the* pie ke't liiu', and told Ihe'iii to gi*t enit of 
tliere, anel calk'd them Udips tiiiel .b'ws aiiel siie-li name's :is tliat, wliie-h ine-(*nse*d 
the W'orke't's a great deal. While (he*re* was mi e'xte'iisn e* e‘lubbing done* liy the 
police, it was due to the fae-t that the're* wtis no re>sisr:ine*e* offe'rc'd to the*ir e»rde*rs. 
Jhit while* there was no clubbing eleine*, the*y Jirre'ste'd indiscrimintitely at every 
instance. 

(Miairman AVvr.sir. Ha\e you a record of the numlie'r of arrests that were 
made growing out of the industrial dispute's? 

Mr, Zt'EUsrrER. WY* have* no record. 

(Chairman W'al.sh ( inte'rrupt ing) . WV*re any kept by outside organizatioms? 

Mr. ZuERsiiEu. That I elon’t know' — out.side of the* polie'e* ek'iiartnient. 

Chairman W'ArsH. You hearel the* state'ine'iit of (’apt. Mediride, of the depart- 
ment. WYiuld yeni stiy that w'jis apiiroximately corre'ct? He .se'emed to luive 
given it from tlie re*e*orel of the police* de'partmenl. 

Mr. ZuERstiEU. I be'lieve he slated 2.(KM>. 

Chairman WL\esh. Two thousand four hundrexl. w'asn’t it? 

Mr. ZuEKSHEK. W'ell. whate'ver his stateme'iit w'as, I am satistied it was about 
correct. They speak of outside ooncortis not coming Itito the city of Paterson, 
because there wa.s always an industrial war going on liere 
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Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Well, I want 1<> ask .\nu a question right 
tiiere. Were the arrests all males? 

I\Ir. Zl'ekshlu. No; there were females ami males both. 

Chairman Walsh. About how many women would you say were ineluded 
tlau-e? 

Mr. ZrEKSHEu. Well, I should jmlge probably about one-fourth of the entire 
arrests. 

Chairman Walsh. And gema'ally .speaking, what were the charges against 
the vvonum? 

Mr. ZuERsiiEB. Unlawful assemblage. 

(Chairman ^VALSH. That is, tlu'^ wore arrested al meetings? 

]Mr. ZuEUsHER. On [iickel lines. 

('hairmaii Walsh. Primapally on picket limvs? 

Mr. ZrERSHER. Principallx on picket limes. 

Cliairman W’alsh. Were any of them coinicted — any of the women? 

Mr. Zueusheh. No. 

('liairman WMi.sii. Co ahead. 

Mr. Zleusheu. Th(‘ statmnont has btvn made that th(‘ cause of not having 
otluu* nianii 1 act uring com*(‘rns coming into tin* cit,\ was due to the tact that 
th(*ia‘ w'as continuallv a cas(‘ (d’ stnk(‘ in the cit.\, which is not so. The facT 
is llial we had a boald ol traih' in tlu‘ ciiy of Palm'son composed of silk manu- 
facturi'i’s and others wlio naturally did not want to see any other concern come 
into the City (d‘ I’aler.son which wouhl draw' tlie worluu's away ti’om otlu'r 
l>lac('s. Cor that naismi th(‘> were opposisl to an.\ other concern outside of a 
silk cmici'rn coming into the city. Sonu‘ sillc comerns hav(‘ hx'ated lima*, but 
outside of tliat no other imlii^lnes have Ixm'ii allowiMl to locate in the city. 
Tiiat is from information we have received Irom oft hand diffi'i’ent sources. 
That IS OIK' ot' tin* reasons wh.v the manufacturi'rs aia* enabled to oppress 
tlie silk workers so (*asilv. 1di(\v have no m(*ans of gtdting into tiny other 
position outside of the silk. 

1 wish to slate in logard to tlu* piecework systmn in the silk mills, that is 
one of the s.V'-tmns which makt>s it hard to oiganize the worktu’s. It maloas 
it so you can not oi-uani/t* them unless .vou striki' lirst and organize vvhiU* they 
are on tlie strike. It malo's it hard to ki-ep the organization up, it don’t nmtter 
wdiether it is the* A. U. of L. or tin* 1. W. W., due to the fact that if any of the 
w'orkers are activt* in forming an organization, if thi'y are tirst-class mechanics 
and th(' boss does not fei'l like he W'ould like to get rid of him he givi's him a 
very ^.oml job, w lima* hi* can make mon* than the average w(*aver can make, 
ddie 1 ','son lor that is this man naturally, if la* g(Ts a good jiosition, will not 
do aii.v agitating. Ih* will k(s*]) (piuT and let somebody else do it vvlio has a 
]M»orer job ami who has not so inm-h to lose; and I Ixdieve if a law was jiassed 
to jirohibiL maiuifacturers Irom (‘inplo.ving workers under a piecework system, 
that that would lx* one of tin* grc'ati'sl remedies for the silk workers in gi'in'ral. 
lU'caiisi* under a pii'i-ework system .vears ago — lid yi'urs ago— a priiH' was put 
(Ml a job, so that a v\('av(‘r kiu'vv what that jol) would j>ay before* it was put in 
Ins loom. To-day he works |M*obabl> a v\(H*k or two wet'ks bi'lorc la* known 
what is going to l>e rec(*ived t<M’ that. Tin* ix'ason tor that is that flaw w'atch 
the* vveav'er to see how much priMluctlon lu* (‘an make on that loom, and then 
tlu'y r(*guhit(‘ tin* ])rie(‘ on the job ae'cording to the* production he makes; and 
as a lule tin* price* is iu*ver (*stablisb(*d so that he ('tin make any more than 
a day, and lie has to work his utmost to make* it. 

And i have* olle‘n heard mamil acture'rs state* Unit .^3 a day was a fair day’s 
WKM’king v\age*s for a silk worke*r, which, in m.\ estimation, is a poor day’s 
w'ork. The.v also u.m* pacemakers on the* piecework basis by giving good jobs 
and getting the‘ni tt> turn out as mue-h as possible* and then th(\v will take 
that ve*ry same job, alter it is run. out of that roemi and they will place it 
probably on a ditTere*nt tloor with a different book on the loom and a diiferent 
price in the book. Thev have discovered that tin* man (‘ould inakr* — they have 
discovered, tor instance, say, a man was to get $1 a cut — that is, 10 yards; they 
call that a cut; and the*y hnd that a man could make 13 > ards a day on that. 
Tlien they will take that Job— after it is run tlu‘y will take the harne*ss of that 
job out of tills loom and i)ut into a loom on some* other tloor of th.it mill and 
re*duce the wages .so that the* man cenilel make* .$3 or .$3.o0 a day. And if that 
man individually went to the office and made complaint in regarel to the price 
he was told that if he didn’t like it he* could epiit; that there* we*re* lots of 
workers only too glad to come and take his place. And that was generally 
the answ^er of the manufacturers to the men who wmuld individually complain. 
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At (lifferoi)t times wlien shop meetinj^s were lield the manufacturer or 
superintendent or foreimin or \\hoe\er it mi^dit he would tell the workers, 
“well, if there is anything wrong with anything in this shop I wish the 
weavers would come to me themselv(‘s individually in the office and I will 
adjust whatever grievances then' are.” Those things have been tried, and 
\\hlU‘ in some cases grievances were adjusted, they were adjusted only until 
th(‘ man got his warps out and then there were no more ordc'rs for him. And 
tlau’e is one toreman in th(' city of Patiu’son who holds that no man in the 
ribbon trade has a position guarantiH'd to him any longia- than his warps will 
last; and that lu' has the right at the end of the warps to tell the man there 
IS no more work tor him. Now, a set of \\ar[)s should last six wi'eks or some- 
1 lines two months, and in that tinu' a weaver can earn from I*;! 00 or $150 or 
$17-), ac<*or‘ding to tho pi i( o panl (Ui it, d’hose ari' all things that hav(‘ bi'cn 
breed('d into th(‘ minds of tin' workers for the past 11 years; and as 1 said 
Ixdore, for tlu' iia^-t 11 yigirs tluni' had alwa.vs been discontmit amongst the 
worki'i’s It always simmiusI that tlo'y I (“iiijiloj (U’s j were mwiT satistied vv'ilh 
the jirotits tlu'y wen* making. They v\<‘re always alti'i* more, and at the same 
tiiiH* if a w<*a\<'r showi'd dissalisfa< tion why lu* was told that some oiu* else 
could tak(* his placi* and was only too glad to <lo so. 1 know' of a case vv'hei o 
tin'y put in four or live m*w looms with ik'w ma(*hiiu‘ry — a .laupiard All of it 
was iH'w. And weavers jnit on thost* looms were given a M*ry small price for 
tin* goods. \\’hen tlu* w(*avers coniftlaim'd tin* manufacturer— that is, (lu* man- 
ager — lohl tlu'in, “Why, who do .vou think is going to ])ay for that machinery? 
1 can't pay >ou any more vvagi's on that Job; that machinery has to be jiaid for.” 
Well, naturally we could only coiiu* to om* conclusion, and that was that wo 
vv('re the ones to pay for tin* machinery. 

And in regards to im|»rovt*d machinery, we ilon’t ohji'ct to improved ma- 
chiiu'i'y. (* vv(‘lconn* impiovcd machiin*ry, if v\(* (an gi't sonu* henelit from 
it outside of mak'ing tin* woik (‘a'^n'r or making it ])ossil)le to ]>roduc(* more 
goods; but as a rule we iK'vcr r('C(*iv(* any b(*n('tit from any improv(‘d machinery 
they pul into tin* mills, on tin* contrary, wi* get a cut in wagi'S wtn'iH'ver tln'ie 
IS a in'w nn*thod made on a loom. lnst(‘ad ot giving us a b(*nelit (rorn it the 
hem*fit is really talu'ii away from us and the manulactuiH'r gi'ts the beni'liL in- 
st(*ad of the vvork(‘r. So that imiirovi'd machiiu'ry does not hel]) us. It only 
antagonizes tin* workers tin* rnon*, b<‘<*ause tlu'y can s(*(* themsidves that they 
can produce more iind(*r tin* imiirova'd machiin'ry ; still tlu'y get h'ss wages. 

As I said b(*for(‘, 20 v(‘ars ago 540 liiu's consisted a lull loom. Tonlay we 
have looms with 2,0<Ht lines, and tin* vveav(*rs receivi* 50 and 75 iH*r C(*nt h'ss 
to-day than they did 20 y(*ars ago. 

My fatin'!- was a ribbon W(‘av('r. Al.v home town is Vonk(*rs, N. A, and I 
r(>member plainl.v that he averagi'd $00 a pav ; that is, in two vvi'eks. Those 

conditions ('xist(*d at that tinn* also in l’at('r,son, To-dav, for tin* same class 

of goods, you would hardly make $‘>0 a jiay. If .vou mad(.* it. you would have 
to work v(*r.v hard. To show you theri* has b(*<‘n a continuous ri'duction Iroiii 
20 .vears ago until tin* iiresc'iit day. 

1 invx'si igat(*d last niglit as to a statement 1 imnh* In're y(">t('rday in n-gard 
to Bamfort’s, who usc'd tin* contract systi'in, and J am told that they still 
have that system in vogin* in that mill, tln*y still usv* tliat s.y.stem. Th(*y hire 

a girl and get In'r to sign a (-ontract for a y('ar. Sin* is to h'arn ribbon weaving, 

and sin* works theri* a y(*ar. In the meantinn* dining that ])(*riod the hrm 
kei'ps 50 jn'r cent of the wagi's she maki's until the year is up. At the end of 
(he year she is suiiposed to g(*t this 50 per c('nt in a lumj) sum, but, as I 
stati'd before, as a J’uh*, v(*ry few of them ri'ach the turn* limit of a year. They 
are drscharged for orn* thing or aiiotlu*!*. Of coiir.xe, tln*y do not receive the 
50 in*r cent tliat has b(*<‘n held from (In'iii, 

They also have a docking system in this particular matter. When a girl lo.ses 
a pair of scissors, which she has paid for to the firm, .she is doi'ked a ([uarter. 
If a girl conn's in with a torn ajiron, which is her own personal property, 
which does not int(*rf(*re with her working, she is docked a (|uarter. If she 
should haiifieii to In* away from ln*r loom, and the foreman S(*(‘S her loom run- 
ning and her not then*, or her loom stoppod and her not tln're, she is docked 
a cpiarter or whati'ver 1h(*,v feel liki* docking. If she comi's in late, probably 
two or three minutes, she is d(K*ked an hour’s jiay. If the power should stop 
during the day for any br(*akdown or any cause from a breakdown, if it is 
slopped half an hour, tln*y work half an hour overtime to make up for it 
but no extra pay for it. 

iSuch conditions exist in that mill to-day. 
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Oliairninii Walsh. What mill is that? 

Mr. ZuEiisHER. The Bainfort mill. 

There has been a law passed in this State prohlhlling manufacturers from 
hiring girls niidcr the age ol IG for more than eight hours a day. Bainfort 
Bros, discharged (‘very girl who is under IG years ol age ralluT than keep her 
in ther(‘ eight hours a day, and hired girls IG or over and worktal tluun 10 
hours a day. Their reason for that is that they do not want to create any 
bad feeling between those \\ ho work 8 hours and thosi' ho are coiuptdled to 
work 10 liours. Tli(‘y do not wish to have an S-hour day established, and for 
that rc'.ason they (hscliarged those girls and hire girls all ovit I.") or IG, 

IMr. 'rrtOMCSoN. ^\■hat work do you do as si'cretary of your local? 

Mr. Zi’KasriKi:. I take care of the books of tin' hx'al, colkat tin' dues tliat is 
])aid to th(' local, j)ay out the (‘\penses (»f the local, and so on. 

Mr. Thompson. V\ lawe you have shoiis organized aial liaxi' sho]> connuittees 
that deal with tin* employi'cs, do yon keei> in touch A\as thosi' coniimttees and 
have anything to say in tlaar adiustmi'nls? 

Mr. ZrnusHi a. We ha\e a UKM'ting, what we call a di'h^gate nu'eting, every 
IMonday night, '^fhosi' delegates aia^ coiupoMMl of c<unniilt('es from the or- 
ganiziMl shops, wdio (‘oine down and discuss tin' conditions ol tluar shops and 
pass rules ri'gulating their conditions. 

Mr. Thompson. Ibni' you got any commit tees in any shops here or elsewdiero 
that you know' of where the <‘ommi(HM‘ in the shop has laki'ii up witli tin' 
('mjilo.M'r llu‘ (pu'stion of the adjustment of piece prici'S, cases wlu'rt' they ta*- 
(piiri' studu's, and wluaa' stmlies hav(^ Iksmi made at the instance of both your 
organization and at the instan<’(‘ of tho laujiloyer? 

Mr ZrLPSHLK. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Or to try and work out what is tin* just and fair thing to do? 

Mr. ZuioHSHKU. Y(‘s; wi' luni' Iia<l comnuttiH's that haM‘ doin' that, hut tliey 
hav(‘ inwer ariuved at ttny sat isfjictory conclusion. 

Mr. 'Thompson. Ilow' long ha\(‘ those committees Ix'en in existmice? How 
long did th(‘\ WO] K at it, and what nudhods, if yon know, w(>re emidoyed? 

Mr. ZuKKSHKP. Why, tlnw would take, tor instanc<\ ainl compaia' witli other 
nulls, tlu' iiriees of other mills, and tln\\ would taki' llu' liighest-jiaid mill and 
liguia' tlnur judei's aieording to tin' higlu'st-paid null and iin-smit tliat as a basis 
to tin* linns, wliieli. in most easi's, lias been rel'useil. Now, in this city we have 
a mill that we consider ]>ays the liighest in tin' <‘ity, and that is .lohnson <.N 
Cohii. in linerside. In tin' VnitiMl ICihhon ('<». ^^ln'r<' 1 was a striker until I 
r('ceiv(il this iiospion, we madi' a <l<*niand for (lu‘ .lohnson N fkdvin j)ric(‘ list 
on a i)i( ' t work basis. W'e liad our jobs ligurt'd out so liiat we could demand - 
1(*ll tlnun exa(‘tl> how' much these Jobs wc'ri' to )>ay. and those (hunands are 
still p^'inling, Tdie strike is stdl on in tins null. 

Mr. Thomi’Son. 'Take a cas(‘ wIkti* >oii ban' a mill organized, wliere you 
lane your eoinmittet'S in goo<l working shape; if an> qiu'stion eomes up in 
regnnl to ])i('ce jirices and it in\oh'('s important st ud.\ ol' the work, W'e w’ill say. 
study of the oiu'ration, does your organization siilunit in that a joint grievance 
hetwt'en your employer and >our <“ommitUs' to stud> tin' oiieraLionV 

I\Ir. Zr RUSH UP. Y«‘s. 

Mv. Thompson. Have certain wx'avers do tin* work' for a certain period of 
time? 

Mr. ZiuaisHuu. Wk' jiick out probably lhre<' or li\e nn'ii wiio ran do the figur- 
ing, and they nn'et with the lirm and go o\('r tlie liguri's and s('e wiietin'r iln'y 
can arri\<' at any conclusion. 

Ml', Thompson. And w'ould this committee of >our organization have a rigid 
to agi'ee with the lioss? 

]VIr. Zi KusHLU. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Take, for instance, tliree or four Avenv(*rs, or a dozen, and 
say tliey work on i>i<'ce work at a jirice lor two or three wi'eks or a month, 
and tlu'U discuss whetinT tlu' w'erk was done fairly h> the weavei's; do they 
ttike the questions np and considt'r tliem and arrne at a conclusion? 

Mr. ZuKKSHKii, We don’t interferi' with the work'('rs in any particular mill 
as to wdiat they shall do. 

l\lr. Tho:mpson. Snjijiose a certain kind of work should come \i]) and tlu'y 
should make tiiis study witli Hie empi(ner ami linally say, “ Tliis is the price 
for that piec'e of work; wc' have siieid some time studying it and arrived at 
wdiat W’e think is a fair ])lan. Now', this will stand for six months or a year.” 
AYouki that be permissible under your organization? 
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Mr. ZuERsriEu. We don’t allow coiUraot.s to he made. That is, the oi-^^aniza- 
tion do(‘s not allow contracts to be made, because we do not believe in the con- 
trjict syst('m, because the manufacturers, as a rubs never keep the contract 
anyway, signed or otherwise. 

Mr. Thompson. Ihit llu‘ (»|)posi(ion to the contract .system is really opposition 
to any time contract, but it wouhi not include an agriHMiient between this com- 
mittee and the boss or manufacturers to make tlusse expiu-inamts? 

Mr. ZuKRSHKfi. No; it would not include that. 

Mr. Thompson. Anytbing lik(‘ that that is a contract would be permissible'? 

Mr. ZuERSHER. Yes; that would be penimssible. 

Mr. '’J froM PsoN. In oIIkt words, your ob)ection is to time contracts instead (>r 
work contracts'? For a year or six months during winch you i-ecei\e certain 
pay or work <-(‘rtain hours, or work under I'crtain conditions; those von ari' 
against '? 

Mr. ZrERSHER Yes. 

i\Ir. 'fiioM psoN. P>ii| th<‘ otlu'r agns'iiKMits to liel)) main' adlnstnumls licln 
to determine prices an‘ jiermissibie ; is that right 

Mr. Zi EKSHER. That is right. 

Mr. Thompson. In regard to tin' qiu'slion of the ontsido agitators, have .mmi 
an extilanation ot why tlu\v came in and of tlu‘ rcaison tliat tlu'.v sta.ved hen'? 

Mr. Zeershek. They <aime in h(*n‘ at tin' instigation of tin' workers tliem- 
si'lves; that is, tlu' organization, amt not oniy ttie organization but the workers 
who were not organized. And tin' n'ason tlu'y staH'<l heri' was that wi* In'ld 
large meetings, somi'times numbering into the tlions.nnls, at winch they ad- 
dr('ss(‘d tlu'in. 'rin'ir busiin'ss was to <*dn<at(' tlii'in in tiu' lim' id’ organiziition, 
also showing them that through organization tln'y gain turtln'r power. And’ 
tiiey stayeii in the city during tin* biggest part of the strike for these pnriioses 

Mr. Thompson. \\’<'re tln'H' any local h'adi'rs lu're at the time of the strilce'^ 

Mr. Zeersiier. '^rin're wt'ri' local men who wer<‘ at tin' front, but very f('w 
of tln'iii took the plattorm outside of the secr('tai\\ and tin' organizi'r. 

Mr. dhioMPsoN. Weli, did tin' local h'aders have the exiierience to hainih' 
a strike of the magnitude of this? 

Mr. Zeersiiek Ob, yi's 

Mr. Tho:mpso\. They did? 

Mr. ZuERsHER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. 1 HOMPsoN. Ooing back to tin' ('ontract firojiosition agiUin. As 1 nmh'r- 
stand you, tins contract that might be iiunh' Ix'lwi'i'ii a cmnmitti'i* and I hi* 
em{)l()y('r with ri'ferein'e to ad.justing prici's or malHiig exiierinn'iits, for that 
purpose, wanild be iiermissiiih'. but an.\ contiamt that would carry a ih'tiiiite 
tei 111 or a jirna' or tlu' hours ot worlv — what w’onid be the objection to it ('Vi'ii 
lliongh it lie in writing, Ix'twi'en an organization of .\ours and tlie emi)io>('rs, 
])roviding for tin' machiiu'rv to make this ad.jnstim'iit you have spoki'u of, of 
prici's and w'uges, iirici's to stay in ('xisti'iice as long as the contract w^as in 
existi'iice, but giving each sidi' tin' right to terminate the contract on a minnt('’s 
notice, or without any notici'? 

Mr. ZUERSHER. Such a contract would not be considi'red by tlie organization, 
because they would think it was valueh'ss, becaiisi' tin' maiiufacturer will not 
only break it but tin' work(*rs I lu'insi'lves could break it. 

Mr. J HOMPSON. Hut it might be tin' nn'ans or tin' vehicle for carrv'ing along 
this machinery as long as the parties both agn'('<i, just as the protocol of N(*w 
York is t'xai'tly that kind of a contract, terminated on a moment’s notice bv 
either side'? 

Mr. Zxtkrshek. I don’t suppo.se the organization would object to a contract of 
that kind. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, they are working under it in New York, and it simply 
furnishes tlie means to carry tliis machinery along. That is all. 

(Chairman Waesh. Prof, (tommons wouhi like to ask you a few questions. 

(Commissioner (h)MMONs. Did you state how many members are now' in your 
organization in Paterson? 

Mr. ZuERSHEK. Well, we have about in the neighborhood of 3,000 memlx'rs, 
but tliey are not all in good standing, dm' to the fact that this is a time of the 
year wlu'ii tlie silker is really slack. Yet w’e don’t press them for their dues, 
luit as a rule tlu' fall of the year or the latter ixirt of July business starts to 
jiK'k up and the nu'ii usually rejoin the organization, pay up their back dues. 
In good standing we have about Ix'tween L.'UK) and l,r) 0 (). Wliat w’e call gooil 
standing is a man who has paid uj) his last month’s dues. 

Commissioner (Commons. How many shops do you say you have organized? 
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Mr. ZuEKsiiKU. We have prolnihly alu)ut that are tlosed shops. 

(Joininissioner Commons. And about liow many employees in each shop, the 
total size of the shop, all classes? 

IMr. ZuEusTiER. Well, we have one shop of 1110 weavers, I believe, and one 
with 15. 

Commissioner (5)Mmons. What is the smallest? 

Mr. Zrp’.KsnEU. About 40 is the smalh'st. 

CoimmssioiUM' Commons. Do .\oii include in thos<‘ shojis all employees? When 
>ou say it is closed, do you mean all classes of work? 

Mr. ZrEKsiiER. It is simi)ly closed to the weavimt mal of it, not to the (piill 
wind(‘rs and warpiTS, ami so on; it is snnt>ly closed to tlii' wi'avi'rs. 

( ’ommissiomu' Commons. L(>om livers? 

Mr. ZrERsiiEii. Loom tixers in sonu^ shops are or<^Nanr/(Ml in our ore,anization, 
and in others th(\v are not in any oraani/at ion. 

( 'onimissiom'r Commons Arc' those' in the* broad silk or ribbon? 

Mr. ZuEKsiiEK. In the ribbon. 

Commissioiu'r Commons. You ba\t‘ no organization in tlu' broad silk? 

Mr. Zi’KKsiiER \\\' ha\c' in tlu' manul actiirin^ c'nd of il. Wc' have' the nu'in- 
bers in the' w (‘a\ intt end in our oraani/ai ion. 

CommissioiK'r Commons Loth in ih<‘ broad silk and in llu' riblioii? 

Ml’. ZrEHsHEK. Vc'S, sir. 

( ’oniinissioiH'r (’ommons How about the' d> c' house's? 

Mr. ZcKUSiiKK. We ha\c' im'mbc'rs. dyers, m our organization, as w’ell. 

( 'omniis'- ioni'i’ (/om.mon’s 1 ).\ c'rs’ lu'lpc'is? 

Mr. ZrEKsiiiK. D.M'I’s’ hc'ljic'rs. 

Coiinnissioiu'r ('ommons. Have' > on an.\ closed sho}>s in the dye houses? 

Mr. ZrERSJiiai No, sir, no closc'd shops 

Coiiiniissioiier (’ommons How do > ou cnlorcc' the' closc'd slioji? 

Mr. ZcKRsiiER. A mc'inbc'i not bc'loimnne; to thc' or;i:anization can not t;et a 
.job in tliat shop, bui a inc'mlM'r who siioiild hapjx'n (o hold an V of L. cai’d 
IS pi'i'inil ted to work as Iona as Ins card is ])aicl up and continuc'S his clues in 
the' A K. of L. organization 

( 'oinniissioiier ('ommons How do .\ou ('iifor^'c* the' c-losc' sbo])? 

Mr. Zin.RsHKR. Wc'll, b.\ havinp *. man disc-baracd it lie doc'S not li\e up to 
till' lull's of Ibc' oi’aanizat loll 

( 'ommissioiK'r ( 'om mon s H ow do \ on him discliai ae'd 
Ml Zri'.RsHER P.N holding a nic'c'tma and dc'inandina his discbarae. If d is 
not c(''!.])lied with a strike' take's place' until it is 

('oniiiiissioiM'r ('ommons. d'hc're' is only oiu' aaeiit, yoursc'lf, is ibc'rc', to take 
care' of that? 

Mr ZrERsiM:R, At the' prc'sc'nt, yt's. sir. 

( 'oininissionc'r ('omm\ns. W'bc'n was the' first 1 W. W. oraanizc'd here'? 

Mr. ZiuaisfrER. IJMKJ I think; I am not jiosilive'. 

('oniniissionc'r ('ommons. W'as that undc'r the' ('hic'aao or Dc'troit faction? 

Mr ZrERSTiKR. ('Im-aao tae'tion. 

('oniniissionc'r ('ommons. (’bicaae faedion? 

IMr. ZiTERSHEU. Yc's, sir; I be'lie'vc' both fa<’tions wc'rc' toaethc'r at that tune, if 
1 am not mistake'll ; thc'y branchc'd out aflc'rwards 

( 'oininissioner ('ommons WIk'ii wmcuIcI yecii say w'as the tir'^t one that dis- 
tinctlv belonged to the* ('Incase fae'tion? 

Mr.' ZuERsiiER. In DOS. 1 tliiiik 
Commissioiu'r ('ommons. DOS? 

Mr. ZuERSiiER Ye'S, sir 

Commissioiu'r (5)Mmons Tlu* di.stinction was made thc'ii? 

Mr. ZuERsiiER. Ye'S, sir. 

('omiiiissioiu'r (Commons. You lu'ard the te'stimeiiiy re'fiardintt the differeiu'C's 
hc*t\^e'(*^ the tw’o orj^anizat ions? 

Mr, ZiJERsTiER, Yes, sir 

Ceunmissioiu'r ('ommons Tlie Chie'a^o fne'lion, I ihink it was, Mr. Le'ssijs' 
te'stitie'd to that ? 

Mr. Ztterstier. Yes, sir. 

Commissione'r ('ommons. Diet lu' state siihstant hilly the vienvs of the* local 
he re? And the polic.\ of the I. W. W.? 

Mr. Zttkrsiter, WY'll, that wamld he kind of a broad ciuestion to answ'er. I 
nm not so positive* that he statc'd corree'tly all the vu'W's of the* local in connec- 
tion with the polie*y of the jrc'neral odice. 

Commissioner Commons, lu the first place, you decliue to make agreements? 
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Mr. Zttehsher. \Vt‘ declino to make aj^rocnionts. 

C(jiniiilsMuiior Commons. In the second place, you retain the right to strike 
at any inonu'nt? 

Mr. ZrKKSHER. Ye.s, sir. 

Connnissiouer ('ommons. If jou liave lo.st a strike and you go back to work, 
do you practice sabolageV 

Mr. ZinaisiiEFf. All workers in the silk industry practice sabotage, no matter 
what organization they behmg to. K\en in tlie A. F. ol L. organization tliey 
jiractice sabotage, probably knowing the terms of the word, knowing that ttu'v 
are doing it, but tlie.\ are doing it just the same. 1 will sliow^ you an instance. 

Before any ol tin' silk mills were organized into the 1. W. \V. I remember a 
case of a man w’orking in trout ol me one nice altmaioon when the sun was 
shining bright and lu' wanted a day off lb* laid pr<w lously lost two or three 
days and Kiuwv that if he ask<*d to g<*t off lu* could not gi't oil, so lu^ took a 
screw' di‘i\('r and broke* out the l(*(‘th the rack tiiat carries tlu* shuttle back 
and forth. It doi's not take* a half a <ia.\ to h\ it ; it tala*s about It) minutes to 
put the extra te(*th in lh(‘re, but |>rohai»l.\ half a <lay tor tlu* glue to dry out so as 
to be sale to run. in this wa^ lu* got his hall day olf. That is what w(' call 
sabotage, but that is not a dange'ioiis sabotage*; that would be siinjily a modilied 
toriii. \Vi* do not ch'stroy pr<»p<*ri> so that it can not be lixi'd. W'e may put 
nun hinery out of commission for tlu* tinu* lu*ing in onk*r to gain our c'luls, 
but machinery is iu*v(‘r destrou'd so it can not lu* ])ut hae-k into its proper 
condition again. 

( '( nimissnuu'r (_k)\i.Moxs. I'ndt'r what cii cumstaiu'cs do you advoeuite sabo- 
tagi'V Suiiposing >ou are woiking in a shop which isorganizeel — a cios(*d shoii - 
what is your doctrine lh(*n* about sabotage*? 

i\lr. ZiKKsiiEU. As a i uh*, it doe*s not ha\e (o be* aptilu'd in an organized 
shetj) so mue-h as it de)e*s in a stie»i) which is e»nb\ paitly orgaiiizeel — that is, 
proha Illy lhre*e-(piarlers. 

( ’oniniissioner ('ommons. Wouhl there lx* occasion whe*n ^>ou would have to 
use* it in an organizeul slmj)? 

.Mr. Zi EU^lll•:K. d'lu're* mmht be*; it tlu'y wouhl lie leiei sluhheirn in regard to 
dee'isieiiis we* jireibably wouhl re*se)rt to salieitago it we* thought sabotage \v'ould 
win. 

('oniniissioner (.’eiMMeixs. Inste'ael e»f geung e>ut eui strike? 

Mr. Zi i.usiiEU. ]nste*ael of geung euit em strike*. 

(Auiiimssioiu'r ('o.MMeixs. \ eui wouhl re*sort tei sabeitage? 

Mr. Zi Ells It Ell. Yes, sir. 

(h)mmissie)iu*r Commons. What eillu'r e\ani])le*s e-euild you give of sabotage 
besid(*s this one* that ,\eiu nu*ni ietne*el ot bre*aking the* teeth? 

Mr. Zi EusTiEii. 1 ha\e known the*ni to ele> the saiiu* thing with the shuttle. 
'The shuttle has (he te*e*th, t<»e), that gei intei (he* te‘e*th e>f the* lae'k, made of seiiiie 
kind eif comi»ress(*d pajM*r, I belie*\e*; some*t iuu*s they are* iiuule of some kind of 
harel woeiel; break the* le*eth out eel that aiiel it wemhl take probably half a day 
be'fore* it e'ould be put bae-k in a loeuii. Some*tiiU('S tlu'y weuild preibably have a 
snia‘<h on juiriiose so that a warp wouhl have* let be* turnoel o\e*r te) the other 
enel in eireler to get (he ceuirse which se*para((*s (he* ends, so that it couhl he 
twist(*el ein again and put in sliajH*. In that respe'ct the‘y wouhl gam half a 
day's time. 

In re-garel tee s(e>pping an (‘iitire mill, if it was ne*e-e*ssaiy to gain a point that 
wu* we're having in dispute*, why, tiu* use of e*nu*ry elust couhl be api>lied inte) 
tlu* oil cans wlinh oils tlu* shatlings anel in that way, within half an hour’s 
time, the shuttings weeiihl e e'ase tee weirk. It weeiilel probately take the linn a 
half elay or day or twei eer three elays in order to get tlu* shafting in coudition 
to run, 

Theese are methods that ceuihl be u.s(*d, but have iieet be*eii used so far. 

< 'omnnssione*!' CoMMeeNs. lias .veeur organizatieui elisciissed these methods in 
its meetings? 

.Mr ZrEiisTiFU. W(*ll, seuiie eef (he members of the* eerganizatieeii have dis- 
cusse*el those nu'thoels. but have* iu*vi‘r ceeiiie (e> any ceetie-lusieeii as to when they 
should use lhi*in eer as tee vvhe*ther (hey sheeuhl use* lhe*TU. 

Ooinmissloner (’o.mmons. Yeeu spoke about your meeting men wdio did not 
belong to your organization — se*eiiig (hem practicing sabotage. Did they do it 
as an organization''' 

Mr. ZrEiisHEU. Tlu*y elone it as an indivielual. 

('ommissioiu'r ('ommons. For what purpose? To get seeiiie individual ael- 
vantage*? 


e« 
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Mr. ZuEKSHKK. Well, not exjictly that. It mostly lias boon done to ^^ot a day 
off or half a day off. 

(Commissioner (Comisions. Now, your method seems to he somewhat different 
from that llien. It is not an iiidivi<lual iiropo^ilion IhenV 

Mr. ZrnusiiLK. Whdi, I am speaking of \\ hert‘ W(‘ have f,Tievanoes. My 
method is where \\(‘ liave j^rH'vanoes, Imt ean not he adjustc'd in any other way. 

( 'oinmissioner (Commons Tlam you praetiee eoileetive saholaf^e? 

IMr. ZrEKsiiKia Tliat is it 
( ConimissioiK'i* (Commons. All of jou? 

]\Ir. ZvEHsiiEit. All of us. 

(Commissioner (Commons. To your knowUnlKe, ha\e any of your memhers 
piMcti(('d iiidi\idual s.ahota;j:(‘‘‘' 

.Mr ZriHSiiLii. d’li.it I don’t know. 

(Commissioner (Commons. TLh‘ matter has been talked over in your meetings, 
Imt you liave t.ikmi no aetion'^ 

Mr, Zi hKsni'U. AVe ha\e not takmi any aelion in regard to using it 
( ’oinmissimu'r (Commons J>o y<m umhu'stand tlmt in suhserihing to the 
( oust itution and hy-laws, or ji.i.A ing ilues to your organizalnm, that a person 
theri'hy ai-eeiils tlu* primaple <>1 .sabotage as a method of eondueting this 
st niggle'^ 

Mr. Zri Ksiij k. 1 do not 

(’ommissiomu' Com.mons. All iiiemlxu’s, then have fri'edom of oi>inion on that, 

( heu, do t h('\ 

.Mr Zi 'Hsiiiu. Thi'.v lia\e. 

('ommissioiKU' (Co.MMONs. A man does not need to suhsmahe to s.ihot age'? 

.Mr Z Era SULK. No. sir 

( ’ommissioiim' (Commons. Has it e\ery Ikmmi acted niion hy your national 
oi ganr/alioii in any \\ay'^ Has then* been any stand taken rai that? 

.Mr. Ztrasiii'K. 'riiat tlu'y should alrnh* hy that jirim i|)h' 

( 'oiiuuisMom'r (Commons. That sabotage is (he {iropi'r method *)r substitute 
for a sti'iki'V 

.Mr. Zi I'KsiiiK. 1 es ; Ihi'y Iia\e, hut any mmuher joining the organi/.ation does 
not have to use it if h(‘ does not feel like it 

( Coimiussioner ('ommoxs. Has it lu-'ii adojaeil hy the national organization? 
Mr Zi 1 ' lisiii a. ( di. .\es 

( CoimnisMomu* (Commons. lUit sahot.age ■ - 

.Mr, M iKsiiEU. It IS not a local affair. It is national. 

( Comm 1 <Moner Commons. So tliat wlimi a i>erson joins I prosnnie the con- 
st it uliou IS e.xphijiied (o him''' 

Mr Zi iiisiiLR. d’lu'y are gumi tlie constitution to read, and after they read 
it, it tlii'y Join, nalnraliy \ve imagine that tiuy know the contents of tlu' ('on- 
stitiition and agree with it, Imt wi' don’t ask tluan whetlnu’ tliey do or not 

(Commissioner Comimons. It was statist hy one of the wntnessos, and 1 think 
lie reiirimeiitiMl >onr organization, (hat as a last resort it migiit be neei'ssary 
to !»I()W lip a factory. Would tlmt he called sabotage? 

Mr. Zt'eksiieu. Well, yon could term it in that way. If you wish to construe 
it in that way yon could say it was sahotagiv 

( 'oiniiiissioiu'r Commons. J just wmiited to see Low you w'oiild constrne it. 

]\Ir. Zi’Easiiiu. I don’t know' tliat I wsmld put any eonstrm lion on it; that 
IS, retithig to saliotagiN 

( Cominissiom'r ('ommons. Sabotage, as T niidei stood fnmi yon, is a minor 
injury which can be eorrei'ted wnthiri a few' hours, is that it? 

Mr. Ztu RsiiLU. 1 cjj;,) it 

( Commis.sioner (’o.mmons. lUowing up a faidory wmnld, according to that 
detinitmn, not he sabotage? 

Mr. Zxn.HSiiEK, No, sir; not in the broad sense. I would not consider it as 
such. 

(Commissioner Co.mmons. Put, at any rakg yon do not make any distinction 
which ean he remedied witiiin a short tiiiug or om‘ tlmt might throw (lie whole 
works out of commission, liki* the blowing ui) of a factory? 

Mr. ZrEKsiitR. I would make a distim-tion hetwmen tliose twm. (')ne I would 
term sabotage; (lie otiier. I don’t know' what you could term it outside of saying 
that yon blow' up a mill. There is not any term that w'e use for that purjiose. 

Commissiomu’ (Commons. Has your national eoiistitution any term that wmuld 
eovi'r lilow'ing up a iniH? 

Mr. ZuERSiiER. Not tlmt 1 know of. 
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Uoiiinii.sslonor Commons. You iinderstaiul that tluil is ono of the l)elief.s of 
the orMaiii7aliou, that it is lej<itimate or proper — I won’t say le^^itiinate, beeaiise 
you don't believe in using the (TOV(‘rnin(Mit, I understand, to enforce anytliing — 
l)ut that it is a projcer mode of warfare. Is there any principle tliat would 
lecognize blowing np a mill as a part of the scIiemeV 

Mr. Ztiersiiku. That I couldn’t slate. 1 don't know whethei* there is or not. 
(k)inmissioner Commons. Were you one of the executive committee during 
1h(‘ strike? 

Mr. Zukhsher. I was. 

Cominissioner (Jom.mons. At what tiim^ was that (>x('cutiv(^ commit tc*c 
organ i/(‘d? 

IMr. Zi ERsiJER. W('ll, ahoiit thc’ sanu' time as tiu' strike took ])lac(‘; i»art of it 
was organizes) wes'ks bcdorce 

(’omnnssioma* (Ucmmons. At what time did ,\oii make' your e'ligagc'im'nt to 
hring one' of those' outsidc'rs in lirstV 

Mr. ZiiEHSjiKK. I be'lie've about a we'ek before* the* strike' took place'. 

( ^inimissioiu'r ( ’o.\i .mons. Whom did >e)U (‘iigage at that time'? 

Mr. ZuEUSHEii. I be'lieve it Mas Patru'k (Quinlan and JIa,>wood, if 1 am not 
mistake'll, or Tre'se'a. 

( ’oinimssieme'r Oimmons. Two we*re' e'ligage'd a we'e'k be-fore* the strike? 

Mr. Zi’KRsiiER. That is, the'.v we're' told te> e-onie* on a e'e'rtaiii date'. 
Conmiissione'r Commons. On a ce'rtain date*? 

Mr. ZcERSHKR. Ye's, sir. 

Cemmussioner CeiM.MeiNs. When did jou lake* np w'itli tlie* third one'? 

Mr Zi’ERsiiER. Probably a we'e>k or so late*!*. 

Coniinissione'r (X)MMons. There* were' thi(*e* that >oli laid, Quinlan, Tre'xca, 
Haywood. Ah'i’e' the*re othe'rs that .\ou had? 

Mr, Zeeusiier. Miss Flynn. 

Coniinissione'r Ccimmons. M'he'ii did >ou eontrae't with lie'r to come*? 

Mr. Zt'EUSiiEK. I am not so sure* about wlie'ii, pre)babl.\ around about in the' 
same' lU'ighborheiod. I be'lie'Ve* all of tlie'in we're' e'ligage'd w'lthin a month’s time*. 

Conmiissione'r Commons I>ut all of the'in staye'd the'i'i* until the end? That 
is, along until June' or July? 

Mr. Ztersheu. .luly. 

Ckmiinissioner Co.mmons. Until Jub\ ? 

Mr. Zi'ERsiiEU. Ye's, sir. 

Coniinissione'r Commons. What elid you say w'as the e-mn])e‘nsation that ,vou 
paid the'in? 

Mr. ZuERsiiER. Faghte-en dollars a we'e'k. 

( 'einiini.ssieme'r CeiMMONs. Anel e'Xpe'iise's? 

Mr. ZuEKsiJER. And exiii'iises bae'k and forth to Ne'W Y'ork. Tlii'y mostly 
always came* from .Xe'w^ York; we allowe'd tlie'in wage's e'Xtra lor that 
Commissioner Com.mons. Hiel you yourself take jiart in making ,sj»e'ee he*s? 

Mr. ZuF.RSHEU, 1 diel at time's. 

Comniissiemer ('ommons. About how many si)e'e‘che*s did you make*? 

Mr. Zpeusheh. We'll, that I e-an't re'me'nibe*r. 1 lia\e' made* epiite a fe'w. 1 
couldn’t .just exae'tly say. 

Commissioner CeiMMONs. You were .se'e-retary at that time? 

Mr. ZuEKsiiER. No. sir, 1 was not .se'cre'tary at that time. 

Commissieuu'r Commons. You wa*re‘ not on salar.\ ? 

Mr. ZuEKSiiEK. No, sir, 

Coniinissione'r CeiMMONs. We're you pre'se'iit at the' first me*e'(iiig the're, thre*e 
or four days that the iieilice' 

Mr. ZuERSUKU. 1 was not at that mee'ling at all. I was still w'orking at that 
time. 

Ceiiumissieme'r Commo.ns. YYju have he'ard all of the'in make speeches, liave* 
you ? 

Mr. ZuEKSHEK. Oh, yes. 

Commi.ssioner CoMMeiNs. What languages diel tliey use? 

Mr. ZuERsiiKR. In what re's]iect de) jou nu'an, what language? 

(^omniis.siemer Commons. T nman Italian or Fngli.sli? 

Mr. ZuERsiiEU. Well, the'.\ talked in Italian and Kngli.sh. We had German 
sjieakers, we had Polish siie'akers; those would generally volunti'er to make 
an addreess from time to time*. 

Commissieiner Commons. I.ocal people? 

Mr. ZUEUSHER. Ye's, sir; but tlie Italian wais Tiosca. 

Cemimissloner Commons. Could you understand what Tresca said? 
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Mr. Zi'ERsiiEK. N(>, sir; I could uol. I have ofloii liad it (‘xi)Iniucd to me by 
Italian incinb(a\s. Jf I saw hearty applause I would want to know what was 
said becauso of tlie applause, and soinetiin(‘s it was (‘xplaiiuMl to me, 

Commissioiif'r (/ommons. What did they n‘port to you that be said ; some 
of th(‘ things'? 

Ml*. ZcKK.^iiEU. Why, it was mostly on the belief of oiu' bi^ union and talk 
aloiiij: that liiu‘, ah)n^ orfiani/.ation lines. 

t'oinmissionm’ (*ommo\s, I >o \ on understand tliat be advocated sabota^i'V 
Mr. ZinatMii Ji. d'bat I couldn’i sa.\ . I mwm* beard any of tb(‘ llali.an peo])le 
say be did a<l\ocaU‘ sabotage Jle ma> bave, but 1 don’t know Ibat lu‘ did. 

( ’onnuissioiua' (’ommoxs. I>mI .\ou Inair Ibt' others advocati* sabotaf;(‘V 
Mr, Ztu.rsiikii. I beard ono si>eakm- a<lvocate it, Sumner Itoyd. 

(^uniuissioiuu' r’oM.\io\>. Sumiu'r lloydV 
Mr. Ziu lasHKK. Yes, sir 
( ’oinniissiom'r (’ommons. lIa\wood? 

!\ri. Zi hRsHEU. i\ut that 1 know of. I ibm’t renaunber of biin cwcm- ad\ocal- 
iim sabotaai'. 

( ’omIms'^!on('r (’ommon.s. Mi-^s Flynn? 

Mr. ZrLHsmai. I luwm- beard Miss I'In nn. 

( ’onnnissioiior ( ’o\i \iox>.. ( )r (piinlaiF'' 

Mr. ZruusiiKU. That I couldn’t .•'.ly I don’t tliink be did 

( ’ominissionor (’ommonn It is not \our umU'rstandina. then, or your Ixdit'f. 
that any ol iIkmu advocali'd sabolaj^i'V 

Mr. ZiU'Jisiihu. Not to ni\ kiiowliMlae, outsiiU* of tbm Suinnm- Loyd. 

( ’ominissionor ( 'om mo\s Ji o was tlu‘ only oiu‘ who advocated saliotajjje? 

Mr. Zi hKsiTiai. V(‘s, sir. 

(’ominissionor (.’ommo.xs. Was tbori' an attmniit iiunU* to setib' lb(‘ strike 
with a fi'w of the nHMnlu'rs, low' ot tb(‘ einplo.Mu-s, alt(‘r two or three niontbs, 
and lb(‘ orfj:ani?;at ion tbmi took tlu‘ j^round that it would not settb' unU'Ss 
all W'ould settle? 

Mr. Zii'U.siinu, Wb'll, no; the organization did not taki' that stand. The 
strjk(‘ cominittiM* toolv that stand, wlinb w.is coiui>os<m1 of nu'ii Ixdoiif^dn^ to the 
organization and iiion who did not bolonu to tln^ organization. d'b(*y waua* 
about (Mpiall.\ di\ idl'd, and they look the stand that a sbop-by-sbop settleniiuit 
was out of till' quostion. 'J’lie> put that pri'position to a reti'rendum vote of 
the ('iitiri* strikers, and the ju'oposiiion was \oted down by the ini'inbers (hat 
weie n strike. That inoludes also tiu' I. Wk Wk and the members who did not 
bi'loni^ 1 > llie or^ianizat loll at all 

(’oniii ' >sionor (.’ommons. About how' lary:e a \ote was cast? 

Mr. Zifi.imUhJi. I believe there was about votes cast. 

(’oimnisslonor (’ommons I )o \ou remember the vote? 

Mr. Zi EKsHKK. 1 couldn't state the \ote; I don’t renu'inbi'r it. 

( ’omnnssmiU'r (’o.mmons. W'as it a majority? 

Ml Zi isiisiin: T know there was (piiti' a majority a;j:ainst s('ttlin;j; shop 
by slioji 

( ’mnmissioiu'r (’ommons. W'bat was (In loason for not si'ttliny:? 

Mr. ZrniisiiLr. Well. I sui»i>oso they did not bolie\(' in a shop-by-sbop si'ttle- 
iiiont at the time They iboiiabt tlaw could bold tbeir ranks better by stayinj; 
solid. One of the reasons was (bat if ono shop was to .si'ttli' individually, even 
tlimmb tliey ;j:o( their demands, that other workers w'ould be jealous of seiun^ 
this one shop workimr and there may be a break in thi' ranks, and for that 
reason 1 believe that the majority of tlu' worki'rs ti'lt tlu'y should not have a 
sboj)-b> -sho]) set t lenient 

In tliat conclusion I wish to slate ])ersonalIy that to-day a bi^ majority of 
the workc'rs realizi' that they made a mistake in not .settling; shop by shoj) when 
they first came out. That is, there were some shops that, when they weri' called 
out on strike, esiiiM-ially in the ribbons, who would quaint an ei,i?ht-bour d;iy 
and an increasi' in wat;es; but, as 1 said, the workers would not stand for a 
sboi)-by-shop settlement at that time, but to-day they realize they made a mis- 
take by not doum that. 

( ’oinmissioner (’ommons. T)o you know at what time that vote was takim? 

IMr. ZuERsuKU. 1 think that was some time in July; the first part of July 
or tiie latter part of June. 

( ’omimssioner (’ommons. Tbi* strike bad been lon;j; advanced (ben? 

Mr. ZuEUsiiKU, That is the time that that proposition came up. 

(Jommissioner Commons. Hadn’t it come up before that? 
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Mr. ZuERSHER. Not to p\it it to }i volo; it mli^lit liavo boon discussed, l)nt 
there were never juiy motiojjs iiuuie eitlier one way or tiie other In regard to 
tliat until around Juno or July. 

Commissioner Commons. When did (lie strike committee tirst consider that 
Iiroposit ion? 

Mr. ZrERSHKU. In the latti'r ]>art of June or July. 

Commissioner Commons. That wais the lirst time? 

Mr. ZnKKsiiEu. Yi's, sir. 

(Commissioner ('ommons. J'hat it was presonted to them? 

Mr. ZrEusiiER. Y(\s. 

OmimissioiKM* ('ommons. IIa\e you kept a r(‘cord of >our wages for (lie last 
11 years dial you a\eraged working? 

Mr. ZrEUsuEK. I liav(‘ not exaiJty kejit a na'ord, but I know pretty near what 
iny avei-age was. 

(Commissioner (’ommons. You have worked at ribbon w’eaving all the tinu'? 

Mr. ZriansHEH. Yes. 

(Connuissiomn- (’ommons. About 10 years ago what would you earn in the 
l)(‘St wei'k you woidil have? 

Mr. Zi Eusiiian Probably ,$.*10; 

(’ominissiomu' Commons. And ]>rior to the strike what could >ou earn in the 
i)(‘sl wi'ck*'' 

Mr. Zteksher. This last strike? 

Commissioner ('ommons. Yes? 

Mr. Zi KRSHKR. Wh'll, $!.■) was considered the best. 

Commission^’ Commons. AVhat was tlu' highest ihat you did actually earn? 

Mr. ZnaiSTTER. I liavi' run as high as $20, but ne\er any more. 

Commission^’ (’oAfMONS, And 10 yiairs ago tin' highi'st (hat >on drew^ was 

Mr. ZricRsiirat ( mii'rrupting) . Tweiity-lhe or thirty: T ha\e drawai thirty. 

Commissioner ('ommons. ’’I'hirlN. 

Mr. ZnaisHER. Yi'S, sir; that is, in on(‘ W(‘ek. 

('ommissiom-r ('ommons. J'ake the lowi’st wei'k, w’lum you w'orki’d a full 
we('k prior to this stnki', what would you get? 

Mr. ZrKRSTii'.K. Widl. I liaM' gone many a lull wei'k without getting anything. 

Commissioner ('ommons, Mhy? 

Mr Zri'RsHFai. That is oiu^ of tlie s.nsOmus in the silk trade to-day wMiieh 
makes it all the more aiaite. A man starts nj) a loom; that is, wlum he is get- 
ting a new set of warjis in a loom, lu' is supiiosi'd to start u]> that loom until 
he has a holdfast, W'hen the ribbon conus from the toi> b> the bottom so that 
it can be run aianmd the bottom ri'el, runs into i\ box 11(‘ has to work until 
he has that holdtast mad<‘ without ri'ceiving any nioiu\v. SonuJ inu'S, on a very 
Iiarlic ular job, M‘ry eomiilicated Job, it would tak(‘ a man a wi'ok in order to 
start his loom. Por that lu’ nu-eivi's no wag(\s. And that yard of goods that 
lie W'oM‘ he didn't rec(M\e anything for that, lu'causi' half of it w’ould b(‘ cut 
away ns not gooil. Still h(‘ would r('eei\e no wages for it. Sometimes a job 
of tiiat kind would pay, ])robably, .$(> or .$7 for Id \ards. 'Theiu' would lu' 70 
emits of goods that >on havewo\mi that you would not get anything for, besidi's 
losing your week’s time in starting up this loom. 

Th(*y take the position that the wages w’ould make up; that we make up for 
the wau'k’s w'ages you lose. 

Commissionm’ (’ommons. Are there many instances when' it taki's as long as 
a W’cek? 

Mr. ZrEKsiiEK. Not many, but a majority of the looms it takes tw'o and three 
days 

('ommissioner Commons. Takes tw’o and three days? 

Mr. Zi’ERsiiFR. Yes, sir. I don’t know of any of them that can be startl'd 
earlier than half a day, and that is what w'c call a remount, where the same 
class of goods goes immediately into the loom when the other side go out, and 
the twisters; it iirolnibly takes them two or three hours to twust into the looms 
again, according to the amount there is on the loom. 

Commissioner Commons, d'hat wuis the case 10 years ago? 

Mr. Zi ERsiiFR. Yes, sir; and it is to-<lay. That is om^ of the big faults in the 
Silk industry. 

Commissioiu'r Commons. Does this four-loom systi'in make it more intense? 

Mr. ZrERsiiEu. I am only speaking in re.gard to ribbon. I don’t know much 
about the w'orkings of the broad silk in that respect. 

(kmvmlssioner Commons. Do you have means of finding out wdiat the wages 
of the dyers are? 
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Mr. ZuERSHER. I liave. 

Comiiiissioiior Commons. Dyers’ helpers? 

Mr. ZuERSHKK. I have. I hi'lieve between .$8 and $0 a week and some 
receive .$10. There was a statement made hy Lotti' that tlie dyers receive 
$ir).()0 a we(dv, lie said, I believe. lh‘ <lnl not say liow lonji tlu‘y worki'd for 
that $1.") ()0, liow many lionrs, and from investigation I lind that some of tlu'in 
work lo and 10 and 12 hours a day. And tlirou^li tliat overtime tliey are alile 
to make $1.'').C)0 a W(‘ek. 

(’ommissioner (’ommons. r)o you know tiie iirevaiiin^ rate ptT liour for dyers’ 
helpers? 

Mr. Zl'Ersher. T h('lieve it is 20 cents an hour. 

Commissionei' (’o.mmons. Tiiat is all 1 have. 

CommissioiKU* Lennon. M'ill you t(‘ll us as to the wadies that are jiMid to 
weavers in tlie l)i‘st siiojis in tile city, how miicli per yard, in tlie million branch? 

Mr. Zi'KusiiKR. Widl, tliat all ilejxMuls on what kind of ^oods tlu\v are mak- 
inL,n A piaci^ averaai^s an^wlicri' fi<mi 20 (‘(*nts a yard to .$! a yard. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Tliat is tlu' best? 

IMr. Zi’EKSTiEK. Tlie ilollar a .vard is wliat wi' call a plaid, wiiicli requires 
four or five sluitth'S of different colors. • 

CommlssioiK'r Lennon. M’liat would lie tli(‘ waives in mills that pay tlie least 
wapa’‘S in tlie city? Suppose tiiey make oih‘ of tlie same kinds of j^oods, what 
would tiiey pay? 

Mr, Zi'ERsiiER, Tlieir .uoods would not lie i‘xaclly ilu* same, Tlu^y would 
inak(‘ a. clieaper or an inferior Kradiq imt tlicy would pay considerably h'ss 
than flaw w'ould do on the ;;oo(i yradia It wamld mak(‘ a greater rediU'tion 
than ri'ally tiny should mal<e. 

Commissioner Li;nnon. T waul to disi’ovm* for myself and for tlie commis- 
sion as to tlie diffcr(mc(‘ in vvair<‘S paid for tin' sami' amount of work, and its 
effect upon tlie contmit and discontmit of the workers. ’I'liat is wdiat I am 
after. Now, I want to ascertain wlint th(‘ bi'st waj^es are tliat are iianl in some 
of the Ix'sl mills; and tinm, if you can W\\ us, wliat the wames are in mills 
tliat i>av the lowest jirices? 

Mr. ZrEiisiiER. "Well, in the Ix'sl mills, I will cite one mill as tin* best, and 
that is .iohnson N Coivin. A man can proliaidy make* from .$1)0 to $4."i in twi) 
W('(’ks : liut then, of <-ours(\ tlu'iN* is alvvavs to be considi'red the loafinu: time 
after a nnaii has woven out a s(‘t ol warjis until in* ^ets anotlier set In. Sonn*- 
tiine* tlu'y ha\(' to wait a vve(*k, two weeks; sometinn*s thn'e weeks Ix'fore tlie> 
are i uain to start at wank. 

( ^nLn.issioner Lennon. Ilow' aixmt the jmorost place? 

Mr. Zekusiiek. In tlie poori'st jiliue a man would iirolialily rei'i'ive from $18 
to $25 in two wei'ks. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does tin* differen<*(" in wa^jjes, as applied to wi'avi'rs, 
apply to tin* other di‘parlments of tlie mills as well? ’’I’liat is, in tin* b(*st mill, 
do tln'y pay (‘vi'rylxxlv the sann*? 

IMr. Zi I, USHER. Not the p<x»rer mills; iwm-ilxxly lower; the (aiqilovei's in 
th(* otln'r braiicln'S of a mill ri'i'cive abmit tin* sairx* in all tin* mills. 

Coimnissioiu'i’ Lpanon, About the saiixN 

Mr. Zi'ER,>rTEiE Y(*s, sir. 

(’omiiiissioiu'r J>en\on. And they work by tlx* wcekq tln'ii, 1 ])resuni(*? 

Mr. Zi ERsiiEiE Tliev work by the week. 

C’ommissioncr I.ennon. Wliat proportion of woiiaai an* eiiqiloyed in tin* 
imluslry in this city, do you tliinli? 

Mr. Zeersiieh. Wh'il, it is my o])inion, about half. 

('’ommissioiu'r T.ennon. About lialf? 

IMr. Zi'ERsFiER. Aiiout lialf ari' wannen. 

Commissioner T.ennon. Are there any purls employed under 10 years of ape? 

Mr. Zeersiieh. Well, there liava* been until this present mwv lawa I don’t 
know vvhetlu*r thev have been discharged siiu'e or not, but I know there are 
any number of tiu'in wlio are lx*iow 10 years of a^e. 

Commissioner T.ennon. Is tlu're any arranjjjement made whereby the younj; 
p(‘ople who are in the mills are ij;iven opportunity for eilucation in niEdit schools 
or vixiational schools by the school syst(*m of this city? 

Mr. ZuERSHER. There is a system of ni^ht scluxils, but it is not compulsory, 
d liey do not have to p:o if they don’t feel like it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do they teach anything in that night school that has 
to do peculiarly witli the trade of making .silk? 

Mr. ZUERSHER. No, sir. 
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Coiiiniissionor T^knnon. Simply the ordinary 

Mr. /t ehshkr ( iiitorrnptinK). The ordiniiry teiudiing tliat they liave in the 
ordinary schools. 

( 'oinniissioner T^ennon. You ha\e nothing; in the way of vocational schools in 
tliis cily? 

I\Ir. /jEEusiiKU. They have a school that teaches warpina and weaving:, but 
the rank and tile of the silk workers do not look with favor upon this sciiool. 

(\»niinissioner T.,e\xon. 1 want to ask sonietliinj^ about it. AVho runs this 
school? 

INIr. /eeusiime 1 don't know w’ho runs it. 

('oniniission(*r Li xnon ts it a jirhate institution? 

Mr. ZiuiiMiLR. A private affair. 

( 'oninussiotu'r Ta:xxo\. Is it not under the public-school systiun? 

.Mr. ZuiRsiiiu. .\o, sir; it is a i)ri\ate affair. 

Ooininissiitur Lennox. In tlu' 1. AV. \V. do you orfj;ani/>(> local unions of 
w('a\ers. <utlirely weavers? 

Mr. ZrrKsiiFK Oh. no. tVe or^ani'/e our workei's into one union. We h:iM‘ 
n(» hran(‘h('s. d’hat is, wu' do not organize in hranclu's. 

OomniissioiuM’ l.ixxox. You havo*no weavers’ union? 

Mr. Zri usiiEu. Xo, sir. 

(’oniini^-sioner Lennon. You have no dyers’ union? 

Mr. ZvEKSHEU. No, sir. 

( ’ommissioner la nnon. All the people in one mill ai'e in one union? 
l\tr. Zi’MESUEU. In one union. Of (ourse llnw (h'cide tlunr own affairs s('p- 
arately; that is, if th<\v ha\e any ^riiwances, the dyers ainon^^ themselves, tlu'y 
decide what shall he done in n'yard to th(‘ jjrrievance. 

Oonunissioner Li xnon. Would ih(‘ 1, W. ^V^ ai»pro\e of a law hy the Stall' of 
New .Jersey or hy the Lnitial Slides looking; toward intervention hy conciliation 
or mediation or i»ossihly arbitration of trade disjudi's’'' 

Mr. Zi'EUsm u. I don’t think they w'ould. 

Lommissioner Lennon. lias the matter ('ver been discussi'd in your nu'etim,' 
that you recall? 

Mr. ZrEKSfTEH. I helii'vi' arhitrati<*n has Imsmi discussial and it has Ix'en ri'- 
jpcted. 

rommissioner T.ennon. You spoki' of one mill wduTe contract (*hild labor was 
in existence. Is (lu're hut one of those mills so far as you know, just one? 

.Mr ZrEiisiii u. So far as I know that is tlu^ only null That (‘ame to our 
iioti(‘e during the hi;.; strike. 

('ommissioner Lin non. I W'ish you w'ould, wlnm you aie in your ofiic(‘ and 
have the tinu', send to this (*ommission a r<'al comparison of waiji's ji.iid to tlu' 
diffeiN'iit clas.ses of em[>loye(*s in the best mills in this city and in tin' mills that 
jtay tin* lowest }nic(' iti this citv 
Ml’. Zri-RSirFU. All ri;;lit. 

('iumnissioner Iunnon. And if >ou w’ould, I would liki' to h.ive you havi' it 
ventied hy some otlnu’ ollicers in .V('^>i’ orEMuization. 

^ir Zri iisuiR. Y('S. sir. 

Mr 'i'lioMPsoN I would lilo' to ask you, are you a nn'inher of the Socialist 
Paity 

Mr. ZT'FRSiTFaE Yes, I am. 

Mr. Thompson. Tln'ii, in your view, you believe in ])olitical action in attaln- 
in;; economic imds'^ 

Mr. ZuiRsriFR I do. 

Mr. Thompson. You do? 

Mr. ZuERSHHE Yes. 

Mr. d'noMPsoN. And in that resiiect at, le.ist, you— 

Mr. ZuERSHFR (inlerruiitln;;). I differ with the constitution of the or;'aniza- 
tion. 

Mr. MTiompson. And with respect to the (piestion Mr. I.ennon aslaal you wdn'ii 
you said the or^janization would probably not indorse a Lniled States law’ dt'al- 
ina: with the economic questions or (‘oiiditions, you are referring to your organ- 
ization and not to .vour own views? 

Mr. ZrERsiiKR. Well, partly. T myself don’t believe in arbitration. 

Mr. Thompson I nn*an in regard to the United States law’s. As a Socialist, 
you believe in law? 

Mr. ZuERSHi R. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. You believe in nil eight-hour law, for instance? 

Mr. ZuEBSHEB. Yes. 


It 
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Mr. Tiiomtson. And, personally, when >on answer tliost' questions you slni- 
j)ly si)oke from tlie standpoint of the organization V 
Mr. ZuiJ{sHi u. Yes. 

Mr. dhiOMPsoN. Are there any oth»‘r meml)eis of your organization Socialists, 
if you know’'' 

Mr. Zi i iisH! R. Tl»er(‘ are (piitc^ a few. 

Mr. 'riioMi'soN. In I’aterson? 

Mr. Zri RsiiKR. In Patiu'son. 

Mr. d'noMi’soN, And so f:ir as tlu^y are. of course, they adopt the philosophy 
of Soeialism ns a means of political actmnV 

Mr. ZiiKSiiMC DnriniJ: onr recmil td(‘ction for ma:tor, Ih'hm't 11. Eordyiaa 
Itohmt Rowe, and (lordon I>emarest ran. Pord.^ce on tlu^ Ihqinhluan ticlo't. 
Itohmt ltow(' on th(‘ Democratic ticket, and Dmiiaiasst on the So(‘ialist ticket. 
rre\i(tns to this eh'ction onr ^ote in the city of Paterson was prohahly l.oOO. 
This election took jilace afti'r the bi;^ strik(\ The Socialist \ot(' climbed to the 
tiaure of 5,200, showing yon that a jJtreat many of the iiunnhers of the 1. AV. W. 
believe in political action 

As a matter of fa< t, I wisli to state tliat one of the n^asons why tlie [. AY. AN". 
do(‘S not Ix'lu've in i>oliti<‘al a<'lion is due to the fact that thi‘ w’orki'rs in 
(‘ral tlirouithont the country liave ne\(‘r reci'ixcd any IxMielits from laws mad(‘ 
by mtliei* thv' national bodv or the Stat«‘ h‘a>''lat nri' 1 riMiicinlxM* that last 
^car in tlu' h\ai''latnre of .Vew' J<M*sey thmi* was a bill intiaxlncixl for a niiu'- 
iioiir day. It passixl one housi' and wiait to'sl<‘ep in tlu' Simate. I spoke to 
SiMiatia* INIcPinnis, of this <*<nint\, in i-eaards to a law h\ Ponyn'ss for an 
('i^dit hour day, tind I Ixduwe it was ins opinion that if sncli a hnv was passed 
by ('oimrev.s it would b(‘ dixlanxl uncmi^tit nt lonal b.\ the Sni>reine (’onrt. 

I also wish to cite a case to you in ri'aards to the IMiited Aline AA'orkc'i’s, 
which ilaywixxl was th<‘ head of at tlu‘ time. They trit'd to ha\e a State law 
passixi for an ei^dit-liour day. 1 Ixdnwi' lh<'i-e was one jiassi'd. and (lie conids 
(hx'lared it nnconstit utional. Latei’ on tluw trieil attain and I beluwe the 
si'coiid law was pass(*(l, and it was also ilix'lanxl unconst itiit lonal, 'TIhmi tlu‘ 
mnu'rs di-cided tliat tin' only pos^-ihle way that th<w <‘onld .uet an eij;ht-honr 
day was to maivo a law' theinsi'h c's and li\e up to it t hi'insid vi's. And thi'y did 
in tlunr niei'liic.; ])ass a motion that from a c(*rtain date tliey would work 
no loimer than ('iaht hours And thc,\ ]»n( tliat into etTi'ct, and I iielicwe th(‘y 
j;ained an maht-honr da\ thronaii that imMlaxl 

Hdiat is one of of liie reasons w h,\ tlu^ I \V. AV. d<x‘s pot Ix'luwe in political 
actioi and has no fi'clnm^ of assnran<-e that any political part> will e\(‘r lielp 
them V . imin a better condition. 

( Nmimissiomn- Li sno\. Ma.\ 1 < ma'oct \<)n so that yon won’t main' that mis- 
take aaain. jAIr. IJaywixxl was nevi'r at tlie hea<l and mwer w'as a memlx'r 
(‘Vi'ti ot tlu' Pnitixl Aliiu' AN’orkers. 

Air. Zrniisiiv K. It may be the AA"estern Federation of Aliners. That is wliat 
1 mi'ant. 

(lomniissiom r Pr.NNov. ATcs. 

('haii’inan ANai.sh. 'That is all. Thank \on. 

Air. ZnaisiiKH. I wish to (‘xt<*nd an in\itation to the commissioners, if they 
should be in tin' city to-maht. Air. Dunn has spoken of (’ai'lo 'Presi'a as one 
of tlie most notorious crooks in the conntr.\ to-day 'Phis (weiiina (’arlo Tri'sca 
will addrt'ss a mct'tiny, a proti'st mei'tina tor Pat (piinlan, to lx* liehl at 1)0 
Alarket Strei't, Institute Hall, at onr headipiarters. where (he commissioners 
tlieinsi'lves can six* this notorious < rook, so claimed by Air. Dunn, in action. 1 
extend that: iiiMtation to the comnns'-ion 
(’halrman A\" \i.sn. That is all lor 
Air, Thompsox. Air. (’(x>ke take tin* stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES AV. COOKE, 

Air. Titompsox, AVill y»ni ^^ive ns \onr naim' and wuir a Idix'ssV 
Air. Fook'Ix .lames AN". (’(x>ke, loL! Market Strei't. 

All-. Thompson, And yonr liiisiness, Air. DookeV 

Air. Cooke. Treasurer of tlie .lohn AV. Fi'rauson Co, bnildina constiaiction. 
Air. Thompson. IP.ne yon lx*en in Paterson several years n*snlim:? 

Air, Cooke. About 40. 

Mr. TiiOMPsoN. Both residing? here — — 

Mr. Cooke (interrui)tiimC . Sir? 

Air. Thompson. Both residing; here and having business here? 
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Mr. Cooke. Yo 8, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are jou the tornn'r president of the (’hnrity CrKanizatlon 
Society of Paterson? 

Mr. Cooke. I am one of the fonn(>r })resid(‘nts. 

Mr. Tuomt‘son. Wer(‘ you the j>resi<lent at tin* time of the strike la^t year? 

Mr. (!o()KE. No, sir. 

ATr. Thompson. You \ver(‘ not? 

Afr. (\)OKE. No, sir. 

Air. Thompson. A'on \\(Te Ikm'c during tin* strike? 

Air. Cooke. sir. 

Air. Thompson. Are \<>u <me of the active ineinlx'rs of the association? 

Air. C\)OKE. I ha\(‘ ticcn !i director ri^ht uloiiLt. 

Air. Thom PsoN. N<nv. Air. ('ooke, you may t(‘ll ns in your own way. hrietly 
your way, of tlie cauM\s of the strike last .M*ar in Paterson, and your vii'W also 
of llie nu'tliod that was carried on and conducted by llie strikers and also the 
aetiou of the iiolico and otluT authorities. 

Mr. ('ooke. As to the causes, I htdie\e it was primaitally dm' to the outside 
akdators cominj^ here, which made it a notable strike. I think if it had hi'cn 
lelt to the si'ttU'inent of tlie local parties int(‘rt‘st(‘d it would not havi* lasted 
any sucli liuitJttli of time, or jiroduced any sm-li bad n'sults in tlie city in the waiy 
of tuisiness that tin' naa'chants lost and loss of wayi's by the employiH's. 

Air. Thompson. Just at this jioint. Air. ('ooke, if 1 may interrupt with a 
((lu'stion. Air. Ziu'rsher who was, just on the stand testilieil, if I renuaiilxT it 
corri'ctly, that tlu'y smit for Air. lla>wood and these otiu'r outsidii men, two 
or iliri'e of them, a week befori' tlu‘ strike was annouiK-ed, in order to haul it 
and (ondiict it. Would that fact, if it weri' a fact, clninye your view’ as to 
whetlier or not tin' striki' was caused by the comimt in of oulsidi' ]H‘o]ile? 

Air. Cooke No; bi'causi' I don’t think jt was ni'cessary to smid for tliose 
outside iikilators. I think tlu'y hml imm hma' who could liave conducKMl it. 

Air, Thompson. AViJl, assnininj; that tlu^ men lu'n' could not conduct the 
strike, do you still think tlau’e w’ould hav(‘ Ihm'u a stinke? 

Air, (’ooke. I think there would ha\(‘ hemi a striki*; yi's. 

Air. Tho.mpson. Now’, what do you think were tiu' umhu’lyinL; causes of that 
strike, if you ha\(‘ an opinnm on that subject? 

Air. (fooKE. I don’t think there was any special condition of dissatisfaction 
or unrest. ()f coursi' 1 am not ixu'sonally familiar with the conditions in the 
silk business, but, takin.it tlu‘ conditions of tin* city k<'nerally, the silk busiiK'ss 
liad been— it was a matti'r of jteneral Kiiowledjte th.it the silk husiness liad 
been in poor sliajie for a number of .^(‘ars. It was slack am] prices weie jioor, 
but I don’t think that the fact that the saviuk^s banks had lar^m deposits and 
a lar^m nuniher of accounts, the fact that for 10 ,tears since the tin' lure, or 
12 M'ars, for instance, the mimlx'r of tiu'alers had increased from ahout ,3 
to tlu'aters and mo\ init-picture placi'S, those are largely supported by opi'ra- 
tivi's In till' mills, and I can not see that tlu're was any special reason for 
dissatisfaction amoin^ the silk workers as a w hoh'. There were undoiihtedly 
conditions in sonu' f(‘w’ of (he mills which wi're unfair, but I can not s('(‘ why 
they could not have adjusted tho.se amorik themsi'hes. 

Air. Thompson. There were about 20,000 or 2.‘),000 iieople out on strike, I 
umh'rstand ? 

Air. ('ooke. A'cs, sir. 

Air. Thomi’son. And they sta\ed out for many wec'ks — from alon;^ in Feb- 
ruary until aloiiLt in Jul.\. Is (hat correct. Air. (’(M>k('? 

Air. ('ooke. Ah'S, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, >ou say the su\in;:s iianks ha\e a lot of money on 
deiiosil for the worki'rs? 

Air. ('ooke. Why, the savin;j.s hanks lu're have* ahout J>24.000,000 of savinus- 
haiik deiiosits. They have about 80,000 iiulividual accounts. In talks with the 
otlicers of the banks I am told that while then* W’l're considerable drafts during; 
the strik(', that there were comparatively few^ accounts closed out — mostly 
those that were closc'd w’ere depositors who left the city, ami since the strike 
was closed, siru-i' the strike has been ovi'r, they have practii'ally regained all 
that tlu'y lost diirinj; the strike. That semns to nu* to sliow that they have 
resoiin-es and could not ha\e been in a tremendously impoverished condition. 

Air, Thonipson, AVell, h<wv do you account, if you liave that, view’, that these 
workers stayed out of w'ork so many wmi'k.s if tlie conditions generally were 
good? 

Air. Cooke. A'^Jiy, I think it wais mental or social Intimidation. 
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Mr Thompson. Well, who would there be, in your opinion, or who was there 
at that time to exercise that intimidation over so many thousands of workers? 

Mr. ('ooKE. Those who belonged principally to this organization who were 
being urged on by the agitators. . , * , i ^ c 

Mr. Thompson. You think that was sufllcient to keep these people out of 

work ? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir; I think it was. 

]\Tr Thompson. (Jenerally speaking, it has lavn testihed hi'n^ both by th(' 
inill ovMiers and by tlie laboring people that the wages ran from $1) to, sa.\, $-20 
ji \ve('k for wnaivers. Do you believe that those nuai and wonuai w’ho had lavn 
earning not niii(‘Ii less w’ages, or as imieh in sonu? cases, wmuld stay out of 
work (or sonie time just on the leadership of the few’ men? I just w'anr to g(‘t 
\our views. [(Question not fully audible. | 

IMr. Cooke. Y('S ; I do; undei tlie pia^ssure that was brought to bear I think 
tiu^v would do that. Of course they had considerable lielp wdiile they w’erii out. 

Mr. Thompson. It has been stated here by Dr. Mcliride, who w as tlnai ma.\or 
of the city, that in many mills the hours were long, and the work was hard, 
and the pay was small; and that, in his opinion, that furnished a sutlieieni 
number of peo]de who felt that conditions were wrong— right dowm in them— 
and that whim the.se agitators came along they naturally looked to tla'in as the 
(lid not say so — but who, in elfect, w'ould lead them out of tlie 
w ihh'rmsss. You would not concur in that? 

Mr. Cooke. No ; I would not quite concur wdth that. I think tlu‘re w’ere ca.ses 
where that was true, but not generally. I do not think in general that that was 
tlu^ eondition. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, \vhal percentage would you say of the workers were in 
that condition? 

Mr. (V)OKE. Well, perhaps If) or 20 per cent of the woi‘k(‘rs might be. 

Mr. Thompson. And the other 85 or 00 per cent might ha\e stayed on, but 
tlK'ir basis for helping tla'in along was a ])sy<*hoiogical O'cling 

Mr. (k)OKE (interrupting). Well, it is human nature to be dissatisfied and to 
think they might get something iietter, and they went after it. 

Mr. TiioiipsoN. Well, S(mie of these 85 per cent, then, migiit have been dis- 
,satisfi('d with their conditions? 

Mr. (kioKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, But, in your opinion, the dissatisfaction was a surface dls- 
satisfa(‘lion rather than deep dowm, is that it? 

Ml Cooke. Yes; I think that is fair 

Mr. 'j'HOMPsoN (interrupting). Tliat is not really a cause for the dissatisfac- 
tion, hiil just a not ion that they should be dis.ssatisfied? 

Mr. (V)OKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the action taken liy the strikers? Was it an 
oi-di'i ly .strike, considering that there were 25,000 men out, or wuis it disorderly 
a.s compared with oilier strikes? 

Mr. Cooke. Well, I think tlio fact that w’e got along without bringing the 
militia here is an indication, where a strike is of such magnitudi' and lasted 
sm h a length of time — I think that is an indieatioii that it w as not an unusually 
disorderly strike. At the same time, anyone here in the city knows that the 
]»olipe amhulance, or patrol wagon, was on the street at all hours and at all 
times during the daytime and probably at night — and you could S(*(‘ ovidonces of 
ciowMls collect iiig around the mills, particularly at quitting time. 1 have noticed 
it at night when 1 was on the way lioiiu' — anywhere in tin* maghhorhood of a 
silk mill there would be a crowal. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, if I understand you correctly, Mr. Cooke, as compared 
witli times when there was no strike, it was of a disorderly nature? 

TrTr. Cooke. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. But coinpareil with otlier strikes you iiave iu'ard of or read 
about or seen wiiere 25.0(K) jieople liave b(*eii out on a .stiike for three or four 
months, it wms an orderly strike? 

Mr, (?ooKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And that is the opinion yon wmiit to give to the commission? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What would yon say with reference to the action of the 
authorities as you saw’ it and as yon inaird of it? 

Mr. Cooke, ‘t tliink tlie police handled the strike splendidly in the preser- 
^ at ion of order. 
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Mr. THO\fi‘SON. Now, with reference to the closing; of the Inills for a couple of 
months, whi(‘h ri}i])t. McBride spoke tihout yesterday, how did yon view that 
action, or did you lake any interest in that at all? 

Mr. ('ooKF.. 1 vimved tliat as Justdiahle a<*tion under the circumstances. 

Mr, Thomi'sox. Did you \ i(‘\v it, however, as a le^oil or ille^;al action? 

I\lr. Cooke. Why, strictly sjieakirif;, it would Ix' considered a denial of liberty. 

Ml'. Thompson. And of the ri^dit of In^e s|)eeeh? 

Mr. ('ookp:. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Thompson. And > on thoimdit that it was justitiablc' to closi* the halls, 
iievertheloss? 

Mr. Cooke. 1 did ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. From \our jioint of view, what was tlie justiee, or tlu' <‘aus(‘, 
which mad(' it siMuii justihahle? 

Mr. Cooke. W'liy, I think the iJ:ood that was to be ;;ajiu'd to tin' comiiiumty 
by stopjam^ this disord«‘r and instigation to trouble and slojijiaae of work' and 
all the iidlls which follow ( m 1 it Justilied tli<‘ r(‘s(riction at that tinu'. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. ''I'lnai lookimc at it from the ends that should b(' attained, 
social p('ac(' and (lund, you telt that this sliabt infraction of free speech and 
liberty was jiistitied? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'Thompson. I don’t wish to characterize that action, but .just to show the 
comjiarison betwiH'ii what has been said hen' by yoursidf and others, that it 
v'ould b(‘ a sort of mild political sabotaa:e Jiistitii'd by the ends to b(‘ attained? 

Mr. Cooke. I think there is all tlu' ditli'n'iici' in tlu* distinction as to wdu'tlK'r 
it is for a iK'mdicent end or an e\il end. 

(diaH’inan ^^’\ESI^. t ilidn’t ipiite catch that. 

Mr. Cooke. I think tin' dilfi'ri'iice is, in oiu' casi' it is for a Ix'iu'ticiMit mid 
and in tlu' othi'r case it is tor an mil (‘iid. 

Chairman W'msh. Y(‘s; that is, you coiisnlor it ^\ould b(‘ all ri^dit for tlie 
individual to pass upon the iiuestioii of \iolatimr tlu* law, with n'verenci* to 
tlu* end to be attained? 

Mr. (\)OKE. Not an individual, no; tlu* community. 

(tliairman Wnlsh. Well, tlu'ii, tlu* community; do you distinjjruish them from 
tlu* iiu'ii tliat were workiim in tlu* mills; that is, otlu*rs than tlu* strilu*rs, you 
mean? 

Mr. Cooke. Mdiy, I distiimniish tlu* citv or tlu* community from the indi- 
vidual strilcers. 

Chairman Walsh. W(*11, now, sonu*body has to act, of coiirs(*, for tlu* com- 
mumt> ; is that correct ? 

Mr. (\)oke \ es, sir. 

Chairman W'msh, .\nd in this case it would lx* tlu* iiolice othc(*rs? 

!\Ir. Cooke. And the autboritu's o\er them. 

(diairman W'msh. And tlu* aid Imrit i(*s over them; and > ou think, tlu*n, 
that it would lx* Justiliabh* for tlK*ni to M*t aside a law or to disr(*;;ard or to 
■\iolat(* a law, ba\in;; in consideration tlu* (*iul to lx* atfaiiu'd, and tliat you 
would say that tlu*v could violate* it, it the <* 1 x 1 was Ix'iieticlal? 

Mr. Cooke. I think flu*r(* are* sue h e-ases ; y(*s, sir. 

Chairman W'msh. W'e*ll, the*n, elo >e»u Hunk that this man who te*stdie*d here* 
or any eef th(*ve> nu*n who te*stitie*el that the*y wemlel elisturb j*re)])e*rty or ele'stroy 
it are* actimt with any otlu*r attituele* teiwarel the* law than wdiat >ou ask tlu'se* 
ehhedals to aed ? 

IMr. CeieiKE, 1 Hunk tlu're is a eliff(*r<*ne'e* ; \es, sir. 1 think the elifference* is 
that in eau* eaise* tlu*y are* weerkin;^ ten* an e*nel to be'iu'tit tlu* community, and in 
tlu* othe*r e'ase* tlu*v are* weirkina: leir an e*nd te> harm the* e'emimunity. 

Chairman AN'msh. But su])pe)se* tlu* man thinks he* is aedini; feir the (*nel of 
be'iu'titim; the* e*e»mmunily and he* \iolate*s a law by hleiwdim up a huilelin^j:. 
Dei >e)U think it shoiilel he* suhniitte*el tlu'ii to tlu* arbitrament of the ceiurts eir 
to a jury as tei wdu*Hie*r eu* imt tlu* (‘iiel was lx*nefie'ial ? 

Mr. CeioKE. I think yeai have fj:e)t to he ^ruieled in that by the enlif,dite*ned cein- 
se-ie*nce eif the maieirdy. 

Chairijian W'alsh. 'riie ('nliyht<*iu*el conscience* eif tlu* majority? Do yeai 
Ix'lieve*, Mr. (’eieike* — eef course, <‘ve‘ry e)llie‘e*r take's an oath to upholel the Con- 
stitutiem anel laws as they are written, does he neet? 

Mr. Cooke, Ye>s, sir. 

Chairman W'xlsh. If he* ele>es not ele) that, elo you believe that ho commits a 
crime? 
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Mr. Cooke. Teohnically, yos; morally, probably there would l)e exceptions? 

Chairman Walsi£. Morally, there would be ex(‘(‘ptions ; but if he violates 
his oath of ofliee, he commits a crime? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir. 

(huiirman Walsh. And ar(‘ there circumstances unth'r whi( h you would ex- 
cuse the crinK‘ and allow the oftendor to ^<o free? 

Mr. Cooke. To my mind the American colonists in 17TG broke the laws of 
(lie counti'y to ^\hieh they \\«‘r(‘ subjects, which was (}r(*a1 lirilain; and amoiijj; 
them thm-i' were men who lu'ld othcial positions and had sworn fealty to 
(ireat Britain. I tliink th(‘ evimt of that justiiu'd tluur n'hellion. It s(‘ems 
to UK* that ^vas a cas(' wlien' the end justdu'd tlieir ovis-ridint:: tlu‘ law. 

Chairman Walsh. Wi'll, Mlthout tt<‘int^, of course*, into (la* cause's tliat lead 
up (o tlie American lve*\olution, Mr. Cooke*, I am ^ointi: to ask you to six'cify, il 
jiossilih*, and answer my e]ue*stion elire'ctly. i >o yeui be*lieve tliat such a ci-inie 
in (‘es'tain instance's shoulel he* exeuse*d and the* offe*nde'r allowe'd to .ao fre'c ; 
that is, where he has violatc'd his eeath of edhe’C by settin^^ aside* a wnKeii 
law of the State or Nation eir failing lo e'ldorce* il? 

Mr. Cooke. I e'oiild imat.dne circumstance's uiiele'i* which 1 would say that. 

Chairman Walsit. In this elay, to-elay, in the Stale* eif Ne'w .lersey? 

(Ne) response.) 

(hiairnian Walsh. Any other eiuestion? 

Mr. Thompson. Thai is all. 

(hiairman Waisit. ,lust one other epiestion: You say much assistance was 
^dven to the strikers. IIo\v mue-h <iid the* chanty organization e’olle'e'l elunn;^ 
tile* months eif May, June*, and July, if you can tell olThand? 

Mr. (k)OKE. For the strike*rs? 

Chairman Wat.sh. No; how' much did it colle*ct — your charity oru"am/a- 
tion 

Mr. Cooke. Throu^dt May, .lime, and .July? 

(Jiairnian M’alsh. Through May, .lune*, and .Inly. 

Mr. (\)OKio. I elon’t suppose it e‘olle'cte*d o\<'r .'i> 100 or ^j^oOO. 

(Miairman W \.i sii. How much did it exjH'iid? 

Mr. Cooke. Fx]H'n(l(*<l it all, but n<'t for strike'rs. 

(Jiairman Wai.sh. Were the're ctills from the* stiuke'rs from the* mills for 
assistance' (hrouuli your charily organization? 

Mr. (kioKE. Not colh'cl ively. 

CliMirman Walsh. Well, individually? 

Mr ''ooKE. ^^'('ll, the* <‘harity or;j;ani/ation society made no ehscriininat ion 

(Jiaamaii Walsh. We*ll, do you know whetlier any appli(*el for it or not? 

Mr. ( 'OOKE. 1 know that there wais re'lie*f ^ive'ii to the cliildren e>f the strikers 

Chairman W\lsh. Ilow much wa.s e*\pe*nele*d in (hat way? 

Mr. Cooke. Oh, iirobahly not owir $1O0; hut what 1 meant nhout the re'lie't 
that tliey ^;ot was the' relief that came from (lie* outside throimdi their owm 
orj^anization. 

(Jiairman Wai.sh. Throimh the*ir own oraani/at ion ? 

Mr. Cooke. Yexs, sir. 

(Jiaii'maii Wai.sh. From (lu'ir fe*llow' workers in otlu'r places? 

Mr. Cooke. Ye'S, sir; and in that conne'ctuni I would like to refe'r to tlie* 
state'iiK'nt made* he*re in re'i;arel to sendim; the children out of town, and lliat 
the* matte'i- lizzh’ei out on (lie* part of (he authorities. The chanty orpimzal ion 
soe-ie'ty wais intereste'd in that matter whe'ii it came up, ami the superintende'iit 
thouylit that it would he a mistake* te) liave thi'in lake'll aw’ay, ami tliat it was 
unne'cessary ; and he teieik the matter up with the mayor, Mayeir McBride, anei 
tetlel him tiiat any chilelren that were* in such cemelit ion-— t lisit is, where their 
pare'iits were in siK'h e-onelition that the*y ne*e'ele*el tei se'iiel the'in aw'ay, that the* 
eJiarit.v eir^anization soe-iety woulel .se*e that they we*re take'll (‘are of here. 
Anel on the strength of that the mayeir se> neititie'el them, anel the h'ade'rs of the 
organization eir the commit t(*e fixed a time wdii'ii they would brinj^ them down 
te) the City Hall, and at that point of time the charity organization society had 
20 workers here pre])areel te> take the names anel aelelri'sse's and look up the 
cas(*s and handle them in the regular waiy, anel if ^ve founel relief wais n(*(*eh*el 
te) give* it. But tlu*y eliel ne)t come around. There w%as ne)thing ('ame e)f it at 
all. They did take some of the chilelren out of town, but w‘e elid neit ce)nsieler 
it wais iK'cessary. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you, Mr. Cooke. 
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TESTIMONY OP MR. JAMES STARR. 

Mr. TiiOAfrsoN. Mr. Starr, will you us your name? 

Mr. Stakr. James Starr. 

Mr. Thompson. And your a<l(lress? 

I\Tr. Starr. G48 East Twonly-lilth Street. 

Mr. Thompson. And your positiori? 

i\Ir. Starr. (.\)rrespondini; sin-retary of tlu' Horizontal Warpers’ Benevolent 
Association, and business ai;ent also. 

Mr. Thompson. You are located in Paterson, are you now? 

Mr. Starr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How lon;^ have you bemi locati'd here, I\[r. Starr? 

Mr. Starr. About 23 years or 24. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you associated wtli Mr. Mor^oin who was on the stand 
here? 

Mr. Starr. Well, I know' Mr. Morttan, and his orj;anization and none act 
sometimes in conjunction with one another. 

Mr. JhioMPsoN. I did not >our last answ'er. 

Mr. Starr. You asked ini‘ if I was asMuaatiHl with Mr. Mor,i,nin, I think, and 
I sanl, “ V(‘s ; in a May. But w'e hav(‘ separate' r»rpinizations.” 

Mr. Thomi'son. In M’hat way an' you connecti'd? What organization do >ou 
say you are connected with hi're? 

Mr. St\rr. The Horizontal Warpers’ Ih'iu'volent Association. 

Mr Thompson. How long have' >ou been connected >\Tth that association 
here? 

Mr. S' \RR W(‘1I, T wnis one of the startt'rs of it over 20 years ago. 

Mr. Thompson. You are jin'lty W(4I acepiainted, then, M'ith the conditions in 
th(' silk nulls around Paterson? 

Mr. S'r\RR. Yes, sir. 

I\Ir. Thompson. You we're here' during the* strike? 

Mr. St\iu{. Ye's, sir. 

Mr. TneiMPsoN. All the time? 

Mr. St\kr, Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiieiMPSON. Now, you have heard the te'stimeiny give'ii the' last thren' day?; 
here? 

Mr. S'PARR. Part of it. 

Mr. TiieiMPseiN. I w'euilel like you tei te'll us in your owm worels, as brii'lly as 
>e)u can. the causes, in your opinion, that led te) the strike' — how you viewn'd the 
actieui of the strike'i’s anel the aediem of the peeliev. 

Mr. Starr. We'll, in re'gard to the cause's, I wouhl state, first of all, that in 
my estimati'Ui the' cause of meist of the trouble w'as too many immigrants com- 
ing into the silk traele that eliel ne>t theereiughly understanel the W'orkings of mir 
organizations, or had not be'e-eune Ame'rie'anize'el, anel the' manufacturers hiring 
thei.se feire'igners at all kinels of wage's; anel afte'r tlu'y hael be'en he're then for 
two eir thiT'e eir four e>r live ye'ars t!ie*y be'i'ome Amencanize'd and wnint a little 
meire than wdmt the\v had boe'u ge'tting, what tlu'y had be'i'U hired for in tin' 
first iilae'e, <and e’onse'que'utly tlu'.v get elisceuirage'el anel elisheartenenl, and the^y 
ge't agitation going eui feir highe'r wage'.s, and Ihe'v want to e'ome up te) e)ur 
American standarel of li\lng, and want to li\e betle'r than the'y have be'en used 
tee; anel wdu'n the manufae'ture'r tinels emt they ai'e* starting an agilatiein he trie's 
to get riel eif theses lue'n and supplant tlu'in with eithe'r foreigiU'i’S, if ho can do 
it, anel in tliat way the agitation is ke'pt going on. You might say, of course, 
wliy don’t we' try to organize them? We'll, it is a hard preiposition, in my 
estimation, to organize nieist e)f tlie' foreigners that ceeme eive'r feir se'veral years. 
They are coming^' in so very fast that tlie manufae‘ture*rs themselves can neit 
hnel empletynu'iit feir them, even at tlie* low wage's. I would also state tliat T 
think tlu'y lack a great eh'al of e'due'ation along industrial lines wdie'n. they coup' 
to tills country tirst. 1 w;'s a foreigner myse'lf — horn on tlie eilhi'r siele. I hael 
to learn a gre'al eleal wdie'n I came to Amerie*a, anel have leaime^l a gre'at deal ; 
but some* eif those otlier pe'eijile wbe) ceune aleuig hero perhaps are ne)t so aelapteel 
to learning us seune otluTs can elo, anel it tak(?s them a long time to learn and 
got into Amerie*an wmys anel ideas. 

Ne)w, in regarels te> tlie organizatiein, wo have tried a great many times since 
I Imve been in Paterson and have been connected with onr organization to 
organize the foreigners as we linel t^liem anel to make a .geieid union man out 
of liim, and also a goeid American citizen, if possible. In some cases it works 
and others It docs not. The biggest majority, I should say, of the foreigners 
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can’t see a form of or^ranization whereby thev \\on’t he allowed to striki* jnst 
;is soon as tliey are orpinized. Th(*y haM‘ j^ot some radical idt'as in their h(‘ads, 
and until those' radicals liave been sii])plante<l ^\lth othe'rs by some kind eif 
orj^anization tliat elon’t stand for such tilings as wlial tliey would like' to have 
and like to have carru'el emt we are' .Lceiinu; tei have trouble ^oiii" riudit on with 
those people. Anel I should say, if it was possible to orj^uinize the fon'iune'rs 
as they e'ome into this e-ountry, I elon’t think Me wiaild have' the amount eif 
tremble' or anywhere near the strikes that Me ha\e liad or Mill ha\(‘ in the 
future. 

]\Ir. TFtoMrsoN. Have you maele any study, Mr. Starr, of the ory:ani/a 1 ion 
e>f fore'i^^ners in othea* j)lae*es than Ikiterson? 

IMr. Stmuu Yevs, sir. 

Mr. TiieiMPSON. In New York, feu* instame'? 

Mr. Staiui. Ye's, sir. 

^Ir. Tiio.mpson. They are or^^auize'd to a ;tr('at e'xte'iit in Now York, are' they 
not ? 

Mr. Statir. M’e'li, partly. We'll, of cemrse, theyv eiriranize' — lliat is, in Ne'w 
York the'y have ^^ot mostly the elothinji; trade', the iranne'iit Morke'rs 

Mr. Thompson ( inte'rru])t iiur ) Ho >011 know lli.it jirobably they ha\e' the' 
same trouble Muth the' inllux of immicrralion the-re' as you have he'reV 

Mr. Stmui. I M’ould not say the'y have' so iniie'h : ne). 

Mr. Tho.mpson. As Ne'W York is the Jiort eif lirst entry? 

Mr. St.\uk. Yi's, sair; but the pirment Morke'r has a^enerally Morked at tlie' 
Irade' on tlie othe'r side, anel thi'v are' tcood pe'o]»le‘ an>hoM', and most of these' 
])e'oi)le that e'eune' lu're' and into the te'xtile nulls ha\(' not M'orke'd at the' 
trade on the othe'r side', so e'oiise'que'utly T Mould sav the' y:arme'nt \ve>rkers j^et 
ti frreat de'al be'tte'r jie'neral e'lass of Morki'rs and pe'ople that ('ome in into the'ir 
tradei than the' te'xtile' Mairke-rs into the'ir trade'. 

Mr. Thoxipson. d’he'ii .mui l)e*lie'\e‘ that Meuild be' true' of the' Italians that e'ome' 
ove'i* heme and a.o into the* ^uirni<*nt M'eu ke'rs’ trade' in Xe'M’ York? 

Mr. S'i'ARii. Wh'll, I should say, generally siv'akin^'-, >e's, sir. 

IMr. TifOAipsoN. You may ;;o aheael, Mr. Starr. 

Mr. S^iAUR. Neov, anothe'r Ihiiu!: that I lane* femnd in my e'xpe'rie'iu-e in the 
silk inelustry in Paterson, and in ele'alin;; muIIi the manufactun'rs, e'tc, we have 
^i:ot — of course) .some eif the* Mitne'sse's he're* on the' stand I have* lu'ard testify 
M-ouId le'ad the' eemnnissiem to be'lieve* that a tire'at numbe'r, in taet all the* manu- 
iactur *rs, are not tit i)e‘0])le to Mork for. I ha\e not found it so. \\h* have* a 
lartte* m.mbe'r of manufae't ure*rs in Paterson th.ii I am eloinu: business M’ith, and 
lune* be-' ii doin<i: busiiu'ss Mith a ^^oeid many >e'ais in m\ ollicial e-apae'ity, and I 
}ia\e founel those me'U can be* aiifiroae'he'd am] that I e-an do busine'ss Mith the'in 
riylit aloiu;. Put, on the* edhe'r haml, 1 have* femnd a number eef othe'rs that 
e'an not be* ap])roache'd and mIio e 1 e» met. In my estimation, tre*at the'ir help Muth 
the* consielerat ion the'y ou^tht to he treate'el Muth 

iMr. dhieiMPseiN. 'Then, would it he a fair ele'due-t ieen fremi A\hat you have said, 
Mr. Starr, tei sa^f that certain e*lasse's eif em])lo\e'e*s are* more* inte-'llitxe'nt anel can 
be eir^jcaiiized, and that re'ally there is no eippositiem on tlie* jiart of a ^u’oat 
many manufae'ture'rs to or.^amzations ; but that the lae-k of eir^mnizat ion is elue 
to tlie characte'r of the employees? 

IMr. Spakr Well, I M'oulel not say that it Avas elue to the' la<‘k of e-haracler. I 
Mvmld say that it is due to tlie* uiie'due*ate'd e’onelition of the e'lnploye'es that 
have* not been or liave imt had any elrillin^ in eir.uanizat ion M'ork. 

IMr. TtioMPseiN. I don’t re'iiiember Mhat .aou saiel abemt the exact part of the 
li-ade* you Avere in 

I\Tr Starr ( inte*rruptin;i:) . 1 saiel I Avoulel not .say that it Avas be'e*ause* of hu'k 
e>f charaeder 

IMr. Thompson ( Intemruptinit) . No. I elon’t nie'an that. Put about Avhat 
business you Iiave — who are the pe'eiple wliei AAork in yemr oi';;anization— your 
local? 

IMr. Starr. The Horizontal Wariiers’ Pene'volent Organization. 

IMr. TTieiMPsoN. And in dealing Avith them you ha\'e a gre'at many bosses or 
('nqiloyers Avho areA very fair? 

Mr. Starr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TireiMPSON. In tho.sv mills where your organizatiem has its memhers are 
the Aveavers organized by your eirganization — I don’t mean local, but gene*ral 
organization? 

IMr. Starr. Not at present, so far as I know. 
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IMr. Thompson. Now, wlioro tlio bosses in those mills are disposed to bo fair, 
as you say, what is the laaison, spoeilically, that the weavers are not orj;anized? 

Mr SiAKU. Well, that is something? we have been trying? to solve for the last 
20 y(‘ars and over; and 1 mi^dd say we have not solved the proposition y(‘t as 
to why they are not orfj;ani/AMl. 

Ml'. Thomi'son. As a .ucauM'al proposition the weavers ari* relatively fairly 
int('lli^ent, are they not? 

Mr. Stauu, Yi‘s; fairly intelliuent. DejuMids .somewhat on the class of floods 
th(\\ ar(> workiii;^^ on Soon* \\('a\(‘s requin* a areat deal of int('llia<'nce. 

Mr. THOMPS()^. Mr. ^Moraan sta(e<l the Mork of a wcaiver was rather 

lr\ina work. 

Mr. 'I’ho.mpson. Y<‘s . it is. 

Mr. Ibioiip.soN. Keciuii'ina a ai'nat deal (»f altimtion? 

Mr. St A HU Yes, .sir. 

Mr. T[^oMP^o^. And a ix'rson of sonu‘ in((dlia<‘nee? 

Mr. S'l'AHH. 'I'es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And that lu‘ ha<l (o watch clos<'b\, and that to do th:it I'e- 
quired attention and intidliaence? 

Mr. Si'AKH. Yi'S, sir; I aari‘e with him. 

Mr. Thompson. And that his work was Iona, and so on. Now, takina thi* 
class of men, then, tliat do that class of work in these mills that, you d('al with, 
what, in your oiiinion, is the nuison that .\our association or oraanization ha.i 
not been able to oraanize thi'in''' 

Mr. Stauk. Well, tluw havi* been oraaniziul on stweral occasions. They have 
had ina^be 20 or 25 oraanizat ions m tin' hist 20 \ears. but tin' ti'oiible has 
bei'u to aet tlnmi to s(‘e tin* necessity ol oi aanization. For instance, you aet 
them oraanized and they aet sohm* bett(*r conditions than they have been hav- 
iria, and afti'r you aet them thorouahly oraanizi'd and alli'r ,\oii aet a iierlect 
union, then they beam to f.ill away in not iia.Miia dues, just as tlu' aentleman 
hen> ti'stilied about the I W. W, tliat they laid about 0,000 and now tlu'y have 
about 1,200, ddiey can not se<‘ tin' in'cessity of oraanizat ion. They can si'e it 
just at the tune, but to keeji tln'ir diU's up and paid tind to keiqi up the oraaniza- 
tion to firot^'cl their trade tln*y can not see it. 

Mr. Thompson Now' you may a<> alnuid and state, Mr. Starr, what you con- 
sidi'r wi'i'e the causi's of tin* strike. 

Mr. Staku Wi'll, of course, I lia\e stated some of the reasons, and will say 
this. I was lalkina about soiin* ot tin' manufacturers, and some of these manii- 
facturi'i's 1 know from my own experience that an oraanization can not aj)- 
proach them any inori' than the indi\idnal i-an. W<' ha\e ^ot manufacturers 
in town, and 1 know it - ol (Onrsc' I don’t know just for a positi\e fact at the 
present time, but there have been iii the jiast — where tln'> ha\e ^ot sevi'r.al prn e 
lists in their shop-- tliat is. maybi' tin'y lia\(' ; 4 <it two or three jirici's in ilillVr- 
ent iiaits of tin' shop on tin' sann' kind of a job — ainl as soon as th('s(‘ two or 
thri'e men or women wlio are ruiminc: tin'se looms ttet toi^etln'r and tin'y find 
out that one man is ^'I'ttinir a cent or cent and a half a yard more for weaviii<^ 
the same aoods tlian tin' olln'r is u:ettinu:, I'onsi'ipK'iit ly tln'ie is jJtotm; to be <lis- 
satisfaction, and tin'y will a:et to^etlu'r and the first tiling you know' there is 
;;oin^ to hi' trouble in tiiat factory. 

Mr, Thompson. How did tin' strikers conduct tln*mselv<'s during the strike 

Mr. Stvuh. Well, in my estim.ition 1 should say this, that owni;:: to the lai-fce 
number of strikers out and most of tln'in bem^ of t<»r('imi birth — they were not 
really drilled into American ways. etc. — that they conducted themsi'hes in a 
very tjood manner. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Wli.it was the action of tin' jiolice? 

I\Ir Stahr. I consider the same thinji; applii's to the police, considering,^ wdiat 
they had to contend with and tliat all tlu'sc' ])eo])le were out on a strike and 
crow'dinp: on the street 1 consider that the police behaved themselves ad- 
mirably. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether or not the strike resulted in any par- 
licular benefit either to j<roups of worki'i's or to workers as a whoU'? 

Mr. St\ru. Well, I could not say so mucli on tliat, w'hether it done a great 
deal of good, on that. 

Mr. Thompson. What sort of effect did it have on your organization? 

Mr. Starr. Oii my organization I might state that wdiile we were not on strike 
or interesti'd in the strike', that as far as we are iiersonally concerned we have 
had an adsance in wages since the strike was settled; but that had nothing 
to do, so far as I know, with the I. W. W. strike. 
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Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Cliairinau. 

Mr. Starr. I would like to stale also— I have heard the lemarks of some of 
the different witnesses, if you will permit— — 

(Tiairman Walsh (interrupting;). Yes; pro{?eed, Mr Starr. 

Mr. Starr. Hearing the remarks of some of the different witnesses here in 
giving their testimony, I eould not agree with them in a good many things 
they said. F<u- instaiiee, Mr. Katz, when he was on the stand here day before 
yesterday, he got to talking about the Ihairy Doherty <’o., as Mv Dolaatv 
MM'ins to" be the bom‘ of eonleiition in the tour-loom question, ete. Now, I am 
not going to throw any bouquets at Mr. Doherty, but I will say this, that 1 have 
hi'en deiding \Mth hiin a great many >(*ars, and 1 have found out that ho does 
r(‘CM)gni/A‘ organizations and will deal with the union and union men on a fair 
ami s(iii.ire basis What I want to say is this* Mr. Katz made the nmiark 
th.at the A. F. of T>. had stablxMl them in the' b.ack, or soiiudhing to that (‘lte<t, 
in the strilo's in the Ibmry Dohm-ty shop. Now, I will take the commission 
bai'k, if you will jiermit, to Ibid, when we had a strike at that shop at that 
time and* the United Textile Workers had a large number, p(‘rhai)S half, (d* the 
wa‘avm‘s in the Ibairy Doherty shop organized and in their organization. Thma? 
w’as .some ilisputi' arost^ in rt'gard to w.ages and tin* wa'avm's — the same as they 
generally do — took it in their own hands and wailked <uit on a strike. The 
loom lixers and the twistm-s and w.aipers and tin* weaxers at that time all 
belongi'd to the same organization and we had what is called a textile couiu'il, 
w'liich is comi)os(‘d of ti\e men from e.ich organization. This ti'xtile eomicil 
met and the matter was taken up of tin* Henry Doherty trouble wnth the 
weaxers. aial, bi'cause of the fact that tin* weaxei’s had some kind of an 
agreeimml wn'tli tin* Henry Doherty factory jit the time xvhereby they xvere 
suiiposed not to strike witliout they .s(*rv(‘<l notice on him b(‘fore the strike, 
the council ordci-ed them b.ack to work. This \x'as in 11)10. Put the council 
ord(‘r(*d them back to work ;nid we took the matter up and got sexeral prici* 
lists aiouiid the different parts of the country and in Pati'rson and on the oiit- 
sid(‘, and sin ce(*ded in g<‘lliiig the w'eaxers an advan(*e in wutgeS at that tiiin*. 
That settled that strike for the time. 

In 1011 — Mr Katz sinhn* about that strike in the latter part of 1911 and the 
beginning of 1012 Hoxv that strike came about, if I remember right, wais likt* 
this:‘d'h(' w(‘a\('rs in tin* Henry Doherty shoj) had still a gi‘ie\an<*e of the 
lhr(*(* and four loom <iin‘stion, aiul it ^xas ndmittiMl that Mr. Doherty was ])avtng 
more x\ag(*s on tin* txxo-loom .system than any other manufacturers, and I be- 
li<‘ve licit IS all right, bec.aust* he w'as paying about <Si cents for niessaline 
wh(‘n t lo others xvma* pa.xing about TA and 7. Wh* took the matter up at that 
lime. Df course, tin* organization of ti'xtih* workers bad dx\ nulled somewhat, 
as I stall'd befori*. Tlu'x would not p<a,\ tlu'ir diU'S in the organization Also 
tlK* shof) w'jis not SO strmigly organizeil as in the pri'vious strike of 1910 I>nt 
we were strong enough to put a solid front up to Mr. Doherty; and Mr. Morgan 
and .Mi. Doherl.x .aiul myself W(*nt doxx ii tlu'ri' Axith tlu' xx cavers and had several 
('onb'ri'nce-., and at((*r these conlereiu'i's wa* agri'i'd on an arbitration. Of 
course*, the g('iith*man who pr«‘c<*d(‘d nu* di<l not belii've in arbitration, and I 
<h xxlu'ii it conu's to a (pu'sUon of that kind 

In the meant im<* i\rr. Katz got in some of his henchmen or agitators in the 
Henry Dohi*rty sho]), and tliey xx<‘nt through the mill agitating for a stnki*, 
and ti'lling tlu'in that the .V F. of L. and the tbiited Ti'xtih* Worki'rs wi'n* 
too sloxv to belong to; and tlu'.v w'anted instant action. Tliey wanted sonu* 
union whert* they could go right out on a strike* at any tiim*; and nothing 
would elo Mr. Katz but be must e*all a strike*. And I might state that wa* had 
ctilk'el ;i me'e'ting and tla* matte'r was submitte'd tei arbdraion, anel the arbitrateirs 
hael had txve) nie*e*tings, I be*lieve. Mr. Katz e*all(‘el a nu'i'ting on a Monda.v night, 
if I am not mistaken, anel in that nme*ting thi'y eleeade'd tlu'y would go on a 
strike on the* folleiwiiig day, wdne-h, 1 belie'xe*, was Tue^sday. 1 might be a little 
bit off on the elate‘S, but I think I am right. Uonse*(pu*ntly they w’oiit dowai to 
the shop in the* morning anel strue'k the Henry Deilu'rty shop, wdieri the ar- 
bitrators in two days after. 1 be'lieve*, woulel have given their decision, and ac- 
cording to the case that w’t* hael — w^e hael a very good case3 — and from the 
(*ase that wa* had we thought wa* wmuhl get a de*cision in favor of the w’cavers. 
Put no; they woulel not w'ait. They .jumped out on a strike instead of waiting 
that two days. I don’t think that Mr. Katz did right in that, because he knew 
lie w'as geiing to diviele that shop against itself^ and he also knewy at the same 
lime, wdien he w*as doing that that he coulel not do for these people what he 
promised them he was going to do. The strike wont on afterwards for some 
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tiiiip. The loom fixers ami the twisters, seeing Mr. Katz and this I. \V. W. 
<tr Detroit orpjanization had jjot the best of it and forced tlie strike in the 
Henry Doherty shop, and did away with tJds arbitration, we said oiir men 
.slioiild slay out of the work until such time as his came back. But they didn’t 
all strik('. And Mr. Doherty tried to get help from the outside, and succeeded 
to some extent. 

\Vt‘ took the matter up with Mr. Doherty after that, and had several con- 
ferenc('s, but we could not convince! him on the four-loom ])roposition. He said 
lie was satisfied to iiay as much as an.\l)o(ly else, and giv(‘ tliem the same con- 
ditions as anybody (ds(\ but no more. The strike went on for some time, and 
the weavers split amongst themselves. d’h(m they came and made a Katz 
faction, ami they made a U. ''P. W. faction, the Unite'd Textile M'orkers’ fac- 
tion, and when tlu'.v came down here again in tlie hall at LS4 Main Stri'ct, they 
had some pi'('ll\ strung nuMdings amongst thems('lves, and (‘onhl not agree, 
Donseiimaitly, there was a split amongst tlie w<‘av('rs, and, 1 should say, about 
half of thmii wmit down to Tbmry DoluMdy and acc(‘]ited his proposition tliat 
he made to tluan, and made ttaans with Mr. Doherty and went back to work. 

told t!u‘ wt'avers at that tiim^ that if th(\v waaihl stick together until the 
sti’ike ^\■as (diher won or lost, we wouhl hold our men out the same as they 
held end. Ibit just as .soon as tlie w'cavers w’ent hack to wairk wo were at 
liherty to smid our imm liack. And we met her(‘ tlie loom fixers’ and twisters’ 
organization, and our imm sent word to nuM't him to have the same hours as 
the weavers, and they went back and the strike was sidth'd. iiiat is where 
Mr. Katz claimed w<‘ stablxal him in the ba<‘k. Mr. Katz at that time, when he 
saw' he could not get wiiat he wanted, wanted to close the shop to organizi'd 
lalior, ail kinds of labor, clo^e th<‘ shoi» to the w'ar]>ers and loom fixers and 
twisters, and all organizi'd men in tlu' sho]>, and b('<‘ause w'e wamld not let Katz 
get away with that idea, w(‘ ai'(‘ a<*ciisud with stabbing him in llu' back. 

When the strike of 1913, the Dolaaiy shop, that w’as still the Doherty conten- 
tion. Tlie three and four looms wm'e still on the carpet, and ]\rr. Doherty, if I 
rcanemlier right, had the tw'o factions in his shop. Of course, it w'as then at 
that time, I tliink. that tln^ U. 'V. W, wimt out of existenc(‘, ami at that time 
Katz denied having the books, but tlnax' is no (piestion in my mind that he lias 
got the books, and he is welcome to have them. 

Ibit in regard to the 1913 strilo' in Dohm-ty's sho)) thiaa' av(‘ had no weavi'rs 
in that shop at that time who belonged to the United Textile Workers, bc'cause 
then th(‘ Chicago taidion came in, and it wais ludweiai th(' Chicago Cm-tion and 
the Detroit fad ion that tlu' light wmit on amongst the weaAcrs. as to who was 
going to be supreme. ConsiapKaitly, so far as wa^ wm-e (‘onciaaied, we could not 
see where W'O could do anything or do any good by trying to keep them organ- 
ized wdien th(\v wamld not stand by an organization w lien they wiax' organized, 
and W'e let the two factions light it out. They called the stril;' in the Dohmdy 
shop, if I renuanlier right, in 1913, and a good many of tliosi* ]ieople that Mr. 
Doherty got to come from otiuu* parts of th<' country, they were th(' Assyrians 
and so forth who took th(‘ place of the striker's in the first of the strilces, was 
some of the same wdio had start(‘<l to agitat(‘ for the third strike in 1913, and 
those two factions, th<‘ I. W. W. got thi'se imai IxTausi^ they know' they could 
use them, and they did use them to advantage in the ships, and in Doherty’s in 
1913, if I recall laghtly, the striki* was amongst th(‘ tw'o-loom weavei's The 
four-loom weavers, if 1 recall, stayed in, and di<l not <*ome out until afterwairds. 
They w'ere rc'ally — w'ell, threatened or for(*ed out. That is the history about 
the 1910. Of course, 1 want to chair that up in th(‘ minds of the' commission. 

In regard to thc'^e diffiTcnt factions we have no kicks against these I. Wk W. 
or any organization if they want to carry on an organization along those lines; 
but W'e do claim the right to run our organization as w'e think is best, in an 
American Avay, and if they can’t see our w'ay of doing it thev don’t iiave to, 
but W'e can not s(‘e theirs. 

In the big strike lhc\ demanded eight hours a day and 25 per ctnt increase in 
wages. Well, I want to state right now', and I want to go on record as being 
one of the imm in favor of the eiglit-hour day. I Hunk that is enough for any 
silk worker to have to w'ork, bivausi* w’hih* il Is not a laliorious job at the best, 
working in a silk mill, at the .same time it is tedious, and when a man or 
'woman w'orks eight hours continuously in a mill I think they are entitled to 
go home and enjoy themselves for tw'o or three hours before they go to bed. 
They a.sked for 25 pm* cent increase. Well, at tin* time I could not see the 
— (jaii’t see it yet— of asking for an eight-hour day and the 25 per cent in- 
crease in Paterson, with our competitors in the {States of I’ennsylvanla, New 
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York, Connocticiit, and INIassacliusetts workin;j: Ioniser liours and workin.ti for a 
nnioh loss wage than wo are g^dtinj^ hero in Palorson. I would i)e in fiivor at 
any time of an olglit-hoiir day and increase of wages, of course, providing tlioy 
could got the silk manufacturers in <lilf(*ront parts of the coun<i-y to accept a 
proposition along that line. But tlie lhaterson manufactures have to hoar tiie 
brunt of that alone, and we would simply l)e imt out of business or \\(' would 
have to go to l*onnsylvania or some other place A\here they can emi»loy the 
cluaip labor, aft<‘r they gnine<i the eight-hour day and 115 p('r ctait. But 1 think 
that thing might be broiiglit about. 

1 might state that during the tinu' that the strike was going on in 1013 that 
tin' Tianh'S and Lal)nr ('onncd of Paterson, which is comiiosc'd of A. F. ef L. 
unions in this city, took tlie matter up, and we wm-e anxious .it that tii))e to 
hel]) these pe(»ple out of the trouble they got into. AVe were not looking for any 
glory out of the jiiattiu'; did not care wdietlier tlu'y organized in Ihe A. F. ot L. 
(»r not, but wanted to lielp them out. We \ olunti'cred our willingness to hav(‘ 
a coinmittei' aiipointiMl. In fact, tlien^ was a comnidtcM' ait])oint('(l from the 
trade's and labor council to confer with the like committee' fi“om the strikers, 
and trieel to bring abemt a se'ttlement between the* manufactureu’s anel the 
worke'rs. That inatte'f has bex'ii ae-t(‘d on ae'coreling to inform, ition that 1 g(»t 
freiin the insiele* freuii a man that sat on tlie cemmntte'e* at that time. It hael been 
acte'el on anel a ceunmitte'e ajipointe'd to e’eude'r wnth the* traeles and labor ceuin- 
e*il, A. F. of L. iiK'ii Its the'y eaill thi'in, when IMrs. tlui’h'y Flynn .Tone's came* inte) 
the nu'e'ting and kneieke'el the wheile* thing inte* a ceecke'el hat. She saiel they 
weiulel ha^e' nothing to do with tlu* A. I\ o1 L. jie'eiple*, ane1 that feir us tee show" 
til. it we we're' ill earnest about this matte'r that we* liael tei e-all a 24-hour strike. 
It elieln’t make any eliffe'rence' wlie'ther >eui luiel an agre'eme*nt with your feire- 
lue'ii or be»ss, or what >e>u Iniel, but e*all .\our ‘Strike* anel let’s st'e whethe'r yeiii 
are in eanu'st; then w'e* will eleal with you. Of e'our'-ie', that we* turiu'd ehiwn. 
A\'e e'eiuld iieit go along on that. So we eliel try then to bring about an adjust- 
ment, but failed in that respect. 

I may stale aneither tiling. I have hearel a whole lot saiel on the stand in 
regard to fre'o speech, e'tc. I be'lu'vo in free spt*('ch, iiei rpiestioii about it. but 
not fre'e spe'oeh feir a fe'W'. I be'liexe it shoulel be general. We* lu'lel tw’o nieel- 
ings here in this city. One* was hehl up in the high school building, on Feilt 
Slr('(‘t, and the other in the arineu'j. The meeting in the liigh schoed building 
^^as the' tirsL to be helel, so I W'ill speak abeiiit it. 

AVe h'ld a large nuiiibe'r of clergyme'n. It was not an I. AAL AA^. meeting, anel 
it w-as O'. I an A. F. of L, nie'eting. It w"as simply a citizens’ ceuiimittee. The 
j'leh'rme'n T iielievc*, calh'el tlie* nie'eting. The're* was a large number of minis- 
te*rs, anel there W"as me*n freiiii the difteivnt organizatiems, and tlie business men, 
etc. 4’he'y attende)el that nie'eting. Tlu'y tru'el to ha\e a he'ariug. And peior 
Falhe'r Stein, wh<> sat in this chair yeste*relay, trie*el to spe*ak to the pesiide in 
the high school building, but Father Stein's veiico was dreiwmed. He could not 
lie hearel saying anything because of the I. AV. AA". He ceuilel neit be hoard. 
Dr. Hamilton, aneitlier of the speake'rs, a lilile* bit stronge'i* physically than 
Fathei’ Stein, stooel the test anel niaeh' a spe*e'e*h afte*r einite some iiiterriijitions. 
The niee'ting at the high school wms neit any sne'cess of any kind euitsiele of giv- 
ing tliese ]ieople that were heillering so much a ehance tei lieiw'l a little bit hnider. 

The next meeting that was calle'd w"as calle*d by the* Trade's and Labor (’oiincil 
of Paterson, inviting .lolin <JoIele*n, the man whe>se' name had bee'n up be'fore all 
Ihe ])eople Ik'I’o anel all the* me'e'tings as a man that w"as prostituting labor, anel 
lining all things against tlie labeu* man, and sei forth. AVe gave* Mr. Doldeii anel 
lh(' A. F. of L. iieojile a chance* tei put tlu'ir jieisition right in the' eyes of the 
[iiiblic, and cane'll the meeting in the ariimry, i»aiii for the armory out of onr 
own memey, some* sixty-odel eleillars it ceist us, anel, of course', the nie'eting was 
(»I)en to everyone wdio w-anteel to ceune there anel be lu'ard ami listen to wdiat 
lie said. 

James Matlhew"S, the secretary of the traeles and labor council, wnis chairman 
;>f that nie'eting, AVhen ceuning u]) Park Ave'nui', that is, this stree't out lie*re, 
Ihe continuation of Market, ceuiiing up Park Avenue', w’e heard an awful howl- 
ing ceuning U]), anel w-lu'ii wm got there to the hall, liefeire the speakers got the're, 
liefore anybody was eiu the jilatform, AAT weuidereel w-hat it was all about. 
When w^e got to the hall w"e found big Bill Hayw'eiod wmlklng around the hall, 
evith his hat in his hand, making all kinds of a elenionstratiem, and the rest eif 
the leaders followdng after him. Tiiey w"ere not there to listen, but when the'y 
:ould not ge't a chane*e to lie heard they told their men to W"alk out of the hall, 
evhich they did. They did w-alk out — but after some time. That howd was keiit 
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up for over two hours, and I don’t think I could describe it to anybody else but 
this commission. They would not let us start our meetiii}^, and the police were 
there, about 15 or 20 in numbers, and seeinj; that they were not fit to cope with 
the situation, somebody telephoned to the police station for more. They came 
up and they came right into the armory door, lined up alongside of each other, 
came right along the platform, sami' as this platform is here, and about 20 men 
abreast, I reckon it was, if I remember right, 20 men abreast, and these men 
began 1o shove, and about fifteen or twenty thousand — 15,0(X>, I should say- 
left the hall, but did not walk out. Most of them wuis carried out on the shoul- 
ders of the others. And afttu* they had left the hall, then it was that those that 
wanted to hear i\Ir. (rolden and the A. F. of L. speakers came back into the hall 
and behaved themselves and listened to what was said. 

This was the meeting at the armory you hav(' heard so much about ns being 
such a iieaceful meeting, and they were simidy there to hear only him, only 
they could not be heard. I’ree speech, as I said, is all right for some iieople, 
but not for A. F. of L. men at that time. It is not all right to-day. These 
Socialists, and I have votcal on the Socialist ticket myself sometimes, and not 
ashaimal of it— if I find a good man I will vote for him whether Socialist oi' 
not— which claims the right of free speech, denies us the same right, and we 
could not get the right of free siicecli at the time of these meetings to put our 
case before the public. 

There was something else said about the Pompton strikes. Mr. Lessig, when 
he was on the stand, included that in the strike that was won by the I. \V. \V. 
I might state that this was an A. F. of L. strike, or United Te.xtile strike tlii're. 
It startiMl on the 20tli day of June, in 1913, and it ended up on the 20th day of 
February, 1014, after nine months of lighting, and they got their nine hours and 
their 10 i)er cent. 

Now, in order to find a remedy or to remeily the evil that we have had to 
cont('nd with in Paterson for all times, it seems to me there should be some 
way out of it, to try to get the manufacturer and the working peoide togidher 
on a common le\el, and get away from this agitation and these disturbances 
periodically. I have had several saggiest ions made, and, of course. 1 agree with 
some of them, and I will state myself that if it w’as possible to have a national 
eight-hour law passed, whereby the States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey and 
all tlK'se others, could only work women and childnm eight hours, the same as 
they have iu some of the State law^s iiassed, that it might be one remedy for 
the evil. 

Another thing I would suggest, in view of the fact that we have got so many 
dilTereiit prices in the city right here in Patersmi. 

Chairman Walsh. So many dilTm-ent what? 

Mr. S'l'AHii. In view of the faiJ we havi' so many different price lists covei'- 
ing the weaving in the city of Paterson, two or three in the same shoj) on the 
same kind of jobs, I would suggest a standard priiv list, drawn up by tin* 
nianufactur(‘rs and by the weavers. They ought to get together and agree on 
some kind of standard price list for wxaiving, and 1 think if wm got that we 
would not haN(* any more strikes in Paterson, or would not have any more 
(piarrels for sonu' time. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anything else? Commissioner Lennon wamld 
like to ask you a bwv (pn'stious. 

Commissioner T;Envox. Will you furnish us with a statcmumt of prices jiaid 
in the mills, showing th<‘ variations betwemi the diffenmt mills, and furnish it 
to us within a bwv da>s? 

]\Ir. iSTAKiL No: I could not do fhat, Mr. Commissioner, for this reason, that 
that is not in my line; that is, weaving is entiiady out ot my line of busi- 
ness. 

Commissioner Lknno.v. You ari' on the stand now^ and Mr. Morgan is not. 
Will voii ask Mr. Morgan to do it? 

Mr. Stakk. I will ask him; yes. In regard to my own organization I could 
do it, but not the weavers, because I am not so familiar with their work. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Prof. Commons wamld like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Commons. How many wmrpers are there in Paterson alto- 
gether? 

Mr. Stark. Well, that is a question. 

Commissioner Commons. Is there a difference betw'een horizontal warp- 
er. s — 

Mr. Starr. Yes ; there is the horizontal and the Swiss warpers and the hand 

Commissioner Commons. Where is the horizontal, in a shop like broad silk? 
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Mr. Stark. In tho hroa<l and ribbon both, bat tlie horizontal is ^^enorally 
used by the broad-silk manufaeturers. 

Comiriissioner Commons. There is the horizontal, then tlie Swiss. 

^^r. Starr. And the hand warper. 

(^)imnissioner Commons. How do the wa^es dilTer for the different ones? 

Mr. Stark. Well, of course, the wa^es, there is (piitc some dilference. Our 
\va; 4 es are quite some higher, becaust' there is no man, so far as I know, work- 
iu.i; on the Swiss; so fnr as I know there is no man w'orlcinj; on ti)e hand 
warper. Idie only men that are working at the wari)in^^ business, so far as I 
know', are on tlie horizontal, conseijmMitly tin? waii:es ot the wonum ar(‘ on 
the Sw’ill ♦vvari)ers. If they jtet jiaid piecework, some of them can maki* as 
hif;h as <1^1 b, and $18 a week. It deixmds a ^mod deal on the class of work 
they and the conditions. 

Commissionm* (Commons. Your work is ])iecewa>rk, your horizontal work? 

Mr. Stakr. Yes; and iiart of it daywork, akso. if the manufacturer prefers 
l)i(H‘d\vork and we can strike an agreement w'ith liim, we give i)iecework; if 
lie wants tlie daywork, we give daywork. 

Commissioner (k)MMONs. What is the number of people in a shop, tlu' num- 
Ikm- of warpers in a shop, of, say, 100 employees? How many would be 
w'arp<‘rs? 

Mr. Starr. Well, you can figure them, one warper to 120 weavers, and get an 
approxirnat ion. 

('ommmsioner Commons. Is there a uniform pi(‘c<‘ rate throughout all the 
shojis? 

Mr. Starr. No; because— it is sometliing the commi.ssion would have to 
undiM'stand the technicalities of the business. 

CoimmssioiKM- (k)AiMONS. 1 don't want to go into that; we haven’t time. 

What IS till' highest the w’arper can mak(' on phviwvork? 

Mr. Starr Well, say, about from $20 to .$22 a wa‘ek. 

('ommissioner Commons. At the pii'ce rail's tliat is wiiat you w’ould make? 

Mr. Starr, ^h's. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you figure the rates so he can make .just about 
that much? 

INlr. Starr. Well, w'e figure the rates — that is, the manufai'turer does most 
of the figuring tliere, .\ou know' — but we have got the tiling ligured out so a 
man can make $20 to .$22 or $22 a w'eek. 

(kunMiissioni'r Commons. When you work b.v the week w’hat do you get? 

Mr. e 1 AKR. W(' get from $18 t(> $22. Of cour.se, w'e have got c'lassitied men. 
We hav. .ait mi'U that arc good and men that are not so good. 

('Jommissioni'r (\immons. Working on tiii' same class of work does he get 
about $20 for ]>iecew'oi Iv and for w'cek work? 

IMr. Starr. Well, .so far as T am personally concerned, the men 1 have known 
make more on tin' piecew’ork basis than on the daywork basis, providing they 
get (h'cent conditions. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, you tigurc' it .so that a man does make inoia* on 
jaeci'W'ork than on dayw'ork? 

l\Ir. Starr. Wi'll, yes; he w'ould make more. 

Commissioner Commons. About how mm-h more is he I'xpected to make? 

Mr. Starr. Well, w'e will say a couph' of dollars a week, something like that. 
He worlvs harder, T suppo.se, when working for himsi'lf 

Commissioner Commons. So you figure it out so that he makes a little lut 
more? 

IMr. Starr. Yias. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, then, the man tlud is w'orking on jiiecework 
will regulate the amount of his w'ork, wmn’t he, so that he wall make a little hit 
inoi’e than lie would on daywork? 

Mr Spark. Sometimes he can not do it. It deix'uds a great deal on the kind 
of w'ork he gi*ts. There is some kinds of work he gets he can not got anywhere 
near .$22 or $22 a wuH'k. 

Commissioner Commons. He might not? 

Mr. Starr. No, sir; other eonditions he might get more. 

Commissioner t^MMoNs. Do lliey ever get more than $22? 

Mr. Starr. W^dl, yes; there are oecasions wlien tliey do get a little more. 

Commissioner Commons. On wdiat occasion wmuhl that be? 

Mr. Starr. When tliey do an extra good run of work. 

Commissioner Commons. What l.s the highest one man gets on a good run of 
W'ork, or has earned? 

Mr. Starr. Well, I should say $24 a week, or something like that. 
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Commissioner Commons. Twenty-four dollars a week? 

Mr. SrAHR. Y(‘s; some of them ean’t make that. 

(\)mmissioner (Mmmons. Do you have any rule or regulation that a man is not 
allowed to earn more than .$21? 

I\rr. Staiu{. Well, of eour.S(\ \\e have got rules and regulations, but they are 
not compulsory rules. In order to make a man do the work right, or the weaver 
that comes after the wari^er, he has got to siiend a certain time on a certain 
kind of job for to make a decent job of that lor the wi'aver. For instance, the 
work is done in a few hours—a warper can run a warp otf in an hour’s time or 
he can take the same warp off in 10 hours’ time, but the war)) that is run off in 
1 hour the weaver has got to do the work the warjiia* slu)uld have done when 
it conies to the loom, and if tlie warper picks the warp liefore it leaves him it is 
so much easim* for the wi'aver. 

Commissioner Commons. W'hat is the limit he is allowed to earn? 

]Mr. Staru. Something around .$24, I giie.ss. 

Commiss'ioiK'r Commons. He is not allowed to make more? 

Mr. Stvuk. No. 

CommissioiK'r (’ommons. Is that part of the agreement or business? 

Mr. Stakh. 'riie bosses, most of them, know^ we have a schediih* of that kind 
in the slioii. Doherty knows about it. Wi' have 41 or 42 men working for 
1 )oh('rty. 

Commissioiu'r Commons. Is that a wu’itten contract? 

Mr. St Mill No, sir; simply a vm’lial contiaict. 

Commissionei Commons. A verbal agremiKuit witli thi'in that on pic'cework 
th“y shall not be permitted to earn mori' than $24? 

Mr. STViiii. don’t agns^ w'ith the manufacturers. w(‘ simply tell our num. 

Commi.s^ioner Commons. Simply make that a union mb'? 

Mr. Stark. Yes. 

(k)iiimissioner Commons. So that the emiiloyer is not consulted on that (pies- 
tion? 

Mr, Starr. No, sir. 

(Witness excu.sed ) 

Chairman Walsh. Call your next. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. RALPH ROSENHEIM. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name, address, and occupation. 

Mr. IlosKNHFiM. Jtaljih Rosenheim; GGO Fourteenth Avenue; silk manufac- 
turer. 

Mr. Thompson. Silk manufacturer? 

Mr, Koslnheiai. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the name of your firm? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Augusta Silk Woi’ks. 

Mr. Tho^H'son. I low' long havi" you been in (hat business? 

Mr. Rosenheim, Individually? 

I\Ir Thompson. Y(‘s. 

Mr. Rosenheim. And as a nmnufactuiTT? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Rosenheim. Twauity-fivi years. 

Mr. ’riioMPSON. Are you the presiait .si'cndary of the Silk Association of 
Ihiterson? 

Mr Rosenheim. Yes, sir. 

I\Ir. Thompson. Ilow long have you be<m .seendary? 

]\Ir. Rosenheim. Sinct‘ its formation. 

IMr. Thompson. Whim was that? 

]Mr. Rosenheim. About six months. 

Mr, Thompson. AJioiit six months? 

Mr, Rosenheim. Y(‘s. 

IMr, Thoaipson. And it w’as organized after the strike; is that correct? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Does it include both broad silk and ribbon? 

Mr. RosEMiEJii. Includes tlu' entire tradi^ — ribbons and broad silks and 
allied trade.s, 

Mr. Thompson. And dyeing? 

Mr. Rosenheim. And allied trades. 

Mr. Thompson. What iiercentage, in a general way, if you know aiiproxi- 
inately, what percentage of the broad-silk manufacturers are members of your 
a.ssociation? 
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Mr. Rosen iiETM. I Imve no means of knowing. 

Mr. Ttiompson. Do you think it is 75 per cent? 

Mr. Rosenheim. I don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. Is It 100 per cent? 

Mr. Ro.senjieim. Oh, no. 

I\Ir. Thompson. Is it 50 p(T cent? 

Mr. Rosenheim. I siuuild .say 00, if I have to say. 

Mr. Tho-MPson. I nm not asklnjjc for an accurate figure. 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes; I don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. I went to get your ideas. 

Mr. ItosENHEJM. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat p(T cent of the rilibon manufacturers in this city are 
mcinhm's of your association? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Probaldy 70. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, tliese 05 per cent of the broad silk and 70 per cent of 
tlie rildyon, do tlaw includi' the largiu* concerns? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Practically all. 

Mr. Thompson. 1‘ractically all the larger concerns? 

IMr. Rosenheim. Y(\s. 

Mr. Thompson. l\’hat lua-cmitage of the amount of broad silks woven in ibis 
city is inaiiuracturcMl by those 05 iier cent, if you know? If not, say so. 

Mr. Rosenheim. S(*venty-tive iu‘r cimt. 

Mr Thompson. And of the ribbons? 

Mr. Rosen HEiiM. TJkewiscc 

Mr. Thompson. Now, the silk-dyeing liouses, Avhat perci-ntage of those houses 
ar(‘ naaiibei’s of your association? 

IMr. ItosENHEiM. T think th(‘y all are. 

Mr. Thompson. Th(‘y all are? 

Mr. Rosen HE i.M. Yi's. 

Mr. Thompson. I think thei'e is about 20, or so it M’as said on tlie stand? 

IMr RoseniiI'.im. M’ldl, T lU'ver lu'ard that tluu’e wm'e that many. 

IMr. Thoi\ipson. Widl, how man\ ? 

Mr. Rosj:nheim. I didn't know there wm’o ovoi’ a doziui. 

IMr 1’Ho?*rpsoN. Ovt'r a (.lozim? 

IMr. Rosenheim. Yes. 

Mr Thompson. AVidl, .so far as >ou k.now, they all belong? 

IMr. Rosenheim. All tlie large oiu's iKdong. 

Mr. 'I'HOMivsoN. Wiiat ar(‘ lh<‘ allicil busiiu‘ss(‘s which ari' in your association? 
IMr. R<»senheini. ^^’ell, th(‘ reisl and harness business is a very large business 
here. 

Mr. Thompson. What? 

Mr Rosicnheim. T1u‘ reed and harness. 

Mr. d’lioMPsoN. I’he re<al and hariu'ss? 

IMr. Rosenheim. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. ]la\e >ou got a printed constitution and by-laws? 

Mr. Rosenheim. I have nevm' sinai any. 

Mr. Thompson. You ha\e nev(*r seen any? 

I\Ir. Rosenheim, No. 

IMr. Thompson. Ilav(‘ you got a written constitution and by-laws of your 
as.sociation? 

IMr. Rosenheim. I think we have. 

IMr. Thoaipson. Would you be willing to furnish the commission with a copy 
(M it? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Pi'rtainly. 

Mr, Thompson. Will you iilease do so? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes. 

(The following communication wms subsequently received from Mr. Rosen- 
heim :) 

The Avgvstx Sij.k Works, 

Pu/ci so/?, Y. J., October 20, 191/f. 
United State.s Commission on Industrial Relations. 

Gentlemen : Your favor of 18th instant duly received. 

I instantly communicated with our assistant secretary, Mr. Matthews, who 
has charge of all our hooks and paiiers, and have ascertained that the local 
Ribbon Manufacturers’ Association has no such a thing as a printed copy of 
its constitution and by-law's. 

38810"— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 3 37 
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If I run hr of assistance to you in other ways 1 should he pleased to have 
you call on me. 

\ory truly, yours, 


Ralph Rosenheim. 


Thompson. Now, you mi^dit carry on the husiness — continue the list 
(d' husinesses in your assooialionV R(‘ed and harness? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes; reed and harness. 

Mr. Thompson. What else? 

Mr. Rosenheim. W(dl, ure all sorts of sipiply men, men that supi)ly 

val*ious^ things to the various mills, whi're 11h\v are eonei'riied in anytliiiif; 
that mijrht he of an eilmaitional nature in ('onnection with tlie whoh' tradi*. 

Ml*. Thomi‘son. ^Vcll, this is a sort of j^imeral (‘iniiloyi'rs’ association? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Y<\s. 

Mr. 'IhioMPsoN. Ratlim* than jmn'Iy a silk association? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Y(‘s. 

Mr. '^IhiOM PsoN. Is it allu*(l with an.> otlier national (Miiploym's’ association? 

Mr. Rosenheim. No; noiH‘. 

Mr. ''fHoMPsoN. National Association of Manufactnri'rs? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Not at all 

Mr. Tho.mpson. M’hat arc' the juirfioses of your orc:anizat ion? 

Mr. Rose.nheim. Why, the pnnciiial jmrjiosi' is to he of an educational 
naturi' To ttet toEndlu'r. Anything" that would interest one hranch would he 
of inti'ri'st to all. As, for instance, om' of our nu'inla'rs i»roi)os('s to fj;ive us 
a U'cture shortly on raw silk, an illustrated U'l'ture on raw silk. Then we have 
a iv^nslalivi' committi'i' to watch l('j,Hslat ion — the tarilf, anythinj,^ in that liiu' 
that nii^ht h(‘ of interest to llu' trade at Jarae. 

Mr 'Thompson. What other (iiiestions do you consider and take up in 
tlK'se ediK-at ional niei'tin^cs? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Wi'll, we hav(‘ no stati'd pro^H*am. 

.Ur. d'HOMPsoN How many inei'tin.as iiav(‘ you lu'hl sinci' your organization 
was fornu'd six moths ago? 

Mr. Rosenheim. There is a nu'eting every otlu'r month. 

Mr. 'Thompson. A meeting ('very otlu'i* niontli? 

]\Tr. liosENHEiM. Yes. 

Mr '’IhioMPsoN Do you mean to say tlu*r(‘ has Im'cu about thri'i' or four 
iiH'i'tings altogethi'i* in your association? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Y('s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In what rc'sjH'i't hav(' you tak('n up tlu' cpiestion of labor? 

Mr. ItosENHEiM. AVhy, then* has hi'cn no 

Mr. Thompson t int('rrui>ting). Ta't nu' h'ad U]) to that; that is what I 
want to arriv(‘ at. Tlu' {|ii('stion ol the relationship hi'twi'i'ii tlu' manufacturi'rs 
in this city and the p('oph' who work in tin' mills and factories is one of the 
most important tilings that conci'rns Paterson, is it not? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In such casi's as tiu' hig strike' that grew out of that ri*- 
lationship? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And otlu'd things? 

IMr. Rosenheim. Y('s. 

Mr '^IhioMPsoN. Now, prohahly. that is the most important single qiu'stion 
that is tx'fore the manufacturer as a manufacturt'r, is it not? 

Mr. Rosenheim. It sih'iiis so. 

Mr. Thompson. One that has the largi'st inten'sts financially, iii'i'liajis, and not 
only that, hut it is one of the (questions that rt'iiuires the thought and study 
of the manufacturers, is it not? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, when .vonr association was calh'd together of these nu'n 
engaged in husim^ss and ('iiiploying people, didn’t they take up this all-important 
and principal (luestlon? 

Mr. Rosenheim. On the subject of the good and welfare of the whole trade, 
hut nothing special has Ix'en a(,*compllshed yet, hut that will be part of the 
program. 

Mr. Thompson. Rut tills predominating question of employer and employee 
came up naturally, did it not? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Why, I can’t say tliat it has yi^t. T sinqily say that the good 
and welfare will he part of our program in the future, hut nothing has been 
done, nothing has been discussed in particular. 
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Mr. Tiiomtson. Have you disfussiMl tho j4:oo(l aiul wollai-o of the eiuploycM^ — ■ 
that is wiiat you itieaiiV 

Mr. Uosknuei M. No particular way yet. 

Mr. Thompson. Then what you want the coinniission to nneha-stand is. that 
when (lie association met at th(‘se times it has met, tlial it <li<l not take iij) (liis 
(pK'stion that you say is the jiredominant (luestion, the relation ot the manulac- 
turi'r and workin^rmatU? 

]\lr. ItosENHEiM. Not yet . 

.Mr. dhiOMPsoN. l>idn’t take that up as yiM ? 

Mr. IlOiSKNlTKlM No. 

Mr. 'Thompson. W’ldl, you tldnk they ari‘ jJtoinii to talo^ up the (piestlon of the 
j^ood and wi'llace of the iani>loyee, as a mattei* of fact, ('ven thoimh (hat has not 
iieen touched on yet? 

Mr. Rosknhkim. Not y('t. 

Ml’. dhTOMPsoN, Mdiat ipiestion did th(\v take uji at th(“s<- iiu'ciint^s? WTiat was 
the chai-actiM- and mdure of tluanV 

Mr. liosp'.MiKiM. Wi’ll. so far as I (’an ris’all, llu‘ prim ipal object was to 
sc'ciirc' a larm^ memhership. 

I\rr. 'Thompson '^fiial has Ikmmi IIm' ])rincipal idea so far? 

I\lr. Kosi NHiuM, 'That has hc^mi lh(‘ principal kUsi so far. 

Mr Tho.mpson And mIuui you s<s‘k to ('iiuaue a manufacturer as a menilau' 
of .\oiir ori^ani/at ion, wliat do >ou say to him are tin’ iuirpos(‘s tiiid olijects ol 
,\our Ol itani/.ation? 

Mr. UosrNHhiM. Wi’ll, sinci’ 1 am not on the nuunhi’rshi]i comnntt(H\ 1 don’t 
know’. 

Mr. Thompson. And t h(‘ pui‘pos(‘s and ohu'cls as tlu^y should he stated to a 
prosp(‘ctiM‘ jmMiilK'r who has come up Ind’ore you as s(‘cretary of this asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr. ItoSl' iNTTElM. No. 

Mr. 'Thompson. What w'ould you think (hat th(\v would say to new imanhers 
or to anticipati'd imunhm'S or presj)ecti\e UKMiihi'rs? 

Mr. Rosenhkim, 1 would say this, (hat tla^ ohjis-t is lai’ttiOy educational; and 
to pio\(' that (lu‘ dm‘s an’ vm-y low, tlu’ lees are merel.s nominal, $5 a year. 

IMr. 'Thompson. 'TIk'h, if this maind'actun’r should say to you, “ I am willinjit 
to Join t!u‘ association of manut ai 1 tinu’s, the w'orkin^; ]H‘0]>1(.‘ are orpliinizinu, 
soine of them into the A K. of I. and otlau’s into the 1. W W., we ou^dit to 
liav(‘ a' oryanizalion, hut I want to know what your -association is fioinj; to do 
with ri’H ”(Mic(‘ to that all-important (pu-stion, tin- most important qiU’Stiori that 
confront, nim as tin’ owmu’ ot this mill,” then what would you stiy to him in re- 
ptrd to thiit (pu'stion? 

I\lr. Rosknhmm. I don’t know. 

IMr. Thompson. You could not satisfy him at all on (hat matt(*r? 

Mr. RosiPNHiu-M. Not at all. 

Mr. Thompson. You hav(‘ a strike on at > our mill, haven’t you? 

Mr. Rosenheim. T had one. 

IMr. Thonipson. You laid one*^ 

Mr. Rosenheim. Y{‘S. 

Mr. 'Thompson. Had one on May ll.'l? 

Mr. Rosenheim. No. 

IMr, Tho.mpson. Did not? 

Mr. Rosenheim. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Dn May 211, did the reporter of the Paterson Kveninj; News 
see you with referenci’ to th(‘ labor proposition? 

IMr. Rosenheim. Ih’ did. 

Mr. Thompson. At that time did you say to him, “Not until (his strike has 
hiH’u oflicially declared off will I consider taking hack any of my ribbon 
weavei’S? ” 

Mr. Rosenheim. No. I told him that not until this striki* is otlicially de- 
clared off will I consider talking to them. 

Mr. 'ITiompson. Rut why talking to them? 

Mr. Rosenheim. I ’would not, let alone take them hack ; 1 would not con- 
shh’r even talkinj; to them. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you also j^ive (his lam;uati;e, which is ipioted in the paper 
of that day; “Nor,” continued Mr. Ro.senheim, “will they be ^dven any work 
in any mill in Paterson helonj^inj; to the Paterson Ribbon Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation”? Ry the way, is that a different association? 

Mr. Rosenheim. That Is a different association. 
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Mr. Thompson. Thoro is u ribbon maniifuclurors’ association V 
Mr. llosKNJiKiM. Tbcro arc various assot'iatlons luaa'. 

Mr. IbioMPSoN. Well, let nn‘ ask about tiu' ril)b()n nninnfactinaa-s’ assorin- 
lion, llu'ii. Ilow many mcinb(M*s arc (lua'c in that association? 

Mr. liosF.MMHM. 'riiirty-foiir. 

Mr. Thompson. Thiily-Coiir? 

Mr. lioSENHKIM. Yes. 

Mr. Tiiomi‘son. M'lial jici- <(‘nt of the ribbon inannfa<'tnr<nvs does tliat roni- 
prisf*? 

Mr. Uosi NHhiM. Pi’obnbly nine-tenths. 

Mr. '^IbioMPsoN. ll( 0 \ Jonji: lias tliat association bei'ii in e\is1(*nce? 

Mr. UosKNHFiM. 'r\\<'1v(‘ years. 

Mr. Thompso.n T\\(‘1v«' .\ears? 

Mr. JtosFNHi.i \i. Yes. 

Air. Tho.mi»son. Has i( pot a printt'd constitution and by-bn\s? 

Mr. Hosfxhfi.m. I tbiiiK so 

Air. 'Tho.mpson. AVonld \ou be ^\llllnp: to furnish lids coinnd^sien \\illi a 

coi)\ ? 

Air. Kosf.NiH iM. T Mill 

Air. Thomi'son. A\'i 11 \on ])I(‘ase do that? 

Air. JiOSFMfFlM. I Mdll. 

(.Mr. Kos(‘nh(Min snbseiinently coninuinicaled Midi IIh' commission, statincr 
that the Pati'Tson Uiblion Manufaf t urers’ .As^oeial ion lias no ])rinfed <‘o]h ol 
its (onstitntion and by-biMs ) 

.^li d'lioMPsoN Noav, what aro tin' ]Miriioses and objects of that association, 
till' I'alerson Kibboii Alaimra* t iiiaa's’ Assoeiaimn? 

.Mr Kosfnhfim. It is sini|)l\ an oraani’/ation tlie mami ra<‘tnre]‘s pot 1o- 
pi'tlier; a trad(.‘ orpani’^at ion w Ikmm' tine can conu* topetla'i* and pet intorma- 
lion i'(‘pardinp ainddnp perlaininp to the maiinraeturinp or st'llim: (Mid ot the 
trmU*. 

.Mr. Tho.mpson Dniiim tla* 12 yeai’s of (‘xistcaiee of that association liav(* 
they taloMi up this ([m'siion of the relationship (d“ th(‘ manufaeliina'S to IIk} 
]i('oph' in tli(‘ mill ? 

Air. Rosiatifim. Not to m> knoMhalpi' 

Air. Thomi'son. Not to yonr knowhalpe'^ 

Air. KosFNHFi\r. No. 

Air. Thompson Ida* same ans\v(M’ that .\on pav(‘ Mith referoipi' to iho ^Mk 
association is triu' of this assoiaat ion 

Air. Rosfnhfi.m. AV(‘11, I have not Ixsai a iiKMiibcM' diiiinp the 12 M'ars 
Air. d'HoMixsoN. How loim havi' yon Ikmmi a nKMulxM’? 

Air. Rosfmimm. About six >ears 

Air. dhioMi’soN. Dnrinp the six yeai's .aoii havi' Ikmmi a naMiilKM’? 

Air. Rosfnhfi.m. Xo ri'colh'ct ion. 

Air. ddioMPsoN. In oIIkm' words, tlu' answm* >on pave in repard to tin* otlxM- 
asso(‘ia(ion is true of this oiu' in n^pard to this labor ]»ro])osition? 

Air. Rosinhfim Just th(‘ same. 

Air. Tho.mpson. AV(*II, IIkmi, I will ask .mmi (his (pp'stion [readinp]: “Nor," 
cold limed Air. RosimiIkmiii. “will I law be piviMi an\ work in Ihaterson in any 
mill belonpMiip to tla* PatiM'soii Ribbon Alann ( act una s’ Association.” 

Air. Rosfnhfim, No 

Air. Thompson. A’oii did not say that? 

ATr. ItosFMiFiM No 

Air. d’lioMi'soN That is an imiiortaid. statement, is it not. if trm^? 

Air. Rosfnhfim. Ad's ; M'ry. 

Air. Thompson. IMd >on writ(‘ to the paper corri'ctinp tliat stati'inenl'^ 

Air. Rosfnitfim, Not at all 

Air. Thompson. It ai)p<‘ars in hip lelR'rs lienv 

Air, Rosfnhfim. So it is; hnt the oripinal <*op,v is in my pocket. Tliat wans 
larpely tlu- tipna'iit of the r<‘))orter’s imapination. 

(Rosenh(dm Hxhihits Nos 1 and 2, article from the Paterson Eveninp News 
of Alay 22, lbI4, entitbal “‘An activt* blacklist is in operation lierc,’ says Mr. 
Ros(Mdi(‘im.” were snbmittc'd in ]trintod form ) 

Air. Thompson. AVi'll, you did not take that np wdtii tliem? 

Mr. Rosfnhfim. Tlie exact paper is in iny pocket, wliicli was taken dowm 
to the News oftic(‘. and tliey jironjised it tiien' tliat they w'ould copy it w'ord for 
word, fmt tliey made an entirely dilRwent story. 

Air. Thompson. Is tlie reporter dowHi here? 
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Mr. IlosENiiKiM. I think ho Is sittlnj; rij>;iit tlioro f indicntinf;!. 

Mr. Thompson. I>hl you at tliat time say this, or did tho reporter ask 
you this question: “ Do you niean to say, Mr. Rosenlieiin, that there is a hlack- 
iist in ojxM’ation in this city?” 

Mr. llosKNiiEiM. Never ask(*d rue that. 

Mr. Thompson. N(‘ver asked you that? 

Mr. ItosENUEiM. N(‘V(‘r. 

Mr. Titomi'son. And it tliat a]>pears in tiiis article it is not true? 

Mr. llosKMiKiM. It is ver.\ untrue. 

Mr. Tho:upson. l>id you eorreet tluit statement in tlie ]>ap<'r? 

Mr. UosEMiKiM. No, sir. 

Mr. TiioiNfPsoN. V<ai did not? 

Mr. UosKNiiKiM. No use (‘orrectinj: it. 

Mr. Thompson. Tluui, did you say to him tliis Ir<‘adin^il : “ Most emplial ically 
came tho aiiswau*. A hla(‘klist so tliorouj^hl\ oiierati'd tliat not oiu' ot tln‘ 
An;.!:usta. M'ea\ers will tom* lu‘ ^j:iven a loom in a rihhon plant in this city unlil 
tins strike is ollicially di'clansl olT.” 

Mr. llosKNHi'iM. No; not true. 

Mr. 'riio.Mi-soN. You did not state that? 

Mr. JtosKMj j-,1 M. No. 

Mr. "I'lioMpsoN. Did he ask >ou tins (luestion : “How do \ou maintain tins 

hhu ishsl V ’’ 

Mr. UosiOMiKi.Nt. No. 

.Mr. Thompson. 'Tlimi, did you say this: “It is very sinqile. M'hen a wmivm* 
ajifilics for woi k at my mill or any other rihhon plant in the cit\. lie is aski'il 

hi'i’i' he worlo'd last; mIkmi h(‘ answm'ed, la' is told to wail for a fiov minules 
and his ]ilace ot' last employment is communicated witii hy teh‘phone II he is 
a strilo'r or distuihm* or is not (mtirely tre(‘ from vicious inllniMKes of |lu‘ 
I. \y. \V,, h(' is told that h(‘ is not wanti'd. So, >ou s(M‘. that it is absolutely im- 
liossihh' for my weaMU's or thosc^ of any othm* mill in which a strike (*xists to 
oldain M ()i k ni Tatm-son “? 

.Mr. ItosiiMiiu.M .\11 that apiiearod in tlu' previous issue of the paper tind 
Mas probably cojin'd word lor word; no truth in it. 

T\Ir. Tiiomi’so;s That was not true mthm*? 

Mr. llosEMiF.iM. Not line. 

Ml’. ''I'noMi’soN. Now, 1 would like \ ou to tell or read from that fiaper the 
trut' in re;mrd to that si ati’iiuait. Is that paper winch you liold the paper 
madi .d thal linieV 

Mr, Uosi’A iii.iM, Tins jiaiier was written for Mr. Haines, the iiropi’ndor of 
lh(‘ .\('ws it canu' about in this way: We had a strike on us at th(‘ mill, and 
.Mr. Hanu^s had hism misinlornuMl 4‘ontinually, as he told me, hy a committee 
of wea\ers that api)i‘ar(*d before him, tidlina him that Ihm’e wm’(‘ onl\ six or 
eiaht wiauers at woik, ami lu' askeal nii' it J would ”:i\(' him Ihe ri'al facts. T 
said, “(kn-tainl^ ; come dow’ii to th(‘ mill; yo through it You can s(‘e what- 
(-ver is ^mimi; on” So. In^ ])ronus(‘d to come down Now, nKainliiiK', I pr(“[>ared 
this iiaper for him; but insteail of him <‘omini!:, he sent a repri'sontatiM'. Hi? 
sent a repri'sent alive. 

This represmitati\e read this jiaper, and T took him through the mill so that 
In' could si‘(' (‘\a<‘tly what was aoinu on and jimt how man.\ w ('a vers were' at 
work. AVhen he was liiromj:h, he said to nn*, “May T have thal patier?” I 
said, “ ("ertainly ; I w’ant you to jii int it word for w(»rd.’’ lb' said, “Will you 

obb'ct if I put It in tin' shape of an inler\ ii'w ? ” I sanl, “No; not if you con- 

hiu' yourself to tin' I'xai-t wordine;.’’ With that, he lelt nn'. This is the w’ay it 
reads. Suiiposinjj: that Mr. Haines was co|nln^^ of coursi', I have taken his 
name, knowinj^ that this man was to taki' his place. 

“The strikt' had tln'ii been in ju*o’i:ress in our mill- — strike' for a nine-liour 

(hiy — for Id W’eeks,’’ and .Mr. llaiin's was to come “in onh'i* to ascertain for 

himself the real situation.” And that he “ fouinl all di'partmenls running prac- 
tically full handed AYarping, winding, (juilling. doubling. ]ii(‘king, blo(‘king, all 
were running full blast, and as for the w('a\ing, Mr. Haines, going from loom 
to loom,” he himsi'lf “counti'd GO weavers at work. In answi'r to a (luestion, 
^Ir. Rosenheim sttited that w'ith the ex<’(‘ption of 5 weavers, all were new eni- 
ployees, ipiite hard-w’orking iieojile, entirely free from the vicious intluence of 
the I. W. W. In other words, it was strictly a tight for the iirimatiles of an 
open shop, where every man should have a right to labor when, for whom, and 
at what wages he pleases, w’ithout interference, and the right of every employer 
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to (Moploy wliomsoovcr lie will at/suoli wa^^os us aro iiiiitually agreeable, with- 
out I'i'gurd (o \\’hether or not the workman ])elongs to any organization. 

“Ask('(l whetlnn* any of the old weavers would (‘ver he taken back, Mr. Rosen- 
iK'ini stat('(l that the strike would Inne to be declared olT before' he would ever 
<ons('nl to talk lo aui of the old weavers about coming back. Moreover, that is 
l)r(‘cis('ly the staiul talo'n by otln'r labbon manufa<‘tur('rs. Tlu'y will not emieloy 
])('oi)le who are out on slrikic” 

In otlu'r words, to stialo' and waerk at tlu‘ same time' waeiild be a very easy 
way to win a strike. Tluyv wdl strike in my place for nine hours a day and 
IlK'n go about town ami timl work wla'ia'ver tiu'y can at 10 houi’s a <lay. That 
they call fair tighliiig. M'hose aiv the orders tlu'y got from the I. \V. W. head- 
(piarters, In order to r(Mlu<*(‘ tlu' number of wi'avi'rs out, so that they waiuld liave 
to suj)i)()i't a less(‘r number of wea\ers. So lluyv consnh'r that fair lighting, to 
strike for mi' nine hours and go about town. Naturally, tlu' other manufac- 
turers do not waint to (‘inploy peofile who ari' out on striki'. It is no collusion, 
nothing of that kind. Wlimi a w'oman c<mi('S to Hit' tloor and says, “ 1 come 
fiauii tlu' Augusta,” that is suthcit'nl. Wt' do not employ jieople wdio are out on 
strike. You can not work (or me 10 hours wht'ii you are striking there for iiiiit', 
I wall not employ in'ojile who art' out on strike, “and tmr jit'tiple wall be con- 
sidered on strikt' and can not appart'idly gt't work ht'n' tir elst'where until they 
have declai’ed the strike otT.” 

That was the jiapt'r delivt'rt'd to tlu' nt'ws rt'portt'r, out of which he made an 
entirely difft'rt'iit story, to suit his own puriiost', 

Mr. Thomvsov. d'hat is all, Mr. < Chairman. 

Cliairrnau Walsh. That is all. Thank >ou, Mr. Rt>st'nheim. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. LEON F. BANIGAN. 

Mr. Thohi’son. Will you give >our nanit' and athlrt'ss, ])It'ase? 

Mr. Ran'iuan. L(*on F. Ihinigan, oTo Markt't Strt'et, Patta-son ; leporter. 

Mr. dhioMi’soN. On what ])ap('r? 

I\Ir, Raniuanl Palt'rson I'ivt'ning Nt'ws. 

Mr. Tiio.mi’son. How' long ha\e \,<)u bet'ii a rt'poMt'r on that jiaix'r? 

IMr. Raniow. 'JAvo yt'ars. 

Mr. TiioMi’soN. Are ;tou tin* rt'jiorti'r who took this intt'rview from IMr 
Rosenheim ? 

Mr. Ranioan. I am 

Mr. Thomi'son. You may state what occurri'dV 

Mr. IkvNiiiAN. I visited Mr. Rost'iiht'im’s null on the day pi'ovious to tlu' dav 
on wdiich this artiide ajipeari'd in tlu' paiier 1 was si'iit then' by my editor, and 
w’heii I arrived at the null Mr. Rosi'iiheim tohl me that he wislu'd to show me 
through the null, in onh'r that he might satisfy (he puiilic that tla'i’i' was not a 
strike in pi’ogix'ss at his null lb* said that tlu're had lu'cn a strike, but that the 
strik'e w’as l(>sl, as far as lu' was concerned, and that he never expected to hire 
any of those striki'rs until he had ri'ci'ived otlicial notification from tlu^ I. W. W. 
that tlu' strike had bei'U abamloiu'd. I asked him if the strike had been otlicially 
declared. He said that it had not, and show'ed me a paper bearing the seal 
of the 1. W. AV. 

Tlu'ii he look me through tin' mill and lu' counted all of the workers in the 
mill, wuth the excejition of i>erhaps a f('W' iiuill wimh'rs, and said they w'ere 
w'('av('rs. I took his word for (hat and wroti' the story that there w'ere (50 
wi'avers at work in his null. 

After w'e had gone back to his private office we had (]uite a lengthy conversa- 
tion about the gi'iieral affairs in the silk trade, and jiarticularly about his ex- 
pi'riences wdth liis help; and it wais then that he (old me of the pitiful scenes 
that were enacted in his oflice almost every morning when thi' strikers came 
there asking to be taken back; but said he would not take them back until 
they had otlicially declared (hat strike (.iff. He (hen told me that neither would 
they be taken into any other mill in Paterson belonging to the — I think he called 
it -Paterson Ribbon Manufacturers’ Association. I said then, “Do you mean 
to tell me, Mr. Rosenheim, that there is an active blacklist in Paterson, (Operative 
at the present time?” He said, “There is,” and from memory, he said — I now 
(piot(' — he said a blacklist— 1 am afraid I can not give the exact words, but the 
gist of it was thi.s — 1 would rather state from memory now: A blacklist is thor- 
oughly operative, and not one of my workers will be given a position in any 
other mill in Paterson until this strike is officially declared off. He went 
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further than Ihat and exi>laineil to me the method they have of fiiidiiif^ out 
wladher or not a iiinu is oii strike and N\heth(‘r he is oiie ()f those included in 
that bhu’klist, and he told me that when Ins weavtn’s or any other weavers 
apply id any other null in Paterson they aia* askeil wlan-e llu\v worked last. 
They tell. Then they aro tol<l to wad a imnule. ]1(‘ said, tlam the inannfacturer 
^oes insnle to his pidvate ollice, calls up that null, and asks lor tlu‘ record of 
that man. II lu' is a strik<M- or if he heloiiL^s to the 1. \V. \V., or if he is not 
(‘Utirely free from the vn ions contamination of the 1. W. VV., he will not he 
kMven a jiosil ion. 

'That IS tiu‘ sum and suhstam-e (d' my intmwuwv with Mr. llosonheiin on the 
affeinoon hidore the da.\ cm whn'h tins article appisired in the Paterson I'Ami- 
iim Ni'ws. 

1 think that is all T have to say. 

Mr. Thomcson. Thank yon. 

Chairinan Walsh. Tliank >ou. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY MARELLI— Recalled. 

Mr. Mareij.t. 1 w Kli to corrert some of the statements made hy the ]u’os('(-utor 
and others. It was stated h\ the la'osi'cutor that convictions lad'ori' the re- 
<-ord<'r weri' laid nndt'f ordinami^s of tlu* laty of Pati'rson, Not a sinttle con- 
viction was ohtaiiKMi under an oHlinanciL Not a sina:le complaint was made 
undm' an ordiiiaiK-e All complaints weie inadi* under the Stal(‘ la\v concerning; 
disorih'i'ly condiu t . 

ddii' jirosecntor said that tht*r<‘ wm’e .som<‘ convictions that weri‘ sustained. 
Not a siiikde con\iction for dis(H'<ierl,\ comlnct was snstaiiied In fact, of all 
tlu' coiuictions carriiMl up. (ntlier Indon* the la'coialm* or the county courts, only 
one has hi'cn sustaiiu'd, and Unit is 1 Ih‘ conxiction of (Juinlan. 

Till' prosi'culor sanl e\er\ piM’son chary:<Ml with unlaw I ul as^(‘iiihly and tried 
wais convicted. That is not so ddieia* wi're less than 1(H) ('ojuntial on the 
charge of unlaw In! as.senild> lad’ore tln' upiH'r conn, and in (wei y case the con- 
victions wms' h> a .juiy. 

And ri,!j;ht iK're 1 wisii to say in answer to f’apt. McPrnle, when he said thi‘ 
jurii'S waas' in s\nipa(li\ with the strikers: Not a single case trii'd lad'ore a 
loc.il .jury lesulUsl in an acunittal ; not a sina:h‘ cas(‘ aa;ainst tlie strikers. 

Alim’ one oi Iwo convictions for unlaw fill assemhly with a .inry w'e waivi'd 
trial h .jui.v. .Vnd on .Iniu'' ‘2d — .luiu* ‘Jh, Idl.'k .T) wm'e tried iiy 11u‘ court 
without .jury, and the la'cord ot that (rial will lx* tound on pa^e JOO of 
tin' mini, es ot the court of sjH'cial si'ssions All of them wm’e acipiitted. 

After that acuuittal theri' was what I mif.;ht term anotln'r hunch that was 
to l)(‘ tru'd on tlu' saiiu' da\. hut after that ac(|ui(tal tlu' ]>ros(‘cutor di'cidwl he 
would not try tlu'in- -a hal<’h of jH'rhaps do wlio had all his'ii indicted for un- 
lawful assemhly. None of those dU have e\er he(*n trunl. 

On lMar<‘h 27, PH 1, pa^i' IIT ot the minutes of tlu' court, lU indictments for 
unlawful ass(‘mhl\ were nolle-prossed on motion oi (he prosecutor. 

d'he iirosi'cutor said that It) persons had heen assaulti'd durinj; tlu' strike 
wdth hlud;;eons. There is not a sin^de instaiu’c, or tlu'n^ was not a single in- 
staiue. of a man or woman hi'ing atta< KimI witli a hludui'on during the striki'. 

Ohairman \tAisn. I didn’t so undc'rstand it, Mr. Marelli. 

I\Ir. Makelti. That is what I uiuh'rstoixl him to say. 

Mr. Tiiomi'sox. J uinh'i stood him to say that dO people wm’e injured. 

Ohairinan Walsh Injun'd. lie did not say they were assaulted wdth a 
hludgeon, as I rememhm' it. 

Mr. IMahklli. In answer to that I wish to say that then' wu'ri' no cas(*s of 
assault with a hlinlgeon. There was one man arrested with a hludgi'on on him, 
and that man was ilrunk. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you .say ahoiil then' ha\ing Ix'en 40 assaults? 

(diairman Waush. Forty assaults of all kinds. 

Mr. Marelli. Forty assaults? 

(Chairman WNvlsh. That is the waiy T understood it 

Mr. Marelli. I understood him that waiy, and the newspapers so published it. 

Mr. Thompson. Irn'spective of that, the question is, How many wi're there — 
assaults of all kind.s — 40? 

Mr. Marelli. Less than 40. 

Mr. Thompson. Less than 40’ 

Mr. Marelli. Less than 40 as.'iaults of all kinds. Tlu're were perhaps 40 
mentioned in the newspapers; 1 wall admit that. 
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Cliairnian Walsh. I really think yon arc mistaken. I am going to look at 
the record and sec about the use of the word bludgeon. I think he said 40 
assaults of all kinds. The paper may be misquoting it. 

Mr. Makelli. Tlierc was not a single instance of a striker being found with 
a concealed weapon in his pocket in all the arrests that were made by the 
l>olice for picketing. The prosecutor said there were three cases of attempts 
by the strikers to wreck trains. 1 deny that. No striker lias been indicted for 
attenqit to wreck a train. There are two under imllctment, 1 believe, for that, 
but tliey are not strikers, or wen* not engaged In tlie strike. 

lie referred to a stalenamt that was made by Mrs. Valentino, the widow of 
Modestino Vahaitino, who was murdered during the strike, that she had been 
promised siqtport by the 1. W. W., and that she recto ved no support from tlie 
I. VV. W. Mrs. Valentino has since denied this newspaper story. No doubt 
th(' jirosecutor rt'lated sinqily what be had read in the newspaper. Mrs. Val- 
entino, furthermore, says she received help from (he 1. W. W., and, of course, 
1 per.sonally know that she has received help from them. 

There is one other mat ter. In answer to the statement made by Mr. Mat- 
thews, the (‘ditoi* of the Press, I simply wish to refer to the articles that h.ive 
been submitted here as having ai>peared in the Press as to whether or not my 
statement that he advocated violence is true. I can not verify my statement 
that I made yesterday that I had offered the prosecutor, in behalf of Mr. Hay- 
wood, to waive trial by jury, as oidy the prosecutor and m.vself wx're presmit 
at the time the interview' took place; bur as to whether or not I am telling 
the truth or the jirosecutor telling the truth as regards to tliat I simply wash 
to refer lo the reliability of his statements as compared to mine as to whether 
he is telling the truth or 1 am telling the truth. 

I wish to say that every one of my HtattMiamts may be verified by the records. 
I have been very careful in this investigation to state only that which 1 per- 
sonally knew. There are many things w'hich I ('ould disclose which 1 have 
not disclosed, because they were simply matters of hearsay. 

Chairman Walsh. "Idie commission will now stand adjourned. 

(WlKM'eupon, at i.3U o’clock p. m., June 18, 1914, the commission adjourned 
sine die.) 
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SCOTT EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Diaky ok the Patkkson Silk Stiuke, Feekuaky' 1 lo Augi 2, 
fEy Alexander Scott. 1 

February I, 19J3 . — Before strike had spread police boasted of being ready to 
“ nip in bud.” Arrests made from very start of walkout of 5(10 Doherty weavers, 

l'\'biu<inj 8.— General strike <leclared on Wednesday, February 19, at Turn 
Hall. (See issue Feb. 15.) 

J<'cbruaru 2(i — Six thousand now out. IMeeting in Turn Hall in afternoon. 
About 500 workers left alter meeting and were jiroceeding in a peaceable man- 
ner, two abreast, along siilewalk on way to South Paterson, wlien they were 
attacked by tlie police in a brutal and <‘owardly manner without warning. 
Idynn, Tresca, tpiinlan, and Kaplan wore s(mz(m 1 by ]>olice when they emerged 
from liall and usIumI to eitli(*r g(T out of town or be locked up. They refused 
to lea\(^ lown, maintaining that as cili/.ims of tlu‘ Tbiited States they laid a 
laa’fect right to go when^ lh(‘y ]»leased, so long as th(*y violated no law. They 
were rushed to Jail. All halls vmm'c orderi'd choaMl against strikers, and arrests 
v\<‘re made <'n tlie sliglitost jaa-ti^xt. The Socialist Party hold a sptxaal nuT'ting 
on the evening of Tuesday, 2(>lh, and decidiMl to tak<‘ up the tight for free 
sp(‘(T‘h. A nuKding was arranged for the following l-T-iday in the largest hall 
in towm (Auditorium), and I arranged to g(d out a special issue of my paper, 
th(‘ Wk'iddy Issue, for the sami' day ^Priday). 

J'rhriiarii 3(1 or 27 . — Klllingbock mounti'd 11 h‘ ivlatform in strikers’ head- 
(piarters, wdierc a oonsi(h‘rabl(‘ number of striloTS were congregated, and pro- 
ccs'ded lo voiu] the Kew .P'rsey (^aivt putimi relative to free speecii, when he was 
orderei' lo desist by the police chief, who, with a squad of his men, had entered 
tlie hall. Killingb(‘ck was plnc(‘d under arrest, and the child' mounted the plat- 
form and proceeded to read the riot act in all its ancient glory. He read 
every word of it, even to la.st “God save the King.” Arrived at the police 
station Chief Biinson asked Killingbeck what strange law’ ho had been reading, 
to which Killingbeck rejilied, “Why, chad’, that was the constitution of New 
Jersey. Never hear of it bid'ore? T thought not ” Killingbeck was discharged 
by tlie cliief, who evidently considered himself judge and jury as well as 
policianan. 

February 28 . — Weekly Issue off press. Five tliousand taken lo Paterson by 
myself and Dr. Korshet, of I'assaic, in the doctor's auto. The papers were 
left in the headquartei’S of the {socialist Parlv, on Main Street, at about 10.45 
a, m. A few minutes later four policemen I'ntmaMl the jilaco and announced to 
th<' two or three nuMubers then presiail lliat they had orders to sid/.e tluan. A 
proti'st was made and seardi warrant ilemanded, but none v\as produced. The 
jiapers were carted away to police headiiuarters — stolen. Later in the day, 
when the iiaiiers had been perused by the luatsecutor and ixdice, a warrant 
was issued for my arrest, and deteidives wm'e sent to I'assaic and elsewhere in 
search of me. I managed to elude arrest until th(‘ evening, because the police- 
men did not know me from Adam. I saw Iluan looking for me, and passed by 
them without being recognized. 

A big free-speech meiding was arranged by the Socialist Partv for that even- 
ing was held as scheduled. Several thousand people jammed the hall. I was 
the last speaker. I had walked into the hall unnoticed by the detectives, and 
when I go through was jdaced under arrest and marched through the streets 
to the police station with a jeering crowd of about 2,(H10 following. The jeers 
were directed at the police. I was placed in a cell and held Incommunicado 
until morning, when I was released on ball of .$2,0()0 pending the action of the 
grand Jury. Bail hud originally been fixed at {^1,000, but Recorder Carroll took 
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it iiprm himself to increase it to .$2,000. The cliarse afjainst me was “ inciting 
hostility to the government of Paterson.” 

From this time on arrests were made by the wholesah*. Four men were ar- 
rested on tlie same charge as myself for distributing my paper. Many were 
(hrenlf'iied for ha\lng it in their poss('Ssion, ddiesi* who wts’i* lortiinate enough 
t(> liave secured a copy before tlu'y had beem conhscated wert^ forced to read 
it in (‘('liars and such jilaces. One man was aria^sted and later releaS(Hl for 
merely having a copy in his possession. Si'veral pc'aceful peo]>le were thrown 
into jail on susjiirion of being strilmrs. Om* man served 30 days who had 
no connection with IIk^ strike, lie infornuMl me that he was a tailor, liv('d in 
New York, and had visit(Ml Paterson to look up an old friend. The writer, 
.Tack R(‘(m 1, was sent to jail for Ixang “sassy” to a poli(‘eman wlio had swore at 
him, dug him in the ribs with his cluli, and ord('r(‘d him to make himself 
scarc('. A prominent artist’s wife was arr(‘st«*d while standing on tin* '<id(^ 
walk. She gave a li(,‘titioiis name in order to avoid publicity. Innocent girls, 
just budding into womanhood, were thrown into the vile liastih', there to mingle 
with hardened criminals. 

March ,S. — Twaaity tliousand now^ on strike. Aria^sts daily. Local jiapers 
misr(‘pr('senting the strike. Strikers woiuha-fully pi'aceful. More detective 
jigoiK'y gnnm(‘n in town. 

March 10. — Police arrested, charged with grand larceny in seizing my paper 
W’itliont search warrant. Held in $200 bail. 

Maich 11 . — 'Pwelve polici'inmi in private auto snat(*h handbills from thrc'o 
strllo'rs who had gone to Passaic to distriluiti' IIkmu to silk work(U‘S coming 
(rom Lodi mill Informer in union, it d(‘\('lop(al later. ( S(‘e Mar. lb.) 

March la. — Up until this time at least -10 ]Hsiple had Ikh'Ii jaihal (twm waadcs). 
Papers afipi'aling to patriotism of strilo'rs; still lying ferociously. Strika'rs 
accused of viohmci' when only violence coni(‘ from police and private detective 
])lug-ugli(‘s, with which the Town is now swarming. 

March HO. — Mrs. (lallo Ix'ati'ii up iiy Policimian Duffy. (S('0 Apr. 5.) 

Mai'ch HO. — M(Hding in l>as('l)all grounds liroken up. Haywood and I^cssig ar- 
resp'd on chargi' of “unlawd'nl assemhlagiv” (liven six months by Recorder 
Uarroll, (S('(‘ Apr. o and iihotos.) (’on\iction later rev(‘rsed by Minturn. 

Apnl JO — Mo(h‘s1ino shot and kilh'd by 0’]b*i('n detc'ctive; seviuail wounded, 
(^’P»ri(*n men hold up, Ixaat, and take cir(*ulars announcing an alhl('ti<‘ ('xliibi- 
lion from young men Ix'longing to a (dnirch athletic club, think'ing them to lie 
strikers announcing a nuaMing. (Circulars thrown into riv('r without Ix'ing read, 
(larfield citizmis sign resolutions of ])rol(*st against gunnu'ii sw'arining their 
towui, threat('ning pedestrians, and insulting women. (Ulaaals of that town 
('xtend their vai'ation, no doulit in order to avoid n'sponsilulity. 

\f)n{ 20. — Tresca, Flynn, (piinlaii, and la'ssig inditl(‘d on charges preferred 
at first police outiireak. A. F. of L. meeting in armory, (lolden and Uonboy 
g('t a iiad turndown. Modestino funeral; la, 000 in line; three bands; very im- 
pressive. 

M<fj/ H . — Another holdup in Passaic*. Three men wdth circulars announcing 
Socialist meeting held up at point of gun and circulars taken from them. One 
man badly Ix’aten up; wms attended by Dr. Korslu't. Chi(M Hendry, of Passaic, 
pret(>n(ls ignoraiu'o and fails to do anything. Number of auto provi'S it to 
Ix'long to O’Brii'iis, said Hendry, but In* couldn’t do anything unh'Ss specihe 
charg('S Avere niadt* against tlie individuals in the niachiiu* at tlu* lime of th(‘ 
holdup. Hendry and myself had a tilt, and T gave him “rats” in the Issue. 
Authorities tlireaten to pievent sending awaiy of strikers’ children. Mayor 
McBride says city can care for its owm poor. When committi'e called on the 
mayor, taking a batch of childr(*n with them to the city hall, the mayor had 
h'ft on a holiday or a visit to a sick friend, or something like that. (See photo.) 
May Day parade. P(uunit riTuscM I. W, W. ; granti'd Socialist Party. 

Mai/ 10. — Quinlan on trial; seventli; guilty. Dete(‘tive in union testified In 
Quinlan’s favor and admitted his connection witli O’Brien Agency. Murderer 
or Modi'stino not indictiHl. 

May 2ff. — Whoh'sule arrests again. Halls ordenul closed. Recorder Carroll 
railroading in record style. One girl gets GO days for smiling in anticipation 
of being released. Another girl gets 30 days for gasping at this sentence. Hor- 
rible condition in the jail. .Tack Reed describes it in Ciobe. Mayor Breuckman 
of Haledon, who invited strikers to ex (Tci.se their right of free speech in his 
liorough, ordeivd PatiTson detectives to leave town as they only incited riot. 
He said the reason there was no disorder in Haledon was because of the 
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absence of police. Local papers venomous. Appeals to violence. “ Drive 1. \V. 
W.’s out of town, orf^anize citizen’s leagues,” etc. (See Issue.) 

June 6. — Scott sentenced fr()iu 1 to 15 years. 

Jinic J ’f. — Federal probe being sought. Opinion growing that strike is lieiiig 
purposely prolonged by big bosses to freeze out little fellows. Several have 
alrea(l.^ liecoine bankrupt. T’otii! arrests, up to date, about 2,d(H). Jail overllow- 
ing. Prof. Livingstone and others colled athdavits to present to Congress as 
reason for probe. 

June ,it. — .Vrri'sts continue. One man arresttsl for acting suspiciously — be 
whistled. AnoHuu; police attack — .50 arrested. Wouieii clinging to skirts, idt*. 
National Silk Dycung Co.’s auto used for iiatrol. Morning (5U1 divscribes attack 
as “ like a tliousaiid (d‘ brn*ks.” Another time, “ like 15ulgars on 'furkish 
Irontier.” Posses break wor<l with strilua-s to grant nine-hour day. Workers 
quit. i\Iaiiuf<icturei*s refuse to meet strikiu-s. 

Juui' — Showing liow fair Patiu'son juries are. »Sixty strikers w'aived right 
of liial bv jurv and weri‘ iliseharged bv the iudge, wdio waaild have txaui 
asliunuMl to convict tlHun on his owai hook. Poyd arresteil. (food bail refused 

Juli! 5.~()uinlan sinhlenly arrestcal while sitting in court at, ^^iss Flynn’s 
trial, and siuitenci'd without warning. Jiailroaded to Trenton bcTore 48 hours 
w'ere u]). S(‘ott pleaded to McCabe indidnuait. Ui'haistMl on .stlJXX) bail. 

Jiihl 13 . — Vmciaizo ifiadonna shot and kilUnl by striki' brealna*. Murderer 
sent to Jail. Later released. More falsi^ arrests. Ten discharged at once be- 
caus(‘ of lack of evbb'iice. l^unn stated h(‘ was riaiding Weeddy Issue to see 
il he (ould not get another indictnuuii against nag Disease ranqiant in dyi‘ shop 
iliat harbors stnke bri^akiM’s. J^ive hundred business men sia'k I’eih'ral investi- 
gation. Prutal I’olici'inan Love arresPsl and laid in liail for atrocious assault 
aft(‘r coiuniissioners had faih'd to act on chargi's of i>ig Cooper. Posses again 
refuse to deal with strikers. It costs jier wivk to run strikers’ relief 

stoi'e. iiurty tliousand lojives of br(‘ad giviui out evmw w'oek. 

Jidif 10 , — Police start not in llaledoii. Socialist ahU'rnian arre.sted for ask- 
ing drunken silk boss to observe the borougii ordinance ndating to profanity. 
Possc's briaik word with strikers to grant nine-hour day. Worker.s quit. 

Jidji 3 (). — Mayor lireiickman iialicte<l and ladd in bail, chargi'd with 

‘‘unlawi'ul assmnblage and malfeasance in olhee.” Was asked to aiipear in 
(*ourt without laing given ngison. If a frimal had not bi'cn in court at th(‘ 
time who eould furnish hail. Die Soeiulist mayor would have had to go to jail. 
SeottaL.in arrested on chargi'of libel brought hy Poiic'eman rovie One thousand 
dollars b:.il. Had to Slav in tail 24 hours waiting Imil. Forced to tak(‘ a 
hath in bniek tub a few minutes alter it had heiMi used liy a young man nllliifed 
w'ith a vinihmt vimenad disiaise. Alh'gial murdmor of Mo(h‘stino allow'ed jiriv- 
ileg(‘ of means brought in from outside. Others denieil tins. Two strikers 
draggisl from bed licside wdvi‘S at midnight at point of gun and locked up on 
ridiculous charges of private d(4e(Tiv(‘s. Strilu' hriaiking. 

Audiist 3 . — (juinlan arresp'd once more foi* reimaang to Sergt. Charles Ryan 
ns “ Pumiiiy Ryaii ” J’lie giaitleiuaii in ipiestion is hettia* known by (his name 
than any other. In faet, fmv people kiiow^ that his name is Cliarles. Pimson 
says Socialist siieeches are far too hot. Tf tin; Socialists do not speak a little 
more respectful of him and the administration, lie says he will revoke their 
Iiermit to speak. 

May, /ff/p— Seotl again indicted for libel, based on the same editorial as 
the “hostility ” charge. Spent luilf a du\ in jail awaiting bail. 


MARELLI EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

New' Jersey Supreme Court. 

Wii.niAM D. IfAYWooD, Pkosecutok, V . Chaui.es 11 Ryan, and .Tames F. Cah- 
uoLL, Dei- end a n i s. 


ON I’EUTTOKAKl. 

1. Tlie mere fact that a person w'alking along a public street in a peaceable 
and quiet manner, is follow^ed by a crowd of people, is not siillicient to justify 
his conviction of being a disorderly person iqion the ground that he obstructed 
and interfered with persons lawd’ully upon such stri'et, as provided in section 8 
of “An act concerning disorderly persons.” (C. S., 1027.) 
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2. Tl>o sOitiito inontionocl applies only to such persons us shull by their acts 
inli'ntionally obstruct or interfere with the movement of persons lawfully upon 
a stiH'ct, and, tlierefore, when the proof is limited to the fact that a person, 
w hile (piudly walking upon a street is follow^ed by a crowal, it will not support 
liis corniction of bcins a disorderly person under such statute. 

Ilun/aker Randall, and Ihuiry Marelli, for prosecutor. 

Randal H. L(wvis and JOdward l\ Merrey, for defemdants. 

Argued .June tc'nu. bc'lorc* Swa^ze, Uer^eu, and Vorliees, judges. 

'The (*iiinion of tin* <‘ourl was <lelivered by lU'rgeii, Judge. 

Tin* i)rosecul«>r in this proce(‘dlng was couvK'led in the recorder’s court of 
the city of Paterson. Tin' con\iction ri'cites that th(‘ court found the defend- 
ant guilly of b(‘ing a disordm-ly ihtsou witbjln tlu‘ meaning and inU'ut of 
s('ction :> of an act luititled “An act concerning disorderly persons, approvi'd 
JuiK' It, th’tlS” (C. S., 11)27), in that th(‘ said defendant on the day and 
\(*ar last aforesaul, to wit, at the city of Pai(‘rson, in the county of Ihissaic 
aforesaid, <lid obstruct ami inlerlma* with persons, to wit. jicrsons unknown, 
ui)on llaleilon A^iaim', a jaibln* slri'id in tin* said city of Ihiterson, wdio wei’e 
lawfully in and upon said stre('t ; T d<>, tluuad'ore, adjudge said defendant lo be 
a disord(‘rl>' ])ersou within the inti'nt and nuainmg of section 3 ot the afore- 
said act. The JudgnK'iit of the court was that defendant be committed to the 
common jail <»f the couni\ of 1‘as^aic for the perloil of six months. It thus 
apjK'ars that the coiuiction was basi'd upon 1 Ih‘ liiiding that the defendant 
obstructed and interfert'd with persons upon a pulilic stiavt of the city of 
I*at(M'son. 

S(‘ction 2 of the aet abo\e r(‘f(U-re(l to declares that persons who shall loiter 
or assmuble upon the stianas or ]uiblic plac(>s of any cit:\, lu'ing undm* tlu' in- 
llmaice of intoxicating iKpior, or wlio not being under sueh intlmmce, shall 
indulge ill or utter loud or imU'cont language', or shall addiess or make audilib' 
oHmisive ri'inarks or comiiK'iit upon any person jiassing along such stri'i'ts or 
jmblie place's, eir shall <d)strue*t or inleid'ere with any pm-son or persons law- 
lull.\ be'ing u]»on such stre'e'ts or publie- ])lae*e'S, shall be deemed and adjudged 
to b(‘ a disoreh'i'ly jie'rson. '"I'liis e'on\ ieinm by its teaans is re'stiicteel to the 
latte-r jiaragraph eif the se'ctiem, anel, theua'fore', to sustain this e-onvictiem tlie're' 
must be some* evidence that this de'fe'udant diel obstruct eir interfere with pe'r- 
sons lawfully upon a imblic stre'ed. 

A ve'iw care'ful e*\amina(ion of the' ewidema' in this case fails to disclose' 
anything whie'h w'ould Justily this eaun iciiem. The' hrst witiu'ss e^alb'd w'as 
Ph'atle'S II. Ryan, a me'inbe'r of the' jioln'e' feu’ce eif the' city of ikate'rson, wiio 
K'stitie'el that on tli<' elay in ejue'slHtn he* saw' a large ea-ow d e»f peo])le' em llah'- 
don Ave'iiue, and that he' he'ard ye'lling and holle'ring and saw pe'oide' coming 
eait U})e)n tlu'ir jiorche'S and upon the* stre'e'ts anel that the'y threw' e)]»en their 
windows; that the' ele'lVnelant was leaeling the* crowel up(»n the' stre,'et, whie-h was 
so large that pe*oi)le' cemnng freiiu the eejiiiosite' dire'ctnm had tei go into the* 
stre'e't in oreh'i’ te> get by. On cre>ss-e'xanunation he' said that the crowd was 
marching ujiem the snh'W'alk in oreU'r, six or se've'ii abre'ast, anel that the ele- 
tenelant wais h'aeling the e*row'el whe'ii he arre'ste'el him. 

Another e)the*e'r, .lames (’aS''iel.\, a polme eilhe-e'r, testitii'el that he saw a large 
< rowel geung up the' avenue*, \e'lling, and that the' se'rge'ant instructe'd the w'lt- 
nt'ss and either eillievrs lo elisiierse' the' ea'eiwel, when the elefenelant wms arrested ; 
tliat at this time he was in lre)nt of the* creiwek 

Se\e'ral olhe'r peilie'eme'ii were calk'd; but their te'stinumy was substantially 
the' same' as that give*u liy the' otlu'r eillie'e'rs. All that the e'vidence shows is 
that this elefenelant was walking upem the sidewalk eef erne of the streets of 
Pate'i-sem, and that fejlleiwiug him was a large ciwel, mare'hing upon the sieh'- 
walk five or six abivast. The're is not a jiartie'le of te'stimemy showung that 
this elefenelant obstriu'texl or interfe're'el with any iierson or persons; on the 
eontrary all that appears is that he w’as pimce'celing ahmg the sielew'alk of a 
public highway witlumt eibstrue*! iiig or iute'rferiiig with any iie'rson be'yond the 
e‘Xte*nt te) wiiie'h he* e)e*e’upie*d the' sieh'walk. Why the? creiw’d folhiwx'el him is not 
maele to appe'ar, ami the iiu're fact that lu' or that any number of pe'rsems 
were wailking upon the sielew'alk, no other fae-t appearing, w'ouhl not render him 
liable to the charge of eibslructing or interfe'ring with iiersons upon the street, 
^rhe presence eif a large crowel upon a juiblic street may be accountf'd for in 
many w'ays, but if it can be said that whenever a person, who is walking 
along a public liighway qiiiedly anel peaevably, shall be followed by a crow'el, 
that he may be aeljuelge'el to be a disoreleiiy pe'rson upem the ground that he is 
elistructlng or interfering with other persons upon such stre'ct, then almost 
every pe'rson having something more than a local reputation sulheient to arouse 
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tlie curiosity of tho public would be liable to be apprehended as a disorderly 
person. 

No such oonstruclioii has ever been given to this law, and, in iny judgineiU, 
luwer should, for it is intended to ai»ply only to such as shall, hy tlunr nets, 
int(uilionally obstruct or interfere with th(‘ luoveinent of i>ersons lawf\dly 
ui)OU the stiu'et. Tliis conviction has not the slightest t'videuc(' to support the 
judgment that this defendant was at the time complained of a disordcuiy 
IxM'son. 

The conviction vill therefore be set aside 


KATZ EXHIBIT NO. 21. 


[Tlic Issue, oflico 104 .Tuckson Sti-cot.l 


Mr. Konnirr McLtjpvE, 

70// II ashiJKjton Street, Paterson, K. J. 

1 >KA]i Sia: My juleulion has heeii Just called to a hater of yours in the Daily 
Peop|(‘ of Septemhei* 1, 101*2, wheriun .\ou make tlu‘ specillc charge that llu‘ 
Passaic issiK^ coUimKhI money lor the slrikmg textd(‘ vorlo'rs of this city and 
did not turn in a cent to tlu^ strik(' commi(i(H‘ or the stiik('rs. 

This is an unloundiMl and IiIkUous statement. It is triu‘ that a call for con- 
tributions to (h(‘ sltukm-s was issiu'd in lh(‘ April numlK'i* <d lli(‘ issiu'. hut not a 
IKUiiiN was ri'ciMM'd in this olhee nor «hd an\ indiMdual conni'cted with tlu' issue 
!ecei\e ain coni rihut ions. Had ,\ou ki'jU tra<k ol tlu* issma as >ou doubtless 
did not, ,\ou w(tuld lia\(‘ found an c'dilnrial i(<‘m in llu> .luue numher stating 
that no iiuauw liad hci'ii rcc(*iv(‘d tor tlu strikers. Tlu* hooks of the ismk* ai’i* 
opi'ii lor in>pection to an>l,*o(ly at an\ tinua 

Pnh'ss yon m.iki* an imnu*<liat<* M'lraolion of this statement, in tlu* Pt*oi)h* and 
the JsMie, wi* will iiistiiuti* suits for ]ih<*l against >ou and the pulilishers of the 
Daibv 1‘eople, 

\'er\ irul\,M'urs, 


] >. S. I\’i,asii:K, Pit if or. 


1’. S - A ( o]a\ of this l«*lt<'r is h< ing sent to the (*dilor of tlu* J )aily P(*oi»le 

1). S. \V. 


KATZ EXHIBIT NO. 22. 


Il{(■^( 1 ^ul i ndoptod nl a luas^ lucdhu; of 11h‘ w<a\ois ol tlio Tlenry Polioity Silk Co, licld 
at lnstitul<* Hall, tio^laiket Strool, I’atnson, A. .1., Nov. 0, lUll.] 

M her(*as we. tlu* w'ea\(*rs of ilu* Ib'iiry D<du*ri.\ Silk Co. wi*r(* organi/.ed about 
llirta* yi'ai-s ago into tlu* rnited T(*.\tih* W ork(*rs ol America, alhliated wnth 
tlu* Am(*rican l'edt‘ration o( I.ahor, aiul wi'm* promisiul ])rott'clion to our inter- 
('sts and improN t*nu*ut of our conditnui; and 

M lK*r(*,is, for tlu* lirst nine in Hu* ]iisioi*\ of tlu* silk industry of Pa1(*rson, tlu*re 
IS an attempt madi* to intiodueo the tour-loom s\^lem <m a largi* scab*, which 
would h(‘ o\en more detrimental to the inti'iu'sts of tlu* w(>a\t'is than a wage 
reduelion ; and 

A\ her(*as we havi* madi* iiian\ elforts to combat this dangi'rous mtiovalion, but 
have h('t*ii thwar1(‘d at eM*ry turn h> the tn*aclu'rous machinations of the 
othcials of tlu* Pnited T(*\tile A\ork(‘rs of America, who used every nu*ans at 
tlu'ir command to mish*ad tlu* wea\<*rs, su<*li as arhitratuai and otlu'r fake 
schemes: Th(*relore be it 


Pesolrert, That we, Hie weavi'rs employed hy the ITi'iiry l)olu*rty Silk To, in 
mass me(*ting assembled, repudiati* the riiiU'd d'extile AVoi-kers of Anu'rica ; 
tlu*ir national jiresideiit, John (iolden; their national organizer, (diaries Miles; 
and his local nnd(*rstrapiM'r, Frank Ilubschniitt ; and lu* it furilu*r 

llesotrcd, Tiiat wt* jih'dge ourM*l\(*s to taki* a united stand against tlu* Intro- 
duction of the four-loom s>sl(*ni and tlu* conse(pient low’ering of our standard of 
living; and he it further 

liesotred, That a cojiy of tliese resolutions he given to the public prt'ss with 
request for publication. 

IlimoLPiT Katz. Andre Jno. Heed. 

John Pevmondon. T.ewis Pkaulney. 

John Swft:ney John J. John. 

Francis Stkron. S^^'!:FNKV FsQimDKR. 

Andrew’ McPridk. 
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KATZ EXHIBIT NO. 29. 

.S’l'ATKMENT 01-’ LlK'Al, N<). 25, ImKSTKIAL WdRIvIOUS OK TUP', WoKLI). 

IncoiiK’ fiotn slioj) collect iouh. 

15. Passaic, slioj) colkM‘tioH__ $10.75 

Mar. 15. Wuslim^ton, .shop colIccLioii ^ _ . 2.75 

Mill*. 15. J‘ui'itaii, shop (*olh‘clion . _ _ 4.75 

Mar. 15. Harris A Saltzlx'r^, .shop colh'ctiou . 5, 15 

Mar. 10. ilciiihcrl, shoi) collcciioo , . IS. 00 

Mar. 10. (5)llius, shoji colh'choii . . 7.00 

Mar. 10. .Main, shoj) colli'clion . ^ _ 5.50 

Mar. 10. A. l>. (5>h(‘n, siiop colhsiioii . 11.50 

Mar. 10. Kell/. A Miller, .shop collection 5.00 

Mar. 10. Fidelity, shop colhslion _ . 5). 50 

Mar. 10. Me,N ers A Mi'.M'I’s, shoj> collection _ 4 (KJ 

Islar. 10. American Sla-nvl, shop colhalmn 10.75 

Mar. 10. Imperial, shop colh'clion . 12. .50 

Mar. 10. Halvcr A Kaplan, shop colleiiion . 4 S5 

Mar. 10. Li[tmati A Toiulow, shop collecLiom __ . 2.25 

IVIar. 10. Armour, shop collection . 12.55 

Mar. 10. Zinj^ler Pros., shoj) collection . __ . . . _ . 1,S5 

Mtir. 10 Cjnemi, shop collection . . _ __ 7. 75 

Mar. 10. International, shop colU'ction _ .. 0.10 
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2S0. 48 


Mar. 25. Commercial, shop collection 4.50 

Mar. 25. Modal, shop collection . . 5.00 

Mar. 25. S. Pollack, shop colh'ction . . _ _ _. 0.00 
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Maw 
]\l.‘ir. 28 . 
Mar. 2J). 
xMar. 21). 
Mar. 21). 
Mai“. 21). 
iMai-. 21). 
Mar. 21). 
Mar. 21). 
Mar. 20. 
.Mar :;o. 
Mar. 20. 
Mar :iO 
Mar. 20. 
Mar. 20. 
Mar. 20. 
I\lar. 2)0. 
:\lar. 20. 
Mar 20. 
Mar. 2)0. 
]\!ar 2)0. 
Ma 1 . 2)0. 
Mar 2.0 
I\lai-. 20 
:\1ar. 2.0, 
Ma]-. 20 
]\rar. 20. 
^]av 2)0. 
Mar 20. 
Mar. 2,0. 
Mai. 20. 
.Mar 20 
IMar 20. 
Mar 2,0. 
Mai 20. 
Mar. 2)0 
Ap]’. 1 

.\[»r. ]. 


Ajir. 2. 
A])!-. A. 
Api A. 
Apr. 1 
A])r. 4 

Apr. i"). 
(). 

Aitr. 0. 
Apr. 0, 
A[)r 0. 
Apr. (». 
Apr. 6. 
Apr ('). 
Apr. (>. 
Apr. 0. 
A))!*. 0. 

Apr. 0. 
A])!-. (1. 

Apr. 8. 
Ai)r. 8. 
A))!-. 8. 

Apr. 10. 
Apr. 10. 
Apr. 10. 
Apr. 11. 
A\)v. 11. 


Bee Hive, t-olkM-tioM 

L. 11. Speer, shei> celleetam _ , . 

Pas.suic, shop eolleeli^m- . 
WashiU}j:ton, sliop eolleetioii, 

Ihirilan, shop colleelioii 

App(4l Bros., sho]) *.oll<'el loii 
Bil.arem A; IMeyus, sho|) eollectioii „ 

,1. Pansy, shop <'oll(H-tion 

Harris tV: SaUzher;^, shop <*olh‘ct ion 

Heinlx'i-t, shoj) (olUa-lnm 

A. ] >. ('olu'n, slmi) eolle< l ion 

Ainonr, shop eolleetion 

I )iaiiion<l, slu»[) coIUh-Iioo 

LiUinan »S: ToiUlow, .shop eollertion 
Irvina, sh<a> <‘o1I<m*I ion . 

Kajilaii A Bak<a-, slio}) eolUx-tioii^ 

Star, shop eoth-el ioin _ . 

\'ol!o'n A Kolh'i', shop collrclion 
/anali-r Bros, shop (‘oiloation 

Kohl)ins, silo)) eolUx-tion . 

Poiail.ir, shoj) eollertion 

Pen’ A P.ornslein, shoji <*ollo('non. 
Jarkson Bros, .’•hoji eolhs'iiou. 

(’ollins, sho)) eoihM lion 

AnK'riraii Sha^^l. shop eollert ion __ _ 
Me,)ers A M(\\ei’S, shop eolhMiion .. 

Cpieen, sho)) (-<410011011 

Roth A Butler, ^ho|) rolhsMion 

M. 1)01 iisO'in, '.lio|) rolh'ct ion_ 

P)ak(‘r A S( holu Id, sho)) rolhs-tion 
I'hik'lily, sho)) rolhxlion 
So\('riMi;ih shoj) <-(4l<'(lion 

lv<4tz A Milha-, shoi> e<4k>rlion_ 
Imjxa-ial, sho)) <(4kMMion . 

H BornsUMii, shop <olhM*tion _ . _ 

I 'ashion, sho|) rolk‘rl ion _ 

Altshuler P.ros., sho)) roili-ri ion__ , 
s J. Aroiishoii, sho]) (.‘o!h*ri ion _ 


Altshiili'i- Bros,, slio|) <-o]k*('lion.._ 

lnt(‘i national, shop (-olka-t ion.__ 

.\nieriran, '^ho)) roIk*rt ion 

Slanda rd, slioj) (‘olka tion 

('olliinhia, sho]> ("ollertion 

Imperial, shoj) colka-lion 

Ihn'hs A Snenka-, sho)) (a)lirrtion 
( 'oninuM-eial, shoj) colk-rtion 

Ball’s, shop collertion__ 

A. Uosmihlatt, sho)) eollertion^ 

Medal, sho]) (-olk'rtion 

Sonnenher^ A (Joldher^, shoj) rolk'< tion 

Mohik'V, shoj) <-olk'<lion 

TjU))))!!! a Lon)^, sho)) eolkation. 

Belmont, sho)) rolk‘r(ion _ 

S. K. S , shoj) eollertion 

S. J. SIm))son, shoj) eolleetion 

J. Uuttmiherjj;, shoj) eolleetion 

Barnet, shoj) (-olleetion - 

S. Polla(*k, shop eolleetion 

Holhaeh’s, shoj) eolleetion.-- 

L. H. St)oer, shoj) eolleetion- 

Bee Hiv(‘, sho)) eolleetion — 

Ekl Davis, shop eolleetion 

Passaic, shop eolleetion 

Puritan, shop eolleetion 


82. .10 
Id. (M> 
2.2. 25 
2) 45 
10 25 
S (K) 
21 2,0 
7. 00 
2 SO 
IS ‘20 
22, 75 
10 75 
20 00 
2, .50 
S CM 


.2 (M) 

2 50 

10 50 

4 25 
12. Ot) 

7.(H) 
0 50 
17 50 
5. 00 
J5 ,50 

5 ,50 
2 ) 00 

14 70 
2 00 

11 00 
2 05 

12 75 
1.50 
2 00 
10. 00 
20. 00 


111 70 



17. 75 
11 .55 
10 .50 

1 25 

2 00 

4. .50 

1 25 
2, .50 

2 00 

1 25 

2 .50 
{). 50 
0 .50 
2. .50 

5. 50 
2. 25 
2 . 10 
5. 75 

1 5. 25 
10. 75 
2. 50 
22. 25 
25. 00 
8. 75 
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Apr. 20. I. ippinan & HofYman, slu)p collection $3.20 

Apr. 20. Harris & Saltzherj^. shop collection . . 3. 50 

Apr. 27. Brockman, slioj) collection 0. 00 

Ai)r. 27. Queen, shop coliection _ 14.25 

Apr. 27. .Tackson Bros., shoj) collection 0.30 

Apr. 27. Aiipel Bros., sliop collection 13. 25 


3.33. 0.5 


Apr. 27. Diamond, shop collection 10 .50 

Apr. 27. Kaplan jSc Bak(‘r, shop collection __ _ _ _ 0. .50 

Apr. 27. S. Oolsti'in. indiviilual .50 

Apr. 27. Yolkin & Keller, shop collection 3.00 

Apr. 27. Peir & Bonistcin, sliop collection . . 11.75 

Apr. 27. M. Bornstein, shop collection ___ 2. (K) 

Ajir. 27. Fidelity, shop collection 3.00 

Apr. 27. II, Bornstein, shop collection _ . 1. 50 

Apr. 29. Robbins, shop collection _ _ 10. (M) 

Ajir. 29. Keltz iVIiller, shop collection . _ _ 0. .50 

Apr. 30. Altshuler Bros, shop eelleetion ^ _ _ 22. 10 

May 3. l\Irs. R. Hammer, collection., 5.05 

May 3. Ctiairman of Mohih'v, shop collection . .50 

May 3. Columbiji, shop collei-tion _ .. . 7. .50 

May 4. Rosenblatt, shop co|I(‘ction . 3. .50 

May 4. Brand, shot> collection . . _ _ 3. (K) 

]May 4. S. Pollack, shop collection . 2. .50 

May 4. Siff <S: Cohen, shop collection 19.75 

May 4. S. .1. Sim]>son, shoj) colkM-tion _ . _ _ __ 5.75 

JMay 4. M. (Joldhammer, shoj) collection . _ .,50 

May 4. Bc'lmont, S. (5 shop colleition., 5.75 

May 4. Ilolimes, shop collection 14.25 

May 4. Luvan, shop collection . . _ 13. 10 

M.ay 0. Ch. Silberstein, induidual . .,50 

IMay 6. S, K. S, shop colU‘ct ion - __ _ 3 00 

Mav 9. I'assaic, shoj) (-ollection _ 24. (X) 

May 10. K. Farley and A. Kin^^ ( Brookl.Mi) . _ . _ _ . _ . 1.00 

IVlay 11 Diamond. sho)i collection __ 10. .50 

May 11. i'. IT. Spoer, sho]» colh'ction _ . _ 0 75 

IMay 11. \nieen, shop colliM-iion ... 10.00 

IMa.N 11. L. Oelbard, individual .25 

IMay 11. Kaplan Baker, shop collection-. . 5.00 

May 11. IN'ir Bornstein. shop collection . l.tX) 

Ma> 11. Robbins, sho]) collection. 10.00 

May 11. Keltz (fe Miller, shop collection .- . 8.00 

May 11. S. .1. Kaplan, individual .. .,50 

Ma\' 14. Ai)pel 15ros , shop colU'ctien . . _ 9 45 

IMay 14 List No 457, ]>er Palmin’ ... . 4.75 

IMay IS. Demarest, shop collection . _ 22.50 

May 20, Hohmes, shop colledion 15.75 

IMay 20. S K. S., shop collection 3.00 

IMay 20. Itelniont. shop collection . . 5. 75 

IMay 20. Fabians (Taylor’s sho)>) 3 GO 

May 20. Cli. Silberstein, shop collection 1 00 

May 25. Queen, shop collection 15 75 

June 1. Hohmes, shop collection 14. ,50 

June 1. J, Schwartz, jr., shop collection G. 50 

June 1. S. J. Simpson, shop collection . 5. .50 

June 1. Appel Bros, shop collection 1. (X) 

June 1. Belmont, shop collection 3.25 

June 3. S. Russack, indiviilual .75 

June 7. Passaic, shop collection 9. 25 

June 8. Queen, shop colh‘ction 14,75 

June 10. M. Newman, individual . 50 


410. 15 
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2640 EEPOET OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTEIAL BELATIONS. 


Mar. -S. Prim nm' 

Mjir. 28. Stationery^ 

Mar. 28. Two ink bottlos ^ 

Itlar. 28. Stationery - 

Mar. 28. (iar fare 

Mar. 28. l{iil)])er date stamp — -- 

Mar. 28. First payment on furniture to independent union 

Mar. 28. Jos. Titinas, expenses to Serantou, I’a — 

Mar. 28. Statioiua-y - 

Mar. 20. Stationm-y 

Mar. 80. Salary of scH-ridary lor one week from March 20 

Mar. 30. Committ(‘e from Siff ik Cohen, expenses to Summit, N. J 


$1.00 
.75 
.10 
2. 15 
.30 
.30 
125. 00 
10.00 
.00 
1.14 
10.00 
1. 02 


Total ex]Kmses Irom l''eh. 2(5 to Mar. 31 


740.04 


\i‘iai i-xeKNarmu's. 

Apr. 1 Statmnerv - -- _ - — 

Apr. 2. ('halrman of P.all Silk Co., tor lost tinu* 

Apr. 2. II Slur, for rmno\al of furniture, Ao 200 Mam Stri'et 

Apr. 3. ()tii(*e tixluri's — . .. 

Apr. 3. Postal cards -- 

Ajir. 4. Stationery 

Apr. 4. Hire of auditorium. Fllison StrisM , . _ 

Apr. 1. Printinjt 

Aiir. 4. P». M('nke''. two wet'K'^’ salar.\. coiiimem imt Mai' 21 

A])r. 5. Janitor siTvice, 185 Main Strei't 

Apr. 5. Two strik(‘ hr(*ak<MS Irom Flmira, N Y 

Aiir. 5. Tludolidi Katz, salary -- ^ 

Apr. 0. Salary of secretary, one \\(‘ek, eommencin,Lt Mar. 80 

Apr. 8. C'ommilti'e trom Siff A Cohen, (‘xpeiises 

Apr. 0. II. P. Kit ay. rent for No. 200 Mam Street (or month ol ApriL 
Apr! 0. Paid tine for Shev<4('nco, arrested for dist rihui 1112 ^ circulars. 

Apr! 0. Kent for No. 184 Mam Street in advance lor April, May, and 

JuiK* 

Apr. 0. Hire of band for auditorium (mass meetim; Apr. 0) 

Apr. 0. Car fare for jtirls from P.a\onm‘, N. .1. (mass iiu'etimt) 

A]ir. 9. J. Friedman, for sijtliou lor mass meetinj^ Apr. 0 

A{)r. 0. SlalioiK'rv — ■ - ---- 

Aiu’. 9. StatioiKM'y ... - 

A])r. 10. Tele]»hone bill — 

Apr. 10. Gas and ('h'ctric-lmdii bill -- 

Apr. 10. Postacce staupis - 

A])!’. 10. A\’m. Foster, expenses tor tirraiijtimj; liall mi'idiri^' 

Aiir. 12. K. iMenkes, treasurer oik' week trom Apr. 1 (salary ). 

A])r. 12. J. Tit mas. him h 

Apr. 12. Committee expmiMS to PassaiC- 

Apr. 12. J. Friedman, exjuaises to New York 

Aju’. 12. Yliisic expiuisi's, brass b.md, auditorium. .\pr. 9 _ 

Apr. 12. H. Pachman, for arramrina a number of meetings 

Apr. 12. Po^tafte, for callirm shop cliairmaii's meetings 

Aiir. 12. Ti. Knzi'r, for printing-- --- 

A])r. 12. Harry KubinsLein, one wet'k’s salary, commencing Apr. 1 

Apr. 12. Otlice supplit's - -- 

Ajir. 12. J. Friedman, v‘xpen,M'S to AVest Hoboken, N. .1 

Apr. 15. Kudoliih Katz, salary 

Aiir. 15. H. Rubinstein, one weidPs salary, commemang Apr. 1 

Apr. 15. Augie Alpisa, janitor service, one week 

Apr. IG. Kudoliih Katz, salary 

Apr. IG. Printing 

Apr. IG. Janitor service. No. 2GG Alain Street 

Apr. IG. Stationery, postals, and stamps 

Apr. IG. Kalance on Turn Hall 

Apr. IG. Telephone call 

Apr. IG. Stationery 

Apr. 17. Stationery - 

Apr. 17. Date .stamp 


1. 80 
1.25 
.30 
5 ‘^ 
! 25 
25. 00 

19.00 
21 00 

2. 50 
1 . 75 
15 00 

10.00 
. 75 

40. 00 
5. 00 


112. 50 
15. 00 
10. 00 
.15 
. 75 
. 30 
.5. 00 
21 . 30 
1 00 
.35 
12. (H) 

. 15 
. 50 

4. (K) 
37 50 
12. 15 

1.00 
20 . 00 
G. (X) 
. 80 
1 . 50 
1.00 
15. 00 
G. 00 

5. 00 
10. 00 
IG. 00 

3. 00 
2. 35 
10.00 
.05 
.50 
7. 55 
.30 
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Aiir. 4. P». M('nke''. two wet'K'^’ salar.\. coiiimem imt Mai' 21 

A])r. 5. Janitor siTvice, 185 Main Strei't 

Apr. 5. Two strik(‘ hr(*ak<MS Irom Flmira, N Y 

Aiir. 5. Tludolidi Katz, salary -- ^ 

Apr. 0. Salary of secretary, one \\(‘ek, eommencin,Lt Mar. 80 

Apr. 8. C'ommilti'e trom Siff A Cohen, (‘xpeiises 

Apr. 0. II. P. Kit ay. rent for No. 200 Mam Street (or month ol ApriL 
Apr! 0. Paid tine for Shev<4('nco, arrested for dist rihui 1112 ^ circulars. 

Apr! 0. Kent for No. 184 Mam Street in advance lor April, May, and 

JuiK* 

Apr. 0. Hire of band for auditorium (mass meetim; Apr. 0) 

Apr. 0. Car fare for jtirls from P.a\onm‘, N. .1. (mass iiu'etimt) 

A]ir. 9. J. Friedman, for sijtliou lor mass meetinj^ Apr. 0 

A{)r. 0. SlalioiK'rv — ■ - ---- 

Aiu’. 9. StatioiKM'y ... - 

A])r. 10. Tele]»hone bill — 

Apr. 10. Gas and ('h'ctric-lmdii bill -- 

Apr. 10. Postacce staupis - 

A])!’. 10. A\’m. Foster, expenses tor tirraiijtimj; liall mi'idiri^' 

Aiir. 12. K. iMenkes, treasurer oik' week trom Apr. 1 (salary ). 

A])r. 12. J. Tit mas. him h 

Apr. 12. Committee expmiMS to PassaiC- 

Apr. 12. J. Friedman, exjuaises to New York 

Aju’. 12. Yliisic expiuisi's, brass b.md, auditorium. .\pr. 9 _ 

Apr. 12. H. Pachman, for arramrina a number of meetings 

Apr. 12. Po^tafte, for callirm shop cliairmaii's meetings 

Aiir. 12. Ti. Knzi'r, for printing-- --- 

A])r. 12. Harry KubinsLein, one wet'k’s salary, commencing Apr. 1 

Apr. 12. Otlice supplit's - -- 

Ajir. 12. J. Friedman, v‘xpen,M'S to AVest Hoboken, N. .1 

Apr. 15. Kudoliih Katz, salary 

Aiir. 15. H. Rubinstein, one weidPs salary, commemang Apr. 1 

Apr. 15. Augie Alpisa, janitor service, one week 

Apr. IG. Kudoliih Katz, salary 

Apr. IG. Printing 

Apr. IG. Janitor service. No. 2GG Alain Street 

Apr. IG. Stationery, postals, and stamps 

Apr. IG. Kalance on Turn Hall 

Apr. IG. Telephone call 

Apr. IG. Stationery 

Apr. 17. Stationery - 

Apr. 17. Date .stamp 


1. 80 
1.25 
.30 
5 ‘^ 
! 25 
25. 00 

19.00 
21 00 

2. 50 
1 . 75 
15 00 

10.00 
. 75 

40. 00 
5. 00 


112. 50 
15. 00 
10. 00 
.15 
. 75 
. 30 
.5. 00 
21 . 30 
1 00 
.35 
12. (H) 

. 15 
. 50 

4. (K) 
37 50 
12. 15 

1.00 
20 . 00 
G. (X) 
. 80 
1 . 50 
1.00 
15. 00 
G. 00 

5. 00 
10. 00 
IG. 00 

3. 00 
2. 35 
10.00 
.05 
.50 
7. 55 
.30 




GENERAL INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
CONDITIONS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


(For (^xliibits under tliis Hul))('et, mm' ]>aKes -!717 to 27.10 ) 




COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Philadelphia, I‘a., Monday, June 22, — ID a. m. 

Pr(>soiit: CornniLSHioiiPr WiMiistock (actiii.i^ Pliairmaii), Coinmissioiipr Lrmion, 
( 'oiainis.sioiier O’Connell, and also Mr. K. H. Busiek, special counsel. 

Actinu: Chairinan Weinstock. T1i(‘ coniniission will please come lo ordiM’. 
\Vill you please call your tirst witness? 

]\Ir. liLsiKK. Is the Hon. William Drapca* Lewis present? 

(No response). 

Mr. Blsiek. 1 will call on Dr. Scott Nearing. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. SCOTT NEARING. 

Mr PrsTEK. Doflor, for <h(‘ imrposc's of the record, please slate your name 
in lull aiul .\our otlicial jiosition. 

L>r. NemhiNaj. Scott Neaiung, inslruelor in economics of the Univ(‘rsit> of 
P(‘nns> 1\ aiua. 

Mr. ItusiEK. You have wrilUm scun<‘ \Norks on e('onoinics? 

Dr. Njakiml You, sir. 

Mr. Bustek. And you have made a study lhr(mghout the United Slates of 
wage scales and of wage comlitions and tlnar I'eiation lo livnm conditions, I 
belK'veV 

Dr. Nearing. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JtusiiAv. Now. Doctor, you mav jusl make a general slalement as to the 
results of jour sludii's along this Ihh' wilh a > i(‘W lo enlighhming the commis- 
sion on your views as to tlie basis for determining a fair wage scale, in the 
first i1ac(‘; and, secondly, the ri'lalioii of (‘xisting wage scai('s io the proper 
living of those who receive the wuiges. I might also add, Doctor, tliat so far 
as you h ive tlu' statistical data, if you will just give that to the commission 
in the form that tlx'y <‘an add thosi' books to th<‘ (*ommission’s ladmauice 
library, it will not b(‘ n(*C(‘ssary for you to go into detail in Hie statistics. 

Dr. Nearimi. 1 umhuxtood 1 had about half an liour in ^^hlcll t<» make a 
statiMiHUit, and T came prepared to make a statement of that character. 

Mr. ItusiEK. All right: [iroceeil. ^ 

Dr. Nearing, (hmtlemen, the problem, looking at it as I do from the stand- 
point of th(‘ statistician, is a problem of linding out if possibh' how much it 
costs to live on, and whether the wage earners in the United States are earn- 
ing enough to ]>ay the mna^ssary bills involvi'd in buying that kind of a living. 

Tlie tirst (piestion that wi* ask is how many poumls of faod. how' many arti- 
cles of clothing, how many rooms — how much room space — how ranch insur- 
ance, and so on, and how many of the other lu'cc'ssaries of life are r(H[uired 
in order to maintain what we call a decmit standard of living — that is, a 
standard of living which will keep peojile physically etlicient, wliich will send 
the childri'ii to school until they are 14, and which will (Miabh‘ the whole 
family to live on a scale that will not bring it into disrepute in the community. 

Now, then' have bemi several studii'S made along thesi' lines. They start 
out in this way: We takex for jiurposes of comparison, a family of live, \vhich 
we regard as an average family’’ — (*onsisling of a man, his wife, and thnM* 
children under 14 — and we ask for that family’’ of five how much food, clothing, 
housing, and other necessaries of lif(‘ they ri'quire in order to maintain a 
decent plane of living. The studies have worked out very uniformly. 

For example, I have here some figures from the New York study made in 
1909, in which, for families spending $800 to $900, two-fifths of the expendi- 
tures were for food, onc'-fifth for rent, one-sixth for clothing, and for fuel 
and light, car fare, insurance, health and sundries about one-fifth — a little more 
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tlinn one-iifUi. And that genoral relation exists throughout the working class, 
the city dweller who is earning less than $1,(KK) a yenr and spending less 
than $1,()(X) a year. The general relation is one-hl'th for clothing, one-fifth for 
nail, two-lilths for food, and one-fifth for the other incidental items. 

Now, what 1 propose to do this morning is to call your attention to two 
stialies primarily that were niad(‘ in the same time. I am calling your atten- 
tion to tln'se two stinlit's in this town not because I believe there is anything 
worse in this town than anotluM* town, and not Ix'canse I liave anything against 
this town, but because this is the only town in tlu' country where we have two 
parallel studii's, one ot standards of living and the other of wages — that is the 
town of Fall Kivia*. 

The llniUMl Slates Investigation Committee investigating into the condi- 
tion of wonuMi and child wage (‘arnm-s, made a study of the standards of liv- 
ing in Fall Ri\er. The Massachus(*tts Iturean of Statistics made a study of 
wag(‘s in the cotton industry ol Massachusetts, and in Fall Hiver four-tifths of 
th(‘ jK'o|)U‘ (MiiidoyiMl in h'all Itivia* ar(‘ einployiMl in the cotton iinlustry, and 
you have there two parallel studies, one the standards of living and the other 
of wagi's. 

I would like to explain for a few minutes how the standard-ot-living study 
is made. They startial in in this waiy : They say that a man doing ordinary 
physical work riMpiin'S 3,501) calories ol energy pei’ day; they must have 
so many heal iinils. The same as, tor instance, with coal in an engine; you 
must have so man.N heat units, so you must have so many food units of en- 
ergy to run lh(* human bod.\. For a man it is ahout 3,500 calorii's. For a 
woman it is eiglit-tmiths as much. For a child of 15, nim^-tmiths as much. 
So on throughout the cati'gory you can lind in Atwater's HiilUdin, Agricul- 
tural and t'arnu'rs’ lUilh'lin 111!, a v(‘ry caiadul analysis of those food values, 
1h(‘ amount of food lUMUcssary to run a human body. We start with that as a 
scimititic bams for study. 

In llu' sanu' \\ay, tlu'y take rent ami ask how many (miI)ic I'iH't o( spac(‘ 
nr(‘ lu'cessary in onhu' to ac<'mnniodat<‘ a man, a woman, or clnldnai. Th(*refore, 
b> jiK'asui’ing the rooms \ou can diMcrmine tor certain rooms how nian> piMi- 
1 ) 1 (‘ that will accommodat(‘. In tlu' sani(‘ \\a.\ llu\v lakt‘ clothing and work 
out tlu' number of ilmns ol <‘lothiim which go to make nj) a di'cenf standard of 
living. So with insurance, lu'alth items, and llu' other itmns. 

Now, in Fall UiM'r, as th(‘y w'orkisl ir out Ihma^ the,N (U'lermiiUMl that a 
famil.N of a man. wife, and thri'e childnm nspiired an amount of food winch 
would cost $(> a wei'k; clothing, (>3 ; rent, .1^3 50; and fud and light, <S3 emits. 

i ha\e shown tin* pi’oportions heia^, two-litths for tood, mu'-tifili lor doth- 
ing, one-tilth for rent, and a small aimnint for I ml and light, and in total, 
a week, of tlu‘ total of .>11.07 a wi'ek which they assign to tin' lamily 
of the children — thna' childien in Fall Hivm*. Of the total of >1 t a week' 
tlK'.v assign .$12 for I'cnt, clothing, fiul and light, and lood. In iUkh’ words, 
$12* of the $11 n(“CcsNar.\ to maintain this stamlard of living in t'all Uiver 
is assigned to the lour simple neci'ssities of lilV; f'ood, lamt, clothing, and 
housing; those four simph* neci'ssities absorbs six-s<w’('nt hs ol tlu' total amount 
that this slud.N as-^igiu'd to the Fall Ui\(‘r man maintaining a tamily of live. 

Tlu'r«‘ is a very inlen*sling volume, volume lt> of lh(‘ Ui'porl on Women and 
Fldld Wage Farnm-s in the United Stales, ludf of wlndi is devoted to this 
Fall IlivtT study. 

('ommissionm* 0 '('oxneii,. Dot's that provide for any savings after the stand- 
ard of living has Ix'en nn't? 

Dr. Nkauimi. No savings whatevi'r, (‘\ci‘pt a small amount of $5 a year for a 
person for insuranci*. 

(Commissioner 0’(F)nmei.i.. No rainy-day fund? 

Dr. Neaiung. No rainy-day fund. As i say, l<n* the four necessarle.s of life, 
then we have recreation, education, books, newspapers, and the like, saving, 
insurance, and all of the other miscellanies; no furniture Item here at all. All 
tile other niisi'elianeous items must come out of that $2 a week or $104 a year. 

If I had time I should like to be able to go into that standard a little and 
try to show you that it is not necessary 

(Nuninissioner OUonneee (Interrupting). Have you established a standard 
in acconlance with citi/AMishiii? 

Dr. Nearing. What do you mean? 

Commissioner o’Conneee. What do you consider a standard according to 
our American citizenship? 
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Dr. Neauing. Woll, the way the thing Inia been worked out we i^uy it takes 
about 2‘i to 20 cents per man per day on present prices In a city like Phila- 
delphia to maintain (kn-ency. 

Commissioner 0’Connp:ll. For food? 

Dr. Nkxking. For food. Now you figure that out in the terms of this study, 
and it comes to $0 a we(‘k for a famdy — a man, wife, one child of 10, one of 0, 
and one of 4. It costs about $0 a week. Now, their standard ch)thing worked 
out in this way. They take a family that is respectably clothe(i, and ligure 
all tlie items, take all the items, allow for some making at home on the 
part of the wonu'n’s clothing, and figure the cost of that clothing, and that 
comes, to about $2.50 a week. The same way for riait. They allow three 
rooms for a family of five as all right. Less than three rooms for a family 
of five they call congestion. More than one and one-half people to a room 
tliey call congestion. 

Now, your (pu^stion ju'esupjioses that we may start in and just put on ])aj)er 
a standard of living. I don’t think that is possibh^ unless we juit It on this 
wa> : To ask how many things they ni'cd, and tluai how much will those things 
cost, and tluai do tlie wages permit tlu'm to buy those things. I think that is 
the series. It does not mattiT how much wag(\s a man gets if he has to pay 
uiori' for his living, that h(‘ g«Ms in wages he is in hard shape. 

Commissioner O’Conneul. If lu' consumes it all in I'viTyday life? 

I)i\ Neakting. Yes. Th(‘ thing to start with is how much clothing and 
shelter the family maals, ask how much of tliosi* things they ru'ed, then work 
trom that ov(‘r to tlie cost of those things, and then o\('r to the wages the man 
ri'ceivt'S. 

A(ting Cliairniaii Weln’s'iock. 1>o(‘s \,our rati^ of troni 25 to 20 cents per 
day 

Di-. Xk-vRing t interrupting). Per adult man pm* da.\. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (ceiitimiing) iiH*lud(‘ nu'at diet? 

Dr. Ne\king. Tncludi's naait diet. You will tind in this volume IG and in 
tliis study of Chapins on the Stiuly of Living In Nmv York, a very elaborate 
iliscussion then' ('oM'ring a consuh'rabh' ])ortion of the W'ork. 'That is tln^ 
main it('ni, hecansi' it is tlu' ('Usk'sI thing to work out, and can be worked out 
in the chemical laboratory. You (ain't do that with clothing very well. With 
(‘lot lung you can not do it at all. Put food const ituti's twa>-lifths of the outlay, 
Is the principal itc'iii of expt'iiditnre, and that is a thing that w'O (*an work out 
most 1 ‘adily and most s(‘i('nl itically. 

Now, as I say. working on that Kind of standard, from that kind of a basis, 
wm asMtiiii' in Pall UiM'r an cxim'ikIiI iiri' of .>751 a yi'ur for a man, wife, and 
thr('(* c'hihlren undi'r 14. Si'vc'u hundred and Ihirt.v-oiu' dollars a year. 

Now’, the lU'Xt (piestion, as I say, is, How many ])('o]4e get that much? ^^’e 
have the study ot the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics showing the wag«'S 
of adult mail's in Fall KiviT. 

I’he wages of adult males in Fall River. 

Now, as you gi'iitlemi'ii havi' jirobably been informed many tinu'S, the average 
w’ag(‘s means nothing, because tlu' man w4io is gi'tting $5 a day does not pay 
the grocery lull for tlu' man gi'tting .$2. Each man pays his own w’uges for 
the things' tliat he consumes. And therefore w’e state our WGUgi^s as classifiial 
W'agi's: So many ri'Ci'iving less than .$5 a ws'i'k, so many receiving from $5 to 
$8 a wi'i'k, and so on And tlu're you gi't not an a\('rag(' at all, but you get 
a classlfiiHi si'ale showing tlie rate of wagi'S for thi' entire grou]). 

In Fall Ri^'('r in this p.-irticular yi'ar, and we allowi'd here 20 piT cent for 
unemployment, di'ducti'd 20 per ci'Ut for uni'iniiloyment bi^cause the Massa- 
chusetts Huri'au of Statistics during that year ri'ported that the cotton In- 
dustry, the cotton ])lants. wi'in* uneni])loyed 20 pi'r c(‘nt of thi'ir tiiiu'. Afti'r 
deducting 20 iier (vnt for unemi)lo> ment, multiplying the wi'okly wage s(*ale 

by .52, and deducting 20 per cent for unemployment, we find that IG per C(‘nt of 

tile male w’age (*arn(‘rs, the adult male w^age eariK'rs in Fall River get le.ss than 

$5(K) a year; that .50 per cent, thime-fifths, get less than .$425 a year; that 

91 ])er cent get less than $0.50 a year ; and that 5 per cent get over $825 a year. 

Now, apparently, therefore, if the standai*d-of-livlng study made by the Fed- 
eral investigation into the condition.s of the women and child wage earners — if 
that study is correct — nine-tenths of the adult male workers in Fall River get 
less than emuigh to maintain a decent .standard of living for a family of a man, 
wife, and three children under 14. 

That is a bald comparison of the wage scale with the standard of living. 
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Now, of course, it is perfectly true tluit a lar^;c number of those men are not 
marr](Hl. We have no ligiiros that show just how many. It Is true that some of 
them have children who are at work. It is true that in many of the cases their 
wives are at work; ami it is true that some of them luive otdy one child, or 
])erha))s twai cldldren, or l(‘ss tlian three children. So tliat if we w^ere to make 
a (hdalied study of Fall Ili\er w^e w'ould liave to allow for tiie variation of the 
mimher of cldldren. W(‘ would Imve to allow for tlie aije of the children — those 
at the w’orkin^ atte; we would have to take cognizance of the fact that many of 
these men are not married. 

But 1 simiily want to make a liald statement that tlie w\ase scale of Fall 
Biver— that is, tlu' wau^(‘ scale in Fall lliver — that is, the wa^es pakMiy in- 
dustry, hy (h(‘ (‘otlon industry in tins case, lar^ndy— that is, the w^a^^es paid by 
industry to nu'u at work In industry — and that wai^e scale is of such a <‘liar- 
acter that niiu'-tenths of th(‘ men who are w'orkin^; there do not receive enough 
wages to buy tlie ilecencies of life for a family of three children under 14 and 
a wif(\ 

Now, T want to comment on that a little more a little lati'r on. 

I w’ant to go on and call your attention to tw’o or tlirei' other things in this 
same coniu'ctlon, Ix'cause I w'ould like you to see, or I would like you to feel 
that; as I f('el, at th(‘ pr(‘sent time thma^ is a serious discrepancy hetw’eeii the 
n(‘cessaries of life and their cost, on the one hand, and tlie wages of adult males 
on tlu‘ other; and tlie reason why tlie woiium with little children go into the 
mills to work, as tlu'y do in Fall Kncr — the reason cliddrc'n go into the mills to 
w'ork, as they do in Ikumsylvania, for example', where we have some 115,0(10 of 
them — is, in some nu'usure' at h'ast, found in the dise-repancy wliich exists be- 
tween a decent standard of living, on the one hand, and the waiges which a man 
can earn, on tlu* otluT. And reuK'inher, ge'iitlemen, that the ((uestion as to 
wliether tlu'se uk'H are iiu'hriate', wlu'tlM'r flaw are' lazy, whether tlie> are' shift- 
less. whetlu'r the'y are' idle'rs, W'lie'ther they are w'orthless de3es imt enter. This 
is the' wage seaile' that industry eilTers te) tlie' man, and it any e)ne of us were to 
go anel ask for emiileiyme'iit in tlie' e-ottein industry in Fall Ulve-r tei-elay that is 
exaelly tlie wage se>ale we woulel find, and we e'ould either take it or leave it. 
1£ w'e like'el it, we cenilel stay anel take it; if we did not like it, w'e could gei 
somewhere' else. But tliat is the situation as it e'xists; that is tlie situation that 
face's every man wliei geies tlie're anel asks for e'mployment. 

It se'cnis to me w’e liave spe'iit toe) long liguring ein whether the weirkingmen 
w'ere oveniaid or uiulerjiaid lie'cause' tlie'.v geit elrunk eir eiiel not get drunk eai 
Saturelay night, ddiat is imt tlie issue' herey The issue lu're is iiiuedi large'r. 
These e'e-onemiic epu'siiems are imt ele'te'rmineel liy tlie e|ue'Stion as to wiu'tlier or 
ne)| this man eir that man doe's or doe'S not gi't elrunk. ddie'y arc ele'termiiu'el hy 
very large e'e'onomic force's tliat legulate wage's and tlie lalior marke't — eie-oneunie; 
fe»re-e's whie'h the' ineli\idual man fae-e'S, anel tae-es at his pe'i'il, and in tlie'se e*ases 
fae-es, I helie've in large' part — in a large proportion eif tlie instances — elisas- 
treiusly. 

I would like to call your atteuition te) tw’O or thre'e of the otlu'r implications 
that tlie' man in Fall Uiver in tlie' e-otlon inelustry is up against. 

We have said to liim for a long time, “My eh'ar tellow, if you don’t like 
tlie wages in the e'otton industry go to tlu' teip ; there is plenty eif room at the 
top; go up where you will get a supe'rinteneleiU’s or manage'r’s salar.N, or he'e-ome 
a preijirietor yeuirself.’’ 

I woulel like to call ye)ur attention to the distribution eif ocempatmiis in the 
cotton inelustry as ])!V])areel tor Massae*liusetts, As re'porteel hy the Uniteel 
Sates e'ensus, there are 48 preijirie'teirs and lirm me'uihers ; 750 salaried ollicers, 
supe'rintendeiit, ami managers; 1)79 e-le'rks; anel 108,814 wage e'arne'rs. In eitlmr 
worels, the preipejrtiem hetwe'en proprietors anel firm me'iiihers and wage earners 
is 1 te) 2,705. Sei that wiiat tlie man there in Fall Uiver faces in the cotton 
inelustry is this situatiem; He lias a elelinite re'latiein e'stahlisheel on the one 
hand hetwe'en element living anel wage's, and on the other hand inelustry is so 
orgaiiizeiel that it re'ciulre's 43 pre^prietors and tirm me'inhers, 750 manage'rs anel 
superiiite'iielents feir 108, 0(K) wage earners and no meire; anel if perchance there 
are amemg those wage earners men of great ability they can go into some other 
inelustry or inte) the* preift'ssions to get a job somewhere else, but they can not 
rise in the e-eitteui Inelustry, he'cause the relation hetwa'en the number of men 
at the top auel tin* numbe*r of men down lieleiw in mexlcrn inelustry is absolutely 
Ilxeel by inelustrial organizatieiii, by systems of inelustrial organization anel 
inelustrlal management. We elon’t want many men at the top; we do want 
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many men down below. And therefore these men jjoin.^ in and living and 
working under that wage scale face a situation wliere tlu' chances are over- 
whelming — mathematically overwhelming — that they wili never be anything 
else except wage earners. 

I have noticed that you hav(‘ been paying a great deal of attention to the 
question of unemployment in N(‘w York. I shall not call your attention to 
tlnit fact further than to emj)hasize this i)oint : 

H(Te was a Fall Uiv(^r family Unit had an averagt* wage of $1 l.Oll a week. 
That is a very comfortable wage, and I know of no beltm* illustration of the 
ridiculousiu'ss of avi'rages to represent nail human (‘onditions than this case 
bene 

There was an averagi' of $14 a wedv, a very combudahle wage, Tlu‘ first 
week this 1ainil\ got $11), tlu' secoixl week they got nothing, the third week 
they got $22, and the fourth w('<‘k they got nothing. And if you follow that 
black line across there, and this is one of several family incomes that art' 
giviai in this J^l'deral stinly, if \ou wdl follow that black line across tlu' chart, you 
will get some nh'a of tlu' thing that a man is up against when he is working, 
not t\h<'n lu' ^\'ants to work but axIu'ii tlu'n' is work, and undt'rstand, I do not 
say that the owiu'r is res])onsibh'. lb' is no ukuh' responsdili' than tlu' indi- 
vidual workt'r; but 1 do say that whi'ii tlu' indi\idual wtadua- conu's to pay his 
bills from ws'i'k to wetdc, if h(' is working pit't't'work or da.\work or hour work 
or da\\\ork. hi' has no conct'plnui from one wt't'k’s (‘iid to the lU'xt where his lU'xt 
wet'k's salary will conit' from, or what his lU'xt wvH'k's salary is going to be. 
ir there IS work he ma^ makt' $20 a week: if tlu'ia* is not work he won’t make 
anything. And ;<o I say that (pK'stion of uiu'mploymt'nt tigures in there also 
vi'ry largely. 

Thi'i't' is just out' otlH'r imiilication that I want to call your attention to in 
that general situation, aial that is th(' ri'lation Ix'twi'i'ii wages, (‘arnings, and the 
cost of living. 

I ha\e a chart Ik'P' which givi's ^ou in this black line lh(‘ earnings in the 
cotton mills industry of Fall Uiver. 4400 earnings is dt'ri\ed by dividing the 
number of pi'oph' enqiloyi'd in tlu* cotton industry into the total amount paid 
in the <*otton industry — in other words, the amount ]>aid out in the industry. 
Tins otlu'r litu' is taken from tlu' Fniti'd Stati's bulhdins on ri'tail i>ri(’es — 
}tianiaril> retail prai's of lood W'hat wi' tind in tlu' casi' of k’all Ki\er is 
that 11 ]) until DOT waai's or I'amings eontnuK'd to rise gradually. Up until 
lOOo irnes continued ai about tlu' same ratio. You notice' tlx'y vary from yi'ar 
to yi'M hut geiu'rally tlu' two liiii'S ari' ]»aiallel. Siiu(' that tiiiu' earnings have 
goiK' 1i IS way 1 indicat ingl, and jirici's ha\(' goiu' that w'ay 1 indicating!. The 
last tigures 1 have on this chart ari' ligtiri's for 11)12. No lati'i* tigures are at 
till' ]a’es('nl time axailahh'. 

Ihit the thing to whnh 1 wish to call your atti'ution is the fact that not only 
is this wage ('arner in thill lviv(*r up against tin' wagi' S('ah> lixed for him, not 
only does Ik' taee a sdnaiion wdi<'r<‘ then' is no room at the top, ('itlu'r matlu'- 
maticallx or in an actual si'iisc*; not onl.\ doi's hi' (ac<‘ uiu'inploynK'ut from wi'ek 
to W('('k' or month to month, th(' variation in his wagi' di'}>ends upon the orders 
r('ceiv(‘d by his industry. Not only Is that triii' but during tlu' jiast 22 yt'urs — 
and this starts in 1S<H) and goes on to tlu' lUH'sent tinu'— during the jiast 23 
yc'ars tin' waigi* ('arner has faci'd during tlu' ('arly pi'inod of that tinii' wagi'S 
and ])ri('es iiract ically ])aralh'l— ]>nc('s raising as fast as tlu' wagi's; and during 
th(' last s('v('n or eight years of tliat time earnings luivi* actually been decreasing 
whih' prices were rising. 

Acting ('hairman A\’i’i xsroc'K. You nu*an I'aniings — not wagi's? 

Dr. Nkaiung. Yes; I say earnings. 44i<' wagi'S depi'iid u])on the wuige scale 
of so much iier w(‘ek, but the earnings represi'iit the amount actually paid out 
by the industry. 

Nowg there is one other thing to wldudi 1 would like to call your attention; 
one other factor, which among other factors wv wall have to consider in the 
xery near future, and consider most st'riously ; that is, the (lui'stion of the total 
income derived in the cotton industry in Massacliusel ts. 

During the last census year the (*otton Industry in Massachusetts added to 
the raw cotton $81.()00.0(K) in value. That is, the processes of manufacture, the 
thing the census calls the value <‘idded by manufacture — the proci'sses of manu- 
facture added $81,(XK),()(X) to the value of the raw materials. The salaries of 
otticials in the cotton indiistides amounted to $‘2,50(),(KK) ; the salaries of clerks 
to $800, OIK); the wages ])aid to wage earners amounted to $4r),0(K),(XK) — that is, 
a little less than $r)0,(MK),000. There are $31,000,(X)0 remaining. Now^ a part 
38819®— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vdl 3 39 
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(»r Hint ^oos for tin' replun'iiiont of iiiarhinory— <l('pro<‘iatlon and roplacemont 
of inacliiiiory : a v(‘ry small part of it A very small part of it t^oos for insur- 
au('(* and othor similar oliar^os. A vi'ry con'^iderablo portion of it ^oes for the 
payment of I’ont, iiit('rest, and dividends, 

if 1 may tr('S]>ass for a moim'iit on tlie lo^le of tin* art;‘um(>nt, I should like 
to stat(‘ to .vou the only j;ood ('as(‘ that v\e havo; that is, tlu‘ ease of the rail- 
roads where evc'ry >(‘ar Ihev pay $1,200,000, 000 in wa^es and salaries, and 
ht'twoiui $700,000,000 and $SOO, 000,000 in inO'rest and divnh'nds. In otlu'r 
words, where tlu'.v i>ay out $12 to the people who do the work on tlu‘ railroads 

tlK'v jaiy out $7 to $.S to the p(‘ople who ha\(‘ invt'stial tlu'ir nioiu'y in tlu' 

railroads, 

1 can not spiaik for (ho eolton industr.v, h(‘<‘ause wi* iiavi' no li^uri's at all 
sliowin}^ what pro)»or(ion <d‘ that S:il,000,0U0 th(' workers <lo not aet ;.''o('s in rent, 
interi'st, and dividends; hut of this wi' can s|)eak, that of the $S1 ,000,0t>0 
ereatt'd in that imiusti.v tlii' peo]>h' who do the w<nk, ineludimt 1h(' nianaa:<as 
and siiiK'rinl('nd(‘nts and clerks and wa;;e (‘arm'rs, the peoiile who do tlu' woi-k 
po't onlv ahout live-ciulit hs, and tlu' otlim- $:>0,000,000 wmil sonu'wheia' I'ise. 

One(‘ hetore, U{) in Massai'husetts, I said some of tiu'se same thimts, and liu' 
Ciianilx'r i>t ( ’oiiiniei ei' ol I ’all liiwM’ and some ot lu'r iieoph' uj) thma' wm-e 

Y('r.v liot ahout it and did not like it at all. As I said to you in the hi'amnin;;, 

I lia\(' notlmiu against Fall Kiver. 1 know' nolhinsj: alioiit tlu' towm pm’sonallv. 
I only know that these ar(> tlu‘ <mly tluuri'S W'e liavi* thal ri'preseid both sidi'S 
of tilt' discussion — tlu‘ waci's on the oiu' hand and the standard of livinj^ on 
the other. 

Now, * sliouhl like to <-all your atli'iilion to tw<» la<‘ts — and niy time doc'S 
not la'innt me to ^o into any niori' lielail. In tli(‘ lirst placiy the wayu' study — 
W(‘ have the study at f^awrimei*. m.adi' aftm* the ma'al Lawi'cmce strilo', tlu' 
study which tlu' SCew York JUiri'au of Lahoi' and Wa.aes hail made at Little 
Falls alter tlu' Little h'alls strilo'; and tlu' study whu-h tlie Niwv .lersey 
Bun'au of Waues- -w hich is oiu' of the Ix'st sliidu's of wayu' statistics imlilished 
in the United Stales; the Unile«l Stall's Bureau of Labor statistics and its 
lic:ures — alL of those tmoires relatiny; lo the textile industry leails me to hi'liev'e 
that till' situation iii J’’all Rivei' is not a pai'licle dilVerent from tlie situation in 
the iMoliawk \'alley or tiu' situation in tiny of tin' northeastern ti'xtile towns of 
the Fluted Stall's; ami 1 helic'vi' that Ihill Uiver is not only not unnuu', 1 believe 
that I'all Kivcr is faiily reia-esmitat ive. 1 helievi' thal tIu' waues paid in 
Fall Bivi'r ari' ai>proxinmlely the same :is the wmia'S iiaid in other similar 
textile towns 

( 'omiriissioiK'r ( )’('oNMoia,. How would you compare tiu' ti'xiile induslrii's 
and ottu'r indiistru'sV 

Dr. Nkvkimi, f was comimr to that. May 1 Imish tins tirst, please? 

Fommissioner O’Con'xm.l. Yes 

Dr. Ni'vmxc,. ] Im'Ih'M' thal the sliindard <»f living tixi'd for Fall River, as 
far iis w<' can judat' troni tin' sltidy math' in (’liicaao, Iroiii the study nunle in 
Btilfalo, IVom tin' studv made in New Yoi'k, troin the study made in Washin^'- 
lon, and ti numlH'r of incnh'iital private studu's — so tar as wi* can Jmltte tliat 
standard lixed tor Fall Kivi'r is certainly not liiah, and is, if iinythin^y low as 
com]>ared with tIu' other stainiards. 

It was $1,1)00 for Filtshnrydi, $JHM) for Ni'W York', $S00 for Buffalo, $7S0 for 
Fhicamp and so on. With the I'xceihion of F.eoraia and South Farolimi mill 
towns, wlu're it dropiied to $t>00, with tin' cxceiition of slamlard of li\in;j; 
studies till throuy,h this norllu'asti'rn si'i'tion of the ITmti'd States, if indicates 
that a tamily of tlna'i' children, man, and wife ri'ipiires from $7r>0 to $1,000 
to livi' in w'hat we call di'ci'inw in a lair st'iisi' ol life. 

The way:e industrii's indicate that, as far as the textile industry is concerned, 
tin' situation 1 have des<*rihed in Fall River is a lair reiiresi'utative. 

As r('c:ards the other indimtries, 1 think we can say this in pmneral — and I 
am hasinfj; this a:eneral stali'inent on tin' Fniti'd Stales investi.ymtion into the 
iron and sti'cl industry, which coveri'd 172,000 emplo>('es, on thi'ir iiivestlpmt ion 
into tlu' South Bethh'lieni Sti'i'l AVorks afti'r the strike of 1010, on the Fali- 
fornia, Kansas, New .h'l-sey. and Massachusetts Bureau of Labor statistics re- 
ports, and on the various minor inv'e.s1ip:a lions that liave been made afti'r 
strikes, and inchh'ntally by i>rivat(' individuals 1 believe that half of the 
adult male waj^e ('arm'rs in the United States ]u;et less than $500 a year, I be- 
lieve that three-ipiarti'rs pvt less than $750 a year, and I believe that nine-tenths 
pvt less than $1,000 a year. 
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1 liavo just roiuphHod this wintor a rareful sur\v\ of all of tlvo wage litera- 
tur(‘ that has hooii ])uhlishod, aial a \vaf^t‘ oanior who }::(‘ts .Htl.hOO a .\oar is a 
iinaiue, extraordinary ex<*eptloii. We lniv(' them. W(' have tluan in the rail- 
i-oad industry. l'\)r t‘\am])le, (Mii^inecn's and conductors, sonu' of them. Wo 
ha\(‘ tlaan in a few' of the other imlustries, wlu're f^reat skill or anait union 
powiU’ has jiut them in a dominant tiosilion; l)Ut the wa^te (aimer w’lio aids 
.$1,000 a >ear is uniiiue. 

In (lalitornia 1h(‘ w'ati:(‘ S(‘ale is prohahly l."> to 20 per cent InalaM* than in the 
East; hut hei-o in the E.ast it is almost unusual to tind w atti' (‘arniM's aidtinjL? 
moiH' than .$1,200 a yiair. Ninc'-liMit iis, wlaak' wo hav{‘ statistics, ^et less than 
.$1,000. 1 ou^dit to s.iy if you 1ak(‘ an industry lik(‘ the' huildina trade's, wlu'ia' 

>ou have liad ]io\V('r1ul unions working for .N(‘ars, that the' waste's are' higher. 
An industry Ido' the le'h'phoia' — Ihe're' was a care'lul in\(*st mat ion inadi' hv 
tlu' Ecde'ial (lo\ ei-niiie'Ut in 1010, and it was lound that tour-lilths of the' men 
only aed h'ss than .$1,000 a ye'ar. It .\ou jiicke'd out ce'idain e'xce'pi ioiial instanee'S, 
you would hind hmhe'i- lailes than I liave indicate'd: hut take the Industrie's as a 
whole' — l)y that I me'an three' or four industrn'S — the railroad industr> — in- 
dustries whe're' are'at mas^('s of unsk'ilh'd lahor are (‘mplo>ed — take the'in as a 
whole', and I he'll('^e' that the' .$1,200 rate*, .as I say, is uniepie; tlie .$1,500 man 
is uniiiue; nine'-te'ul lis, at le'asl, ue*! h'ss than $1,000, 

( 'onnnissioiu'r Od’oxMOLn. What would you considc'r the niinimiim inconio 
should he* in ke'e'pina with >our leU'a e>f the* standard of living? 

J >r. Sk\\u\o. Wi'll, if ,\ou ae'ntlcme'n could fix it, 1 sliotild say that yon 
oimht to do something to make* an ad jiistme'nt he'twe*en what a niiiii lU'e'ds and 
wdiat he aeds. 

Cnmniissione'r OTdixnxni.L. Sni)t>ese we* could fix it; take* it for p:ranle*d that 
w(' ( ould. 

r>r. NEAiONd. I w'ould like to show* you one* other chart that I have he're, 
wdiit'h 1 think' m one* of the* most smnniicant thinf::s that was eve'r worked out. 
ddiis is li'oui the' I'niieM) Slate's Uure'au of laihor inve'st iaat ion in 1005. Tlu'.y 
took ll.OOt) families and me*asure'el Ihe'ir incomes in proportion to tlu* number 
of childre'n in the' family. What Ihe'y Imind was lliat familie's vvitli tive* e’hil- 
dre'ii had no hiryer income's th.an the* lamiih's witli no childre'ii. On taking 
(hose* 11,150 families in ,‘>.*1 Stale's of the* Union tlu'y sliowe'd that whe're* the're* 
Were' no clulelie'ii in the* tamiiy the' amount eef inceenu* pe*r jH'rson was .$51(). 
One' ehilel, it eU'cre'ase'S it to $212; two chiielre'n, thre'e* ednidri'n, four children, 
;ind wh n .\(»u ae'l down tee lamilie's with live' childre'n \ou will hnel that the*ro 
IS ,$0M).’ *ov indi\idual. In eethe'r wenals, the more' childre'n a man has-— h't 

me ])ul It in te'rms of the* Ne'W' York Associal leen leer Improviim the' Oondition of 

the I’eeor. 'The'.v <ay that e'\e'ry child atte'i* the* se'cond e'hihi is an economic 
(‘alaimty. ''i’his w'l'y cleari> imlie-ates ilie* truth of the'ir asse'rtion that the* more 
chiielreii a man has the* h'ss he* has to ao round. 

WdR'ii a man ;ie*e's to ,aet a job he is not aske'd how' many children he* has, 

\\lieili('r he is Ir.eiim^ le> conliahiite* to the* future' ealize'iiship of llie' union 1, 2, 

souls, oi’ .5 eu* lo. He' is aske'el, “ AVhat do you elo”? And is told, “We are 
paying !• day tor that ; 1h<*ie‘ is a siimU- imiii who wili dei it foi' $2, and if 
you doll 1 want to de) it feir tlial ao soiik'w lie*re' e'Ise' ; we' have' no time' for you.” 
If .\ou ae'iit U'me'ii e-e>uld tix the' waue'S, 1 should s-iy the' \e'i’,\ first thinj; to elo 
was to main' some* re'lalmn iMdue'e'ii the* iiieemie* the* family lias and the‘ir iii'i'ds, 
and lhe*ii‘ uce-ds are* ele*le'rmine‘el hirue'Iy by the* iiumhe*r e>f me'inhe'rs In the 
family. 

( 'euiimissiemer O’t'oxNmn. llaisiu.a: ('hildiH'ii is ueit prolitalih'? 

Dr. NiAinxei. What? 

Uommissione'i’ ( I'Uoxa'km.. Kamiim eliildre'u Is not pi’otilaiile'"'* 

Dr. Neauino. In a iiie)de*rn iiielustrial edy it is a de'edele'd e'ceineimie liahility. 
On the* farm it nse'd to be* an asse't, 

( Nmimissieme'r O'UoNM-aa.. You do not a^ree* w^ith Uoosewelt on his race 
prohh'in? 

Dr. Neatunc. I ehi neit. 

Ueunmissloiu'r O’UeiNAhi.n. Doedor, ne)t ele'siriiiK to cut yon off 

Dr. Neahtno. Hay T answer your (pmstloii? 

Uommissieuu'r O’UeiNNEi.i.. Co ahe*ad. 

Dr. Neahino. It se'e*ms te) me that if eiur stiulies have showni us anything 
th(*y iiave slmwn us that w’e can d(*t(*rmine' the* amount of food, certainly, (he 
amointt of rent, certainly, and ])rohahly the amount of clothing and the either 
items tliat we need. We ought to start with that. No matter liow much they 
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cost, tlint (loos not make any difCerenco. If yon are going to bring up chil- 
(li-cMi, you luive got to have lioaltliy bodies. If you are going to bring up 
childrcMi, you must have a decent place to live and sleep. You can measure 
those tilings scientifi<*ally. Then, it seems to me, fixing the standard of living 
is merely the estimation of the decimt cost of living. 

(^ominissioner O’Con^et.l. Plus what you are going to lay aside? 

Dr. Neaiung. Yes, sir; if y(m ar(‘ going to allow anything for saving; or if 
,Aou are going to allow anything lor insurance, add it on. P>ut it seems to me 
\\ (^ hav(^ to have tlmsi' diS'tMieies to li\(^, \\ithout whu/h you can not get along. 

In our Northeasiern Slates we have studies made from (niicago to New 
York and through this wlujle section. The cost is Irom $7.10 to $1,000, varying 
with the size of the town, and vai\Mng somewhat with the section and with 
the industry. For instance, it has been lixed at $1,000 in Pittsburgh. That 
stands, if tiiose studies are correct, as the most expensive city in this part of 
th(‘ country in which one can live. 

(Imiimssmm'r O'Fowmi. This commission is chargi'd by Congress with a 
duty ot aM-ertaining the undi‘rl.\ing caus(.‘s of industrial unrest. 

Lr. Nlxkiau. Yes, sir. 

(’ommissioiu'r o'Coxm-u.l. And to n^port to Congre.ss some immedy. If yoii 
W('r(‘ a incinbm* of this commission, what is in your mind as the real cause of 
industrial unr«‘vt in this country? Have you given the matti'r some thought? 

Dr. Nemuxo. Y(‘s, sir. I don’t think that there is any cause of the indus- 
trial unrest. 1 think ther(‘ are causes. I don’t think that you can tind any one 
caiisi to which ,\ou can assign th(‘ industrial unrest. 

Commissioner O'Connell. \\'(>ll, brielly? 

Dr. Neaking. 1 do not sc(‘ the problem as a unit jiroblem, one that you can 

solve. 1 do not siv the catisi' as something that you can sohc' in that wa>. if 

seems to me that you have got a lot of differmiL forc'cs operating. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. INiy w'ay of jmtting the (|U(‘stimi may ha\e Ikmmi 
unfortunate. 1 did not have any one thing in mind. 

Dr. NEAUTiNo;. If i coniine my answ’er to e<‘onomics, I hope ,vou will under- 

stand that that is not th(‘ only one. 

(’ommissioner D’(Jonneel. 7 on do not claim to have a palimt on it? 

Dr. Neviunu. No, sir; IIktc are social causi's that are just as active and 
just as fon'cd’ul as (‘conomic. 

Commissioner Lennox. S<‘ho()lhouscs have had somelhing to do with it, 
haven’t tlu'y? 

Dr. Neakino. You nmaii ('ducation? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Dr. Neaiuno. I imagiiu* so. 1 should say that economics, the real caust', tlu* 
fundamental cause of the industrial unrest, is our lads ol adjustment in our 
jiropm'ty relations. Now, if wo were all in a community, and all have work, 
and no' one of us were gidting more than .10 cents a day, there would not l)(‘ 
an.v particular unri'st, but if w'e are all in a (.•ommunity, and all have work and 
all' get 10 emits a day (^xcept one man and he is getting $1, the rest of us are 
going to wonder why and ask about it. 

As I se(' it, what w(‘ are (hung at the piTsent time is to make it possible 
for a situation to (hwi'lop in who-h the ])('oj)le who do the work of the coun- 

py that I mean the ]u‘oph‘ who dig in the ground and forge the steid 

rails, and do the oth(*r things, the jicople who do the work of the country in 
at least four-tilths of the cases, get no more than a hare living, and the pi'ople 
who do not do any work at all, do nothing (‘xei'iit hold mortgagi's, title deinis, 
stocks and bomN, and the liloy liv(‘ luMirieiisly, sptuid (extravagantly, and tloiint 
their wealth in the (\ves, in the fac(‘s, of the imst of the crowd. 

Thm-e has mwaw been a time in the history of civilization when we had as 
(Tfective a machine as we have now for enabling some peoi)le to live olT the 

labor of othm’s. , ^ 

You go out and work for 1100 days on a railroad to get $500. I own a piece ot 
land on Marlod Stix'ot ; mwer did a thing, and I got $100, and I keep on getting 
$100 as long as 1 own the land. You g(T $100 as long as you work for it. My 
father mav have given me the title (haal, but I get $1(X) just the same. 

I think Uie fundamental trouble wm are facing at the present time lies in our 
property ix'latlons. We liav(‘ worked out a property system that enables a Awv 
to live at the expense of tlie very many. We have a very many doing the work, 
ami the very f('w enjoying the fruits of the work. 

Acting (diairman Weinstock Have you made a comparative study of the 
conditions in this country and in other countries? 
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Dr, Neaking. I have not. 

Actinf? Cliairinaii Wkinstock. You are unable to say whether the eoiulitions 
in tlii« country are J>etter or worse tluui they are in other oountrios? 

Di*. NeakiiNG. I can only refer you to a report of tJie British lioard of Trade. 
They made a very careful study liere, in Belgium. Germany, and France. Tliey 
rattier favor the condition of the (Jerman workers as a^minst tlie workers of thi' 
oltu'i’ countries. They la'port that the American workingman is better off than 
ttie English workingman, howi'ver. 

Acting Ghairman Weinstock. Aside from this brief jieriod you pointed out 
on >our ma]), when the places and wages were i>arallel, lias there bemi any 
previous time in the liistory of the American industries wlu're tlie conditimis 
\\er«‘ Ixdter Ilian nowV 

Dr. ]Se\ring. Wliat do you mean by beltiT? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, wlu're the })urcha''ing ])o\\(‘r of the wag(‘ 
hrought more comforts to the worker than they <lo to-day V 

Dr. Neaktng. If you go back of th(‘ eighteenth cmitury, and the laa-ords are 
^ery incomplete, if you go back of tlu^ eightemith centui'y, you will tind the man 
who was digging ditches li\(Mi on much h‘ss than th(‘ man wdio is digging ditches 
to-day. lie hmi a poorer house and a poorer di(‘t. 

If >ou go hack ol the niiieli'enlh century, I am not sure, if you go back to 
hSSO and IShO, 1 say cpiite iio.sil ivi'ly that w(‘ had a largiT proportion of what 
we would <'atl tlu‘ suhiiu'rged, economical !> , than we had tlKui. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That is, that W(‘ wmuld have now? 

Dr. Nevrinu. Have now. 

Acting (Miairman Weins roiTv. A larger iiroportion? 

Dr. Nevrinu. A larger proportion than .‘lO years ago. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Wlimi you say now, do you mean this tem- 
porarily de]iress('d ixa’iodV 

Dr. Nevrinu. No, sir 

Acting (.ihairman Wiinskxk. Normal conditions? 

Dr. Nevrinu, No rcl(‘ren<(‘ to that wliat^'vm* 

Aiding (Miairmaii Wlin.siock. You mean that, und(*r normal <‘onditions now, 
the conditions are not as favorable to the vvorloa* as (1 h\v wma' in 1800? 

Dr. Nevrinu, I am not sptMkina <f agriculture. 

Acting Chairman Weinshx k. Yes. 

Dr. Nearing. Only ol industry. 

Aci ng (diurman Weinsiock. Yh‘s. 

Dr. Nearing. 1 Ixduwi' Ilx‘ change's which have Ixxm wrought In the last dO 
y(‘ai‘s {ir(‘ iiorteiitioiis in I wo is'sjieets. In tlx* tirst ])lace, we hav(‘ organiz(*d 
industry in such a way that tlu^iT* is no longer laxaii at the toji. We have organ- 
lz(*d industry in such a way that >ou need enormous massi's at the bottom of 
unskilled Jor very fmv men in control. For iiistaiKT*, the raili'oad industry, 
tlxu'e you havT* oiu* gc'iieral ollicer for 300 (‘mplo,v (*<*s. That is the most liighly 
organized iiiousiry in the country. We have iiraetieally cut otf a man's opixir- 
tunity for raising, tte is 1 m>iu a wage (Timer and has to stay a wagi* eam(*r. 
We liave develoiu'd a svsl(‘m <‘f nxx'liames vvh(‘iT* we have a maehiiie to do the 
work and a man to vvalcli tlx* machine, and more and more we are bringing 
the p(H)])k* who vvateli the machines, and more and more we are getting out of 
skilh'd (-ratt trades. 

Of eours(‘, tlx* emi)loy(*i’ sa.vs, “Well, thosi* bdlows are only woi'th $J.r>0 to 
waleli machines.” That may he, hut we aia* ealliiig on a larger and larg(‘r 
number of peojile who do nothing but watch machines. 

Acting Chairman Weins rocK. Tlu're have lx‘(*n vviln('ss(*s before this eoim 
mission at various hearings who made the slal(‘ments (liat tlx* average wage 
of the unskilled worker to-day is higlxw than the averaui* wage of the skilled 
worker in llu* past. Is that correct, as tlx* n'suU of your investigations? 

Dr. Neatunu. I should always, on g(‘neral principles, refuse to talk about 
average wag(*s. lx*eaiise I don't think they mean anything. 

Commissioni*!’ O'Conneee. Tlu*y are impossible? 

Dr. Nearing. They are mathematical abstractions. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. I.et us call it earnings. 

Dr. Nearing. If you speak of the average, It is all right. What periods wire 
you intending to compare? 

Acting Chairman Wetnsiock. That the average earnings of tlx* unskilled 
workers to-day, it is claimed, are higher than the average (*amipgs of the 
skilled worker, say, of 30 or 40 years ago. 
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Dr. iNeaiung. I should say that is absolutely incorrect. If you said 140 years 
ago you ini;j:lit be right, but the purchasing power of money then was im- 
inens(>I> dilTerent from now. Tli(‘re aia* no records that go baok of 1S90 that 
are worth anything. You Ciin not go back of 1800 and talk authoritatively. 

Acting (hiairman Weinstock. If this situation go(‘S on as it is now^ wiiat 
fori'cast would you make for the condition of the worker 30 or 40 years hence? 

Dr. Nkvking. You mc'an if h(‘ stands for it? 

Acting (hiairman VVeiasiock. Ves. 

Dr. Neakino. I would liki' to inlcr]>olate something there into my answer. I 
might have said oia^ other thing. 

1 said w'e had done poi tiailious things. We have done really three. We 
liave in<‘orporattMl e\(M\\ thing ; w'e havt' bonded and stocked I'vt'r.v t Iting ; it 
used to b(' that a man wtad into a bnsiiu'ss and he put his lift' into it, and when 
he was through his son took it. If his son was a fool, it wtmt to flit' wall. 
If ht' was lilt (lligi'iit th(‘ business <‘(HilinutHl. At Iht^ ])resent limi' hi' incor- 
porates it. If his son is a tool hi' puts Ins bonds and stocks into the hands 
of trustees, and the business goes riglit on. 

W(' ha\e incor])oi at ions of oui* tinancial institutions, industries, and e\ery- 
thirig. and all the tiuu* we are ha\ing a larger amount of capital per eniplo.\ee. 
Therefoie, the industry is rising rather than falling Tlieri' is an upward 
tendc'iicy in industry. Therefore, wduit w'o are doing in industry is to cri'ate 
a situation where more and more dollars are diverted from industry to ])ay 
the owiK'i's of stocks and bonds. I should say that at the presi'iit time it is 
a thing, if the conditions prevailing at the iiresent time go on for 40 years 
more, i should say that we would have oO per cent of the ]>roduits ot industry, 
of the net products of industry — I have that wrong, d'hat as much of tlu' net 
lirodijcts of industry w’oiild go to jiay interest and dividends as go to jiay wages 
and salaries. At the present time, taking the industries hy and large, most 
of them, or the jaiblic utilities, hecause there we have to get stat istics - -taking 
tlie industries hy and laige, for every (!0 cents in wages and salaries, 40 cents 
is paid in interi'st and dividends. In hall a ci'iitury, if the tendency goes on, 
that would be 5.“'). The.v would go on increasing pi ogri'ssively. 

1 do not believe it will, but, answeiung your question delinitely, I would say 
they w’ould go on increasing progressively. 

Acting (diairman WEiNsrocK. Here is another question. Doctor, that you 
may bi' able to throw some light on. 

The statement has been made that four-tifths of the workers in the industrial 
undi'rtakings ot the country get nothing but a liare living. 

Dr. Ts’e vuiNii. Yes, sir. 

Acting ('hairnian \\d':i>;s'iorK. On the other hand, it is ]>ointed out that the 
savings banks of the country are the ]ioor man's hanks, that very lew caiutab 
ists leave their money with savings banks, and that never before in the history 
of this country were the savings banks so gorged with savings as they are 
to-day. D' foiir-titths ot the workers, d it is true that loiir-lirths of the work- 
ers earn a bare living, how are those vast accunuilalions in the savings banks 
accounted for? 

Dr. Nevkinu. I sliould say that the premise is jirobably wrong, I should say 
that the savings banks are not gorved with the earnings ol the wage earners. 
1 think they are gorged with the earnings ol the middle classi's. This is tnu', 
that there ari' vvagi' i-ariu'rs who pul their children to work' at 14, and live on 
a noiqiroti'in diet, and live, a whole faniilv, in etu' room, who put tlu'ir nioni'y 
in the savings banks: that is tnu'. Put I shouhl .say that is a verv temporary 
situation, indiK'eii by tla' fait that those iieoiile are coming ovi'r from a 
country when' they ari' iisi'd to a one-room standard of living, and have not 
adjusti'd tlu'inselva's to the American standanl. I can not si'e how, where six- 
sevenths of the expi'iidituri' goi's for food, rent, fuel and light, and clothing, 
I can not sec how you .are going to gorge many savings banks on tliat basis. 

Acting Dhairman Weinstock. Y'our ('xplanal ion, tlien, is that the aci'uniula- 
t'ions in the baidvS do not represent the savings of the wage eariu'rs, pure and 
simple. 

Dr, Nearing. That is my guess. There Is no way of telling. ' 

Acting Chairman Weinsiock. It has never been investigated and analyzi'd? 

Dr. Neartnu. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. Would tliat be a study worth wdiile? 

Dr. Neakino. T don’t see what difference' that makes. Of course, if you go 
right back to the ethics of the thing the most important — I start my economics 
on this proposition, that every man Ls entitled to what he earns, and no 
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more and no less. Tlic corollary of that is that no man is enlUled to aii> tiling' 
which he does not earn. I deline earn as rendering a service lor. I earn 
that for which 1 render a personal service. 

Aclint; Cliairiuan AVkinstock. \'(‘S. 

Commissioner O'I’on m.i i.. Do the professions have the same standard, in 
your opinion, as any otlaa*? 

Dr. XioAioNc. T earn if I <!<► anything (or which so(‘i('ty is willing; to pay. 
For instanci', if society wants to ^o to tla^ movies, th(‘ a<'tor (an ns that which 
lie rendm's, tlu' service winch he rend('rs to socuS.v. A seiwne reiiderc'd to 
soci('l\ in an\ lorm winch sociiMy will ac<vpt. If 1 am a poet and sociidy 
will not acc(‘pt my ixkmus, 1 do not earn it. 

Comiinssioiua’ ()'( ’o.\ M.nn. Tlua-e miaht Ix' a reason tor that. 
l>r. Xi’MiiMi. Very lilo'l.v. 1 sa> that (s oiioinically, every man is entithsl 
to till that hi' earns, ami that is llu‘ 1 iimlaimMitally basic iiriiiciph^ of (economics, 
the rcdation lietwcMMi (saiminf^s, what the man ^;l^es, which lu> i^ets and llu' 
elfort that lu' ('\[x-nds. \ow, that is, as 1 sa>, iMlncs. If I had my wa.v 
ahoiit it, 1 vNotdd start soimwvluaa^ ahoiit thiaac T vsould not botlu'r with 
savinas lianks inv I'^t i^mt ion'> ; 1 would ^o fartlu'r ba< k. If yon can not that 
far back, it scsans to nu‘ at hsist .von can ;li,o lar (aioiia;!) back to say that tin' 
latent forms ot mono])oly and spi'cial ]»ri\ ih';j,(‘ v\hich, at t la' ])res('nt lime aia* 
(‘iirichlii^^ lh(‘ small imoportion ol th(‘ community, shall b(‘ cat off absolntidy. 
d’hat would st(»i> all unearned im oiiu', it will stop tlu* most latimt forms of it 
Aiiim^ (diairman Wmnskk'K. If .\oii will jiardon a iiersoiial (luestion, may 1 
ask', a 1 (' oil a Sm ml ist V 

1 >r .\i, I am not. ddiat is, I mi'an, T do not (*arry a rcsl card, and 
have not JoiiumI the party. 

Actina: Chairman W'f.insiock, Are you a beliiw’i'r in the doctrines prea(‘lu'd 
by Socia lists? 

Dr NnAKixo What ari‘ the doctrines ]>r(au'lHMl by Socialists? 

Aiiiim Chairman W'ni \ s i ncic. I can ti'll vou that very brudly. Doctor. As 
I undm'stand it, it is that tlauv^ shall b(‘ but oni' (mij)loym’, and (liat (‘in- 
plo\er shall lu' all the p(M>i>l(‘, and that rent, intensst, ami jirotit shall be 
wijK'd out. That, in brief, is tin* Socialist dmSrine. 

Dr .\KAUiMi 1 believe that till lorms of inconii' for whU'h one does not rendiT 
jxu'soiial s(‘r\i(('. nanu'lv. rent, interval, and prolits, ai(‘ nu'tliical tind antisocial. 

Actina: Cliaii man WduNsiocK. To tlnil <le;.iic(‘, (him you l)(‘liev(‘ 

Dr ^'l,AUl^<l (interrupting:). To that decree' ,\ou may class nu' as ti Socialist, 
Acini ^'Iniirimin WniNs’ioi n. And iiri^ v<»u tilso a Ix'lnwi'r in tlu' doctrine that 
there slam Id be only oiu' employi'i', and that that (Mipiloyi'r should be all tlu' 
])(?oph‘? 

Dr Xi vKiiNc. No. i should say — now you ari‘ ^ettiny, out of tlu‘ realm of (‘co- 
nomics, tind I l an not ipialify ;is an (wpert Ilua-e. .M,v own ftH'linjj; in the matti'r 
is tlud tliiit yiovernnumt LCoverns best which yovmms letist. I (piiti' a)J,ree with 
.f<'lf(“rsoii in that rcspi'ct. On the otlau' ham), 1 b<‘be\(‘ w(' must Imve as much 
^oViMUiiiK'nl a'' will saleamii’d tlu' intciests of ti m,i)only of tlu' iXMijile lh(‘ 
pi'ojih' at hiiy,i‘ It that m‘cessitat<‘s the dmainy; ol (la* Panama Canal or (la^ 
iuiiidin^i of an Alaskan lailwa.v or thi* taking ow'i* of (la* Coloi’ado Fuel A Irmi 
Co's i)ro])er1\, tla'ii I slaaild sa.v that that was the thina; to do. 1 ratla*r r('si*nt 
5 :,a'niu’al princijiles unless I'ach y,eneral j>rim‘i])le can be <*xamined out and applied 
in each individual cas(*. T do not Ida* ;^eneial iirinciples which apply automati- 
cally to ev(‘rv t him;* that <-om(‘s up 
.\< t ina: (Miairman Wni Ns rocK. J S(*i*. 

( 'ommissiom'r ( ('('oa'mu.l. You think then* ou;ydi( to be different medicines for 
differ(*nt diseasc^s? 

Dr, Nkahimi ^h's, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connkli.. And that the scienci* of physic.s should work that 
way? 

Dr. Nfaiunu. T don’t think tla* science of physics is workinj; toward one dis- 
ease* or one nu'diciia*, but working; the other way; ami I l)eli(*ve the science of 
economics is working; out the same way. 

Aiding Chairman Wfinstock. Th(*n let im* sav, to see if I correctly under- 
stand you, you do not obj(*ct to what many call ])at(‘rnalism? 

Dr. Neahtno. If tlu* iiaternalism is pat(*rnalism and not democracy, I do 
object. If the ])alernalism is the iiaternalisin of a des[)Ot or an autocrat or a 
dictator, then it is the* i>aternalisni of the Paler and not democracy. But if the 
people want ditclu^s in tlu* Northvv(*st and tluyv tto ahead and dijj; them, that is 
not paternalism ; that is simply .social democracy. 
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Aelin^ (liairnian Wkinstock. Now, as (o the “selling" out.” What tangible, 
practical siigg(\sl ions have you to give this eoniini.vsion to guide it in its con- 
clusions and lindings? 

Dr. Neaiuno. I should say, as an economist, beginning with my proposition 
(hat every man is entitUsl to wliat he earns, we ouglit therefore to ti'y to do 
away with tlu' unearni'd incomes. 1 sliould say that the most tangible and 
immediate* tiling to do ^^ould be to tax the most blatant forms of unearned 
income; that is, the urusanuHl income from land. There is no sense in which 
land owiK'rsIiip is not a mono|)oly proper. 

Acting Uliairman W'kiastoi-k. That nu‘ans single tax, tlien, does it not? 

Dr. Neauin'o. No; single tax nu‘ans tin' abolition of other taxes, save one 
tax — a land tax. I should impo.se it in addition to tlu' otlua' tax; that is, I mi'an 
1 am indineri'iit as to (he otlier tax(*s. I am iiiteresit'd in the abolitiim of iin- 
(‘ai'iUMl incoiiu's and am th(*refore in fa\or of b(*gi lining with the land tax. 

Acting ('hairmaii W’einstoc'k. Yonr doctrine, th(*ii. is land tax jilus? 

Dr. Nevuinu. Well, I should say, to start witli, the most obvious thing among 
till* natural ri'sourci's; but land ineludes all natural n'S(nirc('.->, and 1 sliould say 
tin* most obvious thing is to start with the natural resources and try to absoii) 
for tlu* public (h(* nat iiral-ri'source* values. If I may just call your attention to 
a contrast which siskins to nu* to be the most sigmiicam at the j'l’i'smir tuiu* — tin* 
laud in (Jri'ater New' York, irresjiecth i* of the buildings, Is ^aIued at about 

000. 000, 000 — live thousand million dollars; tin* buildings at about .$3,000,- 

000,000. 

Now, (hat means tliat the jieojhe of tlu* rui ed Sta((*s have got to ])ay rmit 
Iiotmii ially or actually on that .^.I.OtM), 000,000 ou* that land N(*w' York llarboi 
IS '\'alu('d at liotliing. WO* luni* blown il out and dn'dgt'd It out and built it u]» 
and impianed it It didn't lu'ed much improxing, but wi* hav(' imjiroved it, and 
w (' ha\e chargi'd nothing lor it. If is a social assi*(. 1 siipjiort if Mammon A 
Do. had lh(* lee simph* on N'l'W' York Harbor (law could exact an income of 
$5,000 0(K), 000 a year out of it. 

ADing ('hairman WEixs'rocK. Due million dollars? 

Dr. Nemum;. Five billion (hdlars. d'hat may la* too immense, but we must 
remember that il is out* of the Ix'st harbors on Hu* I'ast coast; but now' the 
public owns it ami w'C tlK'n^fori* g(*t our harbor privih'gi^s then' free of cost, 
exci'pt for the small cost of maintaining the channel and lights. Now', take 
New' York Harbor on the om* hand and (!r('at(‘r New' York Fit\ on the other. 
N(‘W' York llarl)or is free, ('xci'jit lor tlu* mere cost of sup(*rvision, and on tlu* 
(»ther luind, is New' York Fity, w'ith its livi* thousand million dollars of land 
value. It .sei'ins to im* that (lu*r(* you get a v(*ry keen (-onlrast of what w'e aia* 
up against wh(*n wi* ac<*op( the pn‘S(‘nt proi>er(.\ iloetriiii's and lollow tlu'm out 
to tlu'ir logical conclusion, wliicli are, h't <'\«'ry fellow' get all that he (*an from 
what he has. Tf he I’an double his rent, lu* doubles it If he can treble it, lu* 
tr('liles it. 'Ida'ii lu* capita I r/u'S (hat rent saliu* and s(*lls the land for whatever 
it will bring: ami if we continue that w'(* will continue this pres('nl land \alue 
increase*, which niak(*s cilies like Ne'w York and some* of tlu* other ar(*as like* 
the north c('nlral farm lamls, a tre'iiu'iidous bunh'ii that the whole* peojile must 
carry in puces. 

Acting ('h.iirman Weins'joc iv. Your tirst sugge'stion, th(*n, would be that this 
commission re('<>Mnu'nd to Fongr(*ss that (Nuigre'ss ime* its inlliu'iice, or legis- 
late*, so f.ar as it has jeowi'r to U'gislate, to ima'e'aM* tlu* ta.v on land so as to 
minimize* land speciilal ie>n ? 

Dr. Ni:\rixo. To be* tor soe-ial us(‘s--iio, nut minimize* land s]>ee‘ulatie»n, but 
to take for social use* theese values wliiedi aris(‘ out of the* laml. 

Ae-tiiig Fhairinan Weix's'I'ock. Neew, what furtlu'r sugge'stieens w'oulel you 
make? 

Dr. Neaktxc. We*ll. I think the* m*xt thing in orele*r is to go afte'r the* re.st of 
the s|)ee‘ial i)rivile*ges. 

Ae-ting Fhairmaii Wein.stock, Ami iiow' W'oulel yor elo that? By public own- 
('I’ship e)f pubiie* utilities? 

Dr. Ne\i;i\(i. 1 think jirobably that is the only way eiut, as I see that prob- 
lem. If what we w'ant is e*ost prices; if what w’e want is 0 ^- 1 , es ])use*<l u})on 
the cost eef jiroelue*! ion ami a fair jirolit ; if we can ge*t that threiugh Gov- 
ernment regulation, well and gooel. If wo can not get it threuigh Government 
re'gulation, then w'e* wall have to try public owm*rship or Goveriinu'nt owne*rship. 

(5)mmissie)ner Lennox. Professeir, may I ask this (pie'stion : Does the pay- 
ment, or ree-eipt rather, of less than the living wage by such a large number of 
wage workers threaten the stability of our civilization? 
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Dr. Nearing. I believe that the luost insidious force tluit has ever operat(xl 
in a civilization is the force which makes some peoi)le the exploiters of others. 
If you went bai*k to colonial times, when all our forelathers who happened 
to be lu're at tliat time had to j^et n^ht down and dij: for 8br> days in the year 
in order to live, and where lh(*y all lived i»robab!.\ Inflow what we now <‘all 
decent living', I should say that was the v<‘ry foundation of a j^oeat civilization, 
because they were all jum])in^ in and workinjr. Put when you ha\e reac'lual a 
situation wlieii the workers have to work that way and not uc't a living, 

w'lnle soim' of the n^st of tin' crowal } 2 ;o to California or Switz(Tland, tluai I 
should say >ou havi^ tlu^ worst siimde force operatinfj; aaannst tlu' (hwelopnamt 
of civilization; that is, the lorce which ]K‘rmits souk* to (wploit otlu'rs. 

Commissioner Lennon. From the stmly of waires, wlnh' llimv is manif("^ted 
an inc-riaise in the wa;^(\s nx-mved, isn't it a fact that tin* peopli' cam(‘ la'arer 
the standard of livim^ 100 vears aya> or oO .\ears or To y(‘ars, f)r ]x'rhaps two oi’ 
three hundnxl years a^x>, than th<‘y do now', cwcm with ynx'ater waj::i‘sV 

Dr. Nearing. 1 should say the only answm- ymi (-oiihl niaki' n^latt^s to 
1h(' period since ISDO, and durin;< that jx'nod it appears to be unquestionably 
trui‘ that v\e hav<‘ lunl a diH-rcast^ in jiurchasina; jiower. Now% I ouydit to make 
this explanation, that during that ]>eriod what has ha])p<MU‘d is that cmdain 
labor ai'oups, like thi' railroad brot hcrho(Mls and tlu* l^uildini:: trades, when' 
you hav(‘ had ])ow'erful and <‘fle<tiv(‘ labor oryuinizat ions, I1 r\\ have increased 
tluMt’ (‘amines fastm* than waixi's p'lU'rallx have incri'asi'd, ''Phat is, as com- 
pari'd with c('r1ain «ilh('r Rioiips. You can Imd a (-ontrast in tlu‘ railroads be- 
twi'cn the waues ]>aid for coiumon labor on the one haiul ami thosi' jiaid to 
('imdiuH'rs, lirenum, and trainnu'n on the other. You will tind that common 
labor on thi' railroads has iHunained fairly stationar\. while the wa,a:es of tlu' 
tirianen, etmumx'rs, and trainmen 

( 'omniissioni'r Lianon ( int(‘rru|>t mu ) \\'hat ar<‘ tlu' facts as jx'^uirds the 
profi'ssion of ti'achiiiR, ^(*n(‘i*ally, in am] out of thi' collei^es? 

Dr. Nevrim;. Pn*f Po-ooks made a study of that last year, which was ]uib- 
lisiu'd bv tlu' National Ldmational Association, and he showed very c'learly that 
snu'e ISbO t hi' salarii's ol ti'aCims havi' risi'ii littliR if at all, vvh(*reas the cost 
ot living: has i-isiai oO oi* (Id piu* lamt. 

Commissioma* Li,\ son. TIh' comlujoii that tlu' study show's in Fall Diver — 
hav'e jou mmh' sulhcnml obsi'rvation oi* study to warrant tlu> conclusion as to 
v\lieth(‘r thai ajiplies in tin' ii'on and sti'i'l industr\, the clothing Industry, the 
butvh(‘r workmen, llu' balscrs. and a numlx'r ol thosi' vi'ry larjj;e 

Dr Xe vi.mng ( interrupi mu; ) . \\'(* 11 , I havi' hen* on m\ desk a study just coin- 
jih'tixi 111 the ('lucayo) stockyards 

( kimmissiom'i’ Lennon ( inti'rruptm;;). Y('S ; I have it, loo. 

Dr. Nevking (<*ontmuinu) ^^'hlch indicati's iiiai tin* situatimi is sonu'what 
till' same thmx'. TIk* Pittsburudi survi*y in Pittsburuh indicati'd that tin* situa- 
tion was about the saim* th<*re. I havi* not yet s(*(*n the rejiorts of the Now York 
I'actory 1 nvi'st mat loii Commission on the clothing: indiistr.v in New York. 

( 'oiiimisNioiua* Lj.nnon. What have.vou t»i sa.v, il vou dcsm* to say an.vthinR:. 
re;,uir<lin^^ the efli'ct of the immiuralion of the last IN) yiaiis on this (utyV 

Di‘. Nearing. Well, I can sa,v nothinu: exci'pt what I ri'ad in the nqiorts of 
the liiimiuration ( 'ommission, ami I uathm- I rom llumi that it has been economi- 
cally disastrous. 

('omnnssiom'r Li.nnon. 'Lhat is all. 

A('ting Chairman WEiNsrocK. That is all, Doctor. WY* thank >ou vi'i-y mu<-h. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. WILLIAM DRAPER LEWIS. 

Mr. P>rsiEK. Doctor, please, vour full name, for th<' puri)os(‘s ot the record. 

Dr. Lewis 1 )r. William Dra])er Lowm. 

Mr Pi sfEK. And unlil recently, 1 believe. Doctor, vou were dean of tlu' I’enn- 
sylvuania lyuvv School, and you arc* now in luiblic life* — candidate for (governor? 

Dr. Lewis. No; I am not in luiblic life* yet. 

.Mr. PrsiEK. Hope* 1o beV 

Dr. T.evvis. Yes; I am professor of law in the* University of Pennsylvania at 
the present time. 

Mr. P>T siEK As a professor of law and a ^tudc'iit of law and a studc'id of 
public ejuesMons, have you made a studv ot the attitmh's of courts in labor (pies- 
tions and th. law in relation to labor disputes? 
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Dr. Nearing. I believe that the luost insidious force tluit has ever operat(xl 
in a civilization is the force which makes some peoi)le the exploiters of others. 
If you went bai*k to colonial times, when all our forelathers who happened 
to be lu're at tliat time had to j^et n^ht down and dij: for 8br> days in the year 
in order to live, and where lh(*y all lived i»robab!.\ Inflow what we now <‘all 
decent living', I should say that was the v<‘ry foundation of a j^oeat civilization, 
because they were all jum])in^ in and workinjr. Put when you ha\e reac'lual a 
situation wlieii the workers have to work that way and not uc't a living, 

w'lnle soim' of the n^st of tin' crowal } 2 ;o to California or Switz(Tland, tluai I 
should say >ou havi^ tlu^ worst siimde force operatinfj; aaannst tlu' (hwelopnamt 
of civilization; that is, the lorce which ]K‘rmits souk* to (wploit otlu'rs. 

Commissioner Lennon. From the stmly of waires, wlnh' llimv is manif("^ted 
an inc-riaise in the wa;^(\s nx-mved, isn't it a fact that tin* peopli' cam(‘ la'arer 
the standard of livim^ 100 vears aya> or oO .\ears or To y(‘ars, f)r ]x'rhaps two oi’ 
three hundnxl years a^x>, than th<‘y do now', cwcm with ynx'ater waj::i‘sV 

Dr. Nearing. 1 should say the only answm- ymi (-oiihl niaki' n^latt^s to 
1h(' period since ISDO, and durin;< that jx'nod it appears to be unquestionably 
trui‘ that v\e hav<‘ lunl a diH-rcast^ in jiurchasina; jiower. Now% I ouydit to make 
this explanation, that during that ]>eriod what has ha])p<MU‘d is that cmdain 
labor ai'oups, like thi' railroad brot hcrho(Mls and tlu* l^uildini:: trades, when' 
you hav(‘ had ])ow'erful and <‘fle<tiv(‘ labor oryuinizat ions, I1 r\\ have increased 
tluMt’ (‘amines fastm* than waixi's p'lU'rallx have incri'asi'd, ''Phat is, as com- 
pari'd with c('r1ain «ilh('r Rioiips. You can Imd a (-ontrast in tlu‘ railroads be- 
twi'cn the waues ]>aid for coiumon labor on the one haiul ami thosi' jiaid to 
('imdiuH'rs, lirenum, and trainnu'n on the other. You will tind that common 
labor on thi' railroads has iHunained fairly stationar\. while the wa,a:es of tlu' 
tirianen, etmumx'rs, and trainmen 

( 'omniissioni'r Lianon ( int(‘rru|>t mu ) \\'hat ar<‘ tlu' facts as jx'^uirds the 
profi'ssion of ti'achiiiR, ^(*n(‘i*ally, in am] out of thi' collei^es? 

Dr. Nevrim;. Pn*f Po-ooks made a study of that last year, which was ]uib- 
lisiu'd bv tlu' National Ldmational Association, and he showed very c'learly that 
snu'e ISbO t hi' salarii's ol ti'aCims havi' risi'ii littliR if at all, vvh(*reas the cost 
ot living: has i-isiai oO oi* (Id piu* lamt. 

Commissioma* Li,\ son. TIh' comlujoii that tlu' study show's in Fall Diver — 
hav'e jou mmh' sulhcnml obsi'rvation oi* study to warrant tlu> conclusion as to 
v\lieth(‘r thai ajiplies in tin' ii'on and sti'i'l industr\, the clothing Industry, the 
butvh(‘r workmen, llu' balscrs. and a numlx'r ol thosi' vi'ry larjj;e 

Dr Xe vi.mng ( interrupi mu; ) . \\'(* 11 , I havi' hen* on m\ desk a study just coin- 
jih'tixi 111 the ('lucayo) stockyards 

( kimmissiom'i’ Lennon ( inti'rruptm;;). Y('S ; I have it, loo. 

Dr. Nevking (<*ontmuinu) ^^'hlch indicati's iiiai tin* situatimi is sonu'what 
till' same thmx'. TIk* Pittsburudi survi*y in Pittsburuh indicati'd that tin* situa- 
tion was about the saim* th<*re. I havi* not yet s(*(*n the rejiorts of the Now York 
I'actory 1 nvi'st mat loii Commission on the clothing: indiistr.v in New York. 

( 'oiiimisNioiua* Lj.nnon. What have.vou t»i sa.v, il vou dcsm* to say an.vthinR:. 
re;,uir<lin^^ the efli'ct of the immiuralion of the last IN) yiaiis on this (utyV 

Di‘. Nearing. Well, I can sa,v nothinu: exci'pt what I ri'ad in the nqiorts of 
the liiimiuration ( 'ommission, ami I uathm- I rom llumi that it has been economi- 
cally disastrous. 

('omnnssiom'r Li.nnon. 'Lhat is all. 

A('ting Chairman WEiNsrocK. That is all, Doctor. WY* thank >ou vi'i-y mu<-h. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. WILLIAM DRAPER LEWIS. 

Mr. P>rsiEK. Doctor, please, vour full name, for th<' puri)os(‘s ot the record. 

Dr. Lewis 1 )r. William Dra])er Lowm. 

Mr Pi sfEK. And unlil recently, 1 believe. Doctor, vou were dean of tlu' I’enn- 
sylvuania lyuvv School, and you arc* now in luiblic life* — candidate for (governor? 

Dr. Lewis. No; I am not in luiblic life* yet. 

.Mr. PrsiEK. Hope* 1o beV 

Dr. T.evvis. Yes; I am professor of law in the* University of Pennsylvania at 
the present time. 

Mr. P>T siEK As a professor of law and a ^tudc'iit of law and a studc'id of 
public ejuesMons, have you made a studv ot the attitmh's of courts in labor (pies- 
tions and th. law in relation to labor disputes? 
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Dr Le\\is. ApplyiriL?, and iipi)lyinj4 with cnnlliEtinj^ rosiilts in that situation. 
Now, tho coui'ts \\lion ronfronted with sindi a i)r(>l>kMn as pr('sented by (ho 
strikos havo, from tho very limitation of tlioir orjjcanizatiou and tlie inhori'nl 
nntnro of judicial machinm\v, tlu'y have ^ot tf> hiy down ji general principle. 
Tlioy liavo pot at least in the tirst instance to <ay all sti-ikes are leixal or all 
strilo's are jlle^'al They <-an not take a half-way position. And while, orijti- 
nally, some of the courts intlm‘nct‘d by certain statuti's which 1 iired not j^o into, 
of Kimdand, and certain (h'cisions of the earlier courts of that country, held 
that a labor orjj:anizat ion ^^as itself an ille.ual tliiim:. because' it was a com- 
bination to enhanci' prices, and that a strike' was ilie';i:al be'cause it was a com- 
bination to inpire another man and forea' liim to do some'l liinijc that ho did not, 
want to do, to-elay we have pi“acticall\ lake'll the' posiimii that tla' strike' is in 
e\e‘i-y instance' h'^ml. It is U'^al when eleme' in a pure'ly arbitrary wa>. A 
nmni)('r of lahore'rs. fe)i- instane'e', may refuse' ai‘bit rat iem. ddie'y may he', iie'r- 
liaiis, iineler the' e-xistiim e'onebt leais, unre'asemable in tlie'ir demanels. Tlu'V may 
take' the' e'mple)>e'r unaware's whe'ii he' has e'emtracts em his hands that lie' has 
tei lullill. In eithe'r worels, tlie'v e-an sepie'e'Ze' him by the strike' if they wish to, 
and >e'i the' courts are' in the' situation whe're' tlie'y are- ]>rae‘tically obliged te) 
take' till' ]ie)Sition that “ W'ei <‘an mil toei mue'h into the' motive's eif thin, its. 
We' have' itoi I'lthe'r to elee'ieh' that a strike* is le'UJd or ille'ttal.” anel I think you 
will a,i;r('e' with me' that they have* wise'ly ele'te'rmineMl in that case that the 
strike' IS h'tral 

Neiw, the' eillu'i e*euit rovers\ that is now' a li\e' e*ont reive'rsy be'fore the courts 
is what has be'e'ii i-e'e-e'tit 1> e-alh'd, or use'el te> be' calh'el, the^ bo>e*ott, which has 
lie'e'ii iiiore ri'ie-ntly e-alle*el the' se'e'onelai'.e beiye-ott. It is a ^rott]i of me'ii ^miiu; 
to a manufactitre'r anej sayinu: te> him, “We won’t eie'ul w'Uh yeui if yeui eie'al 
with some'beiely e'lse ” It is a labor organization, lor instane'e', se'iidiiif; word tei 
re'taih'i’s in a partieuilar line*. “ If \ou e‘air\ the* u:e>oels of a jiarticular inaniifac- 
ture'r. emr nu'inlie'i's will ie';;ard \em as unfair; we* will not eleal with yeiu not 
onl.N foi’ the u'ooeis e>f the* pi e'se*rihe'd maniit ae-t ure'r, but for any ^meiels W'hich 
you carry.” Neiw', that is llie' se'e-oiukiry boye'otl. 

( ’onimissioiu'r < )'( 'i>x mu.i,. llewv about the' ineliv ielual 7 

Dr lawvis. What is that? 

( iomniissioner ( I'tfox mj,i,. lle>w' about the* ineli\ ielual W'ho eloes it, not the or- 
^uinization, but T say the' iiieln lelu.il .' 

Dr. lawviH. lle»w' abend the* ineli\ ielual ? 'IMiat has imt come before the cemrts, 
anil ' on’t until the' indi\nlual is sue'h a peewe'rlul inelividual that the fact of 
Ins ele n u it lU'oeluee'S the* re'sull. Ill ot he*!* worels, iny me'i'e' saying te) yem that 
t won -le'al wUh you if yeiu eh'al w'lth .loiu'S elon’t have any elfoct unh^ss I 
huM' got some ee'enioiuie* liohl ewe'r y'ou. 

( 'onuuissione'r n'(’o\M i,n. Anel the thing that T e-an elo individually becenne'S 
ille'Ual if tw o etf us elo it 7 

j)r. Li.w'is. It js iieef the fae't eif us eleiing it eir that erne of us does it. It is 
that uneleT the e'lre-umst ane*e'S we ha\e' a jiow'e'r te) carry out our threat of 
harm whie'li is ini])Iie*el, anel that e*omes in the* normal case, comes in prae't le'ally 
eve'i'v case', alino.st, but not e'ldire'ly. from e ombina tienis. Anel there'fore it is 
till' e'ennbination to boye'ott which has ceunc' be'fore the* e'ourts. The* e-ourts 
ne'ver antie-ipale epie'stions. ''I'hi'y have' imt take'ii the* ])osiiion in re-gard to 
the* ineli\ ielual man, be*e‘ause' it has not jiract le'ally come liefoi'e' them. 

Now, in the se'conelary boye-eitt we ha\e' a problem substantially similar to 
the kiiiel ed’ jirobh'in thai we hael in the strike* situation. 

Those who institute' a se'e'euielary boycott eif that kind e'xercise' tw'o funda- 
mental princi])le‘S of law, whie'h, eirdinarily spe-aking, a man has a right to 
e'xe're'ise. 'J’lu'.v exere-ise the* right te) re'fuse' (e) eie'al with anyboely that they 
elon’t ward to deal with, anel thi'y e'xercise* the* right ot fre'e* sjie'e'ch. Tlie'y tell 
me wdiy. And yet just as in the* case* etf the* strilu', the*y elo e'onibine' to injures 
anothe'r ])erson. Anel there again we' have* the* ceudlict be'tw'een, in this case, 
tw'o pnne-iph's of law' on eine* sale' anel one* ein thei other, both of which apply 
to the same situation and wu’th elifferent re'sults. 

Now', the courts facvel witli that situatiem have, ye)u can say they have, not 
been consiste'Ut. In a sense that is true. The same excuse exists in both 
ease's— it is the improveme'iit ot the coneldiein of the) laheire*!’, the same excuse' in 
both e-ase's, and yet a eliffe'rent legal eleterminatmn eif re'sult. The courts art* 
again face^el witli the faet “ Shall w'e legalize all heiyeotts, eir shall w'e say 
that all hoye'eitts are illegal,” anel the\v have i>ractica11y stiiel that all elTtn'Iive 
beiy colts are illegal, and therefore labor is dcprlveel at the present time of the 
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^^(.‘nI)()n lh(‘ secondary Iioycott, while granted the rigid of the weapon of 
till' strike. 

Now, that result is apparently inconsistent. T don’t want yon to get the 
idea that I condemn the result. I tliink the courts, confronted with a very 
ddheiilt situation, ha\(‘ done prohal)l.\ the best that can he doiu*. Tliere is at 
Toast this dtlTereni'e ludwiam the primary and the si'condary boycott; The 
l>nmary l)o>cott merely rtdates to a controversy between two men individually, 
(tr two groups of persons, or an employc'r on om^ hand and his employees on 
the otlu'r. The tiaht, wImmi it is contiiUMl to a strike, is contim'd to the 

parties to tlic' coni ro\ c‘rs\ , hut uhen tin* hiecott is introduced tiien a third 
p(M‘son uho has nothing to do with that contnnersy is hauled into it against 
ins will, and thercdore the poMtion <d' tlu' courts tliat tlie sc'condary boycott 
is ilh'gal and the strike is leaal has a cmMain amount of practical just itication. 
Tli(‘ ri'al tiling is that in both cases tlu'y are confronted witli an immensely 
ditlicult pj'obleni. 

Now, if 1 ha\e ans\\<>r(Ml your (|uestion — 

(’oiiiniissioiu'r O’Conm ii, ( intm'rnpt ing), I would like to ask th(' (piestion. 
Is there a dillenmiiation lii'tweeii th(‘ cause's of boycott ing? For instance, a 
c()iic('rn is manufm-t uriiig wearing ajiparel under a most unfair condition, 
('iiiploying children at M'ry meager wages, employing w'onien at vc'ry low 

wages, housing jH'oph' undc'r inhuman conditions, ('V('r> thing so untavorable 

that it is pi'actically a {lesl in the <-omniunity, and it is di'clarc'd unfair by 
soiiH'body, ]K'opie relus»‘ to patronr/(', in the ordinary way, would tlie court 
of law ditfi'n'iitiati' at all. gooil, had, and inditlc'rent, in tlu' matti'r? 

Dr. liKwis. In the casi' exactly as >(»ii put it, which >011 ha\e illustrated 
liy merely a strike or ]niiiiar.\ boy<-ott, not tlu' secondary oiu^ it is not a 
strike of laborc'rs, but a striki' of consumers It is merely an advice on tiu' 
jiarl of OIK' man in tIu' case' ;^ou pul to all otlu'rs not to dead at a iiarlnailar 
(h'liartnu'iit store', for instance, because' the'y don’t tre'at the'ir girls jirope'rly, 
dem’t give- tlu'in li\ing wage's, eloii’t gi\e' the>in jiroper jilace'S to sit dow'ii, anel so 
forth. Now, that is iieuhing more' than a strike* eif consunu'rs and, wdu'the'r 
done* Singh' or in combinations, it is pe'rlectlx h'gal. Ibit if that combina- 
tion goes furthe'r anel sa>s to anvone* whe> eU'als with that store*, “If yem 

deal in that store whiedi tre'ats with lahore'rs unlairly, we' don't eleal wdih 
yem,” tlu'ii >e)u have the' se'coialary bo\(*ott, and that is ilh'gal. And it is 
ilh'gal lust us much in the* e-ase* ed‘ a e-onlrove'i sy with the e'emsunu'rs’ associa- 
tion anel as an ae-tion by the* coiisume'rs’ assoe*ialion as ii is ilh'gal in the case 
of a labor eirgani/atioii. 

Ibit yemr epu'stion, sir, eloe'S bring me' to liie* Ihemght which niv iire'liniinary 
exidanation was leaeling up ti>, whiehi is this; 

The' e-oiirts eain not ge> into the* epie'stnui as to whe'tiu'r the* ge'iu'ral condueh 
eif a busine'ss is fair or unfair. d'he*y Jiave not got the' niae‘him'r.v to go into 
that epu'stion e*\e'n if lhe'\ had the* h'gal right so to do. Tlu-ir machiiu'ry would 
bre'uk elown. For iustaiiee', if e*\e*ry time' it was a epie'slion as to wlu'lhe'r a 
se'eamelary iioye-eitt was or was not h'gal eh'pe'iids upon wlu'the'r, on the whole, 
the tre'atme'iit eef the' labore*r has be'e'ii fair b.\ the e'lnjilo.v e'r, or unfair, or 
whe'tiu'r the* e'mjilei.v e'l* was unre'asemalile eir wlu'the'r the* labor was unre'ason- 
able*, I think .\ou e-an re'aelilv se'e' it the* thoieands eif e-emrts in this eamiitry, 
each having the- jurisdiction to ele'te'rmine* th.it epie'slion, anel with the* faed that 
those' e'ourts are* e-reewele'el with oihe'i* InmnU's^, that .\e»u would be* putting U])on 
the e-ouiis an aelministrative' mae-hine'ry whie-h was t»ractically impossible of 
be'ing adminisie're'el prope*rl\ 

The ceairts’ position is iie'rfi'etly souinl. We* have* got to de'termine wliether 
the' lieiycott ge'iu'rally is ie'gal e»r not. it we* eh'te'rniiue' that it is ilh'aal we' are 
going to stoj) it no matte'r wiie'the*r the* |)e*isoii again‘>l whom it is elireedeel is 
antisocial eir not. We e*an not go lnte> that epu'stiem because we have got no 
machinery te) ge) into it. 

Now, that lirings me deiwn to the only praedical sugge^stion I have for you, 
anel that is this: d’hat we* ele> ne'e'el a machine*ry which will do that very tiling. 
Let nil' iilustrate tiiai l>y a single' e'xample*: I'erseaiaily, T iu'lie've' that if iaiior 
is going to im])rove' its conelitiems in this (‘ountry, tlii' praediiail ri'e-ognition of 
the rigid of e-eillective' bargaining on tlie wage* (‘ontract must take piae^e. I 
lielieve that a maniifae-tnre'r, b* he large eir small, who not only refuses to 
re'cognize* organi/e'el lalior Imt stanels on ins h'gal rights of de'alirig with e'ach 
iaiutrer se'jmrate'ly, not onl> re*fuse's to elo that, but goe's a sti'p fuiilu'r and 
ri'fuse's to ariiitrate the que'stiem wiu'tlier uiuh'r all the circumstance i of tliat 
jiarticular (‘ase* lie slioiihl not re'cognize the lalior orgi nization wiiich })retends, 
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oitlier correctly or not, to represent his employes, r(‘fuses to arbitrate that 
fjuestion, that he is i^nilly of substantially antisocial comluct, and that In 
that case the labor organization should be allowed to use against him the 
secondary boycott. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEnn. I was just going to ask you if that was not 
another construction of the secondary boycott? 

Dr. Lewis. Just what do you mean? 

Commissioner ( )’Conxei,!.. WiJl, if tin* employer rid'uses to arbitrate a dispute 
that Involves a vm-y larg(‘ number of [leople in the disiniti', such as, \\e will 
say, ]>uhlic conv(‘yan<*es, railway comjianies, so that th(‘ public are put to a 
great iiH-onvenimice be<*ause of it, don’t you su])pose he could be construed as 
a man that is responsibU‘ for a S(‘condary boycott? 

Dr. LL^\ Ts. Il(' is resi»onsible, but as to the point 1 wish to bring out it is 
that the courts iimh'r our (existing h*gal machinery, it is an inipossibh‘ task to 
ask them to go into it and decide it. 

Commissioner 0’Ck»N\hi.L. Y(‘s. 

l)r. I.nw IS And. tlauaJor*'. in that case, T say, the m'(‘essity for a machinery 
that can go into it tind at h^ist make a ]>r(‘l miinary depMMiiination on (hat 
(|uestion. 1 think is clear. And I applu'd it not only to tin* case of the 
bo\('ott directed against a manufactuna* or other mniiloyer who persistimtly 
ri'iuscs to arbitrati' the (piestion whetla'r he slioiild recognize a labor organi- 
zation, hut T also apiJy it to tin* (pu'stion of a strike All strike's are now 
h‘gal or ilU'gal. That, as I iiointcsl out, with our (‘xisting nnn'hint'ry. is abso- 
lutely n('c(“vs;iry. A halfway position can not be takiai by the courts. Th(\v 
cun not su\ that some strikes are legal, others are illegal. All strikes have to 
be h'gal li sonu' are. 

.Vcting Chairman Wei nstoc'K. May I see if I umlerstand your position 
clearly. \'ou ])oint out that und<*r existing conditions the courts do not 
dirPuMuit ia1(‘ he(w(H‘n a lit emiihwm* and an unfit emplo.M'r? 

Dr T.ewis. Not onl\ (hat, but thiw can not and should not do so. 

Acting Chairman W'la xsrocK. \(Mir iihai would be that tlu' remedy lies 
along the Iiim's ot (‘stablishing niachiner>' wlnua'by it would 1)(‘ possible to 
iliffmamt iat<' b(hw<H>n a fair and an unfair employer; having dilTerentiated 
betwiM'ii tin' fair and unfair (Miiiiloyiu*. your thought wouhl hv that the sec- 
ondar.v boycott should b(‘ h‘galized against the unfair employer? 

Dr. Lewis That is my thought. 

Act ug (hiairman AN’kixspock. Y('S. 

Dr. LeAVTS Now', tlu' nature ol that machinery lias to be an administratlv’e 
hod.N ol >onii‘ kind. It has to be administrative machin<M‘y It has to bi‘ not 
necc^ssai'ily a commission, but some body of pm'sons chargisl with tin' dut.v of, 
on r<'(pi(‘st of eitlu'r party, examining th(‘ (piestion as to wlndlu'r tin* position 
of either ]iarty is essentially standing unfairlv on extn'iin' legal rights. And 
IlKMi, if that is (h'tm’iniin'd, (hen haivi' it to tin* courts, and I think you can 
safely halve it to tin* courts to (h'tt'rniiin' whetlu'r th(‘ machiiu'ry of the sc'c- 
oiidary boycott can be useil against tin' unfair manufacturm* on the one hand 
and, as I was sa.v ing, I apply it also to tin' lahorm's on tlu' otlnu* hand. 

L(d nn* mak(* that chair. 

All strike's ari' now legal A\’e know that sonu' strik(‘s are utt(‘rly unjusti- 
liabh^ ; tlu'y are* grossly unfair to tlu' (‘inplovi'r Now, if such a condition I'xists, 
(he administrative* body to wJiie-h 1 re'fe'r shoulel have* tin* pow(*r eif se) dee'laring; 
aiiel uiieler those cireaimst ance's I think we* <*an safely h'uve* it to the courts to 
determine that those wlm ar<‘ r(*s]umsible for fostering that strike be commit- 
t(*el to it. 

Acting (Jiairman WEivisTeK'K This administrative* body you spe*ak of, Doctor, 
would be puredy an inve'st igating body; it wouhl have* no iiowe'rs beyond that? 

Dr. Lew’is. ft would have a double* powe*r ; it wouhl have* the* ]iower of inve's- 
tigatiem and it wouhl aeld to (hat ])e)we‘r eif inve*st igai ion the? peiwi'r of dire'ctly 
prohibiting or ne>t, in the first instance*, with an aiepeal to the court, the sec- 
ondary beiycott on the one hand e>r the strike* em the* other. 

Acting Chairman WKiNsreuK. Then uneh'i* thoM* circumstane'es, weeulel you 
not bring about a coneiitiem whewe yeiu weeulel maku* the strike uneler ce*rtain 
circumstane'es ilh*gal ? 

Dr. Lewis, I wmuld. 

Acting Chairman Weixstock. Wedl. how e'ouhl vou compel those ilU'gal 
strikers to wmrk whe'n they eliel not want to work? 

Dr. Imwis. I vvemlel not. I don’t think yeui can. All that you wouhl elo is to 
do exactly what is now done by the courts In the case eif the secondary boyc'ott. 
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You (‘UJi not coiiiikM a iiiiniluM* of p<‘rs<)ns to 1o n partiouliir rolnihT who 
(•{irrii's 11)(^ ^ 4 oo(N of a nuninfaolDrca' ^^llo has hooa (h^clnrod unfair, hut you ran 
]>uuisii Uu>S(‘ ^\ho institnio tho conspiracy to ])ro(lucc that rt'sull, anil that is all 
you <-:in do ou t[\o otlicr side. 

( 'oiiiiui^siorit'r Lu\.\on. Your law would l>c souiclhiu^" in llio ualunj of the 
Canadian la\\, orcaliiift a )>ody like unto wlial the t'anadian law does in the 
]ii\ (‘st u;a( ion ? 

Dr. Luwis. Y(*s. 

ConunissioiuM' Luxa'ox. That is, in jiart; not altoj^iU hi'r? 

Dr. Lewis. In pari ; >es. 

(\)ininission(‘r O’Conm-.ll. U ])roliihits tlie sIriKi's before invi'sti^ation? 

Dr. Lewis. Vi'S ; tliat i'^ tlie Canadian law. Dik> is soimdiuK's aski'd this ques- 
tion: Do Aou i)(*li<w<‘ m compulsory arbil r.ition V 1 do n<»l, p('i‘s<»n:illy ; but 1 do 
lii'lievi^ that wlien a man is miilly, and lu'ld midl>, aflm- cai’i'fnl invi^slieudion, 
of unsocial couduci, tlial th(»M‘ who hii\e Unit <'onl rovi'i's.i with him should 
lia\(‘ lh(‘ rijxhl to us(' wiaipous which (hey ha\<‘ no! ordinarily (lie riedd to use, 

Commissiom'r LI'Anos. W'l'll, Professor, do you consuh'r Ihe lihickhsL a foi lu 
of si'conUiiry boyi'otiV 

Dr. Lewis. If wind \ou mean by blacklist in;:: is (hat Uk' manufaclurer who 
(MiiiiloAS a person on a Idju klisl is by so lunployina hurt in his trade or 
busiiu'ss by jxu'sons ndusina !<> <l<'al with him ami ac<‘omnioda1e him with lotins, 
and so forth— — 

Commissiomu* Lunm)\ (interrupting). Well, I nuain as applied to tlie w’ork- 
in;;man For inslani'e. a maiiutact urci- dischar;ies a man bt'caus(‘ hi' belongs 
to tlie union, and he thi'U inlerms all the rest ol the manulact urers in Ihe 
rnited Sltili's or in his district (hat this man has hemi discliarm'd heciiiise lie 
bclon^U'd to ( 111 ' union: and, bi'caiise of lhal slalenient, no one I'lsi* will em- 
jiloy Jiini, isn’t that ;i secondary boicolt so l:ii‘ as that man is coiicm’iK'd ? 

Dr. Lewis. Yes — if 1 may answer that ipiestiou ,m's and no. ANiu'ri' th(' 
action on (hi* pari of the maniilacturi'rs is aiipari'iitly voluntary on tlimr part, 
when' there is no pri'ssiire liroimiil to make (hem not enqiloy that man evci'jil 
the art^unient that lie beloims to the union, you ha\(' not the si'condary bo.\- 
cotl in the contemplation ol Ihi' law. 

ComniissiojK'r liUNNox. That is tlii' ;i:rea(es( pressuri' then' is in industry, 
iiiere is no other pri'ssure so power! ul as that. 

Commissioner D'Conm-.ul. .\s, (or instance, in New Yoiii last wu'ek, this ad- 
mission cauu‘ out : l']i;:h(een stores or husiiu'ss concerns in an association I'ln- 
l)lo,\iut^ 7a. Odd jieople. if a p<'rsou emploied in any oiii' of (hosi* concerns is 
dischartted for dishonesty or (or any cause w halsoiw m-. iwcn insubordination, 
it jLioes to headquarti'r.s, and la* is kpown l>y an index-card system, and it 
is marked on his card, iiie iie\( placi' he aoi'S (o belonmmt to that or^ani/a- 
lion they t^et ins record from lb, it head<|Uarters lie is oni' o( 7a,d()d ]i('oj)](‘ 
eiujiloyi'd in that association, and Ins K'coid shows he has bei'U discharui'd 
probalily for iiisubordinal mu, and hi' can not (iiid employment amoiiK 7r»,0dd 
peoi»le. Isn’t that predy lu'ar si'i omhiry boycotting? 

Dr. rawvjs. Weil, if you ask me wiiether that can be u.sed. and to my knowl- 
edii:i' it lias lieen used in areid unfairness, (hat it oimht to Ix' -its unfair use 
should be a tort and iirohabiy m a tort as a conspiracy to injure a iierson. 
I answer yi's Put il you U'^k me whelher it is all ri^ht to aiAe the name 
secondary !)oy<-o(t to it. well, all I ri'ply to that is that it helps our problems 
if AVI' separate them, 'riie liind ol aiMion done then' is a difleri'iit action than 
the aclion ai Inch makes a man iiol employ another man because of souii' force 
ratlier than tlie cause of .some argument 

Commissioner ()’(’ox\f.i n. Well, it is a rose by sonii' other name. 

1)1*. Leavis. Wi'll, let me ask you this qui'slion in llu' illust rat mu Avhich yon 
jiut : I am a manufacturer in New York, 1 beloim" to this association, is there 
any iiressure for me to beloiia; to it? 

Commissioni'r O 'Cox null. T inumone yi'S — a sort of business tiri'ssure. 

Dr. J.EWis. Wi'll, if there is, and I lo.se my jiosition as a member it is 
unquest mnalily a secondary boycott; but if there is nothin, u; — if T do it per- 
fectly voluntarily— Avliy, then it is not a secondary boycott. It may be b'l'ossly 
unfair, but there are other forms of evils in trade and industry besides the 
secondary boycott, 

Commi.ssioner Lennon. I Avould like to ask you a question outside of what 
you Iiave been dealing; wilh, but winch to me is A*ery inqiortant. As to the 
application of the Iuav and the rules of the courts dealing with the ordinary 
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criminal ami civil cases, is ilu-re any <lifterenc(‘ as to tlie ai)plicalion ol the 
law 1o the i)Oor man ami the rich man? 

])r. I.EWis. None at all, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You ha\(* not discovered any? 

Dr. Lewis. No. Tliere are, of conrst'. individual inslaiu'es in th(‘ courts, and 
individual instances as in juries and in judm's, where tin* ]>oor man on tin' 
om^ hand and tlie ricii man on the other hand has been undoulitedly favored 
liecause lu‘ was ])oor or hecaiiM^ Ik' was rich. 

Commissioiua- Tj;nnon. No; I diart mean that. If my (lueslion indicaiti'd 
that the attitmlo of tlii' courts or tlaar rules was caused puiadj 1>> the qiu's- 
tion o( riches on the oiu^ side or poverty on th(‘ other side, I did not so moan 
it. lint d(M‘s not tlio administration ot the courts, iK'caust' of the rules tlial 
;j,oV(M-n their actions, mala' it more liki'ly that the rn h man wall secure jiisnco 
in many casi'S than that the i)oor man will? 

Dr. Lewis. Only to this (‘xiiait, sir, tlu' t('< hnicalit U'S of lethal tiroci'duri', 
('siK'cially (‘nniinal loaal proci'duri', and IIk' sanu' is also triu' in civil 

ComiinssioiK'r LI'Won. ^’(‘s; tliiw au' w'orsr m ciNil 

Dr Lewis. I siijiposi' thi' man wlm is skilltull.N ri'presi'utod. and is a de- 
fendant, wlu'tlu'r a defemlant iii a irimiiial or a civil suit, if la* has a ionic 
juiise to hold oil the day on which a jndamcni or a cmiviclioii madi' ayaiiisi 
him, it ('iiahU'M liini to pri'sent t!ios(‘ tei'hnical it les in a skilltui way h.\ <'mj»lo.\- 
iiiic skilHul law.M'i'S to do it. In that si'iisc, and it is a vcr\ imiiortant si'iivi', 
in till' jiractica! administration ol law' in this countiw, we fail down, W’l' fall 
down, for instance, as coiniiari'd with LurojK*, and we fall down as comiiared 
with Lnaland, and I will sa\ lurther that it is — I don’t Ida' to use tlu' w'ord 
dis-craci', hecausi' no oiu' pi'rson or <'aii.si* is r('sponsii)hv Pn- it. but aiiplyiny^ 
It to the whoh' pi'opii' of till' Lniti'd States, as well as to llii' bar, it is a dis- 
grace to the ]K'o]>l(‘ of the I'nilcd Stati's that that is true. Hut if you mi'aii 
for mi' to s.i\ that there are in Uu' sniistani i\(' riih'S of law' any in w'hich lean 
in faNor ol the rich man or person as aa.iinst the ]>oor man in the ajiplication 
of those laws, no, then' is none. 

('oniniissioni'i Linnon I am talking of jH'rsonal iiipiry cases, wiiere, say, 
two men tall in a hole in the stri'el hi'ie, and oni' ol them is a man ampiv 
able to continni' Ilii' suit lor 2r> ^I'ars it ne<essary, hut the otlii'i’ man must 
havi' a sellh'ment immi'diatefN to take (‘are of his family to-morrow'? 

Dr. Lewis, d’hen, ol cour'''e, the man who is under the lU'ci'ssity cif imniedi- 
atel.N set hny, in \ tew of tlu' dela\s ot our courts, is al a tremendous disad- 
vantaici'. That is the disaiU antaye to which I reli'rri'd. 

Actiny ( hairnian fYi' ins rocK'. I'’inall,\, liocior, yoiny hack to your proiiosed 
rc'inedy in ('onni'ctioii wnili this si'condary IxiNcolt, as 1 understand it, thi're 
an.' ihri'e slriki' conditions; that is. thri'i' conditions that we have to detil 
wdh: i'hrst, thi'i-i' is compulsory arbit i .it ion, which you sa,\ you don’t tavor; 
thi'ii comi's the Canadian snsI'uii, wdiicli mi'ans compulsory inM'stiyation, mak- 
iny all stinkes illeyal until tin* Stale h.is )n\('s| lyated ; third, the conditions 
that I'MsI in onr counii\, makiny tlU' striki' leyai undi'r ail circumstances 
so lony as law' and eider is not interleri'd with. N'owy at which point would 
your proposed renu'dy ('liter; that is, tin* remi'dy id’ liaviny some body of 
persons who would lia\e authority to in\estiyate with a \ iew of lU'ternnniny 
whether the ('iiijdoyi'r or tin* worker is unfair in their metiiods? Would that 
enter betore w'oi k ceased or would it I'liler oidy alter work ceased? 

Dr. liEWis. LiiU'r at once it the (*ontro\ei‘‘>y was evistiny and wank had 
not ceased, 

Actiny Chairman Weins'iock, Well, who would ha\e the powei- to take the 
initiatiM'? 

Dr. Lewis, The commission itself, as all administrative bodies would have 
on its own motion, or on tlu* a])plication of elthi'r jiarty. 

Actiny Chaiiman WniNsrocK. Well, nowy pi'iidiny the invest lyat ion W'ould, 
undi'r your idea, the W'orla*rs have the riyht to striki', and would the em- 
idoyers have the riydit to lock out? 

Dr. Lewis. My thouydit is yes; but if they did tlial then the weapon of the 
secondary boycott on the one side w'ould be a wea]>on which could not be 
used. 

Actiny Chairman Weinsi'ik'k. That is, pendiny the iini'st lyalion the secondary 
boycott would not be permit t('d? 

Dr. Lewis. If, for instance, a strike had taken place pendiny the investi- 
yation, then unquestionably the secondary boyi'ott, under any circumstanci'S, 
should not be allowed. 
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Aclin^' Cliainnan Weinstock. I s('(\ Put, if a strike bad not taken place, 
this proi)osed Ixxly made its invc'slif^atlons ami fonml, for example, that the 
employer was unreasonably unfair in bis position, tbmi this body would have 
the powiM- 1o jiermit the use of tin* secomlary boycott? 

Dr. Lewis. Subject to the ajipeal to the court. I think you have alwa> s 
^'ol to remi'inber that last seiitenee in any proposal. In other words, it is 
mwi'r wis(‘, irr('S]HS‘l ive entirelv of wbetber it is constitutional, it is iieviM* 
wise to EdNo arbitrary unappealed iiower to an administrative body. 

Mr. P.i'siEK. Now, just wliat lorm would this tak<>? In \our statement >011 
say that wlaai oni' side or the ollau’ lias been jtuilty of social iiijustiee that 
this administralJM' bod> can disMare that iierson or association anilty of a 
social injnslicix Now, iuiMiiji: i^^ottmi to that point, tbi'ii, w'ould their report 
or tlu'ir tnidinit be bindin.e; ui'on the courts, or would the courts still have tlu' 
jiower to riw Hwv thi'ir lindiiiirsV 

Dr. Lewis. In that case tlu' onlinary administrativi' solution of the question 
which you siprai'sl, or lec,al solution is this; The luuliic^^s of (act. puri' tindin!.ts 
of fact', should b<‘ conclusive, but the eoiu'lusions drawn. whetlH'r the action 
is unt.iir or not, shouhl be subject to appiail. 

Mr. lU'siEK. .lust in the cas(' as in any ordinary relenuice by court? 

Dr. Lewes. Well, that is not alwa>s true, any reteriuice by court, but what 
I iiu'aii I think is ch'ar to .\ou. 

Mr. P.rsiEK. Doctor, would you create^ a crime or a tort of unsocial conduct? 

Dr. Lewis. No. 

Mr. P.rsiEK. How W'otihl the seluMue work out? Would it nim-ely he that 
th(^ court would fad to ri'sirain the us<‘ of tlu* secondary boycott, or w'ould 
it be declansl that that lx* )x‘rmii(ed? 

Dr. la, WES. 1 think the former At any rate, no moi'e n(*w’ crinu's. W'e 
don't sidlle .social jirobh'ins by increasiie^ tlu* number of crimes or inittiiiE' 
ix'ople in jail, d'lu* thiiiit thai wi* an* after is, is the practical end. Permit 
without h'aal n*straint tlu* s(*condary Ixweott in ci‘rtain cases, but only in <-as(*s 
where tlu* mtion has been essi'iitially unfair on the side ot the employi'r. 

Mr. P.isii'K Here is what 1 am tr\iny to eo'I at. \our administratne boi'y 
declari's that the attitude of the emplover is nntair? 

Dr. Ia:wis. Yes. 

Mr. PrsiMC. llaviiiE' deehii'ed that, then the other iiarty can deelare a 
secondary hoycoll. Now, does tliat imnuxhati'l.N hecmiu* law! id. tlu* secondary 
boyi'ott. oi* would it havi* to he testeil hy tlu* com Is? 

Dr. Liaves. It wauild llu'ii ha\e to lx* l(*s((‘d d'lie ('oiirls would he tlu' o)il\ 
body to ri'strain the si'eoudary ho\(‘ott when the apjihealmn lor the restraint 
(d’ the secondary boycott came ix'tore tlu* courts, as it eeiiu'S h(*f(»re the 
eonris to-day, and liu* emirts, in view ol the d(*t(‘rmimmon of tlu* eoimmssion, 
If \ou choose so to call it, would refnsi* to .so n*strain. I think in that you 
SCI* the inachini'ry, the j;eneral natiin* of tlu* maehiiu*ry, which 1 have in view'. 

.Mr. Pi sii K. .vVe llu'i'e any i>ra<-li(al dilheull les, 1 mean anv h'^ad dillieulth'S, 
eoiistdidionnl or olherwisi*. ihat stand in tlu* way of a commission of this kin 1, 
or an adminisIratiM* Ixxly of tins kind? 

Dr. Lewis. In reply to (hat question I will say that no lawyer wdio for 
a moment cares aiiNlhin!:: for his reputation as such, (*an take the position 
that Somebody won’t lind const it ut lonal ohjoclmns. Wo livi* undor a WTilten 
constitutional s_\,steni, and tlu* juau'tical ri'snlt ol ihat is that almost any propo- 
sition sonielxxly may raisi* a constitutional ohiection to. If you uski'd me 
whether 1 Ix'lieved that sneli ohji'ctions that iniEdit he made would in the lon^' 
I'lin pi’ON'C siU'cessfiil ohjeciions, no; t don I think so. 

Hommissioner O’DoxM’EI. Havi* yon written somethinfi: on this subject wddeh 
you lune just been discussinj^ this morninj;? 

Dr. Lew'is. No; 1 ha\e not, except Ihat 1 have made in a general wmy an 
addre.ss which covers somewhat the same groiiiul. 

fvOinniissioiier ()’(\in>eei,. Is th(*r(* something in print which ymi could fui- 
nish? 

Dr. I.EWTS. I should be v(‘ry glad lo reduce to w'riliiig substantially tlu* 
tbonglit which I have expressed this morning. Indeed, f would have done so 
before, but I have been aw'ay from the city, and only this morning at 9 o’clock 
did I reali'/.e the exact nature of what you wished me to say. 

Coinmissioiu'r (>'(\)NNElj,. Have you written anything on the question of in- 
junctions, Prof(*ssor? 

Dr. Lewis, Vos, I have written on injunctions and labor disputes and things 
of that sort. 
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Comiiiissioner O’Connell. We will be i^lad to have you lilo witli us anythin;; 
you have. 

Dr. Lewis. Well, I will he very plaU to lih* anythin;; that wouhl occur to ni<\ 
on loolvinj; over, that wouhl ho useful. 

C^oinnhssioner O’Connell. It* you will, i»lease. 

(Articles by Dr. Lewis of the following titli'S were later submitted: “A pro- 
test against adininistiTing criminal law by inJuiuMion, — the Debs ( as(\” ajipear- 
iiig in the American Law" Register and Ueviiwv, December, IStU ; “ Strilo's and 
courts of ('(piity,” ill tlu“ American Law" Register, .lanuary, 181)8; “ Sonu' heading 
Lnglisli cas(‘S on trade and hilior disputes,’’ in the American Law 
March, R)()d ; “ Lnglish (‘uses on the restraint of libel by injunction since the 
Supreme (’onrt judicature act, 1S78,” in the American laiw Register, .lime, 
11)03; “’The mod(‘rn American (“uses arising out of trade and labor (Imputes,” in 
Amm-ican I.aw" Register, August, ll)d.">; ‘‘Should The motive of the delendant 
allect the (jiK'st'oii of his liability? — the answer of one <Tass of trmh' and labor 
cases,” in (’olumbia L.iw- itevawv, Fi^briiaiy, 11)()d; ‘‘The closi'd markt't, the 
anion shot), and the <*ommoii law,” in Harvard Taiw Review", April, RM)"); ‘‘In- 
junctions against nuisanc(\s and (he rule nHpiiring (h(‘ plaintitf to estabiisli his 
right at law-,” m University ot Pmuisj Ivania Law" Riwiew and Amc'ncan Law 
R(*gister, May. 11H)8 ) 

ComimsMoma* t )'(_'()n m.ll. I'liat is all for > on. Doctor; thanlc ^ou M'ry much. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN WANAMAKER. 

Vv. I’rsiEK. .Ml". A anamakm*, will \ou pleasi' slate \our e:\p('rience as an 
('inidoym" ot labor, timt is, as a pri\al(^ indnidiial, and aptiroximately tiu' num- 
lu'r of p(a>i)le > on ha\e had working lor >ou as a private individual, and also 
wIkmi you wer(* Poslimister (h'ma’al? 

Mr. WvNVMVKEiL I think that the numbm* at tlu^ pri'sent time' — in ITiihnhd* 
jthia, >011 mean? 

Mr. lUasiEK. Yes. 

.Mr. \MAKKiL Is about (>,000. It risi's later in lh«' yi^ar to about 7,S()0 in 
Philadi'lpliia. In tla' i‘ost Othci' D("]>artm('nt it us(m 1 to be said that we had 
'100. OdO emi)loy(S's, but 1 think it was mwaa* ovm- ,300,000. 

Mr. ItrsiisK. As an ('inplo.ver of labor, Mr. Wanamaki'r, in such large nmnbi'rs, 

1 siijiiH), “ it is i"(‘asonable to assunu' that >ou have mad(' (piite a study of tlu^ 
r(‘!ations icdwi'en ('m])lo\er and miRiloyi'es? 

Mr, M’vnvmanku. I think 1 hav(\ 

Mr. P>rsiKTC. And Mr. M’ananiakm*, hav(‘ >ou forim'd any o]»inlons as to the 
advisability or the desiraliility of the organization of em])loye('s? First, lak(‘ 
n in the iirivate service. You may be seated, unh*ss >ou preb'r to stand during 
1 his (‘vamination. 

Mr. WvNAMAE'Ku. WliatevT'r your pleasiiri' is. 

.Mr. PiTsiKK. It is your iihaisun' we are coimulting I will rtgx'at the qmmtion. 
Have you formed any o])inion as to (he desirability or advisability of the organi- 
zation of mnployi'es in di'nling with the enijilover coll(*ct iv elv V 

Mr. Wana.mvkeil i’erhaps I will t(‘el a litth' tia'cr addri'ssing the commission 
if f stand. ' It siHuns a littU' more resjieclful. I am glad that 1 have not beim 
Mibixemu'd to come and have voluntiauaal to come and fei'l v(‘ry anxious to assist 
.vou in getting any Information that I can either give myself or enable others to 
contribute. 1 have only an experience, and 1 am not a lawyi'r, and if you 
would lik(‘ me to 

(’ommissioner C’Connkll. W(‘ will he very glad to have you go into it in 
vonr own way; take your own tinu', and tell us .something about your husines« 
and liow you deal as employer with the emjiloyee, and to laxjeive any suggestions 
>oti may have to make. 

Mr. Wanamakek. If I had my own way. Brother Commissioner, I vv"onld 
invite >oii to taki* breakfast with me to-morrow morning at 8 o'clock, in my own 
little room in the business, and to stay all day, if yon would; and 1 vv'oiild give 
you a good Innclamn and a good dinner, and turn everything loose to you and 
make everybody free and give you the history of the actual operation of such 
an establishment. 

It is a private concern. It is not, in tlie sense that iny friend tlie dean lias 
Ju.st now said, a department store; for vve haven’t any ill-paid iieople, which I 
think vve can prove to .von; and it never has bc'cii true, and I do not think it is 
true of any well-eonducted store that there are no .seats for the people to sit 
38819°--S. Doc. 415, G4-i— vol 3 40 
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<lown if llioy want to. Tiiese afe slanders ii])ori tliesf3 stores. And T 

lliiiik i( worth while to contradict it in the most positive way thsit such things 
do not exist in any large, w'cl I -regulated establishiuent. 

The conc(u*n is not connected with any of these organizations of which you 
hav(‘ lUMMi spcsiking this morning. From its beginning it insisted upon non- 
nuunhersliip, either in New York or in I'liiladelphia. In one word, it is a great 
family. It liegan in a v<u*y little way. TTiere Isn't any corporation that any- 
lM)dy has any ownership in exceiit myself. There is no stock that has been left 
by grandfatlier, unfortunately, as my friend s(*ems to think, that it was a mis- 
fortune to Jiave bonds that they had not earned tliemselves. 

Acting (thairnian VVkjxstock. May I be pm-mitted to exiilain that the purpose 
of this commission is not to investigate the comlitions in any one particular 
business. We are dealing with the general buslnes.s. 

IVIr. W'ANAii \KKK. I umh'rstaml you i)erf(Mtly. and I want to meet it exaclly 
in that way. And tluTe isn’t any <iu<‘stion. that you can ask that I will not try 
to answer and give you all the facts. I felt that, as the owner of the business 
and cognizant of it from the iM'ginning of it to tlie mid, p('rha]is I could not 
furnish you with the details, so I brought two of the boys; one of them has 
b(vn wdth me to years and the other lor 31) years; oru* is tlu* jirineipul manager 
and the other is an assistant manag(*r, and they are perfectly familiar with 
almost every detail, 

Now^ it seems j)roper for me to answer the question that has heiui addressed 
to me. gnaitly tavor the organizations of our own people. 1 think, pm'- 

hajis, at the ])r('s(‘nt tinu', then' are at h'ast 10 organizations. There were 
two furdameiital principals in the organizing of the biisiiu'ss, Mr. Chairman. 

( )no was that we ha<l a relation to e\er\one that we einplo\('d tiiat was not 
fulfilled by the simple paying of ilu' salary that was agreed upon; that \ve were* 
spi'iiding our lives togetlier. and it was our duty to increase the value of our 
jieople to us and also to themselves by educ.ation. So that from tiie vi'ry be- 
giuidng of the business, not in a very promiiu'iit way, but certainly for the 
last IS or 20 yi'ars in (pub' an iniportaiil way, wi* havi' organizisl schools in 
which all the younger people, sometimes to the number of 7(M), are part of the 
time evi'ry day at work for theiust'lves as well us for me in tii(' schools, re- 
c(*lving tlie salary just the same as if they were in the otiices or beliiiul tlie 
counter. So that we do favor these organizations. Does that answer your 
(luestion? 

Acting Cliairman AVkixsi'oi'k. Yes. Now, when you say, Mr. Wauamaker, 
that you favor organizations, are we to under^taml hy that tluU you taver 
collective ba rga i n i n g V 

Mr. WAXAMAKkR. Colh'ctive bargaining? I «h)u‘t fim<e understand. I would 
1 h‘ very glad 

Aiding Chiairninn Wkixstock (interrupting) Mc'll. ;\ou know tliere an' two 
dislinclivi' iiK'tbods of tlu' emplo^ver ih'aling with tlu' employee — one known as 
the individual bargaining, where the eiiqilover makes the bargaining witli each 
individual separately; and then there is the method generally known as col- 
lective bargaining, where the enqdoyer deals witli his employees collectively. 

IMr. WvNAMAKKK, W c (leal with everyoiu' indivUluaily. 

Commissioner O't’oxxELr. Now, Mr. Wauamaker, we had the pleasure of the 
pi'csence of your geneial managi'r of your New York store before us w'eek bi'- 
fore last in N(wv York City and had some v( ry valuaiile information from him, 
YVluit wx* would like to get fnuu yon tins morning or from tliose whom you have 
wuth you, or later, if you may not lie in ])osiliori to siqiply it just now, is some- 
thing as to tlie wages pai»l, the age of the (‘iuplo.V('es, and particularly the mkiimiim 
age for the employment of girls, the hours of employment, and the conditions 
under whicli they are ernplcLved, and those things that go to show their every- 
day life in your stort', and how tlu'y can live after tlu'y leave your store. If you 
have an organization of employees in the store — a sick organization, or a beno- 
licial organization, or somethimg of that kind in the store organized among 
the employees themselves, under what conditions i.s tliat operated, and whether 
oiierated entirely liy the empioy(*es or hy the John Wauamaker tinn, or whether 
the finn has something to do with that. 

Mr. Wanamakek. I sliould lie very glad to give you the facts. At the lie- 
ginning of the business, the systems were very different. It has been 56 years 
ago; and when there was sickness or trouble or accident, the general plan was 
tliat the people were sympathetic and made subscriptions, and heli>ed those 
pefiple who were unfortunate. J^here came a day when I personally dlsmis.sed 
every employee that we had — every one — and reengaged them on a different 
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basis?, l)elioving that the collections from sympathetic friends put an employw^ in 
an unfair position. And every one si};ned an application to lieeome enaa^ed on 
the basis of an insuraniHi ass<K*iation of small contributions, wliicli were to be 
taken from their salaries, and kept only as the treasiina* ol the ai'count ; and 
tlie association was to \w iimler the control of the emiiloyees eh'cted by them 
annualiy, and with a secretary, and to avoid tlie exiieiise, I i>aid for that myself. 

That assoeiation was the tirst of its kind. It lias lieen eiiinuMitly snccessUil. 
I (“an not state how miK'h money inis j^one out, hut not less tinin :j;d(K),0<K) that 
tliey liave hepied tiimnselves : in my mind it is .i;7(K),0t)0. If I had it all to do 
over a;'ain, I donT think I could do it any other way. It is s(‘l ^respecting. 

(NunmissioiH'r Is ni(“ml)<M’ship in that compulsory? 

Mr. Wanamakf:k. Not at all. Nobody is compelb-d to lie (nn[)l()y«‘d : but if li«' 
wants to be em])loyed, he has got to meet tlie conditions, and one ot them to 
begin viili, is tlie condilion that Ix'fore lh(*y can b(“ emiiloyed, they are ]>ut on 
nn eligible list, and Ix'fore they are emplo.\ed — aftt^r tlaw art* on tliat list, tiioy 
have to pass a medical examination as to lH‘:illh and as to Illness for the work. 
Of C()urs(% we can not put e^er.^body that applies for employment on an eligible 
list; but from the eligible list tbe persons art* ajipointed. Now, as to Avbotlier 
they sliall come in, it is a matter of salary winch tb(\v must ngret* to llit'in- 
selv(*s, and, it is a matter of nu*eting the conditions. 

Ooniinissioiier 0’(^>nm-:il. Hut employni(*nt in your slort* makes it compul- 
sory that they shall also belong to this beneficial association''’ 

Mr. Wana:«iaki:h. Not more than I feel that tliere Is a eoinpulsion for me to 
einiiloy any particular ])erson. It is an cipial thing. 

(’-onimissioiu*!' ()'( 'os V(*s, <‘(*ttainl\ ; but (*ni])Io\ inent in your ston* means 

menibi'i’sluf), iiolh in your ston* and in this association? 

Mr. Wanwmakkk. Tlu'y must nie(‘t that as any otii(‘r ('ondillon. 

Commissioner O'Connki.i. Now, if a ebu’k in >oiir slore, who has been em- 
yiloyed by you 10 years, and who has b(*en a member of Ibis association and, 
])(M’chance. has not Ix'en sick, or wanted an> thing out of it. leaves your store, of 
Ills own volition, or is disnnss(*d for some iinlore.sia*!! tiling, does ho or she for- 
feit all moneys that liave been pjiid into tlie association? 

Mr. Waxam \KKH. Wliy his (‘inplo.Mucnt iiiakiN Inni a partiu'r in an organi- 
zation that givi'S to liim, iiiuU'r certain (Conditions, what la* (muld not g(*t other- 
wise. ddiat IS a ]>artnorship that wi* enter into. I do not ow’e Idiii anything. 

(VmvmissioiK'r O'Con nkli,. \Vh(*n the employment, th(*n, or the parinershi]) Is 
S(‘\ere(l, +lie partiu'rslii]) is sev(U-ed in the assoeiation? 

I\Ir. ' XAMAKKu. ('(‘riainly it is. Hut th(*nc is (*very inducement for a i>er- 
son to stay. First of all, w'o have a mom'y value in every one that lias been edu- 
<'.il(‘d by us. We jiay 1(*acb(*i“s — tli(*re are ‘2S tea(‘bers, I tliink, at the pr(*sent 
tlriK', in our selawils. They lia\e every advantage, ami wia'U they gradnati* in 
tlu'ir clnss(‘s, tlieri* is an antomati(c Increasi* In salaries for many of 1li(‘m, be- 
cause they ba\(* learm'd something which inak('s th(*in lietter (“arners, and tlu*y 
havi* besides that — to put It in whib* it is in my mind, for I shall not tiiink of it 
again, perhaps — wliib^ tlu*r<‘ has be(Mi no U'gal obligation uiion ns, wa* biiM* from 
tbe bicgiuning, wda'ii people have for some ri'asoii of failing liealth, or by reason 
of particularly good service, or from agi*, wo bn\e a retiring of those i)eo]»l(* at 
half pay. At tin* inesent time, it would take .$‘J,U(K),(WK) in gold to pay tliat 
annual charge to these p(cople who lK*long to our family, whom we an* trying to 
educate t«» lx* more valuable* to ns all tlx* finx*, and inore* \aluabl(* to tbemselv(*s. 

Commissioner O’CoMNKun. Suiuiosing, Mr. W;uia maker, that tliere is a 
general stagnation of busmt'ss and it nxiuin's a large n*dnetb)n of your forc’c, 
then, what bec()ni(*s of the ]nt(*r(*st oi tboso w Im are laid off in lliis association? 

Mr. Wanamakek. We have gone through a number of periods like that. 
We never lay aiiNone off on account of the .stagnation of busitx'ss. 

tVmimi.ssioner O’CoxrvELL. 1 suppose the asso(‘iation lias a r(*gular constitu- 
tion, printed by-laws of some kind, and regulations? 

IMr. Wanvmakek. W'liich one? 

(Vimmkssioner O’Connkei.. This organization of the employees in the store? 

Mr. Wanamakek. Tlwre are several organizations, and I liave only spok(*n 
of one of them. First, you would like, perliaps, to see the form of application 
that they have. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We wmuld like to have you file with us the con- 
stitution and all printed matter covering that organization. 

(Tin* con.stitution of the Wbinamaker Mutual Insuranci* Association ot 
Philadelphia and the various blank forms, etc., were submitted in printed 
form. ) 
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Mr. Wana^iakkr. Wo are very en;;or to improve the coiHlitions of the work- 
iri;^ ])eople. I should be u\^ fully sorry if we had to follow under the con- 
ditions as related this inorniuK about the Fall River people. 

Our idea is that wages take the course of commerc(\ and flow like the 
riv('rs How — if there ar(‘ natural causes. One person with five children might 
be just as good looking as anotluT p(‘rson with fen, or one with but one, or 
none. It is what the man is and what he can produce, and the kind of a 
,syst<'in that I have alN\a\s beli(A(‘d in and worked for, ISIr. Chairman, which 
I* will be so happy if ^ou ha\e (‘ven an hour 1o spend 

(Vunmissioner O’CoxNhi.L (interposing). We may get there before we get 
away. 

IMr. Wanamakkr. I hope* you will. I believe we can emancipate people from 
tlie sevi'rity of working life by ('dueating them — making them ^\ortll more. 

Tho.S(‘ peo])h‘ at Fall Rivit have no business to be tlu're w’hen there are so 
many pi'ople wanted in tlie West. AVhy doi'sn’t the Seeretary of Commerce pul 
j)eoi)*le where they belong? Why shall W'e count everything on the basis of 
this gri'at po])iilation that is coming across the sea and that is wairking Sun- 
days, w'e(>k days, and nights, and working for nothing, making up these low 
rail's of wages? 1 lH‘lie\e we want all the pi'ople we can g(‘t in tliis country; 
but it is a very diflicult piece ol work that you gentlemen have in hand. I 
sympathize with jou, and want to lu'lp >ou. Tlu'ri' is no other country that 
has goiK' alK'ad so fast, and that has as many conditions in it to regulate. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. Mr. Wanamaker, if you cun say. how’ many people 
do you ('iiiploy — about 7,(MK)? 

Mr. \Vanam\kkr. Yes, sir. 

(Vunmissioner OV.Mnnet r. What jicremitage of that 7 (H)O au' banah'? 

i\[r. Wana.makkk. 1 couldirt ghe >ou that exact 1\ ; but then' is a man here 
W'lio can. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Appro\imat('ly, (id and Id, or 70 and 3d? 

Mr. Wanaaiakek. 1 should say about (>d and 4d. 

Commissioner O’Connell. About dd and 4d'^ 

Mr. W\NwiAKER V<“s, sir; but >ou eaii gi't it exactly. 

Coiiimlssioiu'r 0’(V)nnei l. That is ni'ar I'uougli for the sake of argument. 
Have you a minimum waige for feniah' lahonTs? 

Mr. Wanamaker. Fiifortunately, wa* ha\e. 

(’ommissiom'r OVVinnell. What is that minimum wage? 

Mr. W\NXMAKEii. Unfortunately, i( is ,'f8. 

Commissioner O’Connell. For sales womi'ii? 

Mr. Wanamaker. Yes, sir; .$7 lor tiu' p(M»itl(‘ who conii' la at night and do 
the seruhbing. 

(Vunmissioner O’Connell. Are .wuir ch'rks lerpiinHl at any lime to w'ork 
overtime — ovi'r tin' regular tiiiH'? 

Mr. Wana.m\ker. No; c'xci'pt by some accident. 

Commissioner 0'(^onneii>. And if tlicy I'o are they eorni-i'nsated extra for 
that? 

Mr. Wanaaiaker. I am not sure that I can answer that di'liiiitcly. In in- 
stances tlK'.v are, but it is simpl> — wi' try to make up to tlie employees any- 
thing that they do in overwork either one way or another. 

CommissioiK'r 0 ’(V)nnell. Have you a minimum wage for the employment 
of girls or boys? 

Mr. Wanamaker. T am not sure 

Commissioner O’Connell (intei'iiosing) . Sucii as cash girls or those wdio run 
around? 

I\Ir. Wanamaker. We haven’t cash girls. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who are not salesladies? 

Mr. Wanamaker. We have only people w’lio are messengers, and they are over 
the age that the law fixes. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. That is 14 in this State? 

Mr. AVanamakeb. Yes, sir; 14. Then they are in positions of education, to be 
put forward. 

(Commissioner O’Connei.l. They attend scliool ('ac-h day in the store? 

Mr. Wanamaker. Tlu'y do. 

Commissioner ()’(A)nnell. How many hours a day? 

Mr. Wanamaker. Well, it is graduated by the particular classes; some of 
them longer than others. The young men, of course, have more time. 

Commissioner O’CJonnell. Is your school system under the direction of the 
city schools? 
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iMr. Wanamaker. No, sir. 

Ooiriiiiissioner O’Coxisell. Undor your direction? 

Mr. Wanamaker. Under our own direction. We \NOuld be very ^lad to have 
it, it’ it could be done practically 

Commissioner O Connei.e (interruptinj;). What are the working hours of the 
stoi-e? 

Mr. Wanamaker, They start at 8 o’clock in the morninj,?, and at this time of* 
the year they close at 5. Saturdays — afternoons — a little later. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How much for luncheon? 

IMr. Wan \MAKF.R. One hour. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are thcTe recreation f^rounds on top of the buihlin<jc, 
or some place in the buildinjj:? 

I\Ir. Wanamaj^ek. Tlu're are none. 

Commissioner O’Connkli.. Is thore any time given to be otT the tloor in the 
forenoon or afternoon; say lo minutes or sudi time? 

IMr. Wanamaker. Tlu're is great freedom in regard to that. 

Commissioner O’Connfi.l. Tla're is no stated hour? 

Mr. Wanamaker. No, sir; simply ^^e want to — some may want to be away 
:i great deal and some not at all. If th(‘y wer(* not watcluMl they would hurt 
thems(‘Ives. They wouhl become less usidul — los<‘ their i)lac(‘S. 

C(unmissioner O’Connell. You say y<*u hav(‘ some sort of a i)(‘nsion system? 

IMr. Wvnam\ker. 'W’e retiri' people at half i)ay. 

Uommlssioner O'Connell. Ibov long must th(‘y Ix^ emi)loye(l to be entitled to 
that? 

Mr. Wanam \keu. W(‘ have no iron-lxnind regulation about that. We find a 
man has gone away to California to get hix lu^alth and fails, comes liack and 
goi's to woi’k, aial fails again; we think it is about time to jait him on. At least 
lialC of the jicople ar(‘ put on the retired roll against their own will. 

Commissioner O'Connkli.. Is that decided by a board in your tirin, or by 
yourself? 

Mr. Wan\makeh. Decided by m\s(df, with conference with our important 
[leople who have grown uii to be managers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then tlua'C is no particular time of service re- 
quired to be entithxl to that ; it is juin^ly a matter of your lilierality, in a 

stmsi'V 

I\Ir. \N\ 5 krAKEU. No, sir; it is not tru<\ because it ciaues as a part of the 
s.vstem. A'e f(H'l that }>(M)I)1(‘ mIio ha\e Ixxai faithful and whose records we 
have, thai s\e ow(' sonudliing to them wher(‘ no liability really exists. 

Commissioner O’Conneil. IMr. \\'anamak(T, theri‘ is one of the things that 
affects the people g(‘nerally, and oiu^ which this commission is trying to seek 
out; it is just a question of the relations of the enqiloyee with the employer. 

What method have you in your store in case of a discharge of a clerk by a 
tloorwadker or some one o\i'r luu*? A\'hat redress <lo(‘S she have if .she is un- 
justly discluirged? Who do(‘S she go to, or what methods are there in the store 
for the adjusting of the grnwances of the imli\nlual (*mploy<v? 

^Ir. WAN NAtAKKK. Well, I aiii so much ohhT than yourself 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). I don't know’. 

Mr. Wanamaker. That I hav«‘ spent mys(‘lf stiulying all those questions. I 
w’ish to say to you the worst thing that could happmi in my business would be 
for people to be in a position where they w’ould (uideavor in any way to malo' 
public their own faults. No jierson can los<‘ their place in the store. It is a 
fixed fact that we do not allow anyone to come in and go between a young man 
and ids oiiportiiiiity or a woman and her opportunity. It does not occur oii(*c 
in 10 years that there is a case that wo can not till from our own p(‘OT)lc. Tlicse 
people w’ho have come here w’ere bo.\s — one wais my othce boy — climliing up, 
climbing up, and when there are changes in the store it is for some fault like 
collusion—steallng. But there is a great mistake in the public mind about the 
morality of those people in the store. They couhl not do the work if they ’were 
dishonest people — looseness of haliit and all that sort of thing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. IMr. Wanamaker, I do not mean to convoy the 
impression that those things occur in your store every day or every wtH'k or 
every month, but there must he some time that a clerk in your store is dis- 
charged for some cause or another; it seems almost impossible that it should 
not occur, even in a .store wliere such management as your own exists. In 
case a clerk is discharged, how does she proceed in >our store, or is there any 
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niotliod In your storo wlioro she cun proceed to correct un injustice if she feels 
one has been done her? 

Mr. VVanamakkk. 1 iiave been there every day, with very few holiday trips 
ni>road, and tliose peojiie know tliat niy door is ojien to Ihem, and it ^tenerally 
conies lo me. They know tliat just as well as they know their A, B, C’s; it 
(‘oines by letter, it comes from M»me minister, that .somelhim^ has Ix'en done; 
it comes from a priest wlio l)rin;j:s back some money tliat has come into his 
liands. We are siin^ to pd it. You are exactly rij^lit. There are tilings a 
man <loes not understand. Sometimes it is very important that you make him 
f(‘el ri^iht and tliat jusjici^ has lieen doin'. It would lie a most intolerable place 
to live where a dozen people could j;et together and say all these things that 
have been jiresc'ntial to us are not true. It would be like living in hell if 
peojile could say they lie about lliis thing and that, or tliat they have not 
been fairly treated. 

Acting Chairman Weinstot'K. The hour of ailjournment has come, Mr. 
Wanamaker. May I ask you to l>e back at 2 again? 

Mr. M'vswfAKEU. Could it be to-morrow? I luive been here all morning. 

Acting (Miairman Weinstock. If it suits your conviMiience. 

CommlssioiuT C’( ’on a ei i.. To-morrow, could you have some one gi't sonu' 
figures as to ihe number of your employees, male and femah'? 

(The data refernsl to was lati'r submittcsl in printed form.) 

Mr. W'anamakeu. Anything, if you will t(dl me what it is. 

< ’ommlssioner O’Connei l. Mr. ibisiek will give you that. 

Actinu Chairman Weinstock. May look for >ou at K> o’clock to-morrow 
morning t 

Mr. Wanamakkk. At 10 rfclock. T will 1 m‘ \ery glad to come evis-y morning. 
If you like. 

(Thereupon, at 12.20 o’clis k, a ri'cess was taken until 2 o'chx'k p. m.) 

\FTEUNOO\ SESSION — 2 o’ci.OCK i\ Jvl . 

r’omraission (‘ailed to order, Acting (’halrmnn Weinstock presiding, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MORRIS LLEWELLYN COOKE. 

Air. Besikk. Mr. Cook(‘, for tin* purposi's of the n'cord, jileasi' state your name 
and present occupation. 

Mr. Cooke. Morris T.. f’ooke, consulting engineer, and pr«‘sent dinador of 
public works, of Philadelphia. 

Air. Btr.siicK. Had you followed Ihe profi'ssion of consulting (uigineer prior 
to tfiking your presi'ut puhli(‘ r><>^ition? 

Air. C( 30 KE. Y'es, sir. 

Air Bt'siEK, ^^'hat lines of work IniA*' you IxX'U in, Air. Cooke, as consulting 
cngiruHT? 

Air. (Moke. In inatter.s of nianagiunent? 

Air. Brsii'K. In wliat industrii's particularly? 

Mr. (’ooKE. Especially in Ihe printing industry — not, however, any particnlar 
industry. I have liappened to have spent a good deal of time in the printing 
industry. 

All'. Bttsiek. Any particular large concerns that you have worked for as 
consulting engineer? 

Mr. Cooke. A'es, .sir. 

Air. Busier. What ones? 

Air. Cooke. I prefer not to give the list, because 

Air. Busiek. Yi^ry well. In your work. Mr. (^ooke, you have formed opinions 
upon various subjects, such as the manifestations of unemiiloymi'nt, tlie bonus 
.system, and al.so the relation of organized labor and collective bargaining to 
the (unployer. What, in your opinion, is tlie effect of sch'ntific managmnent, 
first, defining yonr id(‘a of scientific management to the problem of relations 
between employer and einployiv, 

Air. Cooke. Alay I have tlie privilege of standing? 

Acting (^hairirian Wein.stouk. You may. 

Air. Cooke. I tldiik better on my fc'et. I imagine from the invitation you 
gave me in Washington that it wa.s on scientific management that you wanted 
my opinion, and I have to plead guilty to knowing very little about it. 

On the cover of one of Air. John AlitcheH’s hooks there is this quotation from 
(’arlyl(‘; “This tliat tliey call organization of labor is the universally vital 
problem of the world.” 
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Now, I think that that summarizoa my intoreat in srlontitio inarui;;omont, ho- 
caiiso I hoin've that tlirouj^h scientilio iminaj^oinent wo aro ^oin^ to j^(‘t nioro of 
what Mr. Carlyle had in mind by orf?anization than by any other system of 
philosophy or !.;ronpins of moehanisins that I know anything; about. 

Now, this orK^anlzatioii has ^ot to be ettieiont an<l seientitic*. 11 has ^rot to be 
(leiiKxTatic ; that is, whore ov(‘ry party to it has a fair share in its oonduct. It 
has ^mt to bo Imilt out of cooperation and not out of .strife and 10*^4. Put it 
seems to me almost of main im[>ortance that it must be so con(*ei\ed ns to afford 
a basis for an everexiiandin^ idealism. 

Now, scientific nianaj^emeiit, as you gentlemen know lietter than I do, is a 
pretty big suliject ; and I am ^;()in;j: to take the liberty of ri'ferrlnjLt to an article 
of mine, a paiier called “ Tiie spirit ami social slcjnitlcance of seientitic mana^;e- 
mciit,” printed in the Journal of I'olilical Kcomnuy, June, IblJ, which covers my 
j^eiK'ral views on that parlicnlar iihase of s<-ien1ific management. That is what 
sclent die manaseincnt, as I see it, is to do for the individual and for sixdety. 

(T1h‘ paiHT referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1, Witness Cooke,” dated 
June 22, 1914. 

Cooke Exhibit No. 1, “The spirit ami social si^Miiticancc of scientihe inan- 
ata'ineiit,” by Morns L. Cook»\ from the Journal of PoIiti(*al Economy, Vol. 
XXI, No. G, June, 191J, was snhmitt(‘d in printed form.) 

til the time that you enre to give me this afternoon I would like to say a few 
things about the I’elation of seientifie management to the problem of unemploy- 
ment. I have covered that in a popular way in a paper, taking np about a 
column, and yirintiMl in the Philadidphla Sumlay morning papers of May 10, 
and with your permission I will give that. 

(The paper yiroduced was inarke<l “ Exhibit No. 2. Witness Cooke,” dated 
June 22, 1914. 

t^(‘e Cooke Exhibit No. 2.) 

Now I want to s]><‘ak from llu‘ nali<mal viewpoint, and not from that of any 
business, or even of any sinirl(‘ indnsiry. 1 am referring, not so much to un- 
emplo.vmeiil as to the in(ermittan<‘e of (‘m])loynient — ratlu^r to those widespread 
elmnges and conditions which affect the total number of men employed. I am 
nd'erring to a luatler of induslrial adjustment, winch to my way of tldnkiiig, 
and to our way of thinking, is yiossihlc, rather than to the fighting of industrial 
deiiressioii and induslrial catastroplies of one kind and another, which an? 
beyond our powi'f to minimize. 

Just n. give a few examples, Ibe census records show’ that 119 per cent of (he 
male W’orkers w(‘re out of work in 1910 from four to .six months. 

I hav(* a lett(T li(‘n> frein Miss Van Kh‘ck, who is conducting an investigation 
into the work of (lie Italian (lower girls in N\wv York, representing a comniittei? 
of the llnssi'll Sage Eeundation. I will he veu-y glad to give yon a copy of tlie 
h'tter in which she takes up one ease after another, the first one being* Hose, a 
tlowi'i’ maka'f, showing (la' conditions weeks at a lime having no work wIk'Ii s1u‘ 
lu't'ded if most, and having it w’lthout ri'gard to the normal labor demand of 
Iier own etllciency or iiiedicieia'y. 

(Tlie letter was marked “Cooke Exhibit No, ‘I,” June 22, 1914. 

Sec Cooke Exiiiiiit No. 3.) 

I also want to leave witli you a page out of Miss Van Kleck’s book entitled 
“Women ill the iioookbindlng trade,” w'hieh gives the scheduh' of ndver- 
tlsements, wiiich a]>]>eared in the New York World from July 1, UK)8, to June 
39, 1909, a ])(‘riod of one year, in which those* concerns in Now’ York (Mty 
advertised for 1,0()4 peojde. Especially inb'resting is the fact tliat tliey nii- 
viM’tised for 2G forew'oiia'n. I ilari* say that during tlmt entire peruMl there 
was not a single advertisement plained by any concern that w’as ope'rating 
under anything approximating seientitic nianag(*ment, and I am cpilte sure 
that during the entire period, and throughout the entire county, no concern 
operating under seientitic management advertisial for eitlier a forew’orrian 
or foreman. I sent ilown on Frhlay and had the schedule copied of employees 
wanted, in front of a large clothing concern on South Eroad Street. I have 
been interested from time to time, in jiassing there, In .seeing the list of jieople 
who were required. On Friday morning they wanted ticket girls, sewers, 
girls, edge hastens, feller hands, canvas basters, pressers. 1 am not familiar 
with the clothing business, but I am quite sure tlmt if that establishment were 
managed anything that approximated scientific management, at a time when 
T happened to know that a great many of their employees are out of employ- 
ment or laid olT, that they would have been ai>le to liave utilized the i>eople 
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ill the huikliu;; — (o have utilized the iKHiple in the huildint,' in doinj,^ the work 
called for then', with a minlmuui of e<lucation and training. 

l‘erhaps a most imiiressive incident are those tremendous lay offs of men. 
We had one particularly unfortunate one in this city in 1908, where a con- 
cern employeil about 19, (MK) people, and on January 1, 1908, and some six or 
seven weeks later there had been 8,000 and 9,000 working part time. 

We have recently seen the railroads do something of the same sort. I have 
S(‘en it stated in the jiapers that the Ford Automobile manufactory recently 
laid off a numlu'r of men, variously stated as between ILOIX) and 6,000. Now, 
I want to express it as an absolute conviction that had any of those establish- 
ments had anything approximating scientilic management those lay offs would 
not have occurrt'd. Fndonbtedlv tlaua' will be tlnctiiations, but the fluctuations 
will be not so vioh'iit and will be siiread over a period of time that will enable 
tlie community to more or less absorb them. 

(A document was marked “Cooke Exhibit No. 4 ,'' of June 22, 1914. 

See Cooke Exhibit No. 4.) 

1 am esjieciaily anxious to call your attention to those forms of unemploy- 
ment which are more or h'ss insidious. Tho.'^e of us vho are in the industries 
hardly recognize them, d'lme will not jicrmit my going into any detail on 
those, hut you will all n'cognize the case of the jiiecewoi kc'rs. Well, take 
the girl who is rateil at $0 a week. If by Thursday night Molly or IMaud, 
whatever her name happens to be, has earned 8-^ Jt wi.'ek she is liable to get 
tough iobs on Frida.> or Satunlay, or no .1ol> at all, because the forelady 
uiulerKtands if this week she e.irns .$10 or $11 she is going to be troublesome. 
After Molly earns $10 or $11 thri'e weeks in siu'ci'ssion she si'ems to think 
she is w’orth $10 or $11 and ix'qunc's a n'adiustment in the scale. That goes 
on with iiractically evi'i-y jm'ci'worki'r, but the fori'iiian or fon'woman has to 
ke('p their lu'ad about what that man or w^oman is supposed to be worth and s(‘e 
that the jobs are so regulatc'd that they do net earn more than tiiis given 
amount. 

Again, pieceworki'rs suffer from mnti'rials not In'ing on hand, and very 
frequently piecew'orkers will be laid otf for a day or for an hour for no fault 
of their own and not givim an o]*portnnity to go ahead, because the materials 
required for their w'ork is lad pn'sent. 

Then, again, we have the case of the magazines. A book-publishing concern, 
a big one in towm, oniy n'ci'iitly has discova'red that tlie men who formerly diil 
the mailing of that magazine ovc'i* a portion of the month, I think about lialf 
of the month, could be given constant employment by some minor readjustment, 
so that they were able to <lo the mailing or something during the entire month, 
and it had cut out the la.ving off of a large number of men on that account. 

dflien w’e liave the seasonal jobs, such as come in dri'ss go(^Kls. I am more 
familiar with the book business, howevi'r. We have peaks, and from August to 
sometimes early into October in the .school-book line, .and in others from ]\Iay 
to September, for fiction. We found that by studying that problem out that 
the rush seasons Inne piactically disappeared. I ri'inemlH'r one factory wln're 
then? was a very large jiart of llu' staff kept engagi'd all during August and 
the early part of Septi'inber in night work, 'fhe night w'ork in tliat particular 
place has pratically disapiieared ami the fiiictuutions in the number of employees 
owing to tliat seasonal demand has practically disappi'ared. 

Again, the lay offs due to changes la machinery which throw people out of 
wmrk. 

There is one that we have here in Philadelphia that is even more insidious 
than those I have mentioned. 

We will take a textile establishment that, running full, wall employ 500 men. 
These figures are simply out of my head, and I don’t wmnt to give them as 
statistics, but simply as illustrating the point. We have a factory running 
full employing 500 men, or reasonably full. They hardly ever run reasonably 
full for any length of time, so that ns a usual thing we will say there are 450 
men employed ; that there are 50 wdio are told to report each morning, or 
periodically, and it is only too true that in .some establishments if those men 
fail to report they are taken off the pay roll; their names are kept there any- 
how. That is carried on to such an extent that I have been told by one of the 
settlements wdiere 400 men report regularly, that those men are incapable of 
continuous employment; that they have become so accustomed to working a 
few’ days, a few weeks, or a few months at a time, and then being laid off, that 
it gets on their nerves when they go to work as steadily us some of the rest of 
us are able to do. 
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At anutlK'r mill I have msked the manufacturer wliether ho practices that In 
his mill, whether he carried more peoide on his pay roll than lie actually needed, 
and lie said “No; the way we do that is to carry the full (omplement and then 
lay them oiT at 2 or 3 or 5 o’clock in the afternoon, aciMaalin;; to the amount of 
work we have.” Of course the mathematics of that is exactly the same; 
results in just that same amount of virtual unemployment. Now, it seems to 
me tliat the Lawrence strike was caused by exactly the same thlnp;, only on a 
tremendously larj?er scale, where this trust or this company built a larger 
plant than they could po'^sibly use. Looked at from the broadest standpoint of 
economy, and they sujiported in that town more people tlian they ever did use, 
and a £?reat many more even than they used at the peak of their load. 

I have taken the shoe indu.stry and tried to anal.\z(' brielly the tluctuations 
in the demand for men under live lieads. The seasonal demand a]>parently 
runs — lay off runs from 8 to G wt'eks. The i-lian^ins production i>olicy, that 
IS, the foremen and others udl see that; well, it looks as if we are snin^^ to 
have overproduction, looks as thoutth we have not enough for our men, or the 
opposite. That apparimtly is responsible for an average lay off of from four — 
Irom two to four weeks. 

Lm]iIoyees’ hiteiu'ss, noinimilly, or laid off Ix'cause of no material to work, 
two to fiNe weeks, and variation in the class (ff pio<lu<-(; that is, impossibility 
of makinji; difffaamt kinds of work tit in advantacn'ous!\ , about half a week. 
That totals up 12 to 25 wo(‘ks in the yiair, and I think anybody wlio is familiar 
wiili the shoe industry — 1 am not, Imt I aathereil from my interviews with 
jieople wlio are, and uho will aftree that that is a MO-y fair statement of the 
avera^T lay off of the a\ erase employee in the shoe industry in a year, from 
12 to 25 we(‘ks. 

What does scientific manaprement do to minimizi' that or cut it out? I 
Ix'lieve the biiraesl tiling it does is to look upon it as if it was not something 
im])Osed upon us by Divine firovidence. That is we tala' (h(‘ hopeful rallier tlian 
Ihe ]>es‘^imislic view, and f(x‘l tliat this intermitteix-e of employment must stop, 
and that we must analy/i' the problem in its didails to such an extent that by 
Aarious measuri's, devici's, jukI planninp% various Kinds of planning;, we can 
rc'duoe it. 

'Phe next tiling" is the fi'olinjj: that in a ^tiAcn est.ablishment, we will say, of 
l.fKK) employe(‘s, we are pjiim to operate that as m^arlv on the basis of an 
industi hai family as it is possible to do it. Tbe prospi'rdy of each imlividual is 
tiio pro^'perity of all. I am not talkim; bunk in that From the standpoint of 
Ihe employer, who wants cM'i’Ahody to fei'l^ in a fri(M\dh\ way toward him, 
rnd he does not foe] exactly the same res})onsll)ility toward his men, but I am 
lalkinp: now' about the collectue attitude of the mnployd'S of such an establish- 
ment, that it must he oporatiMl lik(‘ an industrial family, and the moment yon 
take tliat position the la.MUti off of men lu'coim's a very serious matter, and it 
is so serious that it practically .should not o(*cnr exce]it due to these pmeat 
national periods of stai;nalion or depression in business wdth which even in- 
dustries as a whole an* nmdile to cojie. In my own exi>erience tlie best hel]) lias 
come trom teaching Iieojile more than one lliinpc You take in the printin.'? 
trades, the operation of pasting; in bookmakin;^ is one in wliicli there are a 
p:reat many thousands, 1 imagine tons of thousands, ol pi'ople enp:ap:cd pasting 
inserts in hooks and maf;azines. I doulit viwy mmdi if >ou can find — I am 
sure you can not hml live eslahiishments in this country — I don’t think you can 
tind live where it is not a n'^ular day to <Iay, windv to week, month to niontli 
practice of laying off pasters simply because a hook may have no inserts in it 
or it may have 150. It is an item of work tliat Ihictiiates every rapidly, wide 
A aviations. The consequence is that you have it even in small establishments, 
you have a considerable corps of pasters, hut all of a sudden your Avork may 
not run to pasting. The whole pasting force may be .sent borne and told to come 
back to-morrow morning or next Monday morning. We have found it perfectly 
easy to teach those girls to lay gold leaf, or .sew', or gather, or do any one 
of the other things that require the .same physical, the same sort of employees, 
so that if you have not the w'ork or one kind you have it of another kind for 
them. 

Educational assistance, such as the carrying on of school work inside the 
establishment, but more particularly the encouraging of their going to tlie 
regular night schooLs, other educational facilities that are provided by the 
public, so that it gives the employee a wdder ability to tackle new things. 
That is the great handicap of those avIio are living doA\ ii near the border line ; 
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they have little inia^?ination, they noe<l lielp, nml witli a minimum of help to 
rope with different situations is rapidly increased. 

li('allh coti<l]ti()ns is another tldn;^ that cuts out the intermittance. I believe 
the lactory nurse, when she is not used for spying purposes, but is used simply 
as one form of the administrata>n of the l)usiness, is one of the best agencies 
for cutting out intermittance of emplo.vment, and even tliose establishments 
tliat are not able to supiiort a faetoi\> nurse themselves. I know of one or two 
cases where half a dozen factories near together have combined to have a 
factory nurse, and those women get very lU'ft at noticing the signs of trouble 
or threateniHl physi» al disability of any kind, whether lu’ought on by the habits 
of the employee or by the character of the business. 

Now, anotlK'i- mi{»or{ant reliel comes tlii'ough the management throwing 
more tinancial support into this work of kei'piug jK'ople (uigaged. You have 
got to be really to pay a bill every once in awhile for spoiled goods, because 
obviously if you are going to ti'acli pi'ojile to do new things, thi'y are not going 
to he as adept when th<\v start as tliey will he a little later on, and if you 
are going to tine ja'ople for spoilcsl work while teaching tliein, there is v^ery 
litth' [xM'try to tliat, and ;^ou can md liope to do vi'ry mucli in this w'ay. You 
have got to be ready to put in a certain amount ot capital into storing w'ork 
ahead. In tlie liook business tliat is very important, beeanse of great ruas 
on school-book production tliat come almost (‘xelnsively in llie summer months, 
and unless you can so tinanc(‘ your.'^elf as to hi' alili" to ]uunt U]) ahead and 
have binding and folding and I lie ilillerent kinds ot work ahead, you don't 
got tills opjKirl unity for giving pi'ople steady emjiloynieiil 

Now, you liave got to spiuul money to hold people. You have got to literally 
make an expeiiditiiri' to liold pisipU'. You <‘aii not afford to eilncate your people 
and take care of them projierly over nine months, and then tell them to go 
olT either permanently or for a three-months’ lay otT. 

Another help, and jet in some lines tins Is almost fundamental, the litho- 
graphic line, it is fuiidameiiLal, is on tlie selling end. Vou huve got your 
secret jirice schedules of wliat you are going to st‘11 for, and the printing 
industry in Iffiiladelphia, th(\v have a bund of printers that maintain a secret 
code of prices that they atU'inpt to hold up to, no matter what liappens, and 
it results in a great diail of work going out of this <“ily which could be held 
here without any perinuneut reduction in either the wages paid to the men or 
either tlie prii-es securtsl for the printing. 1 have here a letter. I am sorry 
I can not tell you wheri* it comes ironi, he<*aus<,‘ it wais sent to me without 
any regard to its being used here, but it is from a concern that nmnufacture.s 
over $10, (MK) w’orth of sho(‘S a year, in vvhn-h th(\v describe a special selling 
department, so tluit wlien there is a disposition to lay oif men in any given 
department this special selling dejiartment [ilaces orders with them without 
any real customer at the time, and then uses (his special agency for disposing 
of them both in this country and abroad, in oi-dcr to kei^p their i)eople engaged. 
This resiilteil in this, whi(*h I (liiiik is (jiiite iiniiiiie, that tliey have more than 
one shoi) where the variation in the daily output lias not been over 1 per 
cent for years at a time. Obviously, under conditions of that kind, you can 
give men and women perinaiKuit employment. 

Now, the relations of tlie selling end of tlie business to the manufacturing 
branch of the business, to my way of thinking, are on an absolutely wu'ong 
basis. The selling end, especially during the last gO years, has gotten the whip 
hand, and tiieir attitude is tliat whatever we sell you must manufacture, and 
they pour the orders m at certain .sea.sons of the year and have a tendency to 
get grouchy it the mamilaeniring departnuMil does not keep up deliveries so 
that they are able to keep on and hold their customers and keep them in a good 
frame of mind. 

Now, it seems to me the attitude, particularly the selling and manufacturing 
branches of llu‘ business, are parallel, and it is (piite as Important, quite as 
incumbent upon tho selling hrancli to be able to sell at certain seasons of the 
year in such a way as to keep the maniilacturing end engaged, as it is for 
tlie manufacturing hruneh to be alwajs ready to respond whatever the de- 
mands may be on them by the selling end. 

Konting: You probably lieard a good deal alamt routing from other si>eakers 
in seientiffc management. Routing is Ihe orderly passage of men and materials 
through an industrial plant. 1 have one in.staiK-e of that in a lithographic shop, 
wliere one year they bi'gin taking on girls In September, and they reached the 
peak, or largt^t number of employees, a few wuK^k.s before Oliristmas — not more 
tlian tw o weeks before Christmas. The next year w'e began by looking ahead on 
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orders and what tliey Avere and the work that was involved and 

X)lanninf^ out .some of that work earlier. We were able to put on our — hej'an. 
owiri" to our study, putting <>n our help in May and .June, and we n^aohed our 
peak early in 0(‘toV>er, Of course, we di<l not have anywhere near as many 
people (uigaged at that time, but those that we did have were engaged for 
longer seasons. 

Tlie last remedy for the intermit tenee of employment .seems to l^e high wages 
and (luhlicity wUli regard to the wages, aiul I am glad to say that we hav(Mjuite 
ji good many number of plant.s o|)erating under .seientitie management that take 
the position that their pay rolls are absolutely oi>en to anylanly who cares to 
mak(‘ a careful inquiry into them. And on that a further step tliat is now being 
Avorked out is a stamlard form of employment card for those engaged in sclen- 
titi<ally managed shoi>s, in Avhich tlu^ quarti^rly and annual cornpensal Ion of 
employees W'ill l>e definitely .stated. 

Now, Ave all talk about minimum Avages, but if IMaud and Bill Avork this Aveek 
and ar<‘ laid off next W(S^k the imporrance of the weekly wage disappears, and 
wiiat we are really interested in — wdiat Ave are all intm-ested in — is onr annual 
income, and until estalilishnients are so scientitically managed that the em- 
jiloyers an^ willing to face what are th(‘ (]narterly and animal and look at that 
income of tlieir einjiloAees it seians to me we are going to liave plenty of inter- 
mit fence of einfilovriamt. 

Mr. BestKK. In siieaklng now of tiaiehing employees to do ditTereut things, 
that is one of the scliemes or one of tlie things that you do in seientitie manage- 
ment V 

Mr. OooKK. Yes. 

Mr BrsiEK. Hoes that apply as well to highly skilled jirofessions as it docft 
to nOatively less skille^l opernthm that yon spoke of? For instanee, could you 
find something to <io for a mnehinisf. for instance, or a highl.v skilleil map, that 
A\ould enable him to earn (be same money at a tiim‘ tluM'e was nothing to do in 
bis jiartiiailar craft ? 

.Mr, (V)OKE. Wi'll, are you isd'erriiig now to a machinist as a type of tln^ highly 
skilled man‘^ 

Mr, Ties IKK Yes 

Ml'. (k)OKK. Mh'll. I can ansAver that. When I servisl my apprenticeship as a 
machinist at Crnmps's shoxi wt‘ were all known there as vise hands, lathe hands, 
boring mill hands, and floor hands, and if tiicre was no work for the boring-ndll 
hands 'I the time he an as very apt to go liome. 

Now, in a properly conducted mncluue shop we nr(‘ maehinists or we are 
not machinists. Wi' are men and \\(‘ are langhi to do pretty nearly (w'orything 
that AN^'^ lia\e a (';i]>aeit\ to <10. Now, it you take a man (jigging dlt<‘hes, and 
if you raise Inni and tencii him iiow to run a drill i>r<‘ss, yon nnglit get him 
up to the top, and some of thmii arc* tihlt* to go to the tof), hut the av(‘rag(‘ man, 
of course, falls somcANhere along the road, and he gets to Uk* jKiint Avlu're he 
realizes h<* is earning, avo will sav, ]>er cent more than he could earn Nvorking 
under conditions that wc're less seientitie, tind la* simply wants to he let alone; 
lie is haiipy, and lie r(*aliz('s tliat tlie ludping hand ini.s hc(Mi handed him to the 
full (wbMit of his ainlitN to take* ndvantaus' <»f It 

Mr. Bitsiek. What has hetm your exp(‘ri<‘nee m d(*aling with emjiloyiH^^ as to 
flu* relative advantages or disjidvantages or eomlnnations or unions of em- 
ploy ee.s? 

Mr. Cooke Well, 1 feel very grateful that we have and have had in this 
country the ineclmnisrn of union and collective* iiargains. 

Noaa', to he fraidt with you, in my (‘\'|)erience, while T hav(* n(*ver Avorked, 
llmt I remember, in a shov> where A\'e had not unions, I have never had any 
official relations with unions. That is, I iia\e dis<*nssed )u'ohl(*ms that, I sup- 
pose, Avould he considered or that are union prohioms, hut it has never gotten 
to the point, conditions were never such tliat th<‘y liecana* tin* negotiations that 
you Avould call coll(*(’tiv(* iiargaiiiiiig, wdiich, as I understand, is pra(‘ti(‘a}ly one 
man on one side and a group on anoth(*r. In oth(*r Nvords, I iiave harl the for- 
tunate experience of working for eniTiloyers avIio kept away from the line wliere 
they came uf) to tlie point of discussing things, an individual on one side and 
a bo<ly on another. 

Noav, as for the future, I can not helf) hut feel that the time will come when 
collective bargaining vvil) not haA^e the imixirtant place in our society that it 
undoubtedly has to-day. 

Mr. Btjsiek. Why is that? 
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Ml’. (^ooKE, Bcc’niisc it is almost Impossible for most people to picture a 
busiiK'ss wlHM-e ,\oii don't liave the einj^loyer on the one side and the men on 
the other. Nctw, I feel that the enifiloyer’s importance in the industry— those 
In which I have been connected with — is very rapidly beinff minimized ; that 
iiiuk'r functional manaj^ement the (‘mj)h»yer himself is bec()min^' very hirjj;ely 
now — takes some (uie jiart of the business; either he raises the money, or he is 
the expert on the manuCacturlnjx sale, or he is the man who looks after and 
controls the selling; jxhicy. And under scientitic management, just because he 
owns the busin(‘ss, it does not mean that he knoAvs it all. In other words, even 
if he dir(*cts the manufacturing side as his ]>art of the business, it does not 
mean that his A\oi’d go<^s on an> thing connected A\itli the manufacturing side 
where lu’ is not an expert. In other words, as T say, the management in in- 
dustry is rapidly bidng taken out of the autocratic, or Muniautoi'ratie class — I 
want to willidraw that word. 1 am not riTerrlng to any particular disagreeable 
trait on the managmuent’s side, or the owner’s side, hut I am referring to that 
exclusne iiower of directing in business, \\ ludln'i* he\Aas trying to act tilong social 
or antisocial lines. I have sism, in my own experience, a man — a particularly 
aggra\ Jib'd t\iH‘ of man — Avhere he passeil in a Ai'ry lew yi'jirs from Avheri' he 
was Avhat thi* nu'ii call “the aaIioU' sIioav ” to Avhere he performed ;i relatively 
small pjirt of tlu' direction of that business, and he enjoyed the change himself. 

Mr. IUjsiek. Mr. Cooke, in ,\our scheme of scu'ntilic management, does that 
depend upon the decency of the em])loy('r, or is that brought about by any 
policy (lod the m(*n exercised as a Avliole or as a boily? 

Mr. (’ooKE. It is brought Jibout, more than anything else, by tlu' compulsion 
of fjK’ts, that uiuh'r scu'ntilic manageiiK'nt A\e solved fpa'stioiis by fads and 
not by anybody’s opinion, Avhether it is the man Avho has (he majority of stock 
in the business or the mi'ssenger boy; jiml ('Aorybody, from the top man in the 
managi'iiK'nt to the boKom iiuin jimong the so-calh'd emplo\ees, is torced to 
conduct himself as the facts dictate and not as his own personal Avhiras or 
fancies may lead him. 

I\Ir. llrsiKK. Ila\e labor organizations any iiart in your si homo of scientitic 
managomeiit, or huA’e they any jiropor placi' in it, in jour opinion? 

IMr. OooKE. Why, as I tried to explain it a Avhile ago, llu'y never have had, 
in my OAvn }H*rsonal experience, heojiiise I tiave alwajs heeii lucky enough to 
Avork Avith employers who ki'jit ahead of them. That is about it. M’(' have 
iievi'r done any thing against them, and have iminy times assisted thi'in, hut it 
lias not been the assistance that is ordinarily givi'ii in industrial establishments 
A\h('re tliere is a discussion on hi'tween I'lnploAers ami empioyei's. 

I^lr. lU’sjEK. Tlu'ii AAliat avus to he doiu' under .seienlihe management is do- 
termlried iiy experts who make a study of it rathi'i* than by the employ^'r and 
cmployei' getting together and deeiding wlud ought to he done? 

Mr.' Cooke. It has never liei'ii noei'ssary in my practice Jis consulting en- 
gineer in matters of management to settle que.stmns tlmt A\ay. Noav, under- 
stand, these experts come, mori‘ come trom the ranks of the so-called men than 
come from tlie ranks of the oflice side of the business. 

I\Ir. IU'Stek. Well. Avho hires them as an ordinary thing? Do the men luive 
any choice in the selection? 

Mr. (\)OKE. Woll, in the beginning of the development of scientific manage- 
ment in the bimiiiess, undoubledly the party to the business that you call the 
empioAer does hire them Ibit, A\itli thi' gradual introduction of rulos and Ihavs 
and sdentitically deleriiiined precepts, more and more the selection of those men 
becomes a matter of the eolleelive action of the im*n thern.selves. 

Commissioner 0’(k)NNEEL. Mr. Cooke, as I understami, the Ford Automobile 
Co of Detroit I’l'dueed its force someAAbi're in the neighborhoood of four to six 
thousand people recenthx If there Avas scientitic management in vogue there, 
that Avould not have been necessary? Do I catch approximately your idea? 

IVIr. Cooke. Yes, sir ; I gjive the noAvspapors as my authority for that par- 
ticular iristjinci' of a big lay off. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ye.s; noAV' I AA’ill glA’e you newspaper authority 
for the other side. On Saturday la.st I read a statement publisheil by Mr. 
Ford himself giving as the reason for the reduction of his forces the introduc- 
tion of scientific management; that they had so scientlficallv managed their 
forces during the introduction of this new system of his during the past fe\V 
months that thev Imd been able to increase their output 83 i>er cent, Avhich 
made it po.sslble for them to reduce their force and still keep up their same 

output. .... 

Mr. Cooke. Woll, do you belleAe that statement? 
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Couiiiilssiouer 0’Co,\nlll. 1 you the same aiilbority 3011 had, ap- 

parently, I'or your statement. 

Mr. Cooke. Well, my experienet^ with the mellnxl of develo[>ment of methods 
of ellieieiicy in an establishment that came as a result of exi)enence is, that Mr. 
Ford nor nobody else is j>:oin^ in a f(‘w months’ time to develoi* the etiiciency 
of his business to the extent tliat would make it possible to lay oft' any con- 
siderable number of pc'ople. 

C'onnmssioner 0 ’Conni>ll. Well, we base had before us in the last two or 
three months approximately a <lozen experts on scientilic mana^a'inent. 

Mr. Taj lor, Mr. Emeison, and men of that standing, all of these men claim 
that by their elli(‘ieney system they can iuereasi' the production of a plant 
per cent or more. Some of tlann ji:a\e it much hi^dier — 100 i»er cent. If a plant 
is employing' oOO iieople, and it increases its output T.'H ptn* cent, and tin* busi- 
ness falls olf, what is there to kei'p that nuinlier of ])eo]>le employed, when the 
jiroduct li.is increasT'd b(\vond the capacity of the concern — bejond its normal 
business? 

Mr. Cooke. Now, I can answer tiiat In two ways. I think it will be impossible 
for you to jiroduce a sinixh' c.isi' where the introiluction of scientitic niana;ie- 
ineiit has resulted in th(‘ laying off of any ix-oitU*. It is a rule amonyst the men, 
aiinai^ tlu' t^jx* of Mr Tailor, and Mr. (lantt. and otlnu's that you ha\e heard, 
noM'r to lay iX'ojile off, because we do not have work lor them. Now, I will 
show you \\ I13" til it Is absolutely nwessary — that tin* same scheme of scientitic 
manaun'ineut is based upon fair play and an absolute miderstandin^; as to the 
fair ])Kiy on the part of both sid(*s to it. 

()l»\iously, if you arc* ^oin^ to jieople and ask thmn to improve their methods, 
to cut out unn(X-(*s.sarv motions, and to li\e up to tin* law and in that way he- 
c(tim* more (dlicieiit, and if afti'r tln'y la'eome so j’ou are to laj' them olf, 

yon lane kilkal the ^oose that laj^s the ^oldi'ii (*yc:< htHaiusi* 3011 do not have 
to do tliat. Just like p"i\injj: ine<‘e work, yon <h) not lia\e to do it but once for 
the whol(* ostcblishnK'ut to uii(h‘rstand it. And one of (lie first (jiiestioiis wo 
ask our clu'iits is, “ Is your husin(*.ss in such sha)>e tliat it can he incr(*asedV 
Can 3'{)U do mon* hnsincssV If you ha\e, for instance, a business of a million 
dollar, if you want us to conn* in and do away with a third of your pi'oph* that 
3011 ha>e iiow\ we ari* not iMteies(<'d. b(‘cause it is unthiukahle, aiel you can 
not do it. But if you have the capital and the market and e\erytldnt; else, so 
tliat you can doulile that husincss and share this ])rosp(*rit v wuth these iieojile 
wlio ar( "■'orkinj:: wUli 30a iiowy why, wa* are willinj:: to uiulertalo* it.” 

(Vnnmi' .^ioner O’Connlif,. Well, llu'n, it must carry w’ith it, as it reduces the 
cost of the output, it must also carry with it increased business? 

Mr, Cooke. Absolnti'ly. 

Commissioner O'Con.neiu.. If that do(‘s not eoiru*, tlum it must caimo rediie- 
1 1011 ? 

Mr. Cooke. Absolutely ; and we have on more tiian one occasion, our men liave, 
wTtlidriiwn from ]ilaiits, 1 lia\e om* easi* in mind when* tin* work of iiitroduc- 
m;i: scicntifie management w'as stopped (wu<‘ h> (lu* niana;.Fcni(‘nt la'canse, for 
some reason wiiieh I don’t have in mind, tliat opi)ortuiiit3^ for increasing the 
product was not there. 

Comiinssioiier O'Co.n'Neli. Now, upon 3'onr idea of scientilie mana^^ement, 
what is tlie workmans sliare iiasi'd upon? Now, if he increases his output 
3 .‘U per cent, w’hat do(‘S he ftet for it? 

Mr. Cooke. Well, wdien you p:et down to the statistics of wa^es, I do not 
T>r(‘ten(l to he an cxjiert. This is tiie rule on wliich 1 liavo always worked, 
that you can determine within r>() conis or a dollar what a workman’s inarkiT 
is. Now', we have always iiisisti'd that they aive a minimum of a third more 
than that. In other words, Mr. Taylor some 3(‘ars imo carried on a lon^ 
seiies of exiieriments, and tried to detormlne wliut wuis tlie projier bonus or 
iiKT<‘ase in the man’s normal waj;e-earnin^; ])ow'(*r (Iiat should ^ro witli certain 
classes of work. His h^niri's ran all the way from a third, in work such as 
that of a machine shop, to KK) per cent in such work as that of a piiddler or 
heavy steam-liammer work. Tho.se wu're tlie iiest fi^uires lie could get at, 
and I suppose Mr. Taylor w'ouUl say, if any man w'antod to carry on a more 
extensive series of experiments, and he W'ould he glad to see it done, and would 
adojit the new figures, 

(Mmmissioner O’Connell. Mr. Taylor said that under his plan the eni- 
ployi'es received, and the record showed, . 33 ^ per cent increasj* over their daily 
record. Now, the question is, who establishes tlie dally rates? Is the (‘lu- 
ployer also to set that arbitrarily as to wTiat amount shall be the workman’s 
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minimum daily rate of waj^es, or is the employee to have sometliiiiK to say 
as to what tlie rate shall be? 

Mr. Cooke. Well, I will say that W(‘ have always kej)! so far away from 
that (lancer line, wher(‘ the man wanted any say in it — now, understand, I am 
not bein^ij do^matte about this, and if tlu‘re Is any virtue — I recognize the 
value of eolleetive barjraininK ia tn(‘r 99 per (-(mt of tlie industrial field to-day. 
I fe(‘l that in the 1 pin* eont Unit is seientilieally rnana^'ed that that opportunity 
is not there to-<la\. Now, it may come in the future, and it may entirely 
disappi'ar. 

Commissioner O'ConiNELl. Don’t you believe tliat 

Mr. CooKi'^ ( int<'rruplm;,D- \Vh»T(‘ there is any unrisst, where there is any 
desire on the ])art of tin' men to know how their rates wc're arrived at, ito 
the limit to api>ease thmn. Tluua* is one eoncern wla-re I have done some 
work, and at evm-y workman’s place tliere was a blue jirint postisl tliat shows 
wliy those waiyms — tli(‘ paymmit for liis wai;i(‘s is made u)) as it is; and I am 
sur(' (lull that com'm-n is just as anvlous as lie is to ]>revont any injustice 
creeping' into that, or any mlstak«‘. Ami anybody, individually or colled ividy, 
or any m’oup who may want to, (‘an make inquiry; and acc(‘ss to the reason 
ouglit to be made just as easy as it can be made, because the trouble is that 
the iiK'U don’t inquire (uioii^di. 

My experii'uce is tliat workp(‘ople are altoymtlnm too docile. That tlu^y have 
be(*n tau.vht by lonix training to be so. 

(Jomudssioner () Con null. You have read and probably heard of Mr. 
Ilrandeis’s opinion upon scientihc manajiement of thing's, the saving' of wmste, 
and all that kind of thinK? 

Mr. Cooke. Ves, sir. 

{’omimssioner o'Conneij. lie is taken as quite an authority on tlie subject. 
Mr. Ilrumhus said b(‘for(‘ our commission that unh^ss thi're wms lirst or^miiiza- 
tion on botli sides scimititic manasmnent W'ould fail absolutely. 

Mr. Cooke. Wi'li, 1 tei>l that thos(‘ of us wlio take an intc'is'st in its ihwido])- 
imuit must k<‘ei> tlieir (‘yes and (‘arly wide ()p(‘n for any such danam* as that. 
V.iit I am nivinji; to you. as my hon(‘st (‘xiu'nem'e, that in the establishments I 
have lieen connect(‘d with collective bai'f'aining W'as not necvssary. 

C.oinmissioiK'r O’Connkij,. Do you su|)pose tiuit this would come to pass 
under scientific management — we will cite a cas(‘ of an industry without 
or^ianization, wdu're an arbitrary rale of day waai' is S("t upon wldcli is based 
the hl;;ln‘r earning; capacity, say. TU per emit; assuming; that tiu‘ daily rate Is, 
say, $9, then his oarninjj; is $1 a day more, which maki's his earning $1 a day 
under tins plan. The liusiiu'ss bi'coiiK's a littl(‘ slack and the employm’ lias, 
of necc'ssity. to ivdiice liis forc(\ or the (‘iiqiloyi'e (puts, or lie is discharj^ed, 
or one thin^i; or another: what is th(‘r(‘ to prtwent that employer from hlrin;; 
tlK" next man and insist that $2 shall h(‘ tln^ daily-wave basis, that would mean 
his t^ettiiiK with the iiuTeasi' of per cent Ixsaiusi' of his im'reased pro- 

duction. Now, what is there to jirevent that thinji; from happeninj?, except 
that the employi'es oraani/e on tin* side (o jius'l th(‘ miiployers on the otluT, 
and to see that that sort of injustice does not exist? 

Mr. Cooke. WvW, in,\ an.swi'r to that is, that it nimht he done for some piod 
econonne reason, in wliicli tlu* (uiqiloxiH'S as a class, tlie wav:e earners as a class, 
jirofit by it, as much or more tlian the employ('r. Unh^ss it wais done for a 
^ 00(1 economic reason, nnli'ss it was made fairly elmir to the employees of that 
(‘stahlislmient as to tin' basis on whleli it was doiU‘, seientilie maiiafr(‘ment }j;oes 
out of the door; l>(‘cause you can not Imve coopi'ration ami iiraetice tlie liare 
tliln,i; that you deserdie thm-e for tlie motiv('s that you assij^n to it 

C’oiiimissioiu'r o'Connkii,. Widl, do you think that you can have efficient 
cooperation with th(‘ say of the proposition all on one side? 

Mr. (k)OKE. Well, I liave triinl 

Comniisslom'r O’C’onnell (interruptlus). The employer having all the say 
and the employee none? 

Mr. Cooke. Well, I have triisl to explain that I am doirif? all I can — I will put 
it anotln^r wmy. I iiave tried to explain that the manasimient more and more 
under scientific manavi'UHmt of an establishment is gi'tting away from the man 
who owms the business. I can ^i:ive you any number of cases where the man 
who owns tin* busim'ss can not ko into bis shop and have done w'bat he 
wants done in tliere; and seientifle management fo.sters that and protects the 
workers where a man wants somi'thlnj; done that is not scientific. Now, un- 
derstand, this is a new thing. It is being developed. I can not see that all the 
work that may be in the Liack of your head as to suspicions as to these features 
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may not be there; and siifegiiards that we now do not dream of may have to 
be erected But to-dav the cooperative spirit Is working oht in numbers ol 
establisliments and raisinj- the moral, physical, and general well-being of the 
eniiilover and employee alike. , , . 

Commissioner O’Connlu.l. There are a great number of foi'ces working m 

that manner? . . - 

I\Ir. (k)()KE. Yes; but 1 mean the forces insiilred by scientilic management out- 
side of the general uplift that we find 

Commissioner O’CoNNEnn (Interrupting). I think scientific management is 
introduced in only a few establishments as compan'd with the total, so thai it 
is only a flv speck, you might say, although, as you say, it has been going on 
for Siam) tiine, for Mr. Taylor has binai dealing \\ ith the proposition do years, 

I undta’stand. 

Mr. (^)OKE. Yes; I only claimeil less than I pm* cent. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You offered, Mr. Cooke, as one of the remedies 
for iinc'inploynH'nt, the id<‘a of teaching workers to do more than one thing in 
the Industry — making them as nearly as possible all-around people. Now, 
would that, or would that not, lead to this: That teaching of pi'ople more tliaii 
eru^ thing, would that not mi'an that you, si> to stieak, give r»() people full time 
instead of gning, say, Idd pi'ople, iiart-liim* work? 

IMr. (tooKE. Well, of course', joii lane statiMl an icxtnane case. I feel that there 
is a limit to the amount of business that yon ought to <lo. That is, a business 
can grow too rapidly; that is, if >ou get an opportunity to doubh' your output 
and double' your sta'lT, that you ought not to ilo it, that it may become an im- 
moral tliing'to do, if that im*aiis in the long run that yiui may not be able to 
keel) your iieople ])r(*tlv slemlily employed. Now, again, if you do too much— if 
this business of taking people ofi tlie work where (liey arc specialists and ex- 
pert and i)utting thcan on to other work is done too frc'c'ly it very soon will 
result in an abuse which is one of the very worst that labor unions are lighting. 

Now, he'fore 1 commit texl mysi'lf to this bnsiiU'ss of teaching people more 
than one thing, I satisfii'd mysi'lf, thnmgli discussing it with labor-union au- 
thorities, that there is ahsolutifiy nothing In it that offends the spirit of labor 
unionisin. 1 do not mean to say that I wouhl not have done it necessarily if it 
had, hilt, as a inatti'i* of fact, I find there is no objection to it, if it is not used 
as tile limans of permanently forcing ^\agc's down. If it is done with the motive 
of koeping people* employed and of making an estahlishment prosper and sharing 
that pro i'c'rity with the mem, notliing in labor unionism Is opposed to it. 

Acting ’diairman Weinstock. Well, then, this idea of teaching more than one 
thing, umler that vie\v of it, would have to bo takem with a great deal of 
(piahfication ? 

IMr. C(K)KE. With a gnmt deal of caution. 

Acting (dialrmaii AVetxsiock. It could not be put into practice generally? 

Mr. Cooke. But if your establishment is scientifically managed, it means 
that the output for those v,’ho are ciiialitic'd to do any kind of work is so much 
gTcatc'r than that of (liosc who an* neophytes, just in'ing trained to it, that there 
is not much temiitatlon to do it, and thi'y are merely trying to (lo it. Just to 
benefit the employee and give him w’ork whc‘n there is nothing l<>r liim to do. 

Acting Chairman W'etnsihk’K. As an advocati* of sci(*nlific management, IMr. 
C(K)ke, I suppose you take the ground, naturally, that tlie ndditioii to the 
standard wage to be paid to the wau-ker is received in the form of a bonus, or 
premium, and a share of his increased output. Isn’t that It? 

Mr. Cooke. Somelliing of that sort. He gets it right away and without w*ait- 
ing until Christmas to see wdiat it is. 

Acting Chairman Weixstock, In addition to the standard wage? 

Mr. (iooKE. Yes, sir. It is something that he is directly interested in. 

Acting Chairman Wktnstock. That is, something in tlie nature of a bonus or 
premium, or a plus over his wages? 

Mr. Cooke. Well, a ditTereiitiul rate, or it may take half a dozen forms. 
Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, now', the criticism made against this 
system by organized labor, as develoiied In our hearings here and elsewhere, 
is that they fear tw'o tilings: First, that scientific management may w'ipe out 
unionism ; secondly, that tlie system is subject to abuse and may lead unfair 
employers to speed up their people after once getting them interested in it 
under certain representations, then speeding them up and absorbing this in- 
creased productivity. As against that Mr, Brandeis pointed out, as my asso- 
ciate, Mr. O’Connell, has stated, that to prevent those two things there should 
be organization on both sides, and that in tlie fixing of the bonuSi in the fixing 
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of the premium, .in the fixing of the working oomlitions labor should have 
an (Miual voice with the employer. 

Now, wliat are your criticisms on Mr, Brandeis’s suggestions, if you care to 
make any? 

Mr. Cooke. Well, now, I am glad that the workingmen fear this thing. The 
fact that scientific management grows slowly is a good thing. It is growing, if 
anytliing, too fast. I am glad the men fear it, because in every shop I have 
been in the men are right on tlie watch tower for the first evidence of double- 
dealing, and that atfilude on the jiart of (he workmen, whicli lias been very 
largely fostered and proiierly so, 1 think, iiy the labor unions, is one of the 
n'uson.s v liy liave not mor(‘ industrial abuses than we liave. 

As far as colUMtive bargaining is concerned — or, rallier, as to this arrange- 
ment siiggi'sh'd by Mr. Brandids — I onc(‘ again reiieal that It has never been 
necessary, from my standpoint — I siiould say from my practice or experience. 
But T s('(‘ absolutely no obi(Tt(on to it, if it does Ix'come necessary, because if 
you have scicmlific managenuuit in an establisliment you have your men in the 
frame of mind that s( iiaititic mnnagiaiuMit implies — the cooperatiV(‘ spiidt. They 
are not going to imiiose conditions; tliey are not going to lower tlie efficiency 
of tliat (‘stahlislniKMit. f nm using ctlicK-ncy tlicre with a i)ig K; that is pros- 
jicrity for everybody. But iicrsonally, 1 am down on committc'e management. 
J t)(‘lie\(‘ one man is lietter tiian a eoinmiite<‘ any time. Now, there is no ob- 
.i('otion — when T say one man J do not mean the oiu^ man tliat owns tiie busi- 
ness, but I want tlu‘ messengi'r boy to lia\(‘ Ids authority, and nobody in that 
estalilisliuiont, as long as be is olieving the ruhvs and laws of that establish- 
ment, can eompel him to trunsgn'ss tlu'in. 

Now if, in the mattiu* of fixing wag(‘s, your conmiiltee management hocomos 
necessary in order to guard against lliis abuse that you have nanu'd, let us 
have it. But the less conmdtlee management wo have In this world the more 
efiielent it certainly uill lie for eviu'jiiody. 

Acting (fiiairnmn Whin stock. Now, you realize, of course, from experience, 
that organized labor does look witli disfavor upon the introduction of scientific 
irianageiiu'nt. It may look upon it with disfavor from a just cause or througii 
ignoraiK’i' ; Imt at ail evmits it does look upon it tliat way, and as a conse- 
quence unionists are lironglit into it unwillingly rather than willingly. Now, 
is it not a fact tliat it woubl be b(‘tt(*r to have them come in willingly, or 
would the ])rice of that be too gn'ut if it could be bad only ui>on the two condi- 
tions of providing for roll(s-th(‘ i)argaining ami an e(nial voice on the part of 
labor witli tiie emi)b»yer in fixing the bonus? Wouldn’t that make union 
workers willing workers und(‘r tlie system rather than unwilling? 

Mr. CooKH. Well, again I have to say that I can not conceive of a man 
being an unwilling workiT under scientific management; not having had it in 
my expi'i'imice, I can not picture it. 

Acting Chairman WKiNsrocK. Well, there has been testimony before this com- 
mission, Mr. Cooke, to the elTect that at tlie CoMumment arsenals, wliere the 
system is introducisl, where the men are unwilling workers; tliat is, they are 
opposed to th(‘ system. We liave abundant evidence to that effect, indicating 
that tliey wmrk undiu’ tiie system not because tliey w'ant to, but because they 
have to or lose tlieir jolis. 

Mr. CooKH. I kmnv a good many of those Avorkers, and it is to me almost 
unhelievaiile — practically impossible for mo to believe that that is so. 

Acting (^hairman Weinstock. Tliat is the testimony on record here from the 
reriresentative of those men to the effect that petitions have been signed — I 
don’t reinomiier 

Mr. Cooke (interrupting). That is a dilTereiit tiling; that is a different thing. 
Now, If I am a mcmlier of the union — I am glad the unions are w'atching this 
thing. Union men are coming into it just as fast, in my opinion, as they should 
come into it; and there is nothing going to gained liy materially accelerating 
their taking over of these ideas. Tiie hig mistake will lie to go too fast. Now, 
I have one man I am in day-to-day association with, wlio is at the head of a 
union of 18, (KK) men, and he is praying for scientific management; he is pray- 
ing for the opportunity for himself and his men to be efficient. And he says 
the thing that in this particular group of workers is their biggest obstacle, is 
that they are not allowed to lie efficient by their employers. So if I was a 
member of a union that had taken a position antagonistic to scientific manage- 
ment, and was a.sked to sign a paper, I think I woubl sign it. I am sure I 
mlglit, because I would be a good member of the union, or try to be; but 
privately I could still entertain my own Ideas. 
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Now, In the same way I am williiiK, if Mr. Brandeis and all the other meu 
wlio view this thinjr in a larj^e way, say that eolleetive barj^aining is an abso- 
lute essential to the further development of the indu«;try of this country, I 
would b(' disposed to go along with them. At the same time, I would hope 
that it would never become necessary for me to do it in my own l)nsiness, simply 
because I hope that the people I am working with will keep so far away from 
the proper demands of labor that it never becomes necessary. 

Now, you can not keep up a useh'ss Institution, that is to say, I will go along 
on this basis of coliective bargaining, and we are goirig to have a meching every 
Friday morning of a committee of the men and a committee of tin' manage- 
ment ; and if tber(^ is nothing to be arbitrat(‘d, or decided by that body, they 
won’t nuH't and you (‘an’t niaki' thmu imad. If I sent garbage colhHdors of this 
city through an alley every day, onlered them or gave them Instructions to go 
through there six times a day, and they only found garbage thm-e on Monday, 
you can not foi-c(‘ them to go through there Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, or Saturday. 

UommissioiU'r Lknnon. What have you to say to the question of the general 
Avages paid In a maehine sboj), say, whm-e .scimitltic management has been put 
in, and, as the ti'stimony before us has shown, that a few get larger wages 
las'ause of no organization in the shop, and tlu' general average of wages was 
l(\ss than in a union shop, and tlu'y still nanain le^js than a union shop, al- 
though a fe\v have the bonus Ix'cause of the s<*ienlilic managmuent Ixung ajv 
])lied to their particular work? There is a cause— thma' is the prime cause of 
the thr(H‘ ras(‘s I bavi* investigated which made unrest in scientific managi^ 
ment shops. It was appliial only to a f(wv people? 

Mr. Cooke. Wi'll, I don’t know^ about the shops that you refer to, because I 
don’t know^ of any shops wlaam sciimtitic management can be said to be in- 
stalled where theri' is less than 70 per cent of the wairkers wdio are w'hat w'e 
call bonus or difTm-entia' i>eopl(‘. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is not true in the Watertowni Arsenal, for 
inslanc(‘? 

Mr. Cooke. You uu'an the average of tlu^ (Mitire ('stablishment or of the 
machine shop? 

Coriimissioma* Lennon. The average of the entire shop? 

Idr. Cooke. 1 would be interested to know what the percentage of bonus 
workers in the shoj) is. 

Comims-ionei* Lennon. Alx>ut 40 per cent in the machine shop, and 55 per 
cent, if I jciiKauber coiTe<*tly, in the molders’ shop. 

Air. (\)OKE. Now, there is a possible answuT. One of the big difnculties in 
introducing scaimtific management is, that ibe time comes w'hon the demand 
from tb(‘ men for prmniiims, or task wa>rk, as yon call it, is greater tlian the 
inanagenient is alile to ke(‘p np with, ami the big mistake is in yielding to that 
demand. It is a great d<'al bi'tter to start in and liave at tlie (aid 10 per cent 
working on a bonus on rates that luive Ix'en scnaititlcally establislual and then 
add to that number ns you can scnaitihcally establish them ratium than to 
yield to this demand for quickly fintting a whole lot of people on that basks. 
That is too much like the old-fasluoned piec('work. That wamld be a good (hud 
like one case a year ago, where tliey put 40 p('r cent on, and after the manage- 
ment had work('d on that basis for a Duv months, it dis(a)v(T(‘(l that the rates 
either were alisolutfdy too low or ahsoluLdy to<> high, and in one case the man 
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and in either case it is liad. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now% .soimiblng else, Mr. Cooke. Imagine that 
I, as a large employer, should send for y(m and say, “ Mr. Coolox I have been 
conducting a nonunion shop without sclent Itic mnnag(unent. I have become 
a convert to Mr. Brandois’s ideas, and now mak(( 

Mr. Cooke (interrupting). Would you as soon refer to Mr. Taylor’s ideas, 
because I know definitely what they are? 

Acting Chairman Weinstik’k. M ell, the ideas that I have expressed as tlie 
ideas of Mr. Brandeis? 

Mr. Cooke. Oh, you mcuin colh^ctive bargaining? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I have become a convert to Brandels’s ideas, and 
I propose first to unionize my shop and then to inti‘oduce scientific manage- 
ment and to give my labor a voice in a fixing of the bonuses and the premiums., 
and I want to enlist your services and introduce the system in my shop. What 
would be your attitude on tliat? 
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Mi\ Cooke. Well, I would probably work for somebody else, because I want 
to make my work count and not work under any more ditlicullies tiian I can 
lieli). Now, 1 Imd a proposition like lliat from a well-known New England 
railroad, and their proi>ositiou was this: We will set aside for you a round- 
house, 1 think It was a roundhouse, and you cun be the absolute dictator in that 
roundhouse, and .show us what scientdic management will do for you. I don’t 
hav(‘ 1o make my living that way. All of the old fogy managers of that road 
and (he disgrunlltMl workmen, all the i^mple that have got a grudge on both 
sides of this jirolthun, would consider it a circus to make your life mi.serable 
introducing smeiitihc management. And 1 don’t blame them. I would do 
exact tin' samo (lung. So 1 am going to put in the rest of my days in jilaces 
where the conditions are rmisonabl^ favorable, because, favorable as they may 
be, it is a tough job to change a managc'iiuuit. We Inive no trouble with tlie 
men, i)ut to change tlie maiiagenuuit from the point where lln^y want to settle 
everything li} what tlu'y tlnnk about it and wliat they feoi about it in their 
opinions and whims, to ehangi' them from that point to wdiere they are willing 
to tak(' the .same attitude tlie uusi do and do the thing according to law, you 
liave got your work cut out for you. 

Acting Chairman Weinsiock. Well, in this particular case you would say to 
nic, “ Well, 1 am very sorry, Mr. W., but 1 am not interested in your proposi- 
tion ”? 

Mr. Cooke. 1 would be more inten'sted in others. 1 think I could do more 
good working in iilaces w lu're tlie conditions an' a litth‘ dilterent. If you would 
put it I'l a little dilTcnmt waj and say I want you to come in and ]>ut in two 
or thri'o years of work uii to the point where you can practically tiuioiu/.e our 
men and tlieii liring them in where they want to be brought in, I will say 
bully, 1 will h(^ wiLli you. 

Acting Chairman Wki.n.si'ock. How would you feel about tliis idea of giving 
tlK'iu a voice in deti'rmmiiig the Iiooum'S ami prennunisV 

J\Ir, CooivK. If they wanted to ha\e them — 1 think if they wanted to ha\e 
it wlu'u they got there that ot would be — that it could bi' worked out. 1( it is 
noeessary it is going to be wmrki'd out. 

Acting Uluiirmaii W'einstock. You would not want to starl in with llii'se two 
conditions? 

IMr. Cooke. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinskkk. You would w’lint to w’ork to tiiat, is that it? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes; you would be looking for trouble there. 

Acting Chairman Weinskxk. Your idea, then, would b(' to start out wdth 
nonunionists and no \oiee in it? 

Mr. CooKK. I tlon’t eaie wlu'ther tiiey aiv unionists or iioiuiiiionists ; Ipit 
you said you wen^ going lo imionize your shop? 

Acting (diairmnn W'ein. stock. Yes. 

]\Ir. Cooke. And you would ha\<‘ me nrrivi' at a very artilleial Imu'. Condi- 
tions would not he normal. I don’t ctire wdiether your shop is union or non- 
union, I would be willing, il 1 had tlie time lo do tins organizing for you, 
and it inaki's very little difference wdudher it is union or nonunion. 

Acting Chairman Weinsi'ock, If it was a nonunion shop, 1 take it, tlum, that 
your idea would be if I wanti’d it ultimately, to unionize it nltunately, and to 
gi\e labor a voice in di'lcrmining bonuM's and jiremiums, that you would not 
want to do it at the start ? 

Mr. Cooke. No; ami I would much jireP'r that it was a shop that w’us non- 
union, or that .\ou had not Just unionized, lu'cause you can not go to a big shop 
in this eoiintry to-day that has not got unionism in some form, unless the man 
at the head of it liad a peenliar lu'iit that 1 would not eare to work with 
him. That is, where the unions have come about without any particular strug- 
gle on ('illu'r side it makes a difference, and I don’t want to go into a shop 
tlmt has just gotten ovi'i* some o\ei-turn of .some kind. 

Uonnnissioiu'r Weinsiock. Thank you very much, Mr. Cooke. 

(Witness excu.sed.) 

TESTIMONY OF DR. HENRY ROBERT MURRAY LANDIS, 

Ylr. Bt^siek. Please state your name. 

Dr, Lanihs. lli'iiry Uoliert Murray Landis, physician. 

INIr. Btesiek. Yon are a physician? 

Dr. Landis. Yes, sir. 

.Mr. BrsiEK. And you are connected with the Henry Pliipps Institute, I 
believe? 
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Mi\ Cooke. Well, I would probably work for somebody else, because I want 
to make my work count and not work under any more ditlicullies tiian I can 
lieli). Now, 1 Imd a proposition like lliat from a well-known New England 
railroad, and their proi>ositiou was this: We will set aside for you a round- 
house, 1 think It was a roundhouse, and you cun be the absolute dictator in that 
roundhouse, and .show us what scientdic management will do for you. I don’t 
hav(‘ 1o make my living that way. All of the old fogy managers of that road 
and (he disgrunlltMl workmen, all the i^mple that have got a grudge on both 
sides of this jirolthun, would consider it a circus to make your life mi.serable 
introducing smeiitihc management. And 1 don’t blame them. I would do 
exact tin' samo (lung. So 1 am going to put in the rest of my days in jilaces 
where the conditions are rmisonabl^ favorable, because, favorable as they may 
be, it is a tough job to change a managc'iiuuit. We Inive no trouble with tlie 
men, i)ut to change tlie maiiagenuuit from the point where lln^y want to settle 
everything li} what tlu'y tlnnk about it and wliat they feoi about it in their 
opinions and whims, to ehangi' them from that point to wdiere they are willing 
to tak(' the .same attitude tlie uusi do and do the thing according to law, you 
liave got your work cut out for you. 

Acting Chairman Weinsiock. Well, in this particular case you would say to 
nic, “ Well, 1 am very sorry, Mr. W., but 1 am not interested in your proposi- 
tion ”? 

Mr. Cooke. 1 would be more inten'sted in others. 1 think I could do more 
good working in iilaces w lu're tlie conditions an' a litth‘ dilterent. If you would 
put it I'l a little dilTcnmt waj and say I want you to come in and ]>ut in two 
or thri'o years of work uii to the point where you can practically tiuioiu/.e our 
men and tlieii liring them in where they want to be brought in, I will say 
bully, 1 will h(^ wiLli you. 

Acting Chairman Wki.n.si'ock. How would you feel about tliis idea of giving 
tlK'iu a voice in deti'rmmiiig the Iiooum'S ami prennunisV 

J\Ir, CooivK. If they wanted to ha\e them — 1 think if they wanted to ha\e 
it wlu'u they got there that ot would be — that it could bi' worked out. 1( it is 
noeessary it is going to be wmrki'd out. 

Acting Uluiirmaii W'einstock. You would not want to starl in with llii'se two 
conditions? 

IMr. Cooke. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinskkk. You would w’lint to w’ork to tiiat, is that it? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes; you would be looking for trouble there. 

Acting Chairman Weinskxk. Your idea, then, would b(' to start out wdth 
nonunionists and no \oiee in it? 

Mr. CooKK. I tlon’t eaie wlu'ther tiiey aiv unionists or iioiuiiiionists ; Ipit 
you said you wen^ going lo imionize your shop? 

Acting (diairmnn W'ein. stock. Yes. 

]\Ir. Cooke. And you would ha\<‘ me nrrivi' at a very artilleial Imu'. Condi- 
tions would not he normal. I don’t ctire wdiether your shop is union or non- 
union, I would be willing, il 1 had tlie time lo do tins organizing for you, 
and it inaki's very little difference wdudher it is union or nonunion. 

Acting Chairman Weinsi'ock, If it was a nonunion shop, 1 take it, tlum, that 
your idea would be if I wanti’d it ultimately, to unionize it nltunately, and to 
gi\e labor a voice in di'lcrmining bonuM's and jiremiums, that you would not 
want to do it at the start ? 

Mr. Cooke. No; ami I would much jireP'r that it was a shop that w’us non- 
union, or that .\ou had not Just unionized, lu'cause you can not go to a big shop 
in this eoiintry to-day that has not got unionism in some form, unless the man 
at the head of it liad a peenliar lu'iit that 1 would not eare to work with 
him. That is, where the unions have come about without any particular strug- 
gle on ('illu'r side it makes a difference, and I don’t want to go into a shop 
tlmt has just gotten ovi'i* some o\ei-turn of .some kind. 

Uonnnissioiu'r Weinsiock. Thank you very much, Mr. Cooke. 

(Witness excu.sed.) 

TESTIMONY OF DR. HENRY ROBERT MURRAY LANDIS, 

Ylr. Bt^siek. Please state your name. 

Dr, Lanihs. lli'iiry Uoliert Murray Landis, physician. 

INIr. Btesiek. Yon are a physician? 

Dr. Landis. Yes, sir. 

.Mr. BrsiEK. And you are connected with the Henry Pliipps Institute, I 
believe? 
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Mi\ Cooke. Well, I would probably work for somebody else, because I want 
to make my work count and not work under any more ditlicullies tiian I can 
lieli). Now, 1 Imd a proposition like lliat from a well-known New England 
railroad, and their proi>ositiou was this: We will set aside for you a round- 
house, 1 think It was a roundhouse, and you cun be the absolute dictator in that 
roundhouse, and .show us what scientdic management will do for you. I don’t 
hav(‘ 1o make my living that way. All of the old fogy managers of that road 
and (he disgrunlltMl workmen, all the i^mple that have got a grudge on both 
sides of this jirolthun, would consider it a circus to make your life mi.serable 
introducing smeiitihc management. And 1 don’t blame them. I would do 
exact tin' samo (lung. So 1 am going to put in the rest of my days in jilaces 
where the conditions are rmisonabl^ favorable, because, favorable as they may 
be, it is a tough job to change a managc'iiuuit. We Inive no trouble with tlie 
men, i)ut to change tlie maiiagenuuit from the point where lln^y want to settle 
everything li} what tlu'y tlnnk about it and wliat they feoi about it in their 
opinions and whims, to ehangi' them from that point to wdiere they are willing 
to tak(' the .same attitude tlie uusi do and do the thing according to law, you 
liave got your work cut out for you. 

Acting Chairman Weinsiock. Well, in this particular case you would say to 
nic, “ Well, 1 am very sorry, Mr. W., but 1 am not interested in your proposi- 
tion ”? 

Mr. Cooke. 1 would be more inten'sted in others. 1 think I could do more 
good working in iilaces w lu're tlie conditions an' a litth‘ dilterent. If you would 
put it I'l a little dilTcnmt waj and say I want you to come in and ]>ut in two 
or thri'o years of work uii to the point where you can practically tiuioiu/.e our 
men and tlieii liring them in where they want to be brought in, I will say 
bully, 1 will h(^ wiLli you. 

Acting Chairman Wki.n.si'ock. How would you feel about tliis idea of giving 
tlK'iu a voice in deti'rmmiiig the Iiooum'S ami prennunisV 

J\Ir, CooivK. If they wanted to ha\e them — 1 think if they wanted to ha\e 
it wlu'u they got there that ot would be — that it could bi' worked out. 1( it is 
noeessary it is going to be wmrki'd out. 

Acting Uluiirmaii W'einstock. You would not want to starl in with llii'se two 
conditions? 

IMr. Cooke. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinskkk. You would w’lint to w’ork to tiiat, is that it? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes; you would be looking for trouble there. 

Acting Chairman Weinskxk. Your idea, then, would b(' to start out wdth 
nonunionists and no \oiee in it? 

Mr. CooKK. I tlon’t eaie wlu'ther tiiey aiv unionists or iioiuiiiionists ; Ipit 
you said you wen^ going lo imionize your shop? 

Acting (diairmnn W'ein. stock. Yes. 

]\Ir. Cooke. And you would ha\<‘ me nrrivi' at a very artilleial Imu'. Condi- 
tions would not he normal. I don’t ctire wdiether your shop is union or non- 
union, I would be willing, il 1 had tlie time lo do tins organizing for you, 
and it inaki's very little difference wdudher it is union or nonunion. 

Acting Chairman Weinsi'ock, If it was a nonunion shop, 1 take it, tlum, that 
your idea would be if I wanti’d it ultimately, to unionize it nltunately, and to 
gi\e labor a voice in di'lcrmining bonuM's and jiremiums, that you would not 
want to do it at the start ? 

Mr. Cooke. No; ami I would much jireP'r that it was a shop that w’us non- 
union, or that .\ou had not Just unionized, lu'cause you can not go to a big shop 
in this eoiintry to-day that has not got unionism in some form, unless the man 
at the head of it liad a peenliar lu'iit that 1 would not eare to work with 
him. That is, where the unions have come about without any particular strug- 
gle on ('illu'r side it makes a difference, and I don’t want to go into a shop 
tlmt has just gotten ovi'i* some o\ei-turn of .some kind. 

Uonnnissioiu'r Weinsiock. Thank you very much, Mr. Cooke. 

(Witness excu.sed.) 

TESTIMONY OF DR. HENRY ROBERT MURRAY LANDIS, 

Ylr. Bt^siek. Please state your name. 

Dr, Lanihs. lli'iiry Uoliert Murray Landis, physician. 

INIr. Btesiek. Yon are a physician? 

Dr. Landis. Yes, sir. 

.Mr. BrsiEK. And you are connected with the Henry Pliipps Institute, I 
believe? 
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Mi\ Cooke. Well, I would probably work for somebody else, because I want 
to make my work count and not work under any more ditlicullies tiian I can 
lieli). Now, 1 Imd a proposition like lliat from a well-known New England 
railroad, and their proi>ositiou was this: We will set aside for you a round- 
house, 1 think It was a roundhouse, and you cun be the absolute dictator in that 
roundhouse, and .show us what scientdic management will do for you. I don’t 
hav(‘ 1o make my living that way. All of the old fogy managers of that road 
and (he disgrunlltMl workmen, all the i^mple that have got a grudge on both 
sides of this jirolthun, would consider it a circus to make your life mi.serable 
introducing smeiitihc management. And 1 don’t blame them. I would do 
exact tin' samo (lung. So 1 am going to put in the rest of my days in jilaces 
where the conditions are rmisonabl^ favorable, because, favorable as they may 
be, it is a tough job to change a managc'iiuuit. We Inive no trouble with tlie 
men, i)ut to change tlie maiiagenuuit from the point where lln^y want to settle 
everything li} what tlu'y tlnnk about it and wliat they feoi about it in their 
opinions and whims, to ehangi' them from that point to wdiere they are willing 
to tak(' the .same attitude tlie uusi do and do the thing according to law, you 
liave got your work cut out for you. 

Acting Chairman Weinsiock. Well, in this particular case you would say to 
nic, “ Well, 1 am very sorry, Mr. W., but 1 am not interested in your proposi- 
tion ”? 

Mr. Cooke. 1 would be more inten'sted in others. 1 think I could do more 
good working in iilaces w lu're tlie conditions an' a litth‘ dilterent. If you would 
put it I'l a little dilTcnmt waj and say I want you to come in and ]>ut in two 
or thri'o years of work uii to the point where you can practically tiuioiu/.e our 
men and tlieii liring them in where they want to be brought in, I will say 
bully, 1 will h(^ wiLli you. 

Acting Chairman Wki.n.si'ock. How would you feel about tliis idea of giving 
tlK'iu a voice in deti'rmmiiig the Iiooum'S ami prennunisV 

J\Ir, CooivK. If they wanted to ha\e them — 1 think if they wanted to ha\e 
it wlu'u they got there that ot would be — that it could bi' worked out. 1( it is 
noeessary it is going to be wmrki'd out. 

Acting Uluiirmaii W'einstock. You would not want to starl in with llii'se two 
conditions? 

IMr. Cooke. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinskkk. You would w’lint to w’ork to tiiat, is that it? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes; you would be looking for trouble there. 

Acting Chairman Weinskxk. Your idea, then, would b(' to start out wdth 
nonunionists and no \oiee in it? 

Mr. CooKK. I tlon’t eaie wlu'ther tiiey aiv unionists or iioiuiiiionists ; Ipit 
you said you wen^ going lo imionize your shop? 

Acting (diairmnn W'ein. stock. Yes. 

]\Ir. Cooke. And you would ha\<‘ me nrrivi' at a very artilleial Imu'. Condi- 
tions would not he normal. I don’t ctire wdiether your shop is union or non- 
union, I would be willing, il 1 had tlie time lo do tins organizing for you, 
and it inaki's very little difference wdudher it is union or nonunion. 

Acting Chairman Weinsi'ock, If it was a nonunion shop, 1 take it, tlum, that 
your idea would be if I wanti’d it ultimately, to unionize it nltunately, and to 
gi\e labor a voice in di'lcrmining bonuM's and jiremiums, that you would not 
want to do it at the start ? 

Mr. Cooke. No; ami I would much jireP'r that it was a shop that w’us non- 
union, or that .\ou had not Just unionized, lu'cause you can not go to a big shop 
in this eoiintry to-day that has not got unionism in some form, unless the man 
at the head of it liad a peenliar lu'iit that 1 would not eare to work with 
him. That is, where the unions have come about without any particular strug- 
gle on ('illu'r side it makes a difference, and I don’t want to go into a shop 
tlmt has just gotten ovi'i* some o\ei-turn of .some kind. 

Uonnnissioiu'r Weinsiock. Thank you very much, Mr. Cooke. 

(Witness excu.sed.) 

TESTIMONY OF DR. HENRY ROBERT MURRAY LANDIS, 

Ylr. Bt^siek. Please state your name. 

Dr, Lanihs. lli'iiry Uoliert Murray Landis, physician. 

INIr. Btesiek. Yon are a physician? 

Dr. Landis. Yes, sir. 

.Mr. BrsiEK. And you are connected with the Henry Pliipps Institute, I 
believe? 
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Mi\ Cooke. Well, I would probably work for somebody else, because I want 
to make my work count and not work under any more ditlicullies tiian I can 
lieli). Now, 1 Imd a proposition like lliat from a well-known New England 
railroad, and their proi>ositiou was this: We will set aside for you a round- 
house, 1 think It was a roundhouse, and you cun be the absolute dictator in that 
roundhouse, and .show us what scientdic management will do for you. I don’t 
hav(‘ 1o make my living that way. All of the old fogy managers of that road 
and (he disgrunlltMl workmen, all the i^mple that have got a grudge on both 
sides of this jirolthun, would consider it a circus to make your life mi.serable 
introducing smeiitihc management. And 1 don’t blame them. I would do 
exact tin' samo (lung. So 1 am going to put in the rest of my days in jilaces 
where the conditions are rmisonabl^ favorable, because, favorable as they may 
be, it is a tough job to change a managc'iiuuit. We Inive no trouble with tlie 
men, i)ut to change tlie maiiagenuuit from the point where lln^y want to settle 
everything li} what tlu'y tlnnk about it and wliat they feoi about it in their 
opinions and whims, to ehangi' them from that point to wdiere they are willing 
to tak(' the .same attitude tlie uusi do and do the thing according to law, you 
liave got your work cut out for you. 

Acting Chairman Weinsiock. Well, in this particular case you would say to 
nic, “ Well, 1 am very sorry, Mr. W., but 1 am not interested in your proposi- 
tion ”? 

Mr. Cooke. 1 would be more inten'sted in others. 1 think I could do more 
good working in iilaces w lu're tlie conditions an' a litth‘ dilterent. If you would 
put it I'l a little dilTcnmt waj and say I want you to come in and ]>ut in two 
or thri'o years of work uii to the point where you can practically tiuioiu/.e our 
men and tlieii liring them in where they want to be brought in, I will say 
bully, 1 will h(^ wiLli you. 

Acting Chairman Wki.n.si'ock. How would you feel about tliis idea of giving 
tlK'iu a voice in deti'rmmiiig the Iiooum'S ami prennunisV 

J\Ir, CooivK. If they wanted to ha\e them — 1 think if they wanted to ha\e 
it wlu'u they got there that ot would be — that it could bi' worked out. 1( it is 
noeessary it is going to be wmrki'd out. 

Acting Uluiirmaii W'einstock. You would not want to starl in with llii'se two 
conditions? 

IMr. Cooke. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinskkk. You would w’lint to w’ork to tiiat, is that it? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes; you would be looking for trouble there. 

Acting Chairman Weinskxk. Your idea, then, would b(' to start out wdth 
nonunionists and no \oiee in it? 

Mr. CooKK. I tlon’t eaie wlu'ther tiiey aiv unionists or iioiuiiiionists ; Ipit 
you said you wen^ going lo imionize your shop? 

Acting (diairmnn W'ein. stock. Yes. 

]\Ir. Cooke. And you would ha\<‘ me nrrivi' at a very artilleial Imu'. Condi- 
tions would not he normal. I don’t ctire wdiether your shop is union or non- 
union, I would be willing, il 1 had tlie time lo do tins organizing for you, 
and it inaki's very little difference wdudher it is union or nonunion. 

Acting Chairman Weinsi'ock, If it was a nonunion shop, 1 take it, tlum, that 
your idea would be if I wanti’d it ultimately, to unionize it nltunately, and to 
gi\e labor a voice in di'lcrmining bonuM's and jiremiums, that you would not 
want to do it at the start ? 

Mr. Cooke. No; ami I would much jireP'r that it was a shop that w’us non- 
union, or that .\ou had not Just unionized, lu'cause you can not go to a big shop 
in this eoiintry to-day that has not got unionism in some form, unless the man 
at the head of it liad a peenliar lu'iit that 1 would not eare to work with 
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TESTIMONY OF DR. HENRY ROBERT MURRAY LANDIS, 
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Mr. IJusiEK. D(>os uny part of the work call for an unusual eyestrain for 
instance? 

Dr, LandtvS, Tl\e only eon<Iition we oneounlereO whic h seemed to be dirwdly 
ossociated with the occupation itself was a chronic inllaininaiory condition of 
the (‘yes. (dironic conjunctivitis was encountered in 48 of the 402 inalos, and 
80 of those thus affei'tcHl were pressers. The j?reat fn^iuency of this condition 
amonjt pressc^rs is apparently due to the character of tlndr employment, as the 
frecpnnicy of inllaiumation of the eyes amon^ the pressers Is sixlold {greater tlian 
in those otherwise employi'd in tlie industry. 

The ^Jfreator liability ol the pri'ssers S(‘em to be due to one of IhrtH* factors — 
tlie lieat of the iron, the vapor whicli arises from the dam{KMHHl cloth, or the 
fumes from the ^;as which is used to heat the irons. 

In answer to the question, Is the ^arnaait-nKikinf^ trade one that of its»4f 
is an occupation which is inimical to licalth, we are forccnl to conclude that it is 
not. For tlie past tvMj jears a iii-^ht tiihermilosis class lias been condinliMl 
at the Pliipps Instituie. This class was foriiKHl jinncipally for the [uirpose of 
semnj^ wlieth(‘r garment workcws who had ndurned from sanatoria or who 
liud had to continue work wliile coutiiiiiin^c tlu'ir treatment, could follow this 
trade \\i(liout brv'akinj^ down. As a r<‘sult of tins t\iK*ninent, ii can be said 
tliat such individuals can follow' the trade of j^arnu'iit mukin^^ Iirovidinj^^ Uu‘y 
live und(‘r suitable li.v;;ienic conditions. 

Ill conclusion we wouhl like to call attention to tb<‘ lax-essity in the study of 
any occuiiation of taking into consiilm’atioii all of llu‘ (actors which may li'ud 
to tlie deterioration of the individual’s liealth. lu sonu* lustance, exiiosuri* to 
l(‘ad and ])liosphorus. tluTO can b(‘ (iin‘stion as to the direct relationship 
Avliicli (‘xists lK'(v'(‘(‘n (:*ause and (‘f(<‘cj. On the otlier hand, there art' manv 
( niTiloymeiits which are credited with boin;; bad, but which in reality are not, 
nunji of th(' e\il that is ass«K'i:it(‘d with tlicm heiiiti: (In' result of coiitrihutory 
factors which are not dirt'ctly coniu'ctt'd with (he work itself. And to this 
l^rou]) the j.carin(*nt-makimi: iudiislry seiaiis to bt'lonc:. 

Mr. ItrsiKic. Tlu' clothing Iradt', as earned on in Plnladelphia, is work doin' 
chielly in (In' shops, or is llu're nun h liome work? 

Dr. l;\Mus. Then' is s<>un' hoiin' W'ork. 1 don’t know' just how' much. Th(3 
majority is <lone in tlu' contract sinqis. 

Mr. lUcsiKK. What in your o])inion is tin' l)(‘'^t ])lae(‘ fer this work to be done, 
in tin homo or shop? 

Dr. L NDis. I don't think it (*ver oiifj^ht to lx* done in tlu' home. 

Mr. I’rsiicK. W'hy? 

Dr. L-^xuis. M'l'li, you can control the conditions in which the clothing 
produc'd if you hav(' the riMtt <>f factory and tin' rt;,dil su]H‘rvisLoii, but 
th(' dilficultv of coiitrollin;? a larj^e number of lionn* work<'rs and the conditions 
ninler wliic'h lliey produce tlu' wnu’k is vi'ry diincuK, 

Mr. UrsiKK, Ai'cordin^" (o your stateimmt which you made a few minuti'S 
ajxo, then* is much to !«' d(*sir(‘d in the laetorit's in iho matter of veiitilalion 
and li^ht and ch'anliiiess? 

1 U’. iJA^'lus. ddiat is in (In' so-called sw(‘alsliops, 

]\rr, IliTSJKK. Ill (h(‘ sw'(‘atsho]>s? 

])r. Landis. 1 un*:in in tin* factorii'S that are properly inspecteil and made to 
conform to the ordinary nMiuinaiuMits of cleanliness as to a daily swan'pina; out 
and lu ju’ojn'r coiidilious so that the dust is not (hqiosited ovct ever.xthinp;, hut 
is eleam'd up evi'ry day. T think it is much hotter to produce it (In'ro. You 
tak(' the uiakiu;jj of white floods, for iiistauce, siu'h as shirtwaists that an' made 
of silk or tine liiK'ii; tln'ro eviTytliin;^ is siTupulously clean, for the sirnph' rea- 
son that they can not alTord to ki'ep tin* shop dirtv and allow' the jtoods to ^::et 
soilc'd, otherwise they have to be laundered, and that laurideriii^^ adds to cost 
of production. And there is no reason, to my mind, why a ready-made olotliin^ 
factory should not be Just as ('h'an as a shoji in which ordinary white floods 
an* produced. 

Mr. Busiek. Did you into the mattm*, <w did >our commission or investitta- 
tions take you into tin' home life of tliese employees? 

Di‘. I.ANDTS. 1 think that Yierhaps is the most important part of the whole 
Btudy and was really the one I wais nicest interested in in starting the entire 
W'ork. As 1 said, INIi'ss Ib'od did that work at a time when the wairkers, usually 
the entire family, were at liome, being gi'iK'rally betw'oen the liours of d.,8d and 
10.80 at night and on Sundays and Saturday afternoons. All of that w'ork 
conijirisi'd a so-called health card which incliKh's some 02 questions whieii 
relates not only to the height and weight of the individual, the measurements 
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bt^foro 1110 , vliicli I can afford, nor can I sloop with any doj^riv of comfort in the 
oxponsivo bod that 1 own, snch as my ancertors novor dnaimod of.’ ” 

This follow travolor of mine said to mo, “What value is it to bo able to 
earn more money if you <lo it at the oxpc'iiso of your body pb\ sically ? ’’ Ho 
said, “ Tbo way I live boro I am pood for 25 or 30 years, whonsis my friend 
will bo on the scrap yiilo in K) or 15 years, at most.’’ What I want to pot at, 
as the result of your experience and investipation, is this: Is this case that 
this man cited to me an abnormal or exceptional case, or is a normal <“onditioii 
with the pr(‘ssors in tlie clothinp trade? 

Hr. Landis. I can say that that involves some knowledpe of tlie Ilussian 
characteristic of those pcniple. While the majority of thi'm are Russian Jews, 
tlKTe ari^ onoiiph of tlie Italians and of the other rac<‘s to enable on(‘ to make 
n com]>:irison, and the Italians, with all their so-calk‘d ('xcitability, are a vm-y 
easy workinp class — easy workm’s — and his ambition is bounded by a via-y low 
estimate. Smalt savinps Avhich will enable him to iH'turn to Italy, perhaps, 
at som(‘ near day — a matter of $1,000. IR‘ is not breakinp his neck doinp his 
work, but every oni* 

Ai’linp Chairman Wr i ns'I'ock. That is, be do<‘s not haul the strenuous lif('? 

Hr. liANins. He does not h\*ul the stnanums life, but evm'v oiu^' — not every 
one, but certainly a very larp(‘ number— <>f tho‘^e Russian Jew workuTS arc 
possessed with a desire to pet out of that sweatshop, to pet one of their own; 
p('t a small shop of thdr own. 

Actinp ('hairinan Wkinstock. Ambition? 

Hr. T.axdts. Ambition. v\nd th<‘y <lriv(‘ tbemselves to the breakinp point in 
ord(‘r to ped money enouph to start a smalt slaip of tlieir own, with two or 
thri'e people, wiio may tlaui <lri V(‘— tlu'y may diuvc — and that is the evolution 
of not a f(wv of those larpe and i>ros]K‘rous rea<t.\-made clothinp (‘stablishments. 
They bav(‘ (wolved in that way. and not ('vcr\one suc<-(‘(als; bea\en know’s how 
many of them tber(‘ ari' that just br<\ak thcrnseha's down makinp tlie attempt. 
TIh' latluianians an' mapniticmit spi'cimcns ph.^ sically, but they are rather 
phU'pinatic Th(*y, too, jiia^ not 

Actinp ('liairniari WniNsrocK. Lack of ambition? 

Hr. I.ANDis, Lack of ambition to <lrive tluunselves to that point, and they 
tak(^ their work vi'ry (aisily. If you do not tak(* that factor in mind you some- 
tiim‘s niak(* ti mistake. 'IMie Russian .bwvs dri\(‘ tluunselves to a high point. 
It is ii '^onceivabh' that anvoiu‘ can rt‘]u‘at thos(>' mowuiuuits so fast and fre- 
(]U(Uitly ui'd k(‘ep it uj) wcs‘k in and wei'k out, ami it is ditlicult to understand 
how' he (.oes it. ^'<■ry many of tluun do it for th(‘ reason that tliey have the 
d('sir(‘ to pid out ol tluua* and pid into business tor themselves, and the more 
nioiu'y tlu'y can make ami the harder th<\v can drive thems(‘lves the quicker 
tlu'.v will pet out so they <*an run a busiiu'ss of tluur owm and increase their 
savinps. So far as I knowp that rarely, if ewaup occurs amonpst the Italians. 

Actinp Chairman Wtinstoi’k. 'riiank \ou ^<u\v miu'li. Hector. 

I\lr. RrsiFic. Ho those p(S>i>h* eviT stint tliem.selves in food for the purpose 
of savinp mone\ ? 

Hr. Landts. Jtroadly spi'akinp, m> ; T don’t think tlupv do. 

i\Tr. Rusiek. Ho they have opportunity llu* ji'ar around to work at tiiis top 

spiH'd? 

Hr. Landts. No, sir; it is a question of .‘'Seasonal oc<-u])ation I jiresume there 
are from six weeks to two montlis evi'ry spriiip and fall and between the sum- 
nuT and wJnter trade. You have a trade wJiere larpe niimliers arc laid off 
altopether and the ri'st are kept a part of the time. 

Mr. Bitstkk. Has your institute imule any study of tlu^ wuipes receUed by 
those jieople? 

Hr. Landis. We have comphde data. Those tahU‘S an' Ix'inp analyzed and 
they wall be submitted. We have the complete eariiinp capacity for the year 
previous. 


TESTIMONY OF DR, GEORGE M. PRICE. 

]\rr. Rustetc. Doctor, will you ploa.se pive us jour name? 

Hr. Pktce, Georpe M. Price. 

Mr. Rusiek. Doctor, you are a member of the Joint board of sanitary control 
of the Garment Workers of New York, are you? 

Hr. Prk’e. I am the director of the board. 

Mr. Busier. You are the director? 
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Hr. I.ANDis, Lack of ambition to <lrive tluunselves to that point, and they 
tak(^ their work vi'ry (aisily. If you do not tak(* that factor in mind you some- 
tiim‘s niak(* ti mistake. 'IMie Russian .bwvs dri\(‘ tluunselves to a high point. 
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bt^foro 1110 , vliicli I can afford, nor can I sloop with any doj^riv of comfort in the 
oxponsivo bod that 1 own, snch as my ancertors novor dnaimod of.’ ” 
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Dr, Price. No, sir. We have made no siiecial investigations. We know ap- 
proximately what the wages are. We know there is a scale of wages at tho 
present time below which they can not go, because the whole trade is organ- 
ized, and we know approximately what the yearly earnings are, and we know 
that tliose yearly earnings are about $500 or $0(X) a year, mostly, for the trade. 

You have heard this morning tliat the standard of living is rather higher than 
that. In New York City it ought to be $.S00 or $900 a year. Tlie im^ple in thus 
trade, all of them have large families, most of them, so that you will ilnd that 
most of them under this stamlard of living which is eonsidered a sullicierit 
standard of living in tlie UniUxl States for that city. 

Mr. Busiek. Wliat do you conshler the worst sanitary condition now pre- 
vailing in the clotiung industry? 

Dr. Price. You mean iu New York City? 

klr. Busiek. New York City. 

Dr. IhncK. lu the ladies’ garment works? 

Mr. Busiek. Yes, sir. 

Dr. 1‘iucE. 1 hind myself only to the cloak and suit and dress and waLst in- 
dustries. I'he cloak and suit is a large industry. All sanitary conditions are 
excellent. I don’t tliink thi're are any helh'r anywluu’e in New York Stale, and 
I Ih'ne seen Ihe sanitary eonditioiis in factories all omt tlH‘ United States, 
d’hoy are Ix'tti'r tlian in any of th(‘ citii's in Europe, and 1 have- last year In- 
\estigat(‘d tlie factory conditions in six European countries, and ai>art from the 
(lungorous fires, which are inherent in the loft c(»nstnict ion, 1 l)(‘ll('\e tlie sani- 
tary conditions in the two Industries in N<“w York City at tlie present lime ‘dva 
excellent. 

Mr. Busier. Tlien, the gri'utest liazard Ihe trade is the hours and six'oil 
at which they work? 

Dr. Prick, Not tho hours. At the pressed time tliey are r>() iiours a week. 

Mr. IBjsjek. You cmisider tJiat is all rigid? 

Dr. Price. W'ell, 40 hours, or l<‘ss tlian oO hours, and S(‘eiug that then' are so 
many people without woi’k th(‘y wonlil work jnobahly 40 hours, if ihc'y would 
have worked at all times and got hidter, hut r>0 hours' work is not unhealthy 
for tlie men if it is done jiroperiy. 

Mr, Busier. From your report of 1913 it says; 

“ Most of the iiarrn to the lu^allli of tlie workcu's is due, as already indicateii, 
to the long hours and overexertmii, due to th<‘ j)i(M-e sysimn of work, to tlui 
overfatigue during tlie rush seasons, and to the worry during the abseiK'e of 
work.” 

You are still of that opinion arc yon. Doctor? 

Dr. Ihu CE. Y'es, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is all. d’hank you very much. Doctor. 

The iK'ariiig stands ail.iourned imtil Id o’clock to-morrow niondiig. 

(Th(*reui)on, at 4,15 o’clock p. m . on .lime !22, B)14. an mijournnient was lakcni 
until d’uesday, June bV>, 1911, at Id a. m ) 


Philadei.ciita, Jitnc JOJ'/ — 10 a. 7 n. 

Present: Acting Chairman Weinstock, C’ominisvioners TiCnnon and O’Connell; 
also Erwin H. Busiek, sp('cial <*oinisol. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Tlic commission vvill jileaso come to order. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. RUDOLPH BLANKENBURG. 

Mr. Buster. Mr. Blankenhurg, the commission has requested you to appear 
liere, because as mayor of a city of tlie size of Plnladcliihiu you must have made 
a study of the conditions of labor, especially as Indwecri employer and em- 
ployees 'in your large industrial comvrns, and also as between the city em- 
ploy eius and the city, and we would like to have your ideas, especially along 
the lines of the charge to this commission by Congress to investigate and in- 
quire Into tlio effi'ct of industrial relations on public welfare, and the rights 
and powers of tlie community to deal therewith. We want you to take your 
lime, and, in your own way, to give us your ideas as to the underlying causes 
of industrial unrest that have come under your observation and how they 
should be dealt with. 

Mr. Blankenburu. Well, gentlemen, I am very glad to appear before you, 
but I fear that I will not be able to throw very much light on the subject. 
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and powers of tlie community to deal therewith. We want you to take your 
lime, and, in your own way, to give us your ideas as to the underlying causes 
of industrial unrest that have come under your observation and how they 
should be dealt with. 

Mr. Blankenburu. Well, gentlemen, I am very glad to appear before you, 
but I fear that I will not be able to throw very much light on the subject. 
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iny own sweot will or disdiiarKo thoin if I want to; but everybody else liaw to 
nnderpj or i)ass a civil-service examination. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Who passes ninm wastes and hours of labor? 

Mr. Blankenhurg. Tliat is fixed by the act of tlie c‘ouncils. Some are 
fixed by an act of the legislature, as, for instance, the salary of the mayor, 
the directors, and others; but the w'ages paid are generally fixed by the act 
of the councils. 

CommissioiuT O’Conneli.. Wliat is the connection of city othcials witli the 
public-s<‘hool system? 

Mr. BLANKENianiG. We liave at the present time no (Connection. Tw^o years 
ago an act was ])ass(‘d by the U‘giOature maUing the schools an ('ntlrely imh'- 
pendent body wdio r(cceiv(‘ one-third of tlie tax rale, which is .$l.r>(l; they g(‘t 
f)0 cents. And they can borrow money to a limited amount, and they arc* doing 
that. Th(\v ai‘(‘ enlir(*ly sejiarate from the city gov(*rnm(‘nt to-day. Th(*y are 
not (lepend(‘nt upon any a])propriations b.v councils or any otli(*r ])arty. 

Cominissioiu'r O'Coxneel. Is there a spc'cial board tliat hamlles licc'usc's of 
various kinds? 

Mr. Blankenhurg. The liquor license's, you mean? 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. ^V(*11, the Iniiior lic(*nses are one kind. 

Mr. Blankenhurg. Licpior licence's are granted by a lioard of judges. They 
have a hc'aring before a board of thive members, and tlu*y grant the liiiuor 
licenses. And the li(‘enses for other things an* ,>ubj(*ct to the a]>proval of the 
mayor, and I have* to sign a great many, sonn'tinu's vc'ry litth* lU'c'chal, papers 

Commission<*r O'Conneel. But there is .some sort of a board that handles the 
licensees of M'lidors, storekecqiers, and all the various licenses that are granted 
in tin* city? 

Mr. Blankenhurg. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneli. There is a board that handles those? 

Mr. Blankenhurg. I think the* vendors of diffc'rc'iit articles have to liave 
licenses Ironi tin* deiiartment of imblic safety. That is out of my provincte, and 
I am not (piite sure, but I think it is tin* proviin^e of the board of public safety. 

Commissioner Lp:nnon. Mr. Maymr, how are grievances handh'd of this cliar- 
acter, for instamn*: Suppose a man is dischargcsl and he feels that he has been 
unjustly d(*alt with. Where wmuld he make an appeal to have his grievance 
lieard? 

Mr Bi.ankenhurg. Well, there sire various ways in which that can be done 
and s done. Sonu'timc's a man who thinks he has a grievance will go to court 
and siibmit his case to the judge of the court ; and in sev(*ral instances a man 
wdio has been discharged has had to be rc'instatcnl b(*cause the court, in its 
wisdom, decreed lh(*re was not siifficienl cause for tin* discharge of the man. 
In the police deriartmenl, undi'r forni(*r administrations, the parties wiio wi’re 
accused of dereliction of duty, or wiiatever it might be, ajipeared bc'fore a police 
board consisting of a captain or lleutmiant and two sergeants, perhaps, and their 
cases were h(*ard behind closi'd doors. In other words, the public w’as not ad- 
rnittiRl, his friends wen* not admitted, and that was all tln*re was to it — behind 
clos(*d doors. And that is one of the changes and one of tlu* la'rorms w’e initiated 
the first w’ei'k that I ('iitered office. Everybody has an open hearing now before 
the iiollce (h'partment, and everybody g(*ts a squan* (find. Eormeiiy there would 
very often, wiien some one had a grievan<*e against a man or he (lid not do ex- 
act iy as they wninted him to, it was tlu* (*asl(^st thing in the wmrld to trump up 
a charge, and then behind closed doors the man had very little chance of getting 
justice. But now the public is admitted, and evi'rybody can go and attend the 
liearing. 

Commissioner T.ennon. Well, is there any npiieal from the action of this 
board? Could they appeal to the mayor — to you, for instance? 

Mr. Blankenhurg. No. 

Commissioner IvEnnon. There is no appiNil? 

Mr. Blankenhurg. I have to sign the judgment of the court; the director of 
iniblic safety has to sign; and it has to b<* approved by the mayor; and I want 
to say here,* as I think it is interesting, that the cardinal sin which I will not 
forgive on the part of a policeman or fireman is intoxication widle on duty. 
They have to go overboard without any mercy. 

Commissioner Lennon. I agree with you in that. What relation does the city 
government hear toward the employees of the public utilities like the public 
lighting and street service? 

Mr. Blankenhurg, has the city government any relation that gives them 
power or control in any wmy over the employees of these public utilities? 

38810°~-S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 3 42 
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Mr. Blankenburg. As to the street cars, the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. has 
a hoard of directors, ami the city has three representatives on that board of 
directors. 1 am one of the members of the executive committee. I attend all 
the meetings when I am in the city, and the other diia'ctors attend the meetings 
of the general board of directors, so that the city keeps a pretty good eye upon 
what is going on in the street-car service of Philadelphia. 

Commissiori(‘r Lennon. Well, would you have any power — suppose the board 
of directors, which I apprehend has a majority of the board that do not repre- 
sent the city but rei)r(‘sent the corporation, suppose th(‘y were to make some 
radical cliange in the hours of labor or in the wages, would the city have any 
power what(‘ver to intervxaieV 

Mr. BLANKE\BrK(i. No; we can only us(‘ common sense' in our argunients, and 
we have had no trouble at all, lu'cause tlu‘ management of the company is in 
excellent hands and very progressive. 

Commissioner Lennon. Ileev about (»ther public utilities? 

Mr, Bi,ANKENmui(i. As to electric lighting, we have nothing to do; no author- 
ity whatever; all w(‘ ask of tln'in is to bid. Sometimes whi'ii tlu' bids appeari'd 
too high I have sent for the prc'sidi'nt of the company, and he has voluntarily 
made a redindion. You can catch more Hies with hoiuw than with vim*gar. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, about the civil-service examinations, are they 
Uiadi' in such a w'ay that they are applicabh' to the job that the man is to hold? 

Mr. Blankenbi hg. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Or do they embi'ace a lot of tlu'ory not applicable to 
the j('b? 

Mr. P.r.ANKENiiUKo. No, sir; absolutely applicable to the job for which he Is 
an apjilK'ant. It is not a gem'ral examination for any kind of a position. 

Commissioner Lennon. What wages does the city pay the laboi'crs? 

Mr. Beankenbuiio. $2 to $2.25 and $2,50. That comes under the department 
of public works. It is betw'een $2 and $2.50. 

(k)mmissioner Lennon. And they have the eight-hour workday the same as 
everyone else, do they? 

Mr. BLANKENiirRO. Ye.s. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have there been a large number of unemployi'd in 
this cily during the last Iw'o or thiav years? I mean more than normal num- 
ber — w’hat would seem to be an average number? 

Mr. Blankenbit.g. I went to the trouble early in .Tanuary of this year to 
WTite to pc'rhaps 50 of our principal busiiu'ss institutions, such as the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, the Cramp shipyards, the Dis.ston sawmills. Stetson’s hat 
factory, and otlu'rs, asking them to let me know the difference betwetm the 
number of emiiloyees in the business as it wuis in .lanuary, 1014, as compared 
with January. 11)13, and the replies— that is, the avi'rage replies I received— 
W'ere nulte satisfactory. There were some establishments who had lost a good 
deal of business, whife on more they were fairly wu'll engaged ; but that was 
owing to the fact that they were working on orders placed last year — last fall. 
You know orders are placed in the siimiiH'r for delivery the next spring, and so 
on. I have not had opportunity to iiKpiIre since, but we have not had nearly 
as hard a time, as far as I can learn, as w^e had in 1893, after the great panic. 
Then we had to establish soup hou.ses and everything of that kind to keep 
people from ri^al suffering. I ascribe the reason why we have heard compara- 
tively little of acute suffering or even general suffering to the fact that our 
working people in Philadelplna are a very excellent set. They have saved 
money when they could save money, and they have .something to fall back on. 
In other words, it would take (piite a little while before then* was any acute 
suffering; and they are very proud. Th<\v do not want to ask for any relief, 
or ask for any aid until it is absolutely essential and necessary. We have 
perhaps as line a body of w’orklng people in IMiiladelphia as you can lind 
anyw’here in the world. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know approximately as to the nationality 
of the citizi'n.ship of Philadelphia? Are they still Ameri(*an as they were 20 
or 25 years ago, or have they changed materially? 

Mayor Blankenbukg. Well, they have changed in some respects. Twenty or 
twenty-five years ago w'e luul very few Immigrants from the southern part of 
Europe, from Italy, and from Greece, or from the eastern part, from Russia. 
There has been a change*. There are to-day few^er immigrants really, very 
largely from the northern part of Europe, than there were 25 and 20 years 
ago, and that has changed somewhat the employment of the people. The 
English, and the Irish, and the Germans, and the Norwegians, and the Swedes, 
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and tlio as a general thing, worn of a more intelligent class, and that is 

best shown by looking at the United States census when you consider illiteruc\v. 
There is very little illlti'racy among those ikniiiIc. while there is a very large 
percentage jiinong the jieople who come over of latt‘. Hut it must also be said 
in their favor that they are trying the minute tliey arrive and set foot on our 
soil, they try to improve their conditions, to learn and to become good American 
citizens; that is, the vast majority of them. 

(^immissioner OTViNxMOll. Have tlie authorities of this city ('\er considercHl 
tlu‘ possibility of fiirnisldng emjiloyment from public improvemi'iil s wIumi tlu're 
was a surplus of labor in the community? 

Ma.\or Bi.ankkniutkg. Well, unfort unatel> , wdien tlua-e was a surplus of laluir 
th(‘re generally was a deartli of money in the city treasury. 

(Commissioner Ia:\^oN. Well, tliat may be overcome some day. It has not 
been done to any great extiuit, then? 

Mr. HLANKioNuriui. No, sir; not to any great extent, simply because of the 
reasons T have stated. 

Uommissioner Lexnon. Do you know' wdiether tin" public-school system of 
this city is doing anything in tlu‘ waiy of vocational or industrial ('ducation? 

Mr. Hlankenuuko. Y(\s, sir; the public schools, under (la* superintiMal(*n(‘e 
of Dr. Hrumbaugh, has done a good deal for years in that dire<‘tioii, and he is 
so imbued with the idiai that that is one of tin* advanci's w'o must resort to to 
keep iiace with the ri^st of tlu^ ci\iliz(*d w'orld. W(* havi* induslrial schools. 
We have schools where they ti'ach all kinds of liandiwork, and we are g(‘tting 
mon* and more of tla‘m, be<‘ause it appeals to the common sense of our citizens. 

( 'ommissioner LEN^’ox. Are tln*re any sidiools wdaae tlie iioys and girls, or 
young men and young women, wdio an' in industry, can si>end part of the time 
in schools, or go to nigiit .school, and gel additional education? 

Mr. Heankeinbuku. Yes, sir; 1 am very glad to say that Philadelphia is 
preeminent along that lim*. We have tlu' Dri'xel Institute, started by Anthony 
J. Drexel, founded In 181)1, in w’hlch tlu're are or d.bO^) young people 

r(*ceiving instruction of all kinds, the handicralts, in housekeeping, and every- 
thing at wdiich they may be able to make a living if they are jiroperly trained. 

(Commissioner Lennon. 4’ake a young boy or girl, say, 14 or 15 years of age, 
that Iia« oidy gone to the fourth grade in the grammar school, or, perhaps, to 
th(‘ fifth grad(', do the scliools provide continuation schools wiu'ri' (hey can get 
further education wdiile at w’ork in night scliools or day scliools? 

Mr. 1 m ANKENiiriui. Yes, sir; tlu'y (*an in the niglit schools. 

Domin'.'^' -ioner I.ennon. Following the ordinary curriculum of the schools? 

Mr. Beankenbitbu. Yes, sir; we liave niglit schools all over the city. 

Commissioner Lennon. What scoiic — where any young people may attend 
who desire those advantages? 

Mr. Blankenburg. Yes, sir. 

Oominlssioner Lennon. Tiiat is all I have. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. You w'cre telling us, Mr. Mayor, that you had 
a very serious ralhvay strike in Pliiladelplda in UBO. 

Mr. Blankenhttro, Yes, sir. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. That leil to a groat ileal of trouiile? 

IVIr. Blankenbiuue Uiotiiig and liloodshed and losses of mom'y. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock:. I take it, perlmps, you are awmre of the fact, 
as w’e all are, that in tlie managi'inent of pulilic utilities all ovm’ the country 
there have been very serious strikes, strikes lii comieetion wilb street railways, 
strikes in coiiiieclion witii ligliling companies, striki'S in connection with w'ater 
companies, and so on, down tlie line of puidic utilities. 

Mr. Blankenburg. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstoi'k. Is it your opinion, Mr. Mayor, as a result of 
your observation and your experience, that tlio.se labor disturb:inc(*s in connec- 
tion wdth public utilities could lie minimized by the public ownership of puiilic 
utilities? 

Mr. Blankenburg. Tliere is nothing prettier in theory, to my mind, than 
the public owmership of utilities; luit under present conditions, as far as the 
general public is concerned, and the idea of tlie general public, I think it 
w'oiild lie a great risk, because tlie first tiling that, to my mind, wTuild result 
w'ould be politics interjected for tlie bi'iiefil of one party or another party ; and I 
think, for that reason alone, the puhli<; owuim'ship of utilities ougiit to be de- 
ferred until our citizens are educateil to a biglier tliought of civic duty, 

I have given that matter a good deal of thouglit, Mr. Wein.stock, because It 
is a very important question; and if you compare what is doue in Europe In 
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re^^ard to that, you will find that it can be done where tliere is a semiautocratic 
gov(‘rninenl, but in our country, where everybody is a kin^^ Idmself, would 
re(iuire, to niy mind, a little more education before we should take up the 
quest ion of owning; public utilities. 

Acting,' Chairman Weinstoc'K. In other words, your idea, Mr. Mayor, as I 
understand it, is that we first want to strai^ditxui out our political methods? 

Mr. llLANKKM'.ria:. Vi^s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You have a civil-service system in connection 
with your municipal aftairs, ha\e you not? 

Mr. IlLANivnNJU KO. Yes, sir. 

Acting (hiairinan Wfiastoi k. And yon ha\e the nominating primary here? 

Mr. llLANKhiMiruo. Yt‘s, sir. 

Acting (diaitman Wfinstock. Yon do have that? 

Mr. liLAiNKIONIU'KO. ^’(^S, Sir. 

Acting Chaiinian ^\h.l^sToeK. ]>o yon have nonpartisanshij) ballots in your 
elections? 'riiat is, .tr(‘ candidates tor municipal othces nominated for otlice, or 
do they come out indepemlently V 

Mr. UcNAKEMU'KO. They come out indei>endently, as 1 did, three years ago, 
when I \\as a candidate for mayor. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. They can? 

Mr. lii.AAKKMU'im. V(‘S, sir. I was a candidate of two or three different 
gj-oiips of citi/.(‘ns-~the Dmnocrats, the Keystone Parly, and 1 think thme was 
one other i>arty, and as far as tlu^ noniiartisaii ballot is coiicei’iied, \ve ha\e that, 
so lar as it relates to judge>?. We had an (‘lection here last fall, wlum wo 
eh'ctick 1 think, mm' members of the bar as judges of th(‘ miiniciiial court. It 
was a noiijiartisan ballot, but it was doctored in such a waiy by the iHiwtn'S that 
b(‘ that it was an absoliiti' tar(‘(‘. Ther(‘ was no iioniiart isanship about it. and 
unfortunat(‘iy, as 1 have said, and that is what 1 waiiit to emtthasize leganling 
the jiubllc owiKUcshii*, tlaux' w’ei(‘ ^l-J.OtMJ jK'ople, eledors, last fall, who went to 
the triuihle to go to the iiriniary, wauit to the trouble to register and to show 
their qualituait ion as (‘lectors, 4-1,000 of th(‘m did not go to tli(‘ ])olls in Novem- 
ber. They went to the greater trouble and they avoidiHl the lesser trouble, and, 
until we can make our p«‘ople s(‘e that it is e\(‘ry man’s duty, if h(‘ is (pialitii'd 
to vote, to go to the tiolls and do so, there w'oiild be very little in our tiyiiig to 
own public utilities in the city, State, or Nation. 

Acting (Tiairman Wki.n stock. In your municipal affairs do you have the re- 
call and the initiative and the referendum? 

Mr. Bl.\MvKniujug. No, sir. 1 sometimes wash we had the ixH'all. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. For your information, it may be of mteiest for 
you to know' that the city of San Francis(.*o, where 1 happen to li\(‘, is an object 
les.sou to the sister cities of America. 

Mr. Blankenhiuuj. I know all about that. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. We have public owmership of some of our pub- 
lic utilities. 

Mr. Beankknhuko. Y(% sir. 

Acting Chairman Weip^stock. The city of San Francisco runs the street rail- 
roads, owns and ojierates them. They have b('(‘n successful from the first hour ; 
they paid a dividmid right from the start. The workers get .$,3 a day for eight 
hours. The city to-day is negotiating with the United Railways to buy all rail- 
roads, involving an investnu'nt of .$3b,0d0,0U0 to and the city is also 

imgotiating to buy the wat(‘i works Im* the community. AVe believe that is a 
stride In the direction of industrial {leace. We think that, with jiublic owner- 
ship of public utiliti<‘s, the strikes and lockouts in connection with public utili- 
ti(‘s will be rediuvd to a minimum; and if it oi»(‘rates there, wdiy shouldn’t it 
operate in a city like Philadelphia, if you have the civil service, and if you 
have the nominating jirimary, and if you can establish the recall? 

Mr. ItLANKEivHUKu. Well, Mr. Weinstock 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock (interrupting). Your people here are no differ- 
ent from our jicoplc in ISan Francisco. 

Mr. Blankemuuig. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman AAT- instock. They are made out of the same sort of clay? 

Mr. Blankenhukg. Yes; they are just about as good. As far as that ques- 
tion is C'oncerned, the city of IMiiladeljihia owns its waterworks. The city of 
Philadelphia used to own the gas wmrks. The gas works were under the do- 
minion of a ring, we calK‘d it a ring, that wms omnipotent almost to run the 
liolitics of the city of Philadelphia in ]8<S0. There was one man who was abso- 
lute dictator. The Czar of Russia could not have been more absolute in that 
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respect than this man, and it came to be so bad that there was a revolution, a 
committee of 100, in 18<S0 and 1881, and the i)eop1e were aroused. It was very 
bard to arouse them or to kee|> them aroused. They will pro off like a bubble 
ill champagne. I suiiiiose you all know there is a bubble in that and then they 
will settle and keep quiet. So far as the recall is coiu'erued I lune often wdsheil 
that we had a recall in Pldladelphia, because then 1 would submit myself volun- 
tarily to a vot(‘ of the people, whether they are satistitnl with me or not. But 
we haven’t the iax*all and I don’t see how we can legally do it. 

Tliere is a great <h‘a1 in the recall and the riU’erenduiu, and so on, and so 
forth, hut so far as ]>uhlic nntilitii's are concei-ncd it seems to nn' that we can not 
hope of acconqilishing the iileal until the citi/AUis tlieinsehi's are mon* ideal 
than they are, and especially until they will understand that they (m(‘ a duty 
to tlieir country to go to the polls at every election and cast their ballots. 

Now, in laggard to the street cars. The Itapid ’^I’ransit Co. in 30 years, isn’t 
it, will revert to the city under a contract made between the city and the 
Rapid Transit Co. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You say the franchises revm-t to the city? 

Mr. Blankenuuku. T1u‘ company, the last company, the Rapid Transit (Jo. 

Aiding Chairman Wkinstoi'k. Y(‘s. 

Mr. Blan KEN BUKO. Which has a good many uiulerlying companies, unfor- 
tunately. The whole thing will revert to (he city, the city will become the owner 
of the strec't cars. 

Commissioner (')’(Jonneee. In how many \ear^? 

Mr. Blankenburc. I think 30 yimrs. k’i(t.\ .\ears i-^ tlie term, and since RK)7 
has elapsed. 

Acting (diairinan "Weinstock. About 41 years more? 

Mr. Blankenburu. Yes. 

Acting (Jhairman Weinstoi’k. Well, no\v, of course, this commission, Mr, 
Mayor, is not solely intiu-estiMj in [*hila<k‘lj)hia comlitions. We are intiTCSted 
in the national comhtions, and any suggestions and hints that could he given 
us by men of experience and men of training will be exceedingly helpful. Cue 
thought, speaking for mysi'lf, that I had in mind in th(‘ matter of bringing 
about a higher degree of industrial peace is a nvomimMidatioii to the niuni(*i- 
])aliti('s to sei'k jmblic ownerslni> of jmhhb* utiliti(‘s. Now, gi\en the refenmdum 
and given the initiative' aiul guem the recall and given civil service, is it your 
judgment that it is wise or unwise to strive for public ownership of public 
utibMes? 

Ml Blankenbeko. Well, in the first place then' is civil service and civil 
si'rviie. There is just as nin<*h difference between them under different ad- 
ministrations as tlu're is Ix'tw’i'i'U day and night. I know there is a great 
difference under this administration from what it was under the last. That 
is really a question that would n'lpiire more thought, and I would hardly feel 
justified in ex])ressiiig an opinion. 1 lH'li('\e in the ideal; 1 have always been 
an idealist, and have alw'ays bei'ii an optimist. No matter liow' bad things may 
he thi'y will get Ix'tter. And my ideal of American citl/ensldp is, pmiiaps, 
greater than that of most pi'oph'. I was not horn in this eoiintry. I came here 
liecanse I loved liberty ami I wsaiited to hi'!)) the country all T could, and I have 
had a more serious tlumglit of Ainencaii cit izi'iisliip than pcrhaiis generally 
pri'vails. And until w’e eaii get a ei\ie pride aroused — we ari' getting it here 
in liiiladelphia to a great ('\ti*nt, ami I am \ery glad to say ('spinially through 
the aid of the hc'St w’omeii of Bliihnlelphia. We have a eixii* clnb liero that 
stands back of the administration in e\(‘i\\ jiossdile wuiy— ilisintcrested women 
wdio give their time and tlieir money and tlieir wiiole ability — and we are mak- 
ing progress in that direction. 

Now, I am willing to go as far us anybody toward the goal, but I don’t want 
to get to the goal with a jump, beeanse if we get tlu'n' w itli a jump we will in 
all probability jump too far or not far enough. 

Acting (Jhuirnian Weinstoi’k. Where tlicro is such a thing, Mr. Mayor, as 
having an olijoctive and such a thing as not having an objeidive. Now, do you 
think it wisi' for the municipalities, the Am<‘ii(*aii munieipalities, not only for 
that reason but also for the reason of eslablishing a higher degree of industrial 
jieace, to have as an objective the end in view' of public ownership of public 
utilities? 

Mr. Blankenburg. Well; yes and uo. As an objective, yes; but how far off 
is another question. I wmuld not want piililic ownership until we have a more 
serious citizenship; until people will understand that they an' jiart of the gov- 
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orniiKMit : tliat ovory man, ami in your State, every woman Is a kinj; or queen. 
Tliey are just as Rood as anybody else. Itut tiiat is not as a Reneral thiriR 
underslo(»(l ytd. P>ut when you have this civic spirit aroused that I have been 
liRhtiiiR for tor tlie last 40 years, and until we get that arousal thorouRhly, I 
don’t helH've we (-an safely look for the Roal. I believe in the goal entirely, 
absolub'ly. 

(!oniniissloner O’Uonneij.. I underslood you to say that at one time the city 
owned the gas w^orks? 

Mr. BnANKKNHnuc. Yes. 

( 'oinniissioia'r OTonm-.it,. TIow” long ago is that? 

Ml'. Ib.ANKKNin Kc That was in LS04, I tliink. Some of these newspaper 
iiK'n wall know niori' about it — 1897. 

Connmssionor O’Connkit-. Ilow' did it come into private hands? 

Mr. llLANKhMU iai. We had an oiler made by the I'liited (Jas ik Improvement 
to t}ilv(‘ o\<a' the gas wau'ks ; to give the ('ily frei* lighting; to charge $1 a 
thousand f(M4 tor ilie lirst 10 >(‘ars and tluui 90 cents; and n{)w^ 1 believ(\ it is 
80 cents. O’he cii\ a rebate from tlu' dollar—that is. 10 cents and 20 ci'iits. 

('oniinissioner ( )’( ’on nkli.. How iloi'S this compare to the citizen consumer 
wlaui it was owned by the city and now l>y private interests? 

Mr. Bi.ankkmu kc. Well, tluTc is a question of (piality. It was a great deal 
higher toriiK'rly beeause the gas was— simply you had to light a candle, almost, 
to tlu' gas 

(’omniissiom'r ((’(kiNNELi.. The gas was poorer then? 

Mr. r>i wivEMU Kc, oil, a great dmil jxioriT. 

( ’oinni’ssioiu'r ( )'(’on^ei.i.. Under the city administration? 

Mr. Bi \NKKM5rK(i. Oh, a great d(*al ]»oorer. It was abominable; and that 
W’as the one n^ason why a numbm’ of our most ]>rominenl citizens supported 
tlU‘ thought ot having the Unitt'd (las A rmiirovement Uo take oviu- the gas 
w'orks, to give us Ix'tter light, cheaper light, and to taki' the gas w'orks out of 
fiollt K’S. 

(’oiiiinissioiu'r 0’(’onmeli-. What Is the cost of gas now to the citizens? 

Mr. Bi.AVKEMiinm. You wall have to ask me an easier question. T don’t 
ludieve anjoni' know.s the real waiy-down-ln-tlu'-cellar cost. 

(’ommissioner O’Uonnem,. Per thousand feet, wliat is the price now? 

Mr. Bi.ankeniuuui. We ]»ay a dollar; th(‘ consuim'r pays a dollar. The city 
g('ts a rebate of 20 cents. It amounts to about .$1,S(M),(K)0 a year nowy 

UoinniissioiKU’ ()’('OxNNEI.i.. Has tlie city always owuieil its waterworks? 

Mr. Blavrenhuko. Y(N. The first waterworks were built in Fairmount Park 
in the thirl it's, I thiidc. 

(kunmissioner O’Uovneel. Do you have the meter systmn in tlie waiter depart- 
ment for those consuming tlie water? 

Mr. Bi.anke.n'uuko. The meter for those who want the meter, and a flat rate 
for those wlio do not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. \Yliat are the rates mwv — what is the Hat rate? 

Mr. Bi.ANKEMnuiG. The rale for w'at(‘r is 4 cents a thousand gallons. 

Commissioner ()’(’onnkll. 'Wlmt is the minimum charge pm- month? 

Mr. P.LANKENiiTTRo. Fivo dollars on meters, but we only have 14, (MK) meters 
with iriO.(HH) connections. The fixture rate Is tlie prevailing rate here. 

(kuiiimssiimer O’Connell. That is, $5 for a minimum charge for meters? 

Mr. Blanklnriuul Y(‘S. 

Ai'ting Chairinan Weinstock. Just on(‘ more question. Mr. Mayor. These 
deplorable conditioHS that you have told us about as existing in the gas w'orks 
wdien the plant was owned and ojx'rated by the city, w'as or was not that during 
the period Avhen iiolitical bosses prevailed in the community? 

Mr. Blankenhurg. That period has not expired yet. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You still have bosses here? 

Mr. P>LANKENnriiG. leather. 

Acting Chairman WErNSToi’K. Well, I would suggest to your citizens to 
come to San I’rancisco and sit at our feet and hairii wisdom. We have no 
bosses in San Ih'ara'i.sco. Tliey liave been wiped out. 

Mr. P.LANKENHi’KG. Forever? 

Acting (’liairman Weinstock. I am not a prophet, nor even a son of a 
prophet, but the indli'ations are that so long as wt havi' 

Mr. Blankenuckg (interruiiting). You suffereil enough. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Our trouble is that we went from one extreme 
to anotlun-— from the wmrst-managed city in America to one of the best. 
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Mr. Blankenbubg. Don't for^o't Plnljulolphia, plouyo, when you speak of one 
of the best. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. We want to thank you very much, Mr. Mayor, 
lor your courtesy in comim; before us ami your patience in answeiinj^ our 
questions. , 

i\Ir. Beankeniuuig. Very glad to have been here, indeed. 

Acting Cliairinan Weinstock. Call your next. 

Mr. liusiEK. Will Mr. Wannmaker lake the stand, jilease. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN WANAMAKER— Recalled. 

A<‘ting Chairman Weinstock. Yesteialay you were good enough to gi\e us a 
good deal of valuable information alxuit tlie management of jour own lumnu'NS. 
This morning \\(‘ want to get some \iews from you and soim^ opinions, if ou 
care to exjirc'ss tluan as a citizi'u. As jou douhth'ss are awaiT\ Congress lias 
]daced a very heavy and a vm-y serious burden upon this conunission K has 
calhsl upon us to try and solve' not only the I’hiladi'lplna iirobU'in or a (»roh- 
lem of tlie State' of iN'iuisylvania or a national problem, but a w'orld ])r«»bleni : 
tlK' iirobh'in of how to lind tlu' missing link hi'tween capital and labor, with a 
view of establishing a higlu'r degrc'e of national imlustrial peace*. Now with 
your opportunities, Mr. W'anamake'r, for broad observation, having lie'en a 
studeuit all your life of e*onelitions goiu'iMlly, ha\ ing fe'lt a keen inle're'st iti 
the eommoii welfare, we fe'i'l tliat you can make' goenl your offe'r yeslerda.v of 
eiieh'avoring to aiel tliis e*omnilssion so far as lie's in your powe'r by giving ns the 
be'ne'tit of your juelginent and your vie'ws. W'hat, in your opinion, Mr. Wana- 
iiiake'i’, is the' missing link belwe'e'ii cai>ilal ami labor? 

Mr. Wanamakfu. Woiilel yeui pe'rmit me, Mr. Weinsteick, to refer for a single* 
mome'iit to my te'stimemy ye'ste'relay. 

Ae-ting (^hairman W'einstock. Ye's, sir. 

Mr. Wanam vker. 1 weuild like* to say that in reading It, while I ceaild not elo 
else than to answer the* epie'stmns which yeai gave to me as to my e)wui inisiness, 1 
conlined myse'lf tei tlie'ni. but whe'ii 1 re'ael the re'ports eif it in the nevvspaiiers 
I fe'lt that I hael paintexl my own peirtralt with teK> much color. 1 was simidy 
giving yem the* fae ts, and trying to cemve'y to you the truth that I read in the^ 
face of tliat big iiuileling iqi the'i’e* tliat fae'e's me'. Ikirt e>r it is dark — the* part 
that was built as you ean see it on the wall— and the part that has been built, 
siuee 'i whiter. Things ha\e e-haiige'el, auel tlie'ia* is a eiilfe'rent spirit, J tliink, on 
the lac'l of tiu* nu'rehants and the manufacturers te> eeinsiele'r the conditieins eif 
(lie pe'eipie tliat weirk for tlie'in. I tlunk tliat men ami women are in a rising 
marke't feir tlie'ir labeir, be'cause the*y are hette'r eeluente'd ; thc'y w’ork und('r 
sanitary comlitions. Tlu'y liavo gne'vances Hint can not hQ always met, refe'r- 
ring te) one of your efuestions yesterday, hut the eniphiyers liave grievanees, 
very serienis one's. Yeui spe'iid a Ihemsnnd dollars in ('elueating a 10-e‘ent iieiy. 
or a ve'ry small man. But the future is hriglit he'cause of the new sjdrit tliat is 
ahreiael, wiiore a workingman or a peasant is not any longe'r a mat for a rieli 
man to wipe his femt uiion. That used to be so in the olden times. The man 
tliat can se't a jewvcl or tliat can eve'u make a horseslioe is much more of a man 
than a man tliat lU'ver eloe's anything or that walks aremnd with a high hat 
and a cane. It is the man that has got soim'thing in liim, tliat can do something. 
And I just W'ant to add, be'fore I take the epie'slion tliat you liave* given me, tliis, 
that it is one tiling to look at the outside of a building, and it is a very eliffe'i'- 
ent tiling to look at the inside of it, and that I liave'ii’t a qiu'stion that in eve*ry 
establishment, mine as vve'li as othe'rs, tlie're are tilings tliat go on that you 
don’t know anything about, and tlu'y nevi'i- rem-h you unh'ss it is when some 
crazy man apjie'ars outside and te'lls the stoi\v and you lu'ar it and can take it 
up and learn that tliere has he*('n s<une cause* of unhappiiK'.ss. 

Six tliousanel pe'eiplo in a liuileling, 7,800 when it is at its be'st, is a large? 
village, and you gentk'iuen of affairs know how ditriciilt it is for everything to 
be right in any one huileling; hut if tlie purpose is right and the principle is 
riglit, and you are working on it, tlu're is something for tlie future. I think 
tliere is an emancipation few labor, a great fr»‘e*dom to come to people by reason 
of the holielays and relaxation and opportunity for study and for enjoyment of 
themselves and their e>wn people. Nb>v\', if you will permit me to go hack 
to the question, I vvTiuld like, he'forc I go any further, to say — I don’t know 
whether the mayor is here, but his director was here a few minutes ago — that 
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I think tliat there has never been a year in my memory that there has been 
so much done in the city organization to promote the well-being of the era- 
pIoye('s as lliere has been in the last year in this city. That is the way it 
looks lo an outside man. And there is a cause for that, and that is that it is 
not under the control of politics^ to the extent that it has been. I believe, as 
a party man, that a party ought to l)e considere<i, just as the President con- 
siders Ills own jiarty at tiie present time, which he lias a perfect right to do, 

I think he has been very moderate and modest about it himself. TUit talking 
about having a party to (‘ontrol the otlices, we have had an (‘X])erience when it 
did, and we are liaving one now when it dot's not, and it is greatly to the advan- 
tage of the city, if that is of any interest to you. Now, will you give me your 
(piestlon again? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. ]\lr. Ueporter, will you repeat the question, 
please? 

(The question was read by the reporter as follows:) 

“What in your opinion is tlu' missing link bt'twt'on capital iand labor?” 

IMr. Wanamakeij. I should in two words say that it was prejudice and mis- 
understanding; and that i»r('judice builds a Chiiu'se wiill ofti'u between the 
laboring people and those who find the capital and meet the losses of the in- 
vestiiK'iit of their capital, while labor gets the profit of it and can not bear any 
loss. I don’t know^ that you asked me wiietlu'r I Ix'lieve in labor unions. I do. 

T think that w’orkinginen ha\(! Just as much riglit to organize as cajdtalists 
have, but 1 think they miss it w'Ik'U thev don’t treat each other fairly. And 
unfortunately the jioor man carrii'S a chip on his shoulder as if nobody cares 
for him and he has got to light it out. Put he hasn’t to do that. I do belii've 
that all th(' wealth of tlu' world is made by labor, and I don’t Ix'lieve what a 
man said here yi'sb'rday ahout his old father who might have Ix'en a baki'i* 
or might have ix't'ti a laborer. My tatlx'r wars a w’orkingman, so I am not 
speaking against any oix'. If Ix' savixl up .$r>00 and bought a bond and saved 
it and sent it down lo his gnait-grandson, instead of getting a kick for that, 
he ought to get a prjiyer for evi'ry other man’s grandfather to save up and 
buy a bond for him. 

I believe that by such w'ork as you are doing Ix're to-day, gentlemen, you are 
going to g('t to the bottom of a g<xM| many things. And I holieve there is a 
greater yiossibility than (‘\er there w'as since I wuis born to lind the way. That 
is something. It is a new awakening tliat is going over the country, to hnd the 
way to make people content and prosperous. 

Acting (Jliairinan Wei.nsi'ock. Yon give it, then, Mr. Wanamakcr, that some 
of the causes that lead to industrial unrest, are prejudice and misunderstand- 
ing? 

Mr. Wan AM AKER. I think it is entirely so myself. 

Acting Chairman Weinstoc’K. Nhnv, is there any better wuiy that can be 
suggested, if not of wiping out, at least of minimizing prejudice and misunder- 
standing, tlian by contact—by getting together? 

Mr. Wanamaker. I don’t know any hotter w\ay. But I would start with 
unhitching the labor organizations from political parties. T think the wrongs 
that Pennsylvania has snfl'cred have Ix'i'ii because the great DenuxTatic Party 
that we mice iuid— I speak of it just as freely as I speak of my bread and 
p^itter— why shouldn’t w<' speak of tlx'se things if we want to corr(H*t them— 
the great Democratic Party tliat lost it.sclf with the embraces of tlic Republican 
Party, greatly harmed the prosiierity of the Stati' of Ih'nnsylvania. 

I believe in two parties. I believe in both of them being strong. And I 
believe in both of tbem liohling up their hands and tlu'ir Ix'ads and mareliing 
on - but not when they are selling out to each other for otlices or anything else. 

I think that wonUrbe the lirst .step, ^riu' second step wx)uld hi-— if the em- 
ployers of labor are wTong, let ns labor with the employers; and I think some 
of these things that are going on— I n'ferred to some of them yesterday— it is 
not that they are going on onlv in one place but in many places. Your own 
establislimen't would be a gixxl illustration of it, as I know^ something about it, 
from people that have told me of it who liave come from your very own roof, so 
that I know something about it. , , i. 

I tliink the things that are going on are like the leaven that is going to 
leaven the whole lump ; but you and I won't live to see this milleniiira, unless 
we work very hard to bring it about as you are doing to-day, sitting here in 
the beat and listening to us in a poor, di'oning way, trying to give you the best 
impressions that we can. I think Mr. .Tohn D. Rockefeller, jr.— and I esteeni 
verv liighly his father and himself— made a very great mistake when he put 
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tlu! President in a position that he had to send troops there to settle a business 
quarrel. I may be wrong about that, but I feel that way about it. 1 think the 
Government of tiie United States ought never to be called on to settle what 
belongs to a StatL' — an industrial condition. 

Acting Chairman \\' kin stock. Believing, as you <lo, ISlr. Wanamaker, in com- 
mon with myself, that the best remedy for misunderstanding ami jirejudice is 
contact, that must carry with it not only the organization of labor but the 
organization of employers. That is quite as inqiorlant for einyiloyc'rs to be or- 
ganized as for labor to bi‘ organized it they an' to be bronghr togidher on a 
large scale. Now, assuming that the employt'rs were organi/.c'd on the one hand, 
and th(' w’oi'ki'rs were organized on the other hand, should not e\er.\tliing be 
done for one body to n'cognize and deal with the otlu'rV 

Mr. \VA^A^l\l•:Eu. M<»st assuri'dlv ; and 1 lia\(' always lioju'd that tlu' great 
tinal resort would Ix' tlu' new ollu'er of the Pn'sidenfs Cabinet, th(' Se<‘n'tary 
of Coniinerce and laibor. 1 think he ought to be tlu' great linal resort. I 
am not in fator of the organization — any greati'r organizat ion of capital than 
it can make, as situated at iiresenl, in tin' large* oiierations in which inonejed 
iiK'n get together — but for all tlu* merchants and all the inanut actui'ers and 
all the artists and the ditlerent prolessions to organize, I think that that is 
not ailvisable, excepting tor coiilt'rence with the Secretary of Coniinere'e ami, 
Labor, In order to elL'ct a ('ondition which i.s untavorable to labor or unfavor- 
able to the employers. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Yes; now, with labor organized on the one 
iiand and enii»lo,>ers organizi'd on tlu* other liaml, do you know’ of any better 
way to maintain industrial busim'ss than of enti'i’ing into trade agreements 
that ought to be sacredly obser\ed by both sides? 

Mr. AVanamakkk. Well, the trouble about that is that on the one side there 
is responsibility and on tlu* labor sid(^ therc^ isn't any. Now, that is wlu're the 
thing stops. 1 bi'ln'NH* this-— if you will allow' me to say it — that I have S(H?n 
in tlie last few years, very recent years, a great deal beltc'r class of men coming 
into the h'adi'i sliq) in tlu' organizations ol labor. 1 think labor has suffered 
frightfully from a class of men that were lazy and that could not produce 
wealth but were good talkers, and that mish'd their forces. They liavo sutfered. 
One of the signs of the times is Mie new’ star, of men who are educated, 
who do not think only along one side of tin* table, if you ph'ase, but they walk 
around it and s('e it all ; ami that is promising a good future for us. 

Act ug Chairman Wkinsiock. Well, while it is quite true, Mr. Wanamaker, 
as you lay, that ('inployers as a rule are ri'sponsible and labor unions as a 
rule are not linancially responsible, excejit morally, isn’t it true that in such 
industries, for ('xamiih*, as printing, take the ty jiographical union, for e.\- 
ample, and in such undertakings as the railroads, take the engineers, the con- 
ductois, the lireinen, the brakemen, that those labor organizations have never 
been known to violate a contract? They havi* alway’s faithfully observed the 
trade agn'ements enti'n'd into with their employ t'rs. Now’, if ih'spite the fact 
that they are not linancially responsible, but because of their moral responsi- 
bility they do make good, why can we not reasonably Iiope that other unions, 
other labor organizations, will in time be educated to respect their contracts 
and agreements? 

Mr. Wanamaker, Well, I am thinking luird while you are spi'uking to me, 
and I would like to answ'er very cari'fully to the very point of your question. 
1 am thinking that I know' of any labor organizations that have any other pur- 
pose than to protect their work — is the w’ay tln*y put it — which means to pro- 
B'ct their wages, largely. Now, I think that is a great misfortune. One of 
the ways it works out — I need not tell you gentlemen — is that it has endeavored 
to limit the learners of thi'ir business, their resjiective trades. I tliink that has 
been a great misfortune. I think they would liavi* been a great deal stronger 
if, insti'ad of the schools that are teaching trades — amateur schools, a good 
many of tliem, though some are practical, such as the Williamson School we 
have here, founded by an old Quaker man who up and took ,$2,(K)0,000 out 
of his box to establish a school wdiero 2io boys are learning trades, actually 
under the guidance of very competent p('ople — but the trades themselves are 
the best teachers of their own trade. They would have extended their in- 
fluence and their strengdi far better if they laid oyiened the doors to their 
sons. I have heard many a man, for instance, in the printing business, w^ho 

owned newspapers, who could not get his son into the printers’ organizations. 

I am for standing by the man that works, but he must put himself in a 

position that you and I can take his hand and sit down with him as a gen- 
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tlciiion uiul as an honorable man — not to say that any of them are not gentle- 
men or not honest — but we must be on a level in (Uscussing all sides of the 
question. And 1 say this to you — and I have thought of it a number of times 
since the Czar of llussla, with liis famiiy, came near being killed, because the 
pilot car aliead of ids train, as you may have read, was shot away — 1 iwish 
to speak of an incident in the life of the old Emperor William, the grandfather, 
wasn’t he, of the present Kmj)eror — of a remark tliat lie made. If there was 
e\('r .any man tliat was loved by the jteople that old King William was. 1 
have s('en p(‘ople cry when they stood and looked at liim and they would 
have kissed his boots — a tine old spirit he was — and one day the advance pilot 
of lus train was ups(d and some people wa*re kilUal, and as he 'walked along 
and looked at it he said sometliing like this; “1 have believed all my life 
in the affection of my ]H‘o]>h\ I have come now to believe that there is just 
one tldng 1 can do Ixvst to lu'lp them, and that is to ediic.ate them.” 

And I tldnk that is wlua'e we all are to-day. We have got to educate these 
people. 

Pardon me for taking so much time, will you? 

Acting Chairman \\’ET^sTO('K. Tlam, humming np,'Mr. Wanamaker, on this 
phase' of the qm'slicm, I gatlaa- that your attitude is about as follows: You 
iK'lieve that tlie missing link betww'n capital and labor lies in the fact that 
tlK're is mutual prejudic(‘s and mutual misunderstandings; tliat the remedy 
for that is contact? Tlnit on a large scale contact cun only l)e hoped for by 
mutual organization. Do I quote you correctly wlien I say that, with organi- 
zation on both sides you are a Ix'liever in tra<le agr(*einents, and that tlioso 
trade agreements must be respecte<l by both sides and sacredly observed? 

Mr. WvNAMAKEii. I don’t know how to sign an agia'eiiK'iU or a belief in it 
until 1 first read it. 

Acting Clniirnian W'einstock. Assuming that the agreement is mutually sat- 
isfactor.v ? 

Air. Wanamaker. What you say is exactly the fact. Here you have come 
from your homes and from y<»ur comforts and other duties, and you sit hero 
to come in contact with peo])Ie, to get inforimition. What for? Is it for your 
pleasure or your protit? It is for your country. Now, let us do more of that, 
and let us learn that w’c have gnt to have, if the orgaiuzation is not sutli- 
cient, let us turn to the manufacturers’ orgjinization, turn to the chambers 
of commerce, and say, “Why (hm’t >011 make an arbitration point before 
you iiave a strike? Wliy don’t >011 look at both sides of the (piestion instead 
of Just one side?” I think the finest thing I konw of in the history of our 
country is written on Sammd Adams’s tombstone, ’way up in New England, 
the single line that reails, “This man organized the Ib'volution.” 

Just a lot of gunners and shouting and trumpi'ts was one thing, Imt it 
wuis the organizing, and I think that is wiiat you are after, if I understand 
it, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. To carry out your idea, I^Ir. Wanamaker, that 
of chambers of commerce and maniifacturer.s’ associations jirbltrating their 
dllTerences wuth labor, that, of course, would mi'an the recognition of labor; that 
is, the recognition of organized labor, wamld it not? 

Mr. WanammvER. Why, it is an insane thing not to recognize it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You believe that organized labor ought to be 
ri'cogulzed and dealt with? 

Mr. Wanamaker. Y’^es, sir. 

Acting (diairman Weinstock. In contradistinction to the situation that exists 
to-day in Colorado, where the employers absolutely refuse to recognize organized 
labor or to deal with it? 

Mr. Wanamaker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Onnele. I understood you to say, Mr. Wanamaker, that you 
belu'ved in more ri'creation and shorter hours for labor, and so on, to build up 
a higher standard. Do you think the eight-hour day should prevail generally 
tlirouglumt tlie country? 

Mr. Wanamaker. Tliat or less. 

Commis.sioner O'C^innell. Or less? 

Mr. Wanamaker Y'es, sir. I think it simply means the accommodation of 
the work of tlie public to the working people. I have studied that very closely. 

Commissionei’ O’Connell. As a man wdio has bad to do with large things and 
dealt with large numbers of employet'S, w'ould you think it is almost impossible 
for the individual to-day to get anything like redress, or even a hearing as to 
redress, unless it is tlirough some form of an organization among his fellow 
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workmen? As, for instance, a single employee in the quarter of a million em- 
ployed by the United States Steel Trust, has a single individual any possibility 
as an individual in that great organization, where, unlike yourself, who are in 
your store in Philadelphia every day, and where tliey see you and you see them, 
those people probably never s(‘e the directors or owners ol that institution, by 
what method is it possible for them to address even an inmginary grievance 
unless it is through some form of organization, he it (wi r so crude and ever 
so had? 

Mr. Wanamaker. It seems to me that it would not be misunderstood if I were 
to say to you tliat Mr. Alba Johnson, of the Baldwin Locomotive Woi ks, or 
Mr. Bromh'y, one of the large enqihwcTs, IMr. Nathan (1 Ualdwell, lu'ad of 1h(‘ 
Manufacturers’ Club, could answau* tliat question bid ter than I. Not that I do 
not want to answer. I want to answia* some things that you liave not a-^ked 
me, but let nu' 

Commissioner O’Con^eli.. Here is a question that T know' you ought, and I 
belii've you do know something aliout. For instance, you w'ere for sevi'ral ytairs 
till' Postmaster Ceneral of the United State's. Vou had to do with practically 
half a million emjihnei^s in that department, and that department is owmed by 
till' people of the Unit<*d State's. 

xMr. Wanamaker. Yes, sir; I am in favor of the people in a good many 
things. 

Commissioner O’CMnnele. You heard Mr Weinstock ask the mayor as to his 
belli'f on the ipiestion of pulilii! ownership? 

Mr. Wan MAKER. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connki n. You have ilealt with one of the great institutions 
whicli the public owm ; do you believi' we should go further and luibliely own 
tlie piiblie utilitii's, street cars, etc.? 

Mr. Wanamaker. I do, absolutely. 

(k)inmissloner O'ttoNNELi.. Absoluti'ly? 

Mr. WANAiiAKEii. Yes; T think that, referring to the gas w'orks as an illus- 
tration, the mayor is a little too young, I think, to answ-er all those questions. 
But I renuunber very wadi tliat it w'as controlli'd by politics. It was not con- 
trolled — 

Commissioner O’Conn kll. That is an incident, bi'i-aiise wi' have hundreds of 
cast's wlu're munli lpal owmersbi]) has ]»rovcn sucei'ssful beyond question. 

Mr. Wanamaker. Yes, sir; if Ibe eitizens <‘ontrolle<l it, as they do the U. G. I. 
Co., w'e w'ouhl have eln*aper gas, better gas, and an income whicli tlie city does 
not havv' 

Commissioner O’Connell. In tlie District of Columbia, wdiere I live, we only 
pay $4.50 a year for our waiter. 

Mr. Wanamaker. INir. O’Connell, T think that you are doing a great thing 
for tlie country to follow out the tlioughts tliat you liave in mind in roferenee 
to those questions. I liave no fear wdiatevor of a (lovemment o])erating its ad- 
ministrative, its adniinistrativo affairs liy llie lioard controlled liy politics. I 
say tliat after a study of it for Pair mnifs. I am very contident that tlie w'ay 
out for tlie railroads w'ould lie for tlie Oovi'miiuMit to owui tlu' railroads. I 
believe it w'ould settle tlii'ir fiiianeial troubh's. Insti'ad of being in combinations 
that bring about such tilings as have been brouglil about liy the Newv York and 
New Haven, and the Rock Island, wlu're masst's of <*apltal inlen'sted in other 
things, cornhined and brought about those eonditions, w'ltli soum other things, 
perhaps, that W'e don’t know' about. I believe if tlie railroads, (arrying the 
mall, were supplied by the (Jovernment w'itli tin* ears to do it, ami jiaid mileage, 
taking away all the diillculties that tlu're are about the woigiiing of the mails, 
occurring annually, the uncertainly of getting the proper accounts, the rail- 
roads would he relieved of tlie w'ear and tear w'hich is covered by mileage; they 
w'ould be relieved of the tear and breakage of cars which the Government would 
own and have to take care of. It w'ould make a sutlk'lenlly large income 
to not impose upon the whole country an increase in tlie cost of goods. 

It does not make any dilTerence to you, nor to mysi'lf, as a merehant, whether 
they raise it or not. You siiiqily charge the cost of your goods iq) and must get 
your profit above that cost. The (tovernment does not wuint to Increase the cost 
of living, but it is, under tliis jiressure, liound to consider tlie cost. 

I think tlie owmersiilp iiy tin; Government of tlie parcel post will greatly 
serve the people. It is not at its best yet. It is not fair to exiiec't it of the 
Postmaster General, iiut lie is making progress. I think that w'ill serve tlie 
people who could not he served at all hy tlie express companies. Tlie express 
companies are bound right — what I w'ould say, something that built themselves 
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into the railroad companies that they should have done, or should have worked 
themselves. I am thinking' for the country and not for capital in these answers. 

Aetintc Chairman Weinstock. Speaking of that point, Mr. Wanamaker, I 
hav(‘ heard you quoted, while rostinaster General, that there were four power- 
ful reasons why the parcel post could not be introduced: One was the Wells, 
I’argo Exjn'ess Co., and the oilier tlie Adams Express Co,, and the third the 
American Express Co., and I have forgotten the fourtli. 

Mr. Wax AM AKER. The Southern. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The Southern. 

Mr, Wanamaker. Yes, sir; it W’as true. I tried very hard ‘to get something 
done. One thing was th(‘ jiustal savings. It is for the greatest (‘omfort of the 
people to get a plac(‘ wlu'ia^ they are sure of their money, in two years’ time, 
will'll I was w’orkmg on it, 1 thought we W'ould be able to get $100, 000, 000. 

J luj’ing tlie lirst two yeai-s we got more than that. I believe in the next live yi*ars 
I he Covi'i-nmeiit will have .$r>()tl,000,(Xl0 there. You reduce your postage to 1 
cent, you will when the Govi'rnnu'iil owns tlie cars, the mail cars, and pays tho 
mileagi', Just the same as you can measure any oilier product tliat the people 
liave to sell. 

1 hi'lK've the day is coming when we can reduce in half the price w’e are pay- 
ing for the telegraph. 

ComimsMoner Lex non. Mr. Wanamaker, you slated in your answer to one 
of tile questions, or iirobahl^ of your own volition that, in your opinion, the 
unions devoK' all tlu'ir tinu', or nearly all, to tlie qui'stion of wagt'S. Do you 
believe tlu' subject of wagi'S is an miiiortant one to the woi'king people? 

Mr. Wanamaker. Of the utmost importanci'; but the man who spends his 
time trying to get his salary raised generally fails in it. He has got to be an 
(‘arner." 1 don't agree at all witli statements that waire made liere yesterday. 
It is not a (luestion whether a man is lazy, or drunk, or wliether he is a poor 
workman — that is the ipii'sHon. It is all of tiiat. You are very good to me to 
give me a chance to (pialilj m^ statemmits. 

So far as I know% 1 ouglit to say some labor unions may liave other work 
tliat I don't know anything about, but so far as I know' 

Commissioner JmNNON. Do .vou believe that the unions liave lieen at all elfec- 
tire in raising wages in the United State's? 

Ml*. Wanamaker. That is a very dinicuU question to answer. I am not sure 
that 1 have had .sutlicient experience. 1 think at the time that this building 
was going on it cost me a great deal of moiu'y that was wasted, so far as I 
was concerned, but the sympathetic strike's. I had an agre'enie'iit with even-y 
contractor that they weiuld not enter Intei any .sympathetic strikes, but my 
building stood ielle, anel 1 hael to wait until they got ready to setth.' some strike 
in New York (’ity sonie'where. 

I am not answering that with any bia.s, my frienel. I shoulel siqipose that the 
labor unions would have a natural right to resist any coiice'rled action em the 
part of builders or of capitalists to stop a public work, or tei take awmy their 
employees. I wmuld feel as if I had a right to strike a man that was strik- 
ing me. 

Commissioner Lennon. You are, in your own mind, satistied as to the effec- 
tiveness of tlie work of the trade-unions as to raising wages? You are not cer- 
tain as to wlu'ther they have or md? 

Mr. Wanamaker. Oh, I think that, as you put it to me again, I think prob- 
ably some of th(‘ different trades have raised wages. Tlie effect of their plan 
which I do not like and don’t think is wise for them is to limit (he number that 
shall be (unployeil in the paper-hanging trade or in the })lumbiug trade. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, if you were showui tliat those alleged limita- 
tions are not realities, but the theories of those that do not bi'hmg to tlie unions 
and who have not studied it, I suppose you would accept the evidence If it were 
sufficient? 

Mr. Wanamaker. I would not only do that, but I would thank you for giving 
it to me. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you believe in what we term the Australian ballot 
svstem ? 

Mr. Wanamaker. Let me see if I understand it. Explain it to me. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, the system of ballot that has been in effect, 
more or less, during the last 15 or 20 years, whereby the citizen can vote a 
secret ballot, without being known to the politicians or union leaders— you be- 
lieve in that kind of a ballot? 
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Mr. Wanamaker. I do ; yes, ^r. 

Comiiiissioiier Lennon. Do you know where it originated and with whom it 
originated? 

Mr. Wanamakeu. No, sir; I do not. 

C'ornmisslcnier I.ennon. J will tell you, so that you can verily it, if yon desire. 
It originated with the trade-unionists of Australia. They were the originators 
of it. 

Mr. WANAMAKi^ai. What has been tlie effect of it; may I ask tliat, for my 
information? 

(^mimissioner Lennon. The effect of it? 

IMr. VV\NAMAKKR. Yt‘S, Sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. The effect of the Australian ballot, or the secret bal- 
lot, wherevm- it has been used has been to elevate citizenship. 

Mr. Wan AMAiCEii. Yon are on the right track wluni you do that. 1 am in 
favor of the Australian ballot. 

Commissioner I.ennon. 1 am sure, without asking the ((uestion, you are favor- 
able to general (‘dneation of all the cliildnm of our country in the public 
schools and wherever op]>ortuni1y jiresimls ilM'lf? 

Mr. Wanamakek. Well, sir, at the jiresent time the board of ('diication of 
this city is unfortunate enough to ha\(‘ me bu* one of its memhei*s. 

(JomTriissiomu' Lennon. I am glad of it. I want to I'all your attention to th«' 
fact lliat ]>ructi(*all> the first lorce of any magnitude in organizi'd soeiidy. either 
in this country or Cnait l>ritain, to stand (or compulsory (‘ducat loii ami public 
schools w'as organized laiior. 

Mr. Wanamakeu. Yes, sir. 

Commissiom'r Lennon. Do you know what part the unions have taken in th(‘ 
securing of factory -ins]H‘ction laws, protection against lire, and jirotection 
ngiiiiisL the iniury b,\ macliinery tlirough tlu‘ int rodiudion of safety appliances? 
Are jou awai'e of th(‘ activity of tlu^ unions in that lield of endeavor? 

Mr. W\N\MAKEi{. Sonu'W'hat so; yes, sir. 

Commissiom'r Le.nnon. Well, is that commendable? 

Mr. Wanamakeu. V(‘ry. 

Commissiom'r Lennon. Yon find that wdiile it is true that the question of 
wniges is iiroliably tlu^ leading factor for which th(‘ unions strive, they strive 
for all the things tliat good men and good women are w'orking for in the w'orld 
as oi ’■anizations. I jiist wanti'd to call your attention to that. 

Mr 'Vanamakku. You an" sim]dy confirming wdmt I have said, that there is 
a gre.Mi new tide raised for the study of human w'(*lfare. I am looking at that 
building. Yon will forgive me if I still have my eyi's on it while you are cross- 
qiK'St lolling me? 

f^ommissloner I>ennon. Yes. 

Mr. Wanam\keu. I fiit tliat public buildings, where so many people worked 
in the factories and when' tlu're are so many in mass(\s that their lives should 
be safegiianh'd, ami I was the first man to pul on a jilan for u building, fire 
towers, built of brick and stone, things that could noi burn, and wIh'Ii they 
took that to the jiublic buildings and put it on a i>lnn. and the iireNcnt director 
of imiilic w’orU'N, Ix'iiig now in my (‘inyiloy, and whom I knew very wtII, was the 
means of having it yiassi'd by the h'gislatun', so lar as fa(‘tori(‘S are conc(‘rn("d ; 
so you see I am vi'ry familiar with that 

We have tour towers, rovuns half tlu' size of (his, built of brick and of asphalt, 
or stone pavenumts, and stairs of stoiu', on iron horses that an* pi’actically 
smoke proof, and you and I, if wa* w'(*re sitting there to-day and tlK're wuis an 
alarm of tire and wa' were on tlu' top tloor \\(" wauild he safi'i* than anybody on 
the bottom tloor, b(*cau.Ne in a siiiglt" minute and a quart <'r, no matter wlu're 
you were, you could get into the opt'ii lowers and g('t down quicker than you 
could on the lower tloor. So you s('(? we aia' working t(»gctlier. 

L("t us do more than that. Tins kind of Information that we are having here 
to-day will go into the mwvspapi'rs and do us all good. 

Commissiom'r Lennon. Would you fa\or the (‘stahlishment by law of a 
body in the Stale of Ih'iiiisylvaiiia to make a study of great Industrial conllicts 
that arise, or we are thrt'utened with, to toll tlie people where the truth lay 
exactly? Not to arbitrate it as an official body, to go in wMtli power of a 
court, but to make an investigatiou and toll the people just where the right and 
wrong was so far as liuman minds could do that? 

Mr. Wanamakeu. I should take it that would be the result of bearing both 
tides of the case ; it wamld come through an unbiased arbitration. Certainly any 
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information that can bo gotten from any soucce to help to get the people closer 
together and to have a greater sympathy with each other. Now, you take the 
building people, for example; it would not make any difference to them, so far 
as I can tell, w'hether after we goj the building built whether we had the busi- 
ness to occupy it; but take the employees of our store, Mr. Weinstock; every 
section is interested in and are assisiing you if they are on tlie right basis. 

I want to give you just one thought that perliaps has not come to you. 
Yester<iay, I think it was, ('(nmnissloiier O'Connell aslo'd me whether w^e had 
any connection witli tln^ ))uhllc-school system in our education. I said w'e hud 
not, and yet we liave, in tliis sense: There is a clnnige, one of the changes 
that I speak of, in this otlau* river of, not doubt, hut of experience that is 
ilowlng, is that people who are getting education in colleges, they used to 
think that anylhing that soiled their liands w'as beneath them to undertake. 
Those' ])eople are' now (*oming into tiie factorie'S and into the workshops aiul into 
busim'ss. Our public schools In this oily are si'uding out vehinUvrs. Well, I 
will say, first, that we have none too soon come to undertake a vocational edu- 
cation as w('Il as the acad('mi(! education. In other w'ords, not simply to fill 
anyone with hooks, hut to till tluuii with purposes and to call out whatevia* they 
ar(‘ fit for and try to guide* IIumu to it. Along that line here come the fine 
young w'omen of the girls’ normal school; they conu* lute) the husiness after 
tlu'ir studies in the morning, and th<‘y have four hours a day, go on the pay 
roll, get some pay from the real husiness. They first go with the teacher, who 
(‘iideavors to find out wdiether they Intend to be business people. If they do 
not, why should they spend tln'ir time? 

Then, wliat are the features of a huy(*r, If you please, If that is what they are 
for? What must they l<‘arn V If it is to ho a sahvslady. that it is not just a happy- 
go-lucky thing; tlaw first must learn tin* pri»n’ii)les of it. Of this school that 
runs, half a year will pass so easily — w'lu‘n you say to young peojfie of 18 yi'ars 
W'ho are in scliool — see wliat it means. You have not sin)i)ly tauglit them from 
a blackboard or from some speeclies, from a professor that comes and tells of 
something lie has tauglit in otlier schools, lie has the individual attention of a 
teaclKT, hut the best of it all is that you get that which you can not get In the 
ordimiry school. The boy gets down to his task, and lie understands something 
fdiout equation of payments; he can average an account ; lie understands about 
discounts, and when it conics to textiles, why, he knows sonu'thing about them, 
lie goes dowm and handles them ami takes tliem to pieces. Yon see, first it is a 
scliool of teaching, and second it is practice, llight away he is started on that 
in wliich lie is to spend his life. Tliat is wTiere you want to use all these estab- 
lishments. Exi'use me for rising. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. One more question, if w^e dare to Impose furtiier 
on your good nature. 

Mr. Wanamakeii. Not at all, I have my two men here In case you want 
them. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Tliere are those in the United States who be- 
lieve that one of the remedies for a certain kind of industrial unrest is the 
enactment of a minimum wage for women, especially for women, because, while 
unions have their organizations behind them to establisli a minimum wage for 
men, the women, as a ride, are not organizi'd, and lienee are suitjiot to exploita- 
tion at the liamis of unfair employers, luoeding discontent and unrest. Tliore 
are many wlio lielieve that one ri'inedy lies in estalili'^hing a h*gal minimum wage 
for women, Tlie ailvocates of that iilea have thus far iieen suceessfnl in initiat- 
ing it in, I tliink, first, the State of Massachusetts, then later in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, California, Wisconsin, and, so far as I know, several other States. It 
is still, liowever, in an experimental stage. It is not old enough to have demon- 
strated as yet. As a large em]>loyer of fi'inale labor, the commission would be 
very glad indeed to get the hem'fit of >onr judgment as to wdiether a legal mini- 
mum wage — whether you believe a legal minimum wage for wmmen is good or 
had. 

Mr. Wanamaker. Well, I can only give you my own thought about it. When 
I w as a boy the best situation I could get to go into w^as the establishment of Dean 
Lewds’s fatiier, wdio made his admirable speech here yesterday; the most that 
you could get as a hoy would he $50 for the first year. The next year you would 
i)e lucky if you would g('l $100. 

Times w’ere dllTerent. and Mr. Stewart had a store on Broadway that in Its 
time was the greatest of all the st(n*es. He would not employ women. I think 
he had them, perhaps a very few of tliem, in the fitting department. 
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He would not employ anybody but men. Ills systcan, too. waa that he had a 
grievance against a man that was at all neglectful. He would tear a little piece 
of paper like this up, mark on it, and tell the man to gt) upstairs to the otlice, and 
he was dismissed without a minute’s notice. 

All that is changed now. You are coming to a new condition of things wIutc 
we say every woman is worth just the same. I think (hat is a dishonoring of 
waiuien. You take those normal-school girls who have got tlaar edueation, they 
Icive been taught to write, they have Ihsmi taught tigures. A gn^at many peoph' 
have not had that opportunity. They have gone to work in a manulactory, and 
their lingers have become sore and stiff from the kind ol' work they had to do 
with their looms. You jmt thmu on the same h‘vel What is tin' (MYc'ct on an 
employer? He does not take the mill girl; she has not got the chance' she had 
before, because' she has got to produce $8 a wee'k, if you like. If she' had the' 
chance to come in and h'arn, if she could go up in any of the' schools and liinheu- 
up h(T fingers and oja'ii up some tilings she* had iK'vcr thought of she migid: 
become one of t\ie be'st pe'opli' you have. \Ve have many pe'ople like' that. I 
would lilvo te) introduce' you to some that comm<*nc(‘d washing elishe'S, if you 
please, and now ge't thousands of elollars in salaries, because they have h'arne'd 
it — they have learne'd it in the busiiu'ss 

Now, I think you dee harm when you comiH'l e'lnployers to pay for wliat the'y 
do not ge't. 'riie're ought to be some' limitations, Ihe're' ought to be' some'thing 
which you — if that can not be overlookeid, or that tlmy can imt be crowde'el back- 
ward, it would he all right. 

(kunmissieme'r O’CeiNNECL. Mr. Wanamaker, shenilel not the girl be' iirott'cte'd 
against the^ unfair emjiloye'r wlio has no re'gard at all for how she may live? 

Mr. Wanam.^lKKR. AVe' he'ar a gre'.at deal of that. I am sitting here answe'ring 
you the same as if I had he'on suhpeemu'd and the same as if I we're unde'r oatli. 
If I had to iioint to wdiere tliat sort of thing was going on, or had gone on in tlie 
ye'ars, I sheiuld he a very pexer witness. It is not that I have not huel my e'ye's 
open I believe' that the're' is not a bael woman in tlie world unless the're is a hael 
man. I think if you wante'd to juit shadows <m anybody, I would put it on the) 
man. And as for the wome'ii, tlie'y can not elo the kind of work that is to he' 
done in a store like tliat anel load an impreiper life. AY'ry well. Now, sup- 
IioHing you are not giving the'in enough to suiiport the*m, who knows it hut your- 
self? AAdien that person is employed you found out how thi'y are situated. They 
live at home. The girls that nee'el employme'iit, tlie'ir gre.'atest hiiielrance) is the' 
girl that wants to work that dm'-.n’t ne'e'el the' inone'y anel that has her home'; 
blit it is ad right. Everylxxly sboulel le'urn to work. I mean to say that the 
e'rnployee— (he people do not lake into e'onsideration how they are situated, and 
their salary is grade'd accordingly, and tlmy raise tlie'ir own salarie's by tlu'ir 
faithfulness, which is evielemccd, first, by their ri'gularity ; second, l:>y their 
growth ; and, third, by wliat they produce; and every gexxl employer, for his own 
Interi'st, takes care of his people. 

Acting Chairman AAduNSTocK. I take it, Mr. AAhinamake'r, tliat what — from 
what you have said as to that you beliewe tliat an arbitrary minimum wage 
for women weuild wmrk a disaelvautage tei the iiu*\peri('n<*«‘d worke'r wlio would 
try to get employment ; that is to say, it is possible to ge't exjieriene'ed women 
at the minimum Avage? 

Mr. Wanamaker. It shuts out all of a class of xx'oplo that are not well con- 
side'iH'el in the* w'orlel. You take a girl thal has g(xxl taste, and she* will make' 
very simple things and make herself look ve't-y Ix'autiful. Take anotlu'r girl 
who has been brought up wdiere there are a lot of children, and she* has not 
learned to take care of herself, ami she is very shy, and she may have more 
ability than the other woman, luit she is going tei sulTe'r from it. 

Acting Chairman Wetnsiwuc. But supposing that in the* minimum-wage law 
there was a certain amount of Ilexihility, discix'tionary powi'r with the commis- 
sion, and tin* minimum wage w'ould lx* hast'il either on age, a graduated scale, 
or on experience with a graduated scale? 

Mr. AVanamakek. How wamld you ever gi't the agi's of the women, I waint 
to know? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. AVell, you will get them wdicn it is to tlx'ir 
Interest to give them to you. 

Mr. AVanamaker. I am very doubtful. 

Now, answ'ering your question, I think that, as an experiment, we ought not 
omit it. It is supposed by people who are very wdse that it is tlie best thing to 
do. I believe about that just as I believe about supporting our President of 
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UnilHl Suites, lie is our Presulent ; uml wherever there Is a law we 

i~ i- •••••< ■ n"'"- " “■ ■» 

to ^M-ii<hiat(' It. , ^ , 1 

Vetiie*’ (’liairnuiu Whinstock. (graduated seaU . , • *1 ni.if 

M, Wan s AK -K. 'I'lml il lie n ^"<'.1 rlmiKC to t.ike in the persnn ( at 

van wo , 111 refns,.. Supposing some people have 

fh>v have -a -aval prelerenre for men in tlie einple.N. as Mi. SlevN.iit, t is 
hhe^ in the uorM to take lh(‘ hi^di-si Imol hoys, and the school 

t Ibit:; z's^T:, 

I i'aiit''lo (hank ^'Ol lor lolanlanl.v eomina helore as ami lalkmjt to as as 
lUvoMamv lull, •' V'here Ami 1 renew mv ii.vijal.on 

, a Itaok'ina Assoeialom, were sahmiKeil In printed foim.) 

Aeling Chairman Wkisstock. Thank >ou very mm i. 
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COOKE EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

[Roleast'd for puhlio.Ulc^n morning papers, Sunday, May 10.] 

Unkmim.o's \tK\'r, 

fl’y ^Moirls Ti. (’('()lv(\ dirc'clor, d''i>ar( inont of pnl)lie worK^^. i>oing the fo\irth In “Great 
munu'ipal pioblein.s, ' soiit'.'s initialed by I‘rof. Simon ralteu,] 

“ TTncmployniont in tlu' one wonl is up n problcMii of troiiiendoiis 

importaiK ‘0 to any Industrial city. It is mort'over a probkan to bo faced by our 
jiiMieration. No other obstacle to our g:ro\v(b as an industrial center is less 
Iik(dy, however, to be successfully coniliatisl unh‘ss our leaders — iiKlustrial, 
educational, and i'eli;;ious — kei'p our altiuition focused upon it. On the other 
hand, it can be confidently asserteil that there is no one of the unfortunate con- 
ditions of our industrial lif<‘ more possible of <*ontrol than this one, if manu- 
facturers, educators, the laborin^f class, and others interested will so view it. 

'Idiere should be excl ink'd from the iiresent discussion the type of unemploy- 
ment resulting: from “hard times,’’ chang:es in the tariff, or world-wide lluctua- 
tions in trade. We ha\e in mind ratln'r what mi^ht be ('alksl chronic unem- 
Iiloyment and casual emplo.N mmit. Km'u ilurini; ^ood times, and, of course, to 
a ^u'eater dejjree during; a\erag;e and poor times, then* is a larg:e amount of 
actual unemployment of typi's and due to lausi's that are almost ignored in 
popular discussion of tin* subject. It is to these pliases of tlie problem that 
spet'ial attention should be directed. 

l>url!H last winter the g:reater jiart of the talk on this subject has been about 
employim in tmn'aus — iirivate, municipal, and Stale, and even National, There 
is an important field for such agam<*k*s if thi'y can be organized in harmony 
>\ith democratic Ideals. They arc at best, however, only mitig,nitins a^'encles 
and co\er but a small part of the whole held. Such agencies will be prin- 
cipally of use as emergency measures during those times wdien conditions of 
trade are upset. 

We in the United States have progressed far enough along the path of 
civilization to make it advisable in discussing such problems as this to put the 
emphasis on wliat hapiiens when conditions are normal. We ha\e great 
sympathy for those who are thrown out of einplo.Muent by changes in national 
polii'y or by the Invention of new' machin(*s, or by other unusual causes over 
which neither the worker nor the employi'r has much control. The object of 
this paper, however, is to call attention to the fact that the great burden of 
unemployment under wbich this and every otln*r industrial center groans is 
due rather to the blindness of individuals, to trailition, to lai'k of organizatioih 
and other causes, wdiich, if studied, can very largely be removed. Such study 
should enlist the Interest of the employing class as well as those they emidoy. 
We are too apt to look upon anything liki* the unemployment probk'in that is 
fundamentally trouble.some in industrial conditions as due to what are known 
in insurance circles as “ acts of Uod.” We accept such conditions as having 
been Imposed in the general scheme of things and not to be successfully com- 
bated. We do not realize how largely w’e human iieings are responsible for 
wiiat is wrong. 

There has been going on in this country for a number of years past experi- 
mental work in this field w'hich w'ould indicate that practically all of the 
burdensome chronic unemployment can be prevented if w'e make uj) our mlnd.s 
we are going to do it. Let me give just a few' examples of the kind of unem- 
ployment I have in mind : 
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I\Iolly Brown is on piocowork and has Invn in tiio hal)it of making 

$(S a wook. If durinj^ the first days of tlu* weok sho Is j^lven wliat are known 
as “ fat jobs ” and lias already earned her .$8 by Tluirsday nif^lit, tlie fore- 
woman sees to it that she ^ets little or no work on Friday or Saturday. 
Why? Beeanse if Molly should earn .$1) or perhaps $10 at iiiire rate this week 
the forewoman is afraid that she will h(‘^^in to rate herself as a $9 or $10 
Kiri, and that would he troublesome. The net result from an economic stand- 
lioint is two days of uiuMuployment. 

.. Attain, in eeitain texiih* mills, it is the iiractice to carry on the pay roll a 
ihi’tter number of nuui than can he given work at any given time. Tills is done 
usually from two niotnes, Th(‘ manufaeturer wants to he sure of his help 
when iie needs thmu for getting out orders. On llu‘ othei’ hand, he has a kindly 
intm-est in his men and fi^els that to kee[» a certain number of his men on part 
time is hi'ttc'r than actually to discharge some of them. In hotli attitudes it 
seems to uk' lh(‘ manufacturer is im.stakmi. Througli lowering the avt'rage net 
pay of Ins emiiloyia'S, lie reduces tlu' ellicieiicy of his plant. On the other hand, 
lie' demoralizes the workm's through training tlumi to casual or inti'rrupted 
einployim'iit. 'fins practice is .so general in some communities that a large per- 
('etitage of the workers is capable (d’ continued employment. Aftm- they have 
Ix'Cii engaged for a certain number of wi'cks, or at most months, tlH*y have to 
lay otf. Th(‘y can not stand the strain of even a ri'lati\el> short workday if 
continued wei'k after wei'k. ('ertain other nianutacturers who do not like th(‘ 
idea of laying men off for whole days at a time, or even oiu' day, accoiiiiilish 
the sjime result by shutting down one or more depart iiumts early in the after- 
noon. elf course, tlie net result is the same. It would be a good deal bettei' 
both for the manufaclurer and his mmi If the numlH'r of employei's sliould be 
kejit chronically below rather than above the number to whom full time can 
be paid. 

Another cause of unemployment is what seems lik'e a \\rong conci'iition of 
the relations bc'tweim selling and nianufacluring. During the last 20 years 
th(‘ imiiortance of selling as companHl to manufacturing has Ixxm apparently 
greatly (‘xaggerated. The selling imd usually c(»ntrols. 'Tlu' thought semns to 
be that the o])erations of the selling staff at any one time is limited But there 
goes with this tlie a.ssumiition that whatevm’ lh(‘ selling statf can aci'omplisli 
must be nud by the manufacturing end of the business and this wludlii'r it 
involves cutting tin" outimt in half or doubling it. It may tnean douliling the 
number of emiiloyi'es engagisl on manufacturing and making them work tinu" 
and half time, or it may mean ilischarging half the (an}))o.\ (‘os. The attitude 
should be that both the si'lllng and maim fact tiring arms of a business should 
have like opportunities but likt" responsibilitU‘S. Tin* .selling force should be 
so organized tluit they can ket'p tin" manufacturing side going, so that day to 
day, week to week, and month to month tlucluations in tlu‘ number of ern- 
jiloyees do not occur. Obviously, this is not a prohhmi in which a 100 per cent 
result can be obtained, but in many ("stablishnumts with wliich I am familiar, 
overt iiiu' luis been practically <'ut out and rush siaisons have disaptieared. 

In one shot* conct'rn they have a siiecial <h‘i>nrlment which during dull st'asons 
'makes standard lim^s at a sonawvhat retluced cost Tlu'sc' goods ari" dispo.sed 
of through special selling agm^euvs and art" manufa<*tnred only in order to 
(‘qualize the load and to kei'p mmi iunjiloyed wOien otherwuse they would be 
laid off. This same concern has six men in the held in dilTerent parts of the 
world stialylng and trying to anticipate as far ahead as possibh" the demands 
of the market. These men do not sell Tlu'.v simiily observe trade conditions 
in order to get the earliest possibli* notice of either a heiglilened or lowi'red 
or changed demand. This reducivs the amount of unmx-essary manufacturing. 
It notifies employers long in advance of forces oj)(*rating toward a change in 
th(‘ number of employees in any deiiartment or in tlu" establisliment as a whole. 
It frequently happens that those forc<"s wlien antiiapated can be counteracted. 
It is almost impossible' to conceivi* that under good management there is any 
necessity for such violent changes in the number of employees as we have seen 
during this last winter. Some years ago in Philadel{)hia one concern operating 
in a standard line had approximately 19, (MX) ('uiployees on .January 1 and 
between 8,9(K) and 9,0(X) employees working part time six weeks later. Lack 
of organization could be the only possible excuse for such a tragedy. It would 
be indeed a wonderful industrial community that could absorb men laid off 
at any such rate as this. 
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TJie study of this problom in the shoe concern above rebu’red to has been 
p)inj^ on for 10 years. The concern had an output last year of considerably 
over"", $10, 000, 000 and is very successful. While In the shoe trade generally 
8 to 10 weeks a year is considere<l a conservathe estimate of the period of 
unemployment, this concern has reduced it, through its studies, to less than 
T) per cent, which includes the regular vacation period allowed every employee. 

Another’ cause of tlu^se more insidious t;. pes of unemploynuMit is the fact that 
most workers know how to do but oih‘ thing. Whmi 1 served my a])pnmticeship 
as a machinist I was associated with men who were boring mill hands, la^tho 
hands, vise hands, or sometliing (‘Ise. In other words, tlu'y si'cured their liVeli- 
liood by operating pra<*ti<‘ally one typo of machiiue (Ibviously, when there 
was no work for tins partii-ular type of machiiu* they wm-e laid ()ff. In some 
of the industries with which 1 ha\(‘ Immui asso( lated since that time, tluua' has 
been created the organization f<»r tea<hing jieople how to do as many things 
as th(\v are capal)h‘ of hairmng. If work of one kind runs out, they can be 
shiftisi on to something else. Notwithstanding the gmus-al imiiri'ssion to the 
contrary, there is no naison why this s(‘heme can not be ]»racticed as a part 
of the shop procedure wlindi the labor unions iiold is the best adapted to pro- 
mote the prosperity of the w’orUer. Th(*re must be the bromlest jiossible 
assurance that tins will mwia* bt‘ done in order to cut wages, (lood faith In 
this as in every other matter is at the root of high ellicicncy. In one estahlish- 
numt that I Iniow, owdng to this coaching in doing more than one thing, none 
of the wamieii eitiiiloyis's wm'c laid off for an hour iluring the year 1913. The 
entire force was kept (mgagi'd. There had accomimnied this change an average 
jncreasi' in w'agi^s among ih(^ workers atlei'ti'd <d alxuit 20 jau’ emit. (Mie con- 
c<M‘n which (hx'S not beli^vi^ in wi'lfare w'ork mnploys a lacdory nurse. Her 
work costs $1.09 pi'r iniiilovi'e per year. Her main job is to keep the workers 
wt'll so that th(\v can mak(‘ full time. Will any one (j nest ion that she is a 
good “buy “? I know' thri'e small coru'erns in a small towm wdio jointly employ 
a nurs('. 

l]\(’ry country in the world is discussing the minimum wagie Invariably the 
discussion hingt's on the projier amount to b<‘ paid a man or a waunan for a 
vvi'ek’s service. I want to submit that it will not be many year.s before this will 
give way to a discussion as to whal constitutes a proper annual compensation 
for num and women. After all, wdiat T am inler(‘sted in is my annual in<‘ome. 
This hs the vital thing with my fellow w'orkers in (wery grade. You can give a 
man oi w'oman $20 a wi^ek, but if you employ him only six months in the year 
and he iS niiahle to S(‘cure employment from anybody else for th(‘ remainder of 
the yi'ar his net mil wix'kl.v ineoim' is $10. Tins is an extrenu' ease', hut (wery- 
oii(‘ can siigg(‘st abuses in his own (‘Xiierieneo which illustrate the prineipie. 
The manager of a conci'rn emiiloying 800 (unployo(*s told me recently that Ik* had 
given ord(*rs that he should he shown at the end of each quart<*r the average 
w’(‘elcly wage for the ('iitire fjmirler of o\ory employi'e, and Ik* exiieets to see tlie 
same thing at the end of tlie year. This <*mplo>er f(*els that Ids employees are 
to lie ]>ermaii(*iit ('m[)loy('(*s. They ar<* memlK*rs of his industrial family, in 
w'hose prosperity he is vitally int(‘resl(*d. He has ri'ached the conclusion lu- 
es it able nndi'r sciiait die managi'inent that if lu* is going to lx* prosperous Ik* 
must pay hign wages and have high-class jieople working for him. He must 
iiiaki* (piite an invcstiia'iit in (slucaliug every such employ(‘e. It is to this em- 
])loyer’s inti'rs'.sl to hold this asset in his own emjiloy. It is to tlu* Interest of tlie 
w'orl<er so educated to stay wlieri* Ik* can make tlie most of his accomjilisli- 
iiients. On tlie other hand, I liave before me the case of an employer who re- 
tires his entire stalT once in every two years. Kthcient manag(*ment under .such 
conditions is imiiossihle. The lower the class of labor tlu* less the imiiortance 
whieh seems to attach to permanence jukI continuity of employment. 

To sum it up, it w'ould he a gr(*at and good thing if some citizens or group of 
citizens would (establish at the University of Penn.syl vania a ciniir on unemploy- 
ment, the func'tion of which would lie lo oi’ganize a .study of the causes of lK)th 
the chronic and the exceptional types of iiiiemidoyment and make suggestions to 
our manufacturers and workers as to the liest means of reiiucing it. 

Iiiasimicli as the jirohlem of unemployment is absolutely tied up to that of 
efflcieiioy, and interwoven with it, it is one that will have to he solves!. Tho.se 
industrial communities that do not bear their part in its .solution will inevitably 
suffer the consequences. A .successful outcome will only be possible if the work 
is undertaken as a joint respon.sibility of both the employer and their men. 
Both sides must bring to its solution the broadest spirit of sympathy and zeal. 
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COOKE EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

I Let tor to Pooke from Mary V'lin Klceck.] 

COAIMITTEK ON WoMEN’h WokK OK llUSSELL SA(!K FOUNDATION, 

Ncir York, March J I, JDJJf. 

Mr. IMoukim L. (Moke, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Deak Mu. Cooke: 1 ;im ul’raid that I am too Into to bo any use to you in 
oonueotion witli your locluro on irro;,mlar (Miiploymont. 1 am atiaid that I have 
not api)llod tho i)rinoii)U‘s of sciontitic manaj;omont in my work the last few 
weeks, for 1 luive alloue<l some imi)ortant things to he snowed under because of 
some unexpected denuinds upon my time. 

Kecently we made an investigation of Italian girls in industry in New York, 
in connection with which a small group of families were visited at freiiuent 
intervals of a month or six w(‘eks in order to learn something about the regu- 
larity of income. The report of this investigation is not yet prepared, so I can 
only give you some stray notes from our cards: 

Hose, a flower maker, earning $9 a week, w'as the chief support of her old 
father and mother, witli whom she lived. Her brotluu’, earning $10 a week, 
gave only $5 for his board. He was a drunkard, and could not be di'ponded 
upon for any real responsibility in connection with tlie family. Occasionally 
the old mother did a little irregular home work, making cheap leaves for an 
artlticialdlower factory. Here are some notes taken from the investigator’s 
record of her visits: 

January . — Hose said that she had w’orked in so many different places that 
she could not even remember the addresses, but for the past six years slu* had 
w’orkod in one factory. “ I like the place,” she said, ” because they give you 
steady work. Hut th(\v are terribly slack now, and 1 am awtully scared they 
will lay me off. The worry maki*s my luaid ache so I can not sk^ep nights. 
Last week there wais no w’ork. I wish I could get another job. I manage to get 
along with about 80 c(*nts a day for food for the family. I have to buy sherry 
for my mother, and beef tea. The doctor says if you don’t give her nourish- 
ing food you will have to jiay it out in medicine.” 

February . — Visitor called in the evening; found Hose pale and worn out. 
‘‘My mother has been sick the last three weeks. It has been awful. I had to 
stay home from work. There is nobody else to take care of her. What else 
could I do? My father is too old and all bent over with the liummatism. Ho 
tries to help me with the cooking, but it doesn’t taste like anything. 1 had to 
stay up nights with my mother. She almost died. Now^ I owe the doctor $19, 
hut 1 told him to-day that he would have to wmit, and he said he would. 1 
haven’t paid my rent yet. I told the landlord I would give It to him n(‘Xt woek, 
but I don’t know wiiere I can get tho money. We had to buy medicine for my 
mother; then the doctor said to give her nourishing fooil. My father and I 
don’t need much, so wo give her slierry and bwf tea, which the doctor ordered. 
I am all worn out now. I went to the fa<‘tory when my mother first yot sick 
and asked them to yivc me some irork home. The forelady W'as kind of ugly. 
1 got some work, but when I took it back last Saturday they only paid me $3. 
I went to work to-day. My mother is a little better, and I iras awfully scared 
that I would lose my job if I stayed airay any longer. My mother is also 
afraid that I will lose my job, so she says to me this morning that I had better 
go to the factory again. She worries awfully about the rent. She can’t sleep 
for it. My brother came homo drunk last week, just the day when my mother 
was the w’orst. The doctor saw it and spoke to him. He is getting worse and 
worse. I wish I could get a belter job. T haven’t been to Dr. Stella again. 
What’s the use, when I can’t keep the diet? ” 

April . — The report this month showed that the girl was laid off, not because 
of slack season, but because the factory burned doum. Thereafter she went 
from place' to place, holding the positions for brief periods, as the slack season 
was coming on in all establishments. 

In July the visitor reported that she had spent a whole week looking for 
work unsuccessfully, and had actually threatened suicide. She had to go in 
debt for rent and economize as much as possible on food, and finally a social 
settlement had come to the rescue and sent her away to the country, paying 
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the equivalent of wages while she was gone. She was in a serious comlilioii 
physically. 

Tlie Barbutta family suffered seriously from income tl net uni ions, but the in- 
vestigator reported that unemployment was due not to irregular work in tliis 
family but mainly to sickness and minor ailnumts. During these perio<ls of 
unemployment the food expemlitures were cut down to til the income, and part 
of the rent usually went unpaiil. Mone.\ was borrowed also from relatives. 

Another family is described by our investigators as basing lanm strong and 
healthy men wlien they tirst arrived in this country, but now tliey are in poor 
physical condition, two cliildren luuing died of tuberculosis and the mother 
lauing now an advam-ed case. IIa\ing no income to count on because of fre- 
quent slack wei'ks, tliey live from liand to mouth and can not devidop very 
etiicient plans of manageimmt. Th(‘y take a lodger, who adds to the conges- 
tion of the houseliold. Tla^y gatlau* wood fri'o of cost, but they buy coal by 
the pail, tlie most expensive way. They are always In debt to friends, and 
usually lieliind in the payment of their rent. 

In anotlier family tlie work of the liusliaml was so irregular that the motlier 
was oliliged to go into a factory, in addition to doing the liousework. She 
worked in tlie alteration department of a large diMiartment store, but two or 
three montiis every year she was laid otT. Sometimes she 1ms been alile to 
sa^e enougli to tide lier over slack season, but tla^ margin betweim income and 
■\\hat slie counts as living expenses is so low that in case of sickness of anv 
member of th(‘ family iluring tlie luisy si'ason lier small savings disappear, and 
she looks forward to the slack season with dread. 

ThQ investigator wrote: “It is usually ditlicult to find a job in slack season, 
and being laid off means the nm-votis strain of uncertainty, the wear and tear of 
ii'regular work, and pm haps working for lowm* wag(‘s in a cheap shop in a line 
of work to which she is not accustomed,” One of her boys is becoming a con- 
lirmed drift(‘r, because he was laid off on account of slack season, was out of 
work for a long time, and since thmi has found only timiporary jobs. ITie 
rooms were kept sp<»th'ssly clean, but so clos(‘ was tlu' margin of income that 
the rooms W(‘re always <‘old in wintm* b(‘caus<‘ of the lu'cessary economy in 
fuel. The investigator wrote furtluM- : “MduTe is no time and enm'gy for 
])lanning. Food is bought in bits to and from work; a few cents’ worth of 
fiaiit and v(‘getables from the jmshcarts; a little m<*at from the butchers; a 
stop at he grocers for the rest.” The mother in this family kept a detaileil 
account *'t her expemlitures for two wei'ks. dMie first week was aftm* a period 
of shu'k tune and hard luck. She had ecoiiomi/AMl on food, the gas bill had not 
been paid for four months, and she had laid to borrow money toward the rent, 
q’he second weidv was aftin* a month of steady work, when all debts had been 
paid otT, showing the* desire of the family to ktvp out of debt when their em- 
Iiloyment was legular. 

These are very casual notes, dictated in a scatter(*d way. I know of no bet- 
ter pictures of wliat hapiiens at the time of unmnploymeiit than tho.se given in 
the books of Sydney and lk‘atric(‘ Webb, with winch yon are doubtless familiar. 
I tinnk that all the descriptions tell tlie same .story, that wiien slack season 
comes clotliing can not be bought, exiieiises for food must be reduced, and delits 
must be Incurreil tor sucli iixml cliarges as rent, i'lie demoralizing effect U[ion 
the worker is similar to tlie efCi'ct of any uncertainty accompanied by great 
anxiety. It develops either a habit of worry or a spirit of recklessness. Tlie 
effect on tlie w’omen of the family, who have the responsibility for jilanning the 
income, is tliat it gives liimn no cliance to b<:K.‘ome skilhKl managers. All the 
influence is toward inefiiclency and had mniingemeiit. 

May I not have a copy of your lecture? I kno\v that I should find it ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

Sincerely, yours. 


Maey Van Kleeck. 
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COOKE EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

ProccSHCH mentioned in advertisement h for bindery momen in New York World 
on ffundays and Wednesdays from duty 1 , 11 ) 08 , to June SO, 1909 . 

IWomoii In tho Bookbinding Trade, by Mary Van Kleook ) 


I’roceHseH of work for whicli workers were wanted. 


Times eaeh 
process was 
mentioned. 


Hand folding 

Wire-Ntitfhing. . . ... 

Machine folding (jxunt folder, drop roll, etc ) and kiucking up 
‘(}en(Mal,” “allround,” “experienced,” “generallv useful,” etc . 
Numbe^nng, perforating, paging, chock-end printing-. . 

Hand gathering. . .. . . 

Hand and liench rowing (full and half-bound woik) 

Feeding ruling macJime 

8ilk-rtit clung, looping, .stringing cards 

In-serting (hand) 

Hand parting 

Tipping, covering, paper siding 

fjearnors . . 

Forewomen . . . 

Wraiuiing, examining, mailing, shipping 

Macluno sewing (Inidudiug “cutting oiT”) 

Collating 

Cold leal laving 

Head trimming 


311 

102 

m 

70 

65 

47 
46 
43 
37 
34 
32 
31 
26 
23 
211 
1 1 
12 


Total, 


1,064 


COOKE EXHIBIT NO. 6. 

Unkmployment Notes HegakihiNo Door and Shoe Manufactueing Industiiy. 

r. UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Rpsiiltins: from — 

A. Sonsonnl (lomuml for iirocluct whoro cMiiiiloycu's nro Inld off nrul work on 
short timo for n consiConililo jx^rioC. 

Note-— 111 t!i(‘ luaiorllv of sIum* I !i<‘toi'H‘s. particularly in tlio lar^^o shoo edi- 
tors. this ca list's slioo workt'rx to ho unonipl<»yo<l for pt'idods rangiiu^ fi'orn 8 to Hi 
woi'ks por annum; in some cases inm-o than this Many of the t'lnployops arc 
laid olf entirol.N, hut more ofH'ii art* olilijit'd to work on very sliort timo and at 
groat ly roducod want's 

Ifoir improved.-— {\) By odneation of distrihntors to a roalization tlial in tho 
loiLK run this lost time has to ho jiaid for in tlio jiroduct tind liy j^u'lting; tlu'ir 
eoo])oration with ttiis (oiufiany hy w'orkiiiR on montliiy ostimatos put in at tho 
hos^innimi: of tlie s(*ason In hnsy jiorloils cnstoinors who ordor ahovi' tlu'ir 
previous ostimalt'S are cnl down on dolivt'rios m favor of enstomors whosi* osti- 
matos art' not ovt'rrtin (histomors an' not lu'ld strictly to monthly ostimatos, 
Init failnro to follow them Is |•('|J;ardod as a sales ]>rohloni and is frt'oly discussed. 

(2) By th(‘ nmnufactnrer of special };oods, mutle up witiiout orders and sold 
thronjj;h a special department created for that yairpose. This department sells 
Roods only when allotted to it, and si'lls them throiiRh spi'cial distrihutluR 
channels, Rivinp special valiK's and spe(*ial terms. 

(8) Jhv distrihutiiiR IhrouRh both wholesale and larRe retail trade whosi* 
deliveries come at ilifferent perioils, 

P Frecpu'nt chaiiRi's in standard daily iirodnction policy of factoric'S according 
to volume of orders in siRht. 

Note — M any factories have no standard daily production basis, but change 
freiinently, taking on or layiuR off helj) as iK'eded. UoiiRhly estimated, this 
causes nneniployiiient of from tw'o to four w'ceks per annum; in many cases 
mncli more. 

ffow improved — (I) By adopting and holdfiiR ahsolntidy to a uniform stand- 
Jird daily jirodnction liasis for each factory. Many of onr factories have run 
for periods of .s<*\eral yi'ars, putting into the factory each day a production 
varying not over 1 per cent. 
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(2) When orders do not in a monthly perio^l or block f'funil the factory cii- 

r)acity, by lilllnj^ in with special slock in small (inanlitii's, to be distributed 

11irou;;li s])ecial (hi)artinent pn^vioiisly miMitioned. ( Si'o I-A, item 3.) 

(3) Wlien j^oods needed to fill monthly delivery bhx-ks are necessary, by ask- 
ing distributors to send in orders on staples to fill shortak'es. 

IT. U)ST TIME OF EMPLOYEES THROUGH DAILY AM) HOURLY INTTCRRUPTIONS. 

Result from — 

A. KniployiH's coming in late; lost time inconsiderable. 

11()}r oa;o'orrd.---( 1 ) By “ indate-pass system,” proi)*‘r inveslisation by fore- 
man, and discijiline wdiere lU'^eihMl. 

B. Kmplo>cvs goln^^ out or bein^ laid ofl' early, due to lack of work or stock. 
(Ksliimites lost time two to fi\(' wa'eks.) 

11 ow iiujtrorvd. — 11) By orjj;ani/in; 2 ; material purcliasiuft and sui)i)ly system, 
basi^l on predet(‘rniin(‘d sheet s>steiii, which j^ives puri-hasinf; dejiarlments 
ample linu' to purc]uis<‘ all material to e\a<'tly nuM^d daily rcspiirements and 
to l\now’ al)solut('ly wlum ^oo<ls must 1 k‘ delivereil in the various <lei)artments 
to nuH't the jirodml in which this material will be neediMl. 

(2) By adopting a predidermiiuMl stamlard ilaily production and by holding 
liimlly to if forenum are tumbled to compute accurately tlK‘ number of em- 
plo\('(‘S ne(Ml(‘d on t'ach job. 

(3) Br(‘det(‘rmination of employ(H‘s msuled on each oiHU'ation is facilitate<l 
by tact that all work is i»i(‘cework, based on standard a\erajj:e proiiuction ol 
opt'rations. 

(' ls)st tiim^ due to tluctuatioiis on special o])eralions or in sju'clal di'part- 
nu'iits. dn(‘ to \arnition in tlu^ t-lass of product (KsUmattMl lost time one-half 
week) (Note: lOstiinate 10 |H'r cent ot employees lose 5 hours a week, HO 
wTH^ks a year, ecjual one-half wetdi.) 

/foir ihiinnrcH - {\) J‘>v s.\stt*m of routiim work into factorit's, not only 
uniformly in pairs i>er day, hut also uniforTuly in jiairs jxm' day in (*ertain 
t NIX'S of ])roduct. such as jiattud leather sIuhns, bluchers, tun cult, button boots, 
(d(‘ Wheie production on thesi* ibuns \ary wliob- ()]M*rations or departments 
mav work utxh'r badly tluctuatinu !oa<ls. By rout mu; sucli typ<\s ot wxa*k into 
the tactory at a umlorm rate p(‘r day for iiredidermineil ixuaods llies(‘ oimmtl- 
tioiis .an* a:i\(‘n a steady i»ro<luction, as well as th(‘ o])eratjons thi’ou^h wduch 
the dal iinxlm-t ion jiasses. 

Th ! ' an* many otlur wa>s similar to the abovi' by whbdi umun))lovm(Mit 
[irobleiiis on sp('cial ojierations or deiNartnimits can lie wholly or partially 
soI\ed. By k('(*pine: constantly in miml the mxu'ssity for steady muiiloN immt 
it IS usuali.N' ])ossil)h‘ to brin;^ about j^ood or r(‘asonably pxid combi ions. 

d'o MU'urc' \acations for employees the entire busine.ss is shut down for tlu* 
Lourih of .luly wax'k, t<ivina: ('uiployiH^s an o|»portunity to j^et iunsIimI just 
iK'tore th(‘ hot waaitber. 

June and NoNemlxu’ art* most <lillicult nmntbs Wt* formerl.N clostsl four 
days in Jum* ami four days m Novtunbt'r tor slock takiimc Tins was dls- 
contiuiK'd .several yt'ars aao. Ivxcept for this invt'iitory pt*riod tht'rt* havt* been 
<mly one or two seasons in 10 y<*ars w htai lactones have bt*en closexl, and 
tlit*ii only for one to four day x>priods 


LANDIS EXHIBIT. 

Tni', TTknry Ph ices Ins'imtcte, 

Pliiladclpliui, July 10, JOJ'/. 

United Stntes Commission on Tnuttstrinl Rf, l\tio\s, 

W'ashiuylon, D. C. 

Oenti.emen ; T rej 2 :re 1 the delay in snhmittinp: the inclosetl testimony wdiieh 
was (o have l)tH‘n prest'nted at the ln*ariim in tliis city on the mornin;; of 
June 22, hnt whicli, ow inj; to lack of tiim*, I was rtxiuesttMl to submit in 
WTitten form. 

Part of my tt'sliinony wms submittcal by Dr. Lambs orally in the form of a 
prtwionsly wait ten paper, hut in tin* inelo-setl, 1 liuve endeavored to follow your 
suhuiitttxi list of qiit'stions as closely as i>o,ssible. 

Trusting this is sati.sfactory to you, 1 am, 

Respectfully, yours, 


,1 NNU'E S. Reed, 
llociologival Department. 
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Testimony on the Health Aspects oe the Clothing Industry. 

[Sabraitk’d by Janico S, R('cd.] 

1. Janico S. llecHl, Henry lMili)ps Institute, S(‘vonth and liOinbard Streets, riiil- 
adelphia, Fa. Socioloj^ical reseanJi, sociological departiuent, Pldpi)s Institute. 

li. 1 planned and carru‘d <uit the entire investigation wltii tlie exception of 
tlie medical examinations, kliicli were made by Hr. Landis and one of bis 
assistants. 

J'lie inquiry was not directiTl into the sanitary (‘onditions of the garment- 
makers’ industry as stated in tins question, but ratluu- into tlie liealtli asiiects 
of the clotbing industry, with special relerence to tuberculosis. 

3. Tlu‘ scojie of tlie inquiry Mas to determine the relationsbip existing be- 
tween the ]»b>sical condition of the Morkers and tlie conditions under which 
tliey are living and working. 

— It seemed bi'st in onler to insure a nqiresentative group of workers 
to use the factory as a focal point, and for this purpose three distinct types 
M'ere sehs'ted, namely, the modern stamlardized factory, the contracting shop, 
^vhere average conditions prevail, and the “sweat” shop. The homes ami 
places of employment of each worker was studied separately with a view to 
ascertaining in so far as iios.sible the inlliKMieeof each factor — personal, environ- 
mental, and ecotioimc — and its bearing upon the health of the individual. 

A preliminary visit to tin* selected fiictory was made to secure the consent 
of tlu' employer for tiie indiscriminate examination of all his enqiloyees. 

Considerable opposition was shown to this ])lan by se\eral eniployiu’s in tlie 
better type of factories. Th<‘ chief reason givmi was ('conomic, but there siHMiied 
to be present also a c(‘rtain appnJienslon of arousing the suspicion of the work- 
ers through inquiring into their jiliysical condition. 

On tlie other liand, the workers not only responded n'adily to the ])lan w’hen 
presented, but were themselvi*s desirous of having tlu' examination made. 
While it is true that lh(\v wcr(‘ haunted by the fear as to what would be the 
fate of a worker found incjipacitated for w’ork, and this fiair was constantly 
(‘Xjiressed to tlie investigator, the consmit wais nevertheless universal. 

A scliediile of questions was developi'd, as per inclosed blanks, covering the 
points of personal record, occupation and w'ag<*s, housing conditions, education 
and economic conditions, working hours, and workshoji conditions, in all oO 
qiK'Stions. A blue <*ard de\ole<l entirely to a consideration of the health record, 
])resent pliysical condition, physical effei'ts of (Miiployment, personal b.\giene 
and habits, and physical measunuiients comprised in all fri (piestions. 

Still an additional card was usimI exclusively for factory investigation, 
liaving a total of 3d questions, covi'ring points in structural and sanitary 
conditions, lire liazard, dust removal, etc. 

To establish tiie relationship existing betw'een the sanitary condition of the 
workshop and the jiliysK-al condition of tlu' workers was an object of first 
importance in this impiiry. It should be borne in mind, bowawer, tliat the 
wairkers* frequent shift of factories reiah'rs an accurate estimate of the inllu- 
ence of working conditions ujion the individual in tlie course of a number of 
5 ears impossilde. 

This iinestigatlon covered 43 factories employing a total of 2,008 workers. 
The striking facts in coiimstion with the inquiry into sanitary conditions of 
these factories are to bo found in the tn'queiKw ot unii\gienic conditions and 
the variety of defects and deticiencies which many of the factories presenteil. 


ilcfcfts 

Number of 
shops. 

Number of 
workers. 

Percentnge 
of workers. 

WTthout tire escapes. ... 

20 

4,80 

22 2 

Scrums fire risk 

H 

2,002 

94 9 

No fire drills 

39 

1,221 

56. 1 

NoemcrRency provisioivs. .. . , . 

30 

1,515 

09.6 

Insulhcient light 

1 

40 

l.H 

Bad ventilation 

19 

800 

36. 8 

Inadequate water supply 

4 

117 

7.0 

No wash rooms . .... 

39 

1 1,313 

64.2 

No dressing rooms .... . 

31 

771 

35 5 

No lunch rooms 

42 

2,013 

97.3 

Insanitary toilets 

34 

877 

40.3 

No scTjeration of sexes . 

8 

130 

6 4 

Bad lighting and ventilation in toilets. .. . . 

23 

.534 

2t.6 

Toilets not clean .... . . 

31 

705 

32.5 

No waste receptacles . . . . 

20 

302 

I 13.9 

No cuspidors. . . . . 

41 

1,123 

51. 6 

Dangerous nuichiiiery .. .. . . 

2 

80 

I 3.6 
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From the above table the prevalence of Insanitary conditions is established. 

The safety of the workers, from the point of view of tii’e risk, appears then 
to be seriously eiidanj^ercd by the conditions found. While it appears that 
only 22.2 per cent of the workers were employed In places without adequate 
tire escapes, the ti|?ures relating to the presence of tire risk, due to obstructed 
exits, prevalence of smoking, lockeil doors, presem-e of waste, and accumulation 
of debris, etc., indicates that 2,002, or 94.9 per cent, of the workers were 
employed in establisinnents pn'senting conditions Involving serious lire risk. 

If to the figures relating to lack of lire escaiu'S and lire risk we add the facts 
tliat 30 factorii'S studied, emjiloylng 1,51.''), or 09 0 per cent, were without 
emergency provisions, and that in 39 factories, with 1,221, or 50.1 per (‘ent of 
the total, no lire drills wta-e h(4d, the problem of fire jirevention looms up seri- 
ously. If the same proportion of tire risk exists throughout the entire industry 
in this city, the risk of life involveil may be saiil to be a mailer for immediate 
action on the part of local authorities and the State departimmt of labor. 

While the lire risk per se can not be (‘onsidered an element influencing 
health, invariably the conditions entailing tire risks arise from conditions of 
neglect and careh^ssness, which in themselves reiire.scmt a sanit.ary evil measur- 
able in the reilmtion ol air space through tlie accumulation of materials, 
.storage, waiste, dust, etc. 

4. Answered in No 3. 

.5. The prohhun of correlating the factors influencing the health of the 
workers wu're in the ])resent study exi>rcssed in thnn* dilTerent groupings: 
First, living conditions; second, working environment; and third, trade 
proc(‘ssos. 

In the following table T have endeavored to correlate the living conditions 
with th(* physical condition of the w’orker. in so far as this (‘ondltion may be 
attribut(Hl wholly or in part to living and working conditions It is to be 
understood, of course, that the piiysleal defects used as a basis in the classifi- 
cation of tli(' w'orluu's would not n(‘c(‘ssarily result from tlio living conditions, 
but the lowering of resistance induced by these conditions, it w^as fair to 
suppose, would inlluence the extent of physical ailments resulting from the 
pi ocesses involved in the trade 

A summary of (he table above meidioiU‘d, dialling with living conditions as 
related to i»hysicul eonddions, is Iumh* i)res(‘nt(‘d : 


^h^ ■''!< , 1 iiilmont. 

1 n Ing conditions. 

(iood 

Fair. 

Bad 


Number 

Number 

Number. 

No):a1ivc ■ -- - • . 

111 

67 

68 

Vrm 

11 

6 

3 

Back . . . . 

b 

.5 

3 

T.imb . .... 

9 

11 

9 

1ti flamed e^c. . . .... . ... 

19 

10 

9 

Tubcroilosis . . - . 

Deafness - . .- 

17 

14 

20 

1 

Total. . ... . 

17o 

113 

113 


When we compare tin* tigures ndating to living conditioT\s with those relat- 
ing to physical adnumts we timl tlu‘ followung distribution for males: 



laving conditions. 

(Iood. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Negative 

With physical ailments 

f,9 3 
30.7 

r)8.9 

41.1 

60.2 
39. S 


While it Is evident from the above hgures that there was a higluT jiropor- 
tion of physical ailment in the homes considered fair, or In poor condition, it 
is interesting that those coming from fair homes should present a somew’hat 
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hi^jlier proportion of physical ailments than those representing the homes of 
]ow<'st type. 

The (listri!)ntion of physical ailments among the females was as follows: 



Living couilttions. 

Good. 1 

Pair. 

Bad. 

Number, 

Per cent. ' 

Numbon 

Per eent. 

Number. 

Per ceut. 

Ni^ativo 

104 

7S.7 

7S 

SO 4 

8S 

78.5 

With physieulailmont.s 

2.S 

21. 1 

19 1 

PJ f) 

24 

21.5 

Total 

1J2 1 

1(K) 0 

97 

too 0 

112 

100.0 


From tlie al)ove llmires tlas’e exists no relationship between living conditions 
and physical adments that may he nttiMhut(‘d to the iTfect of tra(h‘ proeesses. 

That tnl)(‘rciilosis is it hoitS(‘ distaist' has long h(s*n :in at'knowledged fad, and 
if the inllmmce of living (‘ottdilHms wert' to h(‘ trttced, thisS disease would 
nndonhtedly show the most slinking results. 

Of the total number of 51 males Iniving tuberculosis, 19 were living under 
good conditions, Id under fair conditions, and 21 under very wretched condl- 
1 ions. 

Among the feniale.s we find that ont of a total of 25 cases of tnhercnlosi.s 5.9 
per cent were living under good comlitions, 8.2 per cent undm’ fair conditions, 
and 0.3 per cent nnder laid, or h^ss limn those living tinder fiiir (‘ondllions. 

While there were 12.9 per emit of tnhercnlous muk'S, among the females 
only 0.5 i-ht cent we?*e atT(M‘t(*d. 

These figtmi's would .si'inn to indicate a 1arg(‘ percentage of tubercnlosis 
among garment makers, and yet the number of adi\(‘ cas(‘s found Wiis snuill-, 
for th(* most ])iirl lliose foim<l wiax' eitlu'r v(‘ry ear!.\ or (tuii's<‘ent k'sions. 

How tins per(*enlag(‘ wmild com]iare, in a sinrihir cxiuninalion, witli the 
JiV('riig(' in any other groipi of factory workt'rs is, of (xnirse, not measnreuhle, 
since the fails are not aviiiliddix 

liV/i/c.S', — It was found that llx' nvm'age wagi* for nudes in tlie thi'oe most 
imiuu'tani tiaidi' ])roccsv(‘s, nanx'lv, opm-atnrs, itri'ssm's, iuid hastm-s and finish- 
CM’s. Vitried hetweim .$13 23 and $i:>.-13 ])(m- wix^k. 

In the case <»f tlie tianales the operators wi'ix' earning an avmatgo of $7 59 pi'i* 
working week, tlii' hasU'rs and linislu'rs $0 94, and tlx^ hulionhoU‘ inakiu’s .$8.58. 
It ^\as also found that the workers with the same tradi' lif(' ('xpmimice work- 
ing in factories classitusl as had showi'd lluil 11.7 iier ci'id were (‘arnmg less tluin 
$5 jK'r we(‘k, 20 2 pin* coni wore earning from $5 to $9 ])in’ wiH'k, and 19.1 pia* cent 
wiMX' (uiruing from $10 to $1 I. From this group it is tip|>aren1 Unit wages under 
$5 i>er week is more common to had than to good factorii'S. 

^\'()rkiru/ time. — The av(*rage wcH'kly working time for males was found to 
l)(‘ 55 hours pi'T W(‘(‘k. Overtime work was coiisideriMl nndi'r sjstiMii of pay. It 
was found tlial iiiidiT llu* wag(‘ systmn tlie amount of oviuMime worked averaged 
eight weeks and under piecework s\steni seven weeks and five days. For 
femali'S tlie ovi'rlimo worki'd was found to he nnder tlie wag(‘ system 12 weeks 
and 3 ilays, and under piecework 11 weeks and 3 days. 

From tlie figures in this .study th(‘ amount of enforced idleness for females 
averagi'd for the ]>ast yixir three wieks and four days for eacii w'orker, wdiile 
for fh(‘ males it averagi'd four weeks. 

C). No. 

7. Th(‘ w'orst shojis have already been described ; tlie best wanx' modern, well- 
equippi'd factories. 

8. No. 

9 Yes; <m tlie average 

10. The figures of this inquiry show' the percenttige to he high — 12 per cent 
for males and 0 5 jier lent for females; for the total, 10.2 per cent. 

11. The absence of comparative figures precludes an accurate deduction. 
The number of cases found, how'ever, together wdth the other physical ailments 
distributed through the various occupations in this industry would point to 
ignorance both of physiological laws and yiersonal and industrial hygiene on 
tlie part not only of tlie workers but also of the small factory owners, whose 
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negliKonce of sanitary standards Is responsihlo for a workiii^jj onvironrnont the 
infliaaice of which spoils deterioration. Roth elements desire and need in- 
struction, and this is a resi)onsibiUty which can not much longer remain 
neglected. 

12. Yes; in the finishing j)rocess both men and women c‘omplain of the strain 
on hack and across the diai)liragin due to posture — resulting in disturbances of 
the digestive functions. The eyes, too, suffered from close' ai'iplii ation to work. 

In the analysis of the tigures ri'lating pliysical condition to occut>atlon ench 
work process was considered separately. Thus we find tliat the distribution 
of illni'ss among pr<‘ss('rs bc'ars an int‘'resting relation to the pl•(Hl'-^s of woik. 

These figures are inti'ii sting in tliat tliey sliow a distinct and gradual iii- 
ert'ase in the rate of pliysieal ailmi'iits with adxaneing age. As the lignres re- 
lating to j>ress('’-s under 2o years of age are 1 <h> small to serve as a basis of 
comparison, tlie figur<'.s for tie' pres.sers abort' that aga' will he considered. 

These indicate that while the prt'ssers under 35 and above 24 years of age 
had a ralt' of illnt'^s of 55 1 por eeiil in the last age groiij. ; 15 and over, which 
also rt'prt'st'ni.s the largest numbt'r of workt'rs. tlie rate of ])liysieal ailint'iit \va.s 
US G jier et'iit, or ovt'i* two-tliirds of tlie total numbt'r tif w'orkers of tins age. 

44u' ailment most t'ommon to the nrt'^sers was a highly inllained condition of 
the eyelids — eon iiineth it is. Out of a Itital t)f PK.) prt'ssers, in 30, tir 22 0 por 
ct'iit, this fondition of iidlamed e\t‘lids was iirest'iu. That this t'\t' eoiidilion 
is tlirectly tracealih' to the comlition tif occupation can not lie doiiiitt'd. Sev- 
eral factors comlniie to create an t'ovironment lavoring tins condition; 44ie 
slt'ani \apor arising trom tlit' dampt'iit'd materials, gas fumes I i-oiii cart'lessly eon- 
lU'cted tubes, tlie lieightonetl tempei atiire and humidity tif w’orkroom, glaring 
gas jt'ts in inadequatt'ly liglitt'd rooms, nt) systt'm or standard of ventilatmn, 
windows being for the most part elosetl, particularly during the winter months; 
eacli and all o'' tlu'sc are coni nlmtorv Jactors to tins ('y e oiiditioii 

So far as tlu‘ fignri's showg tla're is no relationship between advancing age 
and the (ri'qui'iic.v of this <‘ondition. 

As tlie work rcnpiiri's a standing posture, it is not surjirising to find that 13, or 
lib per cent of the pri'ssi'rs aie IronbU'd with musiiilar siraiii of limbs, arms, 
back, shouUk'rs, and a easi's of tlat-foot. An aiialysi.s ot the ligures indl- 
cati's tlie frequency of nuiseular ailment among pres.sers, directly traceaiile to 
()C(*ui)ation. 

qdu' hgiiri'S relating to pri'ssi'i's alTi'cti'd with tula'rculosis (13)) are the same 
as tlior" relating to ailmenls ot the limbs, tlie largest jiroportion lieing among 
those ot 3)5 years of age and over. 

Wliih' the total numiH'r ol iiu'ssers ('onstitutes 27.1 i)(‘r ci'iit of the worliers 
examim'd, only 20.5 jier ci'nl of the worki'rs allected with tiihcrculosis belongi'd 
to this group. 

In the ease of the ojierators, on the other liand, we found 5G.9 per cent of 
all the tuix'reulous eases, while tliey numlK'red only 48 5 per cent of the wairkers 
examined. These tigiires would .set'in to imheatt' that there is a larger propor- 
tion of tuberculosis among opi'rators than among pre.s.siu'S. 

Jt is sigiiitK’ant tliat the only si'vi'ii cases o I ilealm'.ss found among tlie w’orkers 
(‘xamined wi'n' presM'rs. wiu'ther (his is due to the excessive and constant 
iioisi's from pounding the garmi'iit into sliaiie iluring the pressing process is 
ditheiilt to di'ti'rinine. owing to the comparatively small number of pressers 
('xarniiied. It siM'ins reasonable to sujiposi', bows'ver, that some relationship 
must exist helweeii tlie elTeet upon tlu' worker and the presence among the 
lu'i'ssers of th<' only cases of deafiu'ss found. 

In order to ascertain, as far as possible, the sh'kness (morbidity) experh'iice 
of workers in the gnrni(‘nt-niaking trade, an ('xamliiatiori of the n'cord of those 
hospitals and dispensaries located nearest (he living quarters of these w'orki'rs 
was made. Reniemhering, howu'ver, the faulty method of recording in use in 
hospitals at the jireserit time, these figures are not aeci'jited as an accurate basis 
of comparison. Out of a total of 41,487 reeonls examined (exclusive of Rhipps 
Institute records), 1,944 garment makers represented the following for males; 

Per cent. 


Dl.seases of digi'stlve organs 

Neurasthenia 

Other nei'vous conditions 

Cardiac 

Tuhereulosis 

Respiratory 

Rheuiimtisin 


13.5 
18. 5 

2.7 

4.7 
10.7 
12. 2 
16.9 
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It is to bo observed from the fibove fijtiires that 21,2 per cent are wholly 
nervous diseases, 18.5 per cent of which represent neuriisthenia. 

Of this jjroup of cases, more tlian one-half are in the a^e division from 25 to 
44 years. The larj'est siiiKle proup of cases is to be found, however, under 
tuberculosis, which seems to have been most prevalent in the ap:e group gen- 
erally considered of maximum industrial eniciency, namely, ‘i.l to 84 years. 

''riie number of eases of rheumatism is also high, and this is especially true 
of tile age groups 25 to 31 years and 85 to 44 years. 

Among the Dannie workiu-s of 85 years of age and over the proportion having 
[tliysical ailments was 20. S jier cent of the total number examined. 

Til tlie case of the mal(‘ workiTS 88 8 per cent were found to be affected with 
illnesses closely related to the oivupation. This would seem to indicate twice as 
great a fn'quency of illness among mah's as among females. 

Tuberculosis was found almost entirely among liasters and finishers, or there 
were 20 cases among this group as compared with 5 cases for all others combined. 

Hospital (ukI (liHpvnsary r.rpcricncc of qarment irnrkcrs (iccording to age 
(liHtrihulion. 


Pc miller 

Ages 

Tola! 

j’ercentiigo of 
total - 

i.v-ri 

2 1-2 1 

2.V3 1. 

3VU 

4:> 

Females 

Males. 

Dij:cslivc orpan.^ 

:u 

1 1 

:i 

4 

3 


12 11 

13 .7 

Neuia.slhcnin 


.12 

2t> 

9 

2 

los 

2.1 84 

IS ,7 

Other iicr\oas corKlidons 

7 

2 

.5 

3 


J7 

3. 7,7 

2 7 

Cardiac • 

C 

2 

7 

1 


J() 

3. .7.7 

4.7 

(ienito iirmai v 

1 


1 



3 

.f)() 

2 8 

TubcrcnloMs 


2.") 

21 

.s 

0 

87 

1,8. 7() 

19 7 

Other infect ions 

r 


3 



8 

1.76 

1.9 

Kheurmitism 

17 

9 

G 

4 

7 

43 

9 49 

IG 9 

Ilospiratorv 

21 

9 

>1 

1 


38 

8. 39 

12.2 

Tlnroid gland 

9 

1 

1 

1 


12 

2. 0.7 

. 5 

Surgical 

11 

5 

2 

1 

6 

2,7 

.7. .^2 

5.8 

lOves.. 

8 


2 


.. 

10 

2 21 

.8 

Mii^ccliancous. . . . . 

1 1 

1 

3 

4 


3.1 

7.28 


Total 


1 

1 


l: 

1 ! 


453 

lUO. (X) 



For females the above table shows the following distributions of disease. 
It is to be noted that <lislurbanc('s of the digesti\e organs represent 12.14 per 
cent of tlie total mimbm’ (>f records examined. Among the mal(‘s J8.5 per (*ent 
^\ere cases of tlie same gimeral character. In considering neurasthenia, how- 
ever, it IS found that tla‘r(‘ is a greater frequency of this disease among 
females than among tlie males, the former representing 28.84 per cent of the 
cases as compared witli only 18.5 per cent among the mahes. 

There were fewer cases ot tuberculosis found among the females than among 
the males. This ratio was also true of th(‘ respiratory diseases. Among the 
jemal(*s there were only 8.89 per <‘ent <»f th(‘ total number of cases allected 
with these diseases, while ainmig the males there were 12.2 per cent or about 
one-half more. 

Contrary to common opinion, the efl'ect of this trade upon the genito-urinary 
organs of females shows a low average. IDir the males tlie percentage is higher, 
being 2.8 per cent; and for the females, 0.(K> per cent of the total number of 
cases. 

The proportion of surgical cases was almost the same in both sexes. Uheu- 
inutlsm, however, is to be found in greater freipiency among the males, 1G.9 
per cent of the total affected, while (he percentage among females was only 
9.48 per cent. 

On the whole, it would seem that with the exception of neurasthenia and the 
diseases of the thyroid gland the females are less subject to illnesses directly 
traceable to occupation.s. Whether this is due to inconstancy as a factor In 
industry or faulty hospital recording is from the data at hand not determin- 
able. 

It is reasonable to suppose, however, that these two factors would determine 
to a considerable extent the differences in the distribution and frequency of 
diseases in the two .sexes. 
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The conditions of home workers should be touched upon, 

Amon^; the Italiuns and several Jews this form of labor was carried on in 
the homes of the factory workers studie<l in this imiuiry by other members of 
tlie family. For a repi'esentative jiroup from the sociological i)oint of view,'" 
howe\er, 20 home workers without factory hours were selected for intensive 
study. 

The e^ils besin in the small l(>ft from which is carried on the heads, backs, 
and arms of women and children the heavy bumlles of clothini:, and so trans- 
I)orted through the streets. These usually weigh more than the children who 
carry them, and not infiHHpiently the physical condition of women is such that 
the weight is a positive injury. 

These workers were oc(‘asionally followed from the factory to their homes, 
fre(iuently a distance of 25 blocks. Here the living conditi<ms are not unlike 
those of the same racial group employed in the factories. In f(wv instama's wais 
the home Avork the result of economic ])ressure, but rather, jimong the Italians, 
satistled the desire to “make money,” to “help along,” or to fill in leisure 
time. The irregularity of employment of the male wage earner, however, 
occasionally foiaaal this condition ui>on the honua 

The effect of home work upon children of s<*hool age was in\ estigated from 
the point of view of school attmulam^e, and, unlike the expericmce of New York, 
was found a negligible intluence. 

In none of tlu^ larg(\st schools hxaded in the living districts of garment 
makers, both home and factory workers, was any intluenci' to be traced to 
school attendaiK'e iind s(*holarship. 

The departiiKUit of lundth reports 2,500 home w'orkers in this city to whom 
work ]>ermits ha\e be<m issmal. While this iierndt is reipdred by the dejiart- 
numt for each work(‘r, tlu‘ laxity of manufacturers in this connection has made 
possible dozens of infractions of this law. 

ddie working hours of home workers are, of coni*se, irregular in the extreme, 
not uncommonly found from 5 a. in. to midiught, for wages one-half of that 
eariKHl at the factory. 

In the light of pix'stmt knowd(xlge, and the possibility of disseminating disease, 
tliis form of manufactuK' constltut(‘S a grav(‘ danger. 

The nmuHly lies in c<tmplete prohibition of manufacture^ in the lionn'S. 

In conclusion — the imi>ortance of medical examinations of industrial work- 
('rs, if ( omparative morbi<lity rates are to l>e (‘stablislu'd, (*un not be over- 
emphasiz'M’ 

The i(h'al should be compulsory preliminai’v examination of all Avorkers 
entering each trade, suiiphunentixl by periodic exannnations during their 
employment in the trade. 

Only by such authoritative examinations Avill it be possible to determine the 
effects of an industry upon the laxalth of Avork<‘rs in it ami to establish effec- 
tive measures for the jirevention of oe<mpational disease. 


BLANKENBURG EXHIBIT. 

Atlorncy's report to the honr<t of ditectoi-i of llie Liojol AUl Soriefy of 
rhitudelphui fot 


1, NumlxM- of eases 

2. Number of men clients - 

d. Number of Avomen clients - - 

4. Number of colored clients 

5. Amount of fees collected 

0. Amount recovered for clients 

7. Commissions on recoveries 

8. Notes recovered from loan comi)anies 

9. Recovery of personal property 

10. Support cases successful 

11. Sources from Avhlch cases came: 

Friends 

NeAA^spapers 

Former clients 

Sent by former clients 

Direct 


5, 470 
1, 251 
2 225 
801 
.$GS8. 21 
.$8, 9S7. 00 
$i 00. 25 
10 
88 
53 


048 

878 

248 

841 

in 
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11. Sources from wliieli cjis^^s ciiine — (Nmtimied. 

City hall 165 

Attorneys of city _ - 27 

New Ym*k attorney _ 1 

Police . 70 

Mn^ostrates _ . _ _ 231 

Members 19 

Westcuai Union ^ . _ _ 1 

.letlerson Hospital 1 

County jirison . 6 

British consul . . ^ 1 

Other lio.spiluls . 3 

New York Bureau of Immii^ratxm _ _ 2 

Y. M. C. 2 

Otlier h‘^al aid societies - _ 16 

Othi'r charity societies _ - . _ , 196 

12. Subject matter of cases: 

Matrimonial and dom<\stn* dilleriMices 724 

(h'lUM'al a<h H'o __ 895 

Wall's _ _ 429 

(killect ions _ 251 

Decediail's (‘stat«*s _ _ 96 

Beal (‘State _ . . _ . 106 

Ne;:lim‘nce_ . 115 

N(4j!;hborh<MMl «iuarr(4s_ . .. , 66 

Hi'Co\ery of p^'rsonal prop(‘rk\ . _ _ 146 

(histody of clnldreie.. . St 

Ci’iniinaL., . 12S 

laindlord and tenant --- - . 206> 

liisuranc(‘ and iKMadiccnt claims . 3()t 

Complaints \<‘rsus atliirn(‘,\,s ;’,7 

Loan companies - . 62 

Adoy)tions._. _ . . 6 

SupiMirt. . - 49 

(tout racts . . _ 1 1 

Tkaisions . 5 

Pati'ul . . . _ - _ - - I 

33. la'tters askint; for ad\iee 217 


Aiiniru E. ITi'i'(’rn\so\, Attorney. 


Tt cnf<urcr\s u port to the board of diK ilofn of the Taapil Aid f^ocicly of P/iila- 
dclpbia for It) 13. 


Balance Jan. 1, $61.91 

B(‘ceii)ts : 

( toiitributions__ ,50 

U('('s ^ 681.21 

Commissions , . 166.25 

Inteimst .44 

2. 46S. 40 

2, 5;t0 31 

Expenditures : 

Atttoriu'y 712.00 

Stenographer 825. 00 

Bent 405. (M) 

6\'l(‘I)]ioiie 120. 60 

Postafi:e 112.79 

Ollice expenses (see vouchers) 334.88 

2,510.27 


Balance ,Tan. 1, 1914 20 01 

Debt (due to attorney) 225.00 


IIarrie B. Price, Treasurer. 
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I'Hn.Ai)KLPiiiA, Ta., 'J'ui'sildu, .June 2A, JUl’f- 11. AO a. i)i. 

l*r(‘,son( : (V)i[iinission('r :h-Iiiilc (*lunnii:ni; ( ’oiinnis'^ioiu'rs Lennoii 

and < )’( VaiiH'll ; also K. 11. r>nsi(‘k, s])o< ial coansol. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS E. MITTEN. 

Mr lii’siKic. Mr. MiII(mi, \i)u aio dinirnain of th(‘ (‘xc'oiif i\ (' of 1ii<‘ 

iMii l;ul('lp!iia Kiiind 'J’ransit (’oV 

iMr. .Mit'I’KN Vo'-, sir 

Ak. l‘i siKK, Ilow lonjj: li.iM' \on o<m u]»i<‘d that ]>osiiion? 

Mr. Mi'i'ii x. A lnth‘ iiioia^ tlian diroi' \(‘ars 

Mr. lU'sii i'C. I'nor to tliat tinu* you wvw in tho <'\<'<a)li\o ('apa(at> with t'lo 
(diiraum Sli'ocM Railways? 

M r. AI n i !■ \. Yi's, sir. 

Mr. Ri sikin. Juvt what w'as that, Mr. Mi t ton? 

Air. Mri''ii \, I’ri'shlcjit of lho<aty rail\va\s. 

Air. IRisikk. Til 0111 ^. 11:0 T Ix'lhwa* that th(‘ oily railway had trado airian'inon, s 
w ith tho labor unions? 

Air. Mi'rnox. FIk'x did. 

Mr IR sikic. In I’hlhuhdphia T undorstand Ihoro is no oollooti^(' harpniinin^ 
on t hi' sid(> ot tho inon ? 

Air. AI n nw. Mdiori' is not. 

Mr. r.rsn.K. And yon ari' tho fathi'i* of what is known as thi' I’hiladolphia 00 - 
o])ora1n(' idoa, I holiovi', and tho ooininissioii \\ ishi'S to a:ot A’oti to ('xi)lain wliat 
this ( ooiiora I iv(‘ schonio is — what starlial it, what 11 k‘ ri'siilts lia\o hinui, iind 
\\hat oil liaM' aoooniiilishod with it 

Air. Mmi:\. It iii\os nu‘ iiroat ploasnro, ^iontloiiuMi, to ha\o this opportunity; 
and lot UK' sax that tho (oojioratixo )>!an was horn of a lU'cossity. liorn in ad- 
vorsity, and has snooiHsh'd hoyond our ('xtHM-tal ions in thi' faoo ot most tr.Niii': 
conditions. In 11)10 a situation di'volopod in Rhiladolphia that was most siaumis. 
'’J'hi'ri' liad hoi'ii a striki' in 11)()0, follow I'll h^x ono in tlu* sprinti; of 1010. As 
Alavor rdankonhii'-u h;is told you. lhos(> strikos woro a<*oompaniod h\ riot and 
hloodshi'd. They cost, thi' city and tho companios a million dollars, and tlio mon 
thoms('!M's lost mm-o than a half million in waaos alom* d'ho sorxioo itsolf 
v/as donioralizod, ]>rinoipally hoiaiuso tho mon woro dnidod into fart ions, ''rtio 
disdpliiio was so l.ix and tl'ii* (oolina hotwoon tho niomhors of tho rival orttani- 
zations whii'h Ihon had a larao momhorship hrro had soiwod to inoroaso tho 
aroidonts. O'ho sihodulos woro intorruptod horau.so of thi' strikos and thoso 
yonoral had roiiditioiis: tho o.irs woro in a doplorahlo condition Tn fact, I ran 
think of no situation wor.so than that xxhnh oxistod oarly in 11)10, whon I w'as 
a-'kod to I'omi' horo and si'o what, il aiixthiim, 1 thought omihl ho dono witli tho 
situation 1 was askod to ooino horo h\ Air. Stotoshury, who, havin^J: dono a 
proat doal in a taihlir-spiritod way, had hi'i'ii apiiraloil to h.\ tho city and l>v 
tho storkholdors of tho company to assunio oontiol of tho polirv and husinoss 
inana^ionu'nt of tho (‘omi>any. 1 had boon supposrd to havo had sonio consid- 
orahlo siirross in thi' handlin,^ of labor and in tho handliim of dithrult prohlmis 
in tho way of stroi't railway sorviriy and had si'niiaal soiiii' inoasuro of sucooss, 
and for that roason, I holiovi'. 1 wais askod to 001110 horo. 

Tho company, in its situation, had its credit soriouslv impaij‘od hocauso of 
thoso vory had conditions, and its most sorlous iirohlom perhaps was tho pro- 
vidintt of funds nocossary for tho rohahilitat ion of tho ])roporty, which, as 1 
said, wais dojilorahlo. Tho tinaniaal jiart wuis arraiucod so that luwv cars miydit 
ho purchasiHl and tho property roliahilitatod, and thon tho now inanaixoment 
took hold of tho property wiih tho undorstandin^j: that within tivo years it 
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would [)ro(luco an a(lo(iuato sysloin of transporlation to tho public and such 
in('r(‘;'S(Ml \\apu\s and iniprovc<l worknui: coiKlilionM for tlio incii as eooiicralive 
('fforis nu;j:li( niak(‘ possii)l<‘, but (o tlio slooklioldcrs it ])roniisod iiotblnp: in 
till' wav of ladurns until both of the oilier (picstions Imd Ixhui satisfactorily 
di-iposcd of, 

d Ihuu of course, tbe ((lu'slion o( bavina ]trovi(U‘d for llu' ])urcbase of cars 
and 1b(" brin<;-inL: of tin' ^ysKan up to a si, do of oporatin^ ('lii(aen(‘y, so far as 
idivacal conditions \\(Me conceriH'd, liu^ w.ea's ol the nuai and 11u‘ handling; 
of labor was iny ])roblom. 1 tound ihat tbo men waa-e then rooeivinp" 21.8 per 
c(Mil of llie aross iiass('naer receipts in p.i.Muent <d’ wayes and sick benefits and 
such lliinas as wiaa' don(‘ for Ibo iikmi- hi w.mes and that wineb corn'stioiided 
to l•('nl!!nor,lt ion for sei \ ici's I roc<»ani'/<Ml that thor<‘ w’l'ri' ar(‘at iiossibil it ies 
111 thai pi'pci'in.iao of tbe aioss if \ was abb' to si-<air(‘ tlu' coopi'r.ation of th(‘ 
ni(ai. so that \\(' niialil loaothor stii\(‘ to an einl instead of working in opposite 

diri'cl ions 

I kiu'w that b.\ the purchase of ears ]i(‘rbai»s t\vi<*e as larao as those wliicb 
wis'o then boina op('rad‘d ihai the i iine-t atili' cost mint neci'ss.iri l.v dio]) as 
comp u'imI with till' (‘armnas. I 1 now that wa‘ wm'i' piadty sbH'jiy tind that 
wdh iiroix'i' liolp from tlu‘ nuai tbo lais could be sp“odcd up lo the advantaao 
of tlie imblic, and coiMainh to iho adxanlaue of the possibilit u'S of tbi' wauo 
scale which (‘\isted in this pmcont.iao ol waves. So I woido'd out a iilaii 
which contoinjd.ded Iho puttinv; o| 22 jtor cent of llu' pross passimma’ n'ciajils 
into a lund from whicli waves should b(> paid — wav:os and all ollu'r tlijnps 
wlfum w'imt to tho nun in iho w.'\ of c(mij)ons;d ion, and Ihim I planned to 
baw' a cooperaf!\(‘ (‘oinnuttoi, clio'sinv ilial im-load ol a vriiw.mci^ coinmiiti'i', 
b(M ain e 1 hojied, as had jiiovi'd to hi' iho (as(‘, lo tivoid the vnevami' by 
ri'iiioNinp: the cao(> of a tronhh' hofoio it la'c.ime a urnw.iiai’ 1 iml out a 
plan winch \ sli.ill bo ,viad, if.'.on!' commissi ai h.as tioi beiai snpnlii'd wdh, to 
stipjifv it to >ou of tin' ]»t<»i'.osod vvorhinvs of this c()o]ioranve jilan, seltnu; u]) 
that 22 ))er ciait of tho pio^s p.n.srn or o.irnitn;s should Im' pi ic(n 1 in this 
fund, and ])ro\ idimi: for Iho ost.ibli diino'it o| a coo])oi at i\(‘ c ('inmil Iom < omposi'd 
ol a i‘opr('s(mfatr. (‘ of the uam t rom each ilojivit and tlu' suiiennli'ndonls of th(‘ 
cmniianv. 

Tlu' situ.ation at Ihat tnno \v,>s that so far as ] (ould bi' told fi’om tlu' con- 
(tmtors about on.odndt o! our luoa w<'io nuMiibors ol tlu' .\m,alvanialod Asvo- 
<'ia1ion, A', ith whom 1 h.id had com ra<a iiral relations in the (al> of ('hic<n;<>. 
hhii' Ksmiindor Msanod l<' bo aboni oipially dunhd biMwi'i'U the moinhors ol a 
so-callod oremnivalioii c.diod tlu* l\o\ '.tones and Ihoso who did not ^oimiI lo b'' 
athliatod with anv orv.i nnz d ion Hole w is a sdudion that was tlu' soimo oi’ 
a vriMt deal of «i:s| ni l.,Ma ni thi' toico h la^ momlM'rs <d’ t’lo ii\al oreani- 
^alioiis woie Isuoilviin-C cac a othm*, .nal I didmaniiK'd Ihat noihniv: roall_\ con'd 
b(‘ .i( ( oiiiplislmd mho^s 1 (onhl pit nudy Iheie. llaxinv h:nl some sn<‘M“>s with 
that hi Ihop.isi, I w .O" ipiiUw ( t M 111 ll'd I (onid ;:ot ihes.iino (hinv Inae in 
m’dor that tin' j'ltjiiah' ot ih" coinp.tnr, in \ i(W\' ol’ lliis \<m\\ niiM'd situation, 
should not f>o in an\ w.a;, inisnnd' i ."l ood, I put in Ibis < ooporat i\ e plan Ihi' 
statouK'nl tied tin' mana ;ommd did not lake a lAosilion mlhor lor or apain.-t 
orvani/cd l.ibor. It did say that ihis <onddiou tli«'n e\istinj2 could not po on 
Avith any hope <»f s.d i:-l,'i t<'iy p^'Ots ('d hop to tin* ])Uhhc, lo lln* men, or lo 
tin* compaii'., and I sid loith a ]»i,in in this boo).,lol b\ wlindi, if (w’o-lhiri!s of 
tlu* nan bv ''Oen't b.il'o' doioimnnil Ihat a contiail slnmld in* iiiaiU' by tin* 
Coiipiany wdh o'paiii/nMl labor on lln* ba'>is of Die cooporaiiM* ])lan, tin* (*om- 
I'any would m.al.i* sm li a conlrm i , but wdiih* it could not ri'iiiiiri' any of ils 
men to Ik'Ioic^ to a lalior or-rannalion it coidd, d' Dnai* was so larpo a nm- 
jority as two-tlduls of ds nn-u d-'^iri'd that a coiituut be made with incinlu'rs 
of tin* labor orp.ini/atioii, pa\ fj-oiu Die 22 pi'p cent fund the sum of the dues 
of e\ery man. .Ma ihoiiudil, as thou e\priV'S('d, w'.ts that by so doinp avo avouIiI 
('liininale that lonlinual c.iuso of lionbh* of coih'Clors of diii's at Du' station, 
of orpauiziup uiion ilu' cars, and Avould ehmin.de absolutely the necessity of 
AA'earinp: union buttons, A\hicli was c.msinp a pia'at <lo:d of diirnadty, because 
in oiu' section Du' men as ould Avi-ar one au<l Dn* nu'u on anolhor section an- 
other, and v(‘ry often aai* A\enld pu't Iavo nu'ii on a car wd'arinp" the different 
badpes and boili svorkinp at cross ]uir])oS('S 

''rill' reprem'utatlves of both tin* Aiualp.unated and Dh' Keystone orptaniza- 
tions agreed to tin' (‘oojieraliA e plan; and 1 laid said in tbe plan that at the 
reipiest of either oin' of the organizations such a vote would bo tak(*u. At 
tile renuest of tbe Amalgamated such a vote was taken and the result of it 
signed by myself, and no question w^as ever raised, but everybody was satis- 
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fled as to its beinj? a proper and fair vole. The vote was not quite two-thirds, 
bnt was 350 votes short of polling the required two-thirds. But before any 
move was made beyond the taking of the vote a split-up oeeurred in the Amal- 
gamated Assoeiation here locally, so that I had a condition to deal with where 
there were three sorts of buttons l>eiug worn by the men — the AmalgamatiHl, 
the Keystone, and the badges worn by the split-ott organization which fol- 
lowed a local leader liere, Mr. Pratt. In some of those faclioiis there seemed 

to be 35 per (*ent of th(‘ total, while a number equal pc'rhaps to about dO ]ier 

cent were weaidng no badge at all. 

During that time or about that tune IMr. John IMitcliell came here, and, with 
the ('eiitral Labor Union, ondeavoriMl to adjust the mallm* between the Amal- 
gamated Assoeiation and the other party, ddiis, of course, was hiairsay on mv 
part — this latter — but without result; and it was given uj). I tiieii nolihed 
tlK' men tliat the vote being as it was ami th<‘ situation as it w^as that 
would deal with the men as individuals, the plan providing that at any time one- 
third of the men by petition requi^sted, another vote w'ould be taken, that Ix'- 
ing, to my mind, a precaution that tln^ naai should lane as against unfair 

dealing on the ii.irt of the inanagemeiil, or a change in the management, at 

any rate th(\v sltould have that opportunity at any tnm\ 

The plan was put into elVeet, and, at the outset, then' was so much hitter 
feeling between tla' men tiiat it was very ilillieull to know Just liow^ to go to 
work to get n'liri'sentatnes from tlu' (h'jiot to a(‘t upon tlu' eoopc'i’atna' eoin- 
imtU'e. As a slait, I bad tlu'iii si'leot^'d b> tlu' supi'rinti'mh'iits. Jhieii, in Ajinl, 
1!)13, I had tlii' men suggi'st the nanu's o1 thosi' wliom the\ desiri'd to reiiresi'ut 
them by signing tlu'tr names. At that linu* alKiiit 80 pc'i* (-eiil of the men 
sigiml their names, but the division followed almost the division of the original 
leadi'i'hliip, whieli gave me sueli u ^jil nation that to have seleeteil tlie first man 
(U- tlu' Inglu'r-numlx'i- man at <‘aeh ih'pot would not liave givi'ii me a fair ri'])- 
ri'si'iital loii In otlu'r words, he would have hi'en tlie ri'iiresentat ive of one lot 
of mi'll and not of the otiu'i*. So I took, then, tlu' man that had tJie liiglii'st and 
tlie next liiglti'sl numher of signaunx's. J'Irmi, I think, pi'rhajis some months- - 
quiU' a ii'W' montlis — hili'r w<' adojibil a voting mm him' hy vvliieli I'aeh man 
conhl vo(i' h,v si'crel li.illot, and still oontiniKMl tla* i»lan <d’ tlie lirst and second 
(■()o]H'i’ativ (' eommit t (‘('Ilian from (‘aeh of th(' depots. 5diat lias gone along to 
tlu' }>lae(' wlu'K' now it is our phin to 1ak(' such a vote at each ih'pot as nearly 
onc(' a >ear as ixissihh', giving tla> im'ii the opixntuniiy ot ix'call. 

(X I 'l* 14 (U'pots which now ('\';s| pj have lH'<‘n votixl within tlu^ 12 months, 
2 more i ■'‘miiim/m to b(' done. As showing th(' interosl ol tlu' men in that eo- 
op('ra(ivc eoimmtt('(‘, a]ii)i‘oximat('l.v PS pi'i* coni of tlie men vote. Suim'llnng 
o\('r SO per cent of llu' iik'H in llu' 12 dejiols that have voU'd liavi' vmli'd for llui 
iiu'ii wlio liav(' been elcib'd. Theix', g('nth'm(‘n, 1 Hunk J base told .vou tlui 
bringing u]) to, Wliat have W(' ac(*omi>]islied? 

In ('onsuh'i ing tlu* n'sull of any tilaii wliieb has to do with the serving of 
the ]aihli(', ilio ix'sult to Hicm must m'ei'ssarily Ih' given some consnh'i'at mn ; 
theieloix' in giving llu' K'suKs, as i sl):ill, to .vou that is peiiiaiis v\ov(‘n in more 
or less. The umh'rt akiiig wliieii vv(' hojic to a<‘enm])!is!i licrc is twofold at least, 
and thivelold when W(‘ gi't to ilie place tliat tliii two lirst problems have been 
adi'qualely mol. 

JMk' ix'sidls <»f the eoopi'rativi' plan have dom* all that W'e Ihonght ; that is, wo 
in the manag('m('nt and, J think, largi'ly tlu' im'ii, f('('i that it is a step for tliem- 
selv(*s if it !)(' as good as wx' think it is. 

Acting Uhairman VV'ia xs'ixx-k. .lust a point of infoiauatiou hi're : P>y tlie co- 
opi'rativx' plan, are vv(' to understand that tin* workc'rs have a tract i(»nal voice 
or even voice in tlu' si'ltleim'iit ot the (iiiestioiis that coiiu' before v our eoopera- 
tiv(' committee? 

i\Ir. MiTTUiXs. The large voice? 

Acting Chairman M'kinstock. Well, about what percentage of the wdiole 
voi(X'? 

Mr. INIittun. Well, I can pi'rliaps better t(‘ll you that as T go along in my story. 
There an* some things in which thiyv should have the full voice. They shall 
have it. That which it is iiossihle to give to the public in the way of service, 
botli in th(' way of rnhU'd inva^slnumt in now CMiuipim'nt its well as in the opera- 
tion of them ami the courtesy of tlie men, must deiiend largely upon the rela- 
tions which the company bears — tin* company with its men bears — to its men. 

It is rntlK'r diliieult for one xvho lias been close to this work to look hack 
three years and see the situation as it then existed, and many of our men with 
whom I have talked recognize that ditliculty. That was so awTul that with 
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the situation as wo have it to-day is liard to understand il ever did exist. 
The ears in which the public are now carried ofl'er a striking contrast with 
tliose of 1910. About two-thirds of the cars then were four wheelers, and all 
of (lie equipment was nonpainted, until, and in insanitary condition. More than 
thr('e-qinu’ters of tlie cars to-day are of the new type. All are maintained in a 
sate and sanitary condition, and, lu^caiise of the cooperative effort between the 
iiKMi and the management, smoking upon the cars has Ixhmi entirely eliminated, 
whil(‘ the offensive habit of spitting upon the tloor lias been reduced to a 
lu'gligibh' quantity. That, gentleiiK'n, could not b(‘ a<‘complished unless your 
men were working with you. It has now, I believ(\ bc'en conceded that the 
pulilie is rei*(“iving a mu(*h more adequat(‘ smwico than formerly, and that 
tlua'o has b(‘en a general improvmiKmt in tlie treatna'iit reci'i\od by tlie })uhlic 
at the hands ol tie* inotormen and conductors. Ld ni(‘ say, qs bearing on Lliat, 
that th(M-e is to-day in the way of complaints rec»>iv('d at tin* office an 80 per 
cent decrease in tlie complaints ])ut in by the pulilu*, as compaiH'd with three 
yeais ago. Although nearly go per ciait mori' i)as.s<‘iigers are carru'd to-day 
than at the time immiMliati^ly ])re(*eding tlie inauguration of the cooperative 
jilan, the nuiiihm* of accKhmIs has lieen decreascnl go jier cent, and the iminher 
ol latal aceidmits has lus'ii dei'reasial do per cent. Tdiis means that ovi'r g0,000 
additional passtuigm’s an* caiiiisl to e\(‘iy itassmigm* injured. I'lxpressi'd in 
other words, ^\e now carry 7g,747 jiassmigers for every one injurt'd. We did 
carry in tlu' lirst year of the opm-ation umh'r the Slolesbury management iiut 
Gg.OOT. T'hat has Ix'eii accomplislual in this tlir(‘e years. 

New, let me say, gentlemen, as bearing on that, that tliat accomplishment of 
an iiierease in sjkhmI with a di'enaisi^ in accident, while it means imjtrovt'd 
mechanical appliances on tlu' car and llu‘ introduction of every known safety 
appliance, It means a great improvmneiit in the human agency and care, and 
I say to-<lay that 1 b(4i(‘\e \\(‘ ha\<‘---most courli'ous, cari'liil, and etlicient body 
of motoiamm and conductors in Aim'rica. 

'■fhe wage question at the tinu' tliat 1 jmblislKMl llu" cooperative bulletin T 
told tlie men that 1 liehevi'd with cooperative (hfort the introdiicdion of the 
larger cars, th(‘ incn^asi^ in sjaasl, and tin* impro\(‘<l opmaiting conditions, that 
it would be ])ossil)l(' to increase tlK‘ wagi'S from the tluai maviimnn of g!l c(‘nts 
an hour to a maximum of gS <“enls an hour in tin' yixar beginning .lune, 1915. 
We hav(‘, g(‘ntl(‘m(Mi, ac<‘oinplislu'<l an ineia'asi* of wagi'S from g9 to lid cents, 
7 cents an hour w'iihin half tin* pernxl — a greater increase of wage, I beli(W'(‘, 
than Inis beim aeeomplislu'd in any <ity under any conditions in the same 
length of tiiiux That is a maximum of lid emits an hour. ''Idie seah' is from 
g5 to lid. I'kirty-seven j>er eiait of tin' mmi ari' reemving lid (‘cuts. 

Acting (’hairman Wkixstoi'K. Is (hat scale inerismed by hMi'dli of service? 

IMr. Mitten. AltiT tlu* tirst yiair. TTh‘ mwv miai g(d go emits. They useil 
to get gg cents. And that scale runs in this way, that iou may see the real 
m'fed of your old men staying, lint 5 4g (icr emit of the mmi an' go-cmit mmi; 
7 pel- emit are gO-ceiit nimi ; Id jier ciuit aie gT-(<Mit mmi; M jim- ((ml aix' gS- 
('(“iit num ; Id pm- cent are g9-cent men; and -17 jim- emit, almost -IS [im- c(ml, are 
lid-cmil iiKMi Our av(M-age wage to-day is gS.Sli emits, as against gg 8 cents 
when we startml. 

(VumnissioiuM* O'Conneix. Do the hours follow- there? 

]Mr. MrrrEN. Thi‘ hours? 

Commissioiua- O'Oonneee. Tin; hours of labor? 

]\Ir. ^MiriEN. T will coiiu* 1,o that. Tdea-i' was also established, as bearing 
ui)on the reiniineration of tla- men acconij)Iish(>d, a cooperative bmietimal asso 
cialion wliK'h I)a.^s a sick bmielit of 81 a da\ for lOd (la^s tollowing th(‘ lirst 
w-eek’s illri(‘ss and a death bemdit of 8150. The entrance fix* is 50 c(mts with 
monthly dues of go cents. 1 found that the eoiniiaiiy was furnishing nKsding 
rooms, light, luad. and janitor s(a’viee, prinlers’ sm-viei's for 11 imk'jimident 
Hick-hemdlt associations having a mmnhership among the eniplo.\ees. 

The associations w-m-e too limited in tluar scope to covin* the mitire force (>f 
the employei's, and (pule a larg(‘ jiortioii ol Iheir membership was composed of 
ex-enqiloyees. A cooiierative hemdicial association was thm'efore formed to 
include the employees of all deiiartimnif.s, and, in lieu of the assistance formerly 
extendml to the iiidepeudeiit associations which, Incidentally, had nothing to do 
w'lth lal)or organizations, tlu^ company agreed to increase its contribution 
toward this end, by eontrlhnting to the new association an amount equal to the 
entrance fmxs and du(‘s put in each month, and to bear the expense of the 
management of the association. 

A cooperative buying plan was also established. 
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Mr. Busier. Pardon me a moment just Uiere. Was the eompany’s eontribvi- 
tion to this fund — is that taken out of the 22 ptu* cent? 

Mr. Mitten. No. A cooperative buying plan was alsa produced by the co- 
operative committee, and with the aid of the mana^mment, ol course, by which 
all memlv'i’s are enal)led to make a savin^jf of 8 p(‘r cent in tlit‘ purclmse of the 
necessai‘i(^s of life. 

Aclin^^ Chairman Weinstock. What does that Include? 

Mi‘. .Mitten. Ev(‘rythin;^ ; covers, perhaps, everything; about 100 stores. 

Acting Cliairman M'einsi'ock. Food and clothing? 

Mr. :Mitti:\. Yes, sir; ever> tiling. That list includes perliaps 1(X) stores. 

Mr. W'einstock. Oh, I seiv 

Mr. Mi^i'iEN. In all localities. 

A.cting Chairman Weinstocjv. They buy from the existing stores? 

Ml*. Mitten. Yes. 

A('ting Cliairman Weinstock. They haven’t any independent cooperative 
saops? 

INlr. IMitten. The plan I thought was very much bettm*, the independent 
('Stahl islimiMit in that it gave (‘V('ry merchant an even ])itc]i-in. 

Acting ('hairman M'ei\sto('K. And thi'y are running that at the risk of tlie 
inanag(‘iiu'nt ? 

Tdr. MiriEN. And tlu'y contracted with various merchants, lieaded by Straw- 
bridgi' A Flotliii'r, one of our big di'partment store's, and followi'd up, so far as 
W(' could get them, tlu' stori's in wdiicli Hie nu'n tradi'd in around the depots, 
including coal nu'rchants, by which the men lioughi from the cooperative corn- 
mil tee liooks w'ltii tlie 8 jier (*('nt off, those books lieing acce])t('d under contract 
as cash, and carrying with it all tlie buying ability of cash at these various 
stores. They made no accounting. There is no obligation to any man to use 
them. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. A postage stamj) idea? 

Mr. Mitten. SoiiK'Hiing on lliat ordi'r. You will ri'inember that I have said 
that about t)S pi'i* cent of tlie mi'ii now' voti' for tlu'ir eooperative committe(% 
and something ovi'i* 80 p('r cent as a i*('suU of the last 12 stations actually vote 
for the men that n'present thi'in. 

Tli(' m('iiilK'r'^liij) in tlu' coop(‘ration plan, iM'iK'ficial assoi'intion, wdiich covers 
the cooperative buying also, of tlie 10,000 employi'es in all (k'partments of the 
company, 0.018 are now nu'inbers. 

A(iMig Chairman Wiuns'I’oce. Niiu' thousand and thirteen? 

Mr diTTEN. Out of iO.nno wiu'ther or not (‘inployees would like to become 
memhei's of this associalion and enjoy ils advantages rests solely willi tlieni- 
selves, and all are given to nnderstand that any (k'cision tlud they may make 
in this mattc'r does not in any way aflV'ct tlu'ir riglits or standing with tlu^ 
company, Tlu're is no oliligation nor an alti'inpt to make an obligation upon 
anv employo(' that hi' join or liave to do with it. 

ddie ix'uelils jiaid iw tliis a^-soria t mn since' its organization are 00 death 
hi'iietits of $lb0 ajuece, and l,8b0 sick lieiii'tils, a lolal of or .$(1,000; and 

tlie siclv lieneht has, of course, hei'ii a very, vi'ry advantageous thing. 

AW' liavi' also oiiened lor all ('iiiiiloyi'i's two vears or ovi'i* in tlie service, 
without any cost to tliciii, a dc.it li Ix'iiclit of $.“)(K>, and a ])ension of $20 a monlli 
for iiu'n over Go years who have lu'en 2b vears in Hie se'rvice, for the remainder 
of Hu'ir lives. T\\o hitter has not to do with the cooiierativc' jdan, and 1 only 
mention it as pointing to what is being done. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. Docs that (*oiiu‘ out of tlie 22 ])er cent? 

Mr. lilri'iEN. Tliat was eiu' of tlie things Hint was in edect prior to tlie 
coo]»erativ(' plan, ddierefore, sm'li ]>ayiiicnls as are made from that to the 
men vvlio receive their vvagi's from the 22 ])er cent fund, come from that fund. 
Tliaf fund, as well as the other fund, is admmisb'ri'd largely iiy representatives 
of the nu*n themselves. I have found them most jealous in Ix'ing sure that tlm 
Iia.vmenls made out of tlu* 22 p(*r cent fund are proper and sliould be paid. 
Tlu'.v have tliat inten'st in it. 

As anollu'i* evidence of wliat that cooperative committee is doing the motor- 
men and conductors are now, 1 iielieve, securing a higiun* grade of uniform 
at a lower price than is enjoyed by Hie employees of any strc'et or sti'nni rail- 
road in the country, and Hie marlu'd improvenu'iits in the general upjx'arance 
of Hie men lias e\cit('d universally favorulih' comments. 

What these men have accompli si led in that regard as different from that 
obtaining els('vvhere is that tlmy deal directly with the wholesaler. They also 
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deni so tliMt the rnno may havo tlio union labol or not, as ]u‘ pb'ase.s; but they 
pnsli asi(U‘ the middleman, and they an' l)uyina ioalay Itudr nnl forms from a 
ready made at $11.75 to a lailor made at $L'i.‘J5, that scale of i)riees. No 
nniform is ;iceepl('d. They are all dohvered al (he eoop('rat !\ (‘ lu'ad(iiiarler.s, 
ami tlie cooperative eommitleimum on duty al all timeS'- a l•('l)resent:ltlve tliere — 
s(H's that the man wliat la' i)ays for or it do<‘s md ao. 

Actinia fdiairman Wki n’s'iociv. Th<‘ l)oiir for adjouiaiiiK'nt has now arrived. 
]May w(‘ ask you to be uith us a‘^aiu at li o'clock? 

Mr. I'lliTTKN. T \\dl be vor\ idad to. 

(Recess talien until 2 o’clock p m ) 

A Finn Ki'xnss — 2 i>. m. 

Aetinj; Chairman AVfivstih'k '^fhe comnimsion will come to order. 

Mr. IRjsikk. ^'ou may n'suine aaain, Mr. yiilR'ii, but I wouhl like to ask you 
to speak a litth' bit loiidm* (Imn you did this morniim". be<'aus(> the people in the 
back i^ai-t of th(' room an' inlm-(">ted, too, 

I\rr. MirmN. I had n'a<‘hed th(‘ subjc'ct of discipline, T1 h> basic principle of 
discipline undm* tlu' cooperativi* ])lan is that I la* iieimlty for the infraction of 
tiny rule slcill be no mon' , severe than is lound by (‘Ajn'rH'nci' to b(> lu'ci'ssary to 
insure i)ro]K'r serviee to tin' nublu' and to llu' mainicnamx' (»r ]u-op('r disciplimc 
OiU' of the lir'^t thinas in (hat ri'-mrd \\’hi( h tound it lU'cc'-^ ;ii y to do was 
to do away ^\ith the practice of re(iuirim; comluetors i(» j;o and apohap/o to 
tiassiMn'M's, 'That nas (pute a 1.i\oiit<‘ v ay ot pumslun;.: the mon in I hi' old 
days, an I ix'rhaps a vi'ry untair attdude to talce 'Phat has ncM'r been doin' 
under till' coojx'rative jilan and has moor m-eded (o be ii'sorted to, 'Phe old 
practice of dischardinu men as a iiunmhmi'nt and Ihi'iealt*'}* K'lnst.dina tlicm 
throiipdi th(' intluence ol others, irres|H‘<*t i\ e <d“ the menU of (heir case, is not; 
now ])eniiitted. It did imi usi' to be so much the que->ii(.ii of wiiether a man 
was [irojK'rly discharued, Imt of how iniiuential Ins iiiiiids wcie in ja'ttlna him 
h.iek' It heeame ^ery ddlieult to ha\(' Iho nu ii uiidi'i 'd and. under tlii' neu jn in, 
thfit a (iiscliareeil man was disi harqmd, and that it did not mean merely a ,>us- 
IH'nsmn. Ldider the eoojK'ral iw' pl.aii ilischarae is ii''',orted to only as tlie hist 
Ti'sort, the coopi'rativi' eommittei' heiim; me>t ellecli\e in ]r]('\entiim llio dis- 
eharae of motor mi'n and eondm tors by advisma lliem lo mend Ihi'ir \\a.\s and 
by assistina in iireventim.: all llii' tacts (o the snpenntendeid ot t ransporl at ion, 
in oi‘der lo insuri' a tlmroiudi nndi'i st<iiidim!: of tlu' tiuo merits oi tlie e.ise. 
After all, in eoimnierine a method of disiaplnu', tlii' eliarai toi‘ id' the sersiei' 
j’ee(.'ived umh'r that nu'lbod, nanu'ly, tlio di'cri'ased accident s. moi’i' (aie I'm* tlie 
<)ia‘i’atiou of ears, and eoui'lesy to tlc' piiblie, on the oui' hand, and 'he (.'\v 
diseharues on the other, eonslUute [iiThaiis the fairest and best an.il> sis lo 
subject it to. 

A coo]iorat)vo coiumiltei'inan iloi's uo( act in bis work in L'cllinr; a man 
I'l'tnriK'd to duty alter beiPC^ discharged, because ai' do not disehar'c the man 
until sure Ibal be must be disehai*aed ; but they do pro\(' most ilfi'cti'ri' in 
eorri'ct iie; b.\ sm’c.i'st ion to the men those lliincs wbieli must lead to disch.ir^ue 
11 ’ eontinni'd. d'oe result of tins plain and of (be Aork ol the eoiqieral ivi' 
eommittei' is ])('rli.i])S best lAidi'iieed, as T sav, by llii' iiuabty ot tne disiipliiie 
noA’ maintained, Abieli \ think must lie aareed i»v anybody to be far sujierior 
to (liat cM'p attained beri' bi'fori*, as apainst (be number of men Abom we lind 
it necessary to dlseliarae in mainlainina llial standard ot iliMapline. 

Mr. I'>i’sir:K. Jlas tlie eoopeiatiM' eommillee any jioAer to si'l aside any dis- 
(■liara<S a ii>nn any rmbt to a beariiiu beiore (be eooia'ral i v(\ com- 

indti'C Alien cliaraed wilb any offense or witli an iiitraelimi of any rules? 

Mr. IMirinN. In 11)11, 1,51)5 mmi A’l're ilismissi'd. 'Pbai \vas 1 in I'very 5. 
In 1012, 855 weri' dismissed, beina 1 out of S; in IDbd, odtJ were dismis.sed, 
or one out of lAcry 12; in 11)14, 551, or 1 out <d' 20. 

As bearimr u])on (hi* Aorl li-wiul(*u('ss of (lie job, the resianal Ions are .signifi- 
cant ; In 1011, 1,500 iik'Ji resigned; in 1012, 015; in 1015, Dot;; in 10L4, 557. 

With the coo]ieralJ\e <‘ommiliee, a book <d rules A’as juepared on the lines 
that I havi' described. O'bat 1 think Ix'ing (he first instance w'here rules for 
the government of tlie men have been prepared liy the ollieers and tlie men’s 
representn lives jointly. 

Under the eoojierat ive plan tlu' rules of the liour.s of service, which you spoke 
of sometime ago, ar(' liandled i)raeti(*ally b.v the men t hi'uiselvi's. You have 
on the one hand 22 per cent of your gross pas.senger earnings which represents 
that sum which you have agreed lo pay for the service. On the other hand, 
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you l)ave u rociuired number of ears on the str<‘et at the hours lu'cessary to 
properly serve the publie. Those two facts bein<? ostablisliod, you may largely 
lea\e it to the mmi as to how th(‘ runs shall he made. In the st iH'et railway 
business, to properly care for the lavds of the public, you must eovei’ a peak 
load in the morning and a peak loa<l in the evening. To eoNer those two ])eaks 
in Philad(‘l]>hia requires a sj)a<‘e of from Id to 14 hours, to (•o^(T it in the 
inoi-ning and in the evening, the })eaks. Therefore, to (M'onomically us(' the 
22 jxu' cent fund quite a considerable number of >our runs must have a hole 
in them, as the ukmi say, covering the morning peak, a rest, and cover the (‘veil- 
ing peak. 

\\’Ji(‘n we (‘aine h(‘re (piite a numh(‘r of the runs, or some of tlu' runs, 

co\(‘r(Ml a ])(‘riod of It; hours o\<‘r all. \V(‘ d(‘tenniiu‘d that that could h(‘ d->n(‘ 
in 11 as a nia\imuni. Tiu'.v w(‘re operating to s(‘rv(‘ tlu' luiblic, a \'(‘r\ ImnU'd 
extra nuinlea* of cai'S in the e\(‘n]ng hours. It, therefore, hi'canie n('C(‘>s:n-N' 
to ser\(‘ tlK‘ i)ublic that we iiiati'ria lly incr(‘as(‘d th(‘ number of cars in the 
morning ami in the (‘veiling as against that which w'er(‘ op(‘rated. W(? ha\(‘ 
iiicreas(‘(l the rush-houi‘ s(‘rvice in car seating capacity hO lu'r C('nt in the rush 
hours as coiiir»ar(‘d to wluai w(‘ came lauae Th(‘n, as I say, d(‘l(‘rmining what 
sei‘\ic(‘s w(! must giv(‘ to the luiblic, tln're iK'ing no question of wdiat ou ar(‘ 
to jiay for it, tlH‘r(‘ is no r(‘ason w'hy th(‘ coop(‘rati\e commit t(‘(‘nian shall m-t 
ha\(‘ ])i’ett.> W(‘!l th(‘ voic(‘ as to liow^ tin' division is to lx* made. If 

,vou ar(‘ to ha\(‘ a lost motion, or ]>a.\ lor work not p(‘rforni(‘d, tliat must 

natiiiMll.v b(‘ n'th'ct(‘d in th(‘ rat(‘ of wag(‘ th(‘ 22 p(‘r cent fund will pay. So 
that th(‘ sup(‘i’mt(‘nd(‘nt of lini(‘ tabl(‘S, d(‘l(‘rmining Iroin his tratlic cla'clts th(‘ 
S(‘rvi((‘ reijiiiied, ]mls th<‘ cars upon th(‘ stia'ct Th(‘ coopta at iv'o cornmiltee- 
naai from tin' dojiot, wlnaa' thos(‘ cars will he oi)ei’al(‘d from, tlu'ii come in and 
go o\('r the division of the rat(‘s, how th(‘y shall lx* cut to jmsi's, th(‘ runs 
I'atlx'i’, and that is th(‘ d(‘cision niad(‘ in each instance. So that if you will 

h(' suia- ill tlx' hrst instance that lh(‘ nxui, tlirough the (l(‘S]r(‘ to mala' a largi' 

wage, he not ])c»auit ti'd to run such hours as interten' with tlx'ir effi'id i V(‘n(‘ss 
in lh(‘ way ot ('ai(‘ to avoid accidents on the oilx'r, and if on tJie other Jiand 
>ou do not allow such sm.ill houis tlu' serv ic(‘ pin. in has to make tiu' man’s 
wag(' imnhspiato. the company's or tlx' mmiagciiK'nl’s (‘iid of it is iiradicallv 
cov(‘r('d In that vvav' we i>av J) hoiUN mimmum lor a rcgiihir run, (‘ven though 
it m.iv be only S or -s} s(‘rvuc(‘. No man is icipiiKMl to vvork a run that eovi'rs 

moro Ilian tlu* 14 houis ever all, in whicli tlu're would be a hirgc' lioh' in tlx' 

midd' ' 

r tl.o Ic that 1 mav sav that since wi* liav(‘ goi a s(‘rMC(' to tlu' imliln* Had 
w(‘ !m‘L ve will (nmiiaro well with lliat of any otlxa- (sty, that our men in 
S(‘i<'eting till' ](‘pr('s('nlal iv(‘s for th(‘ (oopi'ialive committci', bS p(>j- cent (d’ 
lluaii vot(', the actual men vvh(» aie cIccI(mI i(M(‘iving tlx' vole ol ovia* SO ](('r 

(('lit Tlie fact that vohiiilarilv msarlv all oiir (‘uiplov (‘(‘S Indong to llii' ( 'oopm'- 

ativx' Ih'iK'lieial Association and that, in tli<‘ hmt mUc as to tlx' (“oiitniuat ion 
of tho plan vvilli the individuals, ovm- two-thirds ol llx‘ ukmi votf'd loi* such 
coni iiiuaiHH’ 4'hat. taks'ii into coiisidcra I ion with (he incic'ascMl wagi's, (ho 
gf'iieral lia'ling (d llu' nx'ii .as >(MI miahi lind it (>\pr(‘ss(‘(l upon Hk' c.irs, Ilc' 
g(‘ii(‘ral altitmk' of Hit' iium toward tlu' ma nagi'iiuail is. to our minds, pc'i'haiis, 
tlx' host evid('nc(' ol tho ])ossil)ilil les of this iiudhod That. g('ntl('ni('n. is idl 
that I hav(' to sav 

Mr. r.t sii-,K. :\Ir ]\litl('n, of cours(', tins is oid\' valuahh' to this (aanmi.'- sion 
us if might h(‘ em[>lov('(l gciu'rallv. as this (omniission iiuiuiies into conditions 
all ovi'i* llu' count IV. V (' want to g('t .voiir uh'as as to how iL migtit work ('ut 
in other (atios Xowg lirsf, from >our ('vpi'iacme as a stri'i't railw.iy m.in, 
what ]»roi)ortion (lo('s llu' 20 jier (‘(*nt of llx' gross ('aimmas, or how dix's tlu' 
20 ix'r cent compare to the jx'rceiitage paid in other cities, is that af>pro\imal('ly 
the saiiK'? 

Mr. IMi'iTKN, A lifth' higlx'r than ordinarily; 22 jx'r cent in Philadelidiia is 
equal to 211 pt'r cent of an ordinary surfac(' lino, for tlu' ri'ason that at least-— 
or because of the fact that a jiarf of our svsti'iu is elevaP'd, and on an ('h'- 
vat('d system llu' p('rcentag(' of tiu' gross eainings us('d in llu' paynxmt of 
traimiu'a’s wages is lu'aix'r 12 than 22 p('r cent. The unusual eonditioiis heri', 
ill addition to the ('h'vatixl, an' ITei'iit exchaiigt*, for instaiu'e, that makes the 
rate so that. C(»nserva1 ivi'ly, I should say tliat 2.4 jier cent of an ordinary 
surface systi'iii would lx* Hie same as 22 ju'r c<‘rit heia*. 

Mr. Busikk. You don’t liave the universal (raiisfc'r systi'in here? 

Mr. Mittkn. \Ve do not. 
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Mr. Busjkk. And Unit iiir*rejisos the <-ost per pn.sseii.i;er carried considerably, 
doesn’t it? 

Mr. Mitten. It increns(‘s 

Mr. Hi'siek (interruptinj^). Or your ri^venues? 

Mr. MriTKN. No; it does not incrtaise tlu‘ cost ])er passenger carried; it in- 
cre!is(‘s tJie reveinu'S per passenger carried. 

]\rr. PiUsiEK. That is wliat 1 mean — that is, per passengiu’ carried, you can 
afford to pay more in wages than otiier railroads, couldn’t you? 

Mr. Mitten. Well, it is not a (piestion of i)er ]tassengi'r carried; it is a 
qiu'slion of the gross amount receivi'd. We ari^ not dividing it on the per cent 
of ]»ass('ng('rs carri(>d. 11 is (he whole amount we ari' talking about. 

Mr. lUisiEK. But i( costs less to do busimcss per passenger here, or propor- 
tionately, than in otiu'r ciiii^s, does it not, hecause yon receive more pivr jiassiMi- 
ger her('? 

Mr. Miti'en. I should say so, because so large a proportion of our ojierating 
cost is based uixm arlmrai'y ligures ; as, for instance, tlu' 22 ])er cent of the 
gross pass(Mig('r (‘arnings is set aside for trainmen, 15 ])er cent of which we 
st't aside for main((Mian(*(^ and renewals. Tlun-e you liave at once a large 
projiorlion <»f (lie enlirt^ ot>erating (‘\i)enM.‘S in arhilrary tiaun'S. 

I\Ir. Bosikk. Well, is that higher, for instance, than the linos which you 
managed in (’hnaigo? 

Pdr. Miri'EN. 'rh(‘ trainman’s per cent, as 1 ri'i-olliMd il, was vit.v (‘1os(' to 
22 iHU' (‘(Mil in diicago. 

IMi Busiek. To go hack to the fiuestion of the grievanc(\s of employees; sup- 
pose (M'O of your superintendents should dischargi^ an eniiiloyee, would he have 
a right to take up tlie mattm* of Ins discharge with the grievance coininittee, or 
not with the gn<‘vanc(‘ commit tiX' hut with th(‘ coopi'rative coinniitt(H\ and 
would tliey have any pownu* to help Inm out if they thought h(' was sulfering 
from wi-ongful (lischarg(‘*i’ 

IMr, Mrri'EN. No suiierintmidi'iil, as ordinaril.v undci stood, has the power of 
(lischarg(‘. 

IMr. BrsiFK. 'Where does that power he? 

I\Ti\ 'MrTTEN. 5Vith the suiienuKaidenl ot transiiortal ion who impels with th(‘ 
menihers of tiie coopiwative coniniittei' individually almost (lail^v. The failui'e 
or (h(‘ delinquency of any man as it oc( urs is. as a geiKT’al matter, calk'd to the 
attention of tlu' cooperative coniniit t('(Mnun troin the d('pot wIh'it' the men may 
he locatc'd, and tlu' large (k'cri'ase in discharges as shown hy the tiguiH's wdiK'h 
1 ri'ad are largi'ly brought aliout hy the work of the cooperative commit teemi'n 
In saving tla^ nu'u (Tom discharge. 

As 1 have said, in considering a (piestiiui as big as tins, to my mind, il is uol 
n question wlu'ther you discharge .lohn .lotu's or Jmi Smith in coiiMdering tlu' 
proportion in the large way your commission is dealing with it, at least, but 
what IS th(' elTi'ct on tlu' disciivline and what ix'rci'iitagi' of (lu'ir nu'n do tlu'y 
tind il U('C('ssary to dismiss, 'riu' ri'al answm- to (he propia* administoring of 
th(‘ discipliiK' hoing thosi' figures which 1 hav(' given you spi'aks of the satis- 
faction of the men in continuing tlii' jilan. 

Mr. Bi'siEK. J>ul tak(', lor instanci', if this plan wi'is' to hi' put into I'tTi'ct in 
some city wlu're (lu're is a strong organization of I'lniiloyi'i's, organizal ions of 
that kind UMially havi' gri('vanc(> commit (('I's, and ]»art of llu' agri'i'im'nt with 
their employ(*r is that no man shall he disi'hargi'd exci'pt for jiroper cause, and 
tliat is also ]>assed uiion h.v (he grievanct' commitl(‘e Is there any such pro- 
ti'ction to the workingman contenqilati'd hy your scheme? 

Mr Mrri'ES' Our ])lan is sonu'w hat didi'ia'in in that it ri'UU'dn'S tlu' caus(' for the 
discharge hefore the dischai-ge takes place. In th(' ('VT'iit of a discharge taking 
])lace, tlie cooix'rat ivi' committc'i'uian from that (h'pot takes tin' malti'r u]) and is 
given free acci'ss jo the cause of the disctiarge with tlu' sui)('rint(md('nt of trans- 
portation to h(' shown or to show that th(‘ case has not Ikxmi ])roi»erly handk'd. 

Bui the discharge is not n'sorted to ('xc('[)t in tlu' most tlagraut cases, where 
there (ould he no comthmk, as a man Ix'ing grossly dishoiu'sl, (aught with tire 
goods, drunk on the tloor of his car, or sonu'thing that is had. In other casi's 
the man is suspended, sind he immediately gites to his ('ooin'rative coniimttemnan, 
who vi'ry pronqitlv couk's down and goes into the case', and jirohahly a majority 
of this larg(‘ difterence hetwu'en 3(K) and LdOO men discharged lies in the fact tluit 
those cooperative' commit ti'cmen sonu'times almost ph'dge themselves for the 
good behavior of the fellow; that tlu'y are going to waitch him. And many, 
many young men, particularly, liave been saved, and some of the older men who 
got into the iiabit of tippling, and it comes to our attention, or got really care- 


i« 
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less — iioL dislionest — iii tlie of lures, aiul llie eu()i)erati\ e cuiiimittee- 

men really make it their business to follow tlmt fellow; and I know that the 
sapei-inteiidenl of ti an^portatiou in many eas(‘s has said, “ Wi'll, nuw, thire, 
Is Smith ;;ellin^ careless. ’ I have sjot in mind, for instance, one yoiiuLC man who 
j’ot into a crazy notion he had to arn'st every pasMUipa- that did not please him, 
and lh(‘ superinleiident ot transjiortation said to the cooperative eomimtieeman, 
“ Von have ^ot to make that bdlow slop it; I have talked to him, and \\e have 
to let him go if you don't.” Well, I believe the cooperative commitli'eman has 
labored and labored with that felh>\\, but he has got it in his nut that — or (‘('cIs 
he has got to have these fellows arri'Sted. Wladher we stop him or nol, I don't 
know', but that is the effort. 

I have in mind another old employee, a good man, who has been tippling, and 
I know tile coo|K'rati\e committeeman is out now for tlu^ purpose of saving him. 
Now, to have tlu'si' men hr(‘d and tlum have tlumi juit back through pressure does 
not leave that man as elleclive as an em}do>ee by any means as this method of 
not subjecting to the discharge, but when you discharge a man make it a dis- 
charge; wear oul all your possibilities of making a good man of that tellow 
before you dismiss him. 

!M]-. Hvstiuv. Now, as I understand it, there are siweral organizations repri'- 
sented amongst your employei’s; tlau’e is the Amalgamatcsl Association (»r 
Street and Klectrii* Itailway Emplovi'es of America, and tlum tluTO is the 
Kev stone Union, winch is puredy tlie local followers of one Pratt 

IMr. IMiTTKN (inti'iTUpting). Well, they have a name. 

JMr. PrsiEK. W hat is tlu'ir nanu‘? 

]\Ir. Mitten. AVh it is their name, Mr, Pratt? 

Mr. Pit.vi'T. SiriH't and Khs‘ti'ie Railway Kniployees’ Protective Union. 

Mr. lUisiEK, And tlum, tluu-e are sonu* wdio belong to no organization wdiat- 
(wer. Do .von Aud that your plan vvorles more; effi'ctively de^aling wilh the nuai 
individually than it would work, in >our judgment, if you were dealing with 
tiie men as an organization? 

Mr. Mitten. Well, it has worked mo.st iierfeetly. The results have been 
truly wonderful as now’ in force. Tlie otluu’ (iiu'stion is a matter of conji'ct tire. 

Mr. llL’sii'.K. You hav(g I believe, said that you had had dealings with tlu‘ 
Amalgaiimted AsMicialioii of Street and Electiac Railway Employees in Ulii- 
eago? 

Mr. Mitten. I did. 

l\lr. ^’.1 siEK. Wliieh do you eonsidm* the hetUa* svstem — the results obtained 
under > ur pri'simt forms of condueting your negotiatioiis with the emiiloyiH's 
or that of a eontraet with an organized body? 

Mr. Mitten. 1 don’t think that that is a iiropi'P eomiiarison. d'he eooixa'a- 
tive plan is a plan. 1 h' iI in elfi'ct with the men as individuals or be it in 
etfi'ct with the men in organization. If ,vou eomparo tlu‘ (oo]Ka'atvo plan with 
the ordinary hit-and-miss nudhod, tlu'rc is no eoiiii>arison again, heeause the 
eoopmaiti ve plan produces real roMilts and good oiu"<. d'he hif -a lul-miss method 
has not ])r(uluc{sl iksims so tar as I kmnv. anvwhm’e .\c( -or lasting ])e;ie(' 

Mr. lUjsiEK. What is the attilude ol tlu‘ company here toward the union? 
W'ould it rathi'r sc(‘ (lu' i)l.ni eoiitiniu' as d is, or would it like to juit tlu‘ idan 
in effect bidvveim itself and soim* sirong union? 

Mr Mitten. It is not a (pu'stnm ol ]iko or dislike, d'he company’s ])ositlon 
is ch'arly std forth in its (hdermination to do tlmt which tlie iium di^siiu' If 
two-thirds of the men desiie to deal with an organizath»u under tlie eoo}K‘ra- 
tive plan, then the company would ami has alw.iys signitied its wdlliugm'ss to 
do so. 

Mr. Btisiek. It wmiild eoiUimie the cooperative plan, hut deal with the 
organization instead ol lh(‘ indivulualV 

Mr, ytiTTEN. Quite so; and you will liiid tlmt verv ch'arly set f(»rth In tlu' 
cooperat I v('-i)1an booklet, 

Mr. RrsiEK. You will furni.sh the commission with the booklet? 

Mr. Mitten. If they haven't it. Here is my little library, of which I am 
reasonably proud. 

(W’ltiu'ss here produci's li\(‘ booklets ami one jmniphlel, wdiicli are marked, 
respectively, “Exhibits ] to 6, inclusive. Witness iMitten, .Tune 23, 1911.” 

Mitten Exhibit No. 1, Cooperative Plan and Auxiliary W’ork, August, 1912; 
Mitten Exhibit No. 2, Cooperative RuJhdin. — , D(>. February 17, 1912; Mitten 
Exhibit No, 3, Cooperative Bulletin — , 7-12, .Tulv 29, 1912; Mitten Exhibit 
No. 4, Cooperative Bulletin — , 13-18, March 24. 1912; Mitten Exhibit No. r>, 
Cooperative Bulletin — , 19-24, July 1, 1913; and Mitten Exhibit No. 6, Coop- 
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Uiillctin No. 2."), Docoiiibor 18, 1013, all issued by the Stotesbury man- 
a^^etneiit, \\e)‘<‘ subniilO'd in pniiled louii ) 

Mr. Ui'i'iKx. You will bnd tlier<‘, aoiiMeiiioii. its Jid\ uiihiuos Ixdtt'r set forth 
e\i'n lli.iii ill lestiiiioiiy 1 could (o you, Ix'caiise if coniaius \vbat was said 
at Hie lime, iii no \\a.\ iiiaiiulact ured lor iiri'senlal ion, lint dealing? with each 
vi'xed ([ueshon as it ai’o'vi'; and we an^ Quite williiu? to be judi^ed, in so far as 
fair dealiiia m coiicerm'd, h\ our Ireatnumt of tliosi* <iu('stions. 

Local (juestions, of <otirM', iia\(‘ nothin;j: to do A\ith llie merit of the coop- 
<'rati\e plan. As >011 ha\o lom. irked, it is the question of the cooperative plan 
it miaki be anplied else\\!ier(' 

Mr. IH'sikk. Do \ou ba\e any recreation rooms or aynmasinins for the men 
at tlu' barn V 

Mr Miiii'x. IVell, I had an ('xperierice in fihica;j:o in tliat ri'xoird, 1 had 
the nU'a that it vonld 1 m‘ ms/ nice to hav(' 1 IumI rn-als, ila'ui's, showau’ batlis, 
and bat 111 oom^ ; ami i jama'mbi'r an old war hoisc' of the union, iMr. P.nekley, 
sa.Nin;::: *’ I'iiat is all li'dn, MiHim; tiop is siilmidid I'nt w<‘ would ratlu'r .\wii 
would ;;i\i' us tlie money and we will liny Hh'iu oursc'lvi'S.” And I have not 
at templed to lm\ tlii' anuesMiuads since. The only tiling we do do is to pn\eth(' 
mi'll room en>)iKji to tale' tPeir lum'li(>s and ratlua* a riLaxal ion I'oom ; and they 
on th(‘ir own aecount, liotli in Dhi(*ado and to a lumli'd exti'id hero, liaw' 
by clubbiiiu; toyetiar and thinys of lliut kiml aot such things in the waiy of 
divei Sion as t lie\ Ian (‘ soi'ii jii 

Mr. Ijosimv. \'ou wi'ri' s]ieakiny a W'hile aao of the longest runs beiny I t 
lioui s wiHi an interim betacs'ii Hu^ tx'aU loads w lu're lh<' mi'ii do not work. 
How' n ueh time is t u]>})osed to lu' in Hie jieriod of actual ruiinim!: hoursV 

I\lr. ]\liT'iKX. Lrom b to II hoiiis, 1 beln've. Tdiat is only ('xci'edeil, I thinlv, 
U]ion sjiei ml ri'iim vj lioui the men. 

jMr. Ll'sikk. Aie they allowed to home during the tlnu' they are not 
i('(iuii(‘d on Hieir (uis. <ir do Hiey slav at th<' iiarnV 

Mr. Miiiix Dh, no; on timt ipu'slion — 1 Hunk they are frc'e-tlu'y an* not 
held. 'I'lK'N’ are helq only for the time for wdiu'h they an' iiaid. Tlait answei-s 
>our qiK'^tion d'oev ale out only duriiiy the time lor which they j’l'cc'ivc' j>a\ 

Mr PrsinK. An' they paid tor all the time at the barn? 

Mr. M 1 1 1 1 \ . ? I's. sir. 

Mr. Li siKK. llow' about ('xtra men, ar<' they n'lpnn'd to ri'port? Do tlu'y 
ri'ci'in' am p.iy’-' 

?ilr. .Mil rex 'flura' men ii'ceiM* a ;;uaranle<' — a nniunuim of .fid a week, 

Air. Limn K. What ponmdaae ot tlu' nu'ii, if you k'mnv, are on .straight 
runs — yet on the ea.r and inn stiamld throuali with Jmt Iiiik' out tor meals'^ 
Air. Mil!] ', 'fliat, 1 inink, Air Tull.\, whom you lia\e asked to conu' hen', 
could tell \ou bi'iier 0'^ a di'tail t lm\e Imen saii.^tied \niHi takim- tin' ipK'stion 
of wane setHeiiienl and Hu' (pie'.lion of s('r\iee to Hi(' pulilie. and in lelliiiy 
ili(‘ iiK'ii adinst the 1 uns to suil Hu'insehi^s. Wo luni' n('\er put a time-tahh' 
in w d hold Hn'ir Inniim a \oic(' as to how it should ho eiit u]w and Hu'y aie 
jiretlv sni-t' to ]in''.ei iho tor Hu’ir own <*oiisumpl ion — that whn'h Ix'st suits 
Hu'in — niueh In'iier il.on .\ou or I can piH'seiubo just iiow runs slioiild ho mit 
uj) A 1 lilt that woiihl slid me miyht not suit yon 

Air. r>i->n K. In iiisl.dliny this eooperative ssstoni with Hio i-osullaiit in- 
iri'asi' in w.iae>< ,01 the niim, what wi'ix' tlio ei'idi ibid 1 ny factors in that im 
cn-aseV ADis tlieri' an.'Hiiny b("'ides iniHiny on laryi'r ears and inen'asiny 
the siii'cd''' 

Air. Minnx Inerea'^-'d mimbi'i* ol (aiis, inei-easi'd spi'i'd, and inereasi'd sizo 
(pf I lu' ea rs 

Air. IH MI Is And imaa'aM' in tra\el, 1 suppose, mad(' a taryer fund? 

M r. M 1 1 I H X AAm 

Air. ItrsiicK. Did an> uk'ii losi' tludr positions liy ix'uson of I'uttiny on biyyor 
and fa>l('r ears? 

Mr. AIitten. No; there wms some chanye of jHisition due to the eomhliuitioii 
of (h'pids ami the la'i-oidiny of lims. ddiat was cart'd lor by laiyiny lo the men 
till' waues lh:d tlu'y wi'ix' M'ct'iviny iirior to the chanyes and continniny it as !i 
miniimoii. 

Air. IfnsiKK. Tlieii there wxis no decrease in the number of motormen or 
trainiiu'n h.v rea'mn of .sjiet'diiiy up tin* curs and putting on old ones; do I 
understand Hud to h<' the case? 

Air AIittia- 1 should not say that There has been a decrease in the 
number of men reiiuired to perform the service, but that has been brought 
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about 11101-0 by not hiring lunv men, and that no man Ihron^li putting? on new 
cars lias boon made to sntfor linancial loss. 

Mr. r.usiEK. Do they lose (heir positions? 

Mr. Mitten. They retain tliolr seniority, even if lliey have to sit on a bench 
to do it. 

Mr. Dtjsiek. What is the total number of employees now as conipared with 
1011, wlu'ii you put the s\steni into elTect? 

Mr. ;Mittkn. Of trainnimi, (>,100 now; 7,000 in 1911. That, of course, is 
broiudd about to some extent by the fact of a fewer number of depots, the 
proportion of extras, in smaller depots belnj; j;reater, if you block llauu to- 
{ziellaa- a fe\\er number orl‘ men to tabe care of it. A I'ldoadint; of cars wldcli 
would have tione in tlu* pa^t, making lh(‘ servh'c ^ery much more eff(‘cti\e, and 
cutting out lost mileaj^iv 

Mr. P.rsiEK. AVhenuis you say it is true that then' are about 000 h'ss men 
than there Mcrt' at that time, .\ou say that no man lost his position by ri'ason 
tlu'i'cof; that he couhl maintain his seniority? 

INii’. Mnu’EN. ISTaintained his seniority. 

Mr. lUisiEic. What bi'came of the 000 men who are no lonpu* em])loyed? 
Did they (piit voluiitaril.\ ? 

Mr. MrrricN. ''hlu' men w’cre dro[)i»ina; out for ihree years at tlu‘ rate of t,000 
a \ear. I’o 1ak(‘ can* of 000 nu'ans only stoppncj; ('iiijiloyina: even with the 
h''<ser nuiUlH'r of mmi dropiiina: out. It is easy to co\ei-. 

Mr. 10 siEK. Das the miU*aue been increased durina: that time? 

Mr. Mn ri N. I'lu* car imleam*? 

Mr. P>irsiia':. Yes, sir. 

Mr. I\irTri;\. Yes, sir: ^\<* run moi-i* miles. 

Mr. Ltvsiek, W'hat did you say was ih<‘ jia.s.senj^i'r increasi* over thn'e years 
ai;e? 

Air. MiriKN. The passeiiin*r incretisi^? 

Mr. lUisii'K. Y('S. 

Ml-. MriTEN. I didn’t say. 

Mr P. i sii:k. 'The iiassiMiirer incr('as.*; how^ many more tiassenirers are >ou 
cari'Miur now? I IhinK \ou said 20 [ler cent — .im 1 riy,ht — more than you did 
tliKM* yiai! s a^a>? t'^e answer ] 

Didn’t .\(»u, in >(>ui- statement this mornin;;- sa> that you are can-yin^^ about 
20 iK'i* cent mort* iiasseiiaeis? 

Air. ,i‘>"in:x. 1 said we (.irried 20,000 ])assena(M‘s more jier person injured. 

Actin'- UKiirman Wi ixstocK. I think, Mr. Mitten, that you also sanl 

Air. A1 1 I I EX 1 did : >es. 

Ai'iine Ctiaiiman Wi 'xsToeK. You saiil under the coo])erati\e system tratlu- 
lam hi'cii iiM'i (‘list'd 2t) ner <(m| and cemplainD lane Iksmi decnaisetl SO jxa* (‘(uit. 

Air. Mir'!'!'-\. That )s trm*. 

( 'oiimiissioiH'r D'DoxM'ir And the cari\\ in^ has been im reasv'd 20 la-r <*(‘nt, 
and llu'ie is a di'ci-easi* of (unployet's of about OOh new. 

Air. AlniEx. Yt's, sir; onr cars carry twic(‘ as many. 

Air. I’nsiiUv. How man.\ mor(‘ nnles ol Irtick havo >eu new than yen had 
tlam? 

Mr. AliT'iF.N. Net Inna: te s]H*ak of. 

All-. P.rsiEk. Hew man\ (la\s de .\eur men avcrn^t* ; that is. ]>er year? 

Air. Alirir.x. AMdl, (as( snmmtM-, when I clu*cKed tliut np 1he\ were layinja off 
on ail av(']-aa:c o( om* day in s(*^<'n. 

Air. Ih sii'K. l.ayin.a: ell (UU* <lay in se\on? 

Alt-. AliriEx. Y<‘s, Mr. 

Air. PrsiEK. Have tluw a i-uiht te lay oil if the> waint te, or do they liave 
any va (-at ions? 

Ml-. AI]-i'tex. '^riiey their vacations liy makiiu; application in advance fur 
them. 

Mr. P.EsiEK. And they are allowed to lay oil th(*ii if tlu'y can he spared? 

Air. Mittjon. Yes, sir. 

Air. BnsTEK. Is that the idea? 

Air. ATitten. Y<*s, sir. 

Air. Bxisiek. There is no general vacation plan? 

Air. AIitten. No sir; no enforced vacation, if that is what you mean. It is 
optional wdth the men. 

Commissioner O’Conneee. In other wmrds, tliere is no one day of rest in 
seven compulsory? 
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Mr, ]Vti'!TF.N. No, sir, 

Mr, lirsiKK. Is tlu'iv any ]H)ssil)iiay utulov this plan of a furtlior increas (3 of 
\vap:os i’or tlio men, Mr. iMittonV 

,Mr, IMiT'JKx. Lot mo say thm>> tliat [ (‘stnnatc' llu' normal inrrcase of this 
syslom to h(‘ jRxnit 4 ]h‘ 1 ‘ o<Mil ])or annum. In iaKnn:: oaix' of tliat inoroasod 
husiiioss only about half of it nxiiiiro.s additional car sorvdce. Only that half 
\\Iii(h spreads ovaa* (he p(‘ak, Ihoto hoinu' plonly of s(m vn“o in iho int('rim to 
care for it. So that about lialf ol the normal jncroas(‘ of ^vhich the men re- 
ceive 22 per cent, would bo available as a surplus in the fund. That would 
main' sornowhon' ])rol(y ( losi^ to a cent on tlu^ ma\imum ouch ;^oar, imh^pondont 
ol any oi)oratina ocononiK'S that miaht lu' (‘IToeP'd. 

]\Ir. P>T’sTKin l>o tlu' iiH'ii at^v one day ott in sovaai, like in other cratts 
or trade's? 

Mr. IMrrri'A. T1 h\\ lake off that numlxa* of days which a\orages to each man 
one (lay in so\(n. 

Mr. Id siKK. I'lach man has a i Ipdit lo make application? 

Mr. IMi'iii x. ^'('s, sir. 

Mr. lir.siMC. And do('S ho y:(‘( i( if lu' makes It? 

IMr. i\lnri'\. lb' doe's. 

iMr. Ilrsii K. Oh, llu'n' is jus( oiu' ((uestion more' that I wmnt to ask you, 
and that is aiiout Iho- wearing of \inion buttons. I Ix'liovo you said tliat >ou 
frowned upon lhal. Why is that, Mr. l\lilb'n? 

Mr. j\irrii,\. li was tiu' cause of all of our trouble', oi' a ,are'at (h'al of our 
trouble, when we' came* here, in that with four se'Is ed' ine'u, thre'i' of wdiicli waive 
dille'ient hutlon*^, and the' fourth witliout button, e'ach antaaonist ic to the* other, 
>ou could aet lie) te'am work' and no community of nclion. JMy Tinderstandina, as 
set forth in Ihe* e'oojie-rat i\e‘ ]»lan, was that il tw'o-thirds of the* m<‘n vote'd for a 
contiMct with an or^ainization, one of the beautie's and feature's of tlie plan, 
llu're he'ina the’ii no ne'e*e':>sity for continuiiia: lhi,>> weaianj^^ of buttons and con- 
tinued antagonism. In p,i\in;^^ the ])lan a fair trial with the* iikmi as individuals, 
it couhl not Kive* such a fair trial if you still coutimu'd the wa'arinti: of those* 
('vidences of a distinct lack of common purpose or absence* of a ?,eneral desire 
to one e'ud. That I ve'ry e'h'urly se't fortli in the* bulle'tins as to wdiy it was 
necessary at the* time. 

^Ir. ItrsiKK. That is all 1 have. 

('oinmis'eioner O'C/owum. Wlm pro\ides for the' ])a.\me'nt of this cooiu'rative 
ooinmitleo? 

Mr. IMiTTKN, The company. 

Commission(*r O’Co^rM-a.L. Dees the* committed' ])ut in its entire time at that 
wairk? 

i\lr. Mtttkn. No, sir. 

(kuninissioner O'Conmut.. M’hat doe's it do? 

i\Ir. JMrn’FN. The'y have* the'ir regular runs, the' same' as other men. 

Coiiiinlssione'r O'Ce)^M0nL. ddie* runs are in diffe're'ut parts of the city? 

Mr. Mtitl:*?. But, of courM*, comma out of their ddP're'nt depots. 

Tiiere are* tw'O cooiierative commit te'e'ineu from e'ach of ihe 14 depots. 

(knnniissioner DX'o'* nkli.. You say that committee has husiness that (‘alls it 
topaUlmr almost dailv? 

Mr. IMtttkv. Ne>, sir. I say that almost daily one or anotlu'r e»f the commit- 
ie'emen are in touch with tla* suiierinte'iident of transjioidat ion. 

rommissioiH'r O’Conm-:! n. 'The fact of the're not he'inji; a unive'rsal transfer in 
Philadel])hia, what is the' didere'ne'e' l)('tw('('u that situation of aflairs and the 
situation of atlairs in (diicaao. whe're the're is a unixersal transfer? 

l\Tr. lUiTTKN. It make's a decrease'el cost of o]K'ration pe'r jiasse'u.uer and a de- 
creased reveanH'. The* two do not me'an much urde'ss you introduce the volume 
of tratlic. Cdde'atro has a \('r.\ much heavier tratlic, less inile'apa* to the carninp^s. 

(kmmiissione'r O’Uownii. In (Miicafj:o the* rate*, as I I'e'call seeiTi!.: the tifture's, 
was about 2.S1 per passeimn'r. 

Mr. IMfTTKN. k e's. 

Commissioner OTonnell. And PhilaeU'lphia n})proximate'ly 4 cents? 

klr, Mtti'EN. Ye's. 

Coinmissione'r O’Connelua So tlmre is 1.21 cents betwa'cn Philadelphia and 
Chicapo) in the* carryinp^ of passimpors? 

Mr. MiTTEiNf. Y('s. 

Coinmissione'r OXVinnei.i.. IVhat is the comparative rate of wmge betw'(*en 
Philadelphia and Chicago? 

Mr. IVIiTTEN. I am not familiar with the lust scale in Chicago. 
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( V)Uiini.ssi(>nor O’Connetx. Tliey are about llio saino, or hi^^hor or lower, as 
you reineuiber itV 

Mr. Mittex. I think Chicaj;o is a little blither on the maximum. 

C^ommissioner O’Connell. Is there any pariieulai- pains or (are or elTort maile 
in the selection of employiH's as to their nationality or laMiaion? 

Mr. Mitten. Ko, sir; th(‘r(‘ js not. 1 think that (uir num now, I should say, 
would be about lialf American born, the remainim; lialf, mor(‘ or h\ss e(iually 
divided, isbetwinai jnsh, Germans, and Kn.alish, Irish ]>redonuna1 in^. 

Commissioner OX^onnelt. Of course, they all siieak the Kii^lisli languaLn^'^ 

Mr. Mitten. Yes, sir. 

Commlssiomu' O’Connell. From the nationalities you eiuimerati'd, tlu' ^mith- 
ern IhiroiHaui is not larj^ely emjiloyed, if at all? 

]\lr. Mri iEN. No, sir. 

CommissioiHU* O’Connelt. In thi'^ bmietiOal association, as T understand it, 
there is an old organization whi(‘h the company ('arri(‘s on? 

Mr. Mitten. Yes, sir. 

( Vmimissioner O’Connell. Them there is an association wliich is carru'd on 
by einplo,\ (‘('s? 

Mr. Mi'jjln. Y\'s, sir. 

ConiMiJSsioiKU' O'CoNNEt 1 .. The old association (arru'd on by th(‘ company 
])a\s dealli bmu'hts, and some otlu'rs? 

I\lr. iMi'i’ui'-N. L('t iiKi say that some tinu‘ atro T jait the administration of the 
company’s, \\hat \ou (all lh(‘ company’s death benelit or pension plan, into the 
hands oC some of tlu‘ oth( ei s, as that of the coop('rati\(‘ iKouMicial, for the 
ri'ason tlitit the laryi'st nunibm’ of num ar(‘ the conductors and the motormmi, 
and th(' beiu'tits to thmn (aim' out ot tli(‘ lh2 jko* C(‘nt fund. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Hut in the association carried on by tliem th('> 
contriluitii directly to that? 

Mr. Mitten. 'I'lu^v contributi* direct. 

(’ommissioner 0'(k)N nei.i.. Is it (‘omiuilsory for th(‘ employi'cs to belon^^ to 
tliat in any ^\a.^ ? 

Mr. Mitten. Not at all. T tiied to mal<(‘ that v('ry clear in my statement this 
morning::. None whate\er. And that is th(‘ most chairly understood thiiiji:, ikt- 
liaps, about it, and has Ix'eii from tin? outsih, that it makes no dilfiTence what- 
ev(‘r and shall ni'Nei’ be considmasl in that connection. It is a purely voluntary 
mat^'^r on the part of the employ(s''S. 

CoM.'inssioiu'r ( )’t ’on n ell. It an employ ( h* should sev(‘r his conm^ction witii 
tli(‘ (‘(/»ej)anv lu* also, ot (ouise, s(‘\('rs his relation ^\lth his association? 

Mr. IMi 1 TEN. He does. 

Commissioner O'CMnnei.i.. is tluMe any proxision tliat iie shall pad hack any 
sums lie may lia\e paid into it? 

Mr. Ml'] 1 EN. No. 

Coniinissioner O’Conneli.. lb' forfmts all elaims in that association? 

Mr. IM i I'l I'N. H(‘ doi's. 

( ’oinmissioner G'Conneel. In thi' application for emiiloyment with the eom- 
])any are there any (pu'stions aslaal upon the blanks as to tlie man’s immiber- 
ship in a union or not ? 

Mr. IMitten. No. 

(Commissioner O’Conneel. ITis nationality? 

Mr. IMi'i'i'EN. Ills milionalilv is asked 

(Commissioner O’Connell, llis relipion? 

Mr. IMiTiEN. No. 

(Commissimier ()’(Mnnell. His association \\itb, or bis membership in, fra- 
leriiai or other orpanizations? 

JMr. Mri'iEN. No; I am (piite sure iio. 

(Commi.ssiouer ()’( Conneli.. As I calcli the S( ope and plan of this cooperative 
orpanizatloii, there is really no maeldm'ry 'wlicreby in the adjiistiiuait of a 
mail’s pric'vanee the hnality of it can be laaiclied ex( ept tliroupb the otlleials of 
the coinjiany, tlie cooperative committee siin|iiy usinp its pood ofliees as it were 
in bidiaif of the man uho has a prlevaiuv, alU^pini or otherwise, hut the 
hnality of the proiiositioii rests with the sup(‘rintendenl of tiainsportatlou or 
sometiiinp like that, I don’t re(*oll(^et the title, or some otlmr otlieial? 

IMr. Mitten. Tlie basis of all discipline must lie in fair dealinp — in a square 
deal. It Is the entire basis of tliis whole plan — free open diseussiou of any 
man’s case with the men elected by their fellows to reiirosent tliem. We iuive 
had no dihiculty in that repard at all. The whole proposition lies in tlie 
avoidance of the discharpe, not the putting a mun back after lie lias been dis- 
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chnn^od, l)ut avoiding? it Ity rcinodyin;; tlio troiililo IxToro you got to tli(3 dis- 
chnrgo. 

Tii(' Irouido whioh goTiorally fol]o\NS, in niy (‘xporionco, tlio at tempt to put 
iiK'ii }itt('r tlioir <liso]Kirgo, In s not in hctlior the mnn olioul(l go baric 

b(H-:tii ''0 lie lias bo('n unfairly <)o.ill svitli, but Ix'oauso of tbo inlluonco that be 
is iibli' t-) bring to have exerted in bis biUalf. And as I have said, you must, t 
bele-\e, judge Ibis ]>ian in ds di,s<*ip!im' in tbe la'snlts of its discipliiu' by Ibe 
.'iiiaU ininilirr of naai bo laally lose tbeir pbna'S as aaaiiist Hm' numlx'r wbieb 
(ornu rlv lost I heir jibna's wduai we bad all tbe odu'r paraplnaaialia of appeal- 
ing all eases; and a( tliat lime praelieally (‘\ery i-ase was apiiealed and iomdit 
\igoi(aisi\. •'riio resull of dial, as I ba\e shown you. is that dne(> or four dines 
as many men lost duar pl.-ua's ns lose it under Ibis ])lan. 

Commissioner O't'owin. na\(‘ you wall you or (ould you fiirnisb die eom- 
mis^ioii wdb da‘ bad u'poi ( of tlu' eompany of its earnings, cost of oporauon, 
etc.? 

I\rr. iMiTTKx, I baviMi’t, bul il can be easily sutiidied. 

CominissioiK*]' O'Cowiti,. ddiat wdl show tbe total cost of operation and in- 
come and (‘vpenditures compared with past years, or sonudbing of that kaid? 
l\lr. Mil I'icv. Yes 

Coinmissi(>ner O’CoxNi-a i. I will be yory glad il you si^i^ that we gi't a (s'py. 
CoiumissioiHsl la'\M)\. I ba\e Just a (pi<“aion or two. W’liat ]>ow(‘r lias the 
Ooop('rati\e eiaimntus' in I'liloi’cing discipliin' Ibat lias be(Mi agreed upmi out- 
side of tbe made.’ ol dmeb.irgi'? Su]iiio'a’ a man is to Ix' ri'pnma mb ■ 1, or, 1 
don't fm'W what your aiM'iplino m,iy ixg what lias tbe eooperativi' eoiumilti'e 
to do Wall it? l>o they reprimand tbe man'.' 
iMr. iMi’iruN. No. 

CommissimKr I.knxon. A\'bo lines, tbi' ^upennti'mU'nt ? 

Mr. Mi'ini'.g. Tin* superintendent of t raiwportnt ion 

Comniissionei’ Ta'.NNoog dbiey are expeetixl. I judae, from iimt oni' ebapter T 
read (lieiv. gianeed omu’, tiiey aie e\)K'eied, howexer, to fSHiperate with tbe 
ri'pi esent adVi'S of tin' eompany in sc’eing tliat a discipline Is ejirrii'd out 
Air, Mi rii'iN. Yes, sir. 

(Vmimi^'.ioner LuNMmg And yon say they wairk on ri'gnbir turns. Do tliey 
liav(‘ a lav-oii a( all? 

]\[r. Mnni'Ng They are idT, I suppose, more or less. 

( bnninissioner la,g\o,\. And (bey aie paid (or tbe hour they ai’i' olV? 

Mr. yi 1 1 1 1 \. Yi'S, sif. 

Commissioner Iuamix. AYb.it m shown to be tbe average wage of tbe motor- 
men and unidmlors now' in tbe eii\ o( Idnbnb'lnliia ? 

yir. Mnn.sg ddx en( ' -eight mid eigltdendis edits as agaimd 1 nx out v-t wo. 
(banmissioiier Lr\ \o\ li.ixe yon .my tnowb'dgi' as to windier or not tbd'e 
has been an im-re.isc^ ei fe;de iii the uiembd’slnp of tne tbrix' ditferenl 
unions ( i 1,1 ( wen H'presdiM'd bdeal (Ik; !M'"iimiiig ol (bis nbin? 

IMr. M I'l ri' \g 1 lanen'i an\' m-'an- of (mdiiig Ibat out. 

Commissioner I.i'nnon. 'i on don ( knoxv diaiV 

IMr. M 1 in r\g Tlu’ oiUx — wiil. I b.i'en’l am iir'ans of Inuling it out. 

Commissioner Li vnog, \\ell. has tbei’i' bedi any ri'presdit at ion 

IMr. Mrriid I ean sny 

Coinmissjoitd’ Liwon (eontinningi of antagonism against yon or the 

plan? 

Mr. IMiriFN. (ynite dii' rexerse 
C{»mmissioiier J.i.wogg d'liein^ bus ixam none? 

IMr. iMri'iKX. Quite the re\ds(k_ 

Coiiniussioiier laxMin. ] >o you bibiexe, so far as tlii' ]mblie luni l;no\vledg(' of 
tins i>Ian, wdiicli may or may not be limited, of course, I x\onld not know that, 
because I don’t kimxx' wb-it lias been done in the way of einjiioying diem — do 
they ajiprove it or disunjirove it? 

Mr. IMiTTK.gg M'ell, we send mil — I have sent out bO.OOO copies of tbe ee- 
operative biilbdin, one of wlmdi go(‘s to exery dnployee, of which there w'ill be, 
we will say, S.tKiO or IO,<iP(). and tbe rest goi's to dtizens; in taet, everybody 
yvho writes a bUter of eomplainl or commendation in conmction with tlio opera- 
tion of tbe load, Ins name is put upon tbe mailing list. We get die kickers, die 
impossible as wx'll as those who are frididly, and 1 am glad to say that from 
the b'tters roceixnnl wn* make a lot of the impossibles and kickers friends. 
What I have i-ertuvi'd in rejily to these bulletins has lH‘en assurance that at 
least the iikmi get fair treatment, at last you tell us why you do it and how, 
anil the result is shown in the service you are giving us. 
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ronunissioncr 1 ennox. Is this a (liHicult city in which to operate a street- 
railway service? 

Mr. Mitten. Any city i.s difllciilt; .some more dillK nit lhan others. 
Commissioner Lennon. I mean imnsually .so, he<‘anso of sonu' of the streets 
down towm. 

IVir. Mitten. About on tlie average, about on the av(‘rage 
( ^nnmissioner I.ennon. It is al>out the averagt‘? 

IMr. jMitten. Yes. Y'ou have got narrow' stiavts, but yon hav(' not got any 
iillls. 

Commissioner Lennon. I a.sked that liecause 1 waiiti'd U minnlos tor a 
blocKnnh' to l)i‘eak on a street here a f(wv da\s ago 

]Mi’. Mn'TEN. Well, (hat is an unfortunate oecnrnmce 

Ccimmissioner I.ennon. Olg it <li<l not hurt m(‘ I w'as satisfied. Put I won- 
dered if it ^vas something that wais common 
Mr. Mi l TEN. Not \ovy. 

Commissioner liENNON. That is all. 

Mr. IMi'j rEN. Perhaps not one-fonrtli as frequent as it used to be. 

( Vimniissioian* Li nnon. W(dl, did th(^ ]»!an h(‘ii> that out too? 

Mr. MrmcN. Assun'dly. 'fhe men raise blo(*kad(*s nowg They are interest i‘d 
in tlu' 112 per cent fund. P>(d‘or(‘ it <lid not niak(‘ \(n’y much dilTcianu'e with 
thorn and they took occasion Hum to r<‘sl. Cur nu'u to-day ar(‘ int('r('s(('d in 
siMMiig that the faros ar(‘ <*olle(*((‘<l and that the com]>any gids (hem h('oans(‘ llioy 
g('t liK'in. 'Tluw ar(‘ inten'stiMl in avoiding bhM'kad(‘s and eneouraging trallic 
( Vnnniissiontn' Lennon. So (he mom'y is not exhaiisted m wniilingV 
Mr. Mri'iEN, are earning the mon(\v. 

CoinmissioiK'i* lacNNoN. I see. 

iMr. Meiten. The man wdio steals has got mighty litth; consideration front 
iiis f('lh)W’s to-day, 

( 'nminissioiK'r L|']Nnon. TT<‘ don’t di'stave any? 

Ml- Min'EN. Wt'll, ho gets mighty lillh' from his fellow^s to-dav. Tt is tladr 
moiKW lie is taking. 

\\ iK'ii \on aslsi'd Mr. Wanamaloa- tins morning what the diiru-ulty w-as a^ 
iK'tweoii caiutal and lahor, m.\ answer would have he('n lack o( eooix'rat ion 
Tf <apital and hdxu* as tw'o men w:-! pn'-h in one dir<'otion, tlaw aot'omjtlish 
soinotliing; if. as is too otbm (ho oasi\ th(‘> push a<'ains| (-aoh olta-r, a gr(‘at 
wastaat' oioui-s, and ixnthor g(ds (lie r<*>ult or (he Ix'st n'sult that can Ix' ao- 
(oinpli ’x'd fj-oni 1 !h' amount (d (MXM-gy or inoixw n^od Wo today ;i’“ 

liiishiiig ' >g('tli('i toi- a ooinnioii (Mid in a way which is not aiiproaoluxl aiuwlxn-o 
to my Iv now l('dg('. 

( ’oininn sioiii-r kE^Ni'^’ ( tliin.k that is true so tar as 1 luiow 1 Iniow of im 
oiix r pl'! 0 (' on Mos ])!an or (‘vmi np]>roiiching it 

Mr Mirii’N. Ihit h\!\in‘; out tlH‘ (px^stion ol what ptu' o(Md, h'avlng out (ho 
(pK'dion ot local dithcultu's wliidi you h:)V(‘ (w (-ry wh(M-(' ami which lias to h- 
.'-(Milod in ils own wa\. hnt on ilu' pltm itsoll, tlx- fait that nndvM* it \on tin' 
holh pimhing in llx' sami' dirci-limi to ;i ooamx.n (-nd, both intin-i-sf I'd in a< c(mi- 
plisliing lilt' sanio rosiilt from wdiioli hotli tx'ix'lit, is i)(.'rha])S Iht' he--;! iT'ooinnion- 
dation for this jitan. 

CommissIoiuM- l>ENNO\ V'onhl \ou loll ns ju.M 1 hi' molliod of jtrooodnro h,\ 
which the clot lion ot 1ho-.o ooo])oiaTiM' dologatov or momlx'rs arc chosen, the 
detail of what \on do and Imw it is In-onght ahoiit V 

INii-. Mri iEN A iiotioo is put iqi at the depot that a vole will ho held for oo- 
ojicrathe committeomaii on a certain d.iie. A maohin.e has Ix'i'ti devisi'd hy 
whioli then' is a small aiiortnre which opens on to a loidinmnis i-oll ot ])apor. 
That macliiix' is ])laccd in a h<x>lh out of (ho sigld of an\Ixxlv oNi' 0 ])t tiio man 
noting Till' wliolo is undoi* the charge of a \oto commit loo compo'^t'd of tiii-oe 
memhors of the coo])erati\e eommittoo, neither one ot whioii must he irom tlie 
de]X)l at wdiich tlu' vote is taken. Tdio man g<x-s in. the man wlio is -to vote 
goes into the Ixxitli, writes the name of (lie man lor whom he w-ants to vote, 
turns (be maeldne wdiieli rings the bell. He basii’t access, can not see, can not 
lait bis mime downi ('\co]>t tlie one jilace. d’he vote committee lieais the bell 
ring and he steps out and another man goes in. 'rix'rctore you have a number 
of names on this endless roll. When the vote has all been taken they chei-k oil 
the names of the nu'n on the list ns they come in to know’ they have them all or 
to know they are entitled to vote, and when the vote has been completed tlie 
vote committee counts the vote and then announces to the diqiot the result of it. 
The man polling the largest vote is cooperative committeeman No. 1, and the 
man polling the second higher vote is ('ooperative committeeman No. 2. That 
is we believe, the best method of secret ballot under the circumstances that has 
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ever yet been devised, and it seems to absolutely meet the fa\(jr amoni; tbe 
m(ui. 

Aetiim" Chairman Wkinstock. As I understand it, tbe rate of wattes under 
wbicli you are operating; at present is outlined here in this little bulletin book 
of yours reading 7 to 12, as lollows: “New men, 23 cents an hour.” Tins is a 
eoop(‘ru( ive rate el'tectixe on July 31, 1913: “ N('w men, 23 cents; aft(‘r 1 .\ear's 
scTvice, 21 c(m(s; afler 2 ,\ears, 25 cents; atUu* 3 y(‘ars, 20 cents; after 4 years, 
27 cents; after 5 ye.'irs, 28 ('onts. Is that correct? 

Mr. MrrTF:N. Kxce])lina the rate is now in the sanu^ way 25, 20, 27, 28. 29, 

and 30. 

Actnc; Chairman 'Wkinstock. I s('e. You have raisial it; you have antici- 
I)at('d I lie futun'? 

Mr. IMrriT.N. Ob, yes. 

Acliii.i.," ('haii-man \\ i insmx k Ilow loiiK has this lu'w rate been in opi'ration? 

Mr. Mi l ri:x. Since S(‘ptember. 

Act ilia ('liairman Wi,i.\.>tock. Since last Septemlier? 

]\ri\ Mri'inx. Yes. 

Actina Cliairman AVin nskx'k. Tliat is, in plac(‘ of waitina a yi'ar you waited 
simply Auaust, Septemlxa — about tlin'e montlisV 

Air. A I ITT 1 C N. AY'S. 

Actina ('liairman AVfinstoc'k. Y<»u ant icijiatixl tla* umv rate by nine months? 

Air, AlrrncN. AYs ; by tbi' putting on of n(*w cars. 

Ailina Cliairman AVmnstock. Now tlu' iircsent minimum is 25 emits an hour, 
Is it'' 

Air. ^Iri'TKK. It is 

Actina Chairman Wictns'kxk. And then 20. 27, and 28? 

Air. AIttten. Twenty-miu^ and tliirly. A later bulli'tin ill show you all 
about that. There is nothina in ('oniiection with tlu' inc(*])l uui, adoi)tion. or 
oiHM’ation of this plan that is not chMirly set forth month by month in these 
bulli'lins as T aove thmn to >ou. 

Air. Ili'siEK. Now, how do thosi' rates compaix', S(t far as ^oii know, ^vlth tiu' 
i-ati's jiaid to strixhwar men in other citi(‘S east of the Alississiiipi ? Are tlu'y 
on a par or a hiaher or a lo\ver basis? 

Air. AIiT'jicN. 1 should say tlu\v wer<‘ well uji with the biabest 

Actina Chairman AVicinstock. Are then' any cities east of the Alississlppi, s<\ 
far as you know, where tlH‘ rates are biaber? 

Air. Mitticnu Cbicaao and IH'troit — wc'll, a little hiaber; T am not sure, but 
w(' are aettina Ixdter pri'tty fast. Cf courM>, \ou will tind that waaes, as you 
come to ^^ilat are known as the soutlawn (atu's, are rather lowma Now, we ari^ 
rather on the class of Ihiltimoia' and AVaslnnaton, and we an' wailkina away 
from the bunch, if you classify us w la're we Ix'lona. AAA' lead them a mile 

Actina Cliairman AVErxsiocK, AA'liat constituti's a day's work''' 

Air. AIrrncN. Nine to ('le\('n laairs td’ coiirn', thosi' hours ari' as tlie uu'u 
s(']('ct. If th('y w'ould rather run tlie lona'M* hours— -they an' si'locled by 
seniority — tlu' oldest man would havi* llx' riaht of ]»n'fen'nce 

Actina Chairman AA'kinstock. And the ohh'st im'ri ])refer tlu^ lonaer hours? 

Air Alri'TEN AA'ell, ]>r('tt.\ aenei'ally 

Actina Chairman AVetxs'kx’K. S<i the newer nx'ii, as a ruh', wauic tlu' nine 
liours'^ 

Air. AIittkne A\'e divnh* tlx' runs np, wuth tlu' aid of tlu' <'ooperat ivi' com- 
mit te(‘, as nearly as ]x>ssiM(' to tit the w islu's of our men. 

Ai'tina Chairman AVki\sto< k. A man has <a't to lx' on the road soiiu' .\e.irs 
in order to aot a ])referenc('? 

Air. AliTTEN. No; be aets a jm'fen'iici' from tbe day tlie man ne.\t to him is 
hired 

Actina Chairman AA'ictxskx ic. I don't ipiiti' (‘atcli that. 

Air. AIitten. AVell, a man lim'd .^('slerday is alx'uil of the man hired to-day, 
and lu' may step into ;i pn'feri'uce. 

Actina Chairman AVeixsi'ock. Acs; but accordina to the list you have stated 
there there is 55 ]>er cent of the men who have bei'ii with the rotid ovi'r tivt' 
years. 

Air. AIitten. Forty-seven per cent. 

Actina Cliairman AVeinstock. AVell, 47 ]>er cent who lia\e been with the road 
ovi'i* li\e yi'ars. Now, naturally, they are entitled to ])reference and they are 
the men w’ho liav(' been lonaest in tbe service and aet tbe pretA'rence? 

Air. AIitten’. Naturally. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstuck. And I understand tlio older men, generally, 
desire, in order to get the increased earnings, dv^sire the runs of the longer 
hours? 

Mr. Mitten. Generally ; yes. 

Acting Chalrnmn \Vein stock. So the new men have (he sliorliM* hours and 
th(' l('ss(U- eai'iiings? I notice here a very interesting statement >our cominit- 
te(' has compiled on housekeeping expenses, showing, taking the month of 
.lamiary, Ihl.’k as (he basis, (lie < os( jier family consistnia ol husband and wii' 
and two eiiihham tw’o adults and (wo children — to be i-ent, .$14.01 ]ier month, 
foodsmrCs. IS : amt all other expenses, ,$20.71; making a tolal monthly 
exjieiisi's of $(U).00. 

N<e\. (hell, 1 presunui that since that time — January, 1912 — tlicre has bi'iMi 
Mu-y 'itlle variation in (he cost of living, uj) or down, so that may be faiil\ 
umii'i'. 1 iin^smmu tis (h(‘ lua^smit cost of living. Mh'Il, no^^^ those facts beiii ' 
coi'K'ft. this is what I tmd : 1 have just maih' a hastv calculation ami n 
may be subject to correction, that wmrking nine hours a day at the rate of 22 
emits an hour for the new' man lie w'ould <‘arn (la* (irst ytnir $7(X) ; the si'cond 
>car, at 20 cemts an hour, h(‘ w'ould earn $720; (he thin! .\ear, at 27 emits an 
hour, h(‘ would earn .$722; and the fourth ymir, at 2S emits an hour, he wmnhl 
earn $720. 

Now, it we take tli(' lase of a man, IIkmi, who has a will' and tw'o children, 
and who starts in at 22 emits an hour 

Mr. l\rii n.\. ddiat hai-dlv would be fair, in tliat tlu‘ linnng of mmi is not of 
mmi of that agi' ddu' men wdiom we engage an* largely mmi who ari' from 
21 to 22 and 22 years old, who have not yet the advantage of a wile and 
family, and that is wdiere the scale of wmge comes in, as the expenses increasi' 
so do('s Ids inconuc 

Acting (diairman ^VElNSTO('K. I si'c ; that Is, the newer men are usually 

Mr. M[tti:n ( intm-ripiting) . Then, of (-onrsi*, you tigurod thi'ro niiu' I'louis 
That hanlly lako‘S in tin* average wdii<-h the men earn, which is 9 hours ami It 
mimit es. 

Acting Chaii’inaii Wei xs'iock. Lidcss i( wm-e for those variations on one 
liaiid in tliat tlnw w’oi k ovm* nine lionrs, ami on th(‘ other in that tliey start m 
as \omig. nnmariiMl mmi, a mande<> man w'llli two (*hildren starting in at 27 
cents and at tlu' end ol tour yi'ars, assuming that he <*ould live within tin' 
lignres laid down lim’e, h<^ w’onhl be $222 shy — be .$222 ])oorm* than be wnis wdimi 
1 k' la "an four \ cars lidorc? 

I\lr. jdii'i’i'N. Nh's ; but sim'e (bat is not Ibe condition wdien be miters, and 
sinc<' h' lias moMMiouisol smw u c Ibaii > on havim'sl nnatial, that ('qmitiori falls 

Acting (diairman W'm \.s iock Ycs ; I sc(> May 1 aslg Air. Mitten, is tins 
('oo])('ra( ]\ (' Ilian is imtiati'd lime tbc lirst of lh(‘ kind in America? 

Mr. Mii'imx. To my kmwvhalgix yes. 

Acting (diairman Wetnsi'ock. So far as you kmwv, lias it been followed lu 
anv ollu'r citv a^ ''(4? 

Mr. Alirir.x Not at all. 

Acting (diairmaii Weixsioik I siipiiosc other launjianK's in other citii's still 
lirok niion it as being in the I'XjHM'immital stat<‘? 

Mr. MriUEN 7\e|l, 1 could iio( say as to (hal 

Acting (diairman Weixstock. ('an vou tell us Icwc and by whom (he ii ea 
v.'as coiiceiviMr^ 

iMr. Alirriox. AI.\self 

Acting ('hairman Wein s'rocic. That i'<, von worked it on( of yonr past ex- 
perience? 

Mr. ALtten. Ah\s ; I woiked it out of my ])ast c\pmT<‘nce, which showed the 
m‘ml of cooiim’ation, ami of gidting the most for (be imm out of (be sum jiossibh^ 
under the circumstames to set aside for that purpose. I saw' sueh a gri'at 
wxasfage, that hero was a company w'hicli would pay a certain amount, and 
could umlm* tbeii* organization pay a certain amount of their earnings for 
w'ages, and here w'cre th(‘ employer and employee working at diametrically 
oi)])osi(e purposes, the men not in any way w'orking to the end of (ioonomy, 
because they bad no gain tberoby. So that it occurred to me, let us establish 
that portion of the gross (‘arnings which (lie company would otherwise pay, 
and (lien let both work together to g(‘t from it tbo very greatest wage possible 
for the men. It is the ludnmj.le, not the ]>(‘r cent paid — Imt (he principle 

Acting rjiairman AVkinstock. AWn found, when yon came here, the company 
on the one band and (lie workers on the other band, pulling at opposite ends 
of the rope? 

38819'"— S. Doc. 41.2. (51-1— vol 3 45 
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Mr. IMitten. Worse than that. There were three bunches of men fighting 
each odier, and all fighting the company — well, I should not say all fighting 
the company, that is not fair; but at least half the men were fighting the 
coinpiiny. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And your aim was to get the whole lot of 
workers and employees pulling the same way? 

Mr. Mitten. Right you are ; just riglit. 

Acting Chairman Weinsteck. And you feel that you have accomplished that 
result ? 

Mr. Mitten. T am very proud of tlie result so far accomplished. 

Acting Chairman Weinstik’k. Moll, you C('dtainly hav(' done a very remarkable 
work, Mr. Mitten. TIow do you deal with yoiir othce and your miscellaneous 
Iielp. We hav(' Ikmmi speaking now of the ojaa’afing tu'!}). T prc'sume tla're are 
other help emiiloyiMl by tlie company, hke tlie men who repair the traclvs and 
who look out for the cars, and the otlice h(‘lp, and so on? 

]\lr. Mrni.N. Practically, as otlau* comj>ani(\s (had with such help. Our shop 
work is larg('Iy jiiecework, and hence giv(‘S ris(^ to a ratlau* ilitferent situation. 
Our track' woik is larg(‘ly tloating — a large projiortion of it going on only a 
portion of tli(‘ yeai*: and our office is a natural progression by order of nu'rit 
and accomiilishment. 

Acting Chaii'inan Weinstock. What ('fl'i'Ct has this cooperative ]»lan of youi’s, 
IMr. Mitten, had on unionism, so far as your men are concerned? Since this 
plan lias gone into oiieration hav(' more imui joiiu'd the unions, or have those 
who ladonged to the unions dropjied out of the' unions? 

Mr. IMitten. Well, 1 wouhl have no means ol know ing, as T do not know undi'r 
this ))len a union man as against a nonunion man. All that 1 requiia^ of them 
is that they are good employi'es. 

Acting (fiiairman Weinstock. I see. So far as you can see, w’hat advantage, 
if any, wamld any of your mmi havi' in Ix'longing to a union? What w'ould he 
have to gain. under your s.xstein in lielng a union man? 

Mr. Mitten. Well, I don’t see that he w'oidd have any, so far as the result 
to him in his present employment is concerncMl. 

Acting Chairman Weinskk’K. Well, then, if your system should he gemu-ally 
adopted throughout the Tdiited Slates in all the city railroads in all tlu‘ cities, 
so far as the streeCcar men w'ere concerned, it w'ould jiractically make unionism 
needless? 

Mr. IMiTTEN. Well, not necessarily .so. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Why should it not, if there is notliiiig to be 
gained by Joining th«^ union? AVhy should the man pay a tax and be burdmied 
wdth the initiation fee and the monthly dues if there is nothing to coiih' in 
return? 

Mr. Mitten. Tliat I.s wdiat I see in regard to tliis system; its application else- 
where I don’t know'. All I <“an ,say of this healthy infant, I should say that the 
infant luis thrived most lustily wdth its present surroundings. 1 can not see 
how' it could do better, if as well, under any othm* cireumstanees. 

Acting Chaiiunnn AVeinstock. Do yon know', Mr. Milton, wdiat is the attitude 
of organized labor toward youi- plan? Do they look upon it w'ith favor or w'ilh 
disfavor? 

Mr, Mitten. Well, the attitude tow'ard it at llie lime we took the vote w'us 
one of great int(‘rest and, I should say, (piile willing to he showm. 

Acting (’hairmaii Weinstock. I am not speaking about your ow'n men, IMr. 
Mitten, hut about organized labor on the outside. 

IMr. IMttten. No; I undorstand. You soo at tho initiation a vote wuis taken 
to s(H' whether to put this plan in W'ith th(‘ organization or only wdth the mon 
ns individuals, ami I am only talking from the attitude then expressed low'ard 
the plan. 

Acting Chairman 'Weinstock. You know, of coiii’se, in a general way, Mr, IMit- 
ten, that organized labor favors certain things and ojiposes certain things. For 
examiile, it opjioses piecew'ork ; it opposes, generally, seientifu* managmnent, so 
called; it opposes the payment of bonuses and pnuniiims. And the question I 
had in my mind w’as wdielher organized labor opposed yonr cooperative idea. 

Mr. IMitten, T liave not been given so to understand. 

Acting Cliairman Wein.stock. You have no d(‘finite knowledge on that point 
OIK' wuiy or the other, then, Mr. Mitten? 

Mr MriTEN. Well, 1 slionld say not, so that they had takim a definite posi- 
tion one wmy or the otlier in regard to it. 
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Acting Chninnan Weinstock. Now, tak(‘ a <'onniicrcial (Mil(a’[)rlso, or take an 
industrial entcri)riso. The rule is I his: d'hat as tin' voluii’.e of liiisiness in- 
creases, the cost of lal)or, tlu' ]>ercentag(‘ of (ost of l.il)(»r, dnninislu'd. In olher 
words, if Mr. Wanarnaker, in Ids shop, ciadd iiaaa'aso jus husincss 50 ])er cent, 
the present labor cost would he uialenally lowia* than d, is today; and 1 taki^ it 
that would also apply to an> industiy, laa-auM' the o\crhead cvpcnsc would 
not increase in proiiortion to the increased Miluine of output. Now , that lcss(aa'd 
cost in percentage usually go(‘s to the owner; that is, h(‘ has conductiMl ins 
business at a lesser rati' of I'ost and with inoi(‘ pi-olit. From tig' cxjilan.itiou 
you have made of .\our sispan, I\Ir Mdtcn, I t.iU«' it th.il tins ih'ciaMscd ]>cr- 
centago of cost does not go to the stockholdcis of the comjMny hid goes to lal>or 
itsi'lf. You ha\e an ironchnl ])*-i c('nl a'g', s.iy, <d' ‘d'd ]»er coi\t of >onr gross i c- 
ci'ipls. Now, if it should lii'cmm' jiossihle h.v cnsidciahh' incroascMl hiisnicss 
to reduce that to 15 jx'r lent, labor vrould get the remaining 7 ]ier cent? 

Mr. jMn ii N. Y<\s ; undi'r an\ ordniai\\ iilan, ('\on if d had Ikm'U a coidract 
wilh organi/A'd labor on the htisis ol a scab* of wa'rcs of the .S^l)dd,(K)d iiu'i’cascd 
waga* which went to the men uiiquost lonahlv Inilf of it wamld liave gone to the 
stoclcholders, liecanse noho(t\ di’eaini'd of the ]M>^silnliti(‘S of this jdaii. 

Acting (diairman t\’m \ s i oci.,. Now. th(* sio, 1, holdm's’ pi-oht eonics h\ ini'ri'as- 
ing that 78 pi'r ei'iit that remains. In otiicr \Nords, if your reeeipts the tirst 
year WA'i'e $1,0()(), to use an arhiliary sum lu oi d<‘r to simphly d, labor would 
get out of that, and for till other I'xpeiiscs and dividoiids tlicre would la' 

the hahuue of $7S()V 

Mr. Mitten. Yi's, sir. 

Acting (dmirmau Mb' i nstocu. Now' if tlial Mduinc of Imshu'ss should doulile 
the iH'Xt year labor would gi't lo and tlie olhi'r expenses and dn idcnds wamld 
get t\\ice the jin'vious amouid ? 

Mr. MniiAX Well, hardly that, in that your oi>eration is C>d per cent. 

Ai'ling (di.iirman Wi.ixsroei; Sivtv jier leid? 

jAIr. MriruN \('s, mi', and yon might say tlii' lived charges would get tO 
per ('cnt, and I'f the dd per cent 'Jl per emit !'■ the na'ii’s wagi's ddiere is your 
rule; you ila^e got tla' iioitd e\m-ii\ -that an ineri'am'd ^olllnle of hnsiiu'ss 
mi'aim ih'in'asi'd eo^t <d’ liaiidling proportionately, .hist as 1 said, if yxm liavi' 
a iHiiamii inena'-i' in \oui (ratlie, the cost ol handling is not ineroascd pi’opor- 
tionali'ly, hid inereasi'd onlv on the morning and ('\('ning ])''ak, 

Ai'ting Chairman ^VI':l xaiia iv. Nowx )<'l na* ask you ihis (piimtion, Mr. Idilten; 
Does that rule work both ways*^ Sup))os(‘ adv<‘rsit\ should oNc'rtaki' llii' com- 
pany ad somi'thing iia.ppeiied Unit would maU'riallv n'duci' llu' volume of 
your hasiness, would tin* men sidl ha\e tin' ‘J‘_5 pi'i* cent (tf the I'arnings, which 
wouhl mean lower wari'sV 

Mr. IMiriEN. Let me say that in the srn el railway hiisiin'ss that the normal 
ineri'aso of (.'arnings (ovei mg a pi'riod ol y«'ais is almost automatic, ddie jiojiu- 
lation of the edv increased liere a little o\('i- 2 i»er <‘('id and tin' gross earnings 
wall iin r('as(' 4 ]K'r cent, and whih* you Ui.iy get a sethnik — not a seti)a<‘]s ri'ally, 
hut a stainlstill lor a yeai, m the history of the slici'l railwa\s tlngv do not 
go haekwxird. T1 k'> ma\ slainl still, in whn h \our oum's would slainl still, hut 
the history of tin* str<'('l railway business is not one of going laiekward. 

Acting ChanTiiaii Weinsiock. Y(ai I'xphmu'd, Mr Mdlen, that this eoopera- 
ti\e eommiiiee is composed of two un'iiilx'r.s ti'oni eai li staiion, making 2S 
memhi'i's. to i-oNS'r the I t s(jdioiis. Nowx wliat ri'presenta 1 nm lias the eomiiany 
on that committee’'' 

Mr. ?Iri rE\ 4’he diximon siipei inlendoni ; one man. In oilier wau'ds, tw'o 
coojK'rative committee jin'ii and oiu' dnision superintendent, wlio constitute the 
committee 

A<ting ClKiirnian W’j i ns'kx k. That is not clear. 

IMr. IMtttex. From the (lei»ot, at tlie moidhlx meeting, there wall he three 
men — tlie first and si'cond commit leenian and the (li\ision snix'i'intendent. 

Acting Chairman Weinxstock, Oli, J se<'. 44iis eommdl.ee of 2S does not act 
as a limited unit, imt 1 f si'parali' umtsV 

Mr. IMittenx Fourteoii separate units, who all come together in moidhly 
meetings? 

Acting Chairman ■NYeinstock. Nowg w'liere that is done — that givi's you 2S 
\^age earners and 14 company representatives? 

Mr. Mittenx But the vott* of tlie company repri'sentative is not counted. 
Tlie vote is entirely tlial of tlie wage earners. 

Acting Cliaiianan Weinstoi k. Have they full power in that mulli'r? 

Mr. Mitten. Their entire vote. 
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Actinu; (’hninuan W kin stock. You moan that you retain no veto power anil 
whatever they say goes? 

Mr. Mri'TEN. There has never bec'n—there has lU'ver yt'l been a (piestion on 
which w(' havi‘ not agri'cil. 

Acting (Chairman Wkinstoi'K. lint tell nu* on what tilings does this cominitii'o 
legislat<‘? Wliat arii the siieeitic things that they deal with? 

Mr. Mitten, Tin* dhision of tlii'ir — tins is not by general committee— the 
dividing up of the tina^ runs tlunr hours. The men from each depot settle 
that for the depot. Tlie men for each d(‘i)ot deal, with the ilivision snpi'rin- 
ti'iident of tran‘-])ortalion. with the discipline of that deiiot. On the big ipies- 
tions which allecf all, rali^ of w'ages, the gmu'ral ipiestions are d<.‘alt wnth in 
tlie monthly nuMdings; anything like the uniforms of the mmi and gmieral 
proposit ions. 

Acting ('hairrnan 'W’eins'kk’k. TMay I ask is this liiiid of 2‘J pm* (‘mil turned 
ovm- to that group of mmi to distribute in aijcordance with tla'ir Ix'sl judg- 
ment? 

Mr. ISIrriEN. No; II is maintained in a separate luiid, which is audite.l iioth 
as to its inconu' and outgo each a ear by a committee from tlu* cooyx'rativo 
commit ((‘ 0 . 

Acting ('hairrnan M’EiNs'rocK. Yi's; but do(‘s that committei^ control tliat 
fund? lias it full ]>owm’? ('an the commit l(‘e incri'ase it? It could not in- 
orisise or de(*reas(‘ that pm‘(*entage — could not say it should he 21: or 2h per 
cent ? 

]\Ir AiiTiEN No 

Acting ('hairrnan AVeinsi'ock Itiit can tlu'y sa> how much of tins 22 jicr 
emit shall he jiaid out in th(‘ lorm of wagi's and how imu'h shall be ki'pl in 
the n'serve? I s(H' .a on huAi' a r«‘sm*\e account Iiere, a sepaiate account. 

Air. ATttten. W'ldl, the practice has Ihmui to ]iay all out that A\m can sah'ly 
psiy. 

Acting ('hairm.in VdKiNs'ux !>:. How was it determined last September that 
the w’ag('s increasi'd Imyond tlu' amount originally det('rmini*d upon? 

ATr AIitten. The suriiliis rmnaining in th<' fund was siiown hy the audit 
of th(‘ ( oojx'rat iA (' comnnltei' and A\as stall'd in llu' commitli'i', and the ])ossi- 
bility of tiu' increase shown, and then A'oted upon in tlu* committee. 

Acting (jhairman Wd-aN.sTocK. I si't*, and th(*y ih'tenniried the incri'iisi*? 
Aou ga'e them iioAM'r t'O do that? 

Air. Mttten. Ad‘s, sir. 

A(‘ting Ch-nrman Wkinstock. ''Phi'y have tliat i*o\\('r? 

Air. Mri’TEN. Acs. 

Acting ('hairrnan AVetns'iock So that th(\v n'uliy control tliat fund? 

Air. Alir'n.N. Jn tliat .seiisi*, j(*s, sir. 

Acting ('hairman AVeinstock. A!ay 1 ask, does Pennsylvania have a AAork- 
men’s com])ensation law? 

Air. AIit’ien. I am a little bit dim on that. Our iK'iu'ticials and our 

Acting C'hairman W'r iNsnx’K ( int('rrupting) No, no. ('an anyone present 
t('ll me aiiout that? [A numher of voices; “No.”| i'mins.A hania has no com- 
p(*nsation act TIow do ;\ou (hail Avith Avorki'rs aaIio iiuM't AAith aci'idents while 
emplo.A ('d ? 

Air. AliTTEN. AV('ll, tlu'A ar(' settled avkIi and |>aid; and in that regard tlie 
( oo])erative committi'i'men iiavi* Ix'i'U A('ry lu'lptul ahso, in that in casi's wlu're 
the anuiiint did not .s(*(>m sulhment llu'y have individually calli'd atK'iition to it, 
and the merits ha\(* be(*n gone into and that which was fair ai rived at. 

Acting Chairman AVeins'i'ock. A\ ho (l(‘t(‘rmin(*s the amount of compi'imation 
that tin injured Axorlmiaii sliall reci'ive? 

Air. AIitten. CsutdlA tin* (hum (h'pnrtment. 

Acting ('luurman \N’ei nstock. Is then* an appeal from the judgment of the 
claim dt*partment? 

Air. AIiti'en, Oh, yi's ; there is an jqipeal. 

Acting ('hairman AVei ns'iock. To aaIioui? 

Mr. Alrri'EN. d'o me ev(*nl utilly. It has mwmr yet got past the cooperative 
committ(*emen, till cases liaving b(*('Ti sc'ttk'd in tluit Avay. 

Acting (diairnmn AVeinst.ick. If I, ;is tin injured worker, should be dissatis- 
fied with tlie award of the claim depart m(*nt I could present it to the co- 
operative commit t(‘e? 

Air. AIitten. Yes. sir; to your refire.sentatlves. 

Acting (Chairman AAT:i n.stoi k. And if I should be dissati.sfied with their 
jiward 1 could submit it to you on appeal? 
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Mr. ^Mitten. Yos, sir. 

Acting Cluiirniiin W'einstock. And you uoukl tlio Supremo Court in the 
matter? 

Mr. Mitten. The suprenu* eourt — the court. 

Acting Cliairnian AVetnstociv. Is medical tieatment furnished tlie injured? 

Mr. Mil TEN. No, sir. 

Acting Cliairman W'einstoiuv. No medical treatment? 

Mr. Yli^i'TEN. No, sir. 

Acting (diairman Weinstock. They must i>ay for their own medical treat- 
uK'nl ? 

I\lr. Mrrrr.N. The tir.st ai<l — on that detail I A\ould preler that you ask Mr. 
"rulli'v wlieii ]h‘ ceiiH's in tlie stand in that it is siH-h—l am speaking in these 
hi 1 h‘ (kdails largely from secondary Icnowledge. 

Aitiiig khairmaii AVeinmock. If Mr. Tulley is to appi'ar h(‘l(»r(' u>. id he 
is aniliority on the suliject 

Mr. Mrn'EN. You have called him. 

Aiding Chairman Weinstock. d'haidv >ou very much, ;Mr Alitti'n. A\ e are 
extremelv ohligcal to you for your iialimiei' and courtesy. 

Mr. llisjEK. I will call Mr. d'ulley. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HERBERT G. TULLEY. 


Tdr. IUtstek. For llu^ jmrpo.M^s nf the I'ecord. INlr. ddilte> , ^\dl > ou pleasr* state 
A our name and your olheial position? 

Mr dd I I EY. Iterhiad C. Tulley, superintendent of transportation, Philadidjihia 
Ihiiud Traii'^it ( 'o. 

Ml-. I’.rsiEK. Ilow long ha^eyou ludd that position. Mr. d'ulhu ? 

Mr Tri LEY. T!i<‘ iiositioii ot superintendent ol tranvjiortal ion for ahout 14 

monllis. . 

Mr. lU’sii'K'. Wdiat jiosdion did >ou hold i>rior to that limi'; 

Mr Friuious to that, assistant su|Ka-intendi‘nt of transportation, 

undi-r Air. .laiiies Ihicki-r, the former suixuMntmident of trans])ortatioii for a 
^ ear and. a hal I , or a > ear. 

' .Ml- lU siEK Air, dulhp, Air. A1 Hen, llie torim-r witni'ss, .said you v er(‘ the 
giMitlomaii Yho would gi\'e us the data as to the ia-o|)ort loiiate numlier of men 
who ha\(‘ straight runs, how many are trippers, ami how many have wdiat are 
ealK I ^ V, ing runs. 

Mi Id 1,1 LY. Ill) .\ou want tla* numhm- or th(‘ pi-r (i-nt? 

Mr iUcsiEK Tli(‘ i)oro(uitage. 

Air 4d EEiw . dMvent\-tlir('-‘ ])(')• (eid are what we (all early slrrdghts; :\i pm- 
emit, late s1 mights; IV.) ixu* (-(-nt, (-arly swings; and 4 ])vr emit, lat(' swing'<. 

.Mr. Ih'siEK, Now, ])h‘as(‘ ti-ll us what a swing run is? 

Air. Tci I J.Y. A swing run, in tlu' words of th(‘ im-n, is a run whii-h has a hole 
in th(* middU'. In other woios, il is eomjiosc'd of two ])aids. A str<iight run, lor 
iiislam-(\ will hogiii at 5 o'eloek in the morning and run siraiglit throiigii until 
1 or 2 o’clock, ddn^ man (-omi>letes his daCs work without a hn-ak. 

A swing inn, there is a hM'ak as a rule in the middle of tlie run. 

Mr. lIimiEK.' A\’hat men lia\e the swing runs, the old ('mplo>(H'^ or tlu' mwver 


Air Trm.EY. It depends a great (hail, liuns are < hosen at r(‘giilar iKu-iods, 
depot picking om-e (‘\ery siv mouths. A lim- pu-kiug on lh(‘ eliaiige of a selu-dule. 
Our eNjierieiiee sliows that the tirst nuai to pu-k tlu‘ runs take Uh* early 

straights. , ,, 

All*. lirsiEJv. d’liat is from 5 in the morning until 2 in tlu' attmTioon? 

Air Trial' Y. Till li in tie* afti-rnoon — daylight runs. 441(11 w(‘ lind that in 
inaiiv instaiurs the im-n skip tlu^ late straights, those I'uns that begin at noon 
or late afti'rnoon and work until midnight; and in ])re1 (‘r(‘m-(‘ to those thi'y 
take what we call the early straights. Not in (wa-rv ease, hut m m<iny eases. 
Early swings, I should have said. Skip the late straights and take the early 

Mr. Busiek. What proimrtioii of the num liayi- you ou the extra list? 

Mr. TriJEY. Approximat(4y 2d pm* cent ot the wdiole. One man in foui. 
OiK' man to every four mmi — lour rc^gulars. 

Mr. Bustek. 1)0 you know how that (-ompares with the ixweentage in other 

^^^Mr. TVeleyI^Tc) the hest of my recollection it would be a])proxlmat(4y the 

same. 
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Mr. Busieic. Now, do I understand that these extra men are men that report 
at the barn ; tliey have no re^oilar run, neither straij^ht or a swing, and tliey 
take out such cars as are required to go out? 

]Mr, TtJLCEY. Not in all cases. Some of the extra men have what we term 
hold downs. Those are runs belonging to regular men who are sick, or off on 
leave of absence, or away for otluu* reasons, or assigned to some special duties. 
()uiU‘ a iiunib(*r of flu; extra men lane hold downs and ^^ork tlu'iu r(‘gularly. 

Busiek. According to Mr. ]\Iil ten’s t(‘stimony, there ar(‘ far fewiT men 
discharged now than formerly. What are the chief causes for discharg(‘? 

Mr. Ttjlley. 1 should say th(‘ principal cause of discharge is drink. 

Mr. BrsjEK. Is pmmicious ai-tivity among the men, or is lliere such a thing 
as pernicious activity among the men — that is what yon call trouble bi‘eeders — 
arc men ever discharged for that? 

IMr. Tuleey. d’o what piaaod do you refer, to the present tinu'? 

I^Ir. Bl'sieiv. Yes. Li't us take it at the present rinne 

Mr. Telley. At tin' presimt tinte I have no knowhslgi^ 

Mr. BiTsiEic. In the jiast liave men lieen discharged for that? 

IMr. Tin. LEY. Yi‘s, sir. 

Mr. nrsiEivL Does that breeding trouble over include organizing tin' men? 

Mr. ''J'T'LLEY. 'No, sir. 

IMr. Busiek. Has any man ever been discharged for an activity in organiza- 
tion? 

IMr. Tulley. Absolutely, no. It is IMr. Mitten’s direct instructions that no 
men be intoi’fered wuth on that account. 

^Ir, lUiSTEK. Are men allow'(‘d to i-ollcel union dues in tlu^ barns? 

Mr. Tulley. No, sir. Collections of no kind, for any puryiose whatsoever. 

IMr. Lusiek. You say no organization is allowc'd to do tlial? 

IMr. Tulley. No, sir; that is against the rules for any organization to do it. 

IMr. Busiek. Who has the pow'cr of discharge besidi's Mr. MitUm and your- 
self? 

IMr. Tulley. No one. 

I\Ir. Busiek. No one? 

IMr. Tulley. No, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. No man is discharged unless you discharge* him? 

I\Ir. Tulley. No man is discharged unless I discharge him. That is, in the 
train service? 

IMr. Busiek. In the train service? 

;Mr. Tulley. Y>s, sir. 

;Mr. Bu.'^l^:K. Is Hint man given a lu'aring? 

Mr. Tulley. Yes, sir. 

Ylr. Busiej^. Has llie cooperative committee any powder to save him? That 
Is, tliey were to disagn'o witli you? Say, the 28 memhers of the cooperative 
committee think one way and you tliink the (Mher, would their say k(*e]) a man 
on, or could they keep him on? 

IMr. Tuliey. T1h‘ iiower ol discharge to la* handled succi'ssfully can not he 
vested in anyone hut that person wiio has tin* responsihdily of handling the 
discipline and running the laaid. If I had no la^spoimhility in tin* previmtion 
of accidents, the pro])er mairUi'iianco of discipline, whi'ii a mail was brought 
before 1110 for discharge, out of sympathy for his family, I might wa^akou, and 
allow that man to go back to work, but there is a certain res])(.>nsil)ility attarhod 
to this iiosiiion. q’he sa\-so, the <l('(‘ision in case of disciiarge, van not he 
vesti'd in any jiersoii wiio has not the r(‘sponsibility. 

IMr. Busiek. Then then* is nothing (hat corri'sponds to a grioNanco com- 
mittee, as that is ordinarily understood? 

IMr. Tulley. No. 1 haven’t tin* tigur(\s, but I will say, to tlie best of my 
knowledge, that I believe tliat in 9 cases out of 10 before a man is dis(iiarg(*d, 
unless it is a flagrant case where a man is knowm to be a heavy drinker, or a 
man who has bi'cn warned frequently, tliat the commitlcHuneti sc'e me regaialing 
that case, go over the cas<‘ with me. lii many cases they practically become 
the sponsor for the man’s good behavior, in the committee. Wo do all the work 
before the discharge. 

Mr. Bitstek. Do the committeemen ever recommend discharges? 

Mr. Tutxey. I think it would he hardly fair for me to answer that question, 
fair to the men. 

Mr. Busiek. Doi's your company maintain any system of espionage? 

IMr. Tulley. Yes, sir. It i.s absolutely necessary. 
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Mr. Bttsiek. In tlio mat tor of tlui oloction of oominitteomen, who determines 
when an election shall he held? 

Mr. d'uLr.iov. Automatically. We havo 14 4lei>ots Wo hold an election once 
a month. Tliat would brin^ th(‘ election around to oaoh de]tot jilxmt once every 
14 months. An election to h<‘ held at our 1'4)1 s<>ih Depot. T ha\(‘ already posted 
the notices for it, that will take (diect on tlie second 'rhui,>(l;iy in .iuiy, thret^ 
wei'ks hence. 

Mr. I5i siLic. How oftiMi is tin' scMiionty list ri'VKi'd and tlu' men allow('d to 
pick their runs? 

I\Ir. TuLLnv. We liave deiiot jnckiuj^; that is to say, ail tlu' runs, I don’t 
kno^\' — d(‘])ots are thrown open (»nc(‘ every six months, or ratlavr iwicc' a \(‘ar, 
to suit tiie chaii^i^ in sclu'diiles, fall and sprin.i;. 

i\fr. lU'sini; And then the men have the ri^;ht to pick their runs in tlie order 
of tlu'ir smnority? 

]Mr. dAmua. Yes, sir. 

Mr. til sink. Is lliat riaht? 

Ml*. Tl’ij.ey. Yes, sir. 

xMr. r.psiKK. H ilim-e any complaint on the part of tiie employees as to how 
the seniority list is compiled or ke])t up? 

iMi‘, Ti 1 i.kY. Is llieie at this tinu^ any complaint? 

.Mr. Ih'siF.R. Yes. 

.Mr. 'riJLiJ'V. Xone whatinm*. 

Mr. JlrsiiA':. Has tlu're bei'n sin(*e the cooperative i>lan has gone into effect? 

iVtr. d’ri.iK'i. 1 don't (pno^ cahdi the dritt ot \our diuxstion. 

Ml*. Ilnsir.K. Is there any i-hai'gi* of discrimination nnuh' by any men in 
Y'orking up this senim-ity list, with ]>arli(‘ular ri'bM’mice to men \vho w'ere 
dropped out during the strike and who had goiu* Inick on? 

air. d’luJFV. M'e liml s«une discussion at llu‘ time the depot seniority was in- 
stiliitiMl, as to tlie ])lacing oi tl)os<‘ men who wei e out on strilce, (4c., but that 
question was s(4(h‘d bv arbitration* but tlK‘ conditions found by this inanage- 
iiK'ui, and 111 jusiiee b> all llu' iik'ii coin'm-iied, 1 c<nild not consider changing. 

Mr. ItpsiLK. M hat is the attitude of the comj'iany toward men who drink? 
Arc' men allowi'd (o ('liter saloons in unirorm wlu'ii olf dul> ? 

Mr. TiTiaj'W . 'The ('nl('iing of i .-' oens while in unirorm is forbidden. 

Ml*. lliisirK. I siqiposi' an c'nijilo.vi'e would b(‘ susiK'iided if he violatcM it? 

yir. d’rnr.Ev. Xot m'ci'ssaiily Jt would di'pi'iid, as Mr. IMiiti'ii has explaiimd, 
tlu' ,'**aclice umh'i* tlu' coopi'rai i\(* iilan is to warn tirst. A man for the first 
otb'n - would piobably b(‘ warm'd 

Mr. IM'sim':. 1 should have aski'd >ou wdiih' on tlu' matter of elections, wiio 
choou's th(' ti'lUrs or judges or watclu'rs or whatevc'r you call them at tlmse 
(']('(•( ions? 

Mr. Tfu ],1A'. ''I'lu' Vote (‘oiiimii (<'(' 

Mr. lb siiuc. Who c«mi)'>ris('s tlu' \ote committee? 

Mr. ''I'rnii.’i, r)o >on di'sin' I1 m‘ naim's? 

Mr, lU’siLK. No; how^ is the vot(' commit Ic'e detc'rniined? Is that selected 
by tlie cointianN V 

Mr. Tiu.i.i'V. 1 beli»‘\(' thev w’ere tirst appointed by tlie chairman, by IMr. 
I\Iilt('n. J am mil ipiiie cli'ar on that, T Im'Ik'cl' so. and ajiprovc'd b\ tlie co- 
operative commit !(*('; but. at any rati', thcr(' ha\(‘ Ik'i'ii a number of changes. 
Our List el('<'iion, one ol the ^otc comiiiittc'L'im'n lost out; it \s’as necessary to 
ai>pojni anotlK'r man. 

Mr Ib’siLis. Who ajipointial him? 

IMr. Tt I i ly. r did 

Mr. IM’siiUs.. Ill appointiim those vop' commit (('('iiu'ii, do > on attC'iiqit to have 
a man t roin thi^ ^,l!lous faiMioim, oiu' man trom c.ich <d' tiu' various factions 
oil there? 

Mr. TTir.m.v. I hav(' tru'd to do tiiat Doi* iimlance, if I ri'call correctly, one 
man on that xot(‘ (omniitli'e is a menilH'i* ot tlu* K<'\ stone; anotlic'r man is a 
man v\ ho has not bi'en athluiK-d with any orgam/.ation, to my knowledge. Tho 
tliii'd man is a m.m who wore tlu' luitton 'i’hat would s('em to be the fairest 
w ay to handh' t lu' ])!*o]>osition 

Ml'. Hi sii'K. Have ,voii ever lu'ard anv chargi's of unfairness in the conduct 
of the ek'ctmn? 

]Mr. Turn FY No, sir; lU'ver at all. 

Mr. Busifk. xXbout what ])(U’(entage ot the nu'u avail themselves of the 
right to vote for members of tiu‘ ('oopi'rat iv<* committee? 

Mr. Tulley. Kouglily, from 00 to 07 pi'i* emit. 
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Mr. Buhiek. Are there frequent chuiiKCs in tlie personnel of the cooperative 
conmiitteeV 

Mr. Tullfa’. I can not give you the figures, iuit 1 believe there are about 18 
of the original eoiniuilteeinen at present i-euiaining on the oonunlttee out of 2S. 

Mr. Bustek. Ai'e all the factions represented on tills committee, do you 
know? 

Mr. T LILLE Y, Yes; every faction. 

Acting Cluiirinaii Wkinsiock. .lust oik' or two questions. Will you tell us 
just how >our conq)an\ (kails \\ilh iiidushial acciikuits, wilh injured workers? 

Mi‘. Tri UFA'. Should a Iraininan be injured while in the performaiK'o of ids 
duly, or otlu'rwisi', Ii(‘ goes te the coinplaini deiiarlment, and, in the largo 
majority of cas(‘s lie gds a satislactory s(dllenuad. As a rule. 1 believe it is 
th(‘ time lost, with doctor bills and otlicr e\|uMises Should lu' Ix' not satisli(xl 
with ilui treat mmd a(C(»rd(‘d in that claim (k'parlmtml, he may ajipeal to his 
coop('rati\e commit 1(H‘ or to me diiHs t, and in (juite a number of cases tlie com- 
mittee has brought such mmi to nue 

Acting (’hairman M'll\sio<'k. What an* tlu* insti uctions, so far as ;vou know’, 
on the ]iart of tlu; company to the claim agent? 

IMr. 'Ti I i,i;y. rnk'ss a man is tlagrantly negligent, tla* man is paid his loss(‘S. 

Acting Chairman Wfinstixk. lie is paid liis loss(‘sV 

yii-. Mduj.KY. Yes, sir. 

A('ting Cliairnmn A\'Fr\sTO( ic. lh‘ is gi\<ai his iiuxlical attendance'? 

Mr. Tullfa. Y’es, sir; and lost time. 

Aiting Chairman Wei issroi'K. Full wagi's? 

IVir. 'frill V. I'ddl w'agi's and lost tiim*. 

Acting Chairman YVELNsrocu. That is Iroin th(‘ linu' of l!u' aci'idi'iit to his 
recover \ ? 

Mr. ddji.LEY. Y>s, sir. 

Acting Chairman "Weinstih jc. Suiqiosing lu' is }>('rmaiu'n(l\ enppU'd? 

Mr. 'IdiLia'A. ''I'hal is getting a littk' too (k'('i> tor me, because 1 am not a 
claim man and 1 only (k'al with those (ames iliat conu' to me w heix' a man tei'ls 
lie has not lieen justly dealt with. 

Acting (Miairman W'finstoik. Where apixads ari* talu'ii? 

Mr. Tulfey. Ah'S, >ir. 

Ac'ting Chairman ^VEL\sTO( u. But, so lar as ,\()u know, tin' na'ii get tiieir 
wages in full until t!i(*y ri'cover? 

Air. 'Tfi.lfa I know llu'y an' wi'll s^dmiu'd with tlu* ireatna'nt tli('.\ r('cei\e 
at the ('laim (k'parrnient. 

Acting (Miairman W'eus'suock. So lar as you know, is tlu're a foi m of agrei'- 
iiK'nt which it IS obligatoiA upon the ('mplo\('<'s lo sign upon I'lilering tlu' s('r\- 
icL' la'leasing tlie conqiany Irom n'sponsibilitx toi* accuk'nts''* 

I\rr. dhuTiA’. I luiow' of no such agn'emi'iits 

Acting ( Mia irnmn Wetnstociv. A’ou know ol no sm h agn'i'iiK'iits? 

Mr. MMiLfiA. i\o, sir. 

Acting (Miairman Wl i\s locjv. WMmt is the chn'l eliargi' lor tlu' uitimaK' dis- 
charge of .\our men? 

Mr. TiuauA . 1 can trace' the majoritv of tlu' discliargi's liack' lo drink 

Acting CMiairman Wlivs'iock. MMiat is (he lirst cause'? 

IMr. MMu^lly. That is tlu' umk'il.Ning c.iuse'. it might not lu' tor a man being 
actually drunlc, but it W'onid h-ad him to the' lading to n'gisior fart's, or to tiu' 
state oif lu'alth, winch would not permit him to projH'rly ofx'rati' or iierform his 
dut v. 

Acting Chairman W'fiys'kxuc. F)o you hav(' cases of deliberate dishonesty? 

Mr. Tulley. AY'S, sir. 

Acting (jhiiirman Weinstock. llasnM this pay-as-\ ou-enter sysle'in minimized 
dishonesty? 

Mr. ''fuLLEY. Y('S, sir; our laqioiMs are minimize'd -U'ss tlian tlu\v wi're several 
years ago. 

Acting Chairnmn WEI^^s'JO^K. So that the lu'w .system of ]»ay as you enti'r 
has really ttd<('n away a large number — it has taken away a great temptation? 

Mr, Mhn.iEY. It has taki'u awaiy the ti'iiqiiation ; yes, sir, to a large degree. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you keep a record of the employees — as to the 
causes of discharge? 

Air. Tulley. A>s, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Sort of a card-index system? 

Mr. Tueley. AA^e keep a separate record for each man in the service, including 
Ills application. 
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( 'uhiuiissionor If an omployoo woiv (h'-iiiis'^ed ]>> \our t*()inpany 

for oiu' oimso or uiiolhor, and wont to Now York iin<l !nad(‘ aj)]»lioaUon thort' for 
employ iiiont to tlu^ sti-oot-railwa.v S(‘rvioo, and on his apidioation blank said ho 
had forinoi’Iy Ix-on ('inployi'd by tlio Philad<dphia S(r<'(‘t Car Co., would jour 
ooinpany furnish tho Now York (‘onroni tla* <‘auso of Ins disoharao by Iho Phila- 
dolpiiia < oin])an\ V 

JMr. Tri iJ.v. If it was a striH't railway which aiiplu'd lo know' wliy a man 
jvas dischai’aod. wo w<udd toll liim. It is a busnu'ss ]»roposit ion. 

Aclina ('liairnian A\ ]a .\s'i oi'k. 'Pliat is all, ]\Ir. Tulloy ; tliank you vm-y much. 
I\!r liiasiEK. I will call Mr Kirrano. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS J. KIRRANE. 

j\Ir. lirsiKK. Will jou ;i:ivo us your nani<‘, jih-asw'? 

Mr. KiunvNE. Thomas.). Liiran(\ 

Mr. PrsiEi':. A\ hat is jour Imsinoss? 

Ml Klla{^^E. S(S‘r<'tai‘y of l)i\ision d77 of tho Anialt::ainat('d As-ociation. 
Mr. r.rsiiac. Art^ \<»u now (unplojod b\ tho railroad conipan.\ lu'n'V 
Mr. KriuiANE. I am not 
Mr. r>i ^ai K. You woro? 

Mr. Imuijwe. I was. 

Mr. Jb siJ'K. Did you \olunlardy (luit? 

]Mr. JviKKAMv, No, sir; I was discharai'd 

Mr. r>i siuK. Do j<ui attribut(‘ your discharao to union acti\il,\? 

Mr. Kiru ^m;. 1 do 

Mr. Ib sii K Ari' >ou o<-< upi(‘<l all tlu^ tiiuo with .Aour duties as socrotary or 
ha\a' jou other <auph»j inmii V 

Mr. Kikkaae. I o<‘cupy all iny tim(‘ with tlu' dutios of sisrotaiw. 

Mr lb siriv Mi. Kirr.nu', <.in you Iiuuros as 1o iho number of 

iiuui wlio bi'lonand to jour (»i-aanizal n>n before lli(‘ striki^ of 11)11 and tho 

mimlK'r of men b<.‘lon;j:iniL to it now 

.Mr KiiuiAMO. ANh'Il, bofoK' 11)11 — M**. Ibiiron is i>rosont hor(\ and 1 think lie 
ooiihl i^iM'jou that bettor than 1 could lie was thosocrotarj at tins time. 

Mr lb siEii: Apiu-oximatoly ? 

Mr, Api>rn\imat(‘l\ , T would sa\. about nuai, tluu'oabouts. 

Air. Ib si]:k. Ibwv manv now? 

Air \iKK\NF. One thousand si\ hundriMl and i waady-oiahl . 

Mr. b .'Ui K. <)n(' lluMisand six hundred and twiait jwauht ? 

Mr. K ' aiAAE. \ os . 

Mr Ib Sil ls. 1 understand that thm-(‘ was a wholosaU' (hdociion from jour 

\inion at one tinu' wIkmi Mr. Piatt withdrew from tlu' local oraanizalion hmax 

Do j oil know ab(»ut how' man.v mem adhi'rod to that iactioiP'* 

Air K'Iuiam No, I I'oiihi not saj. 1 coiihl (‘sinuate*, but I don't know’ 
wh.othor 1 wouhl b(‘f.iiroi not 1 would latlu'r not 

All tbsii iv Doj<ai know bow' mam men |m huir to no oi a<ini/al ion at all? 
Air. Ku;i.\m;. Wh'll. J N\<nild imha* about jio'-'-iblj P><) per c(*nt. 

Air lb siLi'. About db ]H‘r cent? 

Air, Kiki; vat A' os, sir 

Air. lb SILK A'ou think about 1 StM) bi'leiia to noiu' what(*\er‘^ 

Mr. Kiukane. Vos. 

All. Ib sii’K. Ilow does lla* Anialb^amati'd AnsoimIiou of Sir(*(‘t ('ar M(*n as a 
bodj Kuaid t ho (‘oojM'ra l n (‘ plan In force* h(*i(*in Philad(*lphia 

Air. KirUAXE. Whj, of course, thoj can louisior ^ona* xiymrous complaints 
against it. 

Air ItrsiKiv. AVi'lI, what tin* those* complaintsV 

All*. Kiueaxe. \\'(*1I, iia rt iciihirlx tor tin* re*a''on th.il iho pe-n out .nj:(' ol sw in^j; 
runs has ineroasod since* the* aelve*nt ol ^he* coope'ral i\e‘ plan. 1 ha\<* semio 
llj^uros licro. 

Air. P.i siEK. Neew e*\]>la)n the swinjj: runs An* tlmsi* the* runs with a hole 
in them, ji.s I understand it? 

Mr. KiiiRAAE. A os, 

Mr. lirsiEiv. VVhe'ro you work een the pe‘ak load in the* morning anel lay olf 
in the middle of the^ day and then go laick een the pe*ak loael in the evening? 

Mr. Kirrane. Yes. i're'Vieeus te) tho ael\e>nt eit this manageme*nt lu're* thoi-e 
was a total eef 2,810 runs on tho system, 1.77;") of whioh w’e*ro straigdit runs, and 
1,087) of winoh were swung runs. 

Mr. Busiek. lIow' many swings? 
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Mr, KieeAx\e. One thousanr] anti thirty-five. At present there is a total of 
2,471 runs, 1,382 of which are straight runs and 1,089 of wiilch are swing runs. 

Ui\ Ilu.sTEK. So there is an increase of about 54 swing runs in that time, and 
a general (l('(‘rease of something like 

IMr. KiaiawE (interrupting). A total decrc'ase of 339 runs. 

Mr. IlrsiEic. A d(‘cr(‘ase '4’ 339 straight runs? 

Mr. Kikii.we. No; total deei’casi* in both. 

Mr. IP siEK. 3’otal <lecr(‘ase in both. 339? 

Mr. IviJiiiWE. Yt‘s, sir. 

Mr. JP sink. TIum-c are 51 swing runs now than fonmn-ly ; is that right? 

Mr. KiuiiAisE. Y(‘s, sir. 

Mr. JpAsii.K. Mr. Mitten l(‘stifi(Ml that tlu'se runs were arranged by the cooi)- 
erative coininittee w'orking in c<»nJiinction with the o]>erating department. Is 
that triK'? 

]\ir. Klkuvae. Well, 1 am not exactly' pia'pared to say wlahlua- it is or is not. 

I haven’t any specitie knowlcMlge on it, on account of not being theia^ to see just 
how' it is d(»ne. 

Mr. IP sii K \V<‘1I, <lo >(01 know any of (h(‘ coopi'rative committc'e men? 

Mr. Kikuaxe. Y(‘s ; J know siweral of them. 

Dir. IpAsiEK. Do th(>y a<lmit ha\ing any hand in the arrangement of these 
runs? 

Dir. Ktruxne. Some of tliem deny it. 

Dir. IP .siEK. 3'hey dmiy tliat they have any hand in it? 

Dir. KiuiiAXE. Some of them sa.^ they object to them when they are intro- 
duced 

Mr. IPjsTEK. Tlu'y obj(H*t to w'hat? 

Dir. Kikkaae. They objisY to thesis schedules when tlu'y are introduced. 

Dir. IP'sji'.K. Do \ou think that (lie'll' swina luiis are lu'cc'ssary? Do yon 
think th(\v are iinwarranti'd by trafi'a’ conditions? 

Dir. KriuiAXE. A\ell, if you are going to judgi' from tin* vi(w\ point of economy, 

I should say they art‘ warranti'd !>y trallic conditions; but. tluMi. tlu' life of tin' 
woi’ker is not to Ik' gaiigi'd (mtindy by the nasisure of economy that can be 
elTeeted in the ojiei’ation of tlu' road, I don’t think. 

Mr. IP'siEK. Does your organization or do \ou think that tho eompaiiy in 
any way controls th(' .si'leetion of these' commiltei' nnm? 

Mr. KiiniAxNE. VVedl, I would say that they are in a ]H>sition to largely infiuenco 
tlu' seh'ction of thi'in. 

Mr. IpgsiEK. In what manner? 

Dir. KiuitViNE, l’.eeaus(' ol tin' tact that n'piH'sentative.s of the organization ari' 
not allow'od to siiealc ami projiagate tlu' ideas of tlu' organization around tho 
various ih'pots without running a risk of being dismissi'd tln'ri'for. 

Dir. IP’SIEK. Well, that doi’sn't intliu'iici' tin' si'h'ction of an.\ paihicular man 
on the committee, doi's it*'’ 

Dir. Kikium:. Yes; i ix'lieve? that tln-ri' are men tlu'rc with strong union pi'o- 
clivities who f(‘ar to nominate or mhm-ate the si'h'ction of what might bi' their 
personal ‘W'lection, Ix'caii.si' of tin* la<‘t that th(\\ would bo liable to b(‘ discharged 
tor so doing. At least they think so. 

Dll’. TP SIEK. Wi'll. ha\(' \ou an\ idea that ihe ballot is not si'iri't? 

Dir. Ktuium:. Wi'H. jua'eioiis to light nsi'iitlN I know for a tact that the ballot 
was not secret. I know’ for a fa<*l that tln\\ had a I’rinle systi'iii lu're w’herein 
>ou wrote your own name and your badgi' nunilK'r on tlu' sanii' pieee of jiapor 
that you used to vote for the man of your si'lection for the coojierative com- 
mittee. 

Dir. ItusiEK. And do you think, or is it a fact, that any man wlio was active 
in union can les or in union organization w’as discharged? 

Dir. IviKK'.AE. Yes; from I hi' carmen’s proti'i’t i\ (' association there w’ore 21 
of them discharged tor union acti\ity. From our organization there w’ore 3. 

Dir. IP’SIEK, DVIu'n? 

Mr. Kiiuisae. Well, 1 gu(‘s.s it would be .Inly a >ear ago. About two year.s 
HOW' that the LM w’l're discliarged, and the 8th of last Fi'bruary that myself and 
two others wi're di.scharged. 

Dir. TPesiek. Wc're you wearing union buttons at the time? 

Mr, KniiiANE. At the time the 21 was discharged some were;' I think that 
they w’cre. 

Dir. IPjHiEK. DVere any of the men tliat were discharged ^iolating any of the 
rub's of the company? Nowg for the time being, wa* won’t consider wlu'ther 
or not those rules are, in your opinion, just, but were they violating the rules 
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of tlie company as to orsanizinj; in the barns and carryin^^ on and ^voarin^' tlie 
buttons Nvbil(‘ on duty? 

Mr. Kiurane. Yes; I gncs.^ some of tliem wore attempting vij^orously t(j coni' 
plete their or^,mnization. ' . , , 

Mr. lit HiKi: I>o yon kmev ol any instam«‘ wln'ro a m.ui h,is hi'CMi (iiscliar^iMl 
for merely votimr for a union man? 

Mr. Kjkuam:. No; 1 do not. 

M. lirsii'K. T tjtk(‘ it that ion don’t a^ri‘(‘ with (lu‘ ollicials ol llu' C(>m]>any, 
tin'll, in llieir view tiiat tho oiv<iuizalion of anv <m(‘ ol lJiesi> i;:nM iciilar t:a lion> 
slioiihl b(‘ carried on at the barn? Tlu'ir \iew is tliat it slmnld noi ])o < nrim'd on 
at the l».irn, and yon insmt upon yoiir rmht to do it m- tlu' inoii s i luiii l(» do n V 

Mr. Kiiaiwic. 'l think it is only exi'ia isina one’s lun-^onai liderlv when lu‘ is 

doina it. ... 

Mr lirsimv Avr tiien' any ini'ii of yonr association on t i - <oopeiaaM' (on.- 

inittei'V 

Mr. Kiukamc. No; thex' is imt 

Mr. IP siniv Tlima' is not ? 

Mr. Kikiinms. No. 

My. iUsiKR. lias tla'ia^ e\er lu'cn? 

Mr. Kiukvmo. Y('s; there has; but these P'llows ha\(' dmpped out (d inenila'r- 
ship from onr or^mni/at mn. Two there was. onr oi ;--,ini/ai ion has (onlimi- 
oiisly or>i)os('d It and ad\o( <it<‘ that onr nu'ii not partnapaie in llie ailair al ail. 

mV. lU sii'J^. Ts llieie an\ othi'r rv'ason besides im'H'asinc the nnnil)e'“ ol swim.; 
runs that caused von to bi‘ oppostvl to this coop(MMti\»' plan? 

Mr Ktkkwk. Yes; tlu're is anotlu'r n-ason, the prim ipal ol whn b is tha' 1 
think that Ik'< anse of the tact that b\ ivionlm.; liie spini (d 1 Im h'ller ol 1 s' 
arbitration awtii'd was brokmi, ami that, thi^ s<‘niorii\ iiuhts ol the nii'n \\Im) 
well' out on strike preMons to Kebrnat\, IJMP, had (o be re.vii.riM. 

Mr. Ib'siKK. ’bliat was si'tlliMl by arbitration, was it md? 

Mr.' Kiiik\m: Yes. s:i , lent tlu* aw anl of the ailmralion wa,> broken by the 
rerontiim and deposliny si'inoi itv sclieiiu'. The arbitral nai .xvard reipun's llu' 
men hired ])rior to the lilst of .\i)rik Ibid, t,) ri'inam on tli<' lini'S that tlH'.\ wex' 
tlK'ii workim^ on. ddns di'postiny: si'iiiority tiward p(''-nnis them to i4<‘t oil that 
line and .ya't on any bm' now to!* •isianei', when th''\ started to inlrodtu-e lh(‘ 
neai'-sid(^ car on siweral <d th(‘ liiu's, the li'llows that bad ^vorked dnrin;;; the 
sti'iki' had bi'en woiddin? on lim's that <iid not haw<‘ I be one-side i-ars, and at tlie 
Hirst ph'kina: they wi'iit ovi'r and ]m'ked runs on tli(' lines on whicli near-shh' ears 
WA'X' eov'i ati'd, and tackl'd th(' best liiu's. 

Mr. iPTSficK. Let me sis' it 1 umk'rstand this The arbitration aw'ard iiro- 

vidi'd that the iiu'ii who caiiu' on as slnlo' breik<*is - 

Mr. Kikkwe ( inti'i’i iipl 1104 ) . That is tlu' idi'a. 

Mr. Husinic. Should 

Mr. KiuiiAMO ( int('rriiptintt). i're\ious to April 21 

Mr. Iti'siKK. (cold inniicj: ) . rx'Mous to Apiil 21, IbP). should remain on iiie 
liiK's that tlu'y wi'X' runnimi: thi'ii? 

Air. KiimxAK. d'hat is the idea. 

Air. IP siFK. 'They could have slayi'd on Ihosi' liiu'S as Iona as lln'v w’anti'il to. 

Air. Kiuk\mo. V(‘s, sir. 

Air. JP'siFK. Md'lk that is ehair 

Air. KiimvAF. 'riu'.v cmild not ael oti them 

Air. IP silk, 'ria* men who w ent on I on si i ike, by this n i bit raPmi award, w ex‘ 
to comi' iK'hind tla'in— yo bi'hind tlumi in .simiority? 

Air. Kikk\af. '^Idiat is tin' nh'a. 

Air. ipTsiioK. Now', as loiiy, as Ihosi' cars ran on tla'se tr.ieks, thesi' men Jiaw' 
senioidty ripdds that is, tlu'Se nu'ii who canu* m as sinke bx'akm-s'^ 

Air. Kikkaa'k. AT's. , i . 

Mr IPJsii'K IPit voiir contention is that as soon as the com]>nny shifti'd tin. 
lines, for sonm reason or <dher, that the seniority i lyids (‘eased, and tin' old men 
who had ^^om* out on strike should haN(* jirelmas'd sv'niority ri;j;lds, is that the 

KhvKANK. That is it. Oni' ol the principal reasons and [iiirposes for the 
award bidin; made the way it was, was that some of the liiu'S did not have as 
good cars on as olla'rs, am'l I gmrss, in order to si'iaire grnod runs and irood lin(‘, 
whv for a ct'rtain set of peojile tlu' arbitrators made the awards. 

Mr IPJSiEK. Well, yon wmuld hav(‘ had no complaints against the .seniority 
rule now, or would liave no (‘omplaint against the .seniority rule now it the 
company had not rearranged it? 
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Mr. KiiiiiANE. Tliat is the iden. 

iMr. Hi siKK. If thosi' f(*llows still on (ho old runs you would have no 

coniplaiiil ? 

Mr. Kjkiune. Wo would holiovo (hut the spirit of the award was being lived 
up to, but us things are going now it is not. 

iMr. Hi MKK. And that is be( uum^ 11h\\ have beiui ]»ut on other lines? 

Mr. Kip.uam*:. Yes; that is tlni id(‘u. 

Mr. IM sn.K. Your eonliuuton is thul that is not living up to the Hjiirit ol’ the 
award? 

.Mr. Kihkam:. 

Mr. Hi sihK. lfa\(‘ ,\ou any otluu- objections to the cooperative ])!an? 

Mr. Kiiatv.’NU. \ e- , 1 li.ne. 

Mr. Hrsii K. Of course, tliat is not an obji'clion to tlu' coopiu’ul iv(‘ plan itself, 
it IS inerelv an ob|ec(i<>n liAi'led at llie nu'lhod ol worlimg out the seniority 
riiU', isn’t Unit It iie? 

.Mr. IvniuwK. \('s; but it is a jiart of (he )»lan, 1 jiresuine. 

Mr. I‘. ( sii.iv M’liat oIIkt olijeclion huM' >ou? 

Mr. Kiiiuim:. Well, 1 ba\(‘ some sclu'duU's and data lierii regarding the 
IHM-iods of time o\m- wlmh swing runs stri'tcb in tlu‘ dilTmamt depots, snm- 
marii's of tlie swing runs. Out ol about 11 depots, 4-1 an' con)])!eted within 11 
liours, or o I per < ent of them; OS are comiileted within 111 hours, or ai>pro\i- 
nialely 12 per emit ol tlu'in; 2.'>1 ot tliem tire completed within 10 liours; that 
is, bi'twei'n 12 and 10 hours. 

Ml IM'sim.: I low iminy is that? 

Mr. Kiiiusm-:. AVell, 2r>i of them comjileti'd betweiai 12 and 10 hours, consti- 
tnling about 00 ikt emit of them ioughl.\ ; OSO of thmn are coin])leted between 
10 and 11 hours, constituting tibout 17 2 juu* cent of them; a])i)ro\inuitely 01 of 
thmn au' comihetml Ixhwi'mi 11 tind 1.1 houis, coma u tiling alxuit 0 0 jier cmat 
of thiMii; 7 of lliian run over 11 and are conijileted within JO, constituting about 
1 -1 jier cent of tliem aiipniMinately. Mr. Mitten stall'd here that when hi' eaino 
on lii're tlii'n' was a good many swing runs that r('(|uired an elasjied turn' of 
■|0 hours bi'tore thi'y could be comiileted. Wh'll, spi'uking troin my knowledge, 
conditions in inv depot, J know' that tliat was not the case up tliere, that all 
of (hem were conpileted within— (he greatest of them were alKuit 10 hours Whi 
had ti contract with tlii' coinpanv here for aliont— it was snjiiiosed to be for a 
yi'ar, but only lasti'd about eight niontlis, and that contract resulted in all tlu' 
runs bi'ing — wadi, 1 would sav SO iK'r ci'ut of tlu' runs — being made stramht 
runs, 1) and 11 — 0 hours huMiig to lie comph'led within 11, and 10 hours w'ithin 
12, and that agri'emmd was adhi'red to M'ry well lor al.out I'ight months, and 
so far as the schedules wi'ie conci'iau'd. (hev Ku'pt thmn right on aftm* the 
Felu’uary, 1010, striki' u]) until tlu' time i\Ir. IMitten cami' liens 
iMr. lO’si! K. W'hat wi're llu' i\ages under that schi'duh'? 

IMr. Kiuii\.\k. ''rwentydwo ci'iits pm- hour; 21 i>n'\ ions to tlie agreemi'iit 
Mr. Hrsnoic. So that — wms tliat a Hat rate of 22 cents? 

Mr. Knui\AK. Yi's ; a Ihit r.ite of 22 cents. 

Mr. r.rsii.K. No graded scale? 

"^fr. KiKiiiM':. Xo giadcd scale 

Mr. Hisii ’c Xowg do xam eontrovert Mr. ]\Iitten’s stati'inmit about cutting 
down the numhi'v oi long-time swing runs, or are ;ion speaking just of the oiu' 
hai 11 ? 

l\lr. Kikkvaif,. One barn. 1 think that it tlii' commission lieard tlie testimony 
of p('o])h' that worl.(''I ai tlu' \arious car hams at tlie timi'. why, tlu'v wu're not 
organized and did not know' conditions generally; each fellow knew^ thorn in his 
own locality 

IMr. HrsiKK. M'cll, ha\e \ou any statistical data us to these runs? 

.Mr. Ktiuum:. Yi's ; ])u( J lian'idl it lu'ia' with me 
Mr. Hi sifk' Ooiild you furnish the lommlssion with it? 

IMr. Kiiui\AF. 1 think 1 could. 

IMr. IM siiiK, Sm-h ilata as you liave, and 1 w'ould also liki' to ask IVfr. 'riilley 
to furnish thi' commisMon with such data on tlu'sc swing rims, if you will? 

Mr. Truniv, AVi* ari' asking Mr. Kirrane lor the saini' thing. 

.^Ir. l\iiiu\AK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. UusiFK. Does your union object to any of its mmiibm’s being electeil on 
these C(K)])erati\e committei's’'' 

Mr. KiimANE. No; not as a union. 

Mr. r.FsiFK. ] lielieve you said before that some committeemen told you tiuit 
they really bad no voice in tlu' arrangement of these runs. Now', do you think 
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tlinl tliat iiiiirlit fairly be said to be the case, or did .^ou full ciUMletK^^ to 

tljat V 

Mr. Kibkane. I did; b(‘('aTise of the 1a<-t that the coininittecMaati T bavc; iti 
mind was vei'v laductaid about ad\o(*atnii; (lie fj:ood b'aliires of tlie scliedule, 
if there was any. 

Air. J'.rsiEK. Have you e\er heard of any cases of the company op])osin;^ any- 
t]ur)c; proi)osed by tin' <‘o()perat iv(‘ committ(‘e, and standin.u: on ils su])(Maor ri^ht 
to ('iifoi'ce Its \\ islu'sV 

Mr. Kikraa’K. Y<'s ; i)art icularly the proposition to resioi^' s('niorit\ n;j;hls as 
j)i(A ailed jn-evious to l'\'bruar\, IblO. 

Mr. ib siEK. Ih<l tlu‘ 4‘ooj)(‘rati\e commdtts* recoinmmid that (In' soniority 
rmlils be j'ostori'd, as lluw <w)sl(‘d prior to lM‘biu.n\, IPUf'' 

?ilr. KibbaM'. \N'(‘11, from the way T hav(‘ tiie story I b(‘lu‘ve llu\v shut 

ol[ j»!v‘((y abrn))ll\ b<‘lor(‘ tlu‘ discussion deselojicd \ery far and told that tliat 
could not be considoiaal 

Mr. ib sn.K Shut olf !<y ubom? 

Air. Kiki:\ai:. Ly llu' cliairman ol llie commit 
.Ml*, lb sii lx. How lonii aao was this? 

Air. HibbvM',. M’ell, 1 au<*ss it has Ixsui oviu* two y(‘ars 

.Mr. Ibssn.K. Jl.nc' >ou ev»‘r tru'd tin* (^xpi'dienl of I'U'ctin.ij: union men to this 
comniitti'e to yam the <mds that tin* union lii'siresv 

Mr. i\iia{\M*,. A\<'1I, wlu'U tins couiihiUcm' uas tirsl lorinulaled — that is, aftiu* 
it was tirst elect(Ml -llnue w(m*(' siwmal union nuMi on it, but it semns that tlu\v 
coiiid not carry out tlu* idmis and temMs of their unionism TIk'.n wen' 
suppri'ssed. 

Mr Ib'sii.K You say the^i' nuui no lonyer IkMoiu; to \our organization? 

Mr. Kibkane. What is that? 

Ml* Ib’sii'K \<ui sa\ these mmi withdn'w t rom your oryanizat ion ; didn't 
jou stiy that a whiih* ayo? 

.Mr. KlRB^''n. Two ot the m»'mlici*s that lK‘l(Miy<‘d to our o]’i;anization that 
afteiwaid.s cot on tlu' <‘oop(‘rat i\ <omniitto4‘ willidi(*w fi'oin our oryanizat ion. 
Siwmal ol the nieinlK'i's o< t ho conpei a 1 1 \ (' < oinmit toe reim'si'iit ed the Trotoctivi' 
Carmen's Union and won* soot out of tin* coojK'rati\ C(»mniittee. 

Ml ib simc. AA'hat l■“n<'ls ot \oe" union wori* tliosi' iiimi unable to carry out? 
Mr. Kibkane. AYliat temUs \\ei*e they nnabh' to (arr\ out? 

Ml* lb sii K Yes 

A, * Kibbam:. I ilon'i Know; I m-vm* lioanl tlu'in say. I don't Ixdieve tlu'y 
QV{'V ' ' (,>iiij,i('d to <‘at*r\ any ot thmiiout 

Ml* ib’.sn iv I thouylit .\ou said a minute aao tlu'so men wnthdrew' I rom the 

< o(»porat i\'e commit (('<' lB'(*aus(' th<*y wi're unable to cany out tiie limots of the 
un ion V 

M* Kibkane. No; tinyv wilhdn'W' from tlu' union. 

Mr lb.''ii;K. t)h, they withdn'W' 1 1 om the union? 

\ N'oicr: i.n i he Ai dikni i:. For a }>oint of intormation, am 1 pri\ileyed t(‘ ask 
a iiiK'st loll I am a Avitnoss lion' mi tins busnu'^s. Am 1 ptniU'y(‘d to asK' the 

< dial r a quest ion ? 

Act i ny ( 'ha srnia n AVeins'kx'K A"('s 

A 'oicr.. Ho 1 tindi'r.^land that this invi'st m.it ion ]t'U tains to the employix' 
an.d lh(' (Miiploym*? Isn’t it to y(*t an undm siandiny id tlu' conditions <'Mstiny 
bmwcmi the (Mni>l(»\m* and tiu' mu))lo\ (‘i*’-' 

Aofiny^ ('hairinan W ei ns'iock. d'lu' imrpos(> ot tlu* commission is to yet tin' 
fullc-i iiossible inforniatiou Irom ever\ point o! \ u'W. 

A N'oici:. AVY'll, ari' wi' leaininy anythiny fiom tins witne.'is? Isn’t he only 
yuessiiiy and lishiny. He has mwer ixx'n a membm* of this commit b'c, conse- 
(pientb h(‘ don't know an\ t h my about it 

Act my Uhairmaii M'fi n's’i ock. lb' has tlu* riyht of way just nowy and W’hen 
your tinu' coiiu's you will liaw' tlu' riyht of wax and the riylit to Ix' lu'ard. 

A A'otce. Are you yoiny to take his opinions and his yuessi's and information 
obtaiiK'd from other ]x'oi)le? T understand .\ou want tirst-hund matter. 

A(*tiny (dhairman AVeinnstock. That will be for tlu' commission itself to 
deti'rmiiu* 

A Yok e. AVell 

Actiny Chairman AYeinstock. Will you pleasi* yixe us your name? 

A AY)[('E. Air. Huyhes. 

Mr. IbusiKK. You will be calhxl as a witness lati'i* on. 

Mr. IIuuiiES. Yc^s; but 1 would like to learn soinethiny. 
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Commissioner O’Connkll. Wliat <lo you represent, Mr. TIiu?hes? 

(No response.) 

Mr. llusTKK. Do you object to the 22 per cent wage fund for trainmen? 

Mr. Kirrane. I can not see why only 22 per rent of the gross passenger 
re(‘eij)ls are set aside for the fund out of wluch the payment of wages should 
be made. Wliy can’t it be Idglu'r? 

Mr. IpTsiEK. Well, do you object to the ])rlnciple then, let us put it, instead 
of establishing ii eerlain fixed definite amount for wages? 

Mr. KiuRANi:. Nt>t if it is large enojigh. 

Mr. lU’siKK. Do >011 think that 22 per cent is too small? 

Mr. Kirrane. T do. 

Mr. IP'Miav. Do you feel that the uidon would have advanciMl the wages 
more tlian S (-(mfs an liotir in lla^ sam(‘ length of time’'' 

Mr. Kirrane. If th(\v uerc^ effeefively enough organized. 

Mr. IlrsiEK. lias tiie membership in >oiir organization grown or fallen olT 
in 1h(‘ last two yi'ars? 

IMr. Kirrane. It has growai. 

Mr. Duster. You tittribufe that to disaffection witli 1h(‘ present cooperative 
plan? 

I\Ir. KtRitANE. T (*ertainly do. 

Itir. Ilusii'.K. Yh.mr imanbership lias grown from what sources? Ph‘oni the 
unorganized or the otlua* factions? 

Mr. Kirrane. W(dl, trom all factions, T would sa> ; just tlie pereentage of 
each f could not tell you di'finitely. 

Mr. IpTstEK. Does the union favor tlu' eoopT'rativi' benefieial assocaation of 
fh(‘ companies? 

Mr. Kirrane. Well, they never took any definit(‘ action with regard to it 
as a muon. 

Mr. Dt'stek. Has that had any effect upon the memlx'rship in yoTir tinion? 

Mr. Kirrane. Well, I don’t think it has. 

Mr. llusiEK. Dow do the beiu‘fit.s jiaid under this iilan of the companies 
compare to (he benefits paid and the cost in your organization, if >ou iiave 
such a plan? 

Mr. Kirrane. Well, T don't know just how T <‘ou1d make a (‘omparison, b('- 
caiise we have a graduated death and disaliilify fund ranging from $100 to 
$800, and from one to nin(‘ yistrs; for th<‘ first year $1(K), and so on, in that 
graduating way. 

Mr. llusiEK. Do you have a sick iKua^fit? 

Mr. Ktrrvne. We <lo not hav'c a sick benefit 

Mr. lliTsiEK. The comjiany lias a sick lienefit of $1 a day On* 100 days? 

Mr. Kirrane. Ye.s. 

Mr. llrsfEK. That is a feature yours doivs not ))ossess? 

Mr. Kirrane. Yes. 

Mr. llrsiER. And tlien (he company jiays, T think, $500 in tlie case of death; 
am T right? 

Mr. Kirrane. Vivs. 

Mr. P.T'siEK. And yours pays a graduated amount ranging from what? 

Mr. Kirrane. f >m* to eight hundred dollars? 

Mr. lli'MEK. From .$1 to $8(K)? 

Mr. Kirrane. V(‘s ; :^1 to .$8(10. 

Mr. llrsiER. What ar<‘ (he dues reipiired? 

Mr. Kirrane. 'I’he diu's in our organization are $l per month. 

Mr. IpTsiEK. And how mueh is it with tlu' Coopm’alive Hem'fit Association? 

Mr. Kirrane. Why, f (liink it is 25 cents from (Rich employee that is alhll- 
at(Rl. 1 don’t know wiietiuw that is jim* montli or per wiH'k ; 1 am not sure. 

Mr. lUisiEK. Is this benefit association iu'lpiiig to harmonizo tlu' employees 
any do yon think? 

Mr. Kirrane. I could not say that it did. 1 don’t know any reason why 

it VVRHlld. 

Mr. lUisiEK You don’t see in that any magnet that draws away from the 
union? 

Mr. Kirrane. No. 

IMr. I’usiEic. And the union as a union has taken no attitude toward it 
at all? 

Mr. Kirrane. Not at all. 

Mr. Busiek. You don’t regard it as any scheme to draw people from the 
union? 
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Mr. Kirkank. No. 

Mr. J’usiKK. Call you naino any city where wam‘8 lia\e increased as fast 
proportional ely under unions as they have lier(‘ m I'hilndelphia under this 
cooperative plan? 

Mr. Kiukavio. No; I can not, Init there is a couple of pn-ntleinen lua-e who 
will teslify after me wlio will he ahh* to a<hise >ou ihoroualily on that jioint. 

Mr. iiTMKK Is theie any organized dis<Tindnalion against the meinbc'rs of 
your union or of any union hy Ihe coiui)an\? 

^ir. KiuavNU. Mell, 1 mu'ss not, so loii;^ as lh(\v riauain peaci'ful an<i suhiuis- 
,si\(^ As ,so(»n as liu'y Ixasane aadali\(‘ --- 

Mr. Ih'snus: ( inPa ruju inj^ ) J’>> aailali\o, h'l's <lirierontialo in tlx* barns and 

oui of thorn. Has any man e\or beim redm-ed or any man taer Ix'en disdiaiaod 
for arilaliid' onlsnh^ o! tbi‘ baim, or lor ineiady aaitatint^ when lie don't Niolab* 
an.\' of llu' nih's of the <'omj)an.\ V 

Mr. Kira\M. M'hde 1 <lo not spi'citically know', then‘ is a lot of thina:s that 
would indu'ab' to me that they aie — llaw h.i\e ])('(‘n 

itir. r.i sii.K Per lUelanei' bow was that imlicatc'd to ,^ou? 

JMr. t\'elh 1 n<tiieed ilial men who w<‘r(‘ lh<‘ most aa:m‘essive pjoin;; 

around and attemiitimr to mciarme (he memb(U‘-^hip of tluur unions wiaa' dis- 
chai'ai'd, and 1 know loj- a la<l lhai all of them did not do it in and abmil tin* 
(U'jM.! , seme of them did it outsah* i lu‘ d(']iot, in restaurants, ami placid adiaceni 
lo the deiiol, and it seems 1 !h‘ lejiorls had allien lo the olliciahs of the fact of 
their pernicious ac(,\n\. d‘ .\e\i will have i( that way. 

Mr IlrsiKK. 1 >oe,s till' (‘oepei ativ(‘ commit i(H‘ cNcr take any action in tlu'si' 
mat lers'’' 

.Mr Kii!K\M’. W'ell, piawiens to (he heldina of llu‘ lasi vole on wlndlun' tlu' 
coe]!eiati\e plan should Ix' (‘eiiducbsl, il seemed (o lx* Jairly busy in and about 
the depots in aailalim; Ibi* conlinuame of llu* ])lan in and about Oie di'pnls 
Comm I '>siom*r ( )'( h)\M.i,i.. Mow Iona siiui* you have Ix'en ein]doyed by tlu* 
compain 

Mr. KiiiRwn. Tt lias !>e<m one .\car last 1‘h'briiary tin* Sth. 

Poiumissioner (d't '<)\ m'j.u. You l.avi* been I'lnployi'd, then, sinci* llu* co- 
operative ]ilan has Ix'en in (*xisl(*nceV 
Mr, KiiajAS]'. Vi'S, sir. 

( Mminissioi'i'r O't'oxM.i.L. And w hat do .\ou idaim .\ou W'ere discharged for? 
M'liat w as (he claim? 

Ml KiiaiwK. Mdiy, Mr. Tulley told nu* i was a knocker and a IroubU* maker, 
('oi •; II ,sioner ( )’< ’os mu u. And that simiily ended ymir ser\ic(*s? 

Mr. jMKRWK. Simply emhxl my si'rvmes. 

(foinmissioiu'r ()‘('o\Mai. I Md \on male' any I'llort to have any investitcat ion 
mad(' as to wliellu‘r you w(*r<* a knocki*!'*^ 

itir. KiaiMM-; 1 did not ; 1 did not think it would be us(*fuh 
Coinmis^'ioner ()'( 'os Maa.. You did md yo lo tins commilt(‘e am] apiH'al to 
tlu'ir pood oIIki'S to do anjtlnna; in \our behalf? 

Mr, Knu*. \\i:. .\o. 

(’oinmissioma’ < )’(’o\ Nr i i . ITave tlu're been similar casi's lo yours? 
iMr. Kikumnu. Yes. sir, 

( ’ommiss)(Muu' ()'('o\Mi,i. Have any <d them that .\on Know' of madi* any 
effoi't to liavi* llu'ir cases invi'stiaated? 

Mr iviKiiA.si:. tVell, I I'ould not i l.elie\(' .some <d' them did. T could not 
detinitel.v sa.\ which ones of them did or jiml who, 

( 'oniimssiom'r O't’oxMau. You don’t Know’ )»ositiM‘ly? 

I\ir. KnmwE. I don’t know posit i\ el v. 

( ’ommi.-^sioner ()'Po,\Mi,n Do yon Know' of an.v <*as»'s where this committee 
has ad.j(isted, W'lK*n* nu'n have Ixxui threab'iied with dismmsal or u})on the 
<‘arpct, as il W'ci’e, and they appealed to the committi'i* to use their ^i;ood oHices 
ill their ludialf? 

Ml’. K]Kk\m<',. No; T do not, 

( ’ommissioiu'r ()’(K>\Max. Do > on know of an\ thina t hat this committi'c has 
dmie in behalf of the men? 

Mr. KnaiAXE. I d<ui’t know of anything. 

Dommissiom*!’ O'Don.m.i.i . What do(*s tlu* committee do, in your opinion? 

Mr. KiimvAE. d'ake orders, in my opinion. 

Commissiom*!’ O’Donali.u, To do wliat? 

Mr, Kiukamo. Takes orders to see that the* men are kcjd In a peaei'ful state 
of mind, to si'e tlial they do not jump the liariie.ss, so far as the cooperative 
plans are concerned. 
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Commissi oner O’Conneil. Thou, as I ctitcli your moaning — Ihon the committee 
is simply a sort of a moans or a place whore the men may he nTerred to, a 
sort of a cemetery for j^rievances? Do I catch your meanin^i:?'^ 

Mr. iviiuiANE. That is tlie idea. 

Aetitij^ (Mmirmun AVicTNsTorK. Yon say that you operated under this coopera- 
tive system bcdore your retirement? 

]\Tr. l\[[iKANE. Yes. 

Aclinj^ C.liairman Wkinstock, I take it, therefore, that you are quite familiar 
with it ? 

Mr. Kiuuane. Mk'li, not in the last year and six montlis, not so familiar with 
the iiartieulars. 

Aetimt ('hairman Wfjn.stock. Mk'll, now, from what you know of the system, 
if a commit l<H‘ of street-car workers should Avail on you to-day and say to you 
that tluyv came from New Yhirk or from lioston or from dh-oy or Alliany, or 
from some other city, and <‘\])lained to >011 that tlu'ir romiiaiiy had made to 
tln'iii tlie ]u‘ 0 ]>osition of initiatim' tin' Philaih'lphia ])lan. hut hi'fore (U‘Cidin}]t on 
it tluw A\an1(Ml to vour a’i<‘\\s and wanted to aet vour advice' and wanted to 
know w hetluu* you would advise tluan to ao into the syste'iii, what would he 
your ad\ ice'? 

Mr. KiiuiANE. 1 would tedl tla'in to slay away Irom it; that they can better 
ke('p control of tlu'ir own de'stinieshy beina oraanize'd in tlu'ir own unions. 

Actina (diairman WiciNsioe'K. You would advise them not to ae'ci'pi the iiropo- 
sitlon? 

Mr. KiuiiANE. I certainly wouhl. 

A<‘*ina ('hairman Wi^axs'rocK. You w’ould advise.' tlie'in ne»l tee acce'pt the lu’opo- 
sitleui, b('caus('. as you say, the'y can be'lte'i* ceudi-etl 

]Vlr. Kihi!am<: ( inlerruidina). d’heir own destinie'S. 

Actina Chairman Weixstock. Tdieir own aflairs than ilie'.v e'ouhl unele'r this 
system ? 

;Mr. Kuuiane. Ye*s. 

Aclina (diaiianan WeTiXstchUv. lle»w do yeiu re'cemede thai statcme'iit witli the 
facts as thc'.v have' be'cn hrouald emt lu're', with mue-h i.f wliicli ^ou have' aare'ed 
to—fiiat ye>u do neit kneov of anv cthe'r city whe're' the* waae's have' itu're'ase'd as 
rapielly as the'y have lie're' or whe're the' worUina cemeiilions are' any bette'r than 

bcre?‘ ^ . 

Mr Kihkane. M'e'll, merely be'cause' 1 ehui’t kimw that the're' are> eillu'r citie'S 
in which waacs have' inci'e'ase'el as rapiellv is not juoof that the're' is not othei 
citie'S that waae'S have ine're'ase'd as rapielly as the'y have' lu're' 

Ae'tina Chairman Wei xsTex k. Wi'II, as se'e-re'lary eef the' si re'e't-e'ar mi'n’s 
assoe-ialievn, elon’l yeni lo'd) >ourself inleirmeel of ceuielitions a<‘iie'rall.v ? Isn’t 
tliat iiart eif your weirk’ 

]\Ir. KriUiVNi:. We'll, it is a sort <d a bia iol> trvina tee ke'e'p inlornie'd on e-oneli- 
tioiis all eive'r, and I am imt in a )H»sllie>n to aet re'iieirts. The'y are not always 
available' te) me' on tlu'se' thimrs. 

Ae'lina Chairman M'nNsieicK Is your assneiatiou just a T’hilaelelphia associa- 
tion, or have yeai jiHiliat miis? 

Mr. KiuinNE. We' have' inte'i natieeiial alliliatieins. 

Ae'tina Chairman WmxsiocK. Well, elem'l yeai a<‘t re'jiorts from all of the 
dilfe're'nt e'ilie'S? 

I\Tr. KnaivNE. Ye's; but it i'^ aboeil once a je'ar that we ae't Ihem 

(Aamnissieener O'Cox m ll. Yeai are' simply a local .se'eretary in IMnlaelelphia? 

Mr. Kiukane. That is all. 

Ae'tina (diairman W'la \s roe'K. Hut are not the aene'ral reqairts eiist ribiite'd 
amona all the leicals with that iiifeirmation? 

Air. KiHiuNE. Yt's; about once a ye'ar. 

Ae'tina Chairman W'EixsTex'K. So yeai say that while* you elo not know of any 
other cUy where' waae's have increased, that there may be othe'r cities that yeai 
elon’t know about ? 

Mr. KiiuiVNE. Ye's. 

Ae tina Chairman WMaxs'roe'K. Now, it is admitted, then, that the waae of the 
men lu're has increased about 27 per cent since this system has gone into 
operatieai? 

Mr. Ktkkane. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weixstock. Are the working e'eaielit ieuis be'tter or weirse 
than they were before this .system w'ent into operation? 
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IVIr. KiHiiANE. Well, in point of longer iiours and more swing runs, I would 
say tliey wcre^worse. So far as the type of car is concerneil on whicli the em- 
ployees operate, it is a better car to operate. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Kiukane. And the fa(!t the wages have increased 27 per cent, why, does 
not s])eak mucli. They needed it. Tliey w(‘re very poorly paid here for a big 
city like this. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And the wages that they w'cre paid at the time 
that tin's system went into operation, then, was less tlian the wages paid in 
other cilu's? 

Mr. Kiim\NK. YT‘s; other big cities. 

Acting (Miainnan Wejnstoik. In other words, the Pldladelphia street-car 
men, conpiared with street-car men in otlier communities, were underpaid? 

Mr. KiKii\NE. Yt's ; that is the idea — at that tinu'. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. Wliat is tin* a\erag(‘ wage paid in other cities 
of this size, so far as you know? 

Mr. Ktukane. Well, (diicago was getting — wmll from 3 to 5 cents more an 
liour T iielieve, pretty near I'crlam, more tlian we were here at the time tlu' 
cooperative ])!an wais slarieil. iH'ti-oit was getting possibly 4 to 5 cents an 
hour more than w'e w'eri' here at tlu‘ time this plan was started. 

Acting Chairman Weinstoc k. Aia* you in a position to Curnish this commis- 
sion with the wage rates, the street-car conditicms in \anous eastmm cities in 
IPIO and 1014? 

JMr. Kikkane. No; only those that T w'ould get from tlu' international union. 

Ac'ting Chairman Weinstock. That w’ould be for 1010? 

Mr. Ktruane. Ves. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you furnish the commission with thost' 
reiiorts for the comparison? 

Mr. Kitwane. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, you say you know that there is dis- 
satisfaction among the Pluladelpliia street-car worki'rs in relation to this 
coopc'i’al ivc‘ plan? 

Mr. Kikuane. There' is. 

Acting Ciiainnan Weinstock. Hfov do yon know’ that? 

Mr Kikkane. l\Tiy thc'y come into our olhc*e and mc'cdings and complain 
about it. 

Ac rug Chairman Weinstock. ITow^ many specific com]>laints ha\c come to you 
direc.C ? 

Mr. Kikkane. Oh, no less than 300. 

Ac'ting (hiairman Weinstock, Three hnndrc'd? 

Mr. Kiku\ne. In the' short time 1 have' hc'en there. 

Ac'ting Chairman Weinstoc k. How^ many c'lnplojc'cs are tliere in tlie strc'et- 
car compaiiic's? 

Mr. Kikkvne. W'eil, I guc'ss — I slionhl judge there w’ould be about d.OOO. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Abc^ut C,(KH)? 

Mr. Kikkane. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That would be about 5 jn'r ec'iit then that have 
complaints? 

]Mr. Kikkvne. Yes. 

ACing Cliairman Weinstock. Would that indicate that 95 per c'eiit of tlieiii 
wei’C' satislied? 

Mr. KiraiANE. No; not every man that is dissalistied c*omi)lains. 

Ac-ting Chairman Weinstock. Put every man that does complain is <11^- 
satistied? 

Mr. Kikkane, That is the idea, the convc'rso. 

Acting Cliairman Weinsiock. Well nowg >ou liave heard Mr. Mitten exiilain 
that the ballots are scn'I’cT, and that the ciueslion ns to w'lietlic'r a man w’antc'd 
to continue with tliis system or go under unionism jaire and simple w’as siib- 
mlttc'd to the mc'ii and that more* than tw’o-tliirds voic'd in favor <»f tlu' c'on- 
tinuance of the prc'sent system. How do yon rc'c'onc'ile that with your point of 
view? 

Mr. Kikkane. Well, Mr. Mitten had access to the emiiloyees; he had his 
emissaric's out urging the coutinuauc-e of tlu* coopc'rative plan w^hile we w’c*re 
denied permission to advocate our policies among the men. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. Well, the men employed in the service are 
men of average Intelligence, are they not? 

Mr. Kikkane. Yes. 

38819"— S. Doc. 415, 04-1— vol 3 40 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. They have to be, in order to get the job? 

Mr. Kikkane. I could not say any different. 

Acting Ctiairman Weinstock. Well, now, if you and I were workers in the 
service of the company and Mr. INlitten came to you or to me and gave us his 
point of view, so long as we ha<l a secret ballot he could not control that, 
we might listen, might even nod our heads, but still vote as we pleased, could 
we not? 

Mr, Kirrane. Yes; you could. 

Acting Cliairmari WEiNsrocK. Would the secret ballot he an alisolutc protec- 
tion? 

Mr. Kirrane. These men are men overly suspicious, I suppose. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, supposing they are, if the ballot is 
secret, they have no means of knowing how you or T vole? 

Mr. Kirrane. They don't always believe it is secri't, n<» matti'r how secret it 
is; they are afraid to tak(‘ a chance. 

Acting Chairman Wkjns'kkk. Widl, Mr. Mitten evjilained that tliey had more 
recently introduced the voting machine. Now, do you know of any wuiy wdiereby 
the voting machines wall expose a man’s vote? 

Mr. Kirrane. T don’t know of any. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, Then does not the man have ahsolute jirotec- 
tion when he votes with the voting machine as to tlu‘ secrecy of his ballot? 

Mr. Kirrane. I think lu' does. 

Acting (’hairman Wetnstih’K. And if more than two-thiids want the system, 
is it not the duty of the minority there to concede or get out, so long as we 
liave governnamt by the majorit>? 

Mr. Kirrane. Yes; but I tliink the minority should hi* ri'iiresented at all 
times. 1 h('liev(‘ that they havt‘ got rights. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. WhMl, that may l>e; hut still if the comtiany is 
adopting tlie majority vot(‘, ])crmitting the majority vote to rule, it is doing 
nothing more and nothing 1('ss than y<*u and 1 are doing iiolitieally. Politieully 
the majority rule, and it is tlie result, ixniiaps not the best coneeivable plan, 
but the best possible plan, ns (hanoiistratiMl by extierienee, through hundri'ds of 
years of civilization. 'I’he grievances, then, as 1 understand it, against tliis 
system, are tlie split runs? 

Mr, Kirrane. Yes. 

Acting C/hairman Weinstock. And the fact that the unions do not control, 
and what other grievances? 

Mr. Kirrane. I did not make that a grievance, did I, that tlie unions do 
not control thorouglily? 

Acting ('liairmnn Weinstock. Perliaps not, luit 1 iiossibly got that idea 
from the fact tiuil you said that uikUt this s.NstiMii that you hclu'ved the men, 
if liiey remained in tlaur unions and did not hav(' lhi‘ coojKU’ative situation, 
could control the situation l)etter. Idd 1 understand >ou corri'ctly in that? 

Mr, Kirr\ne. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So T assume that in tlie absence of union 
control you would consider tliat a <lisadvantagc? 

Mr. Kirrane, Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Aro th(UT‘ any othi'i* griiwancos? 

Mr. Kirrane. I iiave imaitvoned tlie swing run and tin* seniority, are Ihe 
principal ones. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Those are Uie two principal ones? 

Mr, Kiruxne. Y<‘S. 

Commissioner Lennon. 1 want to a^k wui if tlii're is anyone iiere that can 
furnisii tlie commission with th(‘ data showing th(‘ straight runs and the swung 
runs in sevi'ral of the large cities of the count r:>* ? 1 don’t nuain to furnish It 

to-day, or even to-niorrow', but to furnish us witli tluit information, taking 
Chicago and St. Louis and Detroit and lAUilsville, tierhaps, and Atlanta and 
Boston, say, a dozen or such matter of the large clth*s of the country, and 
furnish it as to this city, so that the commission can eoniimre as to wiieth(*r 
tliere is a large difference as to this city and other cities wiiere similar con- 
ditions in some respects do not prevail, 

Mr. Kirrane. Yes. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstcx^k. TIk* meeting will now' stand adjourned until 
to-morrow morning at 10 o’liock. 

(Adjourned until June 24, 1014, at 10 a. m.) 
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PHILADET.PHIA, Pa., Jutic 2-!f, 101^ — 10 a. m. 
Present: Commissioner Weinstock, acting chairinnn; Commissioners O’Con- 
nell and Lennon. ^ ^ 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The commission will please be in order. Mr. 

Busiek, you may procecnl. 

Mr. Busiek. I wdll call Mr. .Tolin II. Collins. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN H. COLLINS. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Collins, at the outset I am going to request, because of 
the large space and the arrangement of the room, that you speak as loud 
as possible. Tln-re are ]>eople beinnd you and <‘V(‘ryone wants to hear. 

Por the purposes of tlie record, will you please state your name? 

Mr. CoLiuNS. John H. Collins. 

IMr. Buster. John H. Collins? 

Mr. CouLTNS. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. Wliat is your occupation, Mr. Collins? 

ISIr. CoiJ.TNS. I am president of the Carmen’s Association of America. 

Mr. Busier. That, I believe, is purely a local organization here in I hllmlel- 
phia existing amongst the employees of the Philadelphia Rapid iranslt o . 

Mr. (_^OLLiNS. Exactly. 

Mr. Busier. Wlien was that organized? 

Mr. Collins. In July, 1909. , 

Mr. Bttsiek. And what conditions gave rise to the organization of that asso- 

mTcoixins. Well, I will Klve ^•<>u the facts ns I understand them myself, 
belim a participant at tin* time. Tlie strike of took iduce and thoro wwe 

some ],40d men who renuiim'd loyal on thoir ears. In other word.s, 
to leave their cars; and after the strike, which lasted hut about a week, I pre- 
sume I think about a wee^v, things I, (‘came so intoh^rahle for those men who were 
on their cars, that is from the opposite direction, life was — it v\as miserable 

to live under the circumstances. nUmii- ui 

IMr. Busier. Now, Mr. Collins, do not veil yoiir language. You talk about in- 
tolernble conditions from the other side. Tell us what the conditions were and 

^ Mr. VioLLTNS. The conditions were simply these: The imm were antagonized, 
insulted, and abused both by acts and by words. 

Mr. Ih siEK. By whom? ,, , i r. 

Mr Collins. By men, I presume, at that lime that called themselves the 
Amalgamated Assiiciation, or those men who wimt out on strike. 

IMr. Busier. Yonr organization, then, was composed ol the men that >ou (.ill 
the loyal men? 

Mr. Collins. Yes, sir. 

I\lr. Busier. The men wlio remained on their cars? 

Mr. Collins. The men who remained on their cars. 

Mr Busier How many men were there, atiproximately ? 

Mr’ Collins. About 1,400, to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Busier. Aliout how many men w('re out on strike? . i r 

Mr. COTXINS. I shouPl .|u<lc« at that time we luul in tli<> neighborhood of 
6,000 employees, betwt'on 5,000 and 6,000. 

Mr. Buster. Between fi.OOO and 0,(MH)? 

Mr Collins. Yes, sir; that is, conductors and motormen. 

IMr. Busier. You formed a union with its primary purpose to protect your- 
selves against the men who were on strike? 

Mr. K™- employ any one to assist yon will, physical force? Or 

was it .lust for moral effect? , , . , 

Mr Collins. Just a moral affair, absolutely. 

Mr. Busier. Thereafter, after the strik(‘ was settled, did you still continue 

your organization? . 

Mr Collins. We still continued our organization, >es, sir. 

Mr' Busier. Were you a party to the arbitration agreement as an organi- 
zation? 

Mr. Collins. I was not. 

Mr. Busier, Was your organization a party? 

Mr. Collins. Our organization was not. 
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IlrsiKK. r)i<l your organization receive any assistance from the Phila- 
(ielpliia Rapid Transit Co.? 

Mr. Collins. We did not. 

Mr. lU'siEK. Finan<*ially or oliierwi.so? 

Mr. Collins. Our organization is self-supporting. 

Mr. P.rsiKK'. Was it at that time, at its inception, or lias it ever been since 
its incei)tion? 

Mr. Cor LINS. It has been. Our organization is self-supporting, and I hiive 
statistics to demonstrate the fact. 

]\lr. llrsiEK. Was atiy encourai’-(*nu'nt given \onr organization by tlie olhcers 
of the I’liiladelphia Rapid Transit? 

Mr. (Collins. Whicli? 

Mr. lU"sri:iv. Did tiie suggi'slion for >onr organization or any encouragement 
(‘ome from tlic ollicers of the Rliiladrdjihia Itapid Transit at tlie tinu‘ of the 
organization? 

Mr. Collins. So far as 1 know, and I tliink 1 am in a position to knowL there 
w’ore no suggestions to me. 1 assumed the responsilrility fi-om a personal stand* 
jioint. 

Mr. RrsiEK. Wen^ >ou what is known as lli(‘ organizer of that? 

Mr. Collins. I wais one of them. 

Mr. Rlsiek. One of them? 

Mr. (JoLLiNs. One of them. 

Mr. Rlsjek. Did any of your imanbers join in tlie strike of 1911? 

Mr. CoijjNs. Tiiey did not — not to my knowledge. 

l\lr. Rusiek. llow' many mmuixa-s has your organization now? 

Mr. ('"oLLiNS. Well, I havr* not brought tla* statistics with me, but if you 
would like it, I can supply >ou with complete statistics. 

Mr. Busier. I wash you w’ould sujiply us with statistical tables which you 
can send to tlie commission at >our earliest convenience. 

Mr. Coi.LiNs. 1 will be \eiy glad to do so. 

Mr. Busier. What wamld be your idea as to the present memliorship? 

]\Ir. Collins. 1 tliink I can safely say — if I hail know’ii that this question 
w’ould be asked this morning of me 1 would have Ikhui ]>r('pared ; as it is, I will 
make a statement of this character, and 1 am sure it will be within tla* radius 
of truth. 

Dur organization consists to-day of wdiat W'e term bona tide membei's. You 
see, we are, as you a^^kcd mi^ the question, a Ixaudicial organization, and, of 
course, you understand the natur<‘ of that remark. Our bona tide members 
to-day range from 1,LH)0 to 1 , 500 . 

]Mr. BrsiEK. Your benelicial organization is independent of that conduOi^d by 
the company? 

Mr. CoiijNs. Absoluti'ly. 

Mr. Busieic. Are your agents permitted to solicK numibership or to collect 
dues in the barns? 

Mr. Co^.Lr^s. They are not. 

Mr. BrsiErv, JIa\e any of your members evc'r berm guilty of an infraction 
of that rule of the comiiaiiA ? 

Mr, Collins. A'owg I must spiaik as T knowg of course. 

Mr, Bi SILK, O’hat is what we want. 

IMr. CoLi.iNS, 1 have ne\<n- known any of tlie iikmi Io violati' the rule, be ’aiise 
we make it our busiiu'ss to inform tlu'se men in regard to 1h(‘ rul(\s, and w^e 
impress Uiion (lami that one thought, that lliey must no( do it. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Ilow' does \our bcnetit fund comi»are with that maintained by 
the cooperative idan? 

]\tr. CoLi.iNs. 'W’ldl, our men ))av $1 to join, and tlu^v i»ay 50 cents a month; 
tind we i»ay our num .$5 a w’tx'k for 18 weeks in the year, and w'e give them a 
death rate of .$150. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Well, your dues are considerably higher and your benefits are 
considerably lower than tliosi' offered by the company. 

Mr, Colt. INS. Dh, lower; yes. 

Mr. Busier. What is the indiicmuent f(u* the nam to belong to your organi- 
zation? 

Mr. Collins. Well, these men have ludonged with us, as I have said, from the 
Inceiition, and the inducement is simply this: If tlu‘se men are connected with 
us, the .$5 they receive from us and tliat w'hlch tliey receive from the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Co. or from the Cooperative Relief Association is a 
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source of great benefit to them in the hours of sickness for them and for their 
families. 

Mr. Busier. It is merely an additional benefit, then? 

Mr. Collins. An additional benefit. 

Mr. Busiek. llow does yoni- membership regard the cooperative plan of the 
company? Is it satisfied with it in the main? 

Mr. (/OLLTNS. When the cooperative plan was presented, it was discussed 
thoroughly by our membership. In fact, every man employed by the company 
is infoniuHl as to the nature of its i)hin. After a careful study of it and the 
presentation of it carefully, why, our men imlorsed it unanimously. 

]Mr. Bustek. Indorsed it as a bo<ly? 

IMr. Collins. Indorsed it as a body. 

j\Tr. Busiek. What is your oi)lnion as to the valiK' of an organization amongst 
the emi)loyees as a necessity to conserving their int(‘rests with the company? 

INIr. (Gu lins. Well, I have always felt that when a body of men was orgaidzed 
along these lines, not only from the beneficial standpoint, it was essential to 
their well-being in almost any ami ev<'ry direction. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Do you believe that Ixdter results could be obtained or that the 
nu'ii could obtain more and bett(‘r results if tluM-e ^\as one strong organization? 

Mr. CoiJJNs. That I am not pn^pared to answer. 

IMr. Btlsiek, Are tlnaa' any conditions existing now under the cooperative plan 
that the men at large bidieve ought to \hi nmiedied? 

IMr. CoLiaNs. Widl, I have made it my business to inquire carefully among 
our own men and our own membership, and not ordy ha\e I subscribed to that 
alone, I have gone among mem <>f all classics and I lind the men as a ruh‘ accept 
the work of the cooperative — that is, the work iimh^r the cooperative committee? 
as being both luadthful ami helpful to all (’Oiicermal. And I would lilu' to say 
in connection with this that after close and carid’ul scrutiny of the work I am 
constrained to say, and \\ilh a conservative estimate, that there is at haist 85 
jier cent — I could go b(woml that and be within the radius of truth, but 85 per 
cent of the men are in hearty sympathy and accord with the cooperative work as 
being carried on at the present time. 

^Ir. Busiek. Are :^ou a member of the cooperative committee? 

IMr. Collins. I am not. 

Mr. Busiek. Have >ou been? 

IV^r. Collins. I have not. 

IVli Busiek. That is all. 

Con.inissioner O’Connei l. Were you ever a membiT of the Amalgamated 
Society? 

Mr. Collins. I was not. 

Chairman O’Connell. How long have you worked for the company? 

IMr. Collins. Well, let me say to you that I have been with tlui company 
almost half a century — tluit is, prior to tliis alTair. Almost sinci^ I went witli 
tlicin, and I have lieen coniu'cteil with the suh^iiliary roads jii.st loss tliari one 
year after I returned from the service of my eoiintry. 

Coinniissionor O’Connell. You say this organization of yours is a beneficial 
organization? 

Mr. Collins. Beneiicial ; yes, sir. 

Commissiomu’ O’Connell. Has it any otlier purpose? 

Mr. Collins. Wo hav(‘ no other juirpose — that is, only in so far as the other 
benefits may he derivisl hy tlie organization and to s<h‘ that business is eon- 
ductial so that it ^^ilI he agrmsahle to tlusn, of (Muirse. 

Conimissloniu’ O’Connell. You look aftiu’ th(‘ interests of your ineinliers in 
80 far as tlieir eniployiuerit with the company is concerned? 

IMr. CoLiiNS. The iium who are employed hy tin' company AVe liave no 
committee at all to re])r(‘sent us with tlie IMiiladeipliia l{ai>id Tiansit Co, AVe 
have no control over the eiiiployim'nt. 

Commissiomw 0’(’onnei.l. If any of your meiiihers are discharged for cause 
and the members thinks it is an unfair discharge, does your organization do 
any tiling in the matter? 

Mr. Cot, LINS. Our men are treated absolutely on the same principle as every 
man employed hy them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Supposing you were discharged now? 

IMr. Cot, LINS. If I was discharged? 

Commissioner O’Connell. For some reason or other. Would you take it to 
your organization? 
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Mr. Collins. I would not, for tho simplo reason that they could not discharf?6 
me. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Tlum, your orpinization has no other purpose than 
simply tiiat of payinii: sick bemdits and the death Ixmefil to the members? 

Mr. Collins, I want to make that plain to you. They have no — I have no 
conti'ol over them, neither do tluw over na*. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Who has no control over you? 

Mr. (JoLLiNS. Th(' company — tlie Philadelpliia Uaiud d’ransit Co, 

Commissioner 0 '(Conni:ll. Has no control over you? 

IVIr. Collins. No control oxvv me; no, sir. 

Commissioner O’tkiNNKLi,. Could not discliariie you? 

Mr. CoTJJNR. They could not discharj^e me, iKH'ause I am not workiii;j; on the 
cars at all. 

Ciommlssioner O’Connell. You are not workim; for the company now? 

Mr. (Collins. No. .sir: I am nr)t. 

CommissioTK'r 0 '(Connei i.. T misunderstood you. 1 thouj^lit you were now 
working for the <*ompany? 

Mr. (Collins. No. 

Commissioner O'Conneli.. Weil, are you eniplo>ed by this beneficial associa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Collins. I interest myself in their work 

(Commissioner 0’(Connm.l. Are you paid a salary by tliern'^ 

Mr. Collins. I am not. 

Commissioner (V(\»nnelj.. What are you employisl at now*^ 

Mr. CoT.LiNK. ]\I(‘? I would bk(‘ to state here tliat my conditions in life at the 
present time places me in a position so that I am not de]xuidenl on an.\l>ody. 

Commissioiu'r (f(CoNNELL. You (Ir.aw a p(“nsion from the Covernmenl ? 

Mr. CoT.T.TNS, I certainly do; yi's, sir. 

Commissioner ()’(Connell. How larfji* a iiension? 

Mr. (Collins. Whicli? 

(Vunmissioner ()’(’onnell. You don’t neixl to answiT that if you don’t want to. 

Mr. Collins. Well, now 

Commissioner ()’('onnell. You don’t m'Cfl to answi'r that if you don’t want to. 

Mr. CoLi INS. Well, T liave a sutlicitmcy coming to m<' direilly to kix'p m(‘ not 
only now but forever from being obliged to any body or iioilies of people to sus- 
tain or sujdiort me. 

(Commissioner O’ConnelL. How long since you have been employed by the 
company? 

Mr. (Collins. Which? 

Commissioner (Y(C()nnei.l. How long sinc(‘ you hav<' been (Muployi'd iiy the 
street car comiiany? 

]\Ir. (Collins. I liavt' not Ix'cn — my nanu' lias not ixMai on tlu‘ rolls since a short 
time after the induction of th(‘ ^^tot<'sl)UJ\^ -IMit b'li administration. 

(Commissioner O’fCoNNEia.. IIav(‘ you Ixm'ii cmidoyed with the company since 
the coofierative system has b(‘en in existence? 

I\Ir. (.’OLLiNS. At tlc‘ Ix'mninng 

Commissioner ()’(Connell. At the beginning? ' 

Mr. Collins. 1 can't remember tlu' dati' exactly. 

Commis^ionel• ()’(’onnell. And jou <lon't know very much about its real op- 
eration as an enifiloyee of tbe comiiany? 

Mr. Collins. Well, Avhile T— t might sav this, that liy careful inquiry through 
and by the men I have a fair umh'r'^tamling ol its oiierations. 

(Joinmissioner C’Connfi.l. Don’t \ou think that >our members could receive 
the same beneficial as^istaini' through the organization of the regular street cur 
men — the amalgamuteil society? 

Mr. (Collins. T N\ant to aiiswiT I do not. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Would not the same amount of sick benefits and 
death benefits be paid, and probaiily be more sure, through an organization of 
that kind? 

INIr. Collins. I do not think so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Why not? 

Mr. Collins. Well, we pay, as I have alreaily said, a sick benefit of $5 per 
week; we pay a death beiu'fit of $ir)0. AVe do this. These men become the 
beneficiaries of tins aftm* tliey have liccm associated with us for a period of 
three months. I have here in my hand 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). The Amalgamated Association pays 
as high as $800. 
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Mr. Collins. I know nothing about the Amalgamated Association. 

Commissioner O’Connkli.. But their otricer.s say they pay a death benefit of 
.$8dd, if your membership is sufficiently long. 

Mr. Collins. It would be useless for me to go into dis«'ussing that situation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you draw a pension from tlie street car com- 
pany? 

Mr. Collins. Sir? 

CommissioiiiT O’Connell. Do you draw a pension from the street car com- 
pany ? 

]\lr. Collins. I do not 

Comndssioner O’Connell. You do not? 

Mr. Collins. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you leave the company of your own accord? 

Mr. Collins. Of my own accord. 

Commissioiu^r Lennon. Has your organization any rule which forbids the 
members going on strike? 

Mr. Colt. INS. t would just like to quote from our by-laws. This will answer 
your question, I think. 

Commissioner T^innon. Yes. 

Mr. CoLi.iNs. “ Wis tlie United Carmen’si Association, wish to advance our in- 
terests as workingmen. Our purpose is to )romote good will l)Ctween employer 
and employee; to ])romote sociTd)ility ; to improve and educate ourselves ever 
more fully in the duties of good citizenship and to piuTorm those duties. Wo 
desire to protect ourselves against the evil machinations of all who would deny 
and take from us tiiose rights and privileges whl<*lT are assureii to us by the 
Constitution of tlie United States of America, which riglits are aiisolutely nc(‘cs- 
sary for tiie material, moral, and mental advancement and peace and happiness 
of ourselves and of our famili('s. While striving for our own advancement wo 
do not deny to others those rights and privileges wlilcli we cljiiin for oiirscdves. 
We stand for advancmm'nt and trm^ welfare of all good citizens, and ever hold 
out our aim und tendencies towarci trufli and righteousness. Wo are opposed 
to strikes or lioycotts, i)ut we do stiind for arhitralion.” 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, what you have read is not essentially different 
from tlie objects set forth in the constitution of tiu^ Amalgamated Society or of 
tlie typographical union or of the tailors’ organizalion or of the hod carriers. 
Thev all set forth Just practically \\hat you set forth tluM'e, and that does not — 
tlier-* Is notiiing there that pn'veiits your organization taking part in the strike. 

Mr. Collins. The organization declares here that tliey are unalterably oji- 
posed to strikes. 

Commissiomu’ Lennon. It does say tliat? 

]\Ir. Collins. Y(‘s. 

Commissioner TvEnnon. I thought you added that afterwards? 

Mr. Collins. No; it says tliat. Tliey are opposed to strikes and boycotts, 
hut they do favor aiiutratiou. 

ComniissioiKa* Lennon. Did you favor the strike of 1801 to ISd.') to remove 
chattel slavery from this Nation? 

IMr. Collins. W('11, now, the only way T can demonsirah' tliat, present 
that question or answm* tliat question is by saying tiiat in ISGI I was a lioy 
17 years of age and I tendereil my services to the Oovermiieiit of the United 
States for the supjiort and maintenance (►f the cause. Now, 1 think that will 
answer your question. Don’t you think so? 

Commissioner laiNNON. My futlier wore one of tliose Imttons until he di('(i, 
and he was on strike and recognized it as iieing on strike. 

Mr. Collins. Yes. Well, I Just want to answer in regards to that, I am 
glad that your father was; but I was one of the longest term men in the 
service. I entered the Army in 1801 at the age of 17, and I reenlisted in 
the field for the second term and was mustenal out of the service after the 
expiration of the war on the 29th day of January, 18GG. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you or do you not iieru've that cooperation is 
or Is not necessary among the employees of a corporation or a firm for the 
securement of better conditions? 

Mr. Collins. Well, T would Just answer that in this way; I believe under 
the present system of the cooperative system tliere is hearty cooperation, and 
1 believe it is ilemonstraled without the possibility or perad venture of a doubt 
a great blessing and help to all of the car men and their families. I will go 
even beyond the men themselves. Those having families, it is a blessing to 
them, and has been a great help to them. 
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Commissioner Lknnon. Well, you indiente in what you previously stated 
that at least 85 per cent of the members are cooperating under this plan? 

Mr. ('oLLiNS. I do. 

Commissioner Lennon. And wo were told by the j^eneral manafxer of the 
company yesterday that in the first instance there was an opportunity for 
tlie men to have come into tliis cooiierative scheme throu^di thi'ir organization, 
and, as T ri'inember his statement that prixile^v is still epem to llumi ; and 
that would naturally mean — now' this is my conclusion — that would naturally 
nu'an that if the nien at any tinu‘ vote to do business as a union or as an 
organization, that Tlu' larj^i'st or.aanization would be the one they would do 
busiiu'ss with, and all the employees w'ould have to ko into that organization 
in onli'r to coopiu-ati'. 

INIr. ('oLETNs. They ha\e had and do ha\e opportunitii's offered to them by 
votin^r. They ha\e it annually, on conditions that then' are so many sub- 
scribed, and in tin* evi'iit of the failure, wdiy, it Koes on as it now' is. 

(\)mniissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Afr. Collins. Last \ear on that \ote there wais, I think, some' four thousand 
and some odd hundreds, 1 havim't the exact timires, voted in the allirma- 
ti\e snsiaininj,' the cooneratni' w'oi k, and tlu'n' was .some two thousand, I think 
some tw'o thousand and a few himdred.s, I don’t know' the exact tm'ures now, 
in the opposite direCion. Cons('(|uent ly I think that I am justdied in making 
the answ’er that it is agreeable to the men and they feel the benefits of it. 

(^)mmissione^ Lennon. Supposing at tin' lu'xt voU* ilu' employiH's voted to do 
business with the company uinUu- this system ns an organization, w'ould you 
and the nu'mbers of your organr/.at ion In' willing to beconu' members of the 
organization that they were to do business with? 

yir. (’oLJ.iNS, W(‘ll, that is a question I w'ould not like to answer, because I 
can not speak for others. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Well, you can spcNik for yoursi'lf? 

Mr. (k)LLiNs. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Would you tak«' part in such an organization? 

Mr. (’oleins I don’t know' that 1 should, individually. I w'ould hove to first 
consider the conditions, etc., undi'r wdfn'h it happmied. 

Commissioni'i* Lennon. Do >ou believi' that the organization of labor has 
been a benefit to the wau'king class of this country? 

Mr. CojuTNS. Now', T want to be ilin'ct and, at the same time, to be under- 
stood. 1 am in sympathy with organized labor, as T lind it in many hranclw's in 
the country. 8(>nie I am not. I think tlu'.v are — on the jirinciph'S that our 
railroad men — tirenu'n and ('ngini'i'rs—ari' orgam/i'd, I think' it is a groat lu'netit 
to tlK'iu; T think it is a soun'o of great lu'lp to them; and I Ix'liiwe it is to the 
advantage' of iium if their organization is conductc'd on consm'vat ive ]>rinciples 
and plans, as their men conduct them, so that they are abh^ to goM'rn and 
control tlu'ir own organization. 

Commissioiau' Lennon. An' you familiar with tlu' history of tlu' old footboard 
organization and tiu‘ locomotive oiiirnu'i'rs in tiu'ir early career? 

Mr. Coia INS. I have no knowh'dge of stud\ing it up. No: T ha\e not. 

CommissioiK'r Lennon. It would be intma'st ing if you w'ould study it, very. 

IMr. Com rxs. Y<*s, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You would tind they had to go through all the vicissi- 
tudes and all the ('nu'rgencic'S and changes that tlu* newi'r organizations are 
going through, evi'iw one of tlH*m. 

Mdiat is tlu* comiiosilion of tlu* emphni'i's lu'ia* in this city as to nationality? 

IVIr. Collins. AVhy, they are mixed, as yi)U hnd them almost an^when*, I pre- 
sume. Then* an* re[)resentati\ I'S lu're ol almost all nationalities employed on 
our cars. There is not, to my knowledgi*, any iliscrimination. 

(N)inmissioiu'r Lennon. An* the majnnty of them American born, Mr. Collins? 

Mr. Collins. T think they an*; >es, sir. 

Commissioiu'r T>ennon. You think they an'? 

Mr. Collins. ]fv far, T think so; bv far. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do many of the street car employee's here owm their 
own homi's? 

Mr. Collins. Quite a large number of them; quite a large number of them. 

Commissioner Lennon, They do own their own homes? 

Mr. Collins, Dwni their owm home's; yes, sir. 

(’ommissioner liENNeiN. That is all. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstoc k. If a committee of cai’nu'n from some other city 
were to call upon you and explain that their company had offered to Introduce 
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the Philadelphia cooi)erati\e scheme, and they hud come to yon for advice, what 
advice would you give them? 

Mr. Coi-i-iNs. I don’t quite comprehend you. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Suppose a committee of carmen, say, from the 
city of Boston, should call on you to-day and Sii^' to you, “Mr. Collins, our 
company in Boston has offered to adopt the Philad(‘l])hia copcriitlve plan in 
dealing ^^ith its strcnH car workers. You are familial- witli the Philad(‘lphia 
schmne and \\e ha\e confidence in >our judgment, and we ^\ant your advice. 
Shall wc‘ go into it?” What would \ou say? 

Mr. Coiaaxs. I would mlviso th(>m to acccqit it 

Acting Chairman Wioinstock. You would advise tlumi to acccq)! it? 

Mr. ConniNS. I would. 

Acting Chairman 'Wi'instock. Now, Avhat reasons would \ on give tlaan for 
advising them to acc-eiit it? 

Mr. CoLUNs. I would give them the same reasons I hav(‘ had demonstrated 
hc're. 1 have .scmui the gnait advantage.s which havi* accruc'd to the men 
through and by the coo])eralive Avork. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstck'K. Name the advantages. 

Mr. CofjaNS, \\ hy, thesi' men have ]a*ovisions, wonderful provisions, made 
for them through and by that to-day Thc'y rcs-c'ive .$1 a day under the ('ooi>er- 
ative Avork for IdO days in the year, and $1o0 dcailh rate. Then they have 
thcar coopca’ative store, in which tlu'y reccMvc* a large' discount for all their 
buying and imrchasing ])rices, clothing and food for their families, and evi'-ry- 
thing pertaining to their health, happiness, and comfort at home. And I shouhl 
think things of that character Avould appeal to any man Avho really loves his 
lioiiK* and lovc's his family. 

Aiding Chairman 'Wkinstock Any otlu'r advantage's? 

i\Tr. Collins. 'Wc'll, there' Is this advantagi', too. 1 believe that thi' mcm are 
more secure. The men ari' mrnle to fi'i'l now. to-day, not as it Avas in my early 
days and through many of my days Avhih' I worki'd on tin' c-ars. I have very 
lilile sympathy for that thing tlial \\(‘ call a job — soiiK'tliing that is transient ; 
hut under the coopi'rntive A\ork ns it is hi'iiig condnctinl to-day there is an In- 
centive for the men to do their <ln(y, and there is not oiu'-sixtc'enth jiart of the 
dangi'f of tlu'se men getting into trouble, from tin' fact that these nu'n hav(' 
iK'C'ii instructed and inculcated into 11i(‘ir minds the work of tills great organi- 
zation, and the coopcratiM' work through ami hy fli«' eooiierative eommittee, and 
tlie bcoks Avhicli tlu'.v ns-eiAe from tinu' to tnm'. 

Kvi'i \ man has tlu' )>nvih'ge of pc'riming it cari'fullv. Avithout molestation or 
interft'rcnce, and digc'-.ting the whoh' Avork. And that is one of my strong and 
gri'at reasmis for it. I hclii'Ao it Is helpful. 

Acting Chairman AVkinstock. Sup])os<', Mr. Collins, this imaginary com- 
mittee I am talking ot should say to you 

Air. CoLijNs ( iiil('iTUi>ting). Yi's. 

Acting (Miairmnn Wkiss'iock (continuing). “ "Wc Iuiat' a closed shop on our 
ro;id. lAm-y man is a union man. W'e ari' in a vi'ry strong position. We liesi- 
tiite to acc('i)1 tli(' coopi'i ativi' hh'a. hecansi' Ave think that, as a iiowi'rful union, 
Ave can secure bctti'r wagi's, Ix'lter Avorkiiig conditions, and hi'tter hours than Av<i 
coidd under the eooix'i'at ia i' idea.” 

W'hat Avould he ><nir ansAver to tliat? 

Mr. CorjUNS. Aiy ans\\(‘r to tliat \Aoiild Ix' : “ Abai will hav(' to choose hetAveen 
tls' tAAO for yourself.” 1 would leavi' thal t<» their Ix'lli'i- judgnu'nt. To thosi' 
Avho (‘oni(' to ni('. 1 Avould not Avant to in](‘ct myself into something that Avas 
fori'icn to my own is'i-sonal inti'n'sts. 

iXeting Chairman Wlinstock. AVi-ll, from your <-\perienc<' and ol)ser\mtion in 
a long career, under ANlin-h of tla- Iavo cmidilions do \ou think that ,\ou, as a 
AAage earner, could get l)(‘tt<‘r results— -under the comlition of a pow'crfiil union, 
strongly organized, acting as one man. or nmU'r tlu' cooperatiA’e conditions pre- 
vailing in Idiiladelphia ? 

Air. CoiLiNs, ANA'll, I Ix'liew' thal under the •■oiidltions that prevail in Phila- 
delphia the individual man ami the men eolUsHivi'l.A , as a body, get the results — • 
that the resulls of the work are as great or greatm- than they Avould get in the 
organization. 

Acting Chairman AY linstock. So your o])inion is that the wi'lfare of the im'ii 
is hotter protected iindi'r tlu' eooperati\e jilaii than it Avould lx' under tlu' plan 
of a poAverfnlly organized union? 

Mr. CoKKTNS. I believe they are protecti'd in this instance, and that then' are 
greater advantages to accrue to them us individual men and as a collective 
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body than tliorn could be in that direction; but I am speakinj; of railroad men; 
I am not s])eakin;^ of others, ])ecause my surroundini^s and views are not gained 
from otluM' organizations. I am speaking about railroad men. I know nothing 
about otluM’s. 

Acting (Jliairman VVeinstock. That is all, IMr. Collins. Thank you very much. 

(Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ROBERT M. KERNAGHAN. 

Mr. Busikk. Give us your name, please? 

Mr. KkrnagttaiN. Kobert M. Ivernaghaii. 

IMr. Busiek. \\diat is a our ]U‘es(ait (K-eupatitUi? 

Mr. Kkrn\(,iiaa. I'art of tli(‘ time I work on the car, and part of the time I 
am employed by the Plain Beahu-, a local papiu* in Philadelphia. 

Mr. I’usiKK. How long have you worked for the Philadelphia Bapid Tran- 
sit Co.? 

IMr. Keknagiivn. You mean for the last enlistment, or all the way through? 

J\ir. Bcsiek, J Jiu'ati altogiUher. 

Mr. Kernaohan. About IliA years, I should judge. 

I\rr. BrsiKK. What is the ('xlimt of your aequaiiUanceshii) with the eniployet*s 
of the company? 

Mr. Kkrnaoiian. I think I know them pretty thoroughly. 

I\lr. Brsii K. And wiu-e .\ou e\(‘r a UKunla'i*, or are you a member of any labor 
organizat ion? 

Mr. Kkrmaohan. Not at the present time; no, sir. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Wiaa* \ou merV 

iMr. Kernaohan. Yes, sir, 

IMr. BrsiEK. Bdiat oi-ganizat ion? 

Mr. Kernaohan. Amalgamatisl Association of Street and Electric Tlailway 
Employee's. Oli, I lane been a m(‘mb(‘r of other oi’ganizations in yi'ars goiU‘ by, 
but I have elrifted away from that particular cralt, you know, and of course 
got out of the union. 

IMr. BrsiEK. \\’lu'n did \ou sever your coniuH'tion with tlie Amalgamated 
Association of Stri'et and I'lh'ctric llailway Eiujiloye'es? 

Mr. Kernaihian. Twenty-third day of r>(*cember, 1911. 

Mr. lii'MEK. Were' >ou in the strikes ed’ 1919 and 1911? 

Mr. Keicnaohan. No; there wasn’t any strike of 1911, IMr. Busiek ; strike 
of 1910. 

Mr. Busiek. Strike of 1910? 

Mr. Kernaohan. There was a strike in ISt).^), 1909, and 1010. I was in all 
of those strikes. 

Mr. Busiek. Ihd yon go out on all of those strikes? 

Mr. Kernaohan. YTes, sir. 

Mr. BT^s!KK. ^Ehe cooperative plan, I understand, was juit into effect in April, 
1911, I believe. Is that correct? 

I\lr. Kkuwgiian. Well, I am not just sure as to the exact date. 

Ml’. Busiek. thin you gni' us any idea of the conditions existing on the street 
railway lim's now, as compannl with those existing iirior to the strikes, as to 
wages, welfare, and so on? 

Mr. Ki:kn\(;han. Oh. the conditions, generally spi'aking, are much better, yes. 

IMr. Busiek. Do >ou attribiiii' that to tlu' cooperati\e agri'eimmt and tlie 
workings of it? 

IMr. Kernaohan. Now, in order to understand that thoroughly, it seems to me 
that we ouglit to go into what the conditions \\<‘re prior to the strikes — what 
led lip to tliem, and all that. 

Mr. Busiek. AVell. please make a statonund? 

Mr. Kernnohan. That will take some time. 

Mr. Busiek. \M*11. as hrully as ,\ou can. 

Mr. Kernaohan. The i-onditions, up to tlie strike of 1910, w^ere intolerable; 
they weri' abomiiuibh'. ddiere is no question or doulit about that. I would 
bo only making a fool of myself if I attempted to make any otlier kind of a 
statement. , , „ 

IMr. Busiek. That seems to lie eoiu'iniled iiy both the company and by all 

the men ,, 

Mr. Kernaohan (interrupting). Why, I wmn t answ’er for the company, Mr. 

Busiek ; 1 just answ'er for myself. 
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]Vtr. Busier. I say, that the conditions were iutolerahle seems to be concedtHi, 

Now, what was the strike for in 1910? What specific things did the men 
want? 

Mr. Keunagiian. Well, I think tiiey wanted better conditions, generally, 
more wages — and I don’t just remember whether there was a contention as to 
the hours, but I think there was. 

Mr. Busier. Did they get more wages? 

Mr. Kernaghan. 1910? 

Mr. Busier. Since the (‘ooperative plan has been put into effect? 

Mr. Kernaghan. Yes; the wages have been advanced in less than two years 
7 cents an hour — that is, the maximum rate. 

^Ir. Busier. How about hours? 

Mr. Kernaghan. Just what ^lo you mean by that, Mr. Busiek? 

Mr. Buster. Well, the liours that the men work. You s.ay there was some dis- 
satisfaction about hours. Has the company eliminated this dissatisfaction 
under the cooperalivi' agreement? 

Mr. Kernaghan. They eliminated the dissatisfaction as far as the wages w^ere 
concerned. 1 don’t know how many are dissatisfied with the present hours of 
labor; but you must remember, Mr. Busiek, that in working this out along eco- 
nomic lines it w'as necessary — this is my viewv of it, >ou see — you understand- — I 
don’t claim that I am absolutely right, Imt this is Just my view. It wjis neces- 
sary to cut up the schedules in order to get the most out of it, you understand, 
to reduce the exiien^i's, and the conseiiuence would be that under the 22 per cent 
plan there would be more money to be dividtHl among the men. 

Now, then, you will understand that if we had the runs that proiiably most of 
us would lik(^ to have, you know' — straight runs, and all tliat sort of thing — a 
change in the schedule would mean that there would be more runs, and that 
A\oul(l UK'un more men, and, of course, more imai nH‘ans le.ss money for each 
individual man, taking it out of tiie 22 iier cent fund. You understand, tlie less 
iiKMi tliere are the more money tliere is for tlie men. Tliat is my idea of how the 
thing was worked out. However, that is just my opinion. 

Mr. Busier. Has the new scliedule resulted, or tlie new' plan resulted in the 
decrease in tlie numlier of men? 

Mr. Kernaghan. Y(‘s, sir; I think it has. 

Mr. Busier. Have any of the old men lost positions by reason thereof, or is 
it a case of Just failing to employ more new men? 

Mr. 'vEUNAGiiAN. I tliink it was partly due to fliat, and tiien I suppose, too, 
that tilt ! <■ were men wlio resigned and those wiio w'ere discliarged made up. I 
don’t know of anybody wdio really lost out througli the cliange of tlie schedule. 
I can not think of any just now. 

Mr. Busier. Hav(‘ tlie na'ii giuierally been in favor of this readjuslment— that 
is, putting on more blggia* cars — as Mr. Mitten testified, speeding up the cars 
so as to require less cars to ojierate, and changing the schedules? Have the men 
been m favor of that in the main? 

Mr. Kernaghan. You w'ant mo to answ'er that as expressing the sentiment of 
the men on the system? 

Mr. Busier. That is what I w'ant; yes, sir; ns gathered i>y you. 

Mr. Kernaghan. I can only answer that in tliis waiy, Mr. Busiek, that tlie 
men voted for a continuance of the cooperative plan. 

Mr. Busier. W'as that a voluntary action on their part, or have you any 
reason to think that they w'ero siilTering from Intimidation — fear of their jobs? 

Mr. Kernaghan. I can not answ'er tor the whole system, but on the Northeast 
it is my judgment that tliey w'ere not 

^Ir. Busier. That tlu'y were not? 

Mr. Kernaghan. Not tliat I know of. 

^Ir. Busier. Well, what I am trying to get at is, was there any general charge 
made, or, in the dlscus.sions of the men amongst themselves, with w’honi you said 
you are well acquainted 

Mr. Kernaghan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. WTis there any ciirr(‘nt talk that amounted to much that the men 
were afraid that if they did not vote for the cooperative system as proposed by 
the company that they might be discharged or lose their positions? 

Mr. Kernaghan. Well, there were some w’ho did say that, and some who 
thouglii that ; hut I don’t see how that could be discovered under tlie systmu of 
balloting here if they had. The commission knows that. It would be foolish 
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for me to attempt to answer that in any otlier way. You spoke of the speed- 
ing; up? 

Ml-. P.TTSiEK. Yes. 

Mr. Keknaohan. What was it you wanted to know about it? 

IVIr. Busier. That lias lieen om' of the chkT factors, has it not, in p:ettin^^ a 
fewer numlier of men to do a greater amount of work, so that this 22 per cent 
Avould spread among fewer men? 

Mr. Keunagran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Wind is the attitude of the men generally toward decreasing the 
speed of the cars and the employment of more men? Do you think that the men 
at lai'ge would favor that, or go hack to the old schedules? 

Mr. Kkiina{;tian. I would not want to misrepresent the tacts, Mr. Busiek, and 
I just give >ou my opinion of what T have obsiu’ved. Tl sihuiis to me, offhand, 
that about 25 ]»er cent of the nuMi com{)iain about tlu* siXH'd-up system. 

Now, when you want to know just what is what and you are watching the 
thing iiretty closely, of course you want to look at the other side of it. In look- 
ing it over I concluded that about 25 per cent of the nuai obji'cted to the fast 
tiiiK', ^\hlle, on the other hand, there was at least an equal number who, in spite 
of the fast time, were continuously running ahead of time and are being repri- 
manded or called down, as the saying is, for exceeding even that speed limit, 
and the remaining 50 pm- cent I don’t think jire saying anything about it. ^J'liat 
is my observation. 

Mr. Busier. Do you bdii've that th(T(‘ is actual cooiieration bid ween the mim 
and the company? That is, do you think that the beneticlal results attained are 
duo to the efforts of the iiu'n because of their good will toward the company, 
or is it the result of better management, better routing, and increasing the size 
of the cars? 

Mr. KEUN.^oTT\N. Well 

.Mr, Busier, Mdiat I want to get at is: Is there really the spirit of cordiality 
between the men ami tlu^ company that is hoped for under this agreement? 

Mr. Keknaoiivn. All things considered, there do('s not seem to be so much 
dissension. I could only answer it by again referring you to the vote that the 
men took. Tliat exim^ssed the sentiment of the men, it seems to me. It would 
be foolish for me to say anything elsix The ligiiri^s are there. 

Mr. Busier. Is the vol<‘ truly reiiri-sentative of their views? 

Mr. Ketunaghan. I can not say to tlic contrary; no, sir. 

Mr. Busier, is tlu're any criticism by th(‘ men of the cooperative commit tei' 
as being owned or controlled by the conqiany? 

Mr. Keunaghan. Oh, you do hear expressions along that line; yes. 

Mr. Busier. M'hat is >our b<‘st julgment as to the ri'al prevailing seiitinumt 
among the majority of the people? 

Mr. Keunagiian. The bi'st T can do, Mr. Busiek, is to riTer you again to the 
vote of the men as to the selection of their reiiresentatives on the cooperative 
committee. U’Inat is only fair. 'The liguri's S{)eak for themselves, and it would 
be foolish for me to attempt any other explanation. 

Mr. Busier. Doi's the cooperaiivi* committee have any hand in the settle- 
ment or in tlie matt(*r of di^^cliarges of miai? 

^Ir. Keunagiian. I couldn’t answer that satisfactorily, because I am not a 
member of that committee. 

Mr. lUxsiEK. Dave you evi'r bci'ii? 

Mr. Keunagitw. Yes, sir; I was for about three months; but at that time, 
you see — in order to undi-rstand just wliat is wliat, th(' coo])erative plan was 
absolutely new. They h.-id not sidlliMl down to a working basis, and I don’t 
think it would be w'ell to go into just w'liat ha])pened at that time, because 
you would not be able to arrive at a result that would be satisfactory to either 
side. 

Mr. Busier. Do you believe that thi' interesis of the men could be better 
served by a strong organization dealing with the company than with the men 
dealing wuth tlie company individually, as at present? 

Mr. Keunaguan. AVell, now, your pri'judlces or your emthusiasm might have 
something to do wdtli an answer to a question like that. I have always been 
in favor of the union organization, and was a member of such up until the time 
we were suspmided from the Amalgamated Association, and, if you will pardon 
the conceit on my part, it seiatis to me I worked as hard, if not harder than, 
any other man f know of for the siicce.ss of that organization. Our efforts 
wi're not altogether successful. There was misunderstandings in the various 
committees. It seems to me — I would not want to do anybody injustice; I 
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would be sorry if thjit was the result of my answer — but it seems to me that 
!f the men were as mueh interested in the welfare of their brothers — that is, 
the* officials — as tho^y should have been the organization — the labor organiza- 
tion — would have been one f^rand affair; but they were not. And while it 
rather hurts me to say it, it seems to me we have Kctten alonj^ better under 
this new arrangement than we di<l under the old. I don't want to be unfair 
to anybody, but that is my individual opinion. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you suppose there are personalities that caused 
that or stand in the road of the amalgamation of the street-car peoi>le here — 
persons, individuals, T)ersonalities, prejudices? 

IMr. KERNAciiiAN. ]Mr. O’Connell, there was much jealousy, I.el, me call your 
attention to something. Maybe it is a little out of order, but let me explain 
myself in this way — may 1 have the time to do that? 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. Have you something printed there? 

Mr. Keiinaghan. No, sir; this is just th(‘ names of the commission and the 
names of those who have testdied here on the cooperative plan. 

Now, we have Mr. Mittcai, Mr. Tulley, Mr. Kirrane, Collins, Hughes, myself, 
Keeves, and Fitzgerald. It lias been a noti<*eahle fact with me tliat the man 
who loses his job or his salary loses his enthusiasm with it. I’he point I want 
to make is this; TIu' l(‘llow is very enthusiastic along any line he is employed in 
as long as 1 k‘ is paid for it. I don’t know what the salary of Mr. Mitten is, or 
what the salary of Mr. 'rulley is; I ean imagine what Mr. Kirrane’s salary is; 
but the fact is Tulley and \iitten are wairking for the Rapid Transit Co. and 
Kirrane is representing the Amalgamated Association, and he is yiaid as their 
secri'tary and treasurer, or secretary, anyway. Air. Collins says ho is not paid, 
hut he is a reju'estaitative of the Keystone Union. Mr. Hughi'S is a man I have 
Ikhui associat'd w ith ter a long while, and to the best of my knowledge and 
belief the only itayment that Hughes gets is wdiat lie earns on the cars. 

Air, Reeves — slapping my own name. 

Commissioner O’Connell. AVhat about your own self — are you bashful about 
yourself? 

Afr. Keknaghan. No, sir. I will iinng that in. Don’t WM)rry ; I will get there. 

R('('ves and Fitzgerald represent the Amalgamat('d Association of Street and 
Eh'ctric Railway Fmiiloyi'es of America. Ail those men are paid a salary to 
repi’osent their various organizations or associations, whicliever it may he, 
exceiit tiiat om' man — Hughes. Now% if a man is ])aid $0 a day for doing some- 
lliiTG and lie doi'S not <!o it, there is sometliing wrong w'ith that fellow. He is 
rimoLiag on the Job, and lu' is very apt to he more enthusiastic and more inter- 
ested along his partiiailar lino if he is getting $9 a day than he wmiild he if he 
w'as an ordinary observer and is not getting anything out of it. That is the 
position I am in Ikto to-day. 

1 am not connected with any of tho.se organizations; I am not being paid by 
the Amalgamated, Keystone, or the Ra])id Transit Co.; so you see my perspec- 
tive of things 5111(1 my viewpoint of tilings should difb'r from those wiio are 
es])ecia1ly interested or enthusiastic becsuisi* of llu‘ salaries of tlie positions. 

Commissioner O’Connki l. You are not dln'ctly intiua'sted in the subject at all 
as employee of th(' stiavt cur comiainy or im'mhcr of the organization? 

Air. Keknaghan. Only as an employee. 

Commissioner O’Connelt. How’ are yon employed by the company? 

Air. Keknaghan, I am a conductor. 

CommissioiH'r O’Connell. You say you work part of the time? 

Air. Kkrnagttan. Yes, sir. 1 took advantage of a simiority rule they have 
that entitles a man to pick anything less than wiiut his seniority calls for. 
That W'as 5 i little misunderstood at the time I took advantage of tlial.orat least 
asked for that privilege, but there is no way of getting awaiy from the rules; 
they are thc're ; so my si'U'ction wais ji tripper that works 3 hours in the morning 
arui 1 hour and 50 niinntc's at night. 

Commissioner O’CkiNNELL. And as sncli w’orkman you prefer tlie pn^sent situ- 
ation of affairs to the orgiinization of all emplo\(‘es into one orgsinization? 

Air. Keknaghan. If wo had an organization of emifiinaos otfuored by strictly 
honest men, why, I am sure tlmt I would ix' in favor of an organization of 
workingmen, be('ause I am one mysidf ; 1ml if they are not to be strictly iionest, 
if they are not to represent tlie men wliom tli(\v claim to represent— the men 
who pay them their salary; if we are to st'hs't tlu^ h's.siu’ of twa^ evils, clioose b<'- 
twoen those things that tire to l>e of most advantage to us and otherwdse, that 
Is a different proposition. 
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Commissioner CConneix. In your standard of honesty, what do yon refer to? 
Ifow are we to jud{j:e? 

Mr. Keknaohan. Well, in this country of ours we nre ^^uided hy the majority. 
Tlie majority has said that the cooperative plan is to be continued. In otlier 
words, it is preferable to the old or^^anizalion. Tliat lias been brought about 
throiigii (liss(!nsion in tlKor own organization. There is a w'hole lot of things 
that could be said on that that T waiiild rather not bring out, Mr. O’Connell. It 
l,s not going to do sonieliody any good. I don’t w\ant to injure anybody. 

Commissioner 0’(’onm-:i.l. I am not here (o enter into ])(M-sonalities of the 
proposition at all, but I would like 1o get your idea of the standard of honesty 
so far as an otiici'r or an (executive of the men is concerneil. 

Mr. KKiiNAGiiAN. My inti'resi is with the man wdio is comiK'lied to wairk for bis 
living. And 1 would like to have that man get a sipiare deal. It does not 
mattiu’ to me wdio lu^ gets it from as long as he gids it, and 1 would be inclined to 
sipiport any proposition that would give that man a square deal. If the unions 
W'ori’t give us a s(piar(‘ deal, for hea\«'n’s sak(‘ what are we going to do next? 

Commissioner O’Conxku.. I don't quite catch your meaning, or you don’t 
catch mine. 

]\[r. ICEKNAG}IA^. ]Mayb(' it is a case of horse and horse; I don’t know. 

Commissioner O’Con.nkll. 'that is all. 

Commissioner I.KxXno.x. Let me s(m‘ if I can get it. 

Mr. KnKN.xoi[.\N. All right. Mr. Lennon. 

Commissioner Lennox. Jio you iia'an that, in view’ of the fact there has been 
cast by tlu* men who are w’orking on the street car systian of Philadeliihia, of the 
vote tiiat has iieen cast that it beconu's the duty of the otiicio'S of the union to 
cooperate with that x’ote and try to make that as effective for the benefit of the 
workingmen as possibh'? 

Mr. Keknaghan. Not th(‘ ofllci'rs of the union. I don’t mean to say that at 
all, iK'cause they are a distinct body and repri'simt themselves. Put you must 
uiidi'rstand, Mr. Lennon, as you surely do, that the men are not members of 
this union. 

(Commissioner Lennon. I understand that. 

Mr. Kernaghan. They are wairking as Individuals, you know. 

Commissioru'r TxEnnon. Yes; T understand that. 

Afr. Kernaghan. And they an‘ voting as individuals. 

Commissioner I^ennon. Yes. 

]\rr. Kernaghan. Ami they have voted as a maiority; I can’t say anything 
against those figuri^s. The tigures speak for themsidves, and I am safe in say- 
ing that they are correct. 

(.Commissioner TxKnnon. That is all. I don’t cai'(‘ to ask anything further 

Mr. Kernaghan. Maybe J don't make mysi'lf chair You are privileged to 
ask any question. 

Commissioner T.ennon. T cjm not quite catch w'liat you mean by saying 
that the otlicers do not properly represent the majimity, or not biMiig honest 
wdth the union. I had an idea that wdiat you im'ant w’as that tlie Individuals 
working on the rnihoad hm’o, Inning voted to accept tliis plan 

I\rr. Ki KxNaghan. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Lfnnon. d’hen in your view it bi'came tlie duty of the officers 
to cooperate wdth tlie imlividual members in wmrking the plan out to tlie best 
possibli' fruition for tbi' mmubrn's? 

Mr. Kernaghan. Clliceis of the union? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Afr. Kernaghan. No. I don’t sex' that the union officers should interest 
themselves in that. They ai’e interested in their own organization, or should 
be. S('e? 

Commissioner T^ennon. Y(‘S. 

Mr. Kernaghan. I am speaking for myself. If I am to be guided liy the 
majority, you have the tigures. Yon know I am not an offi(*er of the union. 

(Coinmi'^sioner IxEnnon. I understand. 

Acting fMiairman Wetnstoc’k. IMr. Kernaghan, as T understand the aims and 
objects of organizeil labor, among other things, are these: 

First, to protect the wau’kers against unfair employers? 

Mr. Kernvgiian. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cliaii'inan AVeinstock. Secondly, to secure for the workers the high- 
est wage, the best w'orking conditions, and the shortest hours? 

Mr. Kernaghan. Yes, sir. 
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Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Now, froai your experience in oi>erating under 
both conditions, operating under the conditions that prevailed before the co- 
operative idea was introduced, and operating under the cooi)eratlve plan, do 
you believe that the objh'cta of unionism are being lietter attained now than 
they were under the ol<l conditions? That is, that the men have secured 
higher wages, shorter hours, better working conditions tiian tliey had before? 

]Mr. Kernagtian. The working conditions generally and the wages are bet- 
ter. I can not say that the hours are shorter. Mr. T.ennon, I think, has 
reason to believe tliat I am obligated to support an hour day, eight hours’ 
work and eight liours’ recreation, ami eight hours 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Rest? 

]\Ir. Kernagtian. Rut there are times when you can not do that. It is 
necessary to do — as I ex])lalned before, for economic reasons, we must hav(‘ 
those swing runs in order to get the most money out of the 22 per cent fund. 
Do you see? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Kernagtian. That is a condition that prevails, and tlie men seem to 
be — well, their vote tidJs the story. I can not dispute that. 

Acting ('hairman Weinstock. Is the management of the company regarded 
as being fair to the men? 

Mr. Kernagtian. Do you really want me to answer that question? 

Acting Chairman Weinstoctc. Yes. 

Mr. Kernagtian. I am sorry you asked me that. I expected that somebody 
would ask mo that question. So, after 1 ha<l received my subiNena from this 
('omrnission, I went around an'd jnmiied on tlie cars in a haphazard way, and 
I asked the men, no matter who tliey were, this (piestion : “Now, boys, you 
have worked tinder the union and nnder tlie cooperative plan. If yon were 
coiupidled to choose hetwi'en William D. Mahon, president of the Amalga- 
mated Association, and tlie Amalgamated Association, and Thomas E. Mitten 
and the Stotesluiry cooperative plan, which would yon cliooseV” 

I asked 107 men that question. One hundred and two of them selected Mit- 
ten and tlie other five the other side. 

Commissioner O’Connfxl. Did they all know who yon were? 

.Mr. Kernagitan. Some of them did; most of them did. 

(Commissioner O’Connele. Those tliat did not, miglit tliey be suspicious that 
you were there in th(‘ intei*est of tlie company? 

Mr. Kernaghan. Tiiat miglit bc'. Rut I want to say to the committee, with- 
out intending to iinrt anyixuly, that if tlie Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Eli'ctric Railway Emiiloyees had iieen as anxious as I was for an organi- 
zation here, and had treated tlieir men as th(‘y sliould luave, instead of sus- 
pending them from the organization at a time when an organization was most 
ne(‘(l(‘d, when they had a chance to accept or reject this cooperative plan, and 
really went out and worktM for it to get a vote in order to make a contract 
under the cooperative conditions, it might have been a different story to tell. 
I think that you will agree with me the tigures sliow it. If there is any tiling 
tliat has happened through the operation of the cooperative plan that has been 
di'trimental to tlie Amalgamated Association, it is the fault of the officials of 
that organization. Yon know that as well as I do. 1 neeil not tell you that. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The statement was made yesterday by one of 
the witnesses, Mr. Kirrane 

Mr. Kkrnaohan. YY^s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That, to the best of bis knowledge and belief, 
there had been about 8(K) conqilaints, or 800 olijectious, entered on tlie part of 
the men to this cooperative idea. 

CMr. Kernagitan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I judge from tlie statement that you have .just 
now made that 102 out of 107 who preferred the cooperative plan tliat you prob- 
aiily did not strike many of tlie alleged 3(X), 

IVIr. Kernagtian. Well, I am sorry you asked me that question, too. Wlien 
Mr. Kirrane used the figures of 800 he used the figures that represent his organ- 
ization at the present time, about 5 per cent of tlie whole. He said yesterday 
that when the suspension took place, or prior to this cooperative— he did not 
mention suspension— hut prior to the cooperative plan coming here they liad 
8,S(K) men in tlielr union. Let us figure It up. Three thousand eight hundred 
men in their organization. Then the suspension took place. Now, ho says 
his present memhersliip is I,G28. What happened to the 2,172? Does the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees refuse 
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to accept them as members, or are tliey out of the orpinizatiori because of the 
cooperative plan? That is for the committee to <letermine. The facts arc there. 

Wliat is the use of crying over spilled milk? They spilled the milk. And If 
there is anytliiiig tluit comes mit of this that is detrimental to the organization, 
tliey want to put the crepe on themselves. That is all there is to It. 

I am sorry that you have a'^kinl me this question. T am sorry that T was 
(ompelled to bring out that b'stimony. 

Commissioner I^ennon. We are not. We want to know all there is to be 
known id)OUt the matter. We are not a commission to take care of anybody. 

I\Ir. Kkrnaghan. I umlerstand you are absolub'ly fair. I have rt'ason to 
believe that. I know that, but tiguia^s and the conditions speak for themselves. 

Acting Chairman Wei\sto( k. That is all. Thank you very much. 

Mr, WiNsr.ow. Mr. Chairman 

Acting Chairman Weias'i'oi k. Wh.al is your nanac phrase? 

Mr. Winslow. W. J. Winslow. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are you on the program? 

Mr. t\'[\sT,ow. No, sir; I am a fria' lanc(‘. I don’t Ix'long to any organization; 
I am a common workingman. I would like to give you some information from 
the unorganized num’s point of view. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you take it up with the managing director 
hciac and lu‘ will detil vith \ou in the case. 

Mr. Busier. I will call Mr, Pratt. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. C. 0. PRATT. 

IMr. Bt^siek. Mr. Pratt, as a hauler of a great number of men on strike in 
1010, and also, as we und(*rstand it, as a representative of a large number 4)f 
str(H‘t railway (‘inployeis of Philadeljihiti still, we want ymi to give us, as 
briefly as possible, consist«'nt A\itli gcdting at the fads, your vi('ws of the co- 
operativ(» agreemcuit, how it was brought into Ix'ing, and tin* results that have 
been accomiilished ? 

Acting Chairnifin Wfenstoc'k. 'What is the gentleman’s name? 

Mr. BrsiEK. Pirst. giv(‘ your name, please? 

Mr. T‘rat'i. ('\ C. I'ratt. 

Mr. BrsrFUv. AVhat is >our ])r<'s(mt occupation? 

Mr. Pu\TT. At tlu" Iir(‘S(mt time 1 am md engagexi in anv occupation, as 
neither the employee's nor orminizeel labor will handle me. 

Mr. Chairman and nu'inlx'rs of the commission, I am very son-y I have not 
got any little library to contribute to you tins itiorning, but I Ix'lieve that, in 
discussing this cooperative' })lan, Mr. Mil ten has j)io\i(l(‘d me with sullicient 
nrgiinumt in his own bulletin so that T can, for the most part, use his own 
w’onls, I believe, to substantiate' the jxisition I will take in regarel to the condi- 
tions here. 

Pirst, I w'ould like to say to tlu' commission that I havc> here' b.’-bb signatures 
of the carmen wdio autliorizx'd me to represent llu'm simx' tlu' suspension. I 
do not want anyone to take my state'inent. I bring the ix'cords here. 

IMr, lU STKK. Mr. Pratt, you re‘pn‘s(*nt this numlx'r of employees. What do 
tlu'y call lluansolvi's and who are tluw? 

IVlr. Pr\tt. Mhx'v were memlx'rs of the' Amalgamated Association, and on 
Deci'iiiber ‘J.’l, 11)11 . w<‘re' sus]x'nd(‘d for alh'gexl insubordination. They imme- 
diatejy, on De'cemlier IM, calhxl a meeting and formed t liems(*l ves into a pro- 
tective organization until their rights could be recognized ami they could be 
restored to membersliip in the Amalgamated. 

Mr. Bt^siek. It was tbos(' nx'ii. ami thos(‘ who are still with the Amalga- 
mated, who conductc'd the strike of IblO, out of wdiicli this co(qx'rative agree- 
ment grew? Am I right in that? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. P.T'SLER. You wx're oiu' of tlie commit t(x' that lU'gotiated with Mr. Mit- 
ten during that strike? 

Mr. Pra’I'T. Mr. Mitten was not lu're during tlu' strike. 

Mr. Bi^siEK. ''riiat is trm', 

Mr. I^ratt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. With tlx' oflic«'rs «)f the Philadelphia Rapid Transit? 

Mr. Pratt. No, sir. d'he ofTicers of tlie Piiilndelphia Rapid Transit Co. 
were not meeting w'ith the International representatives at tliat time, and, T 
wmuld like to say 
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Comnilssioiior ()’(^)N^KL^.. p,iit you woro ofUcuillN roi,rosonHn'.^ t!u‘ iiiou nt 
that tinic? 

Mr. PuATT. I ^vas chairnum of tho uit<'riia1 lonal ('\(m'u<ivo board of (he 
Amal^rairia(o<] during both tli(‘ 1910 and 191 L strikes in (lus eiiv. 

Mr. PrsiKK. AVas this ])('ac(' aii:roomoiit a subjt'rf o( discussion at those 
inootin^rs, tlu? ooojioratixe ai^ri'cincnl V 

Mr. Pratt. At the iueetinc:s hold by us afhu- (ho suspension or prior to the 
suspension? 

l\Ir. Plsiek. I'rior (o tlie susjiension? 

Mr. Pratt. In .Iun(‘, ol 1911, tlu‘ lirst oonference 1 bolie\o was luhd with 
i\Ir. l\Iitt('n, at which tli(‘ ])iT'sid(ait, int('i nat lonal olhei'rs. Mr. MiUi'n 

stated in tliat eoidi'rence tlial lie liad Ikhmi \(‘ry nui<-h oc<‘Upu'd, had not had 
time to I'onnnlate Ins ])lans for ioriniilat in;.': an a..n’etMnent ile was wdlin;:;, 
however, to taki' up tlu^ matter of lU'aotiat ina: an aurecmient with the Amalga- 
mated Association, and, alter outlinine: what lie had in mind, he asked tin* 
int (M’lia t lonal otlicei s, myself at that time included, to tormulate our plans 
to coincide as neai l> as jiossible with his: that he was ttoiii,*.: away for a much 
needed rest for at haist tonr weeks. Pjion his ladurn he w'ould a;tain meet 
our committi'e and see how near w<‘ were to;tether (roni the union standpoint 
and from the comiiany standpoint. 

Mr. P>rsii:K. lad us ;iet <lown t<» the negotiations. 

Mr. PuA'iT. That is wdiat 1 am comm;; to. AVt‘ nevta* had them at that time, 
Mr, IMittmi then, instead of mectinp^ the committee, as liad been a;;reed, issued 
his (oo])erali^e bulletin of 1911, settin;.!: forth his ]>Ian. T1 h‘ union was not in 
any manner eonsidererd in that cooperatiNo bulhdm. It was purely Mr. 
Mittmi's plan as he had di'-cussiMl it with ns without aaain coiniu;; into core 
ference to a:ut the union side of the iiropositioii, 

Mr. Prsiiuv. Is that theiiresent ])lan? 

Mr. Phvtt. .\s outlineil in th(‘ bulhdin of 1911; yes, sir; jiract ically. 

Mr, P>rs!m':. 'S'oii say Mr Mitten timn handeil that to \ou to take or h^ave? 

Mr. Pratt. He sent that to the cariiKUi and to tlie intc'rnational r<‘pre- 
sentati\es and ])iil»Iislied it in tlii‘ iiewspaiiers and said that that w'as the 
plan w'hich he would like to carry out. 

Mr. PrsiKK, Then, I undei stand, a \ot(‘ was taken on llielV 

Mr. Pr\tt. d'hou he a;;reed to submit the proposition to a vote of tin" men 
as to wdu'ther it slmuld be mad(' with an or,a:anization or be carried out wdlh 
the ii.ei' individually. lie stated m his bulletin that lu* w'ould make the 
attremnent w ith eltlnu* of the two oraani/al ions then in existence that (‘arried 
approMinately a tw o-t birds vote. ( \)iifei*enc<'s wen' then held wdth Mr. Mitten. 
After the convention in Sei>t,ember, 1911, I was defeated at that convention, 
WTis no lon.aei* ji national otli(*er, but had bi'cn eh'cted a local odici'r l>y 
unanimous vote, and served at that time on tin' local committee in conjiinctloii 
with tlu' international ollicers. 

Mr. Mitten finally ('iitm’eil into arran;;('menls with tin' union to submit to a 
\ote on NoM'iiiber L at Jlortimiltural Hall. Ile hail ai^reed with our committee 
that if it was ni'ar the twm-thirds vot<' he would make the ap:reement ; that he 
could not do otherwise, but he waaild like' to have' us ;;et as near the twav 
thirds vote as possible. On November 1 a \ote was taki'u which resulted in 
4,270 votes in favor of tin' a;;reenient be'iiiT made with the Amalc:amated. I 
wish to state', howa've'r, that in the e'onte*re‘nce‘ with l\lr. Mitten 1 had taken 
e\e*eptioiis to some e»f the' plans in his bulle'tin: told him that alter the vote 
was taken, betpre the a;;re'ement was si;;ned, that [ should like to su^'tu'st 
some chan;;('S that w'oulel ti;ive the^ unum some' re‘(^e)'j;nition in the aare'ement, 
and while in his bulle'tin he stated the veite wemld ele'termine whether that 
})lan wTis put in operatieen or nof, still in the cemfe're'iKT's it hail been specirically 
stated that W'e ek'sire'el tee make seane e‘han;;e‘s feir the be'netit e)f the men. 

Mr, Mitte'ii nied our committee the eve'iiin;; before the* vote was taken. He 
saiel he would meet us a?:ain on Newembe'r 8; lie was ;;oim; to Chicago and 
uiion his return woiilel me'et the ceuuiniLee and take up (he (luestion of the 
vote, and negotiations. Up<>o his return from Clncago, on November 8, wdien 
the committee calk'd upon him for a conference, or called him on the phone, 
he said that he wms not in a position to meet tlu' commitree, and declined to 
meet them, and has never met the committee of the local since that date, 
although the conference was previously arranged. 

In one of the bulletins, 1 believe, it states that w*e lack Rod votes of having 
an actual two-thirds vote. I l)elieve a portion of those tiTS men were sick, or 
away from employment, and were not here to vote. My recollection is that 
38819®— IS. Doc. 415, (34-1— vol 3 47 
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tlio actual shortn.uo of the two- thirds votinjj: is about 138. I may not be abso- 
lut<‘ly correct, luit that is my Impression. 

However, he liad expressed a willimrness to nej^otiate the agreement, even if 
it was that close. Why, those negotiations terminated with the local organiza- 
tion under those conditions, 1 am not able to say at tliis time. 

Mr. INIitten slates in om^ of t]i(‘ bulletins that there was dis.sension arose in 
the Amalgamated Association before this agreement could be put into elfec't. 
That is hardly tiuK', h(M*aus(‘ the Amalgamati'd did not suspend its local organi- 
zation until Hecemher 23, ample time to liave made the agrji^ement protecting 
7 (KK) men. E\en if there was dissension, 1 <lo not agri'e with Mr. Mitten tliat 
he had any right to inicilVaa^ in th<‘ family affairs of an organization, so long 
tis his men were organized and waa-e willing to carry out the vote of Novem- 
ber 1. 

After till' susp(Mision we nud on LH‘cember 20, as I have stated, and we were 
instructed to commimieale wnlh Mr. Mitten, inionmng him that we would ('arry 
out the vote of Novianher 1, reganlless of the family dilTcu'enee that existed in 
our organization. 'Tluit could he taken care of latm*. Mr. Mitten declined to 
]-e('eive the committee or negotiale the agreement witli tla* employe(\s that were 
then organ iz(Hl here and had taken that vott‘ Prohahiy the excuse may he of- 
fred that he desinal an organization tliat had a parent body, but that argument 
W'ould not hold good for the reason that he otT(‘re<i to make an agri'ornent with 
the Keystone rnion, which lias no parent organization, unless it be the coin- 
panv itsi‘lf. 

Ml. Bltsiek. Air. Pratt, to get dowui to essentials nowg whut wais there that 
the men wanted that they <lni not get uiuha* this agreimuait? 

Mr. Pii\'(T. Well, th(aa‘ are siw'crul things ohjc< t lonahle in the agreenumt. I 
don’t kinnv that possibly all of the men may agr(‘e wilh some of the statements 
1 may make. I think th(‘ major porlioii of them will, from tin* discussion in 
the meetings. 'J’luu’e is an ohj(‘ctioiiahle feature in tlie graduating scale, W'liich 
I am vei*y much opposed to; and W(' are oj)posed to the swang runs. They should 
lie reduced to the minimum. I don’t Ixdieve in the company putting a tivc-hour 
hole in the run to inconvimnuice the men to lose that much time during the day 
for the sake of saving live miiuiles in operating a car lor the company’s prolit. 

Mr. Pi’siKK. Ilnvi‘ you any data or comparative <lula witli tlu‘ other cities to 
show how tlie swing runs li(>re compare with otlier cities of like size or charac- 
ter? 

Mr. Pratt. Well, I iiaven’t any data with me, but I presume to say this: 
That a great many of th(‘ compaiiii^s liavii forced tliat swing-run system, aial 
1 can’t say that the proMUit runs are materially worse than they are in some 
cities, although in some cities, rpiile a niiinlxu', W(‘ have a straight nine-hour 
w'orkday. 1 hidievi' jiossihly there wTU’e GO cities tliat w'c- had the straight 
nine-hour workday undor the Amalgamatixl agreiaiunit. 

Mr. lU’siKK. is (hat what the union wanted, straight werk for all nuai? 

Mr. I’RAiT. That is whal wv struck for in llKiO, and it was one of the things, 
one of the ilcinands, which was coiicediMl. 1 cnii not sa.v that I agree with tlie 
22 per cisit proiiosition, for instance. The fact that 1lu‘ company, the amount 
of wag(‘S yiaid to the men, amounts to 22 per emit of llie gross ]>asscngcr earn- 
ings, and by the way, llas'e was anotlxT point we asked for, the gross earn- 
ings of the coiniiany, not the gro.ss passenger earnings. The company have 
a diffcrenci" in their lars. Tliey have mail <*ars and ask cars and freight cars, 
and we askml for tlh‘ gross earnings to be 20 jier cent. The bulletin culls for 
gross passenger earnings. 

IMr. PrsiKK. Was there anything ('Ise besides that? Now, cutting out the 
swing runs, lixing tlie 22 jicr cent at the gross earnings, insteuii of gross i)us- 
siTiger earnings. 

Mr. PKATT. Well, the 22 per cent had nol been analyzed by the men. I can 
only speak from my own personal standiioiiit, from IIh^ inv(‘stigation and my 
own thoughts along that line, iiecanse I tliirik the mmi had never had an oppor- 
tunity to analyze it in any manner. 

Mr. Busier. Well, how do tho men at large feel? Do you think that the 
vote was representative of their feelings? 

Mr. Pratt. The vote was representative of their f(‘clings to negotiate the 
agi’eement and liave it made w’itli the 'organization. There is no question about 
that. 

Mr. BxJsrKK. Well, <lidu’t tlie men when tliey voteil imderstand that they yvere 
voting for the agreement as outlineil in that bulletin by Mr. Mitten? 
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Mr. Pratt. I don’t think they did on the first vote, for this reason : I stated 
to IMr. Mitten in conference — he wanted us to adopt that bulletin with a vote, 
and I said, “ You are putting two motions in one. First, we liave not got the 
consent of two-tl)irds of the men to represent tlieiii as the Amalgamated As- 
sociation. We must first get their consent as Amalgamated or union repre- 
sentatives before we can pass ui>on that l)ulletin.” 

So Mr. Mitten agreed to that, and my understanding of that first vote, as it 
was taken, was to s('e whetluT the Amalgamated shouhl act to negotiate that 
agreement under the jiroposed Mitten jilan. 

(’ommissioner O’Connell. You know something about this beneficial organi- 
zaiion, Mr. i*ratt? 

Mr. Pu\TT. Yes, sir. 

(jommissioner O’tkiNNETx. Mr. Mitten stated yesterday that it was not com- 
pulsory on the men to Join the beneficial organization. 

Mr. Pratt. Ves. 

Commissioner 0’<’onnkll. Do you agree with that statement? 

Mr. PRA rT. tVell, 1 know of men who Imvc* very reciMit ly informed me they have 
tK'on told i)y the siiix'rintemlents that they were about the only ones not alfill- 
aled, and advisiMl them to ioin. In a way, that meant that tiieir juxsitions would 
be more secure if they di<l belong. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do jou know whtdher the matter of intluence is 
used in the question of reinstatement of employees? Mr. MLttcn stated yes- 
tiu’day it was not. 

Mr. Pus IT. 1 know' nuai on the system tliat came to nK‘ and wanted me to 
keiq) it confident lal, iHS'aiise they did not want to involve^ their position, to the 
effi'ct they had gottiai ba<‘k through the Keystone members working for the 
company, that tlu\v could not get hack otherwise. 

Commissioner O’Connkli,. Mr. Mitten staled that tiie (unployees wore taken 
into conference in tla^ matter of the arrangement of schedules. 

IMr. PRMT. In explanation of that 1 ('an only reter to the method and one of 
the coot)erativ(‘ commiitei^s. When the eiuiuiany agrees! to juit tlie cooperative 
plan in operation, tlu'y first agrcssl that two — that is, after th(\v made the 
original apiiointment, until tiu‘y ludd an ole'ction. at tliat election tliey agreed 
tluM'o should ]>e two r«‘pr('soiitatives, a riiotorman and (*on<lu(‘tor from each 
do]>ot. Thai eUs'tion, we will say that our union was then suspended. We en- 
deav ”('d to efics'l union iiuai on th(‘sc connmltec's, feeling tliat our interests 
wouh, i c a litilc bit be'tter ])rot(‘<*t(sl tban if we bad the strike breakers in tliero 
tr.ving lo requ'cscnt us We took llie ])lan of (uidcaiNoring to ehsT union mem 
W(' succeedcsl so admirably, that at tiie first ehn-tion, tlie 38 men, first and 
second claficc, wi'n' ])ractically TtredoimnateM] by union mem. AftiT about tlic 
first conference of two, Mr. Mitten says: “ You will find it on page 21 of Pulle- 
tin No. 3.” “The committi'c of 38 nuTiibers composed of a motorman and obn- 
ductor from e<‘icli d(']>ot will accordingly bo risbiced to 11) in number, b(fing one 
from each of the depots.” Tiie m<‘n hav(^ no voi(“<‘ in rcslucing tiiem hack to 19. 
W('ll, it was (lisc()\('ikMl that (‘ven witli the 19, there was pretty strong union 
iiKMi on th(‘ conimitt(H‘, and it was not very long until there was another elec- 
tion iudd. Tli(‘ (‘om]»niiy agnssi, I indawc. if I am ('oris'ct, that tw'o men should 
again be sol(‘cl(*d from each depot, the man giTting the liighest vote and the 
man getting tin' lowest vote, leaxing a minority n'preMuii ation. 

Again, the union men, I b(‘lieve, priMloininati'd (inite largely, espeCally on the 
minority votix and’, if my iiiqu’c^ssion s(‘rv(‘s nn‘ rigid, Mr. Mittim then decided 
it woulil he the man getting tlie liighest and the next higlu'st vote that should 
serve. Then, in their bullet ins, where In' has laki'ii up w'lth the cooperative 
men, one especially that I would like to mention — iiy the way, the round 
robin was not mentioned, but it is Iw're in the bulletin. I think it would be a 
good idea lo ask about the found robin, on page 12 of Bulletin 6: “I want all 
of you committeemen to tborougbly digest wliat I bav(‘ said, and I waint you 
to get out and spread it. This is not a cooperative (*ommittee meeting, but a 
lecture, and I am doing all the talking, because I want everybody to under- 
stand — 

Ciunmissioner O’Connell (interrupt ingt. Who prints that? 

IMr. pRA'rr. Mr. IMitten, tlie director of the Stotesbury management. 

And further down he says: “I don’t mean h^ this tliat I am going to fire 
nu'u wdiolesale to-morrow morning, hut the talk I am making now Is for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the dismissal of otlu'rwlse gooil street car men who have 
been led astray.” He does not say in what manner they were led astray except 
tlirough a bulletin whicli was posted about this time in the depot, signed by the 
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ofik'hils of the coiiiininy, effeetivo on .Tuiio 20, 1012, which incorporutes the fol- 
low in : 

“ The cooiKTiilive plan with the 22 per cent fund has therefore already proven 
of jj:reater elfecl in pnaliicinj; iiuTeased wa^^es than did the strike of 1910. Not- 
withstanding;: this fact, however, certain of the inotorrnen and conductors, 
IxMiiK misled by Mr. C. O. Pratt, are persistently inisleailin^; and Iiarassiri}? their 
fellow niotormen and conductors and combining; to destroy the effect of co- 
operative (dfect.” 

So I judL'ed the luilletin meant to correspond Avith that posted in the depot. 

I will leave this luilhlin elTective .lune 20 with you, 

(Marln'd “Pratt Exhibit No. 1,’’ ilahal .lone 24, 1014. 

Pratt Exhibit No. 1, circular entitled “Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. Divi- 
sional Order No. 1.4,” eflective .lone 2(5, 1014, vAas submittc'd in ])rinted form ) 

(k)nnnissioner 0 ’( Vjxm'li,. In the matter that you brini^ to my attention, how 
Is this committee sehsliMl that di^cusse<l th(‘ 22 p(‘r cent? 

Mr. PiiA'ri’. Well, they are s<‘1(s‘led by the cooperative committee, I under- 
stand, but as to tluar method and manner of audit 1 am not infornu'd, bc'cause 
I know that it Avould laMpiire a irriait d(‘al of time — I know they don’t serve 
very loiut, and th(‘y could hardly investigate the books of the company in so 
short a jieriod. 

(Vmimissloner O’Connki.l. Do you know wliy the men voted to continue the 
cooiierative plan rather than tlui organization plan? Have you any idea Avhat 
intliieiH‘e was at work that brought about that ri'sult? 

Mr. PuAT'r. Th(‘ men, for the mo^t jiart, that I represimt liave expressed 
tlu‘ms<‘l\es as voting that way Ix'cause they had no organization to alUliate 
with honorably that would prol<'< t them. Th(*y were suspeiuhMl, and their 
grievances have never been investigated or been taken up by the international 
orgahizatioii. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have men been discharged for activity in the 
union? 

l\Ir. Pkatt. I have a list of 20 men liere, their names, their age of service 
for the company, and thos(‘ 20 men wen' dischargcxl for trouble making, some 
of tlu'in being in tlu' s(*rvic(‘ 18 years and 15 yi'ars, and nothing against their 
S(T\1(“0 rc'cord. I will give you this list if vou desire. 

CommissioiK'r O’Coxm'il. Will you hie that hook that you have there? 

!Mr. Pi'vVTT. Yes; but I wish to lad'm' to it a litrh' further on. I want to read 
the round rohin a little further down. 

CommlssioiK'r O’Con .nki.e. Thi'i-e is a bulletin issued 

Mr. Puvi'T ( inj(‘rrni)ting). This is the hulletin. 

(The list of iik'U lii're ])rescntod by th(‘ witness was marked “Exhibit 2, 
Witness Pratt, June 24, 1014,” and the bulletin pre.soiKod by the witness was 
marked “Exhibit 3. Witness Pratt, June 24, 1014.” 

For Pratt Exliibit No. 2, see, niuh'r “Exhibits.” Pratt Exhibit No. 3, 
entith'd “ (’ooperativi' P.nlb'tin No. G,” issued by the Stotesbury Management, 
July 17, 1012, was submitted in printed form.) 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who pays for that? 

Mr. PiiATT. 1 am not sure whetlKU* it comes out of the 22 per cent fund or 
not, but if it dons not tlie coinpaiiy pays for it. It seems to me that that is 
money that could well be paid toward vvag(*s instead of putting out 50,000 
of these every month or twice a month. 

(kimniissioiier O’t^oNNEnn. AVell, now, Mr. Pratt, you have bad an experience 
in Pbiladelphia with street -('ar affairs for sc'veral years and were looked upon 
here and recognized by street-car men for several years as a whole as their 
representative, and you are a national offi(*er of the Ainalgamat(‘d Association 
of Street Car Men and have lu'cn in rOiiladelphia practically permanently for 
several years, and have had clo.se observation of the street cars and dealt 
with the alTairs when it was operaPsl under the Amalgamated Association, 
and also now that it is under the cooperative plan. 

In yonr opinion, can the men’s interest bo best taken care of under the 
present cooperative' plan or under tlie plan as originally liitendi'd and as they 
Intended that it should be part of the national organization of street-car men, 
now the Amalgamati'd Association? 

Mr. Pratt. In tlu' lirst place, I don’t know of any cooperative plan. I don’t 
know of any instance of coorieration ; it is at dictation. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnell. Well, it is conceded that there is a plan In opera- 
tion, and they have called it cooperation. I am not saying whether it Is or 
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il is not, but am Just usin,"? that as a namo for ilia ]>r»'sani ])lan in offoot b5^ 
the street-car company of Philadelphia, Avhatever you want to call it? 

i\lr. PiiATT. Why, there isn’t any (piesrioi\ of doubi ])ut what oraanized ctTort 
is imioh more benetK'ial to the men than wla're they are aclins^ as indivi<luals, 
as tliese bullelins freipnaitly state they must a^t as individuals. The coru- 
miftees never meet toaetlaa- to liold a conferenci' amomr 1 luaiis('|\ I's, Ud alone 
nK'ctind with th<" men t«> diseass tla^se thinas. I’lu' <*onmiilt(S‘ luner nu'Cts only 
Avlicn it is ealleil into tli(‘ com]iany’s otlic<‘ and the [ilans iir<‘ laid befoi-e llioiii. 

(\ammissioner D’Connkuj. Now, Wr. Mittiui made a state nKuit ye'seerday 
tlial tlau'e was fTreaiter cooperation mnv than e\(*r bedore in 11i(‘ hisl(*ry (d 
tlie eompejiy in Philadelphia, and that was laid largely to the fact that this 
s>sl('m Avas in opeuaition. Now, as 1 nndea-stand it. tlua'e are di\isions of thi' 
men into tliree or four kinds of eirdanizations, dduM-e must be some division 
(it o])inioii that caus*Ml that seiiaralion amont; the' num, W'ouldn’l it lu* tios^ihle 
to h.ive areate'r ( oo])eral ion, {^reaitea* unity of m-tion, irre'ater unity of purpose 
ainoiid the imm if they were all in one oraanization and could lie (Usdt with 
only as one organization? 

Mr. 1*11 \TT. It would b(‘ to discredit Ihear intodiaence to say that the.v could 
not work more efbadively as an organization than as individuals. Certainly 
they could. 

( ’oinmissioiK'r O’CoNxnPL. That gi'datv^r success w'oiild (*ome than with the 
pres('ut system? 

Mr. Pun IT. Not emly to the (uuidoye'es, but to the conifiaiiy as wad). 

CoiuiiiissioruM* O’OoNNKLL. That is all. 

iMr. Prw rr, 1 would bK<‘ to reteu' t<j this rouml-robin ]iropositioii. T think it 
iniaht throw a Idth' li^ht on tins matter. One of the strike breakei’s went 
around to the 1 ioiik‘s of tlH‘S(‘ union eommiltiMUiien who liad heen electi'd and 
aski'd tiK'in to siym this paper. i\Ir. Mitten slates in Ins Usdnre: 

“That is all that 1 have to say to you to-day. I <lo not ask for anything but 
coopeiaition. T want to aaain than!'. thos(‘ men wlio siyned tlu' round rohiii ex- 
pressiniJt loyally. I wais mori' tlian ])l(‘a.stMl to sei' (hat so many of lliese si, triers 
W(U'(‘ iiKMi who si'rved on ihe otlK'r eoimtiil t(H‘, as they should know the manner 
of ]£ian that I am, and wliat 1 am t”yin;c to do.” 

And tluai, on the opfiosiie ])a;j:e, he sa>s: 

“I do not iiuain hy this that 1 am troinfi: to commenee lirlnp; men wdiolesale 
to-ni f’ripv inornin.Lr. Jtut fh<‘ talk f am makm;t mov is for the pnriioso of avoid- 
ing t.c dismissal of olluu'wist' ^(kxI street ear men who have lieeu led astray.” 

'rh(‘. > naui had Ikhui i>raclieally eompidhal to smn a statement, tiiat had 
soiwed on tiu^ coopm-al i v<' committee — lh(‘ muon men wmac Tlu‘ metiiods usimI 
to siyuialures was; Tlu'.v took the pajier to the ditTermit lionies and told 

them that tlie otlier ni(>n had all sittiied, and tlu^v \\<'ro the only oiu^s that lunl 
not, arul in that way induced some of the union iikmi to si,yn. This is liardly 
cooperat ion. 

Acting (’hairinaii WuiNsrocK. flow Iona: had the imui Ix'cn nauiihers of labor 
oryuinizat ions iudore tlie strike of P.)l() took |>lace? 

iMr. Pu\TT. IV(dl, th(‘n‘ liad Ixhmi s<»m(^ work here at tormin.a: an ora:ani' 
zation, I think, in lOOT-S; hut tli<*re was no suhstaniial ora:aiiiz:)l ion inilil the 
strike (»f JOdl), and that strike lasleil six davs, and thev had a d,0{)() inenilxu'ship 
followiiiat (hat, wdiich earriiMl it tlirouah until th(‘ 11)10 lookout. 

Actiipu (Miairman WraxsrocK, So tliey were pretty tlioroui^lily orpuiiiized for 
at ](‘ast one year prece<1inji: tlie last trouble? 

I\Ir. PuA'i'T. Yes, sir. 

Acting (diainnan Wetnstock. What wages wttc tlie men earning at that 
time? 

Mr. Pr.AiT. The nuni luuor to the 1009 striUi' r<M‘ei\cd 21 cents an hour Hat, 
and the company in sidtlement agreed to advance to 22 emits immediately, ami 
to take up an investigation of its finances and to grant 25 cents an hour if an 
audit showed they w(‘re able to do so. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Put what were they actually receiving at that 
time? 

Mr. Pkatt. Tw'onty-one cents when tliey struck in 1909. 

Acting Chairman WiciNSTocic. Arul in 1910? 

Mr. Pratt. In 1910 they liad been advanced to the 22 cents an hour. 

Acting Chairman AYeinstock. (Jetting 22 cents an hour? 

Mr. Pratt. Y’^es, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That was the maximum? 

Mr. Pratt. Y^’es, sir. 
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Actlri" Cliairiiian Weinstock. What Is llie niaxlimim now? 

Mr. PuATT. Tliirty oenls an hour. 

Acting" Cliairinan Weinstock. That is an increase of 8 cents an liour? 

Mr. PiixTT. Ves. 

Aclini; (Mmirinaii Weinstock. Tliat would he 35 })er cent increase, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. I'liATT. Aiiproxiinalely, I think. 

Aciiii;^ (diairinan Weinstock. Well, tlTen, it is not disputed iliat iinilcr the 
new c(uiditions their wa^^e.s have been \ory niaterially iii(*reased? 

Mr. Pkx'it. Hut tlH‘ orKanizal ion hrou^Jlht about thal, and the conferences 
that resulted in tin* proposition of an ai?reenienl to have' an auilit, and it was 
a/?re(Ml to and and vote<l upon Noveniber 1, 19JI. That was forced through the 
organization. 

Acting tMiairinan Wkinstoiuc. Tliat (he wages were to be increased to 30 
cents? 

Mr. PuATT. By putting into the 33 per c(*nt fund. They did not know exactly 
the amount tli(‘ 33 per emit lurid might show, but that was the agreement 
as the basis of wages forced by the organization in settlement in these con- 
ferenci'S. 

Acting C’hairman VVetnsiock'. Why is it thal 1h(‘ 32 pm* cent fund to-day 
yii'Ids so much better wages to flu* m(‘ii than it di<l und(‘r the old conditions? 

IMr. Piixi'T. I don’t know* that it does. T don’t know that vve w*ere getting 22 
per emit under the old conditions. 1 don't know* what proportion of the com- 
pany’s gross past (airnings were ])aid to us. 

Acting (’hairman WmN.sioi k. Well, 1 understood from ?ilr. Mitten’s testi- 
mony, the manager’s ti'stimony, yesim*da.x, that he took the w*age rate* of the 
past and made it the basis for the futun*; that that 32 ])er cent r(*pro^ented 
tlie actual amount of the gross receipts that had lieen paid out in the form of 
wages, 

Idr. Pkatt. Yes, .sir. 

Acting (’hairman W’etnstock. And that that became the basic figure. Now, 
why is it that umhT the 22 pm* c(‘nt plan it makes 3t) (*euts an hour maximum 
possible, and it only made about 32 or 23 emits an hour jiossible undm* tlu* old 
condition? Ilow do you account for that? 

Mr. PiixTT. (hie rea.son is that I»(*cause in 1911 — or 1919; no; 1911 — thm*e 
were 7,113 motormen ami conductors; ac<‘ording to tin* statmrient hm-e yester- 
day, th(‘ri‘ are now* approximati'ly 0,499, making a ditTermice of 725; and if I 
understand Mr. Mitten correctly, he says we are running more cars, bigger 
cars, the cars are I’arryiiig inobidilv a Hurd to a halt more tlian the old cars, 
which has increased the responsdiility and (‘urning pow'or of the men. 

For instance, there are 725 less men pi'rformmg inori^ work than formerly. 
Now*, w'lu'ther th(\v are getting an advance in w*ag('s iiroportioiiali^ wiih Ihmr 
increased (*arning power, f don't know*. 3’hey liave iiu'riu'ised resjionsihilily ; 
th(‘y are earr.xing gr(*atm* loails; and liow* 0,190 iiien can o])('rate mor(‘ cars 
than 7,113 men L don’t understand (‘xactlx, Imt I think that w’as Mr. Mitten’s 
slaU'iiimit, h(‘caiisc I w’rot(» it down at the time. 

.\cing (’liairniari Weinstock. lA‘t im‘ ask, Mr. Pratt, w*hieh of tlie two condi- 
tions would ou r(*gard as lla^ le<s<'r oxil, that 9 im*u shall he able to (‘arn a 
Ihiiig w'age, or that 19 mmi shall la* able to earn only a imrti.al living w*age? 

Mr, PuATT. The w*orkingmau has alwaxs taken the position that w*h(‘re there 
were slack times, he would pnd'm’ to share his hours with the iiK'U w'ho w*ould 
otherwise be laid olf, rather tliaii to s(‘e him bei'onu' absoluti'ly without iiuaius 
of livelihood, fo the hemdit of the iu(*u who might lemairi employed, lii other 
w'ords, I tiiiuk if 19 men an* in a jiosition to work on a job that it is hetb'r for 
tliem to <lo it than it is for 9 m(*n to try to do it. I tiiink tliere is work enough 
for all, if it is <‘(|uitahly distrilmled. 

Acting rhairnian W^hinsioik. Well, organized labor lielievos in establishing 
a miniiunm w*age, does it not? 

Mr. J’KVTT. I b(‘liexe, as lar as w’ornen are (*oneerm'd, especially so; but I 
am quite sure tliat I rend a statement of Mr. Uornpers not long ago in wdiich 
be said it was proiilematical wliotber it was advisable to adopt a miniraiira- 
wmge scale for men. 

Acting Cliairinan WEiNS*rocK. I am not .speaking about Ihe legal minimum 
xvage, but about tiie union minimum wage. Unions ostublisli minimum wages, 
do they not ? 

Mr. Pkatt. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I therefore take it that they beliew; in a 
minimum wage. 
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]VIr. Phatt. I tliouKhl you moant Goveruineiit ropriilsition. 

Acting; Cljairuiaii Wfunktook. Now, any man that works for less than the 
minimum wa^j:e would he regarded as a seal), would he not? 

Mr. PiiATT. Well, if there was an organization, and tlie men were honestly 
striving to get a belter wage, and he wmuld not assist, he would be; but if 
there was no organization and the men were helph^s, I don’t know' that he 
W'ould be In the light of a scab. 

Acting (diairmaii Wkinskkiv. That is not an answer to my question. I say 
that any man who belonged to the union and who works below 1lu‘ minimum 
w'ages established by that union woiihl be looked on in the light of a scab? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes; if ho bedonged to the union. 

Acting Chairman Wkinsto('k. If the revenues or the fund ap])licablo to tlie 
payment of labor could pay only 0 men living wage, and thei'e wane 10 nuMi 
who wanted tliat wairk, anti from maa^ssity tliose 10 num wito getting bidow 
that minimum wage, w'ouhl they all be<*ome scabs? 

Mr. Pratt, No, sir; because they have the right to pass tlie laws to establish, 
their conditions, and if they estab!i>h the minimum wage tliey could change 
it by a majority \ote, if they agreial uiion it between themsel\es. 

Acting (diairman Wrtxstock. You think then if that condition should nrlst) 
where the w'age fund — the amount that <‘ould possibly be paid out in the form 
of w'ages was not enough to pav the 10 men the standard minimum wage 
established by the union, that the union w'ould then voluntarily reduce that 
minimum wag(' so that the 10 men could get enqiloyment? 

Mr. 1*RATT, They have many times preferred to do that rather than to see 
tlu'ir fellow man lose his ]M)sitioii entiridy. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Can you <ate any specitic case where, in order 
to alTord employment to more men, the union voluntarily reduced its standard 
minimum wage? 

Mr. Pratt. If I am not mistaken — I haven’t any r(‘cords at hand — if I am 
not mistakmi the carmen in San Francisco did so alter the great fire. 

Aiding Chairman Wkinskk k. vSo there you an* misinformed. It was Just 
the conlrary. They diananded far iuglu^r wages after the tire than beforiR 

Mr. Pkm'T. Yes; but they divn'ed the hour or soiiuMbing so as to keep tbo 
mtui employi'd. 1 think tb(\v ai ranged an eight-liour day or something of that 
kind so as to kei'ii the men at work. 

/ cting Chairman Weinstock. Well, did you know that shortly after the fire 
in yu 1 Francisco we had a great railroad strike b('caus(‘ the men wanted higher 
wagi and the company was unwilling to ])ay them? 

Mr. Pratf. I understand so. And I think that after thi' fire that was the 
way (ht'y tried to ilivide ui) the hours so that all <‘oul(l continue working for the 
company. 

Acting Cliairman Wkinstock. The fa('ts, tlaui, as lh(‘y (“ome to this commission 
at this time, and as 1 sih^ it, are thesc^: That th(‘ men were strongly orgaiuzeil— 
according to your statmneiit at haist for om* yoar before the last trouble arose. 

i\Ir. I* RAPT. Yes, sir. 

Acting (’hairman Wkinstock. And that the best they could do collectividy 
was ‘22 or 22 cents an hour, and that since tliat time under tin* cooperative 
plan their wages have im n^ased until tlicre is a maxiimim of 30 cents an liour, 
which would he an increase of soimwvhcre hetwc'cn 30 and Ho per cent. Is tt 
disputed that the work conditions to-day ari‘ better than they were under the 
old conditions? 

Mr. Pratt. Tlie working conditions so far as th(‘ car itsCf is concerned, they 
are better. The (ars are bidter ears and that make.s the conditions so far 
more agret'able in the matter of operating; and so far as the hours are con- 
cerned and the sjiciMled-np scluMliih's and the lack of commdle^^s with whom 
they can take up tlicir gncvaiic(‘s, they aia* not as agrtTRihle as formerly, but I 
would like to correct a point on that wage iiroposition. The men, you said, 
with an organization of men, did not improv(‘ above 22 cents. I want to 

say this that the men had just organized during that strike and negotiated an 
agreement for one year, and they have not had the opportunity — the conqiany 
liail agreed to raise tliom'to 25 cents, and IxTore we could accomplish the in- 
vestigation of the audit, the company began to discharge our men and fenced 
that lockout. Our contrmt would not expire until in .Tune, and this was 
February. This contract went into efffH't for one year. I tbink we were de- 
manding ‘28 (xnits an hour everywhere before this plan came, and as soon as 
the company broke through th<» agrt'enamt of 1900 before It expiretl, that gave 
us the opportunity to renew our negotiations. 
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Acting (-liairman WicJNSToriv. You oxi)r(‘ssc(l tlie opinion that the nion load 
ii nioro stronuoiis lifo r)n tho oars now than thoy did undor tho old oondirions? 

Mr. Pka'it. Mnoh moro stnaiuous; yos, sir. 

Acting (diairinan Wki ns'I'o('k. 'Phat oonios to ino in tho naturo of a surprise, 
hocauso in ridinj^ on tho cars and in chatlinj^ with tlie conductors thoy have 
told me tliat they lead a loss strenuous life because of the pay-as-you-onter 
syslem, which has taken ^nait burdens off of tlunr shoulders. Tlioy explained 
tiiat iimhT the old conditions thoy had to squeeze through crowds when the 
c:irs w('re crowaled, and that it was vm-y exhaiistiiif^ work; hut now' all that 
hiirdon is removed, and that tin* work is much phaisantor and much more con- 
vimimil .and much less strenuous th.at it had l>eon in the past. 

l\Ir. Pkvtt. I W'as S]KaikinfX of tho spiodina:, more particularly of the motor- 
man. I Iiad in my mind the fact that ho has to operate those doors and keep 
the car on schedule time ami to make runnina; time. I aaroe that the rosiion- 
sihility is less on the conductor ]»rohahly umhT the ])rosent system; but it has 
increased jiroportionati'ly tiie responsibility of the motorman. 

Actin.a; C’hairman W'fjxstock. 1>o you know' of any comlitions established by 
the company to-day that w’ould prevent tin' men ri^dit now' from organizing 
and entering into one great union, if they so desired? 

.Mr. I'liviT. Well, T don’t know' that I can answer that In a satisfactory man- 
lu'r. I heluwe this, that w’hat ^Ir. Mitten said in his bulletin, that if he had 
lU'gotiatod tlie agri'cmmit with tlu' Amalgamated Assoeiation ho w'ould posi- 
ti\ely have kept that agremnent ; I think he ]>ositively w'ould. And I think 
■we could have coopiwated togethm’ in a \ery satisfactory manmu*. IbwveviT, 
he took advantage of a (‘ondition that came about later. As to w'ludher the 
elTorts of the company at tlie pri‘sent time are to intimidate the men and 
prevent them from organr/ang or m>t, I could not say siiecitically. I know 
they are not ])ermitted the lilHudies; the men who talk organization are 
Avarned — unless it be the Keystone m«m. They havi' bei n allow’ed iirivileges 
that tlie union men have not Ix'cn allow'i'd around the depots and in talking 
and conversing with the nuai about organization a It airs. Then' is not cer- 
tainly any encouragement to the im'n from the conqiany’s standiioint to form 
an organization. I think Mr. Mitten is pleased from his standpoint and from 
the conqmny’s standpoint witli his plan of coo]»(‘ration. ddau’e is no reason wdiy 
he should not be. It provnU's two sets of siiperinti'iidents, one S('t the men 
themsi'lves who go out and discipline their fellow' men w'lthout extra pay, ex- 
cepting the day off. 

Acting C'hairmaii Wd-jvsTocK. That is all, Mr. Pratt. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Keknaohan. :May I ask a question of :Mr. O’Uonnelk I said I was 
sorry twdee before. For tin' third tinu' I am sorry. You asked me a ques- 
tion and I answered that to th<‘ best of my ability, I said 1 hail questioneil 
some of tho men on the car, and you a'^kc'd me this qiu'Stion; “l>id the men 
know' you or did tliey not?” And 1 said most of them did; some of them did 
not. Now', some of the audienci' seenu'd to tliink that there W'as an intimation 
on your part that I w'as out as a spi'cial agi'iit ; that I w'as out as a spotter, 
or some otluT kind of a sucker, to discredit the men 

Commissioner O’Connetx ( interruiding) . Well, doesn’t it strike you as it 
Avouhi strike anyboiiy that if >011 came up to me in a car ami askeii me a 
qiK'stion of tiiat kimf that in tiie first place, naturally, unh'ss T knew wdio you 
were, I w’oiild answer just as tlu'.v answered you? A man that w'oiild not do 
that ought not to be on a street car. 

Mr. Kernac.uan. I exiilaiiu'd to you tiiat tiie rea.son I asked tiiat question 
of tliose men w^as because I w’anUMl to get tiieir sentiments; and I was sorry, 
as I was sorry that the question was asked; I didn’t w'ant to leave any false 
impression 

Commissioner O’Conxell. I had no idea as to you personally; but my Idea 
W'as as to just iiow tiie men would answ’cr under tlie circumstances. 

Mr. Kern AG HAN, All right. Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MICHAEL S, HTTGHES. 

Mr. Busiek. Give us your name. 

Mr. Hughes. IMiciiael S, Hugho.s, 

Mr. Bi'SIEK, You are employed by w'liom? 

Mr. Hughes. The Piiiiadelpliia Rapid Transit Oo. 

Mr. Bttsiek. How long iiave you w'orked for the Philadelphia Rapid Tran- 
sit Co.? 
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Mr. Hughes. I h;i\c worktsl for tli(‘ Phihi<l(‘li)lii:i 'I'ransit Co. for 11 

^ Mr. Pusu.K. Wore you throujL^b llie strikos of 11)01) nn;’ 11)10? 

ISlr* Hughes. Yes; I started in ISOf). 

^ir. liusiKK. And did you .uo out on the stiuki's in 11)01) and 11)10? 

I\lr. Hughes. Yes, sir. ^ o 

IMr. IlrsiEi\. \Vta’(‘ you a iiHuniaa* of an\ labor or;j;ani7.ation ar iliaL tinu^. 

:Mr. Hughes. No, sir. 

Mr. lUisiKE. Did \ou join 1h(‘ Ke.\ stone I nion? 

Mr. Hughes. Never; no, sir. 

Mr. IUjsiek. Ha\(' iou lx I'U a nuanlxT of tla' oooix'rative <‘onunilt<‘o al any 
time? 

Mr. } fUGHEs. Yes, sir. I am at the jiresiMit time. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Ib'W lon.LC ha\e .^ on hvvn sm li a member? 

Mr.' Hughes. Tins is my seeoml tt‘rm— ;^oinK on two years 

jMr. El siEK. Coinj; on Iv.o >ears. M'liai ]io\\ers lias this cooperatni' coin- 
mittee to do anytlnn^^ that tlu.‘ company ollieials do not want doiu'? Has it any 
iiower that is not subjiH-t to \eto by the compan\ ? ^ 

Mr. Hughes. W'ell, ^ou nmk'rstand tlu' jilan we an' working- under is coop« r- 
ation. All matti'rs }H‘rtainimj^ to tlu* rnanaumment tliat in any way toiicii upon 
the ciindition of tlie em])loyees aie discussed in a cooperate e manner. 

Mr. ID'siEU. For instance, >ou i^et toyiUlu'r with (la‘ olhcials oi the comiiany 
about n'lmut iu^E I believe, or ’arran;;in^': th(‘ runs, is that tiue? 

Mr. Hughes. Not on The ri'rout in.ir. 'I’hat was tin* company s inisiness. 

Mr. lU:siioE On the arrauEonk" of the runs? 

Mr. Hughes. On the ai ranking of tiie runs. Wi' had .soiiu'lhiiiE to do with 

^^'me, Husjek'. Now, what is the modus operandi, Mr. Hughes? How do you go 
aixuit it ? 

I\Ir. Hughes. The arranging of the runs? 

Mr. P>usiEK. Y(s. , . ^ 

iMr. Hughes. Do I understand >ou, tlie ])icking or <hoi<‘o of runs/ 

Mr. PusiEK. No; the things that you lia\<' some power In detenniniug, that 
you assist in determining — that tlie cooperative committee does? 

Mr. Hughes. T think 1 can best enlighten you by going back to my tirst — — 
Ml P.i SIEK. M'ell, let us <lrop that lor a monu'iit. Huai. How' are the matters 
decnhd in the cooperativi* committc'e, by ballot or by rising vote? 

Mr, iluGHEs. Hmierally ]>y rising \ot('; not by ballot. 

Mr, JiusiEK. Ihwv often doi'S the coojH'ratue commitli'e meet? 

Mr. Hughes. Well, they do not iiand regiilarlv. x\t tinu'S when tiiere is any- 
thing important to be discussed we an' called togetlu'r. 

Mr. lU'siEK. Who calls you togetlu'r? 

Mr Hughes. 1 suppose the ('all is si'ut out h.\ 3lr. i\Iilt('n, as Mr. Mitten is 


to do witli 


chairman of those meetings. .in 

Mr. ttusiEK. How^ often have you met in the last .\('ar, approximately/ 

Mr. Hughes. Well, ])robably half a do/u'ii tinu's. 

Mr. BusfEK. And what subii'Cts do you take up at these' nu'i'tings? 

Mr.* Hughes. Anything jHWtaining to the working conditions. 

Mr Busier Y ell, gne me oft hand a number of the things that you take up. 

Mr’ Hughes. AVeli, that is what I was going to start out watli w'hen you C(jr- 
nered* me before. The lir'^1 thing that 1 can reb'r to was llu' changing of dis- 
cipline. Piuwious to our taking up that matt<‘r, a man missing his n'port any- 
where from (Tlie minute to one hour, he wuis com[)elled to serve that day and the 
next as a penalty for missing. 

Mr. Busier. AVithout pay? 

Mr. Hughes. Without pay. We took that matter up with the managiunent 
and they considered that the penalty wais too severe. 

Mr Busier Who initiated that ? Tlie momhers of tlie ciToperativo committee? 

Mr.' Hughes. Yes; some of the melnhers of the cooperative committiH^, at 
the instance of probably some one w'ho had been so suspended. 

Mr. Busier. And that matter wais adjusted? 


Mr. Hughes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What other matter 

Commissioner O’Conneel. Just one moment there. You say that was 
changed. Does the present plan provide for the punishment of the man by 
a lesser amount— a half day for instance? 
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IVIr. Huguks. You uiidorstuiul that tlie men lost two no matter h«w 

p)o(l your roooJ'd was, >oii w(‘n‘ ]ninislied the same as the habitual offendor ; 
and ^\e had lliat redm*e<l, ami Ihe p^'^alty at the present time is the day 
that he misses he serves on tlie extra list. 

rommissioner O’Connkll. Then lie can he fined a day’s pay then under 
tla^ jiri'sent system? 

Mr. Hu(iijp;s. Yes, sir. 

JMr. llrsiKK. How lV(‘<|U(ait an ociairrence is that? 

]\lr. lIucnRs. AVhat — (h(‘ missim;, 

.Mr. Busikk. V(‘s. 

Mr. IItjuhks. Well, with some men it is n habit, witli others it is very rare. 
Take mysidt, for instanee, as an (‘xamph^' 

.Ml'. liusiKK. W ell, tak(‘ your barns for examph‘. How many men miss a 
we(‘k ? 

Mr. llTuniKs. I don’t know that I could answer. It is not a ^^;reat many; 
not a jjreat many. 

Mr. BrsiKK. \Vouhl it be‘ as many as a dozen or more than a dozen. 

I\[r. Hi oiiKH, T think a dozen would [irobably be a fair averaite. 

Mr. lUsihK. How many men in th(' barn? 

Mr. Huohks. At the present time we have in the m'i^rhhorhood of 450 
or 400. 

I\lr. Busikk Hoi's th(‘ coopia'atiM' committee audit the books of the com- 
punv to see that tlie men ^>:et their 22 ix'r cent? 

Mr. Hughks. They lion’t audit the boolis of the company. The city furnishes 
the auditors, if I understand correctly. 

Mr. Busikk. Ttu‘ city furnislu's tlH‘ auditors? 

Mr. Hughes. The city furnishes the auditors. It is under tlie city auditor. 

Mr. Busikk. Art* flu* men at large satistied with the audit or Is there any 
feeling lliat tlu' audit may not be correct? 

Mr. lIuoHi'.s. We liave this satisfaction. As emiiloyees there is a committee 
niipointed to (‘xaniine the work of those city auditors, which may sound 
sti'ange. It soumled strangi' to me at first, ami T remarked that as a motor- 
man I wais hardly comjKdent to examine tlu' w’ork of an expert accountant. 

Mr, Busikk. So you have your own auditor that exainiiu's the audit of the 
city? 

Mr. Huohks. There is a committee of five appoinb'd to ovitIooIc that wmrk. 

Mr. Busikk And what I was trjing to get at is are the men at large satisfied 
with the audit? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes; they are satisfied. 

Mr. Bi^sikk. Do they ti^el tliat they have' the city [iroteclion? 

Mr. Hughes. Tlu'y are satisfied with the rc'port of tlu' committee of their 
fellow eiiiidoyees. I have this lo state in nderence to that — T have this satis- 
faction — not b(‘irig an\ thing of an acoounlant. T said to Mr. Tiilley “It seems 
singular that w’e slioiihl b(‘ callod to ovi'rlook th<‘ work of ('xperfs.” But he 
said, “We w'ant you to be satistied. You have at your disposal all of the 
books, papers, anil any documents that you may want. We have pi'oide here 
to get tlu'ni for you — all that is neci'ssarv fnr >ou Is to ask for them.’’ 

I said to him, Mr. Tiilley, before I go into this business there are 
two questions T would like to have setthMl” He says, “What are they?” 
1 saiil, “The first one is this; You have taken tlu' pay of this coopi^rative 
committee out of the 22 pm* cent fund. I don’t think you had a right to do 
it. Tlie four on the eomniilte«‘ oppos(Ml it on tho grouml that the work was 
being done for tin' beiK'fil of tlu* company.” He said, “It is being done 
tor th(‘ bcmetit of the enij(louM‘s and t!i(\v should lie willing to pay their 
wages.” I said, “No.” 

Mr. IMxsiek. What was the upshot of that? 

Mr, Hughes. The upshot was that we had the pay for this committee, the 
time they were in existence, ndurned to the 22 per cent fund; and from that 
day to tills there is nothing taloui out of that 22 per cent fund except in pay- 
ment of the motormen and eonductors. 

Mr. sH'K .\nd ai-^o tiie di'atli IxMiefits jiaid by flie company come out of 
that fund, don't they? That is, not under the mnv cooiierative plan, but under 
the plan that w’as in existema^ before the cooperative plan took effect certain 
death henetits wi'n* paid out of that fund? 

Mr. Hughes. Wh*ll, previous to the cooix'rative plan I knew notliing about tbe 
22 pcT cent or any otlier fund. It came out of the management’s fund some- 
where ; I don’t know. 
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Mr. Busiek. Well, the chief point I am Iryinjj: to ^et at, (h> the men, as a 
whole, believe that faith is beinjj kept with them, an<l that the fund is beiii)? 
honestly administered? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes, sir; to the best of iny knowledge there is very little doubt 
on the part of any of the emplojees. 

Ylr. Bestek. Ilow' about tie* imalaMl of balloting? Is tlas'i' any criticism of 
that, or is thei*e, to your knowhslge, any talk about tlie comi>any ktH‘]>ing a cluH'k 
on how the nam vote, or have the men any hesiiancy in voting tluar real 
wishes and desiri'S on a(‘coiint of fcair of action by tlie company? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes; some of th(‘ men have h(‘,sirated about voting for that v('ry 
reason. Some men, not through fear, but because tluw did not think tlu^ s>s- 
tem wais coi-rect ; and as we went along — it is not v<*ry old yid. W'e are <‘ou- 
tlnually watching for imt)ro\lng those things. And the thought or(‘um'(l to some 
of our members — I don’t know^ whether it was myself or some one elsi^ — that 
was a possilile chance of defeating the waslies of tlx^ men in this manni'r; 
tlu'n^ are three on that committee; tw'o act as tellers. 

''Ida' man that reads tliose names otf — it did occur to sona' of us that it 
was possible for him to havi' eU'ctial any man that he saw" tit. The telh'rs 
haven’t tinything to do only to <‘h<M*k' and la' could call olT yi'as — 20 yeas when 
there might be only 1. So we thought w-e wamld double-cla'ck that. 

.Mr. Busiek. 'ria- ])oinj is this: Ha\(* >ou frei' nan to ado])t such nadhods of 
voting as insnn' ahsoluti' secnaw? 

Mr Hughes. Wi'll, I wais going to say I helieve W"o hav(‘ it as secret as it is 
possible' to h(' made. 

Tlu'ia' was another thing tliat some ohjeedi'd to, and wa' took that up with the 
luauagemeiit, and tliat is, you w(‘re n'(|Uired to write your name, badge number, 
and tlie naiiu' of your (*lioice. 

Mr. l»usHK. But tliat condition is no longer in ('xiste'iici'? 

iMr. Htuhies. That coudiiiou is no longer in ('xisteiu'e. Tlie deiubh'-checking 
is earried out, and I don’t see that lliere could be aikMliing more secret tbaii 
tla' pn'M'id form of ballot. 

Ylr. P.usiEK. Wliat is wuir nh'a of the si'nliaa'id of the uk'H at large tow^ard 
the company? Do you think the' la^ ballot fairly represents tlie sentiment? i 

Ylr. Hughes. AVell, I w'ould say yi's, ’ 

IMr Btesiek. If a man is tbn'atcia'd wdli discliarge' — and has your coopera-j 
tive c cumittee anv pow'er to intervene in ids hebalf? 

IMr. I ' 'Ginrs. Yos, sir. 

Ylr. Id STEK. In what wa>? 

Mr. Hughes. I think pi’ohably from illustrating a case that lias occurred' 
roc^'utly wall prohalily explain hi'tter than I could in some othi'r way. 

I'nder tla' ri'roidiiig aial changing tla'v have' t ransfi'rri'd lines of cars on 
account of the lack of room in oia' placi' and room in nnotla'r. They have 
changed lines — wdioli' liia's — from liarn to harm Th'fori' (In' line is (‘hanged tla' 
men are given the chanci' to say whellaw llu'\' want to go to that liia' or w'ant 
to remaiii on tho otluT. ’'Ida' I hav(' ref('r<‘nc(' to was om' of the men 

Hint, on tla' cliange of tbo line, left tlu' barn that T am coniiecti'd wnth. He 
got into trouble through driid^iiig, and ah'^i'iib'd himsidf for jirobahly tw’O 
W’oi'ks wdthoiit aii;^one knowing an> thing about him. Mr. Tnlh'i" himself w'ent 
out of his way to lind nu'. Th' said, “1 think it is only fair to this man, ns 
he W'as wMlh yon so long and at this olia'r barn sm h a shnid timi'” — but he 
shook his head — “ I am awTnlly afraid T ^liall bav(‘ t(> (lis<‘harg(' him. It w"or- 
ri('s me. He is a man wntli an 1!^-y<'ar ri'cord— -good ivcord — -and here he falls 
down. What am I going to do ivitli him?” 

He standing in front of nic'. I lignrc'd out, Air. ''rnllev will discharge that 
man without a donlit. He h'ft me. I called up tlu' committeeman at his barn — 
now, this is probably a long wmy, Init it is nhout the only wmy I can explain — 
r called up the commit li'emau at his barn and I said to him, “I have just 
been intiawiewa'd by Air. Tulley with referi'iici' to D("-ert.” T said to him, “ A^ou 
find Desert and send him to Air. TuHi'.v; don’t you go; I liave liei'ii standing 
here studying Mr. Tulley. It is a toss-up. His mind is not fully made up, but 
I believe he is going to discharge him, and the only man that can save Desert 
in this case is Desert; and send Desert to Air. Tulley and let lilm plead his 
owm case.’* 

Mr. Busiek. That is what I am trying to get at-*tbe cooperative committee, 
except In an advisory wmy, could not save 

Mr. Hughes (interrupting). T believe I favored that man. T liave every 
reason to believe I did. 
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lUjsiEK. Actlni? in an advisory capjicity without the cooperative cora- 
Illlttcc? 

I\rr. IluoiiEs. 1 was with Tnlley on niiiiKTOus occasions, nnd the last time he 
said this to me, he said: “I would restore him to work, only I am afraid the 
iiHUi will use that as an ari^ument in the fiitiin' — that I did not diseharjte this 
mail.” And in n^ply I said: “IMr. ’’Jhillcw, that man has tlie Rood will of every 
man who knows him. And you haven’t a man iiieaii enouph on your system 
to use that as an argument against him.” He saAs, ” I will put him to work.” 

We had a case later than tlmt. The barn I am connectc'd with, a man was 
talam olT the ear for Ihmiir ilrnidc. The other commit tinmuMi connected with 
me took him and had him siyn t)u‘ jiledRc, There are occasions when yon can 
save men. He was drtink \\hih‘ he was opi'ratiuR his car; and throuRh the 
siyiiinR of that pledge that man was restonal to work — not titter he was dis- 
charRcd, hecausc it Imd not yet reached that point. 

d’hrouyh the siRinna of that ]>ledRe tle^ man was restored to work, not after 
he Avas discharR('<l, hecau.se it had not yet reached that iioint. 

(Jommissioiu'r Lunxon. Is the amlit that is made' hy the city which your co- 
operative commit t(‘(‘ accept, is it made under an ordinance of tlie city council or 
is it made hy the city auditor and his help? 

]\Ir. IH’uiif.s. They arc classi'd ns (cxiieii accountants. Really, where they 
oriRinute from I don't know. The names 

C/ommissioiK'r I.fxnon (interruidinR). You uiuhTstand, though, that it is 
something that is done by the city? 

Idr. IIiKiiiKs, Yes, sir; I b(‘liev(' it is part of the agreement Ixhweon the city 
and the company in their partnershi]) agreement, T believe. 

Acting Chairman WiaNsi'ocK. So far as you know, r^Ir. Hughes, liave the men 
at this time any griiwance? 

]\Tr. HmiTiFS. The nam will always have grii'vances ; yes. 

(’’ommissioner Lennon. What are they? 

I\Ir. Tlruiii's. I think I will say the principal one at the present time is the 
seniority question. 

Acting (.’hairman AYeinstock. Any others? 

Mr. IlL'miKs. hhu're are sonu* f<‘\v that do find fault with the swing-run 
system. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. Is tlu're any way of adiimting those grievances? 

Air. lli’cTiEs. As a committeeman you do some thinking. You are there to 
Avork for the best intcu-ests of all. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Who has tin' poAwu* to adjust those gri(wanc(‘s? 

Air. IlTTuui'S. Air. Tulley, I beliiwe. Abui Avould say he is — Avell, not exactly 
the final. Air. Alitten says if a on can not agri'C with Air. 'Ihilley then come to 
me; but I Avould say that Air. Tulley. 

Acting Chaii-man A\’i'i nstock Air. Tulley? 

Mr. Huottes. Air. Tulley; yes. 

Anting Chairman AVeinstociv. Hoav is it this grievance, then, Avas not ad- 
justed? 

.Air. ITuuiiFS. I Avas going to say if a committeeman is placed In a peculiar 
position. H(' has got to study the disiiosit ions of those umhu’ him. You can 
only settle it by mixing Avith them and paying attention to them. The SAving- 
riin question Ave had up AVith Air. JeAvel. AVe Avere given to understand, and 
Ave agreed Avith Air, Jewel, that Ave could not get along Avithout SAving runs; but 
to do something Avitli him I made this suggestion, that Ave nud:e 12 hours a 
maximum for all SAving runs, any run nspiiring a long('r time than that the 
crew to be paid overtime. The thought Avas that there Avere so many that re- 
quired longer than 12 hours that it Avould be an enormous expense. Then we 
suggested that all swing runs, no matter hoAv small the Avhole Avas, as they call 
it, he paid a half hour time oAer and ahoA’c the time required to operate, and 
Avhile the committeeman and I Avere discussing this very difficulty tAVO men 
came into the room. I thought one Avould kill the other. Tliey came in. “What 
is the trouble Avith you fellOAv^s?” “ AVhy,” they said, “all these trippers have 
been given out; Ave could not get one.” “Hoav many trippers use this?” If I 
remember that, he said 34. “Do the regular men all operate those trippers?” 
“Y'es; and Ave can’t get any.” “Are you regular men?” “Yes.” I said to my 
friend. “ AA'e will drop this swing-run question. I have been told here that 
these men are Avilling to make SAving runs Avhen there isn’t any.” They had 
Avorked a day and Avere Avorrying because they could not get a tripper. They 
were finding fault Avlth the SAving mas but Avilling to establish them them- 
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selves. So 1 suid, “ ^^'e will dro]) (ho ^w in^r-nni (piostion niul k':iv(' it to the k'<>^>d 
will of llu' iiiiiuah'cmeiit.” 

AiliiiK Cliainnnn \Vi-:i\ stock. That is all, .Mr. Ilu^dii's. Thanh > ou, very 

iiiiich. 

Mr. lirsiLK. Is ]Mr. l^Mtzfi.orald hoia^? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM B. FITZGERALD. 

Mr. I'rsJLK'. IVIr. l^htzf^orahl. you ha\o hoon invilod hero as ono of the national 
udieers ot the street ear men and heeause >ou i-epK'sont a jzi-o.it nninlx'r of 
street raihvay oinjjloyees, and heeause the eonunisvien thinks (hat in Pliiladeh 
pliia tliey liave lound a condition unanu* in the tri'atinent ol (Munlos I'es hy 
eini»lu.ters and stre<‘t railways, and we want to {.nd >our ideas on (he Plnladeh 
jiliiti eoojx‘rati\e ]tlan, as it is ealhsl. and ileteriiiine how, in your jud.i^ment, it 
could he apiilKMl to other cities. Now’, please ^ive us \oar name in tull and 
)our olhcial position. 

]Mr. FiTzr.LUAi.i). AV. B Fit/.iJtcrald, nuunher of 1h<‘ y:eneral executive hoard of 
the AmalsumaU'd Association. It 1 a;c't >our (|uestion corrcxaly, Mr. Busu’k. my 
opinion of tlie coojx'ratne plan, or whatc'vca* it mmht Ix' stvhxl, and how’’ it 
W'ould opc'rate in other cities, I have itot this to say, that 1 don’t know that it is 
any cooperative' or coopc'ration any more than man.v ot the conditions that exist 
throuk'liout this country to-day w heu'e nuui arc' in i\ jiract leal ly disoriJ:anizc'd coii'- 
(Iition, where tlic' c'tnjclovor is mc'climj; witli thc'in as individuals, (living it itA 
tc-rni as a coojx'ral ivc‘ ])lan, it creatc's nothin^:, in mv opinion, Init sellishness 
and division o( men. the' jux'v c'lit ion of c'olhx't iv c* harimimn*;, jaxw c'nt nui of mc'ii 
me'etiiih' collectively and di.scussing tlieir future welfare; undemocratic in its 
whole' character. 

Mr. IM'sii.k. Mr. Ihtzac'rald, IMr. Mitten has tc'stilic'd lu'rc', and so have otlmr 
witnessc's, that undc'r this a;i:rc'‘c‘nu'nt the' mon Jiavc* a rmht at any time that 
tlicvy choose hy their vole* to have the comitany deal willi tlieiii colleclivc'ly. 
Now, had >ou that fad in mind wlic'n you made liuit stalc'uieid — when you 
made tlie si atc'inc'iit that it luvvents ihc'iii from c'mplo.v in;; c'olh'ctive har;;ainin;;? 

Mr. Fitzc.lkai i). It is like* this; Di tia* laixu* world — mc'ii mc'c'tin;; — it is a 
(piostioii, and puts me in mind of when 1 was a hoy. It is a c\uestion how Ion;; 
mc'u prc'vc'iit thc'msc'lvc's from sc'c'im; tlie true' e*ondition of ahairs. It is like 
;;rowii ’■ u]), whc'n we arc' hoys, and thinkinc: wc' ccaild touch the' mexm on top 
of a hi'!, and w hc'n vou ihe'rc' it is far away. It is just a question of how 
Ion;? the men in I’hiladeljihia will he rainbow eliasers; tlic'y will follow' the 
rainbow until it dii'S off into the distanc-e, and thc'n the awakening will eome to 
these mc'n. The iiu'n of lMiiladel]>hia are ]H'cTiliar in c'haracterislics. 

Mr. lU'siKK. Well, to kuT down to spec-itic iiistaiiees? 

IMr. FiTz(iLKAi.i). 1 will .aet to them in Just a momc'iil. Tliey are very iieculiur. 
So tar as the rmdit ot these' iiie'ii to express thc'in.sc'lves in this cooperative plan, 
why, I can not refer to any stre)n;?e‘r armiment ac:ainst cexeperation than (he 
vc'r.v fact that the're are* LkOilS men that have awakened to tiu' re'alization that 
they are bc'in;; ek'evived, and tliat thc're are hut who voted to ae'cc'pt the 

plan, Jind that 2.0tK) is coiiside're'd a ve*ry small minority hy the eomjvany. 

Mr. Bl'siuk. AVell, IMr. Fitzaerahl, did yevu imar tlie testimony that these 
2,000 men W'lioni vou are' now spe-akiiia of are* a eciiside'rx.hle' uumlec'r le'ss tlian 
voted at tirst ; that llu' numhc'r instead of its heuii;; w eakeniii;!:, there seems to 
be a retro;;re'ssive' mov’emt'Ht, that tliere is a tailing otf? 

Iilr. hhTzuKUATD. There lias he'C'n no dc'moiisl ration of that siiie'c' (he last vote'. 

Mr. Busikk. Not siiic'e (he last vote‘^ 

Mr. FiTzoEiiALD. Wc'll, we will hnd out, I supivoso, this c'omin;; month or the 
nc^xl month if the' eompany earru's out its c'xprc'ssioiis in its ^lairijihlc't that 
c'aeh ye'ar thc'y will vote'; then we will tinel out. The* qiu'stion on the vote heici 
lias been statcnl very clearly— that it w'us a secret ballot; men so up and give 
their names and tlR'y are given a miiuher. .lolm Jtrown is No. 12, and he goes 
in hc'hind this curtain. He is in there alone and he signs his name upon a sheet, 
and when he comers out, why. the sheet rolls itsell ovc'r; but it is very easy aftc'r 
Jill the votes are in to take' the tally sheet and count the vote and see wlierc John 
Brown voted and who John Brown voted for. And that is a .secret expression! 

One other thing that lias bec'n testified 1o here} that there has been no antag- 
onism to organized labor in this plan. Tlie very first pamplilet that this com- 
pany issued or the se'coiid pamphlet, contained tills; “ No man can work on this 
committee,”’ If you please, “ w’ho is directed hy any influence from outsiders.” 
Mr. Busier. What is the date of that pamphlet? 
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iiiiich. 
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plan, Jind that 2.0tK) is coiiside're'd a ve*ry small minority hy the eomjvany. 
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]Mr. FiTZ(iKHALD. Now, for oxaiiiple, the servi<-o iiuiy rocpiiro a man to work 
ovortime. Thoso men testitied they jtot done at 2 o’ehx'k. Now, in the orgunlml 
citK's under the Amalgamateil carmen a man may get done at 2 o’clock in the 
alternoon and he will he asked to <’on\e back at f) o’clock. He would be paid 
time an<l a half from 2 o’clock until he completed the exti-a work. Now, all 
those things in the making of wages in the organizerl <*ities are taken into con- 
sideration in the making of that wage, that while they may not get It on a 
straight wage the working condilions are so lmy)rove(l and so Indtered that it is 
wages to our peojde. Swing time in the city of Pit(sbui*gh num are paid swing 
tinu' — an hour and a half — that they speak (d‘ — that is, siiacings, or we call it 
th(‘ sw’ing, or tin* spacing of live hours has been testitie<l to. Whhl, our people In 
iht t shurgli are paid considerable dead time in there that tlu'se men in IMnla- 
delphia do not get. The handling of grievances — there an* so many ehnnents 
of infractions for a street-car man losing his position that it is entirely dilTerent 
from any other organizations to handle that, Kejiorts of passeiigm-s, r<*ports of 
transient operators, and infraction of rules — small, little infraction of rules — 
men are brought in. Cnder an organized condition the man is brought in be- 
for(‘ the sn}>erint('mlent and h(‘ is givcm a ciypy of his charge's and he is per- 
mitteil four to five hours to make his answer, wlu'ther la* is guilty of those 
charges or not, and he goes and advises with his oHicers. It jnits me in mind 
of just wliat iSIr. Hughes testified to here, that he wouhl — tliese men would— 
before he had reinstated him. 1 hold that in our organization plan that tiiese 
men wouhl have never done the things that tlu'y dnl on the kick-up over the selec- 
tion of that run, hi'i'ause our agreement woulil proviile how the runs were to he 
s(‘l('ct(Ml, and if there was any (Nmiplaint he could go to his hiisiness agent or 
tlie ollicer who was hamiling the situation of that man. We don’t have any 
such lucks as that In our organization, as wlicre men ari' discharge<l for refus- 
ing to seh'ct runs, because we liave an umlerstanding of liow the runs are to he 
sel('(‘t('d whmi it eoni''S a man’s lime to S('l('<‘l, ami if he diH'S not select, the 
organization oliiccr is ('inpowered to sign for him — sign him up to the best run 
that may otter — Ihend’ore eliminating any tu'-up on scheduli's. 

Comnilssioner ()'( \>n N ia.r.. What are the hours in Pittsburgh and Cliicago — 
maximum and minimum? 

IMr Fi TzuKK vLi). 'The minimum is 8 lioiirs in Pittsburgh and the luaximnni 
of- I am pot (piite sun' whether the higlavst is 10 lioiirs — Idl, I think it is. A 
half Ml hour is allow I'd of leeway so that schedules can be completed. 

(ku iiiM'<sioner ( )’( 'o\ x fi i,. In (’hnaigo*^ 

Mr. F iTZcujiAi.i). C’hicngo is about on tlu‘ same plan, I hidleve, an eiglil-hour 
day. 

Commissioner ()’(’o\ x'ei.l. As the gi'idleman who just pre(‘(‘ded you said, 
through tins <’ooperativt‘ nu'thoil lu'ri', or committiH*, thi'y iiad I’educiMl thi'lr 
system of lining the men two »la>s or two and a half days for some infi*actlon 
of the rules, it anus l>rough( ilown to a <lay lii otlier woids, a man would lmv(' 
to A\ork a day without com]»tmsalion for some orror <tr other coinmittiMl. Is that 
generally the condition of tlu' stiavt (air ]>(*ople throughout the country — some- 
thing of that kind? 

IMr. FnzuKRAM). I think we havi' a Ixdter <‘on<Vdion than that. 

C< nuuiissioiK'r ()'(’o\\Kii. ^\ell, now, is that sort of aftairs in (.'xlstenci' in 
Chi(*ago under the union rule? 

Mr. FrrzGKKVLi). No; not any siicli arrangemmiis. Not any snch punish- 
ments. We feel tliat instead of meting vmt llie punishment to the man the 
man ought to he nud with llu' punishment. 

Commissioner O'Covnkiu. For instanci', in Philadelphia if a man was limMl 
a (lav's tinu* for somi' alh'gi'd infraction of tlu' ruh's and it was dlscovi'ri'd 
later that lu' had not committed tins infraction of the rules, would he he com- 
pensated for that time o(T? 

Mr. FiTzoEKMi). He would lu' ri'instali^d in his formm- jilace and paid for 
all the time lost 

Commissioner ( I'CoxAEi.r.. And for that fiiu', the day's time line, he W’ouhl 
bo compensated? 

IMr. FiTZ(ffiRALi). Compensated 

Commissioner O’tkiNAEi.T.. Fiider the Pliiladelphia system? 

Mr. Fitzokuald. I d(uTt know. 

Commissioner O'Connell. But under the system in Cliicago and wdiere the 
unions have regulations it would be? 

Mr. Fitzgebald. It would be. Our agreement provides that if we can not 
adjust it we wdll arbitrate any difficulty, and that curries with it whatever the 
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CliONtnut Street.” Tli(‘ scluMlule makers are gheii the nuiiilx'r of miles tliat 
lliey liiteiKl to operate, aiul the number of mih's iluai is divulctl to tmd 
out ]u)W many hours it \viU take to eorisume that numhiT of niiU's. Some' of 

the runs may be sliort. So, then, aj^ain, tlie selfishness comes m without eon- 

sultation ^^ith the imm. Tlie confi'renee eommitti'e will meiT and the oldiT 
men, as it was testihed, usually hwiks for the larger run, lar;j:er numhi'r of 
hours, so tlu'y will say: “Drown lias been in the .service for lb jears and lie 
should have a lon^nu’ imn than Jones, because Jones is only hma' 2 >('ars“ 
So the company cares not who operat(‘S thesi* cars as Ion*,; as tlu‘> arc opm*- 
ali'd with competent nuai ; and the fact is that (here is lialf an hoar tahen olT 
of Jones and the schedule is riaii'ranaed. so that they will not intertiaa^ with the 
nu'etiiiK and leavin;^ points, and Brown ^iMs half an hour out of Joiu's, and 

tlu're is no ohji'ction on the part of the company, because it costs nothiu^^ to 

get (hat condition. 

'The hours an' not Increased, but if they would say to the (aiiployees, “ We 
want you to huill a scIkhIuIo tor Clu'stnut Street, and the schedules for the mini 
we make would increase tw'o or three cars ovt'r that wdnch the company de- 
sired to operate, over thmr first plan, naturally thm'e would he a trianmulous 
objection, b(H.‘aus(‘ the mileage costs mone\.” So that concession is not to be 
coinjiared with th(‘ lirst <*ondition at all with the Amalgamated. 

P.c'fore a sclu'dule is [daci'd, if >ou please, in operation, an organization, how 
it IS liung ur> for live da\s. so not alone a committee who ropreseiits the orgarii- 
zalion may sim* tlu^ <*onditions under which tlKW" are going to work, but the 
rank and lih* of emiJoyeics can s(‘e wduUluT the schedules ai’i' agrecsibli' to them 
or not, and in tin' end of tiM' da\s, betwi'cii that and the litth day, there is lots 
of ojiiiortunity lor the nuMi to gather in thmr nu'ctings and express their washes, 
whether oi' not the schedules an* aci'ejdable. 

JIow diffen'iit under this womha-tul coopeiatni' ])lan. How dinerent. J'lie 
coo]K'ra(ive committi'e decides wliat shall constitute a iiin, and th(' nu'ii must 
accept it, and it i.s C'xpectiHl from lh(' coopiu'atne commill(‘e llmt they will go 
out and encourage the men to acc(‘pi it. In tact, they go hiither; something 
that really an organization jirohahly would not stand tor is tin* moMiig of men 
Irom OIK' ti'i'ininal to another, the taking of iik'H inau North Philadeiiihia to 
W('st Philadelphia to work, mo\ ing their lamilies, and inconvenimicing them. 
And 1 main' this prt'diclion, that w lum this (‘ompany is done with this turmoil 
ami ^ ith this upsi'tiing and K'roulnig, that wIk'Ii tliat time conu'S, tlu* nu'ii of 
I’lnlmh 'nhia will sit down in tlu'ir calm monu'iits, and dis<‘o\('r all this grand 
situatuM that they ha\e lK*en working umh'r was nothing but a passing lancy. 

Nowg tlie night cars here. 1 don’t think th(*y are tis good in IMnladi'lphia as 
uniU'r the Amalagamted's condition on night cars, who wrok (‘iglit hours, Thi'v 
must not work longm* than eight liours in many mties, and tlu'y receive JO 
hours’ pay. I don’t know’' whether this i>lan liere produces such a condition 
as (hat, 

Th'lative to the mJi' at I lortieultnral Hall, so miieh 1ms Ikh'ii said about this 
free expression, i.et us si‘e with tlii'ir <w\n immphk't, Just h't us si'e wla'lhcr 
or not that freeiloin is gneii. In bulletin IsmhmI July J, IDIJ, and on page 3, 
IMr. IMittcn says — or the eoopm’atixe conimittiH', I don'i km'W whicli — T daie say, 
lii'causi' T am h'd to lielieve thicse hooks are in ihe Imnds of the men the morning 
after the coopi'iaitixe (‘ommittee iikhT — T don’t know' how' they get tliem printi'd 
so last and on tlie tirst mail distrihute<l Ihroiiglioiit the entire system. But 
lie says here on page 2: 

“'file question to he siihmitte<I is in thi' following form: ‘Shall tlie eo- 
operati\e plan witli the men as introdueed as now in force be eoritimu'd for 
another year?’” 

But the pamphlet follows it up with tins: 

“If you vote ‘ Y('s ’ it wall mean that >ou ratife and ai>pro\e the good w'ork 
done by the cooperative committee during the ]>ast year, and that yotr liave 
siitricieiit faith in this committee and in the niaimgenient to justify continua- 
tion of the cooperation relation on tlie present basis.” 

(Chairman Mitten stated llmt if the result of tins vote is “ Ves,” the follow- 
ing wage scale, without doubt, w'ould be made oflecUve September, in 1013: 

Twenty-five cents the tirst year — or, rather, the mwv men ; first year, 2C cents; 
second year, 27; third year, 28; fourth year, 20; and five years," 30. 

This scale represents a fiirtlier increa.se of 1 cent per hour. Why, could 
there be anythong more of a bribe — I will say that for tlie time — a bribe for the 
men to vote “ Yes,” in favoi of the cooperative plan, than saying, “ We will give 
38810°— S. Doc. 415, C4-1 -~to1 3 48 
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you I'-mit ail hour”? Ihit ho j;ocs furlhor and say.s : ”11' you voto ‘No’ 
it is (loulitlnl whotlior or not this scale will he j^ivcu as increased.” 

Now, wliy? What dilTerence would the vote “Yes” in favor of tiie coopera- 
tive plan he if the men had voIimI ‘‘No”? They would not f?et it. If tlu'y vole 
“Yes,” tiiey will ^et it, but why should they not yet it if they vole “No”? 
Well, it would he as lias been staled in the pamphlet — you liave done souk' 
tinny ayainst this coo])erative ]>lau and you arc workiny directly ayainsl il. 
and Iherid'ore we wdl not yi\e you the cent. 

Is that cooperation? Is that sipiare dealiny, to keep wayes away from men 
because tiiey will not how to tlu‘ will and \ote “Yes”? Not iny conc(']Uion <0 
fair dealiny. 

The question yestenlay about this vote, and I think this is ti'e w'hole sill' 
stance: (Ireat stress A\as laid up(>n tlu' Irei'dom, that it was not compnlsorN 
there w'asn't any anlayoiiism to h(^ used ayainst the niim, NiassNun at all tiiiu-s 
i:Ux days jirior to the \ole taken in Horticultural Hall, there w'ere men olL 
memhers of the cooperative committee, ayilatiny and sinyiny lorth tlie I'lrais*'^ 
of th(^ co<»]>eral iv(‘ plan, hut the memhi'rs of the Amalyamat(*d wiTe yayyisl, it 
.>ou jikaisiy from sinyiny on the piaiises and the imiirovmnents that the organi- 
zation imyht briny tortli. 

’I'lie (im‘slion was askial .M'sierday: “Isn’t the feature of the secret halhc 
suirKaeiit?” 'That ihe nu'u poss(>ss a little Ixwond tiu' ordinary — 1 thinly in tl' 
strei't railv\ay husiiu'^s, tlu'ir inleliiyi'iiee and the si'ciad ballot would haul llimn 
to feel as thonyh they had freedom. That is true. JUit where, liowawer, thma' 
was two parties in the lu'ld, let it he ]K>litical jiarlies, and one ])arty had to 
use opportunities, to (anadale his liteiatnre and siny its jiraises, wdiiU' tlu 
other was yaymsl and lu)! allowial to um‘ aiu uHains of jnittiny lorth his pro])" 
yanda, or its iiumus oy proyiess, naturally the one who hail tlu" ojiportuint u" 
of doiny many ttiiuys ticit the' ollu'r did not ha\e w’ould i‘oce]\’(' tlu' yn'ati'r mu 
her of voh'S. 

But wiiat is the imi*? d’he plan is mb any different than w’o know in (u.i 
occiiiiii lions that we uieiM day in and day oul ; Los Anyeles, St. Louis, IhiltiiiioKs 
Kansas (ht\, (iolumhus. No ditlm-eme' than any otlaa- place. Individual) 
Bia'veiition of iiu'u eoPeeiividv yatlu'nuy toye'tlaa’; pie\<'ntmy llu' advanci'meiiL 
the exchanye ot Ihouyhis wilh oim amitlu'i*. 'I’hat is what this doi's Division 
L)i\l^lorl as it was ti'stdied this moruiiiy. Tlu' slidiny scale. Workinymi'ii who 
wmrk at the saiiu' oeeupalion, the sanu' hours, the same' ri'ipiiremeuts placi'd 
Upon them, and a ihlhs’ence of .h <‘('nls iier hour in tlanr waiyes. 

It is <a‘('at(‘d, as tlu'y say, lor ('lhcuMu\. Wi'll, h't si'c W idl, assunu', for 
aryuiitfnt’s sak<% that tin' slidmy s<ah' was credited tor eliicie'iicy. 'That a man 
is lietter at the end of two than he W'as at the I'lnl of one ye'ar. tliat lu' 
bettm* at the end of thri'e than he is at the (‘iid ol Iw'o, ami lu' ri'aclu's his 
pi'i’iod of usi'fiiliK'ss at tlie end ot h\e yexirs, Blnladelphia says Alt I'l'Jit. 
If a man who to-day is woikiny lor do cents an hour in Bhiladelphia should 
leaN'i' this o<‘eupalion and n'lnain out of it. but one wei'k or two days or thn'e 
days lie would come haelv. at tlu' mmiimim waye, thouyh lu' had Jh or 20 >('ars’ 
experience. It is not tor elhciency ; it is to ki'cp tli(‘ worki'r divided, kis'j) him 
separatist, ];e('p him fiom impartiny liis wionys to Ins fellow' men. 

Commissioner O’Coxxelu. Yet may it not h'ad lownird permaiu'ncy of ('in- 
ploymenl? May it not lead tin* employc'C lo permanency? It may lie a preininm 
for service th.it he should continiu', ratlu'r than Ix' chanyiiiy from one ('uqiloy- 
ment to another. IMay it not have' tliat tmidencj ? 

l\Ir. Fitzgeh M.D. It has that eondilion? 

Commissioner O’Conxeu.. May it not havi' that tendency? 

]\rr. Fitzc.ek \E i). Jl has not; it has not. 'riiat is wiu'ri' the cooperation can 
never exist. Men Ix'come disyrnntled, ilissal isIkmI, If you and I wuu‘0 doiny 
the same work as the other fellow, and the same reipiirmm'nts were iilacel 
upon us, how’ can tluu'e he any nxd enjoyment of coopi'ration or yood will 
when one man on the front end is yet tiny 20 cents an liour, and I am iloiny 
the work of the ohl <‘onductor on the hack (muI and ycttiny ‘20 cents an hour? 
Exactly the sam<‘ work, exactly the saiiu' requirements, and everythiny elsi'. 

Cominissioner 0’(!o\neix. Well, nowy Mr. Filzyerald, the yeiitlemari w'ho 
precedeil you this rnorniny spoke for that branch of the enqiloyment knowui 
ns the heneliciul oryanization. The only reason that I renuunher he assiyned 
for the existence ol that oryanization was that tlu'y paid $5 a week sick 
benelits and $100 death benefit. Doesn’t your Amalyamated Society make a 
similar’ provision, and wonhl he better able to assure such benelits? In other 
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words, is tliat a sufricient rojisou for si si'psirsUioii of tlio or^ainizsdlon, of siii 
orji;:inizati(»ii sopsiiMto from ,>oJ»rs in ilio oiiij)loym<Mit of tlio nnlway service? 

Air. Fi rz(,EiiALi). 1 liav(^ sinswei't'd Ihsit, Mr. (yoiiiinissioiu'r, by saying tlisit, 
and well yon kiuiw, we iiave connechMl with our ori^siuization, sis well as many 
other ti-side-unious, that fraternal feature that hsis come into its lile lhron^,di 
its environment, tlirouEdi the environment surrounding it. That would he no 
reason, because of the fact that our hiaielUs are hettiT and nua‘e secure. If a 
man once hei'omes a mmnher of the Amal;i:amate<l Assoeuition, wdudlnu* In' 
works upon a strisT railway or not, he can retain his hi'in'hts. Against that, 
tin* men who h'avi' this siawice must sever thmr coninn'tnms from the henelu*ial 
(Mid of the organization — the heiietits of sick henelits. Organization alter or- 
ganization is n<AV pajini^ $5, some tf7, and some ,$S a wi'i'k. Tliat 1 want to 
l('av(* to Mr. Il(‘(‘V(*H, h(‘cause he tabulates that condition upon the lu'iK'lits. 
Put I say tliis, that within siv months that thm'e was )>anl out to the nuMubm-s 
(d the Anialaaniatt'd Association, tin* past six months, .'[ITl.ktKK) in (h'ath henelits 
and disability benetits. So that is not a triu* stati'inent of fact about the 
division of men of Idnhnh'lphia. The Amal.aamated to-day could be in Just 
as iu'althy a iiosition as it was in PK)b, providiii;^^ that the Aniaiuamat(‘d Asso- 
( latioii allowaal tlu' rank and lile of Philadelphia to ran rouy,hsh('d ovi'r its 
laws that tlu'y were part and jian'e! of making; in their conviuitions. 

'’I'hc're IS the true condition, and tin* posiiion of the Amaluamatial was tliat 
loyal, trm* m<Mnb(Ms to tlii' Amalgamated wais nincli betti'r than having 
liti.OtM) with oiK'-hall of them runimm: rouahshod ovim’ its laws, which would 
havi* its damaaina and dani;(M’ous (*ITec| throiiahout tlu' country. 

In answiM’ to om* stateimMit, I want to niaUi' this, as a mi'ssaue to iny friend 
Kerna^dian fi'om tin* Amal^amatiMl : That Ihma* is no ( rapi' yoin;^ to Ik' hun^i; 
U|)on the Amaliramati'd doors; that tin* Amal;;amat(*d r(*ui<‘ls sincer(*ly that the 
nuMiibers that they had in 11)01) or 11)10 aia' not in the Amalutamated Associa- 
tion now', but th(W dv) not ri'ari't. ami as oiu* oHie(M’, I tliink I sjieak for the rest 
of tluMii on tins, they do not rearet an.v action that IIh' othciM'S of tiii' AinaiKa- 
niatiMl took in tin* laty o( Philadidphia, and if tlie same condition iinwailed 
th(*y would do tlu* saiiu* tiling' all over aaain. 

Put h't him take it back that it is iK'allhy and proy:ressin^, and that it is 
not uoiiu’; to Jiave any eraix'; tlmt thoia* is not a<"na to Ik* any wak(*s for a 
lony, lonj:: tniu* to come o\(*r tlu* Amalaamaled’s }.irave becalisi* 1‘hiladelphm 
lias 1 at S('(Mi tit to fall in line witii tlu* iv-st ol tlu* t raile-unions 

Col i. lissioni*!’ O't'oxM'ja. As T undi'i'sland ihat b<*n(‘hcial association, tlu* 
(liu*s a * r>() cents a month, I think >on sank and $1 initiation? 

Air. Fi izoi'KAi 1 ), J think it is bt) cents initiation and 2.“) c(miIs a month. 

Comniission(*r O'tkiNMun. f\'(*li, I Ihinlc (hat 

Air. Pi rz(.i K \!-D. Ala>h(‘ I am mislaki'n. 

(vommissioiu'r 0’(k)NM,nn. I think he said bO ei'iits a month. 

Air, FrrzirKavin. Piohahly that is Irm*. 

Cominissiom'r 0'(k)NiNKLr. For the jiaynu'id of ,$.7 a we(*k sick l)(*n(‘lihs and 
$ir)t) (h'ath lieiK'lits a eharae of bO e(*nts a montli, or $d a ><'ar, would S(‘(*m to 
me to he a V('''y limdi premium lor those henelits. W hat are the diu'S of the 
Amnli^amatod Socicdy ? 

Mr. FiTZ(.KRALi). The (liu*s are $1 a month; 50 (‘(*nts of that diuxs remains in 
tlu* local nnion for tlu* earr.vini]; on of its hteal purposes and .50 e(*nts of it is 
s('nt to The in1(*rnational association as a p(*r (‘ayuta. Twentj-six cents of that 
b() is hud aside for what is known as tlu* ileath, old-aae, and disaiulily fund, 
and the remainiiu; 21 cents is diviik'd into 0 e(*nts, 1 helieve, to strike funds 
and 11 cents to j*:(‘n('ral, and the motorman and (*onduclor, 4 e('nts. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the disability and old-aae pension; what 
is that ? 

Mr. FiTZOLTiALD. A rn(*mh(*r who lias l>e(*n a continuous nu'mlK'r for 2,5 yu'ars 
and reaches tho a.sJte of (>5, his b(*netit would he exactly the same as the funeral 
beimtit He would y;et $H()0 imin(*(liat(*ly. That would be Ids pension. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 1dH*n set aside (be same proyiortion of money; 
that is, you allow your local unions to retain .50 jx'r (*(*ijt, or .50 cents on each 
dollar paid in the hx'al funds, for paying the exiK*ns(*s of ()i)erating the local 
union, out of wliicli may be paid a sick benefit of $5 a week; yios.sibly, and the 
death benefits wdll he tnk(*ii care of by your international? 

Air. Fitzgeuxld. Yes, 

C/ommissioimr O’Connei.l. So that they .still have retained in that fuiu^ money 
to Ik* us(k 1 for other puryioses? 
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I\h’. Fitzgkhald. There is also a benefit in the local nnions in addition to the 
Interriiitionnl henelit for disahility and <leath. The local union, in(‘lndini^" its 
sick henetir, also pays a death henelit. For example, I think the city of ritts> 
bur^di pays .$ir>U in addition to the benefit of the international. 

(’(•miidssioner O’Connell. Now, what do you know about the matter of acci- 
d('nLs and the settlement of claims for accidents, and so forth, in connection 
with the Philadelphia sitiiationV 

Mr. Frjz(iEUAij). ‘Well, I don’t know so much alxuit Philadeli)hia ; but there is 
the natural 

(Commissioner 0’(F)nnell. Well, now, what, if you don't know idiout Phila- 
(h'lphia, what about the cities where jou ha\e an organization, say in ClncaKO 
or ihttsburLdi, or sui‘h other ptac(‘ as um may ha\e in mind? 

]\Ir. Fi'I Zolu vrj). 'I'hat is, it tlii^ employee was injured? 

(ConimisMOJK'r O’Connlii. V<‘S. 

M.r. FrizuLU'M I). \\'h\, alt the companii'S that I have ('onie in Contact with pay 
their empbei'cs lull time, see that they are iiroperty taken care ot, have medical 
atten(lam'(', elic 

(Jonmn.ssmnm- O’Connell. Now, in some of these cities they liave no Stato 
la\\s piaeidin,ix tor disability, el(*. In New ITork, for instance, tlie mov law 
tlK'i’e ,ai^■es — j^ot's into (dlect on tlu' 1st <d’ .Inly. 

Mr. FriZi.EiLM 1 ). Vi's; that ^^itl probably make a chanye in the conditions. 

Commissiom'r 0'(\)\nell. Make a cliama* in the siluation thi're? 

JMr Fi'rz(a-ai \i I). Vi'S. 

C(S;unission(‘r ()’(^)N^EIl. Piamsyh ania s(‘ems to be sadly lu'udectiMl in that 
direction. It si'cnis from tlu' intormation that \\(‘ havi' UsKmumI m hm e so tar 
that there ri'ally isn't any nu'tlmd vhatsoe\('r of adjustinc: claims ('\c(']»t the 
^'(MK'rosity of the comi>any or the choice ot th(‘ employee, of the individual, to 
ttik'e the cas(' into court. 

Mr. Fitzui- K \i I), d'his is the syslmii under which tlii' oraain/at ion works. If 
a man is injuriMl, 1 would take, for examphy the city of Uochesler, for ex- 
jimple. If a man is injured to-day, th(‘ claim ayamt uaits on him, and sees 
how badly Ik* is Imrt, sind from time to turn' tlu're is some imiuiruvs made 
about hini, and when la' is able to come around lie usualb f<»kl to Journey 

down to the claim department. 

lie souuuiiiK'S advises with the odicers of the oryanizal ion and they yive 
him till' adv u‘e what to do, and he yoivs up to tla^ sujKTintmident and the super- 
inttmdeiil smids him over to the claim di'partmeiit, and his claim is adjusted. 
It is an undorstood fact, tlaw have that dom^ umler thi' organization, and 
where the oryanizat ion is in existmice, it the man’s claim was cast aside or 
unsatisfactory to him in tla^ sidtlemeiit, why, hi' wouid naturally submit it to 
the business aymit ot his (iryanization, and they would take it in hand under 
th(‘ tmaiis of our ayremiumt with th(‘ cduipany Just the sam(‘ as any other 
grievance', d’here is no mievan<*(\ 1 was vm'y much int('r(‘st(Ml. d’here is some 

Picls SOUK* thinys in tin* coojxa.ii iva* jilan that lh(‘ miiplo.veiN havi' sometlniif^ 

to say about, and then' is others that tlu' company have all to say about. 

Now, umU'r the oryanizaliou ])lan of the Amalgamated or trade-unions, why, 
thma' IS nothing that alteds tlii' I'uiplovias lint what is a grievance that can 
he taken up by the emplo.vei'S with the company, so that the company and the 
men consult on many thinys. 

Commissioner Lewon. Mr. Fitzaerahl, will you just hrielly recite to us the 
]>olicy ot the Amalyamateil Association as to conciliation and arbitration in 
dealing with emplo>ees? ^ 

Mr. FiTzmci! VI I). This is all clearly set forth in our laws, what I am ahout to 
repeat from nu'inorv. d'he local union has autonomy for all its affairs, as lonjit 
as there is no inlerfenau'e witli the Jaws of the yeni'ral association. If there 
is a question that comes up that may involve the local union in a ditliculty 
a refi'renduni vote is taken— a ballot vote'— so that each and every man will 
be ydvoii an opportunity to vote. If they are suburban lines ballots are sent 
to tlK'in in a secret way and carried back to the central point for count. If 
two-thirds of the mi'inhers voting indorse the proposition, naturally this takes 
place after the pri'liminary investiyalion has b(‘en made on the part of com- 
mittees and no results have bei'ii obtained. If two-thirds of the vote is in 
favor of carrying the matter further, why, they then wire the international 
association for assistance, and the inti'rnational president or deputy Is in- 
structed to immediately there. Upon his arrival he is supposed to imme- 
diately tak(' up with tlie company and the committee the (luestion and seek 
an adjustment of it. 
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If tlioy are iinjiblo to roa<’h an aRrooinont ho Inis to coinmunicato with the 
intoriuit tonal exocutive board. Ttiat is, in our or;;anization, from San Fran- 
cisco into Canada amt into tlie South and Kast ; and there are nine meint)ers, 
and tliere must be a majority of tlie board members vote in favor of the sus- 
pension of work; but tlie man upon the snmnd, umU'r no consid(*ration is lie 
supposed to declare a slrdo‘ uid4‘s^ the company has ndused to arbitrate. 

Commissioner Lfxnon. And your orj?anizatiou stands for tlie opportunity 
of arbitration in e\ery case iiefore strike takes t)laci‘? 

INIr. FnzuEKAi 1). That is the ]>olicy, Mr. Commissioner. 

Commissioiu'r Lennon. Tliat is all. 

Actina; Chairman Veins'iock. In speakiu^;; about the secret ballot, Mr. Fitz- 
t^erald, you practically convex ( m 1 the idea that while the ballot is allet^ed to be 
S(M-rel, as a matter of faid, it may not be secret, be<‘ause you iiointed out that 
tiiere were methods by which the company could tind out just how each man 
voted. 

M'ell, if that is true, why, of cour.se, the allea.e<l secret ballot is a delusion 
and a siianc and has no merit, and is of no iirotia-tiou to tho workers. Now, 
I am sure that this commission would be inti'n'sted to know xxliidlu'r it is a nail 
siM'iet ballot or a fakc' secret ballot; and if there is anybody presmit n^pri'seiil- 
ina: the companv who can answer on that score 1 tliiiik we would be jahid to 
lu'ar from them on that. 

Mr. Fa iiU'H 1 1 , 1 ). My name is Mr. Faircdiild, statistician for tin' company. We 
would be v('ry abid to aixe you a (oimi ol ballot and the whole jiarapbrnmalia 
of taking' that vote attiw the wltm‘ss is through or at any time you may ask 
us to do so. 

A(tiu.a: Cliairmau M’einstoc'k. Wi'll, iiow', could you brielly answxu’ the iioiius 
inad(‘ by Mr. I'lrzaiTuld this luoruim; in winch be pointi'd out that tliei'e was 
a way of ideuliCina every vetca*? 

Mi-'. FAiacimi). Mr, Kline was (|uit(‘ actively inUTCsIiMl in the separation of 
that mode of ballots, and is familiar with all llu‘ (hUails. lie has left the 
room liiit will be' ba<-k in a moiiU'iti, and will von ask him that (piestion and 
let liim (k'seribe llie detad? 

Actina ('liairman WEiNsrocn. Mi'll, will vmi ]o<-ate him and brln^ bini in? 

IVlr. I'aikcjiilu. NN’eli, I see be is now la'i-e. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. M. R. KLINE. 

Mr. ivi INE. I bnvi' bi'n*, p'litb'meii. tin- notice wbi<-h was posti'd at our depots 
from vvlinli tbi' lii'st vote was taken, as a result of tlu' reqiu'st of the Amalga- 
mated Association for a vote You wdl iiotici' that Ibis is certitii'd to by the 
rc'])! ('sent at iv es <d' tin' tlieii AmaUmmated Association 'This ri'b'rs distinctly 
to tin- lu'sl \ol(' as a i-e^ult of a request ui>ou us b.\ the Amalf<amat('(l Associa- 
tion. ddiat is datc'd Oi-toiu'r Ho 

('The icqa'i* la'ri' iiroduced by the witness is m, irked Fxbibd 1, Mbtness Kline, 
June 2‘1, P.»l t. 

Till' iiaper entitb'd “ luformalioii to ('oiiducioi's and Moloi-meii” was sub- 
mitted in printc'd torm ) 

Now', this paiier is a co|),\ of tbo ci'fl ilicate of tbo vote as sia:ued by tla' I’l'pre- 
sentativi'S chosen bv Ibe men and as jmblisbed in the newspapers 

(The ])ap(‘r bete ju-odneod )),v tlie witness was mark('d “ Fxlnbit 2, A\’itiies.s 
Kline, June 24, JDU.” 

Kline Fxliibil No 2 is a tvpcwntU'ii leller and will lie found under ilie bead 
“ Fxbibils.'’) 

Now, this Is a copy of tlie notice that was posted at all our (h'pots for tlie 
second vole, the si'cond bm vote at I loi’ticult iiral Hull. Now, this must not be 
mixed with the (h^pot vote for committi'omen, which was I'nlirely dilTerent. 
Hotli of these voters are the vote.s taken at Ilorticiillural Hall on the so-called 
labor questions; the first as to whether tla'ro should he an aareemeut with the 
Amal.aamat(’d Association, and the sivond as to whether the coeyverative plan 
ns then in force would continue for anotln r ,vear. 

(The pajH'r last jiroduced by the witness was marked “Exhibit 3, Witness 
Kline, June 24, 1914.” 

The paper entitled “Information to jNIotoi-nu'n and Fondiu-tors,” dali'd July 
2, 1913, was submitted in iirinted form.) 

Necessarily, there bad to b<‘ preyvan^d a list of employees eligible to vote. 
These lists were prepared, and as a man came in to vote he came into a so- 
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(‘aIl(Hl stall, somethin}? like- this, and gave ihe man who had the list his nanio, 
“John Smith, ItVJT Woodland depot.” llis name was chocked off and ho was 
giv(‘ii one of those ballots — one of those slips— and he went into a booth similar 
to the general election plan, and he placed on that line, “ I vote ‘ Y"es,’ or ‘ No,’ ” 
whati'ViT it happeneil to be. Nobody around, curtain in back of him, just the 
same as elections are usually conducted. 

( '(iJiimissiomT OX'onnki.l. Did he have to .sign it? 

Mr. K 1,1 MO. No, sir. 

Ariing (’hairman Wioin.stock. Anything on the ballot by which he could be 
ideiit itied? 

Mr. Ki,ink. Absolutely, no, sir, gentlemen. Tins man then deposited this 
ticket in a lai'gi* ballot bov similar to that used in general ehvtions; and then 
afterwards, when the voting was linished, (hose votes were taken out and 
counti'd b> the commit t(H\ 

Connmssioiuu' Lks\on. What became of the machini' that 

^[r. Kmmo. The jilan lor <oop(u-alive commillee man is entirely diffc'rent, so 
that there is a machine— I would ln‘ glad to tune it brought down immediately. 

(jommissioiK'r Lun.non. I understand the machine. 

IMr. Ki.lne. It IS a machiiu' with a lc\('l on it. It w'as originally made so 
that a man could write bis iiam'* and the name of th(‘ man be chose to vote for, 
and that has Ihmmi iduingi'd so that now whim he comes in to the voting (‘om- 
mittee, consisting of tliiee men of tin* cooiierative committee the one nieinbf'r 
will check otT till' name as he comi's in on those lists; thosi' lists ar<‘ oikmi to 
tlie men that come in after and si'o the othiu's, but IIum’I' is no notation on it. 
Ills nanii' is checked olf this list, and he comes into this boolli and writes the 
name of the committee man tor whom hi' dc'-'ires to M)t(' on the roll in th(‘ 
inenibersliip. Rdu' liwer is pulled bai k and that name ])asscs on, so that the 
following man can not see who the ]»revious man \o1ed for. 

Acting (’hairman WKiNsroci:. Do ,M)U care to ask any (piestions? 

Mr. ]‘'nzoKi:ALi). W hen tlie macliine is o]ien all the loll is in one iiortlon? 

Mr. Ki I NIC. \'es, sir. 

JMr. h' rr/onu,\ I It 1 made Ihe sl.sKmient that the tally shei't, .lohn Itrown, 12, 
till' twelfth man on this roll, could be showai who he was; couldn’t he? 

Mr. Klim; Yes. mr. 

Mr. Fit/.oli: VLi). Yes, sii ; that is it. 

Mr. KliM',. It.Noii wanted to. 

Mr. FiT/.iaai vi.it. If >ou wantial to. It is wanting and doing, I suppose; but 
that does not change it. 

Mr. Klink. .May I ask a question. 

Acting ('Imirnian W'liastock. Sundy. 

Mr. Klimc. W'lll >ou tell me wh> Ihi' numibers of your organization have 
not objected to this thing before now? 

Mr. f’nzi.KK \i i>. I don t Dunk it would he well for them. 

Mr. Klinf. ^’oii don’t deny that they have Ihi' luivilege? 

Mr. Fri/.(,KRAi 1 ) 1 deny absolutely that they have the jirivilege. 

Mr. Klimc. To obJeiM to it? 

Mr. FirzoLRMi). To object to an\thing that the coojx'rative committee, with 
IMitten's own statement <^001 that any man who opiio.ses this coojierative jilan 
shall not ihaw^ any wag(‘S from this coiiitiany. q'iiat is Mr. Mitten’s words, 
not Mr. Kline’s. 

Mr. Klixe. 1 have told you 

Mr. Fri’ZGKiLVLi). I believe wliat you say is correct. You don’t change iny 
statement. 

Mr. Klixe. These are open to the members of your organization as well as 
to e\ery other member, and the system of voting on this plan, they use every 
effort to vote and elect the committee man 

Mr. FirzGKiiALi). 1 will tell you the riuison they vote. 

Mr. KLl^K. That is all right. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. I'liat is not a secret ballot. 

Mr. Klixe. Ibit yon are trying to lea\e the impression that your men are 
in a class by themselves, and it is not the ca.se. 

Mr. FiTZGEHALi). It is not well for tliem under the cinaunstances to assert a 
certain privilege, though that gentleman may lie opposed to the privilege. 

Mr. Kline. Any man whom they vote for as cooperative coniinittee man has 
the same right to as.sert liimself as any other man under the plan? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Klein, it has been brought out here that 
when it comes to the election of committee men 
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IMr. Klink (iiilerruptinK). sir. 

Actiiiu^ ChaiJ'iiiJin Wkim.stock (rontiiinin^) is a \\ay of ing 

thO YOt<31‘? 

Mr. Kmnk. Positivoly none; and wo aro only loo <;lad lo know of sona' iiii- 
pi'ovoiiiont, if th(*re is any to bo su^'};ost(‘d. 

Artiiiu: (Miainnan Wkinstoc'k. Mr. l'T1'/”(‘ral<l pnl lli(‘ (piostion a inona^nl a^o 
;ind ym answi'i'od it in tlio allirinativo. 

Mr. J'^nzoKiiALi). Iha’o is tlio tally; Iboy writo .Tonos, 12. .loin's loavos and 
goes and pulls a bntlon and writos Ins naino ri^dil Ukma'. This little Itwer 
kiM'ps tnrninij: tlio jiaiuM* round on a toll, so that if it talln's and this eoojxu’- 
ali\(‘ eoniinit t('(!! wanti'd to Imd out how hhlz^iuaild voted for a man or not, 
lie (‘(nihl 1 2, .2, down to 12, and if that w'as not pos.^ihle the writing; of a man 
in a {‘(‘I'tain barn lor >eaj‘S eonld ho oomiiartMl to Ins day sheet and lliey 
could disoo\er who lu' was. 1 (*nnton<l it is not a sect id ballot. 

Mr. Ki,i\k. TIkmo aro absolutely no numliers written alti'r the namos of tin* 
omployi'os. I said y(‘s, sir; it would ho possible if those nuiuheis wen^ ])ut 
afti'r the nanu'S. 

Mr. I'h izc.KK \i.i). Hat you don't do it. 

]\Ir. Kune. It is not done. 

Mr. hhi/dMiMU. ''J'hat is a statonuMit of fact. 

Mr. Is.iiM\ lu'ii you tak<‘ tlu' Likn'i ne detv)!, or soim' larLa'r ear liousi's 
wlierc' wo hav(‘ SIM) or 5)00 men, >oii can readily naib/a' how ridiculous ii propo- 
sition it wouhl ))(' to follow' till' siunaturi's ol (lu‘ mui. 

IMr. I'h I /(.EU \Ei). jsotinna: is ladiculous whui it is iK'ci'Ssary lo ^t(*t the 
W(\apon of dost I'uction aaainst oryaniza t ion. 

Mr. Ki lAE. 'Thank h(*a\(‘io:, it has not boui lusa'ssary so f,ir. 

Actini: Chairman Wi i\sio( k. Mr. Kline, 1 am a little c-onlusod on the situa- 

tion as it is no^y. 

Mr. Kume I would be khid to oiilikhti'ii >ou. 

Actiiik^ (’hairmaii W'u ns nx k. T would Ix' \ery k'hid to tu't strai^ihlonod out 
on it. Mr. T'lt'/^terald’s statemmd was that it was ])o.ssibh' to identify tin* 
Yolus. I undorstixxl > ou to admit that it is j>os'>ibh' to iiimitif.y tlu' ^’ol(M•s. * 

Mr. Kune 1 should have qualiluxl it by sa.\inE' it thosi' nunjilx'rs wym'o i)ut 
after the names it would Ix' iios'-'d s'. 

Actina: Chairman \\ uxsrocK. II tlu' numbu‘s wer<' jiut aitu' th(' nauu's? 

IMr Kuxi:. Y(‘s, sir. 

A ‘iiiE" Chairman Wfinsiock. Art' tlu'y put oil there? 

Ml Ki ixE No, sir. It 1 was tlu' hr'-<l man to vote at a deiiot — say. Lucmme, 

thu'o aro 1.021 na'ii — o\<>ry oiu' of thosi^ mon aft«M’ nu' <‘ould see wludluu' theia^ 
had b(‘(Mi any notations on that list. 

Acting" ('h.airman Weinsinxk. 'lour tiosihon, thmi, is this, that if 1h(‘ iilaii 
OUllimNl by the witiu'ss wma' lollowixl th(‘ voters could bo iduit ilied ? 

I\Ir. Kum: Y('s, .sir. 

Actimt C'hairman AVeixstock. Hut the ]>lan that is actually foilow'i'd, flaw 
can not be identified ? 

Mr. Kune Absoliitidy no. 

IMr. T'itzoekm- 1 ) Mr. Kliiu' is the Tir^t Notm*. 

Mr. Kune. I couhl Ixc 

IMr. Fitzoehm.u. Assume that. 

Mr. Kune. Nhn-y k‘>od. 

Mr. FiT'/m:R \T.n. You are init down at tho top of thi' list? 

Mr. Kune. Yo.s, sir. 

Mr. FnzoEUAiJ). There is no numbia* luit bohind but tho name is juit 

ilowui ? 

Mr. Kltne. No, sir. There is a list of 1.021 namos. 

Mr. Fit/.uekaed. To bo chocked? 

Mr. Kune. Yes, sir. As I come in, so a man could not bo counted a second 
time. 

Mr. Fitzc.erald. Aro they in alpliahot leal order? 

Mr! Kline. No, sir; those lists aro prepared on there as they hold the runs 
on the particular linos on wddeh they W'ork. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. I see. 

Mr. Kline. The man who has No. 1 on route 6, for example, wmuld ho the 
first man on that list. After it is all done, docidinp: at the Lucerne depot once 
more, whore w'o have oittht linos of cars, those mon, in order to keep tj^ack of 
the men who come in first, w’ould have to make a notation that the man on 
route 0 came in first or he couldn’t tell. 
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Mr. Fitzgekau). Do you consider it is a secret ballot where a man writes his 
name? 

Mr. Ki.ine. He does not what tlu‘ name. He writes l!ie name of the coopera- 
tive committee man for A\hom he works. 

Mr. Fi rzoKRALi). His own handwriting, isn’t it? 

Mr. Klim:. Yes, sir. 

]\Ir. Fi I'/.oKRALi). You Hunk that is a secret ballot? 

Mi‘. Klimo. \es, sir. 

Idr. FiTzoKiiALi). You think that the Government and Uk' laws of this country 
recognize that is a secnd liallot? 

^tr. Kune. I think they do. 

Mr. FiTzm KALI). \\ hms' do they do it? 

«I\ir. Ki.ixe. I can not cite any instance, hut I think it is as near secret as you 
can arrang(‘ it. 

Acting Ghaiimian M'lias'kh’k. Tlie (‘lection that we ha\(‘ Ix'cn discussing in 
tlu‘ k-mt few miiuiti's r(‘l('rr(‘d to the (‘hxtion of the committi'e men? 

Mr. Klixe. Y(‘s, sir. 

Acting ('hairman Wetnstock. A\'liat system was follows'd wiieii the ballot was 
taken as to wladlu'r the coo]>era1i\e nU'a should eontiuiie? 

Gommiv^ionm' Lewon'. He showed that. 

Mr. Klixk. ’rids oiu' h('r(\ 

Acting Ghairman M'eiastock. Mhis tlmre any writing on the ballot in that 
ca^e? 

iMr. Ki I MO Absolutely none. 

Acting Ghairman \\ kixstock. Ausw(‘r slmiily “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Kline. No, sir. 

Acting Gliairman 'Weixsioce. Do >on cart* to ask any qm'stioiis on that, IMr. 
Filzgeralti? 

^tr. FiTzoEHVfD. No; wc ha\(‘ no um'stioii aliout the Horticultural. 

Acting (Mmirman W'lixskx k. ^ ou lia\c no (pU'slion alxmt tlial? 

Mr. Fitzgfhai.i). No, sir. That is tli(‘ kind of a ballot tiiat is a!! right— when 
a man goes in and niarlos an N in it. 

Acting (’hairman M'rixsTociv. You don’t dispute the secrecy of this particular 
ballot? 

Mr. Fitzgkuai D. No, sir. 'The most important particular of tlio whole sup- 
pos('d coojierativi' i»lan is tlu* g(*ntlemau whom we desire to he electe'l, not this 
plan. 

Jdr. Ktjxk. That is the vital plan to him. 

Idr. Fitzgeuald. d'o irn? 

]\lr. Ktjne. Yes, sir. 

Air. Fitzgfrai i>. ^'(lU don’t see ns worrying much ahonl it? 

Mr. Klixe. That is your situation generally. 

Acting Ghairman AVkinspock. What was (lx* outcome of this ballot? How 
did it stand ; that is, the ballot to determim* v.lu'ther tiie cooperative plan should 
he continued? 

All*. Klixe. Ah'S, sir, ’J'hc vot(* certitaxl sliows it. 

Air. Fri'ZGEUMi). ]-agh1y-ciglu o\or two-thirds, 

Mr. Klixe. Tln're wcri* 4 .‘VJd vot(*s cast in the aflirmalivo and 2,()“8 were cast 
in tiie m^ative. Tlu ri* wen* 7 d(‘f(‘cji\e ballots. 

Acting (tlmirman W'etxstock. Wdiih; >oi] ar(‘ standing lu'rc. Air. Kline, I 
want to ask anotlu‘r question Ix'foi-c I take up mv (iu(‘si lomng of Mr. Fitzgi'rald. 
’rtu* statement was made >esterday, by Mr. Mitten 1 think, that the company 
did not object to tin* nmii Joining unions? 

Air. Klixe, ATs, sir. 

Acting Gliairman Weixs-iock. Tlie only olijcctiun tin* company had was to 
liaxing th(‘ nu'ii soliciti'd on the compaiiGs ])remis(‘s? 

Air, KmxF. Ah‘S, sir. 

Acting Ghairman AVeixstock. Is that right? 

Air. Ki iNE. I helio\(‘ that is as Mr. Alitten detined it. 

Acting (’hairman AV?:ixsto{’k. AY ill you he good (‘uoiigli to explain wliy the 
company ohj(‘cts to having the mmi solicited on its ju'(‘mises? 

Air., K lixe. 1 ci^uldn’t speak from the standpoint of tlu* company, Air. Wein- 
stock. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. Are you in the employ of the company? 

Air. Kline. Ye.s, sir. 

Acting Chairman W’einstock. In what capacity? 
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Mr. Kline. I am president of the benctieial assoeiation and cimirman of the 
pension insurance company. 

Actinia Cliairinan Wlinstock. So far as you know, wliat are tiie reasons, 
because it is feared tliat orjianizers coiuiiuj; on th(^ ])ren\ises and m(vtinc; nuui 
hostile to tlie unions inijilit get into discussions that would lead to heat and 
friction or, ])ossihly, trout)le? 

Mr. Klim:. My own idea is that there i.s no necessity since we put the cpies- 
tion of wlietlu'r th(‘ (*ooperalive plan should continue inimediat('ly in the hands 
of the men, Mr. Mitten has said, and it lias not been contradicti'd, that if two- 
thirds of the Rapid ''Jh'unsit peo]de wanted a union agreement and aski'd for it 
and so signified by their vote, and I lia\e never heard it detined in any oilier 
w ay. 

Acting Chairman Weinstoi’K. Now, Mr. Fitzgerald 

Mr. FiTzoKiiAr.D. iict me ask another (lueslion. Tlu're is nothing to prinent 
somebody interested to stand at the polling place and record each man who had 
wi'iit in and give him a number? 

JMr. K I I \E. V('S, sir. 

Mr. FiTZ(iEKALi). What would prevmit it? 

IMr. Kt.i\e. The vote committee. 

INir. Fi rzoEfiALi). How wouhl they know it? 

Ml’. Kline. Tliey would pm-mit no ono to stand around. 

Ml’. Fi'i'/LERAi n. It is a hig jilacic Is it in lla' car iiousi'? 

Mr. Kiine. In tin* cmplo^ces’ room, usually. 

Mr. Fiiz(,EK\in. lias any mnihows' got a I’lght to go In and sit in there? 

]\lr. Klinl. Not immediatoly at the place whi'i’e the voting is going on, 

Mr, Fi'rzoEiiALi). lUil lie would be in the distance, where he could see every- 
thing that would go on? 

Mr. Kline. 1 don't believe that he wiuild. 

Ml’. Fi j zoEiiALi). Tliore is nobody allowed to watch in there hut the coopera- 
tive tellers? 

Mr. Kiane. ]\len in and out all the time. lUit if aipvhody attempted to go in 
and make any noti's or stand arouiHl lu a manner that wouhl loud to suspicion 
It would not he [lei’mitted. 

Mr. Frrz(,Li{Ai,i). d'hos(‘ tellers are all there? 

Mr. Kj ine. d'hey are representatives. 

M’ Fi rzcKiiAi i). The cooptu’at i ve commdti'e act as tidhu’s? 

Ml' Kline. The voting committee of tliree momhers of tlu' cooperative com- 
mil ret 

Mr. Fitz(,krali). 'J'hat is, men wlio may running for a eoopcTative eommip 
teeman's jilaci^ might be lihler in the Fianktort bain to-day, and lu‘ migbt I'onu' 
liom s('co!id W'.voimng or some other place; is tliat tru(‘? 

Ml’, Inline. No, sir. 

Mr. Fitzokrali), Who an* tho lelliu’S on tlic goiuu’al ele<*tioii of the eommittee- 
111 ( 01 , if the commission will permit this to come out? 

Mr. Kline. Wliicli? 

i\lr, Fi rz(.;Ei.ALD. Do you liave the election for commUteemen at all the barns 
at the same time? 

Mr. Kline. No, sir; once a month. 

Mr. Flizoera i.i). Tliey are electeil once n month? 

Mr. Kline. Yes, sir. (>iu* cvm-y montli at each d<'p<d, once a month, wlilch 
means that about evco’y thi’(‘e months tiuo’c is a <’hange at eacii depot. 

A<'ling CJiairman Weinstock. ^Ir, Fitzgerald, as vou uiulcrstaml it, Ikwv many 
hours a day do the men work on an average? 

IMr. Flj'zolrali). Here? 

Aiding Chairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Fitzoekali). I don’t known 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. A statement was made yesterday tliat they 
work nine and a fraction hours. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. I would have to look at the seluMlules to find out. 

Acting Ciiairman ^yEINSTocK. That seems rea.sonahle and probable, tliat they 
would w'ork somewlieres btdweeri 9 and 10 hours, on an average. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. They may have actual platform work of 9, but they might 
be consuming the 14, whlcli I consider work. 

Acting Clialrmau Weinstock. As.suming that tliey are on duty as it were 
between 9 and 10 hours a day, that would give thmn somewliere between 14 
and 15 hours olf duty? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. OIT duty? AVluit do you mean, iMr. Chairman, off duty? 
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Acting Ohairinan Wkinstock. That is wliorc they could Uaive tlio barn. 

Mr. Fit'/ckhai 1 ). Wliorc could llu'y go? 

Acting (Jli.ainnan AVeins’I’ock, How? 

IMr. Fitz(;kkajj). Wficrc coiibl they go? 

Acting Ohairinan VVkinstock. Any ]>laco tlicy ])lcas('d. 

Mr. Fn/.(.KUAi I), i’or your inroi inalion, supposing a man went to work at 
5 o’dock in tlie morning, left his lioino at 4 o'clock; lie tinislies on a swing at 
n o’i'lock and he lias to come ha* k al ‘1 o’dock. Tinu’c is not mucli enjoyment 
that h(' could ha vis bei-ause he would have to come back ami v\'ork till 8 or 9 
o’clo(‘k at niglit, so h(‘ wouhl want to get to the muirest bed he could lind, 

Acling Oliairman AVeixstock. Wliat t mean is lhat (here would be an interval 
of 14 or 15 hours broken, but that is his own lime. Admitting that tlu' com- 
ininv A\il] not permit organi/iTS to solicit imMubersiiip on their prmnises during 
working hours, thm-e still remains lu'lwi'cn 14 and 15 hours that lu'longs to ('ach 
man that is absolutely his* own, during which he can be solicitial away from 
tlie ])r(Mni^es. Is tlier(‘ any goo<l I’easoii why your Amalgamated Association 
can not solicit tliose nasi during that time and si'cure tlimr meinla'rship? 

lyir. Fi r/.m i: \i !). In answm* to that I would say this: That wo expect wdicre 
comtianics ari' o))pos(Ml to oruaiuzati<»n that that W’ould he all right; but the 
only reason we mak(' the stalmneiit is because' there has Ix'i'ii a pri'teuse that 
this com[iau.\ is not oppose<l to the organization of labor. There is the ri'tison 
we say that. W'o expi'ct that eomiiMon with the <‘om]iany in Los Angeles, or 
Columbus. AVe say — llu'.v say “You can nor come in our barn and organize,” 
bu; that coiujiany conu'S out o])(‘niy and says W(' <*un not, while lids company 
prebmds, if >ou ph'ase, that it is a fiui'iid to organizeil labor when it is its 
enemy. 1'hat is mii* oliiis'tmn to tliat ])(»rtion of it. 

Acting ('liairnian 5\ i-i x,s pock, flow is tins point of ^iew <l('alt with in the 
judgmmit of yourself and >our a ''''<*<*1 ales, do on Ix'lievc' that Hit' carmen of 
I’hiladelpliin are ninkiuj a imstaki' in accepting the eoopi'ral iv(' idem iiisti'ad of 
ojK'rating nndi ^ tin' organization. Do >ou belnwe lliat from yoni- invi'Stigution 
of it this cooperatne idea is a delnsioii and a snare? lla\ing al lusirt, 1 take it, 
the ws'lfare of these carmen it would seem to me thal it would be your duty 
to iiiak(‘ that clear to tlimn. If .\ou can pot do it on tiimr working pix'mises to 
do It off till' working ])n'mis(‘S. 

Mr. F(Tzm.mEi). And m Ixang iloiu' continually by cirmilar letters? 

Acting Fbairman Weixstock. How long bad tliat b(sm done? 

Mr. Fitzueuaij). T tlinik it has— bow long lias it? 

Acting ('bairman M’eixstock. Yos ; bow long bavi' you bisai ciriadarizing the 
men 

IMr. FiTzoEJiALi). 1 couldn't say that; but T know^ positivi'ly that they are 
lieing circularizi'd. How often and to wdiat exti'id I can not say Tint I can 
say posiliM'ly that 1 have had them eiiaailanzisl, and T think it had its good 
result, because then' iiavi' beim 2,028 men who votisl against tlie cooperative 
plan, so I don’t think lo\(‘'s labor lias Ikk'h lost? 

Acting ('liaiimaii 5Yiinsio(K. When did this lake place? 

IMr. FfTzcEKALii. In July, 1918. 

Acting Fluiirman Weinstock. A year ago? 

Air. J'di'zoEKALi). Y('S, sir. 

Acting Fliairman AVeivstock. Do you know what that ballot wais the jirevious 
year? 

ATr. b'TTZGERAT.D. I (lo llot. 

Air. KiaxE. Alay 1 .say a word in answuT to your (luestiou? 

Acting (diairnian Wei xs'i’ik'K. Ves. 

Air. Kiink. I want to <-all ymir attention to Ibis vote ci'rtificate on the quos« 
tion of wlietlier or not Ihi'ro should or should not be an agreement wdth the 
Amalgamatisl Association. This vole was taki'ii Novi'inher 2, 1911, and at that 
time there were 4,270 men voted for the Amalgamated agreement. Air. Fitz- 
gerald takes the iiositioii that the fact tliat 2,028 men votfsl agaiTist the co- 
operative ]>lHn at tlu* last vote, a year later, or a year and a half later, to be 
exact, July 8, 1913, shows an additional interest in their cause. 

Acting (Jhairman Weinstock. Do you mean that in place of that showing, 
that 2,(K)0 votes sliowing a growth in the <iirection of unioni.sm it shows the 
decline of from four tliousaiid some o<l(l votes to twm thousand some odd votes? 

Mr. Kline. 'I'hat is the jmint. 

Mr. Fitzc.ekaj.i). How many men were qualified to vote at Horticultural, Mr. 
Khne? 
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Mr. Kline. In tbo tii-st \<)ln for NovimuIxm- 2 , P.)!!, llu*ro \\(‘ro oortitlod to the 
judi^i'S tlie names of num. 

Mr. FiT/.dKiiAf.D. d'hat was (he vote upon whellu'r 

Mr. Klim;. WlielluT there should or should not Ix' an aLOaxMixMit. 

Mil Fri zoeh \li). Yes, sir. I see A dilfeient pi’oposition from what you 

suhmiltiMl to them on tin' si'cond \oteV 
Mr. Ki.lnf. Oil, no. 

Mr. th'i Z(iER\i n. Oh, .>es. 

Mil Klill. Oli, no. 

A'-tini; (Miairman WeinS'kx’k. Koad it. 

Mr. J<hTZ(!Ei:\LD. The one was to si-e vlietlu'r tliev should IkliI as jndi- 
\ idiials 

A(lmu Ohairman ’Weinstock. Head the first and .si'eond jiroiiosit ions. 

.Mr. Kliml Y('s. 

“ Piiii. \niM,ein 11 ) 11 . 

“ .Mr. 'i\ ]'l. Ylrr’iioN, 

ClxniUKni llr<'r)ilirr (U)}),})}il hr of ihr Uoni d of 

I )u < vtors of the /’/o/mh /p/zm Ihipid Tian\it ho : 


“'Tin' nmh'rsimx'd judges, ai>]n>inied (o conduct an eh'clion uiid('r llu' Mitli'ii 
jtlan of Aimust, Ihll, U|)on (In* (pn'stion; 

“'Shall tin' Amalgamated Association of Stre('t and Kh'clri(* Kailway Fan- 
])lo>(*('S of Ann*rican, l>i\ision No. ITT, main* a contr.ict with lln* Philadelphia 
U.ijiid 'I'ransit Oo upon tlie basis ol tlx* Mitti'n )»Ian as jiuhlislu'd in hook form 
and dated .\uii:u^t, Ih1 1 ? ’ 

“ ia*])ort that tln're wma* ci'rtitieil to the iudtti'S the nanu'S of 0,011 nx'n- - 
motornu'iL <‘oiiductors, and trainnx'ii — (lualiln'd to vote upon tin* said (pu'stion 
'fliat 'T'JTt) Mites wi'i'e cast in tin* atlirm.i I im*, and 2,.‘>()fi voti's wmi* cast in the 
lu'^atiNO. 'J'lK'n' wi'i’e Id d<'l('cti\(' ballots not (ounted. 

“ (Signed) 


o I’uA'n, 

''Juth/' \)>iionih’fI l)\i Aioahjonuiicd \s,soriaho)i. 


“ '\\hl l l \ \f .1 WllSON, 

nd(,o A i>j)oi)il('il hi/ l\( i/,slo)ir \sso< iii hoil . 


“Ui(ii\ia) 

-ludijr \}i{>oiiihd hi/ A'^sociitho/i of A c/r.s/x/pza .s'.“ 


Tla ''coiid vole, at Horticultural Hall. .lul> S, 1012; 

“ Pi!n MU', I I’ll 1 ./a/// 8, /O/.f 

“I\lr 'f !■: AlniEX, 

“ hluiiniKin hxcruiirr Coin/niitvc of ihr Ihriid <<f 

" 1)1/ colors oj Ihc ritilddrlphid l\aj)id 'J/a/isil ('<).: 

“Idle und('rsij;n('d, judges aiipoinlcd to z-imduct an ('b'ction under (In* IMitti'ii 
plan ol Au;^ust, 1011, as si't lorih in ( 'oojK'rat i\ e Jbilh'tin No 10, of .Inly 1, 
lOl.'l, upon 1 Ik* (pie'^t mn ; 

“‘Shall the coopi'ratixe jilaii widi the iiu'n as individuals as now in forei* 
lx* I'onl inui'il lor anotln*r ,\earV’ 

“ n*port that llu'ri* were* <'i*rtilied to tin* jiidaes (In* iLinn*s of (fSOo men — ■ 
inotormen, conductors, and traimin'ii opiaiilied (o vote uiion tin* said (piestion. 

"That 4,22d Miti's mi'u* cast in t In* alhi mat im* and 2,02S \otes were cast in the 
in 'pm five. 

"There wc'iv T defective ballots not counted. 

(Si;:n('d) “AlxurH Ray, 

"dud (JO Aiipointcd to Ih'picscnt the dtp. 

“ UieirARi) Wa'I'erman, 

‘hfluh/c Apponifed to Ihjiicsoit the I'ubhc. 

“ AfieirvEi. n. HtmiiKs, 

*'Jud(/c Appointed fioin hoopet (liicc Co/iunitlee.^’ 
Air. Ftt 7 (u:r \ i.D. How man\ do you say were nualilK'd to vote? 

Air. Kium;, Six thousand ei^ht liundied and ti\e at (he horticultural plant- ■ 
no — on tin* first vote* tlien* were 6,044 men? 

Mr. ihTzuEitALi). Ah'S, sir. 

Mr. Klim-l That is on (in* nuesiton of the Amaluamated agreement? 

Mr. hhTZGERALD. Ycs, sir. And on the next? 

Mr. Kline. The .second vote? 
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Mr. Fitz(;erai.d. Yos 

Mr. Kline. Tlu‘re \vt‘ro 6,805 inoii, 

;Mi’. Fitzceualo. Y(‘'<, sir. tluTo nnybody ('Ise voted outside the motor' 

men and eonduetors in the passenger serviee? 

Mr. Kline. No, sir. 

Mr. Ftizoekald. There were no frei^^ht men? 

Mr. Kline. Freit^ht m<‘n? 

Mr. Fjtz(;ekali). Y(‘S, sir. 

]Mr. Kline. No, sir. 

Mr. h'l rzoERAii). You an' sure of (hat? 

Mr, Ki.ine. Absolutely; beeause tliey do not particiiuite in the 22 per cent 
fund. 

.Mr. i'^irzoKinii). I kiuAV tlu'y don’t; imt I am askiiyu; jou if tlu'y voted. 

Mr. Ki.ine. T1h\v did not. 1 ans\\t*red it. 

Mr. Fnze.EK \Li). We fet‘l tb(\v <Iid. 

.Mr. Kline. 'I'liat is your iirnib'^re. 

Mr J^’lizoI'K VI I). And know th<‘\ did. 

Actin;; ('Iiairman Weinstock. 'riiat is all, Mr. Fitzgerald, thank you very 
imi(‘h. 

I\Ir I'rvtt 1 ehall(‘n;j:e the statenu'ut nnuU' by Mdlliam R. FltzL'erald to the 
etfeet that “tiu' earnu'ii of lMuladel))hia were susjieiided beeause they soim'ht 
to override tlu' laws of the international association, and that uiak'r siniilai* 
(oiiditions th(‘ international oHie<‘rs would do the sanu' thine: ovi‘r a^min. I 
l)ositiv(‘1y d(Mi.\ that tlu' IMntadelphia carmen violateil the intmaiational law^s, 
and stand ready to jn’eve tin' facts. We lia\(' bemi denu'd any hearing or trial 
to deb'iid ourselves against that charge, although the union laws guarantee us 
that right. 



EXHIBITS 


MITTEN EXHIBIT NO. 7. 

Basis of Siaifment of "P. i:. MniFv, CirAiicuATv KxFriTiTVK Poi^i mti tff PiriFA- 

ui LPFjiv U\Pii) TiiXNsiT (’<), Bi loitE T'vrTKU States Commission on Indus* 

TRIAL ilELATlONS, TULSDAV, JUNE 123, 1311. 

CONDITIONS IN 1‘J10. 

A S('rions crisis in tlu' stn^'t rnilwny siliintion in riiiladi'lplnji developed 
dnriim tlie yiair 1310, A sIriKe of tln^ nioloinien and eondnelors had occniiT^l 
in May. 1303, and ai^ain in tiu' spnnjj; of 1310. 'fhese stiaUes liad b(M*n at- 
teiKh'd hy riot and Idooilslu'd, and li.id co'^t the company and the city mdlions 
of dollars, \\hd(‘ the inotoinnen and condn<‘t<.n‘S lost more than one-half million 
dollai s in w a^n^s alone. 

ddie sti-eet ear s(‘rvi(*e Mas demorali/,(‘d, due lar,eely to the bittenu'ss of feel 
in;:, b(‘t\v(H‘n tin' ri\al faetions into Mhieli the motornn'n and eondiu'ltu's nvcit^ 
(li\ idl'd. Tlte disciplini' '.vas S(» lav and the feelin;^ bi'tM'cen the nu'inbers of 
the ri\al oi ;j;anj/.al ions Mas so ]>itter that the number of aeeidi'iOs had inei’eased 
at tin alarminy' rate, the sehc'diih's M'oi’e inti'inaipted and iireunilar, and the laib- 
lic snfferi'd tnrther through lack of conrii'ons tri'utment from the employi'es. 

ddu' niotoi’nii'ii and lonductoi-s ' (S'e nndei-[)aid ami dissatisfii'd and another 
St! ike MMs bri'MMiic:. 

'Ihe conipany. M'lth its credit si'i ionsly impalri'd bec.iuse of thesis conditions. 
Mas fai ina: a naist si'iaons probli'in in proMiling the funds necessary to the 
reluu'e itutiuii of the property. 

Tin; SrOTLSBURY MANAOEMENT. 

In this enn'r^B'iuA. Mr. K T. Stoti'sbnry M’as ]*re\ ailed njion to assume as a 
civic duly, the responsibility for the itolicy and business managemi'iit of the 
eomiiany. 

The financing necessary to the bu\Ing of id'm' cars and the general rcliahUi- 
tation of th(‘ ])ropcrty having 1 )o<mi a( ( oinplislu'd Ihe Slote.^bur.N manageiiH'uC 
nmh'i-took to bnild np during the ti\e yc'ars folloMung Jnm', 1311, an ad('(inato 
system of surface 1 ransiM)rtati(ui and at tlie stime time satisfy the ttirei' par- 
iH's at intciT'sl To the public it i)romis(*d an adt'ipiate s\stcm of surfac(‘ trans- 
portation Mutbin tlie live-year periml; to tlu' motormen and conductors it ])roin- 
isi'd iMvognitlon of tlicir ('floi ts in Ibo Ma\ of coojh'I at ion, by such Mages as tin' 
n'sultirig iru-rcasi'd elHciency ma<le ])ossiblc: bid, to the stockholders, it jirom- 
is('d no liope of dividends iinlil good s('im ice to the inihlic had beconu' estab- 
lished and tlie Nvages of the motormen and comlnctors ]>lacod ujiou a satisfactory 
basis, 

COOPERA rnF PI \N. 

The motormen and conductors M'cre rc(T'i\ing in Mmges, pensions, and deatli 
benetits approximat<*ly 121. KO per cent of the gi-oss reci'ipts. ddm management 
Muis convinced that this percentag(‘ of gross reci'iid.s could, by the introduction 
of larger cai’s and imiiroved operating nu'thods b(‘ made to produce much Idgin'r 
wages to the motormen and comlnctors, provided that cooperation and team 
work could be established betM-een tbe men and the management. 

The cooperative plan muis born of this n(‘<*essity, Pndcr this plan 22 per 
cent of the gross jiassenger earnings is set aside in a sejiarate fund for use in 
payment of \vages, penslon.s, and death benefits to the motormen and con- 
ductors eiigageil in the passenger scim ice, and a coojx^ratlve committee com- 
posed of representatives of the men and the management is established for 
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the consideration of ways and means to improve tlie service to tlie public, in- 
c-re!ise the wages, and better the working conditions of the motormen and con- 
ductors. 

ORGAN IZKU I Anon. 

At the incoming of tlie Stot<"-.bury management aiiout one-iialf of tlm motor- 
men and conductors were allilialed witii tlie Amalgamaled Association, tlie 
remnndi'r ladng divided Ixdwi'en tlie local Keystone Union and those not 
alliliated with any oi-ganization. 

Tlu‘ attitude of this management toward these two organizations is clearly 
(h'lined in tli(' coopia ati\ plan booklet issued August, 1011, as lollows: 

“This managi'inent diH'S not take a position either for or against cither of 
11 h‘ organizations IcAing membm’slnp among its motornimi and conductors, but 
it is (li'sirous of siaaiiang lasting jH'aci' and the' ('aiiu'^t cooiu'ialion of its motor- 
men ami conductors and that by the path of least resistance. If, therefore, a 
large majoiaty of (ho motoimi'n ami comlm toi’s (say two-thirds) desire that 
this managi'iiH'nt de'al with its motornu'n ami eomlm'tors as an organized body, 
no hmling or unity of I'llort can be ('xpei'ted until this (h'lnaml has bci'ii 

proiK'i’ly UH't ami faiily disposi'd <d’. ddns manageirn'iit can not, upon the other 
hand, so inti'i'fere with the ix'rsonal libi'rty of any man in Its ('inploy as to 
arbitrarily n'ejuire him to bi'conu' a im'inlK'i’ ot a labor organization. It can, 
however, in all (airm'ss, ])ay from the* sum i epri'^ent ing l!2 pei* e-mit of th(' gross 
jiasse'iiger ('aimings that amount winch re'presents tlu^ dui's ol all molornK'ii 
and conductors in a ialior organization if that be the e'xiiri'ssi'd de'sin' of the 
large majority, 

“ 'TIk' (U‘sii‘(‘ of twm-thinls of the motorim'ii and condm'rors exjin'ssi'd by 
si'cret ballot, umler conditions winch insure a lair count, may in all Justice b“ 
considered as binding the minorit.x to hear their shaiv of siicfi a tax. 

“Tliis managi'im'iit has, theri'fore, (h'cidi'd that upon a i)ro]i<'r application 
being mad(' by ('itiu'r or both of tlu'se organizations, a vote will b(‘ taki'ii iimh'r 
such regulations as will insiiri' a fair (dection; this manageirn'iit umh*rtaking, 
upon a contirmat i\ \ol(' of Iwo-tlnrds ol ils motmanen and conductors, to 
(iiti'r into an agreement with tlu' organization rei'ening such vot(', wdiich agnv- 
mi'iit shall conform both in substance and di'tail with tlU' plan hi'n'in outlined. 

“ In tlu' event of an agriH'im'iit being ent*'red into with tlu' tik'h as an organi- 
zation there will bi^ no ne<-essay tor tin* wearing of union liadges, nor of the 
disturbing inllm'm*(‘ of organr/x'rs or colh'ctors ol diU'S for tin* ri'ason that the 
amount re]>rc‘s(*nting the diu's of (*\<‘rv motormen and conductor would tlu'n 
be paid by the company to the organization.’’ 

VOTK — NOVKM BKK, 1911. 

Application was madi* Septi'inix'r t>(l, 1011, 1)> tin' Amalgamated Association 
of Street and blU'clnc Uailwa.> i'anplo;\ I'es of America (J)i\ision 177) for a vote* 
undi'r the conditions ns si't forth in tlie coopc'rative plan. Tlie form of the 
(piestion and tlie printed instructions ])os(('d for lln* informatiim of the voli'i’S, 
as well as tin' lists of men qualitied to \ote, were a]»pro\ed and aciriiti'd, by 
the local and national otlici'rs of tlie Amalgamated As.sociation, ami also by the 
otlicers of tlie Ki'ystoni' Assoi-iat ion. 

’Tliis vote to (h'l'ide wlu'tlH'r the com])any sliould <h'al with tin* molormen and 
conductors as individuals, or wlu'tl'cr a contract .should lie made with tlie 
Amalgamated A.s.sociation to represent the m<*n in the carrying out of the 
coo])erative plan was takc'ii at Horticultural Hall, Novi'inber !2, Iblt, under 
the supervision of nine judgi'S, tliix'e of wdiom were ni)])oint('d iiy tin' Amalga- 
mated Association, tliri'i* b.\ the Keystone, ami tliree by tlie as.sociation of 
I’lnladi'lphia new spapi'rs. 

Tlie result of the vote as certifn-il to tlie company by the judges wms that of 
the 0,944 men fpialitied to vote, 4,270 voted in favor of making a contract wdth 
the Amalgainati'd Association, and 2,.‘I00 voted in the negative, the aflirmative 
vote being Itr).'! sliort of tlie requinsl tw’o-third.s. 

ImiiKHliately following the taking of this vote a rupture occurred in the 
Amalgamati'd As.sociation, tlie result being that those wlio had voted in lavor 
of a contract becami' more or less evenly divided, a portion of tlie number re- 
maining as inomliers of the Amalgamated A.ssociation, while others followed 
the leadership of Mr. C. (). Pratt. 

Out of a total of 7,118 molormen and conductors In the service at that time 
approximately 4,2(X} wore buttons signifying that they either held ineinhership 
in the Anmigamat(*d A.s.sociation or the Keystone or w'ere followers of Mr. (^. O. 

+ r.f iWrkor, mn««nia vofMnofI nhfvnf ('muiilv immer- 
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oils, no ono furl ion liavinji: a siinicloiit nuinlaa* to n'lirosi'iR 2r) jior cent of tlio 
whole, wiiih^ Uiose who wore no laittons whati'ver aiiproxmnited CO ])or cent. 

At tins .jinuture Mr. .lohn Mit«-iu‘IJ an<l tli(‘ (\‘nlral Labor Union nunii' an 
attianpt to adpist the diffi'rences lictwinai the Anial^ainated A.ssociation and tin' 
followers of Mr. ('. O. Pratt, Imt this was up as hojHhi'ss, and tlu' coninditei' 

appointt'd for that purpose* hy the Ueidrat Labor Union wais dissolvi'd. 

VOTM — .lUl.Y, 1013. 

In July, Din, till* inotorni<*n and conelnelors ap^ain liael o])porluniiy to \ote 
niion tin* question of orKuni/cMl labor. 'Phis \ol<* was also taken at llortKiil- 
tural Hall under the* su{n‘i vision eil nine judKes — thre'e* aiipointi'il to re'pr('>cnt 
IIk' city, thren* appeunted to ri'present the public, and IhreH' a]>poinl(*d lioin the* 
e'oojiei at ive eeuninit te*e\ 

d'be' Aote* was upon the* que'stion, “ Shall the eooiiern I i ve ])lau with the' humi as 
individuals, as now in loree, he continue'd for anotlu'r yi‘ai‘V'’ 

ddie* result as e('rtilie*d to the* comiiany by the juelue'S wais that of tlie* (fSdb 
nieai (pialdied to lote*. J.IIA) we*r(‘ in taxor of eontimnntf tin* plan with the nie'ii 
as individuals, as afxainst voters in the* ne'trative. 

qjie* contrast b<*tweH*n this nu'thetel of seatliim the* qiie'stieai of labor or)i:anr/a- 
lion as uttainst edheu' ine'tlioels is sn^nilicanl in that the einestion is noxx^ ele'te'i’- 
iinneMl by the elesiri's ol (he laeai 1 he'insedx e‘s, cxpiesse'd b> se*eTe*t vote, 

ceioi’r.R x'l'ix n eeiMMi riFi.. 

'Phe* coo[)era(ixe iilan as ]tnblislie'd in bookh't foi in in Au^misI, 1011. inovided 
that “ tlie're* xvill be no j^i nw ance* e'onunit le-e*. but in its ste'ael a coojie'rat ive* cone 
ini(t('(* e-oiiij>os('d eif a re'pre'.seMilat we nioioinian e)r e-eMidueMeir from e'ae-h division, 
the supeM'inte'iide'nt of e'a<-h elixisi()n. toL-'cther xxith (lie* su]H‘niit<’nde'n( eif trans- 
jiortalion or bis h *])1 e*scnt,!l ixe*, re'pre*se'ntimj; the* nianaire'ine'iit,” 

At the emtse't, be'e-aiise* of the* taetional strite* anieuc^ the* nie'n, it xvas (liointht 
be*st to iieistpeme* the* sele'e*1ie)n eif the e-oojierat i ve f'e)nnnit (e'e in e>rd(‘r that the* 
opjiosina: faetions inmhl haxe an eipportnnity tei se‘ttle (hear dilT(*re*ne'e‘s be'fon* 
beMii.u:: e-.ille'e! upon t<i asMst in tin* selection e>( sin li a e’euimiit t(*e* lloxvever, In 
orde'i that some* (iroare'ss imeht be* made the* division siipe'nnt e>nele‘iits xve're* 
instructe'd lo se'l(*ct a r(*pre*M*nta( ix e* mo((»rman anel cemeluelor freuii each de*])ot 
and Mils XX It bout laapird (o th<*ir lae-tional alliliations 

M’les e‘ommitte*e* xxhicli xx as ap])oiiil(*d in .lanuar.x, 1012, consisti'd of a re'iire- 
se'iilat 'e meilorman and e-<»ndu( tor ami (he* dixmioii snperinte'nde'iit trom e'acli 
ol the* 1!) eh'pols the*u bi'iinj; ope*raleMl. M'lie* me*mbe‘rship j’e*in‘e'>ente*d e*ve-ry tac- 
tiem amona: the nie'ii, anel althouah this l.ie-tional fe'e*lina: was ve'r.x much in 
e'Xide'iie’e* the e'ommil(e*e* as the*n e-opet it iite'd brou;tht to the* a(te*ntion eif (lie* 
manaae'iiu'nt anel siicc(*e'ded in re*nie'dyinu many unsat isfaeOory conditions alTe'e*t- 
ina the serxice* to the* ])iiblic and the xxe-lfare* eif the* men. 

In Ajiri], 1012, ea' h nmlonnan and e-e>neiin-(or in (he* emph>y of the company 
xvas aive*n an eeiijiort unity to siiaa^"^! the* name* eif a motoinian eir ooiuluctor 
to re*]»re‘se'nt his eh*pot as a menibe*r ol the* ceK)pe*rative committee. Over 87 
1 ) 1 * 1 * I'l'iit eef the ine'ii see e'\pre‘sse*el the'ir ])re‘fe‘n*ne*e. 

AVbile the* original ])lan was to liaxe on)> one molormnn or one coneluepor 
re'i)re*sentina: e'aeh el(*i)ot, it xxas de*cide'd, folle>xxiiia this eh'ction, that in orde'r 
to secure tlie xx ide*st n*pre.se‘nlat ion the* coope*rative e*ommittee woulel iimluele* 
txvo representative's from ('ae'h ele'jKd, the* canelidate* re*e‘e‘ivina: the liialu'St vole 
to 1)1* knoxxu as commit (e'eman No. L and the* e-.indidale* re*e‘eivinq tlie se*e‘onil 
liiabe*st xede* to be known as commit teeman Nei. 2, the*r(*by aflordiiiK diree*t 
repre*se*ntatie>n not only to the majority at eae-h de*po( but also to the largest 
majority. 

As a result of this vote oxa*r 79 per cent ed all the motorme*n and conductors 
were elirectly re*pre'sen1e*d by men of (heir oxvn se'le*e-t ion. 

In June, 1913, the ])Ian xxas aeleipted of ve)tliiL^ lor e‘ooi>erative comnuttee‘m(*n 
by means of a voting macldne, xv!ie‘reby eaeJi iimteirman anel e*ondue*(e)r e*ouhl 
desfanate his cIioie*e without revealing bis e)xx n iele*ulUy uiioii the liallot, thus 
insuring a se*cret vote. ’’JMie‘re xvas also (*s(ablish(*el a vote e-ommitU*e, eousistinfiC 
of tbr(*e motormen or coudue*tors, members of the* cooperative e’ommitlee. no 
one of xvliom shall be a re*])rest*ntativt* of the elepot at wliicli the vote is taken. 
The vote committee counts and ceudities to (he re'tnrns. 

To be elisiblo as ceioperative committeeman the candidate must have be*(*n 
In the service feir txx'o ye*ars or over and as.sit;iu*el tet a re;,uilar run. 

By the pi*esent system of holding elections the peiwer of recall is in the 
hands of the motormen and. conductors, in that every 12 to 14 months tho 
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conimittooiuon iiuist stand tor roolection, thus slinndaOrij^ them to work for 
the ttest interests of tti(‘ men they represent. 

With tw(j elections still to he held all of the depots during' the psist year 
have ('lect(Ml their cooperative eomnntt(‘(‘men iiikUt this system, ddns com- 
mittee, as now constituted, includes 28 mot(>rmeu and conductors, re{)res(mtinfj; 
the workiim' fon-e at (‘ach of the 1 1 operatitm" depots. At the election of these 
na^n approximately 05 ])er <-ent of all of the moiormen and conductors have 
\()tcd, tlK' pia'sent nuaiihcrs haNinj:: received nearly 80 p(T cent of the total 
Aot('S cast. 

'IllUKK YFAKS OF I'ROC.liFSS. 

7/a/oorrd <u vomniodnUo]}^ fo the puhhe. — A condition of chaos with the 
men dissat isti('<l and tin' scr\i<‘e disrupted (“xist(‘d in 1010. 

The C()op(‘rat ive jilan has now been in effect for three >ears and the ri^sults 
so far ohlaiiK'd ^p('ak for tlu'insi'h cs. 

Tlie cars in which the public are now' carrltnl ollm- a strikiii):: <‘onlrast with 
those of 1010, tit which time tdiout Iw’o-thirds of the (airs were small lour- 
wlu'clers and all of the (‘quipiiKMit was in an unpainted, unlit, jind insanitary 
condition. More than thnaMpiarlers of the cars oiuTatt'd to-day are of the 
iKWv lu'ar-side iNpe. All an* mainlained in a saf(‘ and sanitary condition; and, 
because of the ( oopiuail i\ ellort between tlu' m(*n and the nianat^c'ini'nl, 
sinokimr upon th(‘ c1os(m 1 cars has becui entirely eliminated, wliile the oUensive 
habit of spit turn upon tlu' tloor has biaai reduced to a ne^^lmohle quantity. 

O'his greaii'r re,c:ard for the health and comfort of otluTS apiilu's hotii to the 
jnihi.c. wlio use the (‘ars, and to tlu' moioniKMi and conductors tlK'msi'U I's. 

Jt is now, I believe, ^uaimally coiicimUmI that the iiuhlic is ri'ceivina a much 
more ade(iuat(‘ s(*r\ic(‘ than loimerlx, and that (here has hemi an ('iiual Im- 
proMuneiit in tin' courti'ous triaitment riMvivi'd by the public at tlu' hands 
of the motormen and conductors. 

Reductum ui aa (doits. — Although nearly 20 per cent more passenj^ers aia^ 
(arriiHl to-day than at tlu' time imuK'diali'ly prectMliiifx the inauguration of 
the eooperativ(' ])lan, th(‘ mimlx'r of acenUmIs occuinnu: lias hi'im deci ('asi'd 
25 pin’ cent, and the numbin' of fatal accidents has been di'crinised over 85 
jier cent. Lxjuvssinl in otliin* words, llns mi'aiis that o\<n' 2tt,d()d additional 
jiassini^ers are carried to e\ery iiassenpuT injuri'd, as is shown by tlu' lollowiim': 
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Iiiereased irditcs — 'I'liin’i' has bemi accomi)li''iicd durim; this tlire(Y.\ear 
period an incrinise in the maximum wapm paid motormen and conductors from 
28 emits per hour to 80 cents per hour, Ji total increasi' of 7 (‘cuts per hour, 
which is a j^reater advance in wakes than has taken place during the sanu 
pi'riod in any othm* city. 

The lai’ko proportion of the men, amountiiik to ov(‘r 47 pm- cent, who are now 
leceiMiik the maxiiuiim wage of 80 cents iht hour, is shown in the following • 
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luHuranre and henefils . — A cooperative benelicial association was established 
in Xoveinber, 1912. This association provides sick beiiefds of •$! per day for 
100 days following the first week’s Illness and a death benefit of $150. The en- 
trance fee is 50 cents, with monthly dues of 25 cents. 

The company formerly pro\ided meeting rooms, light, heat, jajiitor service, 
}»rinting, and stationery for 11 indeiHMident sick and death benefit associations 
having nnanhersliip among its employees. Tlu'se associations w(‘re found to hv 
too limit«‘d in their scope to co\er the entire force of emi)loye('s and a large por- 
tion of their membershi]) was composed of ex -employees. Tlui coini)any there- 
tor(' suggested the f(»rma(ion of one cooperative benelieial association to in- 
clude the employees of all departments and in hen of the assistance fornnn'ly 
('XtiMuled to tlH‘ indei)endent associations agreed to increase its contribution 
toward this end by contributing to the new association an amount ecpial to the 
entr.ince fees and dues jiaid in each month by the men and to bear tiie expense 
of the management of the association. 

In addition to sick and death benetits this association also offers a coojiera- 
tive buying ]»lan wherel>y members are enabled to make a saving of 8 per cent 
in the inirchase of the necessaries of life. 

Membership in the association is open to all male <‘ind female eniployec\s of 
tin? comimny between the ages of 18 and 15 years, after they have binai in the 
s('rvic(' for three months. 

Of the 10,000 emiiloyees in all departments of the comiiany who are eligible, 
ti.Olo are now members. Whether or not employees elect to become niemhers of 
this organization and en.joy its advantages r(‘sts solely with tlunnselves, and all 
are given to nnderst.ind that any decision they may make in the matter does not 
in any wav affect tlulr rights or stamhng witli th(‘ company. 

The hmiefits paid by this association since its organization an^ as follows ; 

09 death henefits__ $U, 155. 05 

1,859 sick benetits., _ 50,740.00 


Total to May 51, Ittll . 01,895.05 

The bencTits provided h.v the cooperative benelicial association are in addi- 
tion to the general insurance MUt ixmimoiv iilaii, under whieli $500 is paid at 
death to the actual dciiendmits of any employee who lias bi'cn in the service for 
tw(* years ami earns less than $200 a momh. This ])lan also provides to em- 
plo.V '"^^ who. at tin' ag(‘ of 05 years, have completed 25 years of continuous 
a ])ension of $20 p(‘r montli for the I'emaindm* of their lives. 
l']n‘ benetits and iiensions jiaid since tlu‘ (‘stablishinent of this insurance and 


]j(‘iision plan in .lanuary, 1910, have Ix^en as lollows: 

.T8,0 di'ath benefits — — $189,771.75 

9f> pmisions - — - 48, 575. 55 


Total to May 51, 1911 .... 258,147.10 

r/w/o/oas* Ly the efforts of tlie cooiH'ratixe committi'o the motormen and 
conductors arc now, it is believ('d, si'curing a higher grade of imiform at a 
lower jiriee tli.in is eiijoycxl by tin' emplovees of any stri^et or steam railroad in 
the country, and tin* marked imiirovemeid in the general aiipearaiice of tln‘ 
men has ('xeited imivei^ally favorable ooimiKMit. 

Tile uniforms are inirchased direct from two v\ liolesale honsi's under contracts 
approved by the coo])eratlve committee at the following jirices : 


Sl(K'k, or 
read V 
made. 


ado 

to 

moasnro. 


W It hoi it label (nonunion). . 
With laticl (union made') 


Discipline . — The basic principle of discipline under the cooperative plan is 
that the penalty for the infraction of any rule shall he no more seven* than is 
found by ex])Prienc(* to he necessary to insure* pniper service* to the imblic and 
the mainte-nance e)f preipm’ eiiseiidine. 

One of the first rulings iineler the new methoel was that while motormen anel 
conductors must be properly disciplined for incivility, they shoulel not, in any 
1 )oe'. 415, ()l-l~vol 3 49 
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instance, be required, as formerly, to make i)ersoi\al ai)oloj?y. such practic(‘ not 
beiiifj: in accord with the (‘slablishtsl policy. 

W'lth the aid of the cooperative committee discipline has now been placed 
upon the basis of insurinj? absolute justice and a “ square deal ’’ to every man 
without discrimination. 

The old jiractice of discharj;in;; men as a punishment and thereafter rein- 
stating; tlimn throuKli the intluence of others, irrespective of tlie merits of their 
cas(‘s, is not now permitted. 

The members of the cooper.itive committee, as the olliclal representative of 
the men, can and do take up (piestlons of discipline, wiiile every employee has 
lh<‘ oi)i)ortunity of presmiiim; Ids case to tlie siipmintendenl of transportation, 
either In person or through the cooinuaitive committeemen. 

liidm* tli(‘ coop(M*ative plan discharge is resort(*d to only as a last nsort, 
the cooperative committi'enu'ii biing most effective in priwenting the discharge 
of motornam and conductors by advising them to mend their ways and by 
assisting In [iresmiting all the facts to the suiierintentUmt of transix'rtation iii 
order to injure a thorough understanding of the true merits of tiie case before 
tinal action is taken. 

The eJTectiveness of the cooperative method in raising the standard of con- 
duct and attention to duty is demonstrat(*d by the ripcord of conqiiaints from the 
public made against motormen and conductors. Tluvse complaints now avi'rage 
80 per cent less than three ymirs ago, this being a record of which both the 
managenu'nt and tin* men are justly jiroud. 

— Tlie best evidence that the cooperative method of discipline is 
most etteidive is found In th(‘ d(‘<‘reas(Ml number of mmi discharged as com- 
]iai\‘d with that which obtained prior to the a<loption of tlu' coo[)erativ(‘ plan: 

Total nunihci' of motoDHiOi and condiirfors ((is( hat (O'd /xoa servo a (.hiring 
yvai V ended May At. 


1011 - - - - . UMMi 

1012 _ . .. Srtd 

101 :e . . . 

101 1 -. . add 

Rv^oinations. — d'bal tin* men as a wdiolo are now satisfuMl with the co- 


operativi' method of diS(M])liiu‘ and valm^ tluar jobs as laang wc'Il “worth 
whili' " is (hmionstrated by the smaller number of men now resigning from 
t!i(‘ servic(‘. llu* record in this regal d being as follows: 

'iolal nuinher of inotornxai and eonduehtrs resit/ned front servlet' datiny years 

ended May dl. 

1011 . _ ... . 1,,T)() 

1012 _ _ . \m 

10 Id . _ 900 

101-i - - - -- . dd7 

Book of rules . — The book of rules for motormen and <-onductors contains only 
such rules as are necessary to tlu‘ protection of tb<‘ public and the maintenanc(‘ 
of go<)d service. These ruh's for the guidance of motormen and conductors 
and the regulations goviaming their gimeral working conditions were made 
effective Feliruary lo. 1013, and were prepared by tlie cooix'rative committee 
and the operating oflicials of the company in joint council, this being perliajis 
the first time in the history of the street railway business that these matters 
have been agreed upon in joint conference betw'een the men and the manage- 
ment. The liook of rules now in force marks distinct progress in this regard. 

Hours of servlee . — Under tlie coopi'ratlve plan the question of hours of serv- 
ice and the make-up of runs or day’s \vork for the motormen and conductors 
can be left almost entirely to the decision of the men themselves. 

The management first determines the number of cars required to adequately 
serve the public at the different hours of the day. Tlie sum of compensation 
for the service of the motormen and conductors in operating these cars is 
determined by the setting aside of 22 cents out of every dollar comprising the 
gross passenger earnings. If the total car hours reipiired upon the street are 
divided so that tlu*re is the least possible wastage in paying for service not 
actually performed, then the highest possible wage per hour to the men from 
the proceeds of the 22 per cent fund has been accomplished. 
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As tli(‘ HitMi lire therefore equally interested in uvoi<iinjt any wustiUK of this 
fund and in a like manner are interested in the division of the liours of ser\iee 
to best suit their own desires, the aetual niake-ui» of the runs and hours of 
service ]ierformed can be and actually is left to the decision of the men 
llu'inselves. 

In other words, the 22 per cent fund is in elfect a pot of money out of which 
lh(‘ motoi-inen and conductors are paid, and as reitards the make-up of runs 
the compan.\ can not therefore }j:ain at the expense of the men 

Upon tla‘ recommendation of the cooperative committei' tlu^ liasis for the 
car schedules is that regular lains shall constitute from t) to 11 liours of service, 
all to be completed within a maximum of 14 <*ons(‘cut ive hours; this as against 
the former practice of spreadin;i: runs ovm- lb or more consi'cutive hours. 
l)(‘\iatioii from tlie forejjjoinf; rule is permitted only whmi the men so riMpiest 
in order to procure runs more to tladr liking. If the actual time for the run 
is below' nine hours (Sunday time-tables exci‘pted), the man is paid for nine 
full hours. 

One of the great shortcomings of the service to the public which obtained 
prior to the incoming of the Stoti^sbnry management consisted of the inade- 
quacy of the service during the rush hour. Apiiroxiinately bO per cent of tlu‘ 
iMitire number of jiassengers (*arried must be takmi to or from their homes 
during the morning and (wening rush hours, lu'arly KK) jier cent more cars 
b(‘ing required on the street during tliese liours than in tlu' middle of the day. 

Th(‘ elTi‘ct iveness of cooiu'rative efiort in nusding the n'quii'mnents as reganls 
tht‘ maximum sm-vice nec(‘ssary to properly serve the publu! is w'ell demon- 
strated by the fad that during the past thrcH^ years the total seating capacity 
pi’ovided during tlu‘ rush hour on all surfaiv lines has been increased 50 per 
cent. 

The results of the coojierative plan may iierhafis be summed up in the conclu- 
sion that the increased etiiciency of managenuuit, nadhoils, and men due to 
coopmaitive effort works direst ly to the advantage ol the juiblic in improviMl 
service and to the men in increasiMl w'agt*s and imiiroved working conditions. 


PRATT EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

\/ <ui<l um--List of dischai (fvd men, Ffiiladvlphia Unp\d Trunsit ('o. 





Years lu 

Natui' 

Depot 

Losil ion. 

itie sor\ - 




ICO. 




11) 

U 

e'luirios Pohertv 

Gerniiviilown 

Motorman 

Arthur Uo\ ennoy 

Sixteenth and Jackson 

Conductor 

(» 





Thoma.s Joluison .. .. 

Kort v-ninlh and Woodland 

. -do 


T. J. Brown 

.<lo 

Conductor 


Josoph Ross 

Folsom 

Motorman 

fi 

B. Baker 

Willow Grove .. .. 

Conductor 

7 

Joseph Howell 

Folsom . ! 

Motorman 

11 

W'm. n. Dodd. . . . 

F orty-foiath and JetTers ni 

Conductor 

15 

Joseph Hart 

Sixteenth and Jackson. 

-do 

(1 

Geo. Capewell 

Frank ford 

Motorman 

7 

J.F. Smith 

do 

Conductor 

1 

11. Ivongyard 

SixtKmth and Jack.son . . 

Motorman 

U 

J. R Cole 

Germantown 

Conductor 

fi 

A. Koepemau 

.do 

do ... 

q 

David Cray 

Forty-ninth and Woodland 

Motorman 

U 

Wm. Mason 

.. -do 

.do 

11 

S M.Reed 

do 

...do 

10 

Wm. Broadbent ... . 

Forty-third and Lancaster . 

1 

...do 

12 
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KLINE EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


CERTIFTKD COl*Y. 


ruiLADKi.pifiA, A()r(‘}iihrr 2, 101 1. 


Mr. T. K. ^Mitten, 

ClunrtiKin Executivv Committee of the 

lioonl of Dn-ecloi fi of (he Clnladclphia Rapid TranRii Co,: 

'I'lip .indices appointed to conduct an election under the Mitten 

plan of Aiutu«t, 1911, ui)on the question : 

“ Slndl the Ain.djianmted Association of Street and Electric llailwa> iOni- 
l)lo>ees of Ainenca, l>i\ision No. 477, inakc^ a contract willi tiie iMiilacleljiiiia 
Itayiid Tr<insit (’o. nyion tlie iiasis of tii(‘ Mittcui jilan as published in liook torin 
and dated August, 1911?” 

ri'port that tl)('r<‘ wim'c <‘(a‘titied to tlie Jud'/es the names of 0.944 men — motor- 
men, conductors, and trainnuai — (pialitieil to Mite upon the said question. 

That t,”7() ^'otes ^\ere cast in thi^ atlirmative and 2.,S()0 votes were cast in tlie 


ncj^atlv(‘. 

'riiere wiu'e 10 deh'ctivt^ ballots not counted. 
(Si^med) 


(\ O. Pratt, 

Judge Appointed by Amalgamated Asfioeiatton. 


M'ILLIAM J. IV’lLSON. 

Judge \ppointed l)g Keystone Assoeiat ion 
Richxrd Waterman, 

Judge Appointed l)i/ Asso(aation of Xcinspajirrs. 


KLINE EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

CKRTIFIKI) COPY. 


Pith ndklpti i July 0, /Old. 

Mr. T. E. IMiTTEN, 

Chairman Exeeutive Committee of the 

Board of Directors of the Philadelphia J\apid Transit Co.: 

The iindorsiLmed Judges apiioint(Mi to conduct an (dectioii under tlie Mill mi 
l>hin of August, 1911, as set forth in Uooyierative PiilhMin No 19, ol .liil^\ 1, 
1913, upon tiie question: 

“ Shall the cooyierative plan with the uumi as individuals, as now in forc(\ bo 
continued for another year?” 

K'liort that tluu'e Mt>re certilied to the Judg(‘s (h<‘ nami's of 0.80.7 men — molor- 
I'H'n, condiidors. and trainnum — (pialilied to vol(‘ upon tlie said (im^stion. 

That 4,320 voti's were cast in the a(lirmativ(‘ and 2.028 votivs were cast in tOi' 
iicgatiM'. 

^diere were 7 deft'ctive ballots not counted, 

(Signed ) 


M McriN 11. Ra\, 

Juitge Appointed to Ripri'senl the Ciln 


Rich Aim Md’ii'iaiAN, 

Judt/e Appointed tv Repnsent the Puhtu. 

Mk'haei, E ITcc.hks, 

Judge Appointed from Cooperative Committee. 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


riill.ADKLPlllA, June 2 '/, 

l‘r(‘sent: Commissioners VVemsto<‘k (actmj^ <‘hairmnn), liormon, O’Comu'll, 
nml Oelano. E. 11. Kiisit^k, spe<*ml coiinsi'l, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ALBA B. JOHNSON. 

Mr. Bttstf.k. IVlr. Joluison, tor the jturi><>ses ol tlu' M'C'ord, will yon i>l(‘ii,se 
state your name and ,\onr position? 

Mr. Johnson. My name is Alba K. .lohn.son. My position is president of tbo 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Mr. BiTsiKK. 'riu‘ particadar ])liase of tb<‘ inquiry upon whicli tlie (*ommis- 
sion is now eiiterlnj;, Mr. Jolinson, is the metal trad(*s in Philadelphia. Ap- 
proximately how many nam mij^ai^ed in tln‘ metal trad(‘s in Pldladelplda an* 
employed by the Bahlwin Locomotive Works? 

Mr. Johnson. Do you mean uiaha* ])sycholo;;ieal business conditions or un- 
der normal business conditions? 

Mr. Busikk. L(‘t us have it uiahn* both 

Mr. Johnson. Under normal business conditions we (Muploy from IT.oOO to 
lO.otK) men. At the pr<‘sent time we liave about 8,‘2(X) imm. 

Mr. Btjsikk. lvouuhl.\ spiaikini^, or if .\ou hav(‘ tin* statistics tlieri', liow are 
tlioy divided into ma<-iunists, molders, and so forth? 

Mr. Johnson. I luiven’t tliat information. 

Mr. Busikk. llav(‘ .sou an.s nUai that .sou could j^ive us‘^ 

M’\ Johnson. I have not pn'pared myself with that information. 

Ml. liusiEK. What tire llu* hours of labor in your jilant? 

Mr. .'Iohnson. The normal hours of hibor are 55 hours for day nuui and G5 
hours for nmht iium. We operate two shifts, tlu' day men opm-atinj^ Id hours 
5 dtiys a wei'k and 5 hours on Stiturday, tlu^ ni^ht num o])eratinK 15 hours 
per ni^dit. At the present time we are oiieratinj; 40 hours per week. 

Mr. Bi'sjkk. Eor day jind niirht men both? 

Mr. .Tohnson. Well, 59 hours for nit^ht. Forty hmirs for da.s men jind 59 
hours for night men. 

Mr. BnsiKK Wind ar(‘ the ssai<<‘s i>cr hour for mohlers? 

Mr. Johnson. I can’t answer. 

Mr. Busier Is it becaust' ol ,\onr unfamil larity with n. or because they 
vary, Mr. Johnson? 

!ilr. Johnson. As president of the concern, my duties are ocmipled with the 
geiu'ral administration, tind I am not broimhi \ery mnch into contact with the 
detail matters of wages. 

Mr. Busier. You don’t know then how tin* wagi's compar<‘ to-day with the 
wages of 10 years ago, for instance? 

Mr. Johnson. I know in a general way that tlie wages to-day are about 
25 per cent higher than tlie wages 10 years ago. 

Mr. Busier, (\nild .\ou give us any iilea of the average age and nationality 
of the employees in your plant? 

Mr. Johnson. The average ag(‘ is estimated at 2G years. Thm-e is no means 
of knowing it, because no records are kept, and it is a pure guess, but they 
guesseil in response to the question which was sent to me, and that guess has 
iK^n made as 20 years. 

As to the nationality of the men I have very accurate statistics which were 
made within the last year. At this particular time we were employing 1G,211 
nien — Americans, 8,020; Irish, 2,345; Polanders, 1.418; Rus.sluns, 1,215; Ger- 
mans, 972; Austrians, 753; Italians, 693; English, 299; Seotch 127; Swedes, 57 ; 
Lithuanians, 44; Greeks, 32; French, 29; Canadians, 24; Danes. 21; Swiss, 21 ; 
Norwegians, 18; Roumanians, 17; Cubans, 15; Slavs, 12; Turks, 11; Welsh, 
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0 ; Hollanders, 7 ; Mexicans, 6 ; Spaniards, 6 ; Armenians, 5 ; Bohemians, 5 ; 
Porto Ricans, 4; Australians, 3; Brazilians, 3; Chinese, 3; Colombians, 3; Kast 
Indians, 3; Persians, 3; Finns, 2; and Chileans, Montenegrins, Nicaraguans, 
Syrians, Venezuelans, and Palestinians, each 1. 

Commissioner Lennon. There is some confusion of tongues there, is there 
not? 

Mr. Johnson. We have a great variety. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you any statistics showing the continuity of labor or 1 k)W 
long the men work in the plant? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I rniglit say that we do not discharge for old age. We 
never discharge men on account of superannuation. We have one man who has 
been in our employ upwards of 65 years and who Is still active. They ran^re 
from that down. 

Mr. Bi'sjek. But with a concern that employed 16,006 men a year ago and 
8,000 now, there seems to be quite a fluctuation of labor. 

Mr. Johnson. Necessarily. 

Mr. Busiek. Is Hint in the skilled classes or in all classes? 

Mr. .Iohnson. It is in all classes. 

Mr. Busier. IMr. .Johnson, in answer to the question in the list that was sent 
you as to wages per day and week, did you have any statistics prepared? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I have the average wages paid per man throughout the 
establishment. 

Mr. Busier. Have you those by classes? 

Mr. Johnson. No. The average for all employees, beginning with 1900 and 
coining down to the present time; but I am afraiil those would be of little 
value for your purposes, because they would vary with the volume of business. 
For instance, at the present time, wlien the men are making 40 hours a week, 
the average rate is very low. WluTeas if the men were imd^ing 55 or 60 hours a 
week, the rate would be correspondingly higher, hut I have' no figures 

Mr. Busier, (interrupting). Well, will you give us those figures that you 
have, the average wage per man, since 1900? 

Mr. Johnson. In 1900 , $12.32 

Mr. Busier. Per week? 

Mr. Johnson. l*er week. In 1001 

Acting Chairman Wetnstocr. Just a moment, Mr. Johnson. Are you speak- 
ing now of average wages or average earnings? 

Mr. Johnson. I am speaking of the total pay roll, divide<l by th(‘ nurnher of 
men. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see. Then those are really earnings? 

Mr. Johnson. Really earnings. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstocr. Rather than wages? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. It is not wages, but actually the money paid out. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstocr. You understand there is a distinction between 
wages and earnings? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes; I understand. Tlu* nominal rate has nothing to do with 
it. In 1900. $12.,32; 1901, $12.22; 1902, $12.16; 1903, $12.42; RK)4, .$11.97; 1905, 
$13.03; 1906, $12.91; 1907, $13.03; 1908~which was the year of the panic— 
$19.30; 1909. $13.52; 1910, $13.91; 1911, $14; 1912, $14.37; 1913, $14.86. 

Acting Chairman M'etnstocr. What was it in 1903? 

Mr. Johnson, In 1903 it was $12.42. I might say that 1903 was a year- 
half of good business and half of bad business. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstocr. That shows an increase of 20 per cent in 10 
years? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You thought it was 25, didn’t you, Mr. John- 
son? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, taking rates as paid to individual classes, it would run 
from 22 to 25. This has to be borne In mind. In considering this question — 
that is, that with the increase in machinery and facilities, there Is constantly 
a higher grade of men employed and fewer common laborers. 

Mr. Busier. Have you an employment bureau for the employment of men for 
the plant, or are they employed by the foremen for their respective depart* 
ments? 

Mr. Jottnson. Tliey are employed by the employment bureau. 

Mr. Busier. And this omph>yment bureau, does that work in conjunction 
with other large employers of labor? 
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Mr. Johnson. No; we never affiliate with any other employers of labor for 
any purpose whatever. 

*Mr. Busier. Do you exchange any information in regard to employees or dis- 
charges? 

Mr. .Johnson. None whatever. 

Mr. Buster. In wliom does the power of discharge vest? 

Mr. Johnson. In the foremen. 

Mr. Busier. In the foremen of the respective departments? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Is there any appeal from Ids judgment? 

Mr. Johnson. Oh, yes. The workman can appeal to the general superintend- 
ent, and if he does not — if he is not satished with his decision, then to the vice 
president or to the president. 

Mr. Busier. Do any of them ever get up that far? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes; frequently. 

Mr. Busier. Frequently. Are there any organizations of labor represented 
in your shop? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, we have reason to believe that a very large number of 
our men belong to labor organizations. 

Mr. Busier. Do you d(ail with the organizations as such? 

Mr. Johnson. We do not. 

Mr. Busier. Have you ever? 

Mr. .Johnson. We have never done so. 

Mr. Busier. Do you have a premium or bonus system? 

Mr. .Johnson. We have not. We do not believe in it. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any efficien<‘y system? 

Mr. Johnson. AVe have not, and do not believe in them. The best efficiency 
is to encourage men io make high wages. 

Acting Chairman Wejnstocr. I did not catch that, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. I say the best efficiency is to encourage tlie men to make the 
maximum wages they can make. 

Mr. Busier. How do you go about that? 

IMr. Johnson. Well, suppose, for instance, a particular tool can be — its effi- 
ciency can be increased by giving a man a helper. If we are laboring under 
very great pressure we would do Unit without takiiag it out of his wages. That 
is not, however — it is only in time of maximum demand. 

Mr. Busier. You said that you would encourage them to Increase their wages. 
If you would give him a helper 

Mr. Johnson (inlerrupting). I say, that is a helper. I should not mention 
that; as a rule, that is not done only where wc are short in a particular depart- 
ment and want to get out, say, 310 per cont out of that particular department. 

Mr. Buster. Have you any school for tlu' instruction or teaching of men how 
to improve themselves in their work? 

Mr. Johnson. We are constantly taking learners in all departments. 

Mr. Buster. And they are being taught by 

Mr. Johnson (interrupting). They are assigned to the {li1T<Tent contractors 
and different foremen and are being instructed. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any rule as to the number of apprentices that may go 
into any particular shop? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, it controls itself nutomaiically ; our contract system is 
such that the contractors — the earnings from a particular contract would be 
affected if too many learners were loaded onto the contract ; and therefore we 
have to bear In mind the preferences of the contractor for a particular class of 
work. 

Mr. Busier. Speaking of the contractors, who are they? 

Mr. Johnson. Our work is organized, both upon the collecti\e and the indi- 
vidual system. It is piecework— as largely as possible it is piecework. There 
are some men who are not capable of handling their own piecework accounts, 
and who can work better, Avith more quiet of mind and more efficiency, if they 
are not burdened Avlth questions of keeping their time, making up accounts, etc. 
Then, there are other men 

Mr. Busier, (interrupting). I beg pardon. Are those skilled workers of high 
Intelligence? 

Mr. Johnson. They may be the very highest skilled workers. But it is a 
question of the temperament of the man. Some men will He awake of nights 
and almost go to pieces with nervous prostration if they have to make up a list 
of work costs, because they arc not clerks. They are highly skilled men In their 
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prior to tile day the injury was received, but In no case shall the amount so 
paid exceed $3, OCX), such beneilciary sij?ning a release. 

Mr. iii siKK. This is paid out of the money that tliey themselves paid in, is 
tluit the idea? 

Mr. Johnson. No; they receive the (uitlre amount they pay in, and tluy 
make no contribution whatever. Tliis is paid wholly out of the compan.v's 
resources. 

Mr. Hi siKK. And the money they jiay in is 

Mr. .loiiNSON (interrupting:). Paid back to them. 

Mr. Husiek. In additl4m? 

Mr. Johnson. In whole, yes. 

(knnmissioner Lennon. The widow, then, could draw the savings? 

Mr. Johnson. Draws the entire savings. We don’t (’all u])on the employees 
to pay a single jienny toward th(‘ expense of conducting this association. 

Ml’. HrsTEK. Wluai a man Is injured, working for an independent contratTor 
in the plant, what is the attitude? 

Mr. Johnson. It makes no difference. Every man who is on the pay roll, 
who joins the employees’ beneficial association, is entitled to the benefits 
thereof. 

Mr. Hcsieiv. These men that work for the contractors, in the firm, if they 
should go to court and bring suit on a claim, is the defense by the company 
that they were working for a contractor and not for the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works? 

Mr. Johnson. They are all (‘inployees of the Baldwin Locomotive Works; 
there is no distinction whatever. 

I\Ir. HrsiKK. l)(H’s eM'r> man that biJongs to this beneficial association have 
to deposit a certain amount of his wages? 

Mr. Johnson. That is the condition of mcmhership. Tliat is tlie one condi- 
tion of memliership. 

Mr. Busiek. Is tluTc a minimum amount? 

Mr. Johnson, There is no minimum. I might say that 10 cents a week, I 
tliink, is the minimum, but it is merely nominal. 

Mr. Busier. Who ailmimsti'rs tliis fund? 

Mr. .Ion N SON. By the company. 

Mr. Busier. It is administm’i'd hy the company? 

Mr. .foHNsoN. Yes; tliat is to say — ^jou mean the deposits? 

Mr. Busiek, Tlie savings fund? 

Mr. Johnson. The relationship tliore is the same as journeyman to his em- 
ployer, who hands his savings to his emiiloyer to hold for him. It is not pay- 
able by check, but It is simply jiayable niiori personal demand. 

Mr. Busier. It is payable upon immediate (hanand in full? 

Mr. .Johnson. Payable upon — well, not immediate demand. JJiere is a (juaU- 
fication in regard to that. I will deposit this whole sla (('merit of the savings 
fund so that you can read it. 

]\Ir. Bttsier. I wish you would. 

(Keceived and marki'd “ Jolinsoii Exhibit No. 1, June 24, 1914.” The exhibit 
was submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Johnson. Here is tli(‘ clause in regard to withdrawals: 

“All or any part of such wages d('i>osited to the credit of the employee may be 
withdrawn by him with Intercast ut 3.05 iier cent, and the man, without notice 
and on presentation of his deposit book and the signing of a receipt for the 
same, under any of the following circumstances, to l>e certified to hy his fore- 
man and the general superintendent; 

“When a (U'positor leaves the employ of the company, or is discharged, or 
is laid off on account of no work. 

“ When a doctor in good standing certifies to the illness of the ih'positor or a 
dependent member of the depositor’s family. 

“ When such deposits may amount to $1()0, they can be transferred to the 
general savings-fund department and receive Interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent per annum. 

“ When the company elects to close the deposit account.” 

Commissioner I^ennon. Suppose a man was reported sick and because of that 
i*eport was allowed to draw $50 that he had on deposit and became ready to go 
to work again in, say, a couple of weeks. Would lie immediately become 
beneficial again, or would he liave to make another deposit before he would 
be eligible? 

Mr. Johnson. If he is a member of it, he is a member for all time. 
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Commissionor Lennon. Even though he had <lrawn out the deposit. 

Mr. Johnson. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. You told us 16,000 men, approximately, in round 
numbers, you had something over a year ago and 8,(K)0 now, indicating that 
approximately 50 per cent had been dropped from employment. Was any at- 
tention paid to the priority of the men— that is, to length of service? Were 
the new men dropped, or what was the result? 

Mr. Johnson. We generally give priority lirst to members of the employees’ 
beneiicial association, according to their seniority in the service. 

Commissioner Lennon. And that would mean, as a general proposition, 
that the older men would be retained, as a general proposition? 

Mr. Johnson. As a general proposition; yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. I could see where there might occasionally be an 
exc('ption to that, but that is practically the rule? 

Mr. Johnson. That is practically the rule. 

Commissioner Lennon. L>o the contractors who take a certain part of the 
■w^ork to turn out with the people that are under them — <!o they fix the hourly 
wage of the people w^oiicing for them or do<‘s the coTni>any tlx it? 

Mr. Johnson. The foreman fixes it. 

Commissioner T.ennon. That means the company lix(‘s it? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Commissioner I.ennon. I’ractically meaijs Ihe sane* thing? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Commissioner I.ennon. And w’hen the contract is completed the company, as 
T understood you, allow's for the contract what tla‘ work would come to by 
piecework? 

Mr. .Johnson. That is right. 

Commissioner I.knnon. And if the contrador has not <lrawn on an hourly 
basis an amount ecpial to the piece rate, there is something coming to him, 
whatever it may be? 

Mr. .Torn SON. Yes. , -u 

Commissioi»er Lennon. Now% doesn't the company have anything to do with 
saying what portion of this the conlractor shall retain and what rKmtioii of 
it shall go to tlie people wiio work uruhu- him? 

Mr. Johnson. That is fixed by tln^ contractor in agreement with his men, 
sublect to the approval of (he foreman. 

CommissloiKT Lennon. Well, what limitations would the foreman, if you 
know, I’uit upon such an agreement ? Wmild the (*ontractor, if he employe<l 
50 people, wxirking under him — w^ould he be allowed to keep half and simply 
distribute the other half to the people working under him? Would that b(‘ 


permitted? 

Mr. Johnson. I don’t think that w’O could stay 


in busine.ss if anything of 


that sort were done. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, is there .some way 

Mr. Johnson (inleriupting). We are in comjietition. 

(Commissioner TjENNon. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson. We ar(‘ in a desperate competition all the time, a competition 
to the very extreme; and if contractors could make half, with that competition 
we would never be heard of again. 

Cmnmissioner Lennon. Well, is there, ,so far as you kiuwv, a limitation as to 
the division of this surplus between the contractor and the men associated with 


him? 

Mr. Johnson. Is there a division? 

Commissioner I.ennon. Is there a limitation to the <ii vision? 

Mr. Johnson. How much the contractor can make? Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. There is? 

Mr. .Johnson. Oh, yes. Because the wages of the contractors — that is, tin 
earnings of the contractors — are watched all the time. When those earnings go 


too high it is always taken up. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, supposing a contract— supposing you paid— of 
course I can’t gue.ss at the proper sum— but siipisise on the hourly basis you 
paid during the working out of a contract .$10,000 and when the matter was 
figured up on the piece scale it came to $12,000, evidently the contractor would 
be entitled to $2,000 more money? 


Mr. Johnson. Exactly. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Now, could the contractor take a thousand ar 
divide the otlier thousand between his help, or could he take $100 and divh 
$1,900, or what kind of division? 

Mr. Johnson. I can not answer that. 

Commissioner Lennon. You don’t know just what that division is? 

Mr. Johnson. No; I don’t know it intimately enoimOi ; hut I will say this, thi 
the earnings which a contractor can make are dependent upon his skill in cor 
parisoii wltli other men doitig that work. 

Commissioner Lennon. Doing piecework? 

Mr. Johnson. y('s. Sup[)ose, for instance, that a contractor’s weekly ra; 
was $20 and tliat at the end of a month he made $100 extra, over and above h 
$80. Suppose at the end of the month the contractor had $180. Now, if i 
other man could get anywhere near that by skill and diligence, that man 
entitled to his $100 because of his preeminent capacity, and it would not I 
tou(;hed ; but if we could get plenty of otlier contractors to take it and do it i 
a smaller rate, then we would readjust it. tn other w'ords, it is to our advai 
tage to have as many men of preeminent skill as we can have, and they ai 
worth tlghting for, and if w^e could get 20 times as many as we have, we wmu1 
be glad to do it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, then, the contractor, the finality of what 1 
gets out of the contract is, in a measure, dependent upon what the same cla? 
of men as the contractor can make us pieceworkers? In a measure, that 
true? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Commissioner I.knnon. Not absolutely; but nearly so? 

Mr. Johnson. We look at it this way: Suppose that man got $100 extra t 
the end of a month; suppose wo could not find any other man that could con 
out wdiole on that contract ; that he could not get through at all, but would be 1 
debt; that man is clearly entitled to his $100 and it would be folly for us t 
touch him. 

Commissioner liENNON. Well, Buppos(‘ when the contract is completed yo 
have paid more money than he wouhl get out of piecew ork, does the contractc 
have to make good the difference or the men working under him, or both con 
bined? 

Mr. Johnson. Both combined. 

Commissioner Lennon. Both combined have to make good? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes; unless we concluded that the contract legitimately cost 
more. 

Commissioner I.ennon. You then have a readjustment? 

Mr. Johnson. What(‘\(‘r wa‘ ought to ha\e paid; then wui make a readjus 
ment. Sometimes W'e all make a mistake in determining upon the basis ( 
work. 

Commissioner T.,ennon. The law creating this commission ga\e, as one of tl 
duties of this commission to ascertain, if we can, the underlying causes c 
Industrial unrest. What have you to say as to that from your experience, win 
are the underlying causes of industrial unrest that make themselves manifest i 
industry? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I think that it is a universal craze to get rich quick, 
think it is because too large a proportion of peoiile ha\e been led to live be>ou 
their means, and the old-fashioned ideas of honesty and thrift justifying pn 
motion are not as common as they ought to he. 

Commi.ssloner Lennon. ’J'lien. as a nmuMly you would favor a return in 
sense to the old-time methods of jieisonal education of people as to how to tak 
care of themselves in their siirromidings. What would be the remedy for such 
condition of affairs? 

Mr. Johnson. If w^e could only iucnlcalc in the minds of men and boys th 
fact that the legitimate opi>orlunities for advancement are greater to-day tha 
they have ever been before in the history of the world, and that the unrest conn 
from a di'sire for premature ami illegitimate advancement 

Commissiouer Lennon (interrupting). Do you believe that any considerabl 
cause of industrial unrest comes from inefticleney ? 

Mr. Johnson. ITnqnestlonahly. 1 think the more inefficiency there is, th 
greater dis.satisfaction, unrest, disconlenl, envy. 

Commissioner Iu^nnon. Well, do you believe there Is any way that organize 
society can helj) to remove this degree of inefficiency. perhai>s through educ.'i 
tlonal systems or a return to apprenticeship or the mnUlplicatlon of opportnni 
ties of boys and girls when they come into industry to learn to do more tha 
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just one specific thing? Can any of those things be used, or any other that you 
can suggest? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, our own experiment with the apprenticeship system was 
exceedingly discouraging. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, was your system — excuse me for asking, per- 
haps, some questions that seem out of the way, but was it tlie real apprentice- 
ship system in the sense that we older men know something about, at any rate, 
where a boy going into tiie shop, when lie was through the apiirenticeshi]) sys- 
tem was a machinist, or a mohler, or a Idacksmith, not simply an operator of 
some particular machine or some part of the trade? 

Mr. Johnson. Oh, these men were all-around men when they came out. 

Commissioner Lennon. They were? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. You mean your aiipreiitlceship system (lualitied the 
men as all-around mechanics? 

I\ir. .Tohnson. Yes; our system was formed for the purpose of ('renting lead- 
ing men. 

Commissioner IjEnnon. Well, as you deal with the hoys now, what is the 
policy pursiKNl? An' tlu\v taught — are th<‘y given the opporlunilies still? 

Mr. Johnson. We believe that our relations with the hoys are more helpful 
and effective dealing wdth them as individuals rather than as with a class 
known as apprentices. 

Commissioner Lennon. And they still go through the routiiu' of the trade? 

Mr. .loiiNsoN. V(‘s. 

Commissioner Lennon. Through all different departments until finished? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. Suppose a boy comes and says he wuints to he a hoik^r 
maker. 

Commissioiu'r TiENNON. Yes. 

Mr. .Johnson. He is given a variety of occupations, hut finally winding up 
there. Siqipose he wants to become anything you pleasi.' — a traveling engineer, 
or anything of that sort. He is given enough ('inplo.Muent in the various de- 
partments of the work for him to have a general idi'u of the class of work that 
is done in that (miployim nt, and tla*n he is liually brought to the jilace of his 
selection and is thoroughly dialled there, so that he is turiUMl out a coiupeleut 
man. The whoh' purpose of the appri'iitlceship system is to create a class of 
men from whom w(‘ can obtain thoroughly educated foremen and leading 
workmen. 

Commissioner Lennon. And do the wages paid in >oiir works average with 
the wages paid for similar work in the city of Lhiladi'lphia? 

Mr. Johnson. 1 tliink the wagi's paid in our works average probably slightly 
higher. We iiavo to hold our men against alt tlu' conq>eti(ion tlu're is. We 
liave to hold our nu'ii also against the comiielition of otlu'r locomotive huild(*rs, 
who are alwa.\'s coming to Philadi'iphia to (i\v and j)ick up uu'ii wiienevi'r 1ii(\v 
need them. Tlie railroad shops all over the (.ountry come to Philadelphia to 
secure skilled 'workers. 

Coinmissioiu'r I.ennon. What proportion of ^our employees take pari in tlie 
savings fund and la'cniiu' memlK'rs of tlie heiudiciary society? 

Mr. .loHNsoN. Wc'll, it depends largidy ni>oM the condition of tlie Inisiness. 
Will'll business is as slack as it is now, luairly all of our iiu'u — jiractically all 
of tlicm — are members of it; hut wlien we ('xpand, siqipose there sliould he a 
large volume, a large demand for locomotivi's, so that we wouid liavi' to euqJoy 
a very large numlier of men and have lla'in trying out to see wdiether they 
would suit our work, tlien the proportion of men belonging to the association 
would be smaller. 

Acting Cliairmaii Wetnstock. I find, Mr. .Tohnson, quiti^ a confilcl hi'twi'en 
your point of view and tlie point of view' exiuwssed before tlie commission iu're 
last Monday morning by Prof, Ni'aring on this point. Y"oii take the ground 
that the nuinher of skilled men required in industry Is growing larger and 
tlie number of unskilled nu'ii iHHpiired is growing sraalli'i*-— tliat is, tiiere 
are wider opportunities to-day for skilled num tlian in the past. Prof. Nearing, 
in his testimony, made this statement, which, lor your information, I would 
like to read, and 1 wmiild like to get your point of view on it. If itiero are 
w^eak spots in tliis statement, I wmnt you to point them out. He said : 

“ I believe the changes wliich have been wrought in llie last 40 years are 
portentious in two respects. In the first place, wm liave organized industry 
in such a way that tiiere is no longer room at tlie lop. We have organized 
industry in such a way that you need enormous masses at the bottom for 

38819°— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 3 50 
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unskilled, but very few men in control — for instance, the railroad industry 
There you have one j;eneral oflicer for 300 employees. It is the most highly 
organized Industry in the country. AVe have practically cut off a man’s oppor 
tunity for rising. He is born a wage earner and has to stay a wage earner 
We have developed a system of me(*hanics where we have a machine to do tin 
work, the man to watch the machine, and more and more we are bringing tin 
pe(»])h‘ to watch the machine, and more and more we are getting out of tin 
skilled-craft trade\s. 

‘‘Of course, tlu‘ employer says, ‘Well, those fellows are only worth a dollai 
and a half who watch machines.’ 

“ That may lie ; but you are calling on a larger and larger number of jieoplc 
who do nothing but watch machines.” 

Now, the profi'ssor gave this as the result of seemingly exhaustive inquire 
and careful study, but at best gives this as tlie result of his academic training 
and we would like to gi't your opinion on that point as a £)ractical man. 

Mr. Joiix.sox. No oiH‘ luit a man who is al the Lop of large industries cai 
coineive of the anxiety which those in charge of large iiilewests have to find mei 
upon whom llnw can jilace responsibilities. I know'^ of half a dozen places to 
day wiiicli would be glad to pay $10,(MK) aiiiece for men capable of carrying tin 
1 (‘spoiisibilit ies which tln'y invo’vec And 1 <lo not say that offhand. It is ar 
actual fact. I know that wlimi 1 have bad important places to fill in tin 
various corjiorat ions, for the management of wdiich I liave ri'sponsibllity, man> 
a time I have w’ulked up and down the office with my associates weighing tin 
capacity of this man ainl that man, trying to decide vvln'tlu'r it is safe to intrus 
responsibility to him. I think that that is the answer to Prof. Nearing’; 
statement. 

’rin‘ men who are able to do administrative work liave no dilficulty abou 
gi'tting the promotions. The iliflii’ulty is on the part of the enqiloyer to fiin 
nn*n whom it is possible for him to promote. I have often said to our yoiiiq 
men that it is much more Important to the Pablvvin Locomotive Works t( 
promote you than it is Cor you to get the promotion, be(*ause it is only an indi 
vidual advantage to you, but it is of interest to every man connected with tin 
Baldwin I.ocomotive Works, and every stockholder, that you are able to do it 
w’ork. And that is universally true. 

Acting (Jhairman Wuinstock. Well, I think, Mr. .Tohnson, from my persona 
experience as an enqiloyer, that you are quite right to the degree that it i 
harder to find men who ari' worth $lt>,0(K> a year than to find men wdio ar< 
worth $1,000 a year. But the point at issue is this: 

Is it or is It not a fact, as (he iirofessor tried to point out here, that the $^ 
a day man, for example, is being replaciMl by the $3 a day man, and the $3 a da; 
man by tbe $1.50 a day man. by virtue of lalxir-saviug devices? 

Mr. Johnson. It is not true. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. It Is not true? 

Mr. Johnson. It is not true. 

Acting Chairman Weinstoi’K, Now, wbat facts or testimony could you ofl'e 
this commission to show that it is not true beyond your opinion? 

Mr. .loHNsoN. 1 will jiresent the testimony ut one of my associates, wiio is ii 
daily contact with the men. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Wouhl this not demonstrate it, Mr. Johnson 
if you care to go to the trouble for the benefit of the commission hy givin; 
them the information, if you could sulnnit a statement sliowlng the number o 
lieople employed in your shop, say, 10 years ago, at the different W'age rate^: 
ami a corresponding statement of the iiuinher employed, say, now, then w^ 
could tell the proportion of the $5 men to the $3 men and $2 men, whether the; 
had increased or diminished? 

IMr. Johnson. Well, it would be almost imp(>ssihle to prepare such a state 
ment from the figures, but I know, and my associate, Vaiiclain, tbe vice presi 
dent, who as In charge of the works, and our general superintendent, Mr 
Sykes, who has immediate charge of tbe mechanical operation, we know w'( 
have morc^ $5 and $C a day men to-day in proportion tlian we ever had bofoi’c 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Does your firm have a statistical department 

Mr. Johnson. No, we have no statistical department, only the ordinary ac 
counting department of commercial costs, and the department of manufacturiiii 
costs. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. If that could be verified so as to he made par 
of our records, It would be extremely valuable, showing whether the higher 
priciHl men, tbe skilled men, in proportion, are increasing or decreasing. 
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Mr. Johnson. I will try snd prepare surli figures, if you will give me a little 
time. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. We will give you whatever time you require. 
We wiil appret'iate it very much, because what we want are facts rather than 
opinions or theories. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You made the statement, also, that you don’t' 
believe in the so-called efiiciency .system? This commission has devoted a great 
deal of time to investigating this question of scientific management, and yt't, as! 
a practical man, you doubtless have Investigateil the alleged elliciem’y systt'ins 
and can further be of service to us if you will iioint out why, in your judgment,' 
the efiiciency systems liave no merit? 

Mr. Johnson. The gimeral principle underlying manufacturing, or (he eon-' 
duct of any business, is this: The workman is the prime iirodiicer. ills lalmr 
Is what we call remunerative labor, because it is the labor which we sell 
and buy. 

Acting (Jiairiuan Weinsiock. That is the live labor? 

]Mr. Johnson. The live labor. Now, every unit of remunerative labor has 
to carry a proportion of unreniunerative labor. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Overheatl? 

Mr. Johnson. Oviu-head cost. The essmice of successful management, in my 
opinion, is to keep down the overheml or the unremuiua-ati ve labor, and to lavp 
to a maximum the remuiHU-ative labor. Now, for instance, in the Haldwin 
Locomotive Works, we have no time clock. lOvery man is free to go to his 
work rigid thi’ongh th(‘ ga((‘s. up to (lie time bis lalxu* begins, at 7 o'clock in 
the morning. We don’t clu‘ck him ofl', we ilon’t make him take a ticket or 
anything of that sort, and it is only the lates who are noted; and the same is 
tnu' df thos(‘ \\lio l(‘ave early. Kvm’y jirocess of a<‘<‘(»unt ing must be k(‘i)t to 
the maximum sinqilicity, ami the dilliculty upon winch many manufacturers 
w r{‘ck themselves is llu‘ b(‘lH*f that certain information is essential to them, 
which r(‘ally is not essential. hNery premium s.NsImn and every efiiciency 
system that I Icnow of invohacs a large nnmher of noiq»roduccrs, and the ques- 
tion is whether, by I'eason of those nonproducers, you can so spur the men on 
to increased production as not only to pay the cost id' their maiideimiice but 
in addition thereto increase (be produce of labor over and above ibe additional 
load that you have put on his back. 

A tiug Chairman Weinstock. In oilier words, as I take it, your point is that 
these sclent itic management systems involve au adde<l burden in the way of 
an oNorhead cost? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes; involve a tremendous burden in the way of additional 
cleiical work, in additional watchers, experimenters, teachers, and demonstrat- 
ors, whatever you choose to call tliem. 

Acting Chairman \\h instoi k. Wliat you would call <lead lielp? 

Mr. Johnson. Disid licip. And. in my opinion, that biirdmi becomes Intobu*- 
able to the w orkingm.iii. and it also btxiomes intolerable to the employer. 

Acting (Tiairmaii Weinsioiuc. Well, in the face of that condition how wdll 
we explain this: J'here lias been presented to this commission, by tlie com- 
manding officers of tlie riiited Slates arsenals, authenticated Covernment re- 
ports show ing tliat al the arsenals iu Watertowm, 1 think it is, by the introduc- 
tion of scientific management the (lovernmenl lias saved at the rate of, and 
if my figures are wu*ong my associates will correct me — I am speaking only from 
memory now^ — that tlie Coxernment is saved annually about $l(X),0t)0 in ma- 
terial, about $ltKl,00() 111 labor costs, and that the wmrkers who operated under 
tlie bonus system, wdiich was a part of scientific managemeiil, had increased 
their earning iiower 80 per cent, despite this increaseil overhead. 

Mr. Johnson. Well, 1 think that that reflects very badly ninm the manage- 
ment before it w'as Introduced, and I don't think that it Is conclusive as to 
what might he done under private management, under efficient private manage- 
ment. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You iirobably have seen the published books 
of Mr. Taylor and Mr. Emerson, where they give actual figures in certain 
plants showing the remarkable lucrea.se, or rather the remarkable saving in 
labor cost, and the remarkable increase in the earning power of the men, with- 
out taking it out of the hide of the men physically, without increased physical 
effort on the part of the men, simply by a more scientific way of doing their 
work. Now, you do not accept. I take it, their statements? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I think that what I have said covers it. I don’t want to 
criticize tliose gentlemen. I don’t want to say anything at variance with them, 
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but wliat I have said, that you wat, lirst of all, to Inspire the man with the 
greatest incentive of manliness. Now. that may be indefinite. 

Acting Chairman Weinhtock. In explaining this contract system, Mr. John- 
son, tliat is in oj^ration in your plant, you say bids are invited from Internal 
contractors? 

Mr, Johnson. No bids are invited. 

Acting Chairman Wmnstock. No bids are Invited? 

Mr. Johnson. No. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. I see. The price is determined by the piece- 
work rate. 

Mr. Johnson. We lone a .scale of prices for certain units which we apply 
to particular work. 

Acting (diairman Weinstock. How do you determine which contractor shall 
tackle tliat job? 

Mr. Johnson. There is no competition between contractors practically — we 
have so many varieties of work. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, is the job let to any contractor? 

Mr. Johnson. Why, you take a hx’omotive. I <lon’t know how many con- 
tracts tliere may he, but say there are 2.''>0 contracts whic-h may go to make up 
the construction of a loi'omotive, and every one of those contractors gets his 
part. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see; they are all specialists? 

Mr. Johnson, Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. 1 see; >ou have just one man who looks after 
a certain part of the work? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And how does he pick out his own staff of 
assistants? 

Mr. Johnson. He has his organized staff which is permanent. 

Acting ('hairman Weinstock. Now, you give him creilit for that work at par- 
ticular prices? 

Mr. Johnson. In elfect, h(‘ is a small proprietor. 

Acting (Tiairman W'einstock. Yes; ami you give him credit for that work 
at the piecework rate, ami he pays his men at the hourly rate, and then there 
is a division of the suriilus? 

Mr. Johnson, That .surplus is divided. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. (Joes to him and them? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, <loes that system in a nu'asure corre- 
spond to the system in operation for man.\ yisars in the clotliing trade uliere 
the owner of a fai'tory wmild hd out a lot of work to a contractor, and that 
contractor would hir(‘ his workm's and pa,\ them so much jier day? 

Mr. Johnson. No; not at all; there is no comparisim. 

Acting (diairman Weinstock. Wluae <lo th(‘ two systems differentiate? 

Mr. Johnson. For the reason that we emiiloy the imai and jiay the men. 
The contractor has no power to employ men outside, except by recommending 
tlK'in to the enudoyment hoard. 

Acting (Jiairman Weinsiock. JMie end in vieNV, I take it, of initiating this 
system is to gid the Iiighi'sl elTiciimcy. 

Mr. Johnson. It is an incri^aseil measure of supervision and to get more 
minds devoted to turning out a quantity of work — liigher quantity and higher 
quality. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, if these men working under that system 
give forth their best that inorcaises their earning power? 

Mr. Johnson. Y"es. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. If they give forth their least that naturally 
decreasi's tliiar possible earning power? 

Mr. .loHNsoN, l>y their tax they fall into debt. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. They are taxed for the shortage? 

Mr. Johnson, Yes, sir. 

Acting (diainnan Weinstock. You think, then, under this sy.stem — that is 
the objections that have b(*en raised to the clotliing sy.stem 

Mr. Johnson (interrupting). There is nothing of the sw^eatshop about this. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. The objection raised to that clothing system 
is that these special contractors become sweaters? 

Mr. Johnson. Nothing of the sweating process about this at all, because 
these men are all sure of their average rate ; and it is the province of the 
contractor to use their work to better advantage. 
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Acting Chairman Weinhtcx^k. How is overtime dealt with in your enterprise? 

Mr. Johnson, We pay time and lialf time. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Would you feel just at liberty, Mr. .Johnson — 
you need not answer if you do not care to — to explain why there has been such 
tin abnormal drop in the number of workers employed by your works betwemi 
last year and this? 

Mr. Johnson. Oh, it is entirely the rate question. Well, I won’t say entirely, 
but largely the question before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. I see. 

Mr. .Johnson. M\ery railway equipment .-onccrn, all the railway supply busi- 
nesses, car builders, and all are sharing the coialition. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. I see; it is a common condition. 

Mr. Johnson. It is a common comlition not confiiu‘d to our works alone but 
due to the delay in deciding the rate question. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. On the matter of apprentices how do you de- 
termine the numher of apprentices that shall be employed in proportion to the 
journeymen that you employ, or is there any stamlard at all? 

Mr. Johnson. There is no standard. We have one man entitled superin- 
lendeut of ap[)rentices, who Is in corresjauTtlejice with ,\oung men graduating 
from colleges and to whom every boy making application to learn a trade is 
referred. This man studies the case with a particular boy — studies what he 
wants to make of him. 

Acting CJiairman W’efnstoctv. J have not in mind the fact of how you employ 
your apprentices, but ^\hat numher you emplo.v ; whether you have a .standard 
of one apprentice to five men or to six men or .seven men, and so on. 

IMr. .Johnson. There is no standard. 

Acting (Chairman Wetnstock:. There is no standard? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman WcrNSTocK. Organized labor, though, has a standard? 

Mr. Johnson. I hav(' been told so, but I don’t know. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock;. But you have none? 

Mr. Johnson. No. 

Acting ('Jhairmau Weinstoi'k. You put on as many as you feel you require? 

Mr. Johnson. Y(‘s, sir; it is a matter id the individual (*ase. If a promising 
hoy comes along to-day the suiieriuteudent of atiprentices, if lie wishes to securi' 
his sc'rvices, phu-i's him where he ean learn, and it is his duty to see that he 
is pio])erly tran.sftM*red from department to di'partment so that he can learn and 
to e cntually place him to th{‘ advantage of the work. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstoi k. As you know, Mr. .lohnson, there are two kinds 
of industrial bargaining; tluu’e is <*oll(‘ct ive bargaining and individual bargain- 
ing, wdiich is the bargaining where you and tlu* employei^ deal Individually, 
when‘ yon would deal with nii*, .say, as an indnidnal; and then tlu'ri' is tlu' 
bargaining wlu're yon deal with a group of woiivcrs. Now, I gather from your 
testimony that your policy is that of individual bargaining. Js that coiTT'Ct? 

Mr. .fouNsoN. AVcH, if yon consider th(‘ contractor with all the workmen 
assigned to him— and some of those contracts are very large — as an individual, 
then it is individual bargaining. 

Acting Chairniaii WYunstoiuh Well, if T were to make apyilicatlon at your 
works, then on would m;du‘ tho bargain with me individually? 

Mr. JoHN.soN. Yes, sir; individually. 

Acting Chairman Wtunstock. And yon would pay me what you think I am 
worth? 

Mr, .loHNSoN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairmau Wetn.stoctv. So that would he an individual bargain. Now, 
I take it from your testimony that you tliink you can get the best ri^sults from 
individiTal bargaining? 

Mr. Jottnson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock:. Ratbor than from collective bargaining? 

Mr. Johnson. Ye«, sir. 

Acting Cliairmari Wetnstock. That is, you say that you think It is the wisest 
course, so far as your indu-stry is concerned, not to recognize or to deal with 
organizeil labor? 

Mr, Johnson. That is a fact. 

Acting ChairiTian Wetnsixkuv. Doubtless you have readied that conclusion as 
the result of careful thought and consideration, and the commission would he 
very glad to kuow, Mr. Johnson, what were the reasons that have led you to 
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reach the conclusion that it was not wise for \ou to do collective bargaining; 
and to rec.'ognlze organized labor and to deal with organized labor. 

Mr. Johnson. We believe that organized lalK>r levels downward. A\'e believe 
that it deprives the earnest, ambitious boy of a chance to rise out of his posi- 
tion. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In other words, you think it makes for the 
dead level? 

Mr. Johnson. I think it makes for the dead level, and we think thiit it 
destroys ambition and initiative. 

Acting Chnirinan Weinstock. For that reason, primarily, and perhaps there 
are other reasons that you may want to suggest. 

Mr. .loHNsoN. We ladieve that it is impossible in a nnionized shop, in a shop 
having organiziMl labor, to riaich tin' etliciency widch is possible uruh'r non 
union labor; that is, where the employer is free to deal with each employee — 
individual bargaining. 

Acting (^hairman Weinstock. And .so you operate what I ])resume is gi'ii- 
erally called an open shop? 

Mr. Johnson, Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman M'einhtock. Now, if T should come to your works wearing 
a union button, how would that affect my chances of getting a job if I was tit 
otherwise? 

iMr. Johnson. It would not affect it at all. 

Acting Chairman Wei n.s'I'ock. It would not? 

IVlr. Johnson. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinsiocic. You don’t discriminate because T nia.v happen 
to be a union man? 

Mr. Johnson. No; but if after you were em])loyed wo then found you ^\«‘^e 
Inefficient you would not slay. 

Acting Chairman ■Wetn.skk'k. Does the application that I w'oiihl he eaih'd 
upon to till out ask tlie (piestion wlu'tlier or not T am a union man? 

Mr. Johnson. I don’t think it does. I can’t answer that. I will produei' an 
application. 

Acting (’hairmaii Weinstock. Y’os, we \voiild be glad to have that for our 
files. 

(The aptilication blank above referred to was submitted in ])i-lnt('(l form ) 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. lUit so far as you know, Mr. .lohnson, tin* 
question of unionism is not an issue in the matter of employment? 

Mr. Johnson. Tin* question of unionism is not an issue. 

Acting Cliairmau Weinstock. You employ men on their merits regardless 
of whether or not they are unionists? 

Mr, Johnson. Yes. sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You told us that when your plant is working 
under normal I'onditions you emjiloy about 17. (MM) men? 

Mr. Johnson. The maximum is 1t),5)M). We have employed as many as 
10,500 williin the last 18 months. 

Acting Chairman M'einstoiuc. Well, now, if I were a newcomer in the works 
and did not know the ropes and had some grievance that to me seemed quite 
serious, how could T get that grievance adjusted? 

Mr. Johnson. You would go first to your foreman and present it, and if that 
was not satisfactory you would then go to the assistant superintendent in 
charge of the sectiim of the work — that is, there are a number of assistant 
superintendents — you might say sectional superinlendents. If it is not ad- 
justed there, you would go to the gem'ral suiierinteudent. if you were not 
satisfied, ibeu'you would hi? at liberty to go to tlie vice president and finally 
to the president. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. All tho.se doors would he open? 

Mr. Johnson. All tliose doors are open to every man. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, are tlu'n^ instances, Mr. Johnson, where 
individual grievam-es come up as high as to yourself? 

Mr. Johnson. Occasionally they come to me; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Having all that hnrden on your shoulders, 
how are you individually able to take the time to investigate the grievance of 
some one unimjiortant individual? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I take the time. That is what I am there for. I take 
the trouble to go into it, and usually consult with the vice iiresident about it ; 
get a report from the general superintendent and consult with the vice presi- 
dent about it. 
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Acting Chairman Weinsiock. You have explained to us. Mr. Johnson, just 
liovv you deal with injured workers — that you liave a i>eiision system and that 
you give them medical treatment and medical aid. Now, for your information, 
I miglit explain, Mr. Johnson, that in California, as is the (‘as(‘ in some other 
industrial States, we have what is known as the compulsory workmen’s com- 
pensation act which makes the employer liable for any injury occurring to any 
of his workers while engaged at his work, unless it he dm* to intoxication or 
willful misconduct. It makes the employer lial)le through 90 days for medical 
treatment, and compensation equal to 65 r)er cent of his wage's until he is lit 
to return to work. In the event of death his dependents are e'utitled to a 
compensation equal to three years’ earnings. If sucli a law should he advo- 
caleil for the State of I*ennsylvania, Mr. .lolinson, what w'ould he your attitude 
and the attitude of your business? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I might say that a law similar in it>N general tenor has 
been before the Legislature of Pennsylvania, and we were amongst the first 
consulted by the coinnii,s^;ion which franu'd it, and we are earnestly in favor 
of such a law. In the first place, we believe in the general principle that the 
cost of suffering, misfortune, carelessness, and incapticity which is inseparable 
from the employment of human labor should be borne by the product tiiid not 
by the unfortunate family of tlie man who is injured. Holding that belief, wa* 
are earnestly in favoi- of the passage of such an euqiloyers’ liability lull as has 
been proiiosed by the commission. 

Acting Cbairinan tViuxsicKK. (ienerally speaking, then, Mr. Johnson, you 
favor the conipensal ion act? 

IMr. .loiiNsoN. IMost strongly. 

Acting Lhainnan \\'einsto< k. Well, I find that that also is the attitude, for 
example, of Mr. INPHregor, the jn-esident of the Union Iron Works, of San Fran- 
clsc‘ 0 . They strongly apiirove of it and believe it to be a jirotection for them- 
selves and a protection for the workers. Is tlau’c any good reason, then, why 
tins compensation act should not carry or slauild not prevail in 1‘ennsylvania? 

Mr. Johnson. TheiH' is no reason whatever, so far as I can sei*. with this 
piaoision, that it ought to bi‘ tiniM'rsal and not permissive in its application. 

Acting Uhairman Wkinstoc k. Well, in Ualifornia it is compulsory except so 
far as farm workers are concerned and <lomestic servants. 

Mr. .loiixsoN. Well, (d' course, they are dilTi'rent classes, 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. Yes. 

]\if Johnson. Tint 1 nu*an upon emplo>ers of labor In industry. 

Acdmg Chairman Wkinstock. The hour f<n* adjournment has come, Mr. John- 
son, and may we ask you to be good enough to return to-morrow at Id o’clock? 

Mr. ,Iohnson. Yes, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 4.50 o’clock p. m. Wednesday, .lune 54. 1914, an adjournment 
was taken until JO o’clock a. m. Thursday, June 55, 1914.) 


PHii.ADELriiiA, Pa., .Ihhc 5.7, lUl'i — 10 a, in. 

Pre.sent : Commissioners Weinstock (acting chuirmant, O’t’onnell, Lennon, 
and Delano. K. H. Busiek, spe<Mal counsel. 

Mr. Busiek, I7ecause the commission has run a day beliiud in its hearings — 
that is, that we are just entering upon the metal trades to-day, wdien the gar- 
ment industry wms scheduled for to-day - the hearings on the garmi'nt industry 
will be put over until next d’uesday, w'hen all the wdtnesses will then please 
return, without further notice, and the garment industry will be goiu* into ou 
next Tuesday. 

Mr. Johnson, I have asked to be excused until 5 o’clock in order that I 
could get the information which I iiroml.sed yesterday. I have been working 
under great pressure, and it has not yet been completed. 

Mr. Busiek. You will be excused, then, until 5 o’clock, 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, 

Mr. Busiek. I will call IMr. Tobin. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN M. TOBIN. 

Mr. Busier. Plea.se state your name. 

Mr. Tobin. John M. Tobin. 

Mr. Busier. What oflice, if any, do you occupy? 

Mr. Tobin. I am International vice president of the International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 
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Mr. Ruwiek. How lon^ have you lived lii Philadelphia, Mr. Tobin? 

Mr. ToniN. Nineteen years. 

Mr 15 1 siEK, How lonj; have you been engaged in or how long have you been 
a ineiiilx^r of an organized body of the metal trades? 

Mr. Toutn. Metal trades? 

^Ir. lirsiEK. Yes. 

Air, Toiun. Four years. 

Mr. Kesiek. What is your familiarity with the metal trades in Philadelphia? 

Air. ToniN. Having worktal at the trade since I have been here, practically, 
as a blacksmith. 

Mr, lUsiEK. Is your ac(iuaintanceship exteiLsive or otherwise amongst the 
workmen ? 

Air. '■J’oniN. Yes, sir; I liave acted as business agent liere for the men for a 
year and a half in our trade. 

Air. Buhiek. About how many metal trades workers are there in Phila- 
delphia? 

Air. Tobin. In our blacksmiths and helpers? 

Air. Besiek. Yes. 

Air. Tobin. About 2,400. 

Air. Besiek. About how many of those men belong to your organization? 

Mr. Tobin. About one dozen. 

Air. Bestkk. About a dozen? 

Mr. Tobtn. Yes, sir. 

Mr, BtesiKK. Does that condition ludoken that the men are satisfied with 
preseiit conditions and do not care to organize? 

Mr. Tobin. No, sir; that is not true. The conditions are that if I am seen 
talking to a man he will lose his job. 

Mr. Busiek. Among what employers is that tru(\ particularly of the larger 
plants? 

Air. Tobin. That is all of the larger industries — the shipyards and the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Air. Besiek. Name tfami spi'citically by name. 

Mr. Tobin. The Baldwin and the Cramp shiiiyanl and the New York ship- 
yard and the Midvale Steel Works. 

Air .Bt'siEK. What an* tin* hours of lalior in thosi* various jilants? 

Mr. Tobin. Ten hours a day — 5 hours on Saturday in some and others 10 
hours. 

Air. Busier. \Adiat hours prevail in the New York Shipbuilding Co.’s plant? 

Mr. Toiun. New York? 

Air. Besiek. A'(‘s, sir. 

Air. Tobin. Ten hours a day. 

Air. Bi\siek, Kn’f it a 1 a<M that tlu'y ar(‘ now working on Covernment con- 
tracts eight hours a day? 

Air. Toiun. Y('s, sir. That is, some of Th(‘ muployei'S theri', hut they have 
changed that. Instead of men that worked days before, tliey put them on 
piecework. They are wmrking piecework. 

Air. Besiek. Tliey arc* working iiu'cework for oiglit hours? 

Air. Tobin. Yes, sir; and the eight hours are no a<lvaTitage to them. 

Air. Besiek. AVhat are the rati's of wages here in Philadeljiliia ? 

Air. Tobin. Anything they can get, from .$1,50 to $4 a day. 

Air. Busiek. Is there any regular scale for journeymen blacksmiths in Phila- 
delphia? 

Air, Tobin. No, sir. He goes to work at .$2 or ,$2.25 or $2.50 a day, and he 
works in a sliop a certain numher of fires, and he works up to $4 a day in the 
same, and then lie is let go and sonu‘hody is taken on to fill this place that comes 
in to work at $2.50; and if he comes hack he has to begin again. 

Air. Busier. What advantage would there be in discharging tlie $4 man if 
they lind ro get another $4 man? 

Air. Tobin. Well, they get a cheaper man to do It. I am speaking now only 
with reference to the small shops, and not the larger shops. 

Air. Btesiek. What is the rate paid to journeymen blacksmiths in the Baldwin 
I.ocomotive Works? 

Air. Tobin. From 18 cents an hour to 40. 

Mr. Busier. How aiiout Cramps? 

Air. ’fioBiN. Well, pretty nearly the same thing; a little better than that — the 
minimum is a little better, but I don’t tbink the maximum is as high; possibly 
v85 cents. 
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Mr. Busier. How about the Brill Car Works? 

Mr. Tobin. About 30 cents, by piecework. Every man works piecework and 
gets what he makes; sort of a coopt^ralive plan. 

Mr. Busier. Are there any bonuses or premiums given in any of tlmse shops? 

Mr. Tobin. Not in those shops. 

Mr. Busier. Is there any at all in Bhihulelphiu? 

Mr. Tobin. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Busier. Are any of thes<' slioj>s iiialer what is commonly called scien- 
tific management? 

Mr. Tobin. No; I don’t know as any of them is under that. 

Mr. Busier. Or eira'amcy systems? 

iMr. Tobin. Not of the blacksmith shops. 

Mr. Busier. Are there any particular speeding-up methods adopted in any 
of the shops here in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Tobin. AVi^ll, ; tlu're is a sneeding-m) nudhod, hut not of tluit 
nature — giving men piecework and putting more re.sponsibility on them, (living 
them a reduction on small orders, (let a small ordm* of tour or live pieces, 
w'hich seems very insignihcant to a man, and tlie rediudion is not much, and 
there is a reduction on tliat laecework, and, of course, that means spei'ding up, 
to make anything out of it. 

Mr. Bxtsiek. Well, w liiae men are emiiloyed on piecework is there any mini- 
mum guaranty per hour? 

Mr. Tobin. No. 

Mr. Busier. Does that condition exist in tlio.se big jilants in Plnlaleliihin ? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes ; that condition exists in those big plants. There is no 
guaranty of getting anything. 

Mr. Busiek. I liuM' some information that at the Midvale ])lant, for instanci', 
the men are guaranteed 25 cents an hour and are al.so put on pieciwvork ; and 
should they make mon^ than 25 cents an hour at that plant on piecework tlu'y 
are allowed what they make; hut in no event do they make less than 25 cents 
an liour. Is my infonimtion correct? 

Mr. Tobin. I can answer onl\ ueneiMll.\. In tla* Midvale St(‘el 'Works I 
never laid much opportunity of getting ac'iiuaiiited with any of the men, h(‘canse 
something might liappen to their .job, as 1 sni<l in the beginning here, if they 
wore seen talking to me or to any oth(*r organizer. 

Mr. Busiek, What are the coiulil lon.s in the \arious ])lants as regards tool 
break ’ge and charging (he men tlierefor? 

Mr. Tobin. Wi'll. that don’t count in a blacksmith shop. If a blacksmith 
breaks a tool, be makes one. 

Mr. Busier, Ha\i' you made any comp.irisous between tiu' sanitary con- 
ditions here in Pliiladelphia and plants in other parts of the country where 
union labor is recognized? 

Mr, Tobin. Yes, The condilions hen^ are not at all — do not compare favor- 
ably at all with other plants. 

Mr. Busier. In what ri'spects are they didi'ctivi^? 

Mr. Tobin. Well, since the Baldwin peo]>U‘ liave built their new sliops, they 
have given the hlacksmit hs better conditions than what (lu'y had when they 
w'ore situated entirely in 1‘hiladelpliia here. They had lilacksmilhs on n]>per 
stories and no ventilation, and they were full of hard-coal gas and sul])hur 
at all times; and tlua-e was comiilaints (wery <lay of men losing tune, I 
myself worked for 12 years, and lo.st a .\('ar's labor trying to get m;\.self in 
condition again to go to work— or almost a yi^ar’s labor. 

Mr. Busier. M’iiat are the conditions now’V 

Mr. Tobin. Since they have built tliose shops, at Eddystone, the ukmi are 
down on the ground door now% wholly at Eifleenth Street, and they havi* bettor 
conditions there. As to their sanitary conditions there, toilets, waier. and 
things of that kind, they paid very little attention to that until after the men 
organized there find called it to tlieir attonion. 

Mr. I’usiEK. You say the men did organize at the IhiUhvin plant? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. When was that? 

Mr, Tobin. 1910. 

Mr. Busier. ITow^ strong an organization did the men have? 

Mr. Tobin. About 85 per cent. 

Mr. Busiek. Did tliey strike agidnst the conditions? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes; they struck against the condition that they were trying 
to eliminate there. That condition of dismissing old employees. There was 
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a dozen or more different grievances that caused the strike — or caused them 
to organize. I have a list of them here. 

Mr. linsrKrc, I wisij you woul<l read them. 

Mr. Touin. What caused them to organize there — to eliminate the discrimi- 
nation against old employee's. In case of depression such as they are going 
through there now, it did not make any difference how much service you saw 
there or gave them there, while ihe management possibly was not acqusiinted 
with those conditions the men thought that they had better bring them to their 
atti'ntion, and they would not p('rmlt them to; they would not pay any atten- 
tion to tliem. After organizing, they tried to i>ring to tlaur attcmtlon the fact 
that iiH*n of 40 yi'ars’ S(‘r\ice would be <lismlsse<I during (leT)ressions, and when 
they would be putting on men again there would be no chance for them — in 
many instances. 

Anotlau* thi?ig that they organized for was to look after the inteia'sts of the 
apprentice boy. Tlu' ai>i)r<a)tice boy was hired there and left there, like a 
cow in a pasture, to roam wherever he wanted to and do just what he pleased 
UTid nothing sc't for him to do and no attention paid to him, and nobody to say 
what he should do and how to do it or when to <h) it or anvthing else: and 
after he had servi'd his time and went out, the first job he could till would be a 
job on an ice wagon or moving van. That is the kind of mechanic they made 
(»ut of him. 

Mr. Ut’stek. Mr. Tobin. “Mr. .Tohnson sai<l they had an apprentice system 
which th(\v fouiul impra<*1icable. and that they luul to give it up; but he said it 
Avas their intention at that time to juit the boys through the various depart- 
ments and make all-round mechanics of them. Did they have any superin- 
tendent of apju'imtices cr anyone to direct him? 

Mr. Toiun. Th('r<' was a diri'ctor, T think, of apprimt ices ; but his direction 
amounted to the schooling of them, and things of that kind. But the apprentice 
boy was put to work by the contractor that he was to work for, and his object 
was to S(‘<' that he got as much work out of that apprimtice boy, and to give 
him a job that h(' could <lo the most of — that was the most profitable to him. 
While tlie company paid him, he was doing the work that the contractor was 
getting paid for. 

Mr. Bvsikk. Kxplain this contract systiuu, ns you see it? 

Mr. Tobtn. Well. T ain’t through with that apprimtice boy yet. 

There Avere some apprentici' bey.s that Avere succes.sfnl there. They were 
directors’ sons, and foremmi’s sfuis, Avho Avi're not apprentice boys in a true 
sense, but were brought in the shop to help their fathers carry their money 
home on pay day. The money that their fathers Avould make would be too 
large to go before' the company, or for any auditor to see, or the managers to 
see, and they haA'e to divide it up amongst their sons to carry it home, and 
take it aAvay from the poor fellow that <lhl the Avork. 

As to the contract system there. T had bi'tter illustrate. It is like I buy 
you a set of tools and equi]) you Avith .some machinery and put a roof over them 
and give you the tools and sup[»ly you Avith all the Avork you can do and tell 
you to go ahead and do it. Tliat is your contract. And T come along and hire 
Avith you and you put me to Avork and give me just Avhat you think you can 
give to keep me on that job; and if I insisted on pi('cevAmrk, you Avouldn’t want 
to give me piecework but you Avould giye me the most unprofitable Avork to do; 
but if you gave me pieceAv<»rk you Avould put the price on it yourself. You 
AA'ould be Avorking in conjunction Avith the foreman. 

And I Avant to say that the fori'inan, in many instances, is under obligations 
to the contractor, and many times tin* contra<*tor is tlu' foreman’s relative, as, 
for instance, in one shop, tlu'ia* is a machinist — or in one part of the machine 
shop there is a foreman there Avho brings in his cousin or some relation that 
is a baker and makt's him a contractor in the machine shop. 

Mr. Bttrtek. What department? 

Mr. Tobin. Another one is a butcher, and he puts him in tliere as a foreman. 

Mr. Btisiek. What departments Avere tho.se? 

Mr. Tobin. Well, that is in the machine shop. 

Mr. Rusiek. TTow long ago Avas that? 

Mr. Tobin. Well, that is Avithin the last two or three years — throe years. 
And In the blacksmith shop the contractor brings his son in and then presumes 
that his work is too heavy for him to do and he needs a partner in it, and his 
son is made a partner in the contract with him. 

Mr. Busier'. W(' ai’«' talking too much about contracts without understanding 
particularly Avhat that system is. 
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Mr. Tobin. Just as I told you, buying; a man a lot of tools and machinery and 
puttinji him to work and telling him that Is yours, make what you can out of 
it. Just that. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Well, supposing you are working in the Baldwin plant as a 
blacksmith? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes. 

Mr. l^i siEK. Vou say the plant furnishes you with your tools? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes ; if I am the right fellow. 

Mr. lUisiEK. If you are the right fellow? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes. 

Mr. Bi siEK. And they give you a certain stunt to do — that is, a cerlaiu 
amount of work to do, for which you receive a certain price? 

IMr, Tobin. No. As Mr. .Tohnson said yesterday. ther<‘ is an evolution taking 
place every year in locomotives, and I am doing a certain kind of work — T have 
got the contract in the blacksmith shoi> of the radius bars, the crossti(‘s, the 
slays, and vaUe yok(‘s and things like that. I employ men to do it, and 1 pay 
those men just what I can gel them for to do it. 

Mr. BrsiEK. What you can get them for? Why, doesn’t the Baldwin Lo('o- 
motlve Works make the arrangement with the men as to how much they ar(* to 
be ])aid? 

Ml’. Tobin. No. M'e ask them to put e\en liie price on the bn<*k of the sketcli. 
ddiey agree to it, hut tlu' foremen latm* on sn,\ that one man would know^ wdiat 
the other man w’as getting for the work, and the foiaumm later on (dindnated 
that because it left everyl>od.v kuow’ wlial tti(‘ price was in each contract; it wuis 
too fair. The iiropositiou is that om^ man gels a ])rice on a .pd) and another 
man gets less, and you lose your job if you tell the otluu* fellow wduit you got. 

Mr BrsiEK. Vou iimk(‘ an individual agri'emcMit tlum wutli the 

IMr. Tobin. With tlie contractor — that Is, if you will stand for it. 

Mr. BrsiEK. All rigid. We were on the su1m(m‘| of grievanc(‘s now' and W'e 
have gotten discrimination against the old employees; the abuses of the ap- 
prenticesliip system, as you claim; and putting men who wore not mechanics in 
as contractors. 

Mr. Tobtn. M(M 1 W'ho had the best — men wlm are the best tapiipped in the bhiek- 
smilh department, are lU'ver given contracts. It is the fellow that is the I'losest 
ri'laled, and it is a sw’up lietwetui one foreman and oth<‘r foremen. You are a 
foreman in a macldne shop and I am a formuan in tlu' blacksmith shoy> ; you 
will uke care of mine in the machine shop, and 1 will take care of yours in the 
hlack.O'iith shop. 

Mr itrsu.K. What otlus* grievance's <lo you liavc*'' 

Mr. Tobin. The (‘liminating of the discharging of nu'n for iiersonal reasons, 
which wuis very much iirevalent there. 

IMr. Bijsiek. What emhraci'd pi'rsonal reasons, or what were the chief personal 
reasons? 

Mr. Tobin. Oh, If a fellow' was red-headed ami you did not like a red-headed 
fi'llow', yon w'ould not have him, and that kind of stuff; some social affair; you 
did not atteiKl nu'e'tlngs of the club or something, or did not go along when they 
wanted you to go along, and like that. Tlie managi'meid of Baldwin’s don’t 
know w'hat is going on thma' and the organizeil men try to tell them what is 
going on in the shop. They know' what is going on in the office, how many 
engines are going out, and everything ('Lsi*, hut they <lon’t know' w'hat is goinjl, 
on in the shop. 

Mr, BrsiEjc. Well, are the foremc'ii so firmly intrenclu'd there that you think 
they are misleading tlu' men Idgher up in the Baldw'in ])lant? 

Mr. Tobin. I don’t think they evi'i* consult them at all. The thing is nil right 
ami it seems to be satisfactory. 

Mr. Bustek. Are there any other grievances that you had at that time? 

Mr. Tobin, There is at this time. During the time wdien they are overrun 
with w'ork, their men have ail the opportunity of doing all that they can, or all 
that they are able to do, hut in cases of depression, as now', as was stated here 
yesterday, there is 8,(MX) men employed there now' where a short time ago 
there was 10,000 men employed there. Well, in that 10,000, this contract system, 
all that deadwood that lies aronml during prosperous time, all that nonproducing 
cla.ss th ;t lies around during prosperous times, all take off their coats now and 
go to work, and the fellow who gave his best service while they w'ere busy is out 
walking the streets to-day; if he makes a kick, he has no opportunity of ever 
going into the shop again. 

Mr. Busier. Does the shop have any kind of a check system of employees? 
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'I'o.M.w No. 

Mr. Hiustkk. Well, a j)lant eniploylnjjj 18,000 ix'ople — do you mean to say that a 
uuin can not go back there if he has ever made a complaint in any department? 

Mr. Toi?i\. If he is blacklisted in one department, there is no chance of ever 
getting into another. 

Mr. IlrsiKK. That is what I am trying to get at. What kind of a black list 
do you claim the Baldwin I.,ocomotive Works maintain? 

l\Ir. Toiun. Discharging him in any department he finds, or if he is working 
in a department and there is a chance for him to go and advance in {mother 
and li(' quits in this one and hires in another one, he is discharged there. 

I\rr. Bi'siuk. Were th<a-e any other gritwances? Let us exhaust those first? 

Mr. Torin. Yes. Everything there Is specialized, and while you might be 
a blacksmith in Baldwin’s to-day, or a machinist, in many cases if you have 
not learned your trade somewhere else, you may be a blacksmith there and be 
making from ,$‘J0 to .*^28 a week, jind the class of work that you liave been 
working on hns biuai tjiken aw.ay or has lu'en improved upon, something el.se 
has taken its jilai'e in the construction of locomotives, and you are only fitted 
for that, Jifter giMiig the best of your life with them wlien you think you are 
equipp(‘d with a tr.ade you are only fitted with that to go out and drive a team 
or woi'k on the si reefs. TlH*re is no chance of getting employment anywhere 
else. And that is one of the things the men wanteil to call to the attention 
of the company, to give jin opportunity to a imin not only to make money for 
himself find for the compjiny, but to equip himsdf so that he would be abb* 
to nuike money somewhere else, thsit he would never be compelled to stay in 
Bah i win’s. 

Mr. Rt\siek. How would >ou go jibout that if you laid free rein of the thing to 
do it yourself, how would you remedy these conditions? 

Mr. Tobin. Why, when I would promote a man into a mechanic’s position 1 
would give him fin ofiport unify of Idling ;ill jairts of that iiosilion, so far as it 
was possible; but there It is giviui to you as far as it is profitable. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Well, let’s g(‘t fit that now. You ar(‘ a blacksmith, and what 
work did you do while \ou were there? 

Mr. Tobin. I made slays and crossties and work of that nature. It is very 
heavy work. 

Mr. Bustek. Biidius rods, I Ixdii've you said? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes. 

^^r. BrsiKK. Supposi^ th(\v g(‘t ji machine, do you mean they will get a ma- 
chin(‘ that cfin do all this work and elimimite you, is that tlu' idea? 

Mr. Tobin. No, T could go ami do the other work, b(H*;ius(‘ I learned my 
tr.ade before I went then', but the fi'llow that leariu'd his trade with me, the 
fellow tlifit lu'lped me and toolc my jilace when I h'ft tlu're T wsint it iimh'r- 
stood to that I luive no griev.anci's against the Bfddwin TiOcomotive Works, 
fluit I had fi Job that i)fiid nu' S.'iO a wix'k wliih' I was there, .and 1 quit of 
my own accord with the promise of ji position any time I came back for it. 
I liavt'u’t any grievance' against them at till; I {im not a grouch. But the 
man 

Mr. BrsiKK. (inlerrui)ting). Do you think you could gc't it if you went bfick? 

Mr. Tobin. No; I don’t think so; not now. 

Mr, BrsiKK. Do you think > on <*<uild get <»n if you went back? 

iMr. Tobin. No, sii-. T don’t think so now. But the man who took my place 
before — there is no work fit lhahl win’s. It is out under the tree for him and 
wait until Baldwin does get work. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Why is tluit’^ 

iMr. Tobin. Bec.ausi' they give a man no opportunity to do anything only to 
learn to make radius bars. 

IMr. BrsiKK. TIh'U you think a man should b(' taken off the Job as a heli)er 
to a man who is making railius rods and put on with a man who is making 
stay roils, or whatiwer ymi call them, and transferred from one man to 
anotlier? Instead of bei'omlng fi speciali.st 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir; or hire men who are capable of doing all kinds of work. 

Mr. lU'siKK. You want(*<l the company to adojit some jihan of leaving speciali- 
zation and make .all-round nu'n out of them? 

Mr. Tobtn. Yes, sir; if one of the Baldwin blacksmiths goes to Cramps, the 
Cramp men won’t em]>loy him as a blacksmith, neither will the New York 
Shifiyard employ him as a blacksmith ; neither will the Brill Car Works, 
unless he has learned his trade and learned something about the blacksmith 
trade. 
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BufliEK. Are there any other ^?rleviinees? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir ; to see that men get the same price on a job. In getting 
individual contracts or ])icce\vork, a innu is given a jirice. If lie is a good 
fighter or scrapper, or close enough to the contractor, lie will get a price — n 
good price, probably — but he gets it with this injiiiiction, “ I>(‘ careful and 
do not tell anybody what you get for that”; and it is the price of my Job 
if I would tell anybody, giving him the opportunity of giving tlu^ job to some- 
body else for less money in case of a pinch. 

Another thing: There are twm men w'orking on a job — a blacksmith and twa) 
helpers working on a job. The contractor gives one ladper ,$1S a week for 
helping, tliey are both classed the same, their day rate is the same. He gives 
llie other helper ,$l(j a week. The fellow’ who gets ,$1G a week, if he happens in 
any way to find out wdiat the first fellow got, sees his envelope or hears it 
tiirough a conversation and goes to the contractor and wants to know why 
he didn’t get it, that is the price of his job. That is how’ far he can go w ilii 
a grievance. 

Mr. Busiek. We havt' come to a difference in testimony now. ]\Ir. Johnson, 
you heard him testify? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bustek. He said the men w’cre all employed by an employing bureau 
and department that had that in charge; that their wages were fixed at the 
time of their employment. Is that true? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir; but that <loes not figure with him at all. Men w’ho are 
rated at the d.ay rat(‘ of 18 or 20 ccuits an hour, are to-day making $20 to $28 a 
w’eek in money, d’he day rati^ does not amount to anytliing, while you get 
a day rate in the blacksmith shop 

Mr. Bvsiek. (interrupting). Does a contractor ever give them less than they 
agree to w’ork for? 

liTr. Touin. If he don’t make it, he w’on’t get it 

Mr. Busiek. But th(‘ contractor, in that event, gets nothing either? 

Mr. Tobin. Well, he is pretty well taken care of; ii(' will g('t some some 
way — he wall get some. 

Mr. Bustek. TIi(‘ contractor in no event, how’iwer, attempts to employ a man 
at a lesser I’ale than that stipulated in the terms of his employment at the 
time he goes into the shop? 

M’’. Tobin. W('11, 1 don’t think, when a man comes in and hires on a day 
rate, does not stay on that day rate vi'ry long. When lie goes in there 

a litti*' while, if he is not making moiuw for the contractor, the contractor 
will fo]-(>e him onto ]ti(*cework ; and if h(‘ is making uKUK'y w'hen he is in 
there long enough to find out the luices and some of tlu' other fellow’s see 
what the conlrai'tor is giUting on it, they will luit him wise, and if he is 
getting more he will demand piecew’ork off of him. In soiiu^ cases, if ]k‘ 
(hanands ]iecework’, the conlra<*tor will shove sonu' work on liim that Is 
not profitable. The man, wiio is not tlu^ (‘out ra<’tor, }uits the ]irice on the 
work and the contractor is many times an ofiice chu-k, that is (lie only ex- 
perience he liad as a contractor, or he is the son of some other contractor, 
or he is the son of some boss. 

Mr. Busiek. Mr Jolinson sai«l that the contractors were recruited from 
among the mechanics at the ])lant. 

Mr. Tobin. Well, 1 could show’ you a contractor there wiio took a contract; 
his fatluu’, who was a foreman, gave him a contract when he was not 21. 
years old. 

Mr. Busier. He had been a w’orkman in the shop? 

Mr. Tobin. He had been a boy running a hammer in the shop. Another one, 
he goes out and learns the jilumber’s tra(h\ and he gets him a job as fore- 
man in another department. 

Mr. Busier. About how many contractors are tliere now? 

Mr. Tobin. More now than workingmen. 

Mr. Bt^siek. About how many? 

Mr. Tobjn. I>opends upon who you are. If you are the right kind of a 
fellow’, they will make a contractor out of you, aud you may have 6, 8, or 
30 men under you. 

Mr. Busier. When you were there, how many contractors were there? 

Mr. Tobin. In the department I w’as in? 

Mr. Busier. No ; in the plant. 

Mr. Tobin. No, sir; I couldn’t tell you. If you w’ould count the straw’ hats 
in the wintertime, you could tell ; but you have not got the time to do it. 
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Mr. Busiek. Were there any other specific grievances? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir; they had the men who are laborers cleaning up the 
shops, wheeling out ashes, picking up l<>(>se pai)ers, and cotton waste around 
the shop. Those men are put upon the orders of the contractor, the contractor 
is making too much money. Not the man that is working for him, but tlie con- 
tractor is drawing too much, he lias not got wise enough to bring in some of 
his relatives to help him carry home the money, and they have to get a reduc- 
tion on the piecework prices in onier to pay for the labor that cleans up the 
slioi), and all those things, and the hammer boy. 

Ml*. Busier. Does tia' iaboria* get this money? 

Mr. Tobin. Oh, yes; he gets his day’s wage.s. The contractor pays 1 im. but 
the contractor has got to get it somewhere, and he takes it where it is the least 
loss to him, from the other fellow. 

Mr. Busier. Any other grievances? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir; not any grievances, but I want to dispute some of tlH'lr 
fairness. It was stated hm-e yesterday that it did not make any difference' to 
them, tlu'y wer(‘ after tin* best meclianics they could get. I want to say that 
a year and a half ago the Baldwin people were very busy, and they hauled 
carload after carload of men from 1‘hiladelphia la're down to Eddystone, to 
put to work; they put them to work down there. They found they would be 
no good to do the work and they sent them home again the very same day. 
While they were down tlu're there were hundreds of discriminated men walk- 
ing the streets of Pliiladelphia here who had gone out on the strike in 1011, 
111(01 who were caiiabh', na'ii who had shown tluur ability, and been there 
for years, men who had served there for 40 years were walking the strei'ts 
here and would not dare even talk to the men who were employed there; had 
to keep away from him so he would savi' his job. 

Mr. Busier. Ari' they members of your union? 

Mr. Tobin. Some of them. 

Mr. Busier. Wm-e they at the time they could not get this job a year and a 
half ago? 

Mr. Tobin. Members of our union? 

Mr. Buster. Yes. 

Mr. Tobin. No, sir. Some of them, as I say, about a dozen faithful ones, who 
have lost their jobs, that are still mi'mbers of the union, 

Mr. Busier. Have any of those men made application for reinstatement? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir ; in every way. TIk'.v have even threatened to use their — 
to tell the truth, in some casi's where th(‘re was prosecutions, even threatened 
the foremen that if, when a chance, if given a chance, they will go into court 
and tell the truth in those cases where there was cases of damages against the 
company. 

]\Ir. Busier. What excu.se do the Baldwins give for not hiring those men? 

Mr. Tobin. Because they joined the union. 

Mr. Busier. Were they told that frankly? 

IMr. Tobin. Told that fraiddy. When they hired, after they hired those men 
back, the ones that tliey did lure back, they tore their due cards— books — up, 
each man had delivered his due book when he went into the office and got a 
job. That was the first qualilicatioii, when he delivered that. He was fitted 
to be talked to then. 

Mr. Busier. Who was the man they would liave to deliver those to? 

IMr. Tobin. Down to Kddystonu, to the superintendent of the shops down 
there, Mr. Sanderson. 

Mr. Busier. Here at Philadelphia? 

Mr. Tobin. I would not be able to say here in Philadelphia. I guess to the 
.superintendent of each shop here. 

Mr. Busier. You know that is true as a matter of fact? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir; I know that is true. 

Mr. Busier. About how many of the union men have gotten back? 

Mr. Tobin. Got back there? 

Mr. Busier. Yes; of the men who went out on strike? 

Mr. Tobin. There was quite a number got back, but not union men. There 
were none of them union men. 

Mr. Busier. How was the wage .scale paid by the employers In Philadelphia 
as compared to other cities where the craft is strongly organized? 

Mr. Tobin. Well, a man gets $4 a day in Philadelphia for doing what a man 
gets for doing in New York. 
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Ml’. Busier. What has been your experlemv wltli the eoinpany in the matter 
)f injured employees? Does the company take any care of the men when they 
ire hurt? 

Mr. Tobin. If he didn’t get somebody to put him wist*, (t'll him it would be 
lossible to go up and get something out of the company, he tlidn't get anything, 
[f lie was hurt pretty bad and put in the condition that be was not able to work, 
le was given some toilet to lake care of, or some gate to watch; that is, if ho 
,vas all shot to pieces, and was not able to do an> thing else. 

Mr. PiUsiek:. 1 does the comi»any pay the wages of any men wliile they are 
aid ui)? 

Mr. Tobin. During the time that I worked there, just as I tell you, th(‘re was 
I young man worked with me who got a piece of steel into his eye, and be was 
n i)r('tty bad circumstances. We took a collection up in the shop for him, and 
n taking up the collection in tlie shop, one of the men told me, he says, “ So- 
ind-so got hurt, and I believe that Baldwin’s gave him ,$.5 or .$10, and I believe 
f he went down he would get $10 or $1£>.” I told him this, and he didn’t go 
limself, but sent lus wile, and they sent a man to him and he did get something 
Tom him at that time. They have a ilifferent system now. 

Mr. Busikk. What i.s the system now? 

]\Ir. Tobin. The system, as Mr. .Tohnson explained .\esterday, the beneticlal 
jystem. That system, which binds you closer to the company. You have got 
lome interest there. That there system. 

-Ml". Bt^siEK. According to Mr .lohnson’s explanation, for 10 <‘(‘nls a week 
0)11 could belong to this beneficial organization? 

Mr. Tobin. It does not make any difference, if you get it for nothing; it ties 
0 )U there. You are tlu're all right. Even if they give you stock for nothing, 
,'ou are a stockholder, you have a greater interest. 

Mr. BrsiEic. What is the objection to a man working there, to being tied 
•lose to his job and enjoying those benelits? Is there anything that would 
Militate against a man’s freeilom to work? 

Mr. Tobin. ISo, sir; it would not do that, but it takes a lot of independence 
)Ut of a man. It puts a man in a position that he submits to things that he 
A'ould not if he was not tied down by some other interest there. Whilst they 
night give you 10 cents, even if they give it for nothing, It gives an oiiportunity 
o impose upon a man along other lines that was more profitable than that 
-vould be. 

^Ir. Pe'siEK. E\(ui if tiiey furnish this for nothing, i's it your iiiea that that is 
nimica’ lo tlie men who \vork there, this iienefit system? Give a man $3,000 in 
•use he dies; do you think that is wTong? 

Mr. Tobin. No, sir; I couldn’t .say that liiat was wrong. 

Mr. Busier. To give lus dependents, I should .say? 

Mr. Tobin. No, sir; I would not say that was wrong But we have a good 
teal of experience wlnu’e that has been tried for years, especially on the rail- 
'oads. We know what that longevity it, what influence it has, and all those 
hings, and it takes a man’s Independence, and, as I say, he suffers things that 
le would not if that was not there. 

Mr. Busier'. Then. <lo 1 undiTstaml if that the men are not in sympathy of 
his plan of the company to pay benefits to men who are injured, and to ask 
leposits from them? 

Mr. Tobin. It takes that rebellious spirit out of them. There is not enough 
if I hem there that is not deiiending on that to be independent enough to get con- 
litions there that are coming to them, to eliminate .some of the impositions that 
ire put on them. 

Mr. Busier. Supposing I was iiaying Id cents a week into that fund, that 
vould be pretty cheap industrial Insurance, would it not? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Would tliat tie me down in my job .so, or break my spirit of inde- 
pendence, that I would lu'sitate to relinquisli that 10 cents a week that I had 
puid in, and take another job, or whatever I had paid in. If I would take it back 
vlth interest at 3.65 per cent? 

Mr. Tobin. I don’t know you, but I know the men who work there, and I 
^now men, as a rule, and I know it has a lot of influence over them, a lot of 
nfluence. 

Mr. Busier. Are there any trade agreements in any of those larger plants 
ivlth any of the unions in the metal trades? 

Mr. Tobin. Not with our organization. 

Mr. Busier. With any organization that you know of? 
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Mr. Tobin. I believe some of them have. 

Mr. BxisiKK. What ones? 

Mr. Tobin. Pattern makers, possibly, and the machinists have, but our trade 
has none. 

Mr. Bi^siek. To what do you attribute the failuii* of the strike at the Baldwin 
plant in 1910? 

Mr. Tobin. To what do I attribute the failure of the strike? 

Mr. Busiek. Yes? 

Mr. Tobin. Well, it was a case of the Baldwins letting a fellow sit down and 
let their hair grow long and starve to death— their wives and children — that 
terror and torture that they try to inlllct in all such cases — 13 weeks. 

Mr. Busier. It was a case of starve out, then? 

Mr. Tobin. Case of starve out. A case of bringing all classes of men into 
the city here and tilling their shops with anything they could get hold of. 

Mr. Bi siER. You say they brought in outside men? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. There were not enough men in Philadelphia to fill those places, 
then ? 

Mr. Tobin. No, sir; they did not get many Philadelphians; they had so many 
that were loyal — some Keystoners — that they put gold buttons on and put a 
badge so that everybody would know them. 

Mr. Busier. So that everybody would know them? 

Mr. Tobin. Y^es, sir. 

Mr. IUtsier. AVas that — to wear u loyal badge of the Baldwin plant — a popu- 
lar thing in I^hiladelphia? 

Mr. Tobin. I don’t think so. 

Commissioner ()'(3onneee. Mr. Tobin, you say you worked for the Baldwin 
Co. about 14 years? 

Mr. Tobin. About 12 years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Twelve years? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the making of contracts with the men, are Ihe 
men taken into confidence to the extent of dickering upon a price of a contract 
at all? 

Mr. Tobin. No, sir. Y"ou are given this; take this; do it or .somebody else 
will do it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If a contract is given to you to-day for a job, say, 
paying $100, and that contract is finished, next month you get a similar con- 
tract- -tlie same work, job exactly the .same. Is there another price set upon 
it then? Is it liable to be less or more? 

Ml’. Tobin. No, sir; that is not practiced. The ovoiiition of the work has 
given the opportunity of changing (he price, d’he only way that will operate 
is by giving it to another man wlio does not know the jirice of it. 

(Minmissioner O’Connei.l. Supposing (here is a contract for $1,000 and it is 
found that the contractor in that case makes 25 per cent over his rate 

Mr. Tobin ( intm-rupting). It is not operated that way. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. Lot me cite a case. 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir. 

Coiimiissioner O’Connell. And it is found that he is making in excess of 
what the company thinks is a fair rate. You say, instead of decreasing the 
rate, tliey are liable to .split the contract np into four or five contracts? 

Mr. Tobin. YT*s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And insteail of having one contractor, there may 
be four or five contractors having that the next time? 

Mr. Tobin. I want to say in Baldwin’s the contractors are a little bit wiser 
than that. When the money runs a little higli they have relatives around and 
they are brought around to help carry it home. 

Conimi.ssioner O’Connei.l. If you had a contract paying $1,000, and in that 
contract there wns $2(X) made over the price of the contract, would you divide 
that $2(K) with the men that were working under you, or would you keep it 
yourself as contractor? 

Mr. Tobin. The man that works under you — you give him a rate of pay. 

Commissioner C’Connell. Yes. 

Mr, Tobin. If he is working by the day rate, you give him three or four dol- 
lars a day, whatever tlie case may be. He does not care how much you make, 
but you must loolt out for yourself. If your price runs too high, if your wages 
run too high as a contractor, your prices are cut down. What you make you 
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■will get, but your prices are cut down; and in order to save your being cut 
down, as 1 said a while ago, you will get your relatives to carry* the other part 
of it home for you. 

Commissioner O’Connfxi.. What I want to tind out. Mr. Tobin, is whetlicr I 
am working for you as contractor and working as a dayman, and you make 
$200 above the day rate you pay your men; do 1 get any part of that? 

Mr. Tobtn. No, sir. 

Commissioner C’Connki l. Mr. Johnson said yesterday that he was not (piite 
sure of that, as I understand it now; but wlu‘re is the possibility for tlie work- 
ingnum to earn greater pay if he does not enjoy part of the prohts of th(‘ con- 
tractor? 

Mr. Tobin. I will cite a case: Contractors get so nnieli for daywork. Wiiat- 
ever the iirice of the tire is, he charges that for ilaywork. 11(‘ giMs so much a 
I)i('ce for every ]>iece of work he turns out It is not given to him in a luinp 
sum. If his iirices run too high and he has done soni(‘ da.vworlc, he will do it 
for nothing — k'uve it go for nothing— or he will turn it to some of the work- 
men, so that he keejis his prices down where it was. 1 asked a contractor one 
time, I said, “You havi^ made more momw tlian you are able to draw; why 
don’t you divide that with your men?” He said, “ If I do it this week 1 will 
have to do it iK'Xt wi'ek. If I give them .$25 tins wivk and the ni'xt week they 
get $20, they would want to know wiiy th(\v did not get it this week, and they 
will want it.” H(' will give it to any company for nothing first. 

Commissioner O’Connfi i>. Mr. Johnson said >eslerday — we have it here in 
the record — l\Ir. Weinstoek asked Mr. Johnson yestcTiiay ; 

“Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now% you give tliem credit for that work at 
particular jirices? 

“Mr. Johnson. In effect, he is a small iiroprietor. 

“Acting Cliairman Weinstock. Yi's ; and >ou givi' him credit for that w'ork at 
thi' pii'cewau'k rat(‘ and lie pays his nam at the hourly rate, and then there is a 
division of the surplus? 

“Mr. Johnson. That surplus is divided.” 

You say that is not so — tlie surfilus is not divided? 

Mr. Toutn. No, sir; he gives me a job to do; he says, “Tobin, hero is an 
order for 25 sets of radius bars to make. You make 25 sets. Tliey are $7 a 
piece.” Now, I get $7 a piece for every one of them I make. It is none of my 
imsiness what lie maki's. If he g(‘ts $10 a jiiece for it, that is his imslness; I get 
none oi that. If I am wmrking on such work and he says, “ I will pay you $4 
a day,” he* pays me $4 a day, irrespective of what he makes; if he made $1,000 a 
day he would not give me more than $4 a day. 

(lommissiom'r O’Conneee. There is no printed schedule or anything pulilished 
or posted as to tlie jirices paid in the Baldwin establishment? 

Mr. Toiun. No, sir. 

Commissioiu'r O’Connell. Nobody knows, ]>rior to tlie time a contract is given 
him, what thi‘ price is going to be or wliat it was formerly for a similar 
contract? 

Mr. Tobtn. ITriless you did the business yourself. 

Conimissiom’r O’Connell. Only the imll\i(lual who had that contract before 
would know" tlu* price that w"as jiaid upon it? 

Mr. Tobin. That is right; that is the only one who warnld know. I want to 
say something else here. Mr. Johnson said yesterday the average age of his 
employees is 26 years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Averages are an impossibility. 

IVIr. Toiun. Well, tiiis was their average ag(‘. I want to call the attention of 
the commission to the fact that I b(‘liev(‘ that is a little bit high, because a 
gray-haired man has very little .show" in BabUvin’s. 

Commissioner 0’(Y)nnell. Now", Mr. Johnson saiil yesterday that for 10 years 
the wages showed an average increase of about 20 per cent. What, in your 
opinion, has been the increased production of the men in that period of time? 

Mr. Tobin. One hundred per cent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is that the result of improved tools and methods 
and machinery, or is it taken out of the hide of the w-orkmen? 

Mr, Tobin. Taken out of the hide of the men. In our department, in the 
idacksmith shop, there is no improvement In doing blacksmith work. When you^ 
do a job on a blacksmith fire and on an anvil there is no w"ay of doing it 
except by heat and tools, and there is no tools that can help you unless you 
make dies; and where it is possible to make dies they do it on their trip 
hammers. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. There seems to be a very great fluctuation In the 
number of people employed in the Baldwin plant during these 10 years, running 
all tlie way from 6,500 to 19,500, which was tlie maximum. Are there any 
metljods adopted whereby an employee who is laid off has his seniority? 

Mr. Tobin. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Last employed or tlie first employed? 

Mr. Tobin. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. To be reemployed first? 

Mr. Tobin. No, sir; the nearest relation is kept on longest. The fellow that 
is nearest the contractor. If there is an order to lay off some men, men in the 
blacksmith shop, the contractor picks his men. 

Commissioner 0’(^onnkm.. The contractor does the la.ving off? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir ; and if he has men who have been any way independent, 
or anything like that, they go. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does he reempioy, or does that go to the general 
office? 

Mr. Tobin. At tliat time they reemployed. The conti*actor in some instances 
reeniploys, brings a man in ami puts him to work, and tells the boss, “ I put 
that fellow to work, but no advantage in an employment office.” 

Acting (finilrinan Weinstock. You say there is no more standard wage? 

Mr. Tobin. The wage is anything a man can be employed for. A imin working 
piecework might make $10 one week and $25 the next. In reemploying men 
thm-e, if a man does not go back to tbe department where he was working ami 
tries to get into some other department, the man who is in that department 
can go down and have him di.scharged — have him })ut off — because he has not 
come back to where he had left, if his conditions were not satisfactory there 
where he left. And it was stated here yestiTday that tliey mwer have any 
alliance with any other industry. I have In my mind a strike that took place 
out In the Brill Car Work.s 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (interrupting). Pardon me. Mr. Tobin, but our 
time is exceedingly limited, and we think we can make better progress if you 
will confine your answers to the question. 

Mr. Tobin. All right; but let me put this through. In the Brill (’ar Works 
they had a strike, and some of the men went to the Baldwin Works and ob- 
tained employment at the Baldwin Works. As soon as they were found 
there— that the Brill peoiile found him there — the Baldwin people discharged 
him. 

Acting Chairman Wetn.stock. Mr. Delano wishes to ask you some (piestions. 

Commissioner Delano. Mr. Toliin, <lo you have any benefit organization or 
insurance organization connected with the blacksmiths’ organization? 

Mr. Tobin. We had, but we have taken It out. 

Commissioner Delano. Any .savings department, or anything? 

Mr. Tobin. No. 

Commissioner Lennon. What proportion of the work in the blacksmiths’ 
shop is done under the contract system? 

Mr. Tobin. Well, all of it, I might say. 

Commissioner Lennon. Practically all of it. Is that true as to other depart- 
ments, do you think? 

Mr. Tobin, Yes. It was stated one time that the man who unloads coal, the 
man who unloads iron, the man who cuts the iron, the man who delivers the 

iron that from the unloading of the coal and from the unloading of the iron 

to the delivery of the locomotive that it was all done under contract by piece- 
work. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, as I remember the statement of Mr. .lohnson 
regarding the pay under the contract sy.stem, it was this: That the contract 
was made for a certain job — perhaps a thousand dollars. The contractor pays 
the day wage or a piece wage to those that are working in connection with him. 
When ‘the contract is finished, if it is found that the piece pDce which applies 
to this job conies to more money than the contract price, this additional money 
is paid to the contractor. Is that right? 

Mr. Tobin. To the contraidor ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. And that then the contractor has to divide this addi- 
tional money with the people under him who have bellied to carry out the 
contrac't? 

Mr. Tobin. No ; that is not so. 

Commissioner Lennon. You deny that? 
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Mr. Tobin. No; the man gets the price for doing tl\e job, and if the con- 
tractor loses money he gets that price. But I will tell you, in order to under' 
stand this plainly, the drawing comes ont of the drawing room and It is brought 
down and is a new piece of w'ork, and it is brought dowm to the contractor that 
Is doing that kind of work, and he looks at it and has a little conference with 
the foreman, and the price is fixed there — the price on that one particular job. 
It may be $1 or it may be $25 or it may be that he says, “ Well, we will do one 
and see what w’e can do it for,” or they will figure there what kind it is and 
put a price on It right there. But then that price Is between them. The man 
does not get that price at all ; llie man gets the price that the contractor — he 
gets you the job, and you go ahead and do it. And If he sees that he is not 
coming ont on it he can go and have an addition put on the price; but if he 
sees you are not going to come out on it, all right; he is not interested in you 
at all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, in regard to this surplus, if there is any, uinler 
that contract, do yon deny that that is divided among the men under the con- 
tract? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir. 

C^oinmissioner Lennon. Now, Mr. .Tohnson, as I remember his testimony, 
staled that if it w'as found tliat the jot) cost more tlian the pim^ price that the 
contractor had to make good the difference? 

Mr. Tobin. He does. 

Commissioner Lennon. He does? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir. 

C’oiimiissioner JjENnon. Well, do the men have to share in that? 

Mr. Tobin. I have oidy ref<‘rence to the blacksmith sliop. Now, I believe in 
the truck shop they bid for so many trucks there, or .something of that kind — 
I don’t know ; but T only know about tlie l)lucksinith shop. I know in the black- 
smith shop there the prices are b.v the piece, so mucli a piece, and not in bulk; 
and if he makes more than he thinks he ought to draw, why, he won’t pul it 
in. He will leave the work go <nit witliout getting paid for it. or something of 
that kind. He don’t give it to the men. 

(N)mmissioiier Taw non. You imule the statement a few minutes ago that 
w'ag(‘S in lidladolphia were $4 a day and for the same work In New York $7.50. 
Do you mean by daywork or by piecework? 

Ml Tobin. Daywork. 

Commissioner T^ennon. Lor daywc>rk? 

Mr. i'oRiN. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all, Mr. Clmirman. 

Aeting Cbairnian Wetnstock. Mr. Tol)ln, you testifusl that while wages have 
increased 20 per cent in 10 years tlio productivity of the men has increased a 
hundred per cent? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Ami does tliat apply to the plant generally, or 
just to tiie blacksmitliing department? 

Mr. Tobin. To the ])lacksmithiug lU^partmeut. 1 don't know' anything about 
tii(‘ rest of tiie plant. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Well, now, you also stated, if I understood you 
correctly, that during those 10 years liu're liad been no labor-saving devices 
introduced into the lilacksinithlng shop? 

ISIr. Tobin. There lias been in the lilacksmith shop, Init not to the hlacksinith 
hre. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, now, Uie hlacksinith to-day, then, pro- 
duces about a hundred per cent more than he did 10 years ago? 

Mr. Tobtn. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Despite the fact he lias no labor-saving ma- 
chinery? 

Mr. Tobin. That is it. 

Acting Ciiairman Wein.stock. Would It not seem, then, th^it 10 years ago 
tiie blacksmith was only giving 50 per cent of elllciency? 

Mr. Tobin. No, Well, you might ‘^ay that, hut the blacksmith in his position 
now in Baldwin’s runs two jobs, he does two jobs instead of one ; while the 
lilacksmith heretofore would put a piece of iron In the fire and leave one piece 
in, to-day lie will put four pieces in and he will work two fires; while one is 
getting hot he is working at the other. 

Acting Ciiairman Wein.stoc k. What did you used to do? 

Mr, Tobin. One fire. 
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Acting ('liairnnin Weinstock. And what did yu\i do while that iron was get- 
ting hotV 

Tomin. He rested so he could work it when it got hot. 

Acting (Chairman Weinsto('k. So, in other words, he is kept continuously at 
work in pla(.‘e of intermittently? 

Mr. Tobin. That is it. 

Acting riiairman Wkinstock. You wc're prc'sent yestt'rday when Mr. .Johnson 
test it led ? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wktnstoc’k. TiCt me refresh your nuanory on this point and 
ask your point of vi(‘W on it. The (iu<‘stlon was j)ut to iMr. .lohnson : 

“i)ouhtless you have rcacluMl tlie conclusion of not dealing with organized 
labor or not rcH'ognizing organized labor as a result ol <*ar»dul thought and con- 
sideration, and tlH‘ commission would be very glad to know what were the 
reasons that led you to reach tlie conclusion that it was not wise for you to do 
<.*ollectlve bargaining and to recognizt' organized labor and to deal with organ- 
ized habor? 

“ Mr. .loHNsoN. I b(‘lie\e that organized labor hovels downward. We believe 
that it deprives the earm^st ambitious boy of a chance to rise out of his posi- 
tion. 

“ Q. In other words, you think it makc's for the dead level? — A. I think it 
makes for the dead levei, and \\(‘ think that it destros s ambition and iiii dative. 

“ Q. For that naisou primarily jxadiaiis, and doubtless there are other reasons 
that you may want to suggest? — A. W«‘ beli(‘ve that it is impossible in a union- 
ized shop, in a shop having organiziMl labor, to reach th(‘ (‘Hicuaicy which is 
jiossibh* und<‘r nonunion habor; that wlien^ the muplo.ver is free to deal with 
each employee in individual bargaining.'’ 

Now, we will be verj glad Indeed, Mr. Tobin, as a reiiresentative of organized 
labor, to gi't your point of v imv on Mr. .fohiison’s staienuait? 

Mr. Tobin. W('11, in the lirst plac<‘ 1 want to stat<‘ that the Ihildwin Loco- 
motive Works did deal with organizc'd labor for a year, and tlu'.v left the com- 
mittee of organized labor and agrtsNl to iikhT them once a month and take up 
the grievamvs that were in Ihe shops, but wdieii orgaidzed labor was about de- 
veloping itself tliere and starteil to bring out the conditions that existed in 
Baldwin’s and cailed it to the attention of th<‘ managers, tlu' Ihildwiii peoph' 
found themselves strongm* than th(‘ union from the fact that the work w'as 
getting slack, and the utteranc<'s of Mr. Vaulklaiu', tlu‘ manager or tlu' supiuan- 
tendent at that time of the works, in telling the committee tliat a year ago 
when you wi'iit on strike I neiMbsl y>)U, but to-day 1 don’t need you, and the 
discharging of men who had given the best of tluur siu'v ic(‘s there ami were 
valuable men to the company brought about the position that they occupy to- 
day, bi'caiise the union wcMit there and insisted that bosses’ sons .should not bo 
promoted to contrai'tors ; that men of imudt, men of ability, of the rank should 
be pickl'd out for thos(‘ ])urposi‘s. d'he Baldwin jicojih' vvouhl not agree with us. 
Whcm we brought to the attention of the Baldwin peoiile the case of one con- 
tractor wdio was paying his son .'f35 or $10 a week as an apprentice boy — he 
v\as rap'd in the Baldwin olhc<? as an ajiprentice boy, and for over a year be 
had bei'ii taking home a week because the father was making too much 
money — they discharged that man and tlu'y discharged his son, but as soon 
as ever the men vv('nt on stnku' la' was ])ut back in his old position again; this 
lu're contractor was given the contract that he had been discharged from, 
sanctioning the condition that existi'il there before and exists there to-day. 

Acting (’hairman Wei.n.sto('k. That doesn’t quite touch the point. 

Mr. Tobin. I know it do(‘sn’t, but it is a part of it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The point is this, Mi*. Jolmson in his state- 
ment said that his expi'rience made it clear to him that unionism makes for 
the dead level. We wmnt to get your point of view on that. 

Mr. Tobin. My point of view is that it does not make for a dead level. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You dispute that? 

Mr. Tobin. They do make for a minimum, but they don’t make for a maxi- 
mum for anybody, nor don’t retard anybody; but they don’t stand for dis- 
crimination, either. They believe that the oldest man in point of service — the 
man that has given the best of his life to a corporation — should have more 
consideration than a man who has given a week or a month, or a man who i.s 
just beginning life, and they believi' that he ought to have — and they believe 
that a practical man should have charge of mechanics, not a novice, not a 
clerk of an office, or not a plumber over blacksmiths or a butcher over ma- 
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chlnists, or a baker over niacblnista, but a practical machinist and a practical 
blacksmith over those men ; not because he is somebixiy’s son or somebody’s 
relative and he has got somebo<ly to fall back on and you are afraid to resent 
anything he says, or if he puts a price on a job you are a Ira id to say anything 
because his father is the boss. 

Acting (hiairman ^\'l-:I^'8T(K'K. In other words, as I understand it, Mr. Tobin, 
(lie union lixes a mlnimnm wage and not a maximum V 

Mr. ToaiN, Fixes a minimum, imt a maximum. 

Acting Chaiiman Wkinstock. It sa.\s tliat no man shall l»e jiaid h'ss than a 
C(‘rtain amount, l)Ut it puts no strings on him as to how much more he can 
make? 

]\Ir. Tortn. No. 

Acting Chairman Wkins'J'ock. It does not stand for limited output? 

Mr. Tohin. It do(‘s not rdand tor limited outiuit ; no. It doi's not stand for 
Iiiecework, nor it does not stand for the bonus system, nor it does not stand 
for taking tin' last droj) of Idood that is in a man. They consider a man at least 
(Hpial to a beast, but if .\ou ha\e a uici' horse you will not put liirn in a race 
t\^o days in succession, but a on ar(‘ working tlu' man undc'r the bonus system 
;k)0 days ti year without any compunction. 

Acting Chaiianan Wkixstoc'k. Wcdl, luM’e, working side by side, Mr. Tobin, 
the union has fixed a .$3 wage tis the minimum, and I as employer tliink that 
tli(‘ otluu’ man is worth 2o <-(mls a da.\ more or 50 (cuts a da\ mort\ and rather 
than lose him I ]»ay tJiat pnanium — 1 pay that aliov(‘ th(‘ minimum. Will the 
union stand tor tiiat or will the union (hanand that e\ery man thereafti'r shall 
gi't 20 or ,$2 00 a day? 

Mr. Tobtn. No. 

Acting ('liairman Weinstock. Is it true, as it is sometimes alh'ged by tlu' 
opponents of organized laoor, that if a man dar(‘s main* himself AAorth moie 
than the minimum it imna'diately antagoniz(‘s every oilier union man? Is 
that true? 

Mr. Tobin. No; that is not true. The facts ar(‘ thes<' that the employc'r 
tak(*s advantage of tlu* niiniinuin ami it is tlu* maximum with liim 

Acting Chairman 'Wein^'j ock. That tlie minimum lH‘comes the maximum? 

IVlr. Tobin. With him; .\es. 

Acting Chairman Weinsioi’k. Tliat lu* nev(*r jiays tlu* men more than the 
mi-iimum rate? 

f'lr Tobin. Only on very rare o<-<*asions, when lu* is forced to do it to retain 
that man. W(* (‘staiilish a miniinum rate, and that is their maximum no matter 
Avliat his iiu'iat is, and they get the man for that, the union guarantees the men 
for that and that is satislactory to the union, and it mak(‘s the maximum. 

Acting (2iairman Wi;jnsto(uc. Well, to sum up you make tAVO iioints: First, 
tliat organized labor does not make for the dead l(*vel? 

Mr. Tobin. No; it does not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That organized labor has no objections to a 
man making hims(*lf w'orth more ami receiving more tiian tlu* minimum wliich 
Avas fixed by the union? 

Mr. Tobin. They are only too glad to s(*e him doing it, iu'causo it brings the 
loAvor man along with him. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I notici*, Mr. Tobin, a pronounc(*d conilict of 
testimony between yourself and I\Ir. .Tohnson (ui tlu* question of the treatment 
of union men. Now, your testimony Avas to tlu* (‘tfect that union m(‘n are dis- 
criminated against at the Baldwin Works. Here is Mr. .Tohnson’s testimony : 

“ Q. You operate Avhat I jiresume is generally called an open shop? — A. 
Yes, sir. 

“ Q. Well, now, if I should come to your works aa earing a union button, hoAV 
Avould that affect my clmnces of getting a job if I aa’us otherwise tit? — A. It 
Avould not aHect it at all. 

“ Q. It AAumld not ? — A. No, sir. 

“ (j. You don’t discriminate, then, liecause I happen to be a union man? — 
A. No. But if after you Avere employed \Ae then found you were inefficient, 
you would not stay. 

“ Q. Does the application that I Avould be calle<l upon to fill out ask the 
question Avhether or md I am a union man? — A. I don’t think it does. I can’t 
ansAA^er that. 1 Avill jiroduce an application.” 

Noav, you see there is a direct conflict of statement betAvei'n yourself and Mr. 
Johnson on that point. 
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Mr. Tobin. Well, if I was jjiven the opportunity I could fill this hall with 
men who had j;iven good service thei'e. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Do you know whether the applications ask the 
question whether a man is union or not? 

Mr. Tobin. I have tried to get one, hut I don’t believe they get out of the 
office. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i . And do you know men in their employment who 
have been asked that? 

IVIr. Tobin. 1 am ashamed to say I am afraid to talk to a man looking for 
a position there, so is every other man known to have union activities. Any 
man i<lentitied with a union can not work there. I know positively that a 
anion man can not work there, and that they have lieen told so. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. If the Baldwin Works bei’aine unionized, if 
the managenaait should deci<le to unionize the Baldwin \\'’orks, for example, 
would such unionism inlerfon* with tladr contract system, their present (‘oil- 
tract system? 

IMr. Tobin. Not n(‘C(‘ssaril\ : no 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. They could operate Ihe contract system under 
union conditions? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes; they could op(‘rate it to bettm’ advantage becaust' the com- 
mittees in the shop would show tlaun wluTe the naui wei‘(‘ trimming them, wm'e 
doing them. U would be to their interi'st to operate a union shop there. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Wen' trimming whoin’^ 

Mr, Tobin. Trimming the company. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Then tlu'y were' dijing that at the expense of 
the company and not at tin' expmisi^ of the num’^ 

Mr. Tobin, ddiey arc doing it merely at tlu‘ (‘xiK'iise of the comiiany, yi's ; 
and at the expense of the men, too. If a contractor gets a — these ar(' some* 
instances: ^’ery often he givi's .\ou a .1ol) to do, he lells you what he wants 
and how many he wants, and he malu's a mistake, you liave done twin' as 
many as you ought to have doin' or what is needed. The contractor won’t 
pay for them. The men that an' under him have to jiay for them, and if it 
comes along again and they need them again then the contractor will get tin' 
benefit of it in all cases, lie is not the loser; he has got a sure thing all the 
time. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That is all, Mr. Tobin, thank you very much 

Mr. Bustek. 'Will Mr. Tinrba take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM P. BARBA. 


IMr. Bijsiek, Please state your naim' in full for tlu' purpo'^i' of the record 

Mr. Barba. William P, Barba. 

Mr. P.iisiKK. What ])osition do you occupy, Mr Barba? 

Mr. Barba. Manager of Midvale St('(‘l Co.. Philadelphia. 

Mr. Busikk. What does this jilant maiuifactun'? 

Mr. Barba. Special products in steel, railroad mat(‘rial, ordnanct' material, 
guns, projectiles, armor ])late, automobile steels, spi'cial forgings for tlu* con- 
struction of all kinds of luaivy macbim'ry : in g('n<'ral, heavy s)iecla1 steel 
products. 

Mr. lU’siEK. And about how many men do you (‘inploy in noi-inal times? 

IMr. Barba. That i.s a little difficult question to answer, because one would 
have to fix what normal times represi'iit, or what repre'^ents normal times. 

IMr. lU siEK. Well, running at maximum capacity? 

Mr. Barba. Five thousand five hundred men. 

Mr. IP'siKK. And how many do a on employ or what is your minimum in 
periods of industrial depre.ssion? 

Mr. Barba, We are at our lowvst jioint in the payroll of yesterday, with 
3,725 men. 

Mr. Bcstkk. lloAV are tlu' na'ii enqilovt'd? llaw' vou an ('iiiployment biiia'aiP 

Mr. Barba. We have an employment bureau to which every man applies when 
he seeks employment. 

Mr. Busikk. Does this employment bureau assign tlie men to the different 
departments? 

Mr. Barba. No. A man may apply for employment and be will find at once 
whether there is a requisition In the employment bureau for the kind of labor 
that he seeks to offer. For Instance, a sign will be posteil that to-day we need 
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raacliinists, or machinists’ helpers, or laborers, etc., down tiie line. The requi- 
sitions each day to the employment bureau from the heads of the depart- 
ments specify what men they want and their Reneral character. A man offering 
is liien brought into touch with the superintendent of tliat department even 
befort' he sees the foreman under whom he is to work. Tliat superintendent 
i.s a trained man who is responsible to the manager’s oilice for the conduct of 
his portion of the busine.ss. He will then seek out the fitness of the applicant 
and, if lie measures up to the requirements, he will then lie physically examined 
for any major defects which would interfere with the safety of his employment ; 
for instance, a man with an incipient rupture or anything of that sort would at 
once he spotted and told how b(‘st to cure the <hs(‘ase from which he might be 
sulTering, after which time he might again apply for einjiloyment. Hut we sivk 
not to mnpl(»y a man iihysically unlit for his own benelit as well as for the 
beiu‘tit of the men working beside him wln»se jiliysicial safety depends mion the 
physical integrity of eacli and every employee. If he pas.ses the examination 
of the surgeon who is always on duty evi'ry liour of eveuw day, the man is then 
sent to the forcunan of the .shop under whom he is siqiposed to work. If then 
that practical foreman finds this man is again perfectly tit, he is put to work 
the following day. 

Mr. Busiek. Now, do(‘S tlie employment bureau cooperate or receive com- 
munications from any central body of employers? 

Mr. liAUiiA. None whatsoever. 

Mr, lirsiEK. Do you belong to any association to which other manufacturers 
eitluM- in riiiladelphla or any national asso(‘iation, belong — manufacturers in 
your line? 

Mr. Bakuv. We have refrained from membership in every organization which 
could in any way be constnuMl us united to (qierate collectlv(‘ly in any such 
direction. Wlien W(‘ found, for instance, that tlie National Association of 
Manufacturers was taking methods which we dul not ajiprove, we at once 
sevmvd our membershl[» with that organization, even though our dues were 
I«(id alu'ad for a year. And at pre.sent thi‘ only organizations of that kind 
with which we Iuinc any aflilialions are the Railway Business Association, 
which in no way affects anything that toucfies (‘mploynamt of labor. When it 
doe'<, \\«,‘ shall consider .severing our membership even with it, 

Mr, Busier. Of ('ourse you loH*p a list <d‘ your own; that is, the employee.s 
will have worked in the plant, your employment bureau I suppose does that? 

M'. Baku A. Yes. 

Mr. Busii'K. Kci'p reconls on evm-y man who has workeil ther('? 

Mr. Barua. Yes. 

Mr. Bu.siKR. And any apjilicant, of course, who applies for a position in your 
plant i.s invest igati'd in your own reconls? 

Mr. Bauua. Yes, That Is, if he has ever been employed by us his record i.s 
looked uj), and if satisfactory he is permitted to be n'cmployed, 

Mr. Busiek. If a man should come to your employment bunuiu and say he 
had worked at Baldwin’s or the New York Ship Building Do., does tlie employ- 
ment bureau direct an inquiry to eithm* of those plants conci'rning this man’s 
record ? 

Mr. Bakua. Y^ou are siieaking now of mechanics and similar employees? 

Mr. Busier. Yes; mechanics. 

Mr. Barua, We make no sueh inquiries. 

Mr. Busier. Is thi'i’i' any organization amongst the meclianies at your plant — 
any labor organization? 

Mr. Bauua. Our plant is an ulisolute open shop. There is no single trade In 
tlie number of trades that we employ tliat we know to he organized, hut we do 
know that there are quantities of unii>n men employed in our works lieside 
other men doing similar work who are not union men, T can instariee tliat best 
by referring to our force of pattern makers, many of whom are union men, and 
again many of whom are not union men, working under exactly .similar condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Busier. You say that you severed your connection with the National 
Association of Manufacturers. For wliat reason was that? 

Mr. Barba. For the same rea.son that we severed our connection with the 
National Foundrymen's Association. They sought to u,se collective means to 
intluence a group of employers with reference to labor and labor matters, 
prefer to he absolutely independent from any siicli association. 

Mr. Busier. Well, to be specilic, was it because they proposed what you con- 
sidered was a blacklist? 
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Mr. Barha. No ; no blacklist was ever propose<l to me by any orj?anization. 

Mr. Bijstkk, What was this attitude? 

Mr. Barba. Tliey tliought to call a meeting, which meeting, I believe, was 
held — I can not give you the exact faefs now, because it has been a number of 
years l)ack, and my memory is not clear on il — to discuss the whole question 
of labor and its attitude to^^ard manufacturers in general. We declined to be 
represented and withdrew our membership 

Mr. Busier. As a large employer of labor, you know generally what attitude 
they took as tlie result of that conference? 

I\Ir. Bahbv. I do not ; we ceas(Ml receiving any reports. 

Mr. Busier. What i)roportion of your imui ar(' skilled workmen? 

Mr. Barba. Skilled \\orkmen in the direction recognized, tiie meclianical 
trades, and of similar tradi's not usually classi'd as skilled trades, such as 
forge men, rollers, etc., it would I'over — I can only approximate, but I shouhl 
say GO per cent of our men. 

Mr. Busier. And where is this supply recruited from? For instance, you say 
you liave souk' 3,(K)() men now; that at times you might employ 5,000. I sup- 
pose that when tilings are <lul1 with you they are generally dull with the other 
big plants here in IMiihnh'lpliia, such as Baldwin’s, the Ne\v York Shipbuilding 
Co., and Cranqi’s ; am I correct in that? 

Mr. Barb\. In geni'ral w<‘ lollow tin' trend of the condition of business; yes. 

Mr. Busier. Now, then, wlimi >mir business picks up there is generally a 
revival all around, and that m(‘ans that lluu’e is a jiractical doubling of the 
numbers of nu'chanics emidowMl in lh(‘se big concerns in Philadeljihia, whicli 
will run uii into the thousands. Wluu'e <lo(‘s this supiily <*oni(' from? 

Mr. B.vrba. The men who are at present laid off seek to return to their em- 
ployiiKuit, 

Mr. Bitstkr. Ihiring tx'riods of depression in Piiihnh^lphia aloiu* th(*r(‘ are 
thousands of skilled mechanics who are here waiting for the time when busi- 
ness picks up? 

Mr. Bvrba. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Busier. What (‘tUrt has that on the labor market here? Has that a 
teiuUuicy to cheapen labor? 

Mr. Barba, It wouhl have a temlency to cheapmi labor, if you deemed it wise 
to have lalior cheapened. 

Mr. Busier. Well, what is >our attitude on that sub]ect? 

Mr. Barba. Our attitude to it has been not to cheapen labor or to allow it to 
be cheapened. 

Mr. Busier. ITow do the wages you pa.v compan^ with the wages i>aid in 
other large centers in similar industri(‘s? 

Mr. Barba. Well, as compared with oth(*r large industrh's in other cities, 
except where artillcial conditions (‘xist, sindi as in Washington, we believe we 
pay liigher wagi's than any other texcept Nmv York. 

IMr. Busier. What do you mean by arliti<‘ial condilions? 

Mr. Barba. Well, the conditions of emplo.v ment, such as exist at Washington, 
you know. 

IVIr. Busier. You say artificial conditions pia^vail there? 

Mr. Bvrbv. I do. 

Mr. Busier. To whaf do vou atlribul(‘ that? 

Mr. Bahba. Tiiey are Coveriimmit employees; tlB\v ojierate under conditions 
that do not exist in ordinary industrial establishments optai to competition with 
the world. 

Mr. Busier. 1 undm’stand they work an eight-hour day, for instance? 

Mr. Barba, do we on similar work. 

:Mr. Busier. That is, on Government work? 

Mr. Barba. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BimiER. But on general work vou work the 10-hour day? 

Mr. Baubv. AVith certain exeejitioiis, yes; there are certain lines of produc- 
tion in oiir plant where the conditions of labor are quite severe, notably, in 
the case of tlie men forging und(‘r big bammers ; and a number of years ago, 
long before the eigbt-liour agitation by the United States Government, ami its 
Statutes, we jiut all tliese gangs on eight-hour turns, solely for the benefit of 
the iiKBi, and with the ultimate object of getting a steady, uniform production 
throughout the whole day of 24 hours, working throe eight-hour shifts, when 
there is sufficient work in th<" country to warrant it. 

Mr. Biasier. Then, as I understand it, wliere competition does not Interfere 
you give the men as favorable hours as in other places? 
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Mr. Barba. Quito so. 

Mr. Busier. Would you be in favor of a national law, if suoh a law worn 
possible, which would create a minirnuin wa^e and an ei^iitdiour day which 
would put you on a basis of etpiality with all ounpetitive plants, and which 
Mould enable you to pay more — or to pay the present scjile of wages for an 
(‘ight-hour day? 

]\Ir. Barba. Absolutely; and to-day we are sufl’ering from the absence of 
exactly such a law. To-day, M’ith a portion of our men obliged to work eight 
hours, we have naturally been comp(‘lli‘d — although little compulsion was neces- 
sary — we at once volninarily did it — to init all of (he men in thosi' shoj^son eighi 
liours’ work in the place of ten, with the result that the i)ro]>ortion of uagi'S 
])aid in, for Instance, No. 1 machine shoji, on work on which an* obliged to 
Mork eight hours, is only about oiie-sixtli of the total wagi'S paid in the shop, 
the other tlve-sixlhs of those wages tve have b(‘en obliged to put on an eight- 
hour basis and suffca* from the loss of a low-selling cost by reason of that five- 
sixths of the Mages in that particular sho]). 

Mr. Busier. Then your idea is that large employers of labor would welcome 
an <Mght-hour <lay if that Mia'c made iiniviu'sal and (‘very one was put on a 
basis of absolute equality? 

IMr. Barb\. 1 can not ansM^er for other large enqiloyers of labor, because, as 
[ have already indicatixl, M’e r(‘frain i)uri>os(‘ly from associating ours(‘lv(‘S in 
(•(‘rtaiii grouiis. But for our om’u comiiany, m'(‘ un(pi(‘stionably M'oiild M’eh’ome 
a uniN(‘rsal (‘ight-hour day, providi'd all our comiaSitors ari' ]»ut on a U'vel basis 
M'lth us in every State in the Union. We M'ould tlu'ii, of (‘ourse, have to suiter— 
seriously suiter — in (‘luhaivoririg to S(‘ll our products out of this country, b(‘- 
cause an eight-hour day does not prevail anywh(‘r(‘ els(y 

Wage scales abroad in no S(‘nse compare witli ours, and to-day we are com- 
])ell('d to I’orego S(‘lling (luanlilu's of our o\ i'ri)ro<lucl ion in this ])ar1icuhir 
])(‘riod, because M‘e can not iikhT the s(‘lling jiruTS originating in Europe in 
some establishments. 

Mr. Busier. AN'lial has b('en your exp(‘ri(‘n<'e as to the ('ight-hour day as to 
the quantity of M’ork turned out? I)o(^s it iH'pn'sent SO per cent or a higher per 
ct'ut of the Mork tiinu'd out than that of llu' 10-hour day? 

Mr. Barba. In operations laapiiring lu'avy physical labor of a man such as I 
instancc'd as a spi'oial case, tlu' amount of uork jum* liour has liei'ii unifoi'in for 
tlie 'hole eight hours; M'hereas in the 10-hour day that Ma>rk was rmvi'r uniform 
diiricg the last hour, or possibly tM'o hours of the day. Therefore, those gangs 
are able to turn out a better production for the m hole of (‘iglit hours than tlu'y 
M'i'r(‘ for th(‘ last eighth of an ordinary 10-hour day. 

N<mv, in tli(‘ mechanical jobs, such as the macliin('-shop M'ork, M'here a man 
I'eally does little M’ork, all lu' has to do is to s(‘t a jiii'ce and see to it that the 
machine does the M’ork, tlawe is absolut(dy no Incriuised production in eight 
hours over thi' early ]U’oduction of <S hours of the 10-hour ilay ; absolutely nomy 

Mr. Busier. What method do you employ in your plant toM’ard the redress 
of grievances by employi'ixs in the case of a clainu'd M’rongful discharge? 

]\tr, Barba. In the titst jilace, since you mention discharge, the number of 
discharges is, M'e hope, small. We do not Ix'lieve in discharging men except for 
very gross breaches of conduct. We do ikA beliiM’c in discharging a man for 
sj)()il(Hl M’ork. IMost of our discharges are for the abuse of li(|uor, appi-ai’ing 
in the Mmrks under the intluence of liipior, for ix'rhaps quarreling or fighting, 
M’hich Is a very small proiiortion, and jiractii'ally luM'er for sjioiled M’ork. 
So that I may say that no ellicient man is (‘ver (lis(*harged for any such 
I'casons. We do (iischargi^ a man Mho might be (‘inployed and Mho, after 
a sutlicient h'ngth of tmu' in our (‘inploy, has devi'loped total insutlicii'iicy 
for a job for which lie is in any Muiy fittc'd. We b(‘li<‘ve it to be good economy 
for us and for him to discharge a man for whom m'C hav(‘ no place with refer- 
(‘iice to his fitness or etliciency. It never pays, (‘V(‘n for (he man, to be held in 
a position of such character that Ids fitness is below its requirements. 

Mr. Busier. A man Mho is getting along in years, wdio has given you what 
jou consider loyal service, and he, by reason of age, reach(*s that point of 
lihysical unfitness, do you make any provision for him as a rcM'^ard for faith- 
ful service? 

Mr. Barba. lie is continued in our employ as long as ho is able to come to 
the works. When he is physically unable to get within the gates he is pen- 
sioned off, and receives his pension each week. We discharge no faithful 
servant by reason of advancing age or disahility. 

Mr. Busier. What does your pension amount to? 
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iiig outside of the day rate al)solutely Kuarantoes him his day rate. If the 
total number of hours required to produce it falls within the number of hours 
covered by his day rate he j^ets one-half of Ihe saving In wu^^es. For instance, 
if the job is one which at ids day rate requires 40 hours, and he does it In 30 
hours, he gets 5 hours additional ; he gets 3r> hours Instead of 30. 

Mr. Bithtek. Tliat is^ if he saved 20 hours otf of a 50-hour job lie gets 

Mr. Bakba (interrupting). He gets 10 of them. 

Mr. Btihiek. He gets 10? 

Mr. Barba. He gets 10. 

IMr. Bi\siek. But tlu‘ <lay rate is guaranteed him? 

Mr. Barba. But tlie day rate is guaranteed him. 

]\lr. Bl'stek. What has been your e\i)crieiic(‘ since the installation of these 
systems in the Increase of output, if any, expressed in percentages? 

Mr. Barba. That is the main ditllcadty. Each job and each man hecom<‘s an 
Individual under that system, and it is most diflicult to state that. The ti'ud- 
ency, of course, is to imlu(‘e a man to use every hit of thought in the direction 
of making short cuts to reduce the time, so that he may benefit by any saving 
in tune that results from the exercise of his liest thoughts. I do not helie\e 
that it is so much the matter of physical labor as it is a matter of tliought — of 
the best way to reach the desired end. 

]\Ir. BirsTKK. Now, U4 me gd that. You say .\ou think that increased etli- 
cicncy is attained by more intelligent effort rather than by more fevered 
l‘hysi<*al effort? 

Mr. Barba. Entirely so, because so many of Ihese ojierations are individuals 
and are not what is known as repetition work. 

Mr. Bitsiek. Do you f<dlow the system lievelopi'd by Ta>lor, Eiiktsoh, or 
any of these well-known s> stems of scientific management or efficiency? 

Mr. Barba. By no nuains. As T stated in the beginning, w(' had at haist four 
different systems of iiremiiim work in opiTation. 

Mr. Busiek. Were they installed by any of these so-called efficiency men? 

IVlr. Barba. None of them. We never hav<‘ had on(‘ of them in our plant. 
Mr. Fred. Taylor was in our em])loy up to 20 years ago and not since. And 
Mr. Taylor’s developments sinci' that time are somewhat peculiar in character, 
and I can assure you jiositively tliat he would not recognize any of his systems 
as in present-day operation in the Midvale Steel Co. 

Mr. Busier. TIumi, as large employers of labor, you and your associates have 
given these so-called efficiency systems considerable study and have read up or 
even lousulted with some etliciency engineers? 

Mr. Barba. We liave consulted with no one, though we are aware of all of 
their publishiMl work. And I may say it ends tliere, becau.se our developments 
have been peculiar to our own ends and requirements. 

Mr. B^^sIEK. Wherein do they fall short of being any aid to you? 

Mr. Barba. Too nuudi overlieail. 

Mr. Bttsiek. You heard Mr. .lolinson testify, dhln’t you? 

^Ir. Barba. No ; T was unfortunately not here. 

IMr. TUtsiek. By too much overhead your lla'ory is, is it, that the checkers and 
in.spector.s and the men who make the tables and studies and the time-clock men 
are nonproducers and make too much of a load for tin* actual producer to carry? 

Mr. Barbu I think a c(‘rtain amount of all of that is absolutely essential in 
oi’der to secure the shortc'st way to tlu* production of the work. And much of 
that instruction that Is given the indiviilual workman on the job is an absolute 
essential. But I am convinced, in traveling through quantities of different 
plants in this country, that it has run to an extreme degree. Tn- many cases 
they surrender themselves absolutidy to the so-called efficiency experts. 

Mr. Busier. You said a moment ago that you were an absolute open shop; 
that you did not discriminate, however, against union men? 

Mr, Barba. In no way. 

Mr. Busier. Are you aware that the charge is frequently made that the jilant 
does discriminate against union men? 

Mr. Barba. 1 hav(‘ heard charges made here before the commission this morn- 
ing which I have no doubt have been duplicated against us many times, though 
never to my own personal knowledge. 

Mr. Busier. Are you in close touch with your employment department? 

Mr. Barba. You mean myself personally? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr, Barba, No ; it is Impossible to be in <*lose touch with so many things that 
we have to carry. 
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Mr. Bttsiek. Would the eniployiuent department on Its own initiative be 
authorized to make any such discrimination? 

Mr, Bakha. Tliat would be corrected if ever learned that it was ever practical 
in even one instance, because our policy is absolutely opposed to such discrimi- 
nation. VV’e do not care one speck if our employees \n luni we lure tliom are 
union or nonunion. What use wmild it be to us to refuse to hire a man who 
belon^^s to a union and liire in his place a man who is not a union employee bui 
miEdit be two liours later. It is absolutely senseless procedure to discriminate 
at tile Kate. 

Mr. Biisjek. Well, do you discriminate in tlie ihant? 

Mr. Bauua. We do not. 

i\[r. Busfek. Is there any systian of espionaKe in your plant? 

r^lr. Baiui\. Absolutely not. I can submit to th(‘ commission letters that will 
substantiate that statement. 

Mr. lU’sjiav. W’v uould lik(' tr> have all tliinKs that miKht be of aid to us. 

Mr. Bahha. You may have Ihe letters. Aiiiouk my papers liere I have brouKht 
letti'rs wliich passiMl quite lately <ui that sub|ect. 

Mr. BrsfKK. 11 .\oii will just tile the lettcTs or copic's of them, JMr. Barba, we 
^vill aiiiireciate it. 

Mr. Baiuja. Very Kood. We will send copies of the letters to the commission. 
May I read one? 

Mr. IBtsiex. One. 

Mr. Bauij\. “We liave Mr. Browui's rejily thereto by sayiiiK that we are 
(‘urirely out of sympathy with the proposals carried in tliis letter and lienee can 
not entertain them.” 

Mr. BiisiEX. Whom was that hdlia* to? 

iMr. Bauua. Addressed to tlie comiiany, and it offeri'd to introduce espiomiKC 
methods. 

Mr. ItusiEK. AVas that from some pri\ate detcn-tive aKency? 

Mr. BAun\. SometliinK <d‘ the sort. AV(‘ di<l not s(H‘ them and n'ceived that 
letti'r and wrote that lettiu* in reply, wdiich told tlimn not to write to us aKuiii 
on that subject. 

Mr. Busiek. .Fust in jia.ssinK, do jou K^‘t many such hdters from jiiMvate 
detective aKcncies? 

Mr. Barua. We have recei\ed them oidy from about two sources, and they 
kept comiiiK, and I stoppt‘(i it by this metiiod. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Hav(‘ you (‘ver K<»t any sm h letters from so-calhnl detect i\(' 
UKents or similar concerns offeriiiK to furnisli strike brealo^rs in case of strike? 

Mr. Barba. I can not remember that any of these letters mentioned that. 

Mr. BT\sn:iv. \ bellcwe that is all. 

ActiiiK (lliairnian Wein stock. Mr. Delano, have .\ou somothinK to ask? 

Commissioner Dei.am>. Mr. Barba, 1 understood you to sa^ that you were in 
favor of an eiKht-hour day if all emplo>(*rs in compidition with you WTU'e put 
on an equal footliiK? That is, required to bo on an equal footiiiK by an eiKht- 
hour hnv. Is that correct? 

Mr. JLvuba. Tliat is correct. But do not cut it loose from the limitation that 
I put on that, wliich is tliat It prevents us from si'lliriK our products abroad, 
where we are not on aii equal footiiiK. 

Commissioner Det.ano. It puts you at a further disadvaiitaKo? 

Mr. Barba. An enormous disadvaiitaKo, from which w'<‘ are sutferinK this 
> ear. 

Commissioner Delano. Tlien do I Katlier from that statement that if you 
and other manufacturers wi'rc' juit on tlie universal eiKht-hour day it would In- 
crease the cost of jiroduction? 

Mr. I?ARBA. It would increase our cost of production by the waKes paid, bi‘- 
cause the wuiKe earner looks at his jiay envelojie ami not at his rate per hour. 

Commissioner Delano. Now', Mr. Barba, who would pay that increased cost 
in this country? 

Mr. Barba. Df course, the consumer. 

Commissioner Delano. The consumer wmuld pay. 

Mr. Barba. Tlie ultimate consumer. 

Commissioner Delano. 1 want to ask you one other question, which perhaps 
you may not w-anl to answer offhand, but perhaps you could give the com- 
mission your views in writiuK- This commission lias liearil a K»‘eat deal of 
testimony, mostly ex parte statements, on tlie part of the employers and on 
tlie iiart of the workers — aKainst labor in some cases — on general questions 
in dispute. But what it is seeking is to answer the questions that Congress 
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1ms pul to It, to try to soek some means or some maehinery for settling <lis- 
piites between employer and employee and finding what the underlying causes 
are of unrest. Have you any views on that subject, or have you j'lny sugges- 
tions to make to this commission that you would be willing to offer us? 

Mr. Barba. You have asked a question 

(’ommissioner Delano. Either now or later. 

Mr. Barba. You have asked a question whu'h has occupieil the minds of all 
of us who are in close touch with productive labor through the whole of my 
business experience of many years — cov(‘ring ,35 years in this one connection. 
During that period I have been In many, very many relations willi the worknum, 
from the growth of affairs during that period from 4tX) men wiien I knew 
pretty nearly every man by name until the present time, wlien we s('ek to in- 
culcat(^ and make operative the principles on which we have been oi>eratlng 
during the wliole of that period. Therefore I am not, of course, unprepared 
to discuss your question. 

Tlie conclusion to which we are led by long living with this problem is that 
there is too great chance for misunderstanding between the employer and the 
emp]oy(‘(\ There is too gri'at chance for loss of the view that tlu'lr interests 
are absolutely identical. There has been too much misinformation fed out to 
the man who reads the afternoon papers on his way home from worlc. If tlu'se 
})apers Avould tell the whole truth impartially and not S(H‘k to boost the circu- 
lation by telling colored half-truths of tln^ affairs which occupy the attcmtion 
both of the man who reads it and the man who pays for it by his adv(>rlislng — 
by the way, we do not advertise — much of this misapprehension of the common 
])roblems of all labor would not exist. At present my own conviction is that 
it has been fostered and fomented to an undue degree, and that if people were 
(educated to a reasonable public use of their individual conscience in the first 
I)laeo we would do colUndively what we are all glad to do iiulividually. Every 
workman would f(*e] that his interests lay with his employers an«l not against 
them. There is too much erection of class distin<*tion by attempted leglshition. 
You can not modify human nature and public opinion by legislation. It should 
be dom* through close indivnlual education, both of the employer and of the 
employee. Tlu‘y do not now recognize that their interests are alike. There 
is to-day no cooperation of intention ladwi^en most workmen and most em- 
ployers as is evidenced by tin' organizations on both sides for combattve pur- 
})o?<'S instead of coopi'rative purposes; and I do not believe legislation is going 
to vdL'ct the change in tin' view'point, but will crystallize this erection of dis- 
tinction between the two classes which should not exist. There should be but 
the one class. The })rinciph‘s on which the Midvale Steel Co. have bei'ii 
oi>erating for 40 years have been those. The residts have been tlmt wo did 
know and do know our nn'ii more intimately than we believe is commonly the 
case. The results of that have been a total absence of strikes and disorder with 
one minor exception, which is rather a ludicrous one, and if you do not mind 
I will tell you of tlie only strike the Ididvale Steel Co. ever had in its 40 years 
of experience. It happened in 1800 that our crane op(*rators, operating traveling 
and other cranes, were mostly young men, active and vigorous and fond of 
good sports, and they oi-ganized an athletic organization where tlu'y had boxing 
matches on Saturday nights, ddiey had one particular match coming out on a 
Wednesday night, and there were 22 of those men came in ready to go to work 
and they got together and said they would not go to work, that they wmnted to 
go to the boxing match; and an altercation arose in which those 22 men were 
discharged, and out of that grew the only labor trouble we have had in our 

whole existence. It was soon settled, and we have not had anything of th'e 

kind since. Nor is there on our part anything except sorrow that there is not 
more work to deal out to the men who are willing to work to-day. They are 

all doing their level best to stand through this clouded period and wait for 

the sun to shine again. During this period I may say that our wages paid our 
men per week have been inaintalm'd remarkably well. We have not cut wages. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You have not cut either wages nor time? 

Mr. Barba. We have cut time perforce. We are striving to hold our best 
men in our employ during these times, hoping that something will come up that 
will enable us to put more of them to Avork. With that in mind, we are now 
employing at least 500 more men than we are warranted in employing under 
the commercial conditions of to-day, because of our investment in those men in 
their training and ability and equipment, is like an Investment in machines and 
tools, if you like to speak of it that way, and you might just as well break up 
your tools as to break up your organization. 
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Commissioner Delano. Now, Mr. Barba, as I understand your answer, then, 
you would say to this commission tliat the, remedy is not in legislation. Then 
wliat is the remedy? Must we say to Congress and to the people that there ia 
no remedy except that tlie thing must work itself out by the people coming 
to their senses and learning how to get along? 

Mr. Bakua. Naturally I speak from a smaller sphere of experience than does 
or will the commission when you shall make your report. But I am convinced 
from our own experience and our own study, because it is our business to study 
tJie movement gf these matters througliout not only the country but the world — 
I am convinced that legislation is going to aggravate the dirticulty througli the 
erc'ction of mor(‘ strongly defined class distinctions between employer and 
employee. I would saggiest that any possible legislation have in mind the 
r(‘mo\al of th(‘se distinctions rather tlian their upbuilding, and the promotion 
of the cooperation of intention, which intention is the ultimate good of both 
employer and employee, which 1 think can be reached by men who work in the 
working establish numts and by education of both sides. 

Commissioner Delano. That is all. 

Acting Cliairman Wejnstock. Have you some Questions, Air. O’Connell? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Barba, what is your impression as to dealing 
with your employees individually or collectively — tlu‘ matter of bargaining as 
to the conditions under which they work, as to their wagers, their earnings 
under the various systems which you have in operation, whether their interests 
can best be taken care of if they wm-e adjusted ^^ith the tirn\ or personally, as I 
understand you are now doing? 

Mr. Barba. We have had, of course, forty-odd years of experience in indi- 
vidual bargaining. There is no (luestion but that we believe in its complete 
success. Its fundamentals lie in creating an opportunity for a good man to 
earn more with us than he can with anyone else, with the education and up- 
building of the le.ss elficient to a point of greater elliciency, up to their capacity 
for elliciency; the quantity of individual operations that we have to consider 
as against “ repeat ” operations makes it quite important that we treat with 
these special operations as individuals; and it is ditticult to do collective bar- 
gaining in individual cases. The making of a pattern, for instance. AN'e believe 
utterly in the creation of the opportunity for every man to earn as much as 
he w'i^es to earn, as much as he is able to earn. We make no high limit on 
the amount of money that a nu'chanic earn.s, and our bargaining witli a man is 
an individual contract with him to perform certain work on certain conditions, 
and lie gets the proceeds. 

Commissioner O’Oonnfli . And wdiat part does he get in making the price of 
the article he w'orks upon? 

Air. Barba. He takes no part in making the price for the work he is to do 
other than tiiis : That price is consiilered — its elements resolved and the price 
built up and time note i.ssued to the man. He then goes over it. The rate, 
you understand, is set when the man gets (ho work to d<L That rate is set for that 
by conference with the foreman and liead of tlie department, etc., whatever 
the machinery may be. The man is tlien given his order to do that work at 
that price, and in very many instances the man then and there goes over his 
judgment as to what tliat piece slionld pay him and they argue it pro and con, 
and very frequeiitlv the rate is altered and it is an agreement individually 
for that Job at that time with that man that he will do that work for so much. 
Once he accepts that order for that rate it becomes in effect, not in fact, a con- 
tract with that man. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose he refuses to do the job for the price set. 

Air. Barba. Then they argue it out and always reach an agreement. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, suppose the same job comes along in a week 
again. 

Air. Barba. The revised rate is applied at that time; whatever rate Is agreed 
upon is applicable to that job ; if, as you say, It comes along in a week again, the 
revised rate is then otTered to tlie man. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is, every job that comes along, the new con- 
tract is based upon tlie experience as to the former? 

Mr. Barba. Do not misunderstand me in that. If we take an order for 100 
pieces and the rate is fixed for the 100 pieces, that governs. But if we take 100 
individual orders for one piece, then the last rale is used as the basis for the 
new, and if it is satisfactory to both men and tlie company that satisfactory 
rate becomes the initial rate for tlie succeeding order. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. I understood you to say, Mr. Barba, that In speak- 
ing about the production in eight hours, that in a maclilne shop, in the opera- 
tion of machines where the mechanic sets the tool and simply watches the 
machine, that your experience is that there has been no Incrc^astHl production 
t)er hour, because of tlie reduction of the hours to eigiit. Is that your opinion 
solely from the watching of your shop, or would you state that opinion gon- 
■*rally ? 

Mr. Babba. I would not venture that opinion generally, and it must be tnkf^n 
in connection with our own sli(>p in which most of the tools are large, heavy 
tools and the operations running a matter of days perhaps and not a matter 
»f hours. 

(V^mmissioner O’Connell. As, for instance, operating a lathe, turning an 
Trtlcle that roquiros a day’s operation in a large lathe — the Improvtal si eel 
that is put into oj/eration In the matter of turning in the last few years — 10 
/ears — has the production been incn'ased by reason of that improvenuail? 

Mr. Barba. Most certainly the production has been increased there by the 
?mployment of new agencies of prodiudion. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In your estimation of the Jimount of production 
/ou coTisider, of course, all the* improved conditions? 

Mr. Barba. The record day by day. 

Commission^’ O’Connell. But the absolute amount of work produced by the 
individual in the same method that prc'vailed 10 years ago has not increased? 

Mr. Bari5\. I thiidv it is fairer to compare just two years ago wdum the elght- 
iM.nr law was made r.p))licat)lo on all the TTnited States Covernment contracts, 
)eglnning January 1, 1013, and compare the product of December, 1012, with 
die product, of, say, April, 1913. I am not speaking concretely at all, but on 
diose tools that enjoyiHl that change ther<‘ is not notic(‘able to me any amount 
)f output in April, 1013, over l>ec(‘mber, 1012, for the very limiting reason that 
he machinery Is the thing that is doing th(‘ work and the amount of the em- 
ployee’s physical energy per hour is no greater per hour in the eight hours than 
n the 10 hours theri'tofore. 

Comndssionor 0’(k)NNELL. So it is a matter of two years we have got to get 
town to that, in your matters of efficiency? And we have been told by those 
Abo have b('en before this commission in the last few monihs and the IVHdvale 
=5teel Co. has b(H‘n often quoted by these eiri(*i(m<’y engineers because of^heir 
^fftcief cy, I tldnk Mr. Taylor, for instance. Mr. Kinerson, and others who have 
l>een I <ffore the commission. In that continued effort toward effudency — still 
idgher elliclency — have not the machines been spee<ied up in two years greater 
lhan tlicy were two years ago? Has there not been any extension of efheieney 
in that time that would make it possible for the maciuiies to produce more to 
die same man per hour than two years ago? 

Mr, Barba. Unquestionably tliere has been, liecnnsc improvements are com- 
ing all the time, and it can not be measured by years, hut eneb month; and we 
ire using this month at Midvale a high-speed steel, siqierior high-speed steel, 
to that used there last month ; and the rales this montli for the amount of metal 
to be improved per unit of time under these eomlitions are in every respeet com- 
[larable, so far as the work the man is conecTued with, to the same conditions 
last month. More metal will be required by an improvement in tools on ma- 
ddnery ; but again referring to a concriffe example of a lathe operation wddeh 
takes one day, when the man and his helper sets that piece at the beginning of 
the operations for the day, if it takes 10 lionrs or tak(‘s 8 hours. Ids work is 
lone, except watching continually the machine or the jiiece. And no more i.s 
r(N][ulred of him to-day with improved facilities tlian was required of him 10 
/oars ago with the facilities he then had. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am intensely interested in this matter, as to 
whether it Is possilile for men getting more leisure time and more rest, in other 
words, reducing the hours from 10 to 8, whether it is possible tiiat greater 
[iroduction, greater efheieney can ho secured from tlie individual man because 
;)f his greater rest. Would you, in your own way? 

Mr. Barba. Pick out of the men, improved machinery. Improved skill, and all 
that, what is it that a man does not do that Is an Increase or that would not 
e:ive an increase from his own exertions. Stripping it of everything that the 
company has added to its efficiency and its tools and machinery to produce, 
what Is there left for the man whereby his production is Increase^i or decreased? 

Mr. Barba. Let me understand your question a little more fully. Do you 
mean that given a machine, tool, excluding operations where the man’s physical 
effort is involved, because there is a large distinction there? 
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Oomniissioncl* O’Uonneij.. I am takin^^ the minimum of phyBical effort. Tluit 
is, of ordinary labor. 

Mr. Bakua. Yes, sir. That tiien resolves itself into the statement I made a 
few minutes ago. I believe that most effielency is obtalne<l by careful thought, 
])lanning, and laying out in his own mind, in his own way of the operations 
that are required by his machining .sketch, so that he makes as few retrace- 
ments, as few miss trips, and as many short cuts to the desired end as it is 
l^ossiblo to do; and, in the exi'rcise of thi.s function, that an eificlent man is 
superior in his output and in his earning capacity to a less eHicient man. 

Commissioner ( >’(k)NNKLi.. I am intensely interested in that proposition, be- 
cause T am free to confess lhat you arc probably the first man of a great man- 
agement of a great institution that T ha\e heard say that there was not possi- 
bility of an increased production for the individual man on the basis of an 
eight-hour day over a long(‘r day. 

Mr. Barba. J>et me get the matter straight before you, sir. I made a dis- 
timhion between the opi'rations laapiiring heavy physical labor. That distinc- 
tion syieaks for itself. I would not for one moment assume that such operations 
would not he inciaaised in tlu'ir rate of outimt per unit of time by reduction 
from 10 hours to 8 hours. That unquestionably is so. 

lad mi‘ make anotluT distinction in your own tiidd of macliine work. If 
you take an operation that riHiuires a (lay’s tinu‘ to complete aftc'r the piece 
has been set in the lathe, then my statenamt that it is the planning and caredul 
thought of the nmn to secure in tlu' h^ast tiim‘ and with the huist (Effort the 
iHHiuirf'd ('ud is what expri^sses r(‘al (‘fiiciency. The distinction from that could 
he made In a maciune operation where 10 units per day were to be put out, 
and it required th(‘ man to handle and set and take down each piece in turn, 
that physical effort, lost motions, caredessness of getting his output, etc., would 
result, and there not only the careful tlumght and planning of the man, hut 
his cari'ful attention to tlu' fa<*t that lu‘ should lose no moves, makes no false 
moves, comes in, and where he is handling pi(w after piec(' in repeat work 
during eight hours, he is unquestionably going to make a larger output i)er 
hour in eight hours than he \\dl p(T hour in 10 hours, hut not in the oiierations 
where he does not have to rest and simply has to watch his tool and his piece 
performing its work. 

fkimmissloner O’Connell. There is one other question. How does an indi- 
vidual employee adjust a grievance, if he has one, with your company? 

Mr. Barba. If the individual ha.s a gri(wanc(\ lu' comes at once to his foreman 
or to the superintendent or to the manager if h<* fails below. No grlevam’e is 
allowed to go unadjustcsl to the entire satisfaction of the man. He may he 
(llspleas('d at tlu' (h'cisnm, but he is assured of its fairiu'ss and that he has 
had a hearing for every gri(?vance that comes up, and they come up not ordy 
daily, hut hourly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So he has a chance to take it up first with his 
foreman, the super int(mdent, and the manager? 

Mr. Barba. Yes, .sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who has the final say of the disposition of the 
man’s case, yourself, for instance, as general manager? 

'IMr. Barba. The gem*ral .superintendent of the iilant. 

Commissioner O’Connell. His judgment in the matter is a finality? 

Mr. Barba. Yes, sir; he cimld appeal behind him to me if he chose. Such 
a <*ase came up yesterday. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. Do you suppose there are many cases occur in 
which tlie individual may, because of timidity, fear of going up so high, would 
walk out rather than to take it on to the finality of judgment (ff the concern? 

Mr. Barba. I am quite satisfied that in our own plant tlie feeling of ap- 
proachability that we inculcale is such that no man would follow the course 
that you outline. We take special measures to bring the management, meaning 
the general superintendent and myself and otluws into close touch with the 
workmen, with the leading workmen, and with the foremen. 

(hunmissiom'r Txnnon. INIr. Barba, do you believe that inefliciency has much 
or little to do with industrial iiurest? The incfiiolency of workmen? 

Mr. Barba. Your question is cajuihle of an exceedingly broad answer, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, answer It as you please. 

Mr. Barba. I am going to repeat that T believe that the chief fundamental 
reason for what you term social unrest is the lack of appreciation of a com- 
munity of interest that the employed man should have with his job and with 
his employer. On the equally broad statement that a satisfied body of work- 
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men Is the best asset that any manufacturing? plant can have, it becomes, 
therefore, a purely selfish business reason or principle for every employer to 
use every effort to obtain a condition expressed by a satisfied body of workmen. 
Where an employer fails in his duty in this direction he is going to experience 
unrest amongst his employees; he is going to have his employees leave him for 
n better job on every occasion. In that respect an employee will leave for only 
a shadow of an excuse, regret it, and try to get back. 

Now, for another phase of your question, which I understand to he, l>o I 
believe that inetriciency is a cause of social unrest? 

Commissioner Lennon. That is right. 

Mr. Bakba. If that were narroAvwl down to a yes or no answer, I would 
niKpiestionably answer yes, because tluTC ar(‘ to-<lay any quanlity of oppor- 
tunities for an efficient man to make himself felt and to clutch at the heels 
of a job ahead of him. 

( N)mmlssioner Lennon. In your experience, are there a considerable ia)rtlon 
of the young men — I suppose you do not come in contact with the employ mont 
of women, hut of young men entering industry without a proper foundation 
to do efiici<'nt work? 

^^r. Rmiba. Oh, y('s, indeed. 

(tomirussioner I>knnon. Do you believe that there is any obligation resting 
upon organiz(‘d society to see that boys and girls who are to lan'orne industrial 
workers should have every possible opportunity for such training as will make 
tluun eflicicmt? 

Mr. TDkha, Yes, sir; unquestionably; and since you speak of the commis- 
sion’s etforts probably resulting in suggested legislation, and you sp('ak of 
tiie possibility of r(‘eommending — I won’t say by tlie commission, hut as an 
iiltiinato aim— an eight-hour day in all trades, it would seem to be more nearly 
in order to reconmuMul h'gislntion which will look tow'urd compulsory educat- 
ing a man tow’ard ins greatest fiold of etficiency. 

Commissioner Lennon. Tiiat is vocational training? 

^^r. Babha. Vocational training. It would lift a loml ofl’ of competing prici's 
if every other concern manufacturing our goods were compelled to do as w'e 
are doing. Wo have establislied a scale not only for the apprentice hoys iuit 
for a new class of apprentices; that is, mod(‘rnly mwv, wdio are not hoys Imt 
ar(' active, jiromisiiig young men. We don’t nuich care whetlier they are kmeri- 
cans or not, hut, of course, we piader American-liorn men. The usual form of 
aiipreiiUceship lias been to take young hoys of 17, as a minimum age, carry 
them :’»»r four yt'ars througli (u-dimiry tiauli's, lil\(‘ machinists, pattern inaiaa's. 
inolders, etc., that leaves a large nuinher of occupations uncoveriMl, l)ut a 
system of apprentices wliicii wall hnihl nj) elficiiuit and well-traiiK'd nuai. 
Realizing that, w'e establislied a system of apprentic(‘slilp for men of any age, 
20. 25, if you will. We do not inquire pirticulaiiy into the amount of scliool- 
ing or mental training that tlu'y have luul. If tlH\v are promising nam. as 
Tiuni they are employed ns apprentices at good wages, progre'^siug in Increase 
of wuiges during stated periods through wliich tli(‘y pass, througli every pliase 
of a job in a gang, so that at the end of a iieriod, say from 24 to 80 montlis, 
tliey have hemi wa^ll paid for the wairk tlo'y have done. They hav(‘ perforiqeil 
every operation in tlie gang, are qualified to serve as foreiium of that gang, 
and have been instructetl in tlie branches where their initial edncaliou has Ix^en 
deficient. 

Commissioner Tacnnon. Do you believe the inihlic-sehool sysli'in sliould un- 
dertake any phases of this vocational w'ork, vocational training? 

Mr. Bauba. I do, indeed; because the expiTienct' we have had wutli students 
and graduates of the umuiial training s<’hool in IMiiladelpliia have hc'on most 
satlsfaetory and most promising. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all I have. 

Acting Chairman W’^kinstock. The hour of adjournment has arrived, Mr. 
Barba. There are some questions I waudd like to put to >ou Would you he 
good enough to return after 2 o’clock, IMr. Barba? 

Mr. Barba. Certainly. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Mr. Johnson wall he tlie first witness, and we 
will put you on immediately after. 

Mr. Barba. Thank you. 

(Recess until 2 p. m.) 

88819°—??. Doc, 415, (14-1— ^oI 8 52 
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AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 P. M. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ALBA B. JOHNSON— Recalled. 

Acting (^Iwiirmun \\'kinst()(’K. Have you any information, Mr, .Johnson, that 
you would care to submit to the board? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir; there are certain corrections winch I wish to make 
in my testimony yesterday. 

The first point which I wish to make clearer: I statt'd yesterday that under 
no circumstances do we interchange information in regard to employees with 
employment bureaus or other employers, otlier organizations. I wish to cor- 
ri'ct that to the extent tliat vvlaai otiiers make inquiries from us in regard to 
the record of any emplo.\ee, if it seems liki‘ a proper inquiry, we always answer 
it. For instance, we receive liKpiiries in regard to the record of our employees 
from department stores, from th(‘ traction company, from various railroads, 
and fi'om others, and such inquiries are answered. Wlicn I stated tliat we 
did not interchange information, I had in mind the fact that we rarely apply 
to others for information in regard to the record of employees elsewhere. 

I was re(pi(‘sted to jiresisit a sample of the application which is made out 
there for employment. I now submit one. 

(.fohnson Exhibit >«'»), 2, June 24, IPl I, the apiilicatlon n-L’m-n'd to was suli- 
raitted in printed form.) 

Acting Chairman Wein .stock. I notice, Mr. Johnson, that this application 
blank does not call upon the applicant to stale whether or not lu‘ is a menilxM- ol 
a union. 

Mr. Johnson. That is true. So far as our employment bureau is concerned, 
as 1 stated in my testimony yesterday, it is ignored. 

In my testimony }esterda> 1 was asked to givt‘ the rates paid to different 
classes of workmen, and 1 was unable to <lo (hat, because 1 was uiqirepared t 
have taken pains to ascertain those rales, and either will read them or will 
submit them, as you w'isli. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. If th('> are not too long, ymi might run over 
them. 

Mr. Johnson. There are three columns. The tirst tiguia* which I will read 
will be the rate for 190o; the second, the rate paid in 1901) ; and third, the rate 
paid in 1914. It should be borne in mind that thes(‘ are the hourly rates which 
the workmen are paid, irrespective of their participation in any contract ; that 
if the.se men had a particiiiation in a contract anytliing that they make out 
of the contract is oviu* and above the.se rates. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You nu‘un the contractor himself or the men 
who are employed by the contractor? 

Mr. Johnson. I mean those who partuipate in contracts. I wish to make 
that clear by saying^that tliere are those who iiart leipale in contraets and those 
who wmrk for contractors nu'rely as w’orkmen who do not participate. There 
are two classes. These rates will apply to ho'th, and only a part of tlie em- 
ployees in a contract would participate; that is, wdiere nuno employees of the 
contractor would not have anything lieyond the.se rates. Boiler makers, 29, 20, 
83. Now, in explanation of some of the rates ]iahl in 1999 it should he borne 
in mind that 1998 was a year of extraordinary ilepressioii, in which the whole 
production was only 22 per cent of the normal [iroduct, and extraordinary mea.s- 
nres liad been taken during that year to reduce the cost wdierever iiossible, and 
in some cases W’ages had been x’educed. Flangers, 40, 52, 54 ; machinists, 80, 
29, 83*; carpenters, 25, 24^, 29; .sheet-iron wairker.s, 25. 25, 28; brass tinishers, 
25, 27, 29^ ; brass molders, 23, 25, 20 ; blacksmiths, 89, 89, 44 ; iron niolders, 
40, 40, 45. 

The question wdiich you asked me, Mr. Chairman, in regard to the iiercentage 
Cif higher w ages by reason of the introduction of approved machinery and the 
oorre.sponding reduction of low^-paid men I was unable to answer because it re- 
quired an analysis of the pay rolls, wdiich is a very laborious operation. It has 
required a great deal of labor to obtain these ttgures. In 1905 the percentage 
of men receiving $1.50 a day and less was 11.8; In 1909, 1.2; in 1914, 4.5. 
Therefore, you see, covering the period, there has been a reduction of about 7 
per cent. Tliat is much larger — I mean 7 per cent of the total. It is more 
than 60 per cent if you consider only the class. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is, compared with 1905? 

Mr. Johnson. 1905, 1909, and 1914. The same years I have taken for the 
other comparison. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. As compared with 1905 the retluction has been 
1 i)er cent; as compare<l with 1909 there has been a slight increase, I take it? 

Mr. Johnson. A slight increase. That is due to the extraordinary retrench- 
nent of 1908 and 1909. Wages have not been restored to the normal rates in 
1909. From $1.50 to $2.50, 43 per cent, 77.9 per cent, 31.3 per cent. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you give me ti,, first and last figures 
igain, please? 

Mr. Johnson. Forty-one and thirty-one and tivree-tenths. 

Acting Cluiirman Weinstock. Forty-one ami thirty-one and three-tenths? 

Mr. Johnson. Keally, the 1909 figures d<i not count, and had much better he 
c<t out. 

Acting (’liairman Weinstock. Forty-one and tliirty-one and lliree-tenths? 

Mr. .Tohnson. Ye.s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinst(h;k. About 12 per (*eu1 nuluction? 

IMr. Johnson. About 12 jicr cent re<Uiction. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Iteceiving from $1 50 to $2.50? 

Mr. Johnson. $1.50 to .$2.50. From .$2.50 to .$3..50 tlie percentage lias liciai 
ncreased from 27 to 43.4. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. From what figures? 

Mr. Johnson. $2.50 and ,$;>.. 50. 

Acting (diairman Weinsiocic. lncr«‘a.sed \\hui jxuTeiitage? 

Mr. Johnson. From 27 to 43.4. 

Acting Chairman Weinsiock. That is about 15 j>er cent. 

Mr. .loHNsiiN. Fiftixm pei' cent of the aggr«*gat(*; <0 the wlmle 100 per cent, 
'd-orn $3.50 to .$4. .50, from 11.4 to 14.2 per cent. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Aliout 3 per cent? 

.Mr. .foHNsoN. Ye.s, sir. And those receiving $4.50 and over, T 3 jier cent; it is 
low O.G per cent, \\hi< li is a temporary rt'dm tion. 

Acting (Miairman Weinstock. It was how mucliV 

Mr. Johnson. Seven and three-tenth.s. 

Acting Cliairman WEiNST(Ka\. And is now? 

Mr. Johnson. Six and six-tenths. 

Acting (JiaiiTiian Weinstock. That is a fraCion of 1 per cent le.ss? 

Mr. Johnson. A fraction of I per cent h‘ss; yes, sir; about .seven-tentlis of 

per cent less. That I attribute to tin* jnesent rtdreuchnmnt — tlie present 
'conomies. 

Acting Chairman W'einstock. On tlu* wliole, tbo.sc' lignres would substantiate 
'our statemmit of yestm'day*^ 

Mr. .foHNSoN, Yes, 

Acting Chairman Weinshk k. Tliat the tendem-y is uiiward rather than 
town ward ? 

Mr. .foiiNSON. Tlu' whole tendmiey is upw’ard. The reduction of men from 
;i.50 and under from 11 3 to 4 5 p<‘r cent and from $1.,5() to $2.50 from 33 to 41, 

think, tells the story. 

Acting Chairman Weinstoc k. The conditions in your plant are the common 
■onditions, industrially; it would conllict with the statement made the other 
lay by Prof. Nearing to the effect that the tendency was downward? 

Mr. Johnson. Wlu*n T dcTiicd Prof, Ncariiig’s theory yesbu'day I did so upon 
auieral knowledge of tlie fact that the circum.stances are not us stated by him, 
ind I knew that an analysis, an actual analysis of the facts, could not but 
upport my general information upon that subject. 

Acting Cliairman Wicinstock. Now, from your general information of Indus- 
rial conditions througliout the country, do you believe that the experience of 
a)ur plan, as shown by your figures, is an exceptional one, or do you believe it 
s the common condition? 

Mr, Johnson. I believe it is the common condition in every industrial estab- 
isliment. It is necessarily so, because in the struggle to (dieafien the coat olj 
iroductlon and improve the quality of tlie work large expenditures have to be 
iiade for iiuproved machinery. Each of those expenditures is made because 
mu can eliminate a certain amount of unskilled labor. Sometimes the amount 
)f unskilletl labor that is eliminated is very large, but to operate those im- 
iroved facilities yon Jiave got to employ men of higher intelligence than those 
vho would have operated the old-fashloneii tools. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. Then, what becomes of the statement that we 
lear made very frequently — I presume more by the academic students than by 
iractlcal men — that under modern industrialism, by virtue of the introduction 
>f the wonderful labor-saving devices, tlie skilled worker is steadily being re- 
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placed by the unskilled worker at a lower wage, and that while the unskilled 
worker of to-day may be earning more than the unskilled worker did in the 
past, still that the average wage would not be as high as when there were 
more skilled workers employed and fewer unskilled workers? What is the 
answer to that doctrine? 

Mr. Johnson. My answer to that is that it is not so. There is more demand 
to-day for highly skilled and intelligent labor and there is a higher reward for 
such labor than there has (‘ver been before. 

Acting Chairman M'eenstock. l*rof. Nearing, in his statement, pointed out 
that the machine has to-day taken the place of the men, and that all a man is 
called upon to do, as a rule, now is to simply watch the machine. 

Mr. Johnson. The higher the cornjJexity of the machine the more elaborate 
are its operations, and the more it has to take the place of the man himself the 
higher grade of man you have to hav<‘ to care for that machine and the higher 
coittpensation h<} g(Ms, l>ecaus(* he shart's with his employer to a certain extent 
in the savings whicli lesull from the introduction of the improvemeitt. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Is it your observation. Mr. Johnson, that the 
intr(Mluction of labor-saving (hwices in industrial enterprises ilisplaces men 
and increas(‘s the ranks of tlie unemployed, or that they create more work? 

Mr. JoiENsoN. They creale more w'ork. Temiiorarily you may displace a few 
men, hut as against* that the reduction in cost constantly tends to increasing 
output, to an increase in the supplying of our owm markets, and invading the 
other markets of the world, so that it furnishes its own compensation, and the 
ti'Udency is constantly to reijuire more and moi'(‘ nu'ii, and those men rc'ci'ive 
a higher rew'ard as they <pialify themsiJves to do a higher grade of work. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. W<' had on the wutm'ss stand this morning, Mr. 
Johnson, a Mr. liurba, a \ery prominent manufacturer, who, among other 
things, express(Hl tin; opinion, when the (pu'stion was put as to wiiat, in his 
judgment, was the remedy for industrial unrest, the view- that he dhl not think 
that legislation wouhl tend to minimizi' imlustrial unrc'st ; that the remedy 
w'ould lie more in the development of the individual and in raising in him 
higher standards, and so on. Now, we should b<‘ vi‘ry ghnl, imleed, Mr. John- 
son, to get your opinion on this (pmslion, as to w'hether, in your judgment, legis- 
lation can be enacteil that w'ould tern! to minimi/, e industrial unrest. 

Mr, Johnson. Well, looking over the history, the industrial history of other 
countries and of the United States, tlnu'e can be no question whatever that 
legislation has done much to increase the comfort and the grade of living and 
the intelligence of wan-kmen, 1 think tliat, on tlu' wdiole, tlu' hadslation which 
has been enacted, wdiether it has been enacted thiauigh the initiative of trade- 
unions or wdiether it has been enaided by reason of the advanc'e of enlightened 
public opinion, it has, in the main, temh'd to improvi' the intelligence and the 
comfort and the position of w’orking people; but, on the other hand, I think that 
the opinion (‘\pr(‘ssed by Mr. (tarter, was it V 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Barba, of the Midvale Steel Co. 

Commissioner Lknnon. 1 think, Mr. (diairmaii, that you did not entirely and 
correctly quote Mr. Barba; I think lie ought to tune an opportunity, perhaps 
right now, to make his answer to that again. I think you ilid not get it. 

Acting Chairman M'einstock. Perha]>s not ; but that wars the impression I 
got. 

Mr. .Johnson. I want to go on to say I cordially agree with Mr. Barba that 
the real solution of the question is in the individual rather ihan in the State. 

Acting Chairman AVetnstock. But, generally speaking, ISIr. Johnson, it is 
your opinion that legislation can do 

Mr. .Johnson (interrupting). Legislation can do much. 

Acting Chairman tVKiNSTOCK (continuing). IMuch to minimize industrial 
unrest? 

INIr .Johnson. For instance, I ref(‘rr<Ml in my testimony yesterday to the de- 
sirability of an employers’ liability bill in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson. I think such a bill as that is urgently needed. I think it 
would contribute a great deal to the happiness and to the amicable relations 
between employers and employees. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In expressing that opinion relative to work- 
men’s compensntion, Mr. Johnson, so far as you simply expressing your owm 
opinion as an employer, or do you think you are voicing the sentiments of the 
larger employers generally in the State of Pennsylvania? 
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Mr. Johnson. So far as I know, I am voicing the opinion of the more intelli- 
gent and enlightened employers. Of course, I am not authorized to sj^eak for 
them. That is simply a matter of opinion; but it is my o])iiuon that they hold 
that view. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. I want to express the opinion right here, Mi. 
Johnson, that, having had practical exi>erienco, being, as the cla.ssic poet wouhl 
say, right in the game, as a member of the California State Industrial Commis- 
sion, I do know that workmen’.s compensation does tend to minimize industrial 
unrest ; that it is in the direction of equity and justice and is ii protection to 
bol h the employer and the worker. 

If you are expressing the employers, the larger and more intelligent employ- 
ers ol’ the State, and if organized labor and labor generally, as I am laMdiy 
sure it does, in referen(*e to workmen’s compensation, v by has it not boon 
enacted in the State of I*ennsylvania? 

Mr. Johnson. Tlie division has been as to whether it should be compulsory 
or i)ermissive. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see. 

Mr. Johnson. And it was carried over from the last legislature sohdy ui)on 
that ground. There was a division between the manufacturers; the INlanufac*- 
lurers’ Association of Pennsylvania iirepared a bill which dilTert'd in some par- 
ticulars, and it was regarded as smdi an imiiortant jiiece of legislation that it 
was thought wise to the manufacturers, the employers of the State, to luive 
another term to crystallize tladr opinion. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Tlie question has been ]»ul, Mr. Johnson, 
wlu'ther you considered the responsibility of the industrial establishment 
toward the matt(U’ <d‘ conserving the health of employees to the degree of be- 
lie\ing In periodical medical examinations V 

Mr. tloHNsoN. 1 do not believe in that. 

Acting Cliairraan Weinstock. You do not believe in it? 

Mr. Johnson. I do not; I think that anything wl»i<*h (ends to take away 
the personal rosiionsibility of the workman, wlii(']i tends to make him a child 
rather tlian a citizmi, is unwise 1 tliiiik that ev(‘rytlnng should b<‘ done that 
can pro])erly he done to re<‘ognize (he manhood of the w(irkman, to rec'ognize 
his responsihilily a-: a citizen, ns the fatlum of a family, and as an individual, 
and when you undertake to enforce periodical luailth examinations, you are 
putting him on a par with the children of the public schools 

i ihiiik that should be done by the formation of an int<‘Higent public opinion. 
Oui working men are citizens of Philadelphia, and as citizims of Pluladelphia 
they participate in every movement, educational, plulautliropic, religious, tend- 
ing to uplift man, to make them better men. 

My opinion is that they should he aiiiiroached from th(‘ point of view of their 
citizenship, and not from the point of view that tliey aro employees of this or 
that particular ostahlishiueiit, and wlien you undertake to exercise a parental 
relation to them, that moment you start a now reason for unrest. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You saw that open letter in last evening’s 
Post? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you care to discuss that at ail? 

Mr. .Johnson. The article to which you refer, after making a reference to 
myself, which is unimportant, quotes a letter addi‘esse<i tf) you as chnirinan 
of the Industrial Kelatious Commission, which letter is date<l ,lune 2:1, and with 
your permission I will read it | reading} : 

Harris Weinstock, 

Chairman Indnsirial Rciatums Commission, 

Dear Sir: According to your program, Alba .Johnson, head of Baldwin’s 
I-ocomotive Works, has been asked to testify before your commission in regard 
to industrial conditions. 

T do not know what information Mr. .Johnson proposes to give or that you ex- 
pect to get from liim. I venture, however, to call your attention to the following 
facts in connection with the Baldwin Works. I believe that Mr. Jolinson’s 
comment on these facts would be of great interest both to your commission 
and to the general public: 

T^vo years ago the News-Post made an investigation of the industrial condi- 
tions existing in the Baldwin plant. It discovereil that workers were being 
maimed and Injured at the startling rate of from 1.5 to 30 a day. 
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These figures can be readily substantiated from the records of the Garretsoa 
and Medloo-Chirurglcal Hospitals. 

In one week in .Tanuary, 1913, a total of 03 workmen were so seriously 
Injured that each had to receive hospital treatment. 

These figures refer solely to the Kroad Street plant and do not include 
casualties at the Eddystone branch. 

Testimony of men employed at Baldwin’s is unanimous that this terrible 
record of injuries is largely due to the lack of protective devices on the ma- 
chinery and the absence of a real compensation law. 

In i-(‘ferenc(‘ to the latt(‘r I would call your attention to the case of James 
Edsburg. This man was crippled for life in an accident in Baldwin’s, losing 
one leg in a heroic and successful effort t<> sa\e a felUnv w'orker from death. 
Edsburg had been employed in the locomotive works at $2.00 a day of 10 
hours. It took liim twm years to get his case before jury, every step being 
bitterly contested by IVlr. Johnson's company. After he had finally w’on a 
verdict of $2r),0tM), the case w’as ai)i>ealed to the Supreme Court, wdiere the 
verdict was aflirmed. 

The most cursory investigation will show that Baldwin’s, in common with 
the Philadelphia Kapid Transit and other large concerns, exhaust every 
legal trick ami technicality to delay and defi'at actions for damages. In the 
case of the Philadelj)bia Uapid Transit, there are cases in the local courts 
which have been strung out for 11 years. 

The Baldwin wa)rkers have been rendered practically powerless to protect 
or aid themselves through a ruthless campaign against unionism, waged by 
Mr. Johnson and General IManager Vauclain. This has been carried to such 
an extent that an employee wlio even di.scusses unionism favorably is liable to 
dismissal, and in one instance a union organizer, who tried to investigate 
conditions, was shadow'od day and night by private ddectives. 

I trust that these details of the industrial system as practiced by Mr. John- 
son’s concern will be of interest to you and aid in your investigation. 

Yours, very truly, 


EnwAun E. BoimaTs, Editor. 


Mr. Chairman, in my testimony yesterday I referr(Ml to the fact that in such 
a works as ours there are a great number of trilling, unim])ortant casualties, 
which can be — as we have the Oarretson Hospital immediately opposite our 
doors, separated only by the street, and the Hahnemann and the Medico- 
Chirurgicfil Hospitals only a few blocks away, it is very convenient for the.se 
men to run down there and l)e attended to in the out-patient department in- 
stead of taking the trouble to wu-ap up their sores or have wdiatever obstacle 
gets into their eyes, or w'hatever it may be, attended to by themselves or by a 
lelkw w’orkmnn. 

I acknowledge wholly that if you take the statistics of those hospitals the 
numbers of cases treated will be appalling. But, fortunately, wo are required 
by the Stat(* of Penns>lvjuua to make a return to them of every accident 
wdiich takes place, and of every fatality, ami I will read from our record for 
the last three years the number of casualties of all kinds. I might say, that 
a long experience in administering a large manufacturing concern, such as a 
locomotive works, and steel works, luis showm that with the utmost care that 
can possibly be ex(Tcised it is ditlicull inde(‘d to get— I mean where heavy 
machinery is being handled and where there are furnaces and hammers, over- 
head cranes, and other machinery wdiivh is essentially f>f dangerous character — 
there is a certain percentage of fatalities, Iielow' which it seems impossible 
to get. 

Qdie fact of contributory negligence is one which we can not ]>osslbly elimi- 
nate. The fact that men become accustomed to the risks of their calling and 
will heedlessly and recklessly take risks wddeh their foremen and employers 
would prevent them frinu taking if they po.sslbly could. 

Therefore we regard — I should say, that our experience has shown that 
one fatality for 2,00t) men jier annum is about as low as we can get; that is, 
where we are operating our normal force without increasing by the employ- 
ment of a large number of new' men. When we are largely increasing the 
force we are taking on hundreds of new men every week, and those men have 
to be instructed in the risks incident to the calling, then the number of fatali- 
ties necessarily Increases, and they have gone down to one man per 1,500, 
and even us low' as one man in 1,300 per annum — the number of fatalities. 
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I might say that 1911 was the first year \miler which we were required by 
the present act to make the returns to the legislature, and that is the reason 
that my records start with that year. It Is the first year we made the returns. 

In 1911 there were 11 fatalities. I will give you also the number of em- 
ployees. In 1911 was a period of expansion and tlie number of employees was 
approximately 14,000. There were 11 fatalities. * 

In 1912 there were about 19, (XK) employees, and there were also 11 fatalities. 

In 1913 there was an average of 17,500 employees, and there were 2 fatali- 
ties. The accident 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. 1913 shows ii remarkable, marked decrease 
from 1911, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes; because 1911 and 1912 we were building up tb(‘ force 
with green men. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. One fatal accident out of sin average of H,.5(K) 
men a year? 

Mr. .Toiinson. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, that seems a very remarkable showing. 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I will go further, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Wein, stock. That is hardly necessary. 

What we are primarily interesteil in is the development of the last three 
years. 

Mr. Johnson. The reason for going back was to show that the last two 
years, purely by accident, happened to be years of maximum fatalities. 

Acting Chairman \^b^lNSTocK. The last two years? 

]\lr. Johnson. 1911 and 1912. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Johnson. In only one year preceding that did we ever have so many ; 
1903 there were 3; 1904 there were 5; 1905, another year of building up, it was 
the year that we increased enormously, taking in green men, 12; 1906, 8; 
1907, 14; 1908, none; 1909, 3; 1910, 5. Then 1911 and 1912, 11 each. So that 
you see tiie 11 mmi in those two years is far aliove the average. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you a record, Mr. Johnson, for the last 
two years of the total number of temporarily disabled men — totally disabled? 

^Tr. Johnson. Trivial and every kind? 

Commissioner Lennon. Where they are obliged to cease work? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Ye.s; wlu're they were obliged to cease work. 

Mr. .Johnson. I have the statistics in the form required by the State of Penn- 
syh :tnia. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. Will you leave them \vith our reporter? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes ; I will present them as a part of my evidence. 

(The statement hi're pn\scnted by the witness was marked “lOxbililt 3, Wit- 
.Tobnson, .iune 25, 1911.” See Jolinson Exhibit No. 3.) 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, if yon have that in percentage form and 
can give the percentage for the last three years, we woidd like to liave it, but 
our time does not permit us to go through the whole of it. 

I\fr. .Johnson. These ari' siuious accidents on the basis of a thousand em- 
t>loyees. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Wliat do you mean by “serious accidents”? 

Mr. Johnson. Where a man is obliged to cease work for four days or more. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. Is that the way the law provides? 

Mr. Johnson. That is tlie way the law provides. The law requires us to re- 
turn two classes of accidents: q'’hose who are away from four days to two 
weeks are not regarded as serious; hut if a man Is away for more than two 
weeks it is regarded as serious. Tliat is the classification. Taking both of those 
comiiined, the number of accidents for 1911 was 2.9 per thousand; for 1912, 4.2 
per thousand; for 1913, 4.3 per thousand. 

I wish to say that tlie reason for the increase in 1912 is because tlie law was 
amended to change the report from four days and upward to two days and 
upward. 

A(‘ting Chairman Weinstock. So that it is not a fair comparison? 

Mr, Johnson. Not a fair comparison. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then you have no means of giving a fair com- 
parison ? 

Mr, Johnson. I luive no means for that. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then this difference between tiie 2.9 per cent 
of 1911 and the 4.2 of 1912 might be explalneil by reference to this sliorter 
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period of time in which the accidents might have been considered to be worthy 
of report? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. We have to include all two days and upward. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then the result for 1912 and 1913 is sub- 
stantially the same, 4.2 and 4.3? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir ; omitting that very important consideration. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The 1014 report, I presume, is not yet out? 

I\Ir. Johnson. No; I have not the record. I can say this: You asked me how 
many cases there are, four days and over, for 1911 there were 14, and for 1912, 
23, and for 1913, 27. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you made comparisons, IMr. Johnson, be- 
tween your record or the results of your figures, with figures presented by other 
correspondingly large industrial enterprises especially? 

Mr. .loHNSON. Yes; with the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Acting Chairman Weinstoi k. And how do they compare? 

Mr. .Johnson. Ours are more favorable. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Of course, that is a railroad and is more 
hazardous? 

Mr. Johnson. I mean only their shops. Tlieir shops at Altoona are precisely 
similar in character to mine. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And you say in that comparison yours are more 
favorable? 

Mr. Johnson. Ours are more favorable. 

Acting ('hairman Weinstoc'K. You mentioned, among other things yesterday, 
that your company introdu(*ed every conceivable safety device? 

Mr. Johnson, With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I ^\oul<l like to dispose of 
this subject. Now, this letter refers particularly to a claim brought against 
us — a case of Jami's Edsburg — ami ther(‘fore it is fair to the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works to explain the circumstances of that case. [Witness refm’S to a 
newspaper clipping, exidbit, Witn(‘ss Jolinson, June 25, 1914.] This man was 
not an employee of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, but was an employee of a 
firm of structural workers naim'd Brand *Sc Stewart, who were contractors 
erecting crane runways in Seventeenth Street. 

Edsburg was not our employee. He was not under our orders ami was not 
under our Jurisdiction. Our coutract with the coniractors contained a clause 
that they should assume all resiionslbillty for personal liability. This man 
climbed down from tlie cram^ runway whi<*h lie w'as engaged in erecting in front 
of an approacliing crane whicii was running below^ and he had his leg crushed 
and injured. We naturally contested the case, because he was not our em- 
ployee. He was not under our Jurisdiction. The coiitractoi'S had entered into 
a special covenant to protect us against such cases as that, and, furthermore, 
wduit he did was in disolx'dlonce of orders. The men liad ixHUi particularly 
cautioned not to do precisely the thing wJiich he did. 1 tliink that is a sufil- 
cient answ'cr. It is hardly w'orth while to take up your time further. 

Acting (Tiairmaii Weinstock. In your statement yesterday, IVIr. Johnson, you 
testitied that, so far as the Baldwin Locomotive Works were concerned, there 
was no discrimination between union and nonunion men; that the (piestion is 
not asked of a man wTuai he makes apiilication for employment; and that you 
are utterly indilTerent as to whether a man is or is not a union man? 

Mr. Johnson. You corriM-tly exjiress my testimony. 

Acting (Chairman Weinstock. We liad on tlie wTtness stand this morning 
Mr. Tobin, who is tlie vice president of tlie International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, and he took very decided issue wdth yon. He disputed that statement 
and gave as his positive testimony that union men were discriminated against. 

Mr. Johnson. If union men come into our wmrks and accept employment and 
are faithful and competent w’orkinen, the question as to their being union men 
is not raised. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is Mr. Tobin liere? 

Mr. Ton IN. Here. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. Do you care to ask Mr. Jolinson any questions 
on that point? 

Mr. Tobin. I tldnk Mr. Sykes would be better able to answer than Mr. John- 
son. If I am not mistaken, Mr, Sykes was a party to it — where men who were 
returning to w’ork after the strike in 1911 had to tear np their union books and 
deliver tlieir union books at Eddystoiie to the superintendent of the shops 
there. And to-day there are good, vaUiahle men who had given to the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works good service — good mechanics — and wTiile they scoured the 
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country a year and a half a^o for men they refused to pive those men employ- 
ment. They have made application on several occasions, at different points, 
and not by political influence or anyth In^^ else could they get back to work. 
They could not get back because they had been union men. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You say Mr. Sykes is the gentleman tlnit 
would 

Mr. Tohin (Interrupting), Mr. Sykes would know more about it, I imagine, 
than would Mr. .Tohnson. 

Acting Chairman M'kinstock. Would you be good enough, Air. .lohnson. to 
have Mr. Sykes drop us a line 

Mr. .Johnson. Mr. Sykes is here. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Oh, I see. Perhaps Mr. Sykes will tak(‘ Ihe 
stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN P. SYKES. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you give your name and occupation? 

Mr. Sykes. .John P. Sykes, general superintendent of the Ilaldwin Locomotive 
Works. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, will you imoceod, Mr. Sykes? 

Mr. Sykes. Air. .lohuson has corre(‘tly stated our ]H)sitioii in tlie matter — tliat 
we do not discriminate or care wliether o\ir men !)eIong to unions, any more so 
than we do care wlietlier lliey belong to tl)e Masonic order, or to the Methodist 
Clnircii, or to tlie I’reshytenan Church, or to the Catliolic or 15ai>tist Chnrcii. 
We don’t seek to pry into their alTairs in that r(‘S])ect. All that we ask of a 
man is that lie conform to ti<e rnl('s of tlie eslahlishnumt, that he produce 
according to the position in which he is placed and paid for to produce, and 
that he 1)0 a law-abiding workman of tlie P.aldwin Lo(;omotive AVorks. We do, 
however, obje(*t if a Presbyterian in onr employ sliould se(‘k to convert the 
wliole establishmc'Ut to the Presbyterian failii. We naturally would take an 
active interest in tiie proceedings of that individual. So, too, a man vviio is a 
member of a union and wlio endeavors to convert all of the workmen of our 
establishment to his particular way of flunking; we do object to his pernicious 
activity, winch may h(‘ againsi th(‘ rules of llie estalilislmient or tlie best inter- 
ests of tlie business winch we are seeking to ])(‘rpetuate or make successful. 
Th(‘ complaint which the gentleman. Air, ''I'oliin, referred to did take place, luit 
it was an ill-advisiMl action of a suliordinate oHicial, and it occurred iininedialely 
after ti^e labor troubles tliat we had in 1P11, when probalily some of our subor- 
dinate officials were ov(‘rzealous in tlie beginning; and when they did take 
e.Yception to the overzealoiis m fivily of a gnait many men wlio participateil in 
that movement and who they felt were not desirable as employees. We do re- 
serve the right to oursi'lves, Air. (Miainnan, to emjiloy those we seek to employ 
and to reject those we do not care to take into our emiiloy. 

Acting (’hainnan AVejnstock. Your position, tlum, as I understand it, Mr. 
Sykes, is that while as far ns Air. Tobin’s statement is concerned, while that 
circnmslanci' may have, occurred, it was two or tiin^e years ago, and wliilc it did 
happen, those conditions do not prevail to-da.v? 

Air. Sykes. As I understand, it hapixnied only at that jiarticnlar time. I have 
never heard of it hap])ening at any oilier jiarticnlar period, nor do we approve 
of any such action as tliat, and I yiersonally stopped tlu‘ whole affair, because, 
as I said, we should not discriminate against any man in tliat manner. 

Air. Tobtn. I would Idee, to ask Air. Sykevs if a liook, a due book, of the boiler 
makers — of a member of tlu‘ International Urotherhood of Itoiler Alakers and 
Iron Ship Builders’ Union was not found upon tlie lioor of the boiler shop 
within the last two years, and that 70 men In that one department did not lose 
their jolis and was liired over again the next day on account of that? I ask 
if that is not true? 

Mr. Sykes. Not to my personal knowledge. I never heard of such a thing 
in any particular case. I do know that after the strik(‘ troubles of 1911 a groat 
many workmen were so disgusted with tlieir organization that they belonged 
to tlmt they tiirew their books away and we <lid ])ick np a good many books 
of that character from the floor of tlie lioiler simp. But to my knowdedge no 
man w'as ever discharged in such a manner or in sucii a way or by such method 
as you have described. 

Air. Tobin. I have in my mind now the case of a man tliat served there as a 
blacksmith, a man who lost an eye, a man that was considered one of the most 
valuable men in the blacksmith shop. Tils name was AlcPldllips — James Ale- 
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Phillips. He was one of the committee that served along with the other com- 
mittcHis representing all the trades that waited upon Mr. Vauklane. That man 
has been discriminated agaln.st. Before he became a union man he was as 
good a man as ever worked on an anvil in the Baldwin shop and one of the 
men tliat the rest of the blacksmiths looked up to as a leader among them. 
Now, that man to-day is unable to get into the Baldwin fehop. And if it would 
1)0 neces^i'y 1 could bring several hundred men to this meeting who are dis- 
criminated against and can not work in the Baldwin shops because they were 
iini(m men. I can bring a man here who worked 40 years for the Baldwin 
people, who was a coidractor there, who held a resj)onsible position, and he 
was reduced in order to give some relative a position ; and he has been dls- 
ci’imin^ted against and he can not go back there again. This morning there 
was a*^^ntleman here who worked for 2o years in the boiler shop and he told 
me thitt he had been discharged a week ago by Mr. Morgan, and that he aske<l 
the reason, and he was told, “ None of y<air business; we are running this place; 
get out.” That is the treatnamt that the men have lH*en getting. The ])attern 
makers here will tell his commitieeor tell you of indi\idual discriminations that 
have been made in the pattern shop of the Baldwin plant. It may not be from 
the management — I have always c«mten<le<l, as an employee of the Baldwin, 
working there 12 years, that tln^ managenaait of Baldwin’s, if they were in 
closer touch with their men, that things would be more satisfactory there thati 
they are 

A(*ting Chairman Weinstoi k. May we just ask you, ^Mr. Tobin, to prc'sent 
your questions? 

Mr. Toujn. I hav(‘ no (pn^stions to ask unless my testimony has beiui disiaited. 
If any of it is disi)Uted, I wimld like to be heard from. 

Acting Chairman Wei n stock. Is there anything fuither that you care to 
offer? 

Mr. Sykes. 1 have said that we did not discriminate against a man on ac- 
count of his belonging to an organization as long as he behaved himself and 
conformed to the rules of the' establishment and acted in a manner becoming a 
citizen of the Commonwealth and an employee of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 

(%)mmlssloner Lennon. 1 am afraid I could not work for you, hec’ause I would 
want to make PresbytcM-ians of ever.\body up there. [Laughter.! 

Acting Chairman Weinsiock. Just one word, INIr. Johnson. Mr. Delano 
wishes to inquire. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ALBA JOHNSON— Recalled. 

Commissioner Delano. 1 want t<> ask you tlu* same question that 1 asked 
Mr. Barba. This commission has been la'aniig a go<Ml many ex iiarte state- 
ments from employers and from the ernploycMl on the issues; ami we wmiild 
like to hear from both sides any one wdio has suggestions that will reach the 
ditliculticNS that we are tiwing and have Ihhmi aiipointed by Congress to solve. 
If you have any suggestions that will aid the commission, that you care to 
make, w’e will be glad to hc'ur them; and I should think from your long ex- 
perience as an employer of labor you may be able to help us; and I, for one, 
wouhl be very much obliged if ymi would submit orally now', or at some future 
time in writing, to this commission, what tliose suggestions an^— wdiether you 
agree WTth IMr. Barba that not much can be accomplished by legislation, or as to 
what kind of ma<'hin(M\v, if anything can be created, is lU'eded in order to en- 
able the employer and the employee to get together without resorting to strikes 
and lockouts? 

Mr. JoTiNsoN. Well, T am hardly prepared, w'ithout careful reflection, to make 
recommendations wliicli w'ould be really helpful and constructive. I should 
want to give it very careful and mature thought, and therefore I would prefer 
not to be questioned upon that to-day. 

As a matter of fact, you, as a railroad man, know^ that legislation has been 
going on at a rate that has rather kept us out of breath in following it up and 
digesting it. And while, as I have said, I believe that much of this legislation 
has been wise and beneficial, at the same time there is a great deal of it, and It 
is very ditricult to keep abreast with all that is being proposed. Therefore I 
think that I should want to be very careful and give very careful thought to 
any recommendations I would make. 

Commissioner Delano. If you should have any recommendations to make 
later on, will you do so? 
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Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Tobin. May I ask a question? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Tobin. The question of apprenticeship was brought up yesterday In the 
ituUiwin plant, and he made a statement that it was not successful, and tliat you 
do away witli apprenticeship there on account of its being not successful. * 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tobin. I stated this morning the reasons I believed it was not successful. 
J told this commission this morning that in some cases it was succesful and it 
was very successful. Those cases was only where the boss’s son or tlu‘ (on- 
Iractor’s son was the apprentice^ but where the unfortunate fellow that was 
taken out of Gerard College, or brought fnuu some family that had not any 
inlluence in th(u*e to look after him, that he wms put upon a job that wita^mosb 
fu’ohtalile to the contractor, while the company paid this apprentice boy — 1 was 
aware of that — hut the contractor got the henetit of tiiis hoy’s work, and put 
him on jobs that paid him the largest returns and kept him on there; they put 
(he boy In a position, after learning his trade, to send liim out and put him on 
an ice wnigon or moving van. Did you know of that condition? 

Mr. .loiiNSON. 1 do not credit that? 

Mr. Tobin. You don’t credit that? 

iMr. Johnson. No. sir. 

Mr. Tobin. Would you believe it if I would bring victims; if I brought victims 
to toil would you believe it? 

Mr. .Johnson. Well, ns against that I should want to bring also a large mine 
her of foremen and assistant foremen, heails of departments who have been 
the products of the appri'ut ic(\ship systmn and who are not favonnl, 

I\rr. Tobin. That may be true, but I am only talking of the shop in wdilch I 
worked — the blacksmith sliop. 

Tlien, there is another question — the (piestion of merit and promotion. I be- 
li(‘ve that you testified here yesterday that the po.sitions of contractors and fore- 
men was invariably given to men of merit; that thidr ability was taken into 
consideration, their organizing ability and their ability to handle men and get- 
ting results, and all that. I havi' in my mind now, or this morning I testified 
here that in one instance, or in some instances, in the Baldwin plant a baker had 
been taken in because he was the relative of some bo.ss and has been put in as 
contractor over men, without any exiierience along that line at all. 

I ti/titied here this morning that a butcher was brought in there, and he was 
made a foreman over the num in the imu'hine shop. 

I te.siitled here this morning where lioys 21 years old 

iVcting Chairman Weinstoi k (interrupting). I must again call your attention 
to the fact that you must confine yourself to juitting questions, 

Mr. Tobin. 1 want to ask him wdiether he kiuwv this to exist V 

Acting Chairman Wein.stck’K, Do yon car<‘ to answ'or tliat (iU(‘stion, Mr. 
•Tohnsou ? 

IMr. Johnson. M'e have no bakers as foreiiam, and I roafiirm my iirevioiis tes- 
timony, Mr, Chairman. 

Act ing Chairman M’ein.stock. That is all, thank you. 

Will Mr. Barba take the stand, please? 

TESTIMONT OF MR. WILLIAM P. BARBA— Recalled. 

Acting Chairman WEiNs'rocK. Did I correctly und(*rstand you this morning, 
!Mr. Barba, on the matter of the value of legislation in roacldng the underlying 
causes of unrest? 

Mr. Barba. Will you please give me, in addition to your question, just what 
understanding my answmr gave you? 

Acting (Jiairman Weinstock. Well, the impression, Mr. Barba, that your 
answer created on my mind wnts that, in your opinion, we could not look along 
legislative lines for minimizing industrial unrest ; that the problem could not be 
reached by legislation, 

Mr. Barba. That would involve, sir, the inclusion in my statement, of every 
contributing feature; whereas my statement wuis, In my owm mind, confined to 
fundamentals and basic principles, 

I have been led to make note here wdtb reference to workmen’s compensation 
by a remark of Mr. Johnson’s that workmen’s compensation acts as designed are 
intended, and unquestionably will, allay one prime cause of Irritation, I wish 
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most heartily to indorse that statement and that position and to support that 
Indorsement with just a word with furtlier reference to the paragraph on Indus- 
trial accidents, treatment of workmen’s compensation in Pennsylvania. 

The g<)v(‘rnor three years ago appointed a very able commission, most able, 
one in whom every employee and every employer and every manufacturer should 
have every contidence. They lield heariiigj- throughout the State and in Phila- 
delphia. We were attracted to the matter because for many years it had been 
one of our live topics in our methods of treating our employees as individuals, 
caring fi)r tlieir welfare, even down to their families. 

We approach^'d the commission for a draft of their best thought as it tlien 
stood 'rids draft \\as afterwtirds enacted or embodied into an act presented 
to the. legislature, where it fell. Pefore the commission we appeare<l and 
KuppbVKMl the principh‘S on which their act was drawn. We wiote to them 
supporting (hem in every way and taking the broad ground that a workman 
was entitled to cornpcaisation for ev('ry injury in fact without raising the 
question of his cont rilmtory negligi'uce or failure of apparatus, carelessness 
on his own part, or any other mollifying circumstance. And on that broad 
ground we supported the act. 

We InvitiMl (he commission to pay attention, how^ever, to a few dangerous 
pitfalls, winch they endeavmvd to correct. The whole thing fell, however, in 
the le<’'islatnre and now’ promises to come up in a form w’hich 1 personally 
believe to be one not best calculated to allay industrial unn^st in that it is 
proposed to <'oinl)ino ied.istries within the State Into Kroyps to make it eom- 
pulsorv, if von will; flint nil of Uicsc m'onps sliall carry the whole burden of 
iii.nirance of all accideids fnlliiii wilhiii the indnstric.s comindsed in the group. 
That is the leveling inlliienee, w'hieh Is the ndseldef in this proposition, bwaiist^ 
It heeoines evm’v one’s business, not the individual’s business, so to protect and 
safeguard Ids inac’ldnm'y, bis rdant, and his men, as to minimize for his owm 
beiieht the amount that ho will have to pay In workmen’s compenMation. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You mcain you are opposwl to the group Idea/ 

IMr Barua. 1 am opposi'd to tlie group idea, because if class A spends hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars with equipping its plant with every cmicelvablo 
device and plant B does not, plant A spends its money and then shares the 
cost of insuring the accident in plant B, wddch is mischievous again, too, in 

^^^Acttng 'rdudrman^ Well, what phases of industrial unrest do you 

think legislation w’ould not heli) — be of no avail? 

]Mr B \.Hi{ 't. You have turned the question the other way, of course. The 
vital' principal which will operate toward allaying the unrest, industrial or 
social, is a c‘lear understanding of tlie mutual problem which should occupy 
the best attention of every class covered by the problem. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. You think that much of our industrial troubles, 
then, are due to misunderstandings and one side not knowing the other side 

Bakiia. Not so much to misunderstamllng ns to hick of umterstnmling 

Acting Chnlrmnn Wkinstock. What Is the liettor way to bring about that 
iinderstnnding Ixdween employer and w’orker on a large scale? 

Mr Barua Cease recrimination, study the common problem, let the manage- 
ment ‘kiuwv t'be man bettiM-, let the man know tlie management better. P rovide 
means wlieriOiy that can he effecte<l. It is being done even in large establlsh- 

^^^Tcnn^^Cbairimm Weinstock. Well, now’, under what conditions, Mr. Barba, 
from voiir experien(*e, do the emidoyers and the workers come to know each 
other better and to undiM-stand each other better? I am speaking 
outerTirisos not whore there Is just a humlful of employees that operate directly 
under the emplotV;^, but in a larger plant like yours or the Baldwin locomotive 
Works’ Have they hotter opportunity for coming to a real underslanding 
under a s.vstem of individual liargalning. or under a system of collective bar- 

Under a system of Individual barpiining, question, 

because in collective bargaining the few speak for the many , m the individual 
bar^minrern’K individual speaks for himself; he has absolutely free access 
to every manager from the owner of the plant down. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Well, you employ under normal conditions 

about 5,000 men, do yon not? 

Mr. Barba. Yes, sir. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. How is It possible for you, for example, to 
meet every one of those 5,000 men and discuss problems or grievances with 
them and learn their point of view and their state of mind, so that you are in 
a better position to meet them? If you did that, would you have time to do 
anything else? 

Mr, Barha. Do you want me to give you a concrete case? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I will be very glad to have it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barba. I shall be required again to go back to the matter of accident 
prevention. Eight years ago we began on accident prevention by paying close 
attention to bettering the equipment everywhere. We appointed TO working- 
men to spend a day a week at the company’s expense in cninassing the works 
and reporting things which, in their judgment, could be bettered. Not to put 
a brake on their energy, we never disputed a recommendation. In the eight 
years that have passed the result is that we have spent a very great deal of 
money. 

The committees now find themselves unable to make any suggestions of mate- 
rial betterment. They make recommendations that are so far-fetched, because' 
the ground has he'cn so thoroughly covered, that their usefulness lias been 
fultilled; it has dissipated. 

During tlie wliole of that perioil we find by careful analysis of the m'tnal 
injuries about an average of 73 per cent wenv chargeable to llie careless disre- 
gard of appliances provided; that 23 per cent were due to hazards of occupa- 
tions; that about 5 jx-r cent were due to failure of the company to proiierly 
protect the equiiiment — uncovered gears, or something like that. But that 73 
per cent was the unconquerable tigiire. It persisted. 

We tlien turned onr attention to the m(‘n tlu'mselves. We reorganized the 
whole matter of safety promotion and accident prevention by dividing the 
works into 18 districts, eacli in charge of three men, workingmen appointed 
each 00 days. We then drew a line representing the experience in each of 
those divisions, and each GO days we paid a prize of $10 in gold to each of 
those three' workingimsi in tlie division that heats his own record. In otlier 
words, each 60 days we stand to pay prizes of $540 for a total diminution of 
accidents in all 18 divisions. 

In the period just closing wo probably pay for 10 of the 18 divisions having 
beaten their own records. The' rc'sult has bc'en (hat in the yc'ar it has been 
in operation the number of accidc'uts lias been rcxlnceel to 50 per cent. 

Now, as to the macldnery wlicrc'hy we get togclhc'r. Eacli GO days we hire 
the most suitable hall in the vicinity, and we fill it with our men — all tlu'se 
committees, tlie leading fori'inen, the leading workmen, and as many more as 
M’e can got to fill the Imll ; probably 300 men — and we have a little talk on the 
subject of experience' in the last GO days, Tlie men are called up and presented 
with their prizes. The whole matter is thrown open. What do you do to 
get your prize, and wiiat do you do? And there was the freest discussion in 
this room amongst these men. I have pc'rsonally attended every one of these 
meetings. All of the superintendents attend lliem, and wt'' generally manage 
to throw' into the meetings some topic’ not lu'cc'ssnrily germane to acc'ident 
prevention, hut wiiicli will excite the attention of the men toward the efforts 
we are making to approacli this fc'C'ling of c’ooyieration in every respc'ct. Idie 
w'ay the men respond is sutlicient w’arrant for its success up to date, and it is 
to go on. We can’t afford to let it go; it must continue in that line. That la 
why I tell you in concrete form that this thing that I propose is possible to 
obtain. 

Acting Chairman Weinstocu^. As an operator on a large scale, ]Mr. Barba, 
w'ho do you see to bo tlie disadvantages to the employer of collective bargaining? 

Mr. Barba. That he yiedds the control of his business to pc'ople possibly not 
in his employ, and, even so, to a small group of men vvlm are then placed In 
a position to control features of Ids business that must remain in bis grasp If 
he is going to succeed and get more work for more men. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstoc'k. What are the disadvantages that you see, 
from your experience, to the workc'r himself In collective bargaining? 

Mr.* Barba. None, except the general leveling intiuence of the imposition of 
a minimum rate, wdiicli unquestionably at onc'e becomes a maximum for most 
of the men. I have had really very little practical experience in the operation 
of collective bargaining. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are the hours .shorter, wmges higher, working 
conditions any better to-day than they were, say, 10 or 20 years ago? 

Mr. Barba. Very much so, to all three of your questions. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. What credit, If any, is organized labor entitled 
to for having aided in those things? 

Mr. Barra. A very great deal of credit, sir, where conditions have been bad, 
and the bad conditions have been persisted in in spite of all ordinary coopera- 
tive pressure. There I would unquestionably support the efforts of organized 
labor to l)e1ter wliat the individual can not succeed in bettering. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then you believe that organized labor is n 
protection to the worker when It comes to dealing with the unfair employer? 

Mr. Barba. Unquestionably. 

Acting (^hairman Weinstock. That he needs that restraining influence? 

Mr. Barba. He needs that, but what is needed more than that, sir, is the 
education of the unfair emifloyer to his responsibilities to himself. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, is this or is this not true? You pointed 
out this morning, I think very effectively, that even under existing circum- 
stances it is extremely diflicult for the American manufacturer in the markets 
of the world to successfully compete with Kuroi)eaii manufacturers, by virtue 
of the European manufacturer having longer hours, possibly, and a lower wage 
scale; is that coi-rectV 

Mr. Barba. That is correct. 

Acting (diairman Weinstock. And you further pointed out that if, for example, 
it were possible to estahlish a common eight-hour day, that would be a further 
handicap to the American manufacturers so far as the world markets are 
concerned ? 

Mr. Barba. I should not have created that impression. A further handicap — 
it would simply accentuate the handicap for the conceims who are compelled 
to work eight *hours, as wt are to-day, partly. We individually are feeling 
that handicap through the use of eight hours in advance of our competitoi's 
even in this country. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, now% compared with the American em- 
ployer, the European employer is the unfair employer, isn’t he? 

Mr. Barba. Urupiestionably. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And he sets the pace, and if you can not meet 
his iirlce you drop out? 

]\Ir. Barba. We do. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Very wt‘11. N<»w% does not the unfair American 

employer in like — along the same line of reasoning, set the pace for the fair 
American employer? 

IMr. Barba. lie does set the pace, and you will remember that qualifying 
statement, that the employer should not allow his labor to be cheapened, and 
that the fair employer would welcome, even in the face of the continued dis- 
advantage, wdth reference to foreign trade, he would w^elcome the imposition 
of — I won’t say imposition, it is not the right w'ord, hut the use, the com^^ 
pulsoi-y use of the eight-hour day in all competing trades throughout the 
United States. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, I gatlier, then, this, that so long as there 
are unfair employers, and I presume there ahvays will be, labor is Justified 
in organizing to protect itself against such unfair employers; Is that correct? 

IMr. Barba. Quito so. Should not labor, on the other hand, subject itself 
to precisely the same control and degree and kind of control that it exacts 
from its employers? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That WTiuld seem proper. 

IMr. Barba. In Sweden the labor 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (interrupting). What control w'ouhl yon estab- 
lish? 

IMr. B.\rba. Incorporate the .societies, and make them financially responsible, 
as they are in Swvden, for instance, and in Denmark. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. Well, the answ^er to that — it is not my 
answer, I am simply quoting the answ'er of very thoughtful and very intelli- 
gent labor leaders with wdiom I have discussed that very point, and their 
answer is, that if they should incorporate, it would afford the unfair employer 
an opportunity to harass them out of existence. The point has been made be- 
fore this commission that labor ought to be made responsible. ^ 

It has also been pointed out to this commission that labor, intelligent labor, 
does feel Its, if not financial, at least, moral, responsibility, and cases have 
iieen cited, including, fi>r example, the typographical union and the railway 
organizations, who regard their agreements as sacred, and observe them 
sucretlly. * ^ 
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Now, if that large ttocly of men can be trusted to hold themselves morally 
liable for their agreements, wliy can we not hope that in time all organized 
labor, as it gains more experience and more e^lucation, will likewise hold 
itself morally responsible? 

Mr. Barba. Do anything you can by education, by influence, or by legisla- 
tion, to hasten that day, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, you testitie<l also this morning, Mr. 
Barba, that your sliop is what is called an open shop? 

Mr. Barba. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cbairman Weinstock. That is, you don’t — you ar(‘ indifferent as to 
whether a man is a union man or a nonunion man? 

]Mr. Barba. Quite. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You simply employ him on his merit and you 
retain him on his merit? 

Mr. Barba. Quite. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Supposing the men in your shop should organize 
and should ask you to deal with them collectively, what would be likely to "be 
your attitude? 

Mr. Barba. Y^ou are asking now for a public expression of what would at that 
time be simply a business policy. 

Acting Chairman Wicinstoik. I see; yon would have to take all the cir- 
cumstances into consideration and determine whether it would be wise or unwise 
to recognize them? 

jMr. liAUBA. You would, exactly. 

Acting Chairman MhoiNSToi K. But if you fi'lt it was wise to recognize them, 
you would not hesitate to do so and to ileal with them? 

Mr. Barba. That is, iiroviding they were in the liapjiy state into which you 
hoT)C to project them, which I don’t agree with you th(‘y are now occupying. 

Acting (diairman Weinstock. Well, I think that is quite right, Mr. Barba, 
that the most ardent admirers and advocates of organized labor will tell you 
and tell me tluit they have made their full share of mistako.s. 

Mr. Barba. You mean by that that they will make no further mistakes? 

Acting (duiirman Weinstoc k. Well, they will quit making mistakes when you 
and I, a.s employers, will quit making mistake's, 

Mr. Barba. Yes, yes. 

Commissioner ImNNON. There is just one question T would like to ask. 

' ^Ir Barba, you spoke of the handicap that exists covering the foreign trade 
under the peculiar circumstance's of your plan. Can you tell us as to the 
elitTereiice in per capita produe-tion of labor in your industry In Germany and 
the United States, for instance? 

Mr. Barba. In what form should the answer lee, sir, in rate of wages? 
^•Uloramissioner Lennon. No; in the product per individual. 

Mr. Barba. No; I can not possibly do that. We have no access to, for in- 
stance, the Gerinan tlgure's. The sole criterion tliat 1 can have for the state- 
ment that I made this morning is that in tiie markets of the world we meet 
terices which, collecting all the labor, from the ore in (lie beds to tlie finished 
article which we meet in compedition, being perhaps fid per cent labor, 05 per 
ce'nt labor, possibly, in ste'ed products, be'cause ore in tlie bed has little viilue, 
we can not mee't those e-onditlons in the world market to-elay. We do not get 
the business for our ove'rtlow capacity in tlie Itnited States. 

. Cobimissioner Lennon. You do not know tlie ditfercnce per individual em- 
ployee of the Kriipp, for instanci*, in conqiarisrai with yours? 

Mr. Barba. No; all T know of that is tliat the report of the average wages 
paid a year ago by the Knipp (Ui., which, of course, you have, ami the average 
wages paid here, which, of course, we have. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. .Tust one more question. Not a great while ago 
I had an opportunity of hearing Secretary of Commerce Redfleld address the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commei-ce, wlio, among otlier things, made this 
statement, that despite the fact that the American wage rate l.s the highest 
\yage rate in the world, the cost per unit is the lowest in tlie world in many 
indi^trles, due to the higher efficiency of the American worker, and to the more 
advanced machinery used in the American enterprises. Is that in harmony 
with your observation and experience? 

Mr. Barba. I am informed, sir, that In the steel Industry, which naturally 
takes my attention first, and referring in that more particularly to the class of 
(Steel products which comprise the great bulk of the tonnage, rails, and struc- 
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"rural shapes, the German, Belgium, and French mills are practically on a par 
with the latest American mills. 

Acting (ihairtnan Wetnstock. In machinery? 

Mr. Barha. Ill machinery. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You have no advantage over them, then, in 
that respect? 

i\rr. P.A 11 RA. In modern machinery, no; but we do have an advantage due to 
tlie fact that the American mills introduced that machinery at an earlier date, 
and they followed. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How about the etficiency of their workers as 
compared with the American workers? 

Mr. Barha. Ot that we can only judge by taking the men who come into this 
country as immigrants and employ with us, as, of course, so many do. 

In tine work, n>echaidcs, tluTc are no better mechanics than some of the 
foreign peoiiles, espe<‘ially the North lOuropean iieoples. The English, perhaps, 
do not lejid, hut tliey are fairly well up. lUit if we were to choose of the for- 
eign-born peoi)les whom we would like U> em])loy w(‘ would, of course, take the 
English-speaking people; second, the North European peoples, and last of all, 
the south EuroiH'un jieoph's, and I think that the grading of efficiency goes 
(‘xactly in that proportion. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, has it been your observation that when 
the common workman comes to America and enters an American plant that hi.s 
pace increases over what it was in the beginning? 

IMr. liAUHA. Very inucb. y<‘ry nuicb increases over what it was in the be- 
giiiiiiiig. The moment he begins to find tliat be can make more money, bo 
makes it. 

Acting Cliairman Wkinsiock. So that if any Belgian or Frenchman 

Mr. Barba. Worse, the Italian. 

Acting (diairman Weinstock. The Italian becomes a more oflicient man than 
he wtis in his native country? 

Mr. Barba. Simply he(‘anse he works liarder. They do not put forth much 
effort under their own <*onditions. lhid(»r conditions of encouragement they do, 
iiecause the reward is there for them to take. Tlie moimmt t]ie> recognizi^ that 
the.\ go after it. 

Acting Clpiirman Weinstock. On tlie whole, w'ould you agree or dlsagn'o with 
Secretary Ilodheld’s statement that the cost per unit of Amerii'iin production, 
by virtue of Idglier efficiency, Is lower than the cost per unit in Europe? 

* Mr. Babra. I would like to think so, but I can not spisik with full knowledge, 
not having the iigui'es tliat the Secretary undoubtedly has collecteil ; but, simply 
siKsiking from impression and from olism'vat ion of the progri'ss by the men 
wliom you have instanceil, I am inclined to believe tliat that is so. 

Acting f-hairman Weinstock. Tliat is all, Mr. Barha ; Ihanl^ you. 

rommissioiior O’Conneil. Mr. Barbu, have you a copy which you can fur- 
nish to the commission of your report to tlu‘ State of the accidents of the year 
1013, as Mr. .lohnson naudioned this nioniing? 

Mr. Barba. I have not that report, but I can lay it before the commission, 
and will be glad to. 

Coninilssioner Lennon. Just send it to the commission. You need not bother 
about bringing it liere. 

Mr, Barba. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BARn\. I imide onb statement — or T would like to make a statement since 
Mr. .lobrison’s testimony reminded me of it. I was asked, Do wo correspond In 
reference to workmen before employing them. I replied that we do not. We 
do to the extent that be testified this morning. They answer questions that are 
put to them. We go one step further, and I will say that clerks, whose integrity 
must be looked into, and in which we must be assured, we go through their 
references absolutely all the way down. But I understood your question and 
answereil it negatiWly, to moan the ordinary wageworker, and my answer 
should stnnd for that question. 

Commissioner Lennon. It was asked you in the sense of the maintenance of 
a blacklist to put it in the simple way that everybody understands. That is 
what we wanted to ffnd out. 

Mr. Barba. I assure you we have no blacklist, but we should reserve the right 
to ostabllsli the integrity of certain classes of employees. 

Commissioner O’Connell. One final que.stloi). Vou say yon believe In your 
plant, and so would follow out generally that the individual can get redress, be 
treated fairly as an individual as well, If not better, than if he were dealt with 
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collectively. Do you believe an individual employed by a concern havinj? its 
plants scattered all over the United States, employing? half a million peope, say, 
or a Quarter of a nnlion people, I think it Is, the United States Steel Corporation 
employs^ — do you think an Individual as an individual has as fair a chance with 
such a jjreat corporation as that to get the adjustment of his grievances or that 
he has a fair opportunity as an individual against a great comWnation of that 
character? 

Mr. Barha. Unquestionably, for the reason that the question of n'sponslbility 
for reaching a decision that affeets the control or conduet, miseonduct, etlieiency 
or inelliciency is placed in the manager of the plant where the man Is stationed 
and perforn\s his work. I don’t know anything about the scattering of the 
industry, because all our plants are within one plot, one fence if you will, but 
in that plant we are a smalbw scale, d<» precisely what you state the T'nited 
Stales Steel Corporation does throughout the country. W'e liave jO departments. 

Commissioner O’Connei.t.. I cited it because it was large. 

Mr. Baruv. Each superintendent of those 10 departments has within resison 
the final right to discipline the men who are employed undtu* liim, and who he 
knows, meets fa<*e to face, and cjm name every one of tlnun ; and h.e is the l)est 
judge as to the litness of the discipline which he Is calh'd upon to impose. If 
then that workman is not satisfied he can come to the general superintendent or 
to the geiHuud manager. 

Commissioner O’Cowktx. But if ho would l>ave to go to the president he would 
have to go to Euroi)e p(U'hai>s? 

Mr. B\rra. He woidd after next 5^atur<lny ; yes. 

A(‘ting Chairman \VKrxsTO('ic. Thank you very much, IMr. Barl)a. 

Mr. Busier. I will call I\Ir. Edward Keenan. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD KEENAN. 

Mr. BrsiEK, TMease state your full name. 

IMr. Keenan. Edward Keenan. 

Mr. BrsiKR. You an" business agent for the International Association of 
Mncliinists hei’e, I believe? 

Mr. Keen\n. Yes. sir. 

Ml'. Busier. Yon may be seated, INTr. Ki'cnan. 

Mr. Keenan. Thank you. 

IMr. I* \siEK, How long hav«* you been familiar with the Philadelphia condi- 
tions as a machinist, IMr. Keenan? 

IMr. Keenan. Tw('nty to 25 years. 

Mr. Busier. How long have you Iksmi in the industry? 

Mr. Keenan. About 20 to 25 years. 

Mr. Busier. How long have you been business agent? 

IMr. Keenan. About seven, 

Mr. Busier. Do you have a wide acqiiaintancesliip amon^?,st machinists here 
in Pliiladelphia? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Bttsikk. IMr. Keenan, ive want to know from you how tlie wages of 
nuiehlnists compare here witli the wages paid in other large Industrial cities 
along the Atlantic seaboard here? 

IMr. Keenan. Well, according to statistics gathered by our organization, tbe 
machinists of I’hiladelpbia are tbe lowest paid of any large city in tbe United 
i'^tates. In fact, the rate of wuiges in many cases is low’er than third-class cities. 

Mr. Busier. What is tbe prevailing rate of wages liere? 

Mr. Keenan. Well, it averages, I believe, generally .speaking, about 30 to 
33 cents per hour, 

Mr. BrsiER. What is tbe rate of wages in Baltimore; do you know? 

Mr. Keenan. Baltimore now is practically 37i cents per hour. 

Mr. Busier. And Washington? 

Mr. Keenan. Oh, Washington; it runs up as high — it averages from 45 to 
50 cents an hour. 

Mr. Busier. And Altoona? 

Mr. Keenan. Altoona is about in the same category as Philadelphia. Al- 
toona, according to our knowledge of the town, is the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Mr. Busier. And how about New York? 

Mr. Keenan. The New York rate is in excess of that in Philadelphia 4 to 5 
cents. 

Mr. Busier. About how many machinists are there in Philadelphia? 

38819"— S. Doc. 415, G4-1— vol 3 53 
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Mr. Keenan. Well, I never found anybody that could determine exactly 
how many machinists there were. 

Mr. IUtsiek. What Is your judj?ment? 

]Mr. Keenan. Our judgment is there is about 8,000 men qualified to do an 
important part of the machinist’s trade, but there is about 20,000 machinists 
who call themselves machinists. 

Mr. Busier. Draw ma(*hinist’s wages at the Philadelphia rate? 

Mr. Keenan. No, sir. It appears to me everybody who runs a pipe-cutting 
machine in Philadelphia is classified as a machinist. 

Mr. Busier. Is he i)aid at the Philadelphia machinist rate? 

Mr* Keenan. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. How many members, if you care to answer, has your union? 

IMr. Keenan. 1 do not care to answer that question for reasons which I will 
explain later on. 

Mr. Buster. Has your union any contracts with any of the larger concerns 
here in town? 

Mr. Kf.enxn. Not very large concerns; no, sir. We have contracts. 

Mr. Busier. What is the union rate where you have contracts? 

Mr. Keenan, Well, the minimum with contracts is 35 cents per hour for 
one, hut the average is from 37^ to 50 — a contract shop. They are with smaller 
concerns. 

Mr. Busier. Higher-classed service? 

Mr. Keenan. They require all-around mechanics. 

Mr. Busier. '^Po what do you attribute your inability to got contracts with 
the larger concerns? 

Mr. Keenan. Well, lack of organization. 

Mr. BrsiER, What ar(‘ the ditlicultii's in the way of organization? 

Mr, Keenan. Well, they are many. The first is discrimination by employers. 
Discrimination is a general fiMiture of the nuu'hinist’s industry in the city of 
Philadeljihia. Firms w’ho practice it, or have practiced it to an extent that 
W'O noticed it, or that it lK‘came prominent, were tlie (’rainy) Shipbuilding 
Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, and the Midvale Steel Co. Now% I will tell 
you how^ we detect the discrimination on the i)art of the Cramp Co., if you 
desire. 

Mr. Busier. We waint to know^ in general wdiether or not there is a black- 
list. .lust mak(‘ a general statement as to discrimination generally, and 
W'hether there is a blacklist. 

Mr. Keenan. T believe there are circumstances in connection with the Cramp 
case that would show' you clearly that it w'us discrimination. 

INIr. Busier. Make your statmnent in your own way. 

]\Ir. Keen\n. We had several strikes at the Cramp Ship Co., and one of 
them was about 1901. After that strike took place machinist members of our 
organization wlio a]»plied at th(‘ employment oflice in the (Jramp Co. for a posi- 
tion were informed liy the man who emydoyed them, “ Perhaps w e do. What 
is your name?” I\Tost invarialily, if the man gave his name and he wais in- 
ten^sted in the 1901 strikA the return answer came that nobody was needed. 
We have proven that by sending immediately after that man another man into 
the otlice who was not connected with that strike and he was hired. Wo have 
had men in our organization wiio w'orked for the Cramp Co, three times, every 
time umler an assumoHl name, and that discrimination wms apparently to a 
great extent eliminated after we complained to the authorities in Washington 
and proposed that the Cramp Co. he not given any more contracts as long as 
they continued that discrimination. 

Now, discrimination in the Mill vale Steel Works. About 1911, at the time 
the sympathetic strike occurred here, there w’as quite a number of men in the 
Midvale Sttnd Works wiio were in sympathy with that movement, and one or 
two of them w’ere called into the office by the officials and requested not to 
participate in that strike, and they did not participate in it, but that a little 
over 100 of them joimNl the machinists’ union, a local situated in a section of 
Philadelphia, and that local proceeded peacefully for a lime, and a representa- 
tive of the INliilvale was elected president, one treasurer, and another secretary. 
Immediately follow ing that men were discliarged, one, two, and three at a time 
every week until every man belonging to that local who was employed by the 
Midvale Steel Works at the time they joined was out of the employment of 
that company. And then we triotl and expelled one of the officials of the lodge 
on the charge of carrying information into the shop. That was the first dis- 
crimination there. 
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The discrimination in the Baldwin Works has been stateil by Mr. Tobin on 
other parts, and is practically the same on the part of the machinists. The 
machinists were told that they had to get out of the union to get employment 
there. 

In addition to this question of discrimination, the machinist trade of Phila- 
delphia is alive with detectives and representatives of manufacturers. We have 
n novel and a very valuable system of detecting those people, which is so valu- 
al)le that we do not care to make it public; but I will cite you an instance to 
what extent those firms went, the representatives of those firms went to in this 
detective business. 

About 1907 or 1908 a representative of our organization in Washington re- 
ceived a communication from Camden, stating that a numi>er of men einidoyed 
in the Pennsylvania Railroad shops desired to form a local of the International 
Association of Machinists. They gave an address on Lime Street in Camden, 
which our representative visited, and the woman in the house informed him 
that those people had secured a room tliere but they were very seldom in it. 
lb ever, negotiations were carried on ami money was forthcoming, and 
sufficient signatures to get the charter were presented, and some of the people 
wiio were interested came to the office of our organization and interviewed our 
j'(‘presentatlve, and everything proceeded lovely until llie night of the first 
uH'iding of the local. Rut their efforts to gi^t people to become members or 
sign for a charter of this organization, tins representative, who, by the way, 
traveled under the name of Gray, had interviewed a man named Le Turno 
and asked him to become a member of the organization. Le Turno on in- 
vestigation dis('ov(*r('d that, witli the exceidion of perhaps himself, the other 
signers for the charter wc're not macliinists at all. Le Turno’s brother con- 
ducted a detective agency in Camden, and through his Interest in the work an 
investigation was conducted. The night the meeting was held Lo Turno held 
the mc'eting. the d(d(‘etive ami hi.s brother also. 

About the time the meidiug was called to order I.e Turno got up and ex- 
posed the plot, or the plan concocted by this man (iray and several of his 
associates. Gray in the meantime had .s(‘i*n f^e Turno and the other people in 
the room and immediab'ly got the rlmrt(‘r, whicli liad not Ixhui framed, and the 
books and left the room. We bad a warrant sworn out for Gray and placed 
under bail to b(' tried. At Camden, N. ,T., the trial was called ; our international 
secrcl'U’y was ]>rought from Washington with his hooks to produce the evidence, 
and v wen^ informed by tlu' court that Gray could not be found and that they 
were going to give hW bondsmen an opportiinlty to i^roducc him; but up to the 
])resent time \\e have received no furtlier notice that tills trial would ever be 
held. 

On investigation we discovered that Mr. Gray was an employee of the Cramp 
Sbipbuilding Co,, and I believe ISTr. Cramp admitted to the representative of 
our organization that this man was in their employ as an inspector. However, 
the charter and tlu^ books disappeared with Mr. Gray, and a number of the 
people who ho had secured told us afterwards that they placed their signatures 
on this application for a charter for a small piece of cliange. 

This shows the methods tliat liave hevm employed within the machinists' 
organization. We know to-day that there I'xists in the imufiiinists’ organiza- 
tion numerous representatives of manufacturers. We liave detectinl them, 
followed them from one city to another, and one firm in this city, who is very 
active in employing men, has detectives, is the Railroad Auditing ik Tnspectiou 
Co., which has offices or used to have them in Brown Bros.’ building In 
Philadelphia. 

We have bad members of our organization sign tlielr contracts. We have bad 
copies of their contracts. We have members of our organization sign their con- 
tracts and were shipped out of Philadelpiila, and when they did not fulfill the 
obligations demanded olY of tbom by tliat detective agency, they were told to 
get home the best way tliey could ; their .services were no longer required. 

There Is other firms employing detectives, nolably one of them is the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. About a year ago, or a little more, the Industrial — a meet- 
ing was held in the State of Pennsylvania, or a conference or committee ap- 
liointed by the governor of Pennsylvania to gather statistics as to the best plan 
or the best law to be adopted as a compensation law to be presented to the 
legislature. There was a representative of the boiler makers’ union, Mr. Scott, 
M'ho appeared before that commission a day following Mr. Vauclain, and in hia 
testimony he contradicted most emphatically every statement tliat Mr. Vauclain 
made about the generosity of the Baldwin Co. in dealing with its employees. 
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Mr. Scott, in addition, committe^l the orline of giving an Interview to a reporter 
of an evening paper, and this report was pnhllshed in the paper. Tiie next morn- 
ing when Mr. Scott arrived at the Parkway Building three men were on the 
opposite side of the street, one of whom he recognized as a detective, who had 
followed Mr. Scott during the Baldwin strike, and for two weeks those three men 
followed Scott all around Philadelphia during the day. As he came into our 
ollice in the Parkway Building they remained outside; they escorted him home 
at night ; they were at his house at in the morning, and escorted him around 
the city all day, and it is'quired five or six appeals on his part to the city ofhcials 
to have those detectives removed and stop them from following him to every part 
of the city. Those \vore the same men practically that followed Scott during the 
Baldwin strike. 

Mr. Bitsiek. I.et me ask this question: Has your union any known memhers 
in the Baldwin or Midvale plants? 

Mr. Kken\n. M’e have meml)(‘rs in those plants. I don’t know whether the 
firm knows it or not, h\it we do, and that is all we think is necessary. 

Mr. Busier. Are your men secretive about the fact that they an* imanhers 
of the union? 

i\ir. KeExVAX. AVell, I don’t know that they are so secretive, but tlu'.v don't 
parade it to any extent. 

INIr. Busier. Is it a fact, as has been intimated by the witnesses, that the only 
unien men that are discliarged are thoso diseharged be<'aus(‘ oi' unionism in those 
plants for actively propagating the piinciples of tlieir union in the shop? 

INIr. Kp:enan. No, sir. 

Mr. Bt'siek. You insist then that there is a wholsesale and gciRU’al dis(Timii\a- 
tion against any man th.at belongs to a union, wladher he is active or otlu'rwise? 

Mr. Keein \N. Yes. 1 know for this reason: \Ve have kno^\ ledge to-day that 
half a dozen detectives 

IMr. Busier { lutcrrnpting). I want a yes or no answer. 

xMr. Keenan. Not in our orgauization carrying information to those firms. 

Mr. Busier, You lieard IMr. Barba testify here? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Does the union feel that the IMidvah* Steel peo]>le are not sincere 
in an honest effort to get closer to their men and increase their wages and help 
tluun along and lietter their conditions? Yes or no. 

Mr. Keenan. Well, yon mean the Midvale alone. 

Mr. Busier. T.et ns confine ourselves to the Midvale. 

Mr. Keenan. We <lo not feel that the Midvale, or any other concern in Pliila- 
delphia, is sincere in their supposed profession of good folding toward tlie men 
who work in tlieir plant; and our i‘easons for that is that our experience in 
institutions w’licre lliose systems — I believe (‘very system ever designed for the 
purpose of getting more work out of a man at less cost has been experimented 
with in Philadelphia. And one of the great ditfleulties we find with all these 
establishments that has these systems is that the operation of setting prices 
almost exclusively rests with the bosses who hire. Wliere can you show 

Mr. Busier. We are getting away from the question. Is there any sentiment 
among tlie union here that the Midvale people arc not sincere? 

IMr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. In an effort to better the conditions of the men w’orking for them? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. There is a lack of confidence in the IMidvale Steel 
Works effort. 

IMr. Busier. And you think that the discharges of the men in the union ranks 
are suffered solely because of their union aflillations? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. I believe that is all. 

Acting Chairman Wicinstock. Mr. Delano, have you any questions? 

Commissioner Lennon. No; I think not. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Mr. Keenan, what is the general impression as to 
these beneficial associations that are carrieil on in these large establishments 
here? Yon, as the representative of the machinists’ union here, ought to be 
pretty well In touch with that. 

Mr. Keenan. Almost invariably those associations are carried on at the 
direction of the firm, and the people who administer it are generally selected at 
the direction or under the supervision of the management of the company. 

Commissioner O’Connell. For instance, these savings institutions that are 
carried on, the one carried on by the Baldwin Co. Do you know anything 
of that?** 
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Mr. Keenan. I know what I heard of it, by the majority of the men, tho 
majority of the men enter into that proposition. Some of them who hold 
their positions there becjiiise they have been led to believe that it is an aid or 
enables them to retain their position by being a part of that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the general impression, as you get it, as 
to the numlu'r of accidents occurring particularly in Baldwin’s? You read this 
statement of the open letter last night in the evening pap(‘r that INlr. .Tohnson 
read here this afternoon? 

Mr. Keenan. I heard recently that the number of accidents had been reduced 
considerably in Baldwin’s, due to the agitation brought about througli the 
ai)pointn)ent of a commission to devise a proper compensation law; but Bald- 
win’.s used to be regarded or spoken of commonly as the slaughterhouse. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What <lo you know about the contract system? 
Did you ever work for Baidwin yourself? 

Mr. Keenan. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You come in contact witli a nuinlxu* of the men 
who lia\e worked there and wdio do work tliere? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Wliat do you kmov about tla^ contract systt'in that 
('xists there? 

Mr. Keenan. Tho contract system as it exists in Tbddwin’s 1 beluw'o is prac- 
tically tlie same lu the maeldne shop as it is in any oilier sho]}. 

(Tunmissioner O’Connell. That is in tlie Baldwin Works? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. I have heard of oontraetors who draw' .$<S0 and $90 
per week. Tliere is lots of men in the Baldwin l.oconiotive Works working to- 
day on lathes for 25 cents an iiour. There is men in (lie Baldwin Locomotive 
Works to-day, general meehanics, wdio do not g<‘t more than 20 cents an lionr, 
day in and day out; and tliere is contraotors wlio draw .$80, and some of them 
greater, per week. To determine an average rate of w’ages in tlie Baldwin 
Locomotive Woi'ks from wliat 1 have le.ariH'd of it, it would be a dillicult prop- 
osition. Our organization from our expmience witli the contract and every 
oilier system does not liave nmcb conlideiice, by reason of the fact that it is 
continually being cut, the prices. 

1 believe the only shop in tlie city of Philadelpliia who carried on a premium 
system for a mimber of years w'itbout cutting prices was the Newton Machine 
T'ooi Co., wiiile the older New’ton was living, but as soon as Mr. New’ton died 
the n-'v uuuiageiuent instituted the same practice that prevails in other shops, 
and it resulted In a strike. 

Commissioner 0’(\)nnet.l. What do you know^ about the ofnciency system 
that is in operation in tlie Dodge Works? Is it tlie Do<lge Co.? 

Mr. Keenan. Link Belt Engineering Co. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Keenan. I Inive ahvays been informed that the Link Belt Engineering 
Co. and the Tabor Manufacturing Co. w(‘re tlie only two concerns in Philadel- 
phbi where tlie system of Mr. Taylor was in eifect in its entirety. 

Commissioner O'C’onnell. Do you know^ anything about thv‘ conditions pre- 
vailing there as to w'agos earned by tlie lui'n, tho hours worked, etc.? 

Mr. Keenan. The wages earned by tiie men in tliat concern per hour are as 
great as the wages w'e rc'ceive in some siiops we have contracts with. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you know what they are? 

Mr. Keenan. I should judge they run around $3 per day, $3.25, or $3.50. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know' of anyone who does know here the 
actual conditions prevailing in that sho])? We had Mr. Dodge before our com- 
mission a few w'e<‘ks ago, and I w'ould like to verify his testimony. We have 
a standing invitation to go through his works, hut we liaven’t the time. 

Mr. Keenan. I know' people who worked in there and I know people who 
W'orked for Tabor. Those shops are the task system. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They have the regular premium system, the bonus 
system, the Taylor system? 

Mr. Keenan. The task system. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know’? 

Mr. Keenan. The Taylor system is a task system. 

CommLssloner O’Connell. There Is a bonus; they set a minimum rate of oO 
cents an hour and they are permitted to make over that? 

Mr. Keenan. That is a premium system. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Call it what you will. 

Mr. Keenan. The premium system I know in other shops how it is operated. 
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Coiiiniissioner O’Connell. I was interested particularly in this shop, be- 
cause of Mr. Dodge having been before our commission, and the statement that 
the men were perfectly satisfled with the condition, and that if they had an 
opportunity to return to any other condition he would undoubtedly have trouble 
on his hands, or If he tried it, tried to force any other condition. 

Mr. Keenan, In regard to the Dodge Manufacturing Co., about two weeks 
ago we sent a man out to distribute literature, and he was around there and he 
got some of the literature and the manager came out and says: “ What are you 
doing this for?” This fellow says, “We wanted to educate the uneducated.” 
He says, “ My men don’t need any etlucation.” 

Commissioner O’Connell. As a general proposition in the city of Philadelphia 
in the metal trades, employers are against the men joining the unions, are they? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Do they keep an office? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir; in the 1‘erry Building. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have a corps of employees there? 

Mr. Keenan. Well, they have a representative there. I seen him in here a 
while ago. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Never mind that. 

Idr. Keenan. He is here. 

Commissiom^r O’Conneli.. Do they hnve stenogrnphers and clerks? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Do they keep an index reconl of any kind of the 
employ e<'S in the shops here? 

Mr. Keenan. I believe they know every man active in the organization in 
Philadelphia. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You don’t know. Say that 50 per cent of the mem- 
bers, manufacturers are members, for the sake of the argument — T don’t know 
anything about it — do you suppose that this association keeps an index card 
system of the names of mechanics employed in each of the members’ shops at- 
tached to that? 

Mr. Keenan. I have been informed by a representative of one firm that they 
do. When they employ a man they give him a card and he goes to that shop 
and goes to w'ork and that card is returned by the firm and he returns it to 
the office. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. Do all the firms that are members of the Philadel- 
phia Metal Trades Association hire their employees through this general office, 
or do they hire employees at their own plants? 

Mr. Keenan, That depends 

Commissioner C’f^'oNNEr t.. Or do they go through this office? 

Mr. Keenan. That depends on whether they have got a great amount of work ; 
if they have then th(‘y won’t take the trouble, but they will hire them at the 
.shop. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If you were to make application for employment 
at the shop, at a shop holding membership in this Philadelphia Metal Trades 
Association, they wouhl phone or send word to the general olfice, the office of 
the association, and there get your record, as it were, whore you had been em- 
ployed or what you had been «llscharged for? 

Mr. Keenan. They might not phone right away ; they would phone and find 
out within a short time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Y^ou might be employed, hut latt'^r on it would he 
ascertained probably that for some reason or other you were not wanted? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You believe, therefore, that there is maintained in 
the office of the Metal Trades Manufacturers’ Association in this city a list of 
the employees and names, etc., of all employees of all firms members of that 
association? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connet.i. And that that list is used against employees in the 
various shops in fids city? 

Mr. Keenan. That depends, as I .stated before; if business Is very brisk and 
men are very scarce they very often overlook that thing for the time being. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you suppose then that if you w'ere let out 
from one shop because of your activity as a union man that your Index card 
sent to the office of the manufacturers’ association would be marked that Mr. 
Keenan was discharged from this plant because of his activity—actlve in 
unionism? 
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Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Anil that information would be furnished to all 
the Arms in the city of Philadelphia holding inemliership in tlnit association? 

Mr. Keenan. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That kind of a record is k(‘pt? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Therefore a man’s employment in Philadelplda — • 
I can not imagine how many firms there are attache<l to it or what number 
of employees those firni.s employ approximately — say their total employment 
covers 10,000. 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then if you were marked as an unfavorable em- 
ployee for some reason or other on your card in this general oAice you ar(‘ 
marked then among 10,000 workmen. In other words, you have just one chance 
in 10,000 not to get employment? 

Mr. Keenan. I believe that. 

(kmimissioner O’Connell. 1 want to gcv that information. 

Mr. Keenan. I believe when I get out of this job I will have to move out of 
Philmlelphia. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all I have. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You say, IMr. Keenan, tliat union men are 
dis(*riniinate(l against in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In tlie Pliiladclphia shops? 

IMr. Keenan. Y(‘s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. As a rnlo? 

Mr. Keencn. Yes, sir. 

Aiding Cliairrnaii Weinstock. Were yon present wdicn Mr. Sykes testified? 
If I reniemljer rigidly, among otlier things, he stated that they did not dis- 
criminate against union men, but tliat they do object to union men proselyting 
or doing missionary work on tbefr pnanises. Now, granting that business 
agents or organizers are not admitted to solicit for membership during working 
hours on the premises, is there any good reason wdiy linsiness agents or organ- 
iziM’s can not solicit memhership from the workers after working hours? 

IMr. Keenan. Well, in a large plant it would reipiire a good many business 
ag* nts to do the work. 

Ailing (’hairmaii ^VETNST(>CK. Cranting lhat it did, if your organization is 
of such great value to the W'orker.s It ought to pay to ilo it? 

IMr. Keenan. Vi^s, sir; l)iit I do not helh've that the discrimination is only 
against iieople wdio actively solicit members for the organization. T have 
known men who are \ery quiet, unassuming men, said very little in favor of the 
organiziil ion, wdio w'cre told they would have to got out of the organization to 
get a job there. 

Acting (’Imirman Weinstock. What was tlic outcome? 

Mr. Keenan. The outcome is .some of them are out of work and some are 
working and somewliere else; perhaps out of tlie city, and it is pretty hard 
to keep trace of whi're tliey go aftiTwairds. T know of a case of a man in 
Baldwin’s who was active in tlie strike, eouldn’t get a job thens was out of 
work for I guess a year. He secured a job with a railroad company outside 
of Philadelphia, and he was told after he w^as there a few days lhat he would 
have to get out, that lie wais one of the BaliBvin strikers. He got out; went 
back again to anotlier to get wairk and lie w^as hired again under an assumed 
name, and he is working there to-day under an .assiimisl name. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you know how many machinists there are 
in Philadelphia, approximately? 

IMr. Keenan. Approximately I should judge about 8,000 or 10,000. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Out of that number what proportion are union 
members? 

Mr. Keenan, Well, wo do not care to make that public. 

Acting Clialrman Weinstock. You do not care to speak of that? 

Mr. Keenan. We do not think that w'onld he good policy. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are there any closed shops? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wetn.stock. In Philadelphia? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. About how many? 

Mr. Keenan. I would like to state a little instance in connection with our 
grievances. I have signed agreements with employers in Philadelphia who. In 
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Signing; the agreoiiieiit, made Ihis request of me: This agreement should not be 
published in your Journal or made public, if possible, because — I asked one of 
them wliy he sliouid not put the union label on his product. He says, ** There 
are men of inthience in the same line of business and some that would use 
their irdluence against me in doing business if they knew that I done business 
with the union.” 

A(‘tiiig Chairman Wein stock. The commission is not interested in names, Mr. 
Kc'enan. We simply want to know the number of shops that are so-called 
closed shops. 

Mr. Keenan. Oh, perhaps 10 or a dozen. 

7 \cting Chairman Weinstock. Employing approximately how many men? 

Mr. Keenan. Well, you will get it out of me after a while if you keep on. 

Acting Chairman Wktnstock. That Is our business, Mr. Keenan — to get all 
the information we can. We do not ask you to give any information that you 
believe will be to your disadvantage. If you don’t think that it is a fair ques- 
tion, simply don't answ(T it. 

Mr. JvEENAN. No; I don't care to answer it. 

Acting Chairman Wi:r\ stock. Very wdl. 

]Mr. Keenan. For the reason I staled to you. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are the conditions in Philadelphia any better 
or any worse than they are In any other Atlantic seaboard businevss in connec- 
tion with the machinists? 

iMr. Keenan. 1 have stated that Philadelphia for machinists is considered the 
lowest of any eastern large city, I believe; and, in fact, it is lower than some 
small towns. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstoc k. You mean the wages are lowm* here? 

Mr. Keenan. And hours longer. 

Acting Chairman WEiNSTot'K. The hours are longer. How about the working 
conditions; are they any better or worse? 

.Mr. Keenan. They are not better here than they are in those towns that have 
b(‘tl('r wages, hut the working conditions an‘ not as goo<l in many cases as they 
are in those towns timt have larger w^ages and lower hours, for the simple reason 
that tlH'y have an organization strong enough to get the wages and hours, and 
tliey can bring about the improved conditions also. 

Acting Chairman Weinstoc k. In what eastern city are the working conditions 
best, from the standpoint of the workers? 

Mr. Keenan. I Ix'lieve, generally speaking, for machinisiR, in n'gard to hours, 
Baltimore and New York. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Baltimore and Niav York? 

;Mr. Keenan. In the East. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Tliat is all; thank you \ery much. 

(Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HARRY W. HAND. 

Mr. P.rsiEK. Will you please state your name in full. IMr. Hand? 

Mr. Ham). Hari’y W. Hand. 

IVIr. Busier. What is your position? 

Mr. Hand. Vice presidtuit and general manager of the Cramp Shipbuilding Co. 

Mr. Bustek. We do not want to question you very I'xtensiveiy, but about how 
many hands do you employ? 

Mr. Hand. About 4,500. 

Mr. Bustek. Now? 

Mr. Hand. Now. 

Mr. Bustek. Are you working at your normal force? 

Mr. Hand. Just about normal. 

Mr. Busier. What length day do you have for the plant in general? 

Mr. Hand. We have two working days; we have 8 hours for Government 
work and 94 hours for commercial work. In one case it amounts to 48 hours a 
week on Government work and 514 hours a week on commercial work. 

Mr. Bustek. Is yours an open shop? 

Mr. Hand. Well, we never call it an open shop ; we simply hire anybody that 
we need whom we can get; I should suppose In the ordinary sense of tha 
term 

Mr. Busier (Interrupting). It would be called an open shop? 

Mr. Hand. It would be called an open shop. We do not speak of it in that 
way. 
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Mr. Bitsiek. Do you discriminate against unions? 

Mr. Hand. Not the least. 

Mr. Busier. Do you have any spy sy.steins? 

Mr. Hand. Not the slightest. 

Mr. Bustek. IMr. Hand, all tliese things aside, the thing that this commission 
is really seeking to do is to find the underlying causes for Industrial unrest, 
and to recommend to Congress such legislation as will produce a state of indus- 
trial peace, which will result in the workingman and his employer getting along 
better. From your experience as a large employer of labor what message would 
>ou send to Congress through this comiuissioii or what are your recommenda- 
tions along those lines? 

Mr. Hand. Well, I am just simply a plain workingman. I am not a sUident 
of economy, and I don’t know that I have any remedy to propose for this 
apparent unrest in the working classes. 1 couldn’t give any remedy. 

Mr. Busier. Are you satislieil with conditions as they are — the relations lie- 
tween employers and employ ( h‘s? 

IMr. Hand. I am; as they apply to the particular company vith which I am 
interested. 

Mr. Busier. That is all I have. 

Acting Cdiairman Wetns'iouk. Mr. Delano, havi* >011 any (jm'stions? 

Commissioner Deeano. No; T InMieve not. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What are the wag<‘s i)ald by (he Cranii) Co., IMr. 
Hand? 

Mr. Hand. At the present time? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. H\nd. The total average daywork of the pay roll for the month of April 
was an average of 2 1 0 cents per hour. The total av(u*ag(‘ ot the pu'cework for 
the same month was 3o 3 per hour. 

Commissioner 0'Connp:ll. Now, when you say piecework yon mean straight 
imlividual poHcnvork ; individual nuai making the contract for the iiiecework? 
You have heard of tlie Baldwin system by Mr. Johnson, and the contracting 
system; is it something of that order? 

Mr. Hand. We have a contracting sysbmi tliore, but it is a very, very small 
percentage of our pay roll. Of the total pay roll tlie amount paid out on the 
('onti’act sysIvMii is only about 4 per cent; but in regard to the actual building 
of tie shii) it probably runs up to G per cent. Aside from that it is straight 
pieces < rk ; all straight daywork. 

Coimuissioner O’Connpu.l. What percentage of your employees are on straight 
pieeew'ork — in regard to the building of the ship prop(‘r? 

Mr. Hand. On the building of the actual ship tlu're is about 50 per cent of 
the day workers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is, tho-^e working on the ship? 

Mr. Hand. On the ship. 

Cormnissiom'r O’Connell. Now% in the shops? 

Mr. Hand. In the shops it is ahour 4 per cent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Fiecew'ork? 

:Mr. Hand. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Are the iiiecewau-lo'rs guaranteed a minimum day’s 
wage? 

Mr. Hand. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who sets the ludces for the pieceworkers? 

Mr. Hand, Well it has been sot — it originally came as a basis; w’c had the 
piecewmrk rates which were paid on the other side, and those lmv(‘ been amended 
from time to time by a committee of foremen, assistant foremen, snid wmrkers ; 
and I think there has been no change made to it in the last five or six years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The piece prices are not clianged every time a man 
gets a job out? 

Mr. Hand. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Not a new price list set upon it? 

Mr. Hand. No, sir ; we have printed books. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Printed schedules? 

Mr. Hand. Printed schedules, which are very rarely altered. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you please furnisJi this <ommissinn with a 
copy of the printed schedule? 

Mr. Hand. I would be very glad to If it Is to be considereil confidential with 
the committee. 
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Commissioner O’Conneix. What system have you to take care of your em- 
ployees in case of accident? 

Mr. Hand. We have a beneficial association, composeil of the employees of the 
company, and if you will permit me, I will submit a copy of the by-laws of this 
association to the commission. 

(Received and marked “ Hand Exhibit No. 1 of June 24, 1914.” 

Hand Exhibit No. 1, entitled “Constitution and By-laws of the Wm. Cramp 
Mutual Beneficial Society of Philadelphia,” was submitted in printed form.) 

Commissioner O’Connell. That association is kept up by the employees them- 
.selves? 

Mr. Hand. Entirely by themselves. Here is an annual statement also. 

(Received and marked “Hand Exhibit No. 2.” 

Hand Exhibit No. 2, folder entitled “ Annual Report of the Cramp Mutual 
Beneficial Association,” for the year ending September 80, 1913, was submitted 
in printed form.) 

(^)mmission(‘r O’Connell. The company is in no way interested in that at all? 

Mr. Hand. Not the slightest. 

(.Commissioner O’Connelt.. What docs the company itself do for the men when 
they meet with an accident? 

Mr. Hand. They pay (heir full wages until they are able to return to work. 

Commissioner O’CJonnell. And supposing th(‘y ari^ not able to return to work — 
they are crippled so (hey can not return to work? 

Mr. Hand. Then we make an arrang(‘ment — give them a lump sum — which has 
been satisfactory. The proof of that is, I think, in the last live years we have 
only had one or possibly two (‘as('s that it was necessary to tak(‘ into court. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And who makes that adjustment with the injured 
workingman? 

Mr. Hand. Our attorney, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(Connell. And if he is not satisfied with the adjustment, then 
his alternative is to go to court? 

Mr. Hand. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(Connet.l. AVhat are the sanitary — what does your company 
do to proti'ct the men in a sanitary way? 

Mr. Hand. AVe have washrooms, we have the best accommodations in regard 
to the privacy of todets, and w(‘ liave locki'rs for them — that is, in regard to 
the shop. In the shipyards it is not quite so elaborate. 

fCommissioma* O’t'oNNELL. I>o you furnish tluun any particular kind of water — 
for instance, ice water, or any method of separate cups that the imai us(‘? 

]\tr. H\nd. AVe iiave the sanitary fountains. The cup is prohibited in the 
shop, sir, or in the yard. 

(Jommis.sioner O’C'cnnell. Is there any method of inspection of the employees 
to ascertain that th(‘y are kept in healthy condition and not affected with con- 
tagious disease's of any kind? 

Mr. H\nd. No, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnell. A^ou have a report that you make to the State 
regarding the numlK'r of accidents occurring? 

Mr. H 'lNd. Ab'S, sir.* 

Commissioner O’Connell. Could you furnish the commission with a copy of 
that last statement? 

ATr. Hand. 1 can give 

Commi.ssioner ()'(’onnell ( interim pt i ng ) . Give us some idi'a of the numlu'r 
that you have, or could you give us some idea of the number of accidents during 
the last year? 

Air. H\nd. During the calendar year 1018 there was 107 accidents. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Are those accidents 

Air. Hand (interrupting). Of all kinds. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Of all kinds? 

Air. H\nd. A^e.s, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. AA’'hat proportion were fatal? 

Air. Hxnd. I think one. 

Commissioner O’Connell. AAHiat was done in that one case, do you recall? 

Air. Hand. No, sir; I can’t recall in that one ca.se; but I think — I am speaking 
c ntlrely from memory now — I think we paid $1,2(K) to the family, but I am not 
sure. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You do not deal with the empIoyee.s collectively 
at all, do you? 

Air. Hand. No, sir. 
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Commissioner Lennoh. Do the men who work on Government work ei^^ht 
hours for a day’s work, do any additional work that day before or after the 
eight hours? 

Mr. Hand. Some of them do, but not on that work. It Is left entirely to the 
man whether he wants to do it or not. 

Commissioner Lennon. But some of them, then, do work additional hours to 
make up the Gi liours that you speak of, or Gi? 

Mr. Hand. Nine and one-fourth, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Wejnstock. Is the hourly i*ate the same for the 8-hour 
men as for the 9i-hour men? 

Mr. Hand. No, sir. All the men that work 48 hours a week get the same 
amount of money In their pay envelopes as the man that works 51 i 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, now, is that not likely to create dissatis- 
faction on the part of the men who work 51i? 

Mr. Hand. It has not yet so far, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. They are quite willing to see their fellows g»'t 
the sanie pay for fewei* hours without protest? 

Mr. Hand. They have this benelit: The men who work 48 hours a week are 
compelled to work Saturday afternoons, because they can only work 8 hours in 
a day on Government work, and the workman that works on commercial work, 
Avorking 51i hours a Aveek, kno(*ks off, makes tliat up hy stopping at 12 o’clock 
on Saturday, and he therefore has his Saturday afternoon holiday. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many hours docs he Avork the remaining 
live days a Aveek? 

Mr. Hand. Nino and one-fourth. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes; he works 91? 

Mr. Hand. He A\oi‘ks Gf for 5 days and 5 hours for the sixth day. 

Acting (Chairman Weinsjock. I understand that you deal with your men 
individually, not colloctiA^ely? 

Mr. Hand. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will j'ou bo good enough, for the information 
of the commission, to point out why, from the standpoint of the employer. Indi- 
vidual bargaining is b(‘tter than collective bargaining? 

]\Ir. Hand. Well, I don’t know that I can lay down any well-defined rule that 
Avould apjily to everything, hnt we think it applies to our particular busim'ss, 
for the sole reason that in building a ship thiTO are so many trailes to be taloui 
into account. I think there are, all told, about 30 or 35 trades in the actual 
building of a ship, and by the use of collective bargaining aa^o Avouhl have to 
bargain Avith probably almost an (*qual number of organizations; and Ave have 
never had any trouble sinci' I liavo been in charge there in regard to conducting 
llie affairs on the basis that Ave do it, and for the reason that Ave have not liad 
any trouble I have not paid much attention to any other system. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see; how long Imve you been Avilli the com- 
pany, Mr. Haiirl? 

Mr. Hand. For 30 years. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. Well, has there been any effort made on the 
part of your men to establish collective bargaiidng? 

^Ir. Hand. I think not since the strike that we had; the strike, hy the Avay, 
Avas In 1898, I tliink, and not in 1901. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The strike was brought about from what 
causes? What wore the men striking for? 

Mr. Hand. Well, I was not in charge at that time; I Avas just simply a 
draftsman; and I don’t knoAV that I am qualilied to say exactly Avhat those 
causes were, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, noAv, take tAAm shipbuilding concerns, one 
dealing with the men on tlie basis of collective bargaining and the other deal- 
ing Avith its men on the iiasis of imlividual bargaining, all otlier things being 
equal, Avhlch is likely to be able to got the biggest results at the loAvest cost? 

Mr. Hand. My private opinion is that It is the one doing the separate bar- 
gaining. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The individual bargaining? 

Mr. Hand. Yes, sir; individual bargaining. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, then, in the case of the Union Iron 
Works of San Francisco it must be rather exceptional. In conversation with 
Mr. McGregor, the pro.sident of the Union Iron Works of San Francisco, lie in- 
formed me recently that the Union Iron Works was at that time building the 
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vossel evfr'r built on the Pacific coast, and that It had secureil the 
contract in competition with the largest Atlantic seaboard shipbuilding con- 
cerns; that its bid — I have forgotten now — was either $80,000 or $40,000 less 
than the lowest Atlantic seaboard bid. They work eight hours. They recog- 
nize and deal with the iron trades’ council, organizeil labor, so I take it 
tlien, from your statement, that their experience must be rather exceptional; 
that (l(‘si)ite the fact that they work on an eight-hour basis, despite tlie fact 
that they have collective bargaining, they still can underbid the shipbuilding 
companies that had individual bargaining. 

Mr. Hand. Has the ship been ccmiiiletod at this time? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. He said that they were making it in record 
time and that the rc'sult was, as a whole, to them entirely satisfactory, so much 
so — they saw so much wa>rk ahead — that they were now building the greatest 
dry dock in the world — the largest dry dock in the world. 

Mr. Hand. 1 am very glad to hear that, because the superintendent of the 
Union Iron Works was brought up in the Cramp Sliipyards, sir; that is, IMr. 

Acting Cliairman W'kinstock (interrupting). That is Mr. Tynan. 

Mr. Hvnd. Yes; Mr. 'fynan. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I know liim very well, personally, and ho 
was also present when IMr. McGregor made that statement, and it seemed 
to atford him a great deal of satisfaction. Have you any questions, Mr. 
Delano? 

< ’ommlssioner Delano. Yon are unwilling, Mr. Hand, to make any sugges- 
tion,'. to tins commission along the line of Us duty? It has bei'ii riHinired by 
Oingress to make some eonstriietive suggestions. Yh>n have had a long ex- 
periimce ns an (nu])loyer. Don’t you fei'l that you enuld give us some con- 
striictivo sugg(‘sti<uis along those lin(‘s cither now or later? 

IMr. If\ND. Well, I think the closer the actual luanl of the establishment 
gets to the workmen, the better siieci'ss ho has. It is rather iioeuliar — the 
conditions that exist aronml onr jilace. Almost all the people in th(' plant 
lane heem ai>pr<mticos, and ha\e‘ grown from tlio appnmtice boy up to posi- 
tions of great authority. In fact it is not only .so with the mechanical depart- 
ment, but it e\en extmids to the linancing department, and hkewise to the 
men. We have one workman in onr place who has beem there for 00 years; 
we have 2o that bave bi'cn there for 00 years ; wo have 60 that have been 
there for 40 yiairs ; we have over 100 that have Ikmmi there ov(T 30 years. 
ConsoqiK'iit ly, inmi like nu'^olf and my assistants under me, know these men 
by tlK'ir first iianu's and call tlnan so, and tlu'y call us by our first names. 
We are close to tlimn, and w’o think that that has been, to a great exlenl, 
the reason w(' Inivi^ Ix'en so free from labor unrest in our particular establish- 
ment for so many years jiast. 

Conmiis'^ionm- Deiano. Of course, you can not provide for that by law. 

Mr. Hand. No. sir; you can not provide for that by law. 

(^)m]nis^lon('r Deiano. Do your iium live right near your works? 

Mr. H\nd. A groat many of them do. In fact, Kensington at one time w^as 
known as the distrnt of shipbuilders of the eastern part of the United States, 
and many of the old sldphulldors’ families still retain tlicir residence up there 
close by the w'orks. 

Commissioner Delano. Mr. Hand, what is the comparative cost of building a 
ship, leaving out of the cost the matm-ial, in this country as compared with the 
best European yards? Is it more or less? 

Mr. H\nd. Very much greater here. 

Commissioner Delano. Tlum that is so in spite of the greater efficiency, if 
there is such a thing, in American labor? 

Mr. Hand. Weil, I can not say; I would not be able to testify that the effi- 
ciency of the American Avorkman in the building of a ship is superior to the 
English, because I don’t think it is. 

Commissioner Delano. You don’t tliink it Is? 

Mr. Hand. No. 

Commissioner Delano. lUit tlie actual labor cost on a ship here is piore than 
it is In Europe? 

Mr. H\ni). Very mncii greater, sir. 

Commissioner Delano. Wliat are their methods in the European yards? Do 
they use collei’tive bargaining, generally 

Mr. Hand. Tliat I don’t know; I think they do, but I am not sure. 

Commissioner Delano. I think that is all. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is all, Mr. Hand, and we thank you very 
much. 

The hearing stands adjourned until to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 

(Tliereupon, at 4.30 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until to-morrow, Friday 
morning, June 26, 1014, at 10 o’clock.) 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 26', Ji)l) — 10 a. m. 
Present: Commissioners Weinstock (acting chairman), O'Connell, Lennon, 
and Delano; also, E. H. Pusiek, special counsel. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The commission will come to order. 

Mr. iJusiEK. Is Mr. Schwacke here? Will you please take the stand, INlr. 
Schwacke? 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JUSTUS WILLIAM SCHWACKE. 

Mr. Bitsiek. Please slate your full name. 

]\lr. Schwacke. Justus William Scliwacke. 

Mr. Busiek. 1 am going to ask you to speak up as much as you can, Mr. 
Scliwacke. 

]\lr. Schwacke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. How do you .spell your name, Mr. Schwacke, for the benefit of 
tlu^ gentlemen of the press? 

IMr. S( irwACKE. As it is on your program. 

Mr. BrsTEK. What is your connection with any association of manufacturers 
liere in town? 

INlr. ScuTWACKE. I am president of the Metal Manufacturers’ Association. 

!Mr. Busiek. What business wer(‘ jou in jirior to tlie time that you became 
president of this <*oncerLi? 

Mr. S(UTWACKE. I was connected and am still connected with William Rellets 
iK: Do. (Inc,). 

Mr. BrsiEK. You were tlnui and are still conneepM with tlie William what? 
Mr. SciiwvcKE. William Sellers Co. (Inc.). 

Mr. Bcsiek. William Sellers vC Co. (Inc.)? 

Mr. Schwacke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bi siEK. And they are metal manufacturers, are they? 

INfr. Schwacke. They are. 

]\Ir. Bcstek. What class? 

Mr. Schwacke. Machine tools. 

]Mr. Busiek. Machine tools? 

IMr. Schwacke. Yes. 

]Mr. Busiek, How long have you been in that business? 

Mr. Schwacke. Fifty-two years. 

Mr. Busiek. Fifty-two years? 

Mr. Schwacke. Y>s. 

IMr. Bcsiek. And wlien was tliis Metal IManufacturers’ Association organlz(‘d? 
IMr. Schwacke. I tliink it was iu 1005. 

IMr. Busiek, 1905? 

Mr. Schwacke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. I hand you a little booklet that T Iiave, purporting l)e the (‘on- 
stitiition and by-laws of yonr association, revised np to 1910. Is that correct? 
Mr. Schwacke. I should say this is correct. 

Mr. Busiek. Have yon a later revision than tlint of 1910? 

Mr. Schwacke. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Busiek. Then we will make that part of the reconls in this case. 

(Received and marked “ Schwacke Exhibit No. 1, June 26, 1914.” 

Schwacke Exhibit No. 1, entitled ” Constitution and By-laws of the Metal 
Manufacturers’ Association of Philadelphia, revised and amended October 1, 
1910,” was submitteil in printed form.) 

Mr. Schwacke. If there is a later edition, Mr. Busiek, we will furnish you 
with a copy of it. 

(1913 edition on file.) 

Mr. Busiek. Now, the purposes of your organization, ns gathererl from the 
preamble, I will read Just for the purpose of informing tlie commissioners ; 
” First, to promote better acquaintance and closer social relations between its 
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members ; secoiul, the adoption of a fair basis of just and equitable adjustment 
of difht'uUies between employers and employees whereby the interests of both 
will be properly protecte<l and investigation by proper officers of the association 
of any difficulty arising between members and tlielr employees which may be re- 
ferred to them, and the suggestion of means of adjustment,” Now, is much 
stress laid up on the social feature of your organization? 

Mr. ScHWACKK. Considerable; yes, sir. 

Mr. IUjsikk. (Considerable? 

Mr. S€H\^ACKE. \'es, sir. rr ■ ^ . n 

Mr. Busiek. Do you think tliat that alone would have been sufficient to call 

this association into being? 

Mr. SciiwACKE. No. , , , ,, 

Mr. Busier. Then, I take it, its primary object was to deal as an association 
with "the employees of the various member.s, am I correct in that? 

Mr. SciiWACKK. No; 1 do not think that is a correct inter])retation of it, lie- 
cause we do not deal as an a.s.sociation with the employees. The members deal 
with their employees individually. i ^ 1 5 

Mr. Busier. Well, then, will you explain what sections 2 and 2 of the objtCs 
of vour association really mean? Just explain it in your own way. 

Mr. SciiWAcKE. Yes. We had here in Phlladel])hia difficulty from time to 
time in .S(.*curing enqiloyees in the various shops, and it was believed ^^heu this 
association was formed, in addition to the social features, that it was very 
de'^irablo to establish a labor bureau. 

Mr. Busier. A labor what? , . . . , 

Iilr ScHWAC'KE. A labor bureau, as a medium for promptly obtaining work- 
men and obtaining and giving facilities to the workmen to obtain employment. 
Philadelphia is a very large city and its workshops are scattered all over the 
citv, so that a man out of work, for instance, in order to ascertain where he 
could find employment, might spend several days going arouml the city to hnd 
a vacancy, wlau'cas bv registering at this bureau — and this bureau was in con- 
tact with all the shops of the as.sociation v(‘ry promptly, by telephone, and 
could place a man in a very few months, and in that way help the employer and 
very greatly help the cmphntv. In fact, in that resin^ct 1 think it was a very 
much ma'ater advantage to the emiJoyee than it was to the employer, because 
many of the employers of the association do not to-day obtain their cmi>loyees 

through the labor luireau. . 4 *. , 1 

Mr Busier. What is meant by tbis. or what purpose, the investigation by 
the proper officers of the association of any question arising between members 
and their emplo>ees which may be referred to them and the suggestion of 
means of adjustment? 

Mr ScHWAcRE. Well, if a question of difference arose between an employer 
and his emi)iove(‘S which they could not adjust lietwcen themselves, that mat- 
ter was referred to the executive committee of the association, and they con- 
sidered the sul))ect from both sides and endeavored in tiiat w'ay to reach a 
harmonious decision between them. 

Mr. Busier. About liow many members has your association' 

Mr.’ Sciiw'ACKE. At the present time about 55 or 57. 

Mr*. Busier. And tla^y enqiloy approximately how^ many men? 

Mr. ScHW'ACKE. At the present amout 8,000 men. 

Mr. Busier. Does your luireau- — ■ , i 

IVlr 8chw’acke (interrupting). I wouhl like to correct that, Mr. Bu.siek. 
■We liave about 8,000 men on our register as employcHl by the employers but 
the association or memliersiiip does not return as carefully as they might all 
llieir emplovees, so that it might exceed that a reasonable amount. 

Mr Busier Is then' any requirement that the members return to the central 

rules, but it is not rigidly adhered to 

“"m Arff Uie’'inen eniploye.1 by the individual piunts, or are tiiey 

emnloyed by vour employment bureau? 

Mr SCH\C«KE. Ity tiie iiuiividuai piants. The employment bureau simply 
nssiuns tbe men seelting employment to tbe plants. ^ 

Mr. Busier. Doi's your employment bureau keep data on the various appli- 
cants? 

Mr. HmslEK'?*^And Vtbat extent lakes over tbat data from tbe Individual 
employers? 
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Mr. ScHWACKE. No, sir ; because the individual employer is expected to keep 
the same sort of a record as the manufacturers’ association. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any orRunlzed committee to deal with the ^frievances — 
any standing committee? 

Mr. ScHWACKE. Our executive committee considers grievances tlmt are pre- 
sented when grievances are presented ; but the grievances are not all presented. 

Mr. Busier. All grievances are not presented? 

Mr. ScHWACRE. Are not presented, because they are adjusted between the 
employer and his men. 

Mr. Bi^sier. How^ many grievances, approximately, does lh(‘ executive com- 
mittee consider during a year? 

Mr. Sc'HW'ACRE. So few, Mr. Busick, that they are practically negligible. 

Mr. Busier. So few that they are practically negligible, did yon say? 

Mr. SciiwACKE. Yes, sir. I should say at most — and probably I am not any 
outside in saying — five or six cases a year, and those are not of nmch im- 
portance. 

Mr. Buster. r)oes the bureau maintain any standard to which a man must 
conform before he will be registered by the bureau? 

Mr. Sc'HW'ACRE. Well, wa* have a certain rule of procedure he is to follow 
in making out an application. 

Mr. Bi^sier. llavi' you an application with yon? 

Mr. ScHW’ACTCE. I haven’t an application with me, hut we will ]U’esent one 
before the commission. 

(The application referred to was submitted in printed form.) 

IVIr. Busier. Mdiat is tlie attitude of yonr association tow^ard the employ- 
ment of organized labor? 

IMr. Schw'Acre. We are Indifferent to it. Many of onr shops — that is, many 
of onr members — have entire union organizations. 

Dir. Busier. Can you tell me how^ many of your memliership do have exclu- 
sive union contracts or have the closed shop? 

Mr. SciTwu\ORE, T can not at the moment: I think the secretary. l\Ir. Morgan, 
who is scheduled, can answ’er that very w'ell. 

Mr. Bttsier. Tlien, this part of the purposes of your organization w’hich deals 
with the adjustment of grievances l)etween employiTS and employees Is prac- 
tically a dead arm of your organization, by reason of nonnse, is It not? 

Mr S>CTnv \CRi:. By laaison of having little or no grievances in it. 

Mr. Bitster. Do I umh'rstand tiiat if a man working for any one of your in- 
dividual members wore to have a grievance against ids emidoyer tl\at he would 
have a right to come to your executive committee and lay his grievance before 
the committee? 

IMr. ScinvACKE. He w'ould. 

Mr. Busier. Would that committee have any power of compulsion, should 
they find against the employer, to cause the reinstatement of this man? 

]\Tr, SoiTW'ACRE. We w^onld : yes. If the case wais a just one, we would use 
every persuasion we could to have that man reinstated. 

Mr. Busier. Yonr powders consist, then, merely of moral suasion? 

Mr. ScTiwACRE. Certainly. 

Mr. Busier. There are no penalties inflicted? 

Mr. ScHWACRE. None wdiatever, unless the case wnis a very grievous one, and 
in that event we would expel a member if he did not deal justly w ith his men. 

Mr. Busier. Can you recall any Instance where men have been reinstated 
through the offices of your committee? 

Mr. SCHWACKE. To the best of my knowdedge, we have bad no such applica- 
tion, 

Mr. Busier. Has your committee ever dealt with any organization of em- 
ployees, made any contracts with tliem? 

Mr. SCHWACKE. No. sir. 

Mr. Bitsiek. Have you ever refused to deal with any of those organizations? 

Mr. ScHW'ACRE. We have. 

Mr. Busier. With what organizations? 

Mr. ScHWACKE. Well, that at the moment I could not recall ; hut, as a general 
policy, w^e do not believe in dealing wdtli labor organizations. 

Mr. Busier. It is the sense of your body that you do not want to have any 
dealings with labor organizations? 

Mr, ScHWACRE. It is. 

Mr. Busier. The policy of the body is committed to that course, is It? 

Mr. SCHWACKE. It is ; but the membership is free. 
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]Mr. Bitsikk. You are not a believer, then, in llie trade-union idea, I take it? 

Mr. SciiwACKE. Not in dealing with trade-unions as organizations. 

Mr. BinsiKK. Do you think that there is a <]istinction between the organization 
of employees for their mutual benefit and protection and between employers 
for tlielr mutual benefit and protection? 

Mr. ScuiwACKE. Expressing my personal opinion, I do. 

Mr. Busjlk. Would >ou mind telling the commission liow you justify that 
view? 

Mr. SciiWACKE. One party is responsible and the other is not. 

Mr. Busiek. Is that (he only thing that stands between your association 

]\Ir. ScTiwACKE (interiipting). I am not prepared to say as to that. 

Mr. BnsiEK. Personally, would you be }>r(*pan‘d— do you care to answer — (o 
deal with the lal)or union if it should, say, incoriioratc and obtain financial 
responsibility? 

Mr. ScTTWACKK. I might. 

IMr. BusrEK. Am I c<irr<M-t in understanding you te say that you might? 

Mr. Schwacke. Wo might feel disposed to do that under those circumstances. 

Mr. P>rsrEK. I sur*l>os(i that, in the general strike here in Philadeliihia a few 
years ago, the membership of your organization suffered from the strike like 
other metal industries? 

IMr. SeinvACKE. Some of our members did, and others did not. Some depart- 
nu'uts of our nu'mbers did not, an<l other d<‘partments of the same members did. 

Mr. Busiek. What was the attitude of the association toward employees who 
had gone on a strike? 

IMr. Si'irwvcKE. At that time? 

IMr. Bustek. Yes, sir. 

IMr. SniwACKE. As an association, absolutely passive. 

Mr. BusU'k'. Has the association any list of nanu's of the men who went on 
strike? 

Mr. ScTTWAc'icE. No, sir; not as the nuui who went on strike. We have a list 
of about oo.OPO men ri'gistered in our association cards. 

IMr. Bustek. I suppose the fact that those men went on strike show^s on the 
cards? 

Mr. Sciiw'ACTCE. Not at all ; absolutely nothing on the cards. 

Mr. Bustek. It does not? 

Mr. ScHWACKE. No, sir. 

IMr. Bustek. Don’t your cards generally show why a man quit, or when lie 
quit? 

IMr. Sc’TTW'ACKE. No, sir; they do not. 

IMr. Btusiek. What, in general, do those cards show, do your records show^? 

IMr. SciJw\(U\E. A man’s age. his employment, the time of his employment, 
and data of that character. Nothing as to union afiiliation or anything of that 
sort. 

Mr. Bttstek. Does it show' jiast employment? 

Mr. S(uiwacke. I think our records do show past employment, past employer, 
and wiiat he w'as doing. 

Mr. Bi'siek. For instance, John Jones wmrked at the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works prior to 1911. Yonr organization was in existence at that lime. AVe will 
not take the Baldwin T.,oc()motive AA'orks, because I understand they are not 
members of your as.sociation. 

Mr. SciTW'ACKE. They are not members ; no, sir. 

Mr. Busier. But John Jones worked for you, for instance. The records of 
your association show the fact that John .Tones wms working at that time, do 
tliey not? 

Mr. SciiwACKE. It would show, I believe. 

Mr. BusteT’!. At the time he severed his connection, wouldn’t that fact appear? 

Mr. SCIIWACKE. It would show that also ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bustek. AA^ouhl it show whether he resigned or wms discharged? 

Mr. SciiwACTiE. It would show whether be resigned or was discharged, 
w'hether be bad resigned, or whether be wms discharged. 

Mr. Bustek. If discharged, the reason? 

Mr. ScHWACKE. No, sir. 

Mr. Bttstek. Not the reason? 

Mr. ScHWACKE. Not the reason. 

Mr. Busiek, No reason which he may have given for his resignation? 

Mr. Schwacke. I can not answer that, Mr. Busiek. Mr. Morgan is listed on 
your curd and will be able to answer all the details of that. 
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Mr. Busier. Very well. Then, for the details of your orf,^aidzation we will 
look to I\Ir. Morgan? 

Mr. ScHWACKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. For the records? 

]Mr. ScHWACKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. In your imndings do you ('ver discuss llu' problems of labor? 

Mr. ycHWACKK. Oh, yes; of cour.se. 

Mr. Busier. It is discussi'd, both formally and informally? 

Mr. SciiwACKE. Ye.s, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And, as ]a-esident of an a.s.sociation which em[(loys some S,0(K) 
men, >ou no doubt have pronounced view.s upon tlu; labor i)roblem of to-day, 
have you not? 

Mr. ScTTAVACKE. I supposc I liavo, pretty much as everybody has. 

]Mr. Busier. Mr. Schwacke, this eoinmi.ssion has been charged by Oongress to 
investigate th(‘ underl.\ ing causes for industrial unrt‘st and to recommend to 
Congress such measures or su(*h legislation, if any be practical, as wdl bring 
(anployc'rs and ('iP,ploy(‘s into a belliT spirit of cooperation, and to minimiz(‘ any 
antagonism which may exist between them as classes, if such classes do exist; 
:;nd to remove such causes for industrial unrest ns do exist. Mr. Schwackc', 
vhat would be your best judgnumt as to the underlying causes for industrial 
unri'st, and uhat (^)ngress, in its efiort to do the right thing, might do to 
iin]n-ove such conditions? 

Mr. Si'HWACKE. Well, that is a very broad (pu'stion, Mr. Ihisu'k. 

]\Ir. Buster. It admits of a liroad answer. 

iMr. S('iiw\( RE. I rather agree with the evidence that was given yesterday by 
Mr. Barba and Mr. .T(»hnson on those subjects. I don't think that a (piestion of 
this kind can lie reni(‘dn'd by legislation. I think it has to be a matter of develop- 
iiKMit and growth, very largely a mmital attitude of the whole (‘ominunity. 

IMr. Buster. Are there any st(‘ps that you can suggest, as an employiT, that 
might be taken by the employiws, for instance, to b(‘tti‘r attain this end. or do 
^(ou think that the (‘inpl()>('rs at large are doing the riglit thing now? 

Mr. SmiwAURE. I think they are. T think this movement has probably at- 
tained the stage it li.as by reason of the fact that the employers, as a mb', have 
hiHMi passive, voic(‘less in any questions. In all these questions that have been 
])resent('d. The gcau'ral public and thiT working classes have lu'ard hut one 
^oice a.l Ihe time, ^riie employer has said nothing. I think that is now chang- 
ing some\^ hat. I think tlu* employ('r is beginning to exprc'ss bimsi'lf. 

Mr, Bi .^lER. Thmi you do think that the employer ouglit to more actively 

iMr SciTWAURE. I don’t know wbetla'r'lio ouglit to, but he has nol been a(‘ti\e. 
lb' has allowed a great many things to be said about him which la^ knew were 
not true, and it has been taken up liy the jmhlic press and passed from lip to lip 
until it has generally been accepted, and all those things that have hecni said of 
Ihe enqiloyer in gmieral are true while those who know the employer be.st know 
viM-y well that the great majority of it is not true. 

Mr. Busier. T believe that is all, ]\Ir. Chairman. 

Acting Cdiairman Wetnstock. Mr. Delano, have you any questions? 

Mr. ScHWACKE. If you will allow me a moment, as the rejiri'sentative of the 
metal mannfncturers’ association I have been t(‘stif> ing. I^*ul I also am an 
ollieer of William Sellers & Co. (Inc.), a very old coneern in this community, 
and t would like, as rellecting what I have said, to express the attitude of our 
members. 

We were establislied in 1818, and we have been in this business ever since. 
We employ, under normal conditions, about GOO to GbO men. At the pre'^ent time 
we are emplo\ing about -ItK) men. have never had hut one strike, to the best 
of my knowledge, since w’e huvi' been in business, which was in 1905 and 1900, 
when our flue makers (?) struck in the shop out of sympatliy on the part of our 
molders. We met that by getting other men, and in a very short time w'e W’ere 
running under normal conditions. Now% these, about 400 men that we have 
with us at the present time. 311 of those men have been in our employ for a 
lieriod of time — very few of them under a year, ami rumiing from a year to more 
than 20 year.s. Some of them going even over 20 years; not many of them at 
the present time above 20, l)ut .some. And we have some men Avho have been 
with us as high as 40 years. Recently w^e hiirieil one man who had been with us 
consecutively for 60 years. At the present time I think we have about 40 men 
in our employ who have been with us over 20 years. 

Now, I think it is a reasonable deduction that men who will continue with 
an establishment for such long periods of years must be reasouably contented 
38819“— S. Doc. 415, 04-1— vol 3 54 
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with their employment and with the conditions which exist there and with Uieir 
maiia^'emeiit. We never discharge a man without good reason. Our pi*esent 
average, as to tlie age of our men, is about 40 >ears; and I don’t think our men 
would ba\e remained with us that length of time unless everything in the shops 
and the management of tlie shops were satisfactory to them. 

Now, that is the side of the employers* question to which I referred a moment 
ago that tlic general r>iii)Iic in all these discussions does not hear, and they sim- 
pW assume that some had conditions that they do hear of do exist everywhere. 
It' is not true. INIy observation goes that in the great mass of the men, em- 
ployers, that I incHit tiiey have a great deal of regard for the welfare of their 
men; that ihey arc humane in their treatment of them and do everything in 
their power to make their condition as easy as they can. 

A few years ago when the question of eight hours was a rather prominent 
feature I took the trouble to look up some of our old records. It seemed to me 
that, say, a quarter of a century ought to show w'hether or not a 10-hour day, 
for imstaiiee, was detrimental to a man’s working abilities. I went back a iierioii 
of 25 years, and took from that i>eriod a term of five years and I found that the 
loss of time in that period from all causes was about 7 per cent. I then took a 
five-year period 25 years later than that point and 1 found that the loss of time 
from all causes was about 5 per cent. Tt seemed to me rather conclusive that 
a lO-hoiir day, as it has always existed in our shop until within a few years, 
when we had a Saturday half holiday, is not detrimental to the welfare of the 
mom 

(Commissioner Delano. IIow many employees in the factory of William Sell- 
ers A Co.V 

ISir. ScHWACKE. At present about 400. 

Commissioner Delano. And wliat is the normal number? 

Mr, SciiWACKE. From 000 to 050, dei>euding on the conditions. 

Commissioner Delano. Now, Mr, Schwacke, I can well understand how an 
enii)loyer such as you represent who has been for many years able to manage bis 
husinoss without any dissatisfaction or manifei?lation of any dissatisfaction on 
the part of tiie employed does not Uiink that anything is necessary ; but the gen- 
eral ])ublic lias got it into its bead that some ma(*iiinery ought to be created 
which would prevent the explosions, as you might call them, that take place be- 
twe<‘U employer and employee, such, for instance, as is going on in PittsJiurgh 
at Ibis moment. Now, is it your deliberate oi)iuion that that has got to work out 
its own salvation, that employers have got to create their own machinery for 
dealing with such matters? 

Mr. fSciiwACKE. Not at all; oh, no. 

Commissioner Delano. Or that something can bo done by and for the public, 
say by Congros.s, to create the machinery to get the two sides together? 

Mr. ScjfWACKE. I thoroughly cwicur lu that, tliat tliat is possii)le ; and that 
laws like our compensation laws which have recently been brought forward, and 
which we shall soon enact in this State, are highly dosirabio; and we are very 
much in favor of it. 

Commissioner Delano. Would you be willing, perhaps now' or s<nne future 
time, to submit to tliis commissiou some concrete suggestions? You have had a 
gi'eat deal of exiierience as an employer — ^as to wdiat might be done. I supi>o8o 
if all emiiloyers were go(xi employers and all employees were g<x)d employees 
that no law w'ould t>e necessary; but 

Mr. Schwacke (interrupting). Well, I believe, sir, that some laws are nec<>s- 
sary. Now% the safety la^vs that we have been enacting are necessary. 

Commissioner Delano. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you some questions, Mr. O’Connell? 

Commissioner O’Connell. I wont to ask you a question, Mr. Schwacke, as to 
the Sellers (^o., not witii reference to the association, as to which I will leave 
some questions for Mr. Moyer. Your company 1ms been generally referretl to as 
being one of the first companies to introduce the Taylor efficiency system? 

Mr. Schwacke. No, sir. We have never Introducetl the Taylor efficiency 
system. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you an efficiency system in operation? 

Mr. Schwacke. I hojie so, Mr. Commissioner 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). Does your system provide for com- 
pensation beyond the dally wage of the men? 

Mr. Schwacke. Onr shop has been straight piecework except one department, 
the pattern shop, for more than 40 years. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Individuul men make contracts 

Mr. ScHvvACKE (interrupting). Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There are no contractors? 

Mr. ScHWACKE. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The piecework rate is base<i upon the liourly earn- 
ing rate of the men? 

Mr, SciiwACKE. No. The piecework 

(Joinmlssioiier O’Connell (interrupting). Well, just explain hrielly, 

Mr. SciiWACKE. The piecework rate originally \>as tried to ht' worlced out 
that way. Now we have accumulated a mass of data whirli eiiablos us, 
although much of our work is not what you call manufacturing — tliat is la'pe- 
tition— much of our work is single units; w(‘ have accumulatc'd a mass of data 
hy which the man and the foreman in the piecework ohice can v(Ty readdy i 4 ct 
loatdher to establish rates acc('jitable to all hands. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are the earnings, for instance, of >our ma- 
chinists? 

Mr. ScmvACKE. Well, they will vary. At the present time they will run from 
20 to 42 cents. 

Commissioner O’Connell. From 20 to 42 cemts pm* hour? 

Mr. ScHWLVCKE. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any nx'ans of proAiding tli’st aid wlnm 
men are injured? 

Mr. SCIIWACKE. Yes; we, in a minor case, we render aid right in tlie plant; 
if it is a more serious case, wo are riglit within live minuti'S of three good 
hospitals, right at our doors. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Hut you have no i>arlicular di'partment or room 
set aside in tlie plant for the jiurj^ose of taking care of tliem? 

Mr. SciiwACKE. No; we haven’t enoiigli fatalithcs to make it necessary or, in 
Aiew of tlio fact the hospitals are so near and so Avell equipped, desirable. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. You furnish, of course, in compliance amIIi tiie 
State laAv, a statement of the accidents occurring in jour jilant during tlu^ 
year? 

Mr. S('HAVACKE. Yes, sir. 

Coiiimissiouor O’Connell. We Avould be glad if jou A\ill furnish us Avlth a 
copy of it. 

Ml ScTTAVAC'K'E. With pleasure. 

(Mr. Schwacko suliseiiueully suhnntti'd the following communication;) 


WiLf.iAM Sellers & Co. (Inc.), 

riiiladcIpJtia. June 20, 101). 

United States Commission on Industrial Uelattons, 

rhiladcIpJna. 

Centlemen: Agreeably to the request of your attorney, IMr. P.usiek, I Avril(‘ 
to say that the numlier of casualties in llie Avorks of this establishment in tho 
year beginning .lune 2.5, 1018, to this date Avere 88, all of them of minor cliarac- 
ter ; some, in fact, so trivial that the injured did not cease Avork. hut are meii- 
tionod as being necessarily included in our report of casualties under our 
State law. 

The last fatal accident occurring in our Avorks Avas in January, 1007. Tlu' 
last really serious acchlent, which resulU'd in the man losing a i»ortion of his 
liand, Avas in 1012. Tliis injury was to a man Avho liad Ix'en Avith us a good 
many years, running our largest planing machine, avIio in an instant of tlionght- 
lossness took hold of a revolving shaft, which his duties did imt reipiire him to 
touch at all. He resumed his customary duties as soon as his liand liealed, and 
lias been at Avork ever since. 

Respectfully, 


J. H. SciiAVACKE, Manager. 


(C/Opy of Constitution and By-La w’S of the Metal Manufacturers’ As.socla- 
tion, revised to July 1, 1913, marke<l “ Schwacke Exhibit No. 2,” of June 26, 
1014, was submitted in printed form.) 

Commissioner O’C/ONNELL, Now, can you give us an idea ns to the number of 
accidents per thousand employees, at that rate, or per hundred employees? 

Mr. ScHAVACKE. No; I can not; but it Is a very small number; I can .say 
that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you had any fatalities in the last year? 

Mr. ScHWAcitE, No, sir. 
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Coiiimissionor O’Connell. Do you believe that it is possible for an arrange- 
ment to be mode wliereby the Government might organize some department 
that would have authority, at least prior to a strike occurring, compelling both 
the employer and the employees to appear before such department or repre- 
s(‘ntative of such department with a view to interceding for peace or preventing 
a strike? 

Mr. SrnwACKE, You ask whether I consider such a plan would be practical? 

Commissioner (V(k)NNELL. Feasible? 

Mr. Sc'HWACKE. No; 1 do not. 1 should Ix' sorry to see such a plan ('stab- 
lished, because I believe that questions that are kept between employer and 
employee are wholly desirable. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are you familiar with a law in existeiu'e in 
Canada known as the Ixmiicnix law? 

Mr. S(uiwACKE. I know of the law; I have heard it discusse<l several times. 
That is a conciliation act, as T understand it. 

(kmimissioiuu* O’Conn eli.. M'ell, it prevents strikes or lockouts prior to the 
Gov('i-nm<mt Iia\ing an oiiportunity to try and adjust? 

IMr. Sen A AC KE. Yi^s. 

(Commissioner (J'Connei.l. It apidiC'i only, howc-ver. to public utilitii'S. 

Mr, ScHw.vcKE. So I understand. 

Commissioner O’Conneit. The question is, MdietluT such a law might not be 
made to apply further? 

IMr, S( iiu \.CKE. I lu'lieve such a law would be a aood thing for us as 1o 
public utilities. I think ))ubll(‘ utilils's stand on an entirely ililTerent ])lane 
from private establishnumts. 

Commissioner O'Connell, Do you b(‘li<'\(' (lie peopb' ought to own the public 
utilities — street car. eh'ctric liaht, and gas companii^s? 

Mr. ScHWACKE. No; I do not. 

Commissioner O'Connell, d’hat is all. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have .\ou any questions, ]\Ir. Lennon? 

Commissioner Lennon. I don’t want to ask anything. 

Acting (diairman Weinstocfc. You say, Mr. Schwacke, that you beliiwe the 
compensation law a good and wise law? 

INir, ScHwxcKE, Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, in the interest of both the employer 
and tiie worker? 

;Mr. SciiwvcKK. Yb\s. sir. 

Acting Chairman AVetnsiock, Mutual protection? 

IMr. ScHWAC’KE. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman AAduNSTOCK. Do you also believe in the safety law? 

Air. S(HW\CKE. Y(‘s, sir. 

Acting Chairman AX'einsI'ock. A^ou believe it is a wise and beneficient law 
In tlic interests of tlie employer and the workm*? 

IMr. SciiWACKE. I do. 

Acting Chairman AVeinsiock. Do a on believe in the various sanitary laws 
that liave been passed, establishing cmdain sanitary conditions in the working 
plants? 

Air. SniWACKE. T believe reasonable sanitary Iuavs are desirable. T may not 
concur in all tlie laws that have Ixs'ii jiassed. 

Acting Chairman AVein stock. But on the uhole you would judge that they 
are desirable things? 

Air. SciiwACKE. I do. 

Acting Chairman AViunstock. Do you believe in the child-labor hiAvs that 
limit the age at which childnm shall be employed? 

Mr. SCIIWACKE. AVell, I think that they can be passed to too great an ex- 
treme. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. Yes; hut kept Avithin reasonable bounds you 
believe that they are wise? 

Air. SciiAVACKE. I do. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. AVell, do you believe that all of these legls- 
latlvo measures make for lessened industrial unrest? 

Air. ScHWACKE. AVell, I am not jirepared to assent to that, because I think 
so much of our industrial unrest — all our unrest, in fact, is due to causes 
that we little understand. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You don’t think, then, that industrial actions 
in the past have added to Industrial unrest? You don’t think, then, I take it, 
that the lack of safety laws have added to industrial unrest, and you don’t 
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think that the lack of sanitary laws have added to industrial unrest, nor the 
hi(‘k of child-labor laws have added to industrial unrest? 

Mr. SciiWACKE. You must not take me as assentiiu; to that, sir. I think 
that all of tiiose thinj^s have somethin},^ to do with the conditions that are pre- 
\iiilinff to-day. 

Acting? Cliairman WErA\STorK. Yes. 

Mr. SciiWA('KK. But that they have had every thinjj; to do witli it, or that 
they have been primarily the cause of our conditions to-day, I am not ready 
to assent. 

Actin^^ Chairman \VKl^sTOCK. Well, a.ssnmin^ that there is no siu'ii thin;; 
as workinp: oui any one law that would wipe out all the industrial unnest, is 
it or is it not tnu' that these various laws have temied to mi!\imi/,e industrial 
iinrest by removing' sonu' of the causes? 

JMr. SciiWACKE. For the .sake of aritcument I would assent to that, sir. 

Acting Chaii-man Wkinstck'K. Tliat is, ou do absent to tluit? 

IMr. ScHWACKU. Yes. 

Actinj,^ Chairman Wkinstock. Well, then, T Jud^n' from tlial tiiat you would 
want to qualify youi’ ])revious statenumt that \ou do not b(‘li('ve that legislation 
can help in tlie matter? 

Mr. ScHWACKK. Wlien I made* the remark, my idtai was that you could 
d(*lil)erately legislate against a condilion. 

Acting (Tiaiimian WEiNsro('K. Yes. 

Ml*. S('rrw.\('j\K. You can legi.slat(' against immediate phases of that condition, 
hut that you can (h'lilKU'ately l(‘gislate against a eondidon of that sort that 
I'xists I do not think it possible. 

Acting Chairman WmN.saocK. That Is, I lak(' it that you agree; that you, In 
'ommoii witli myself, do not Ix'lieve that any one law would wipe out all the 
dillicultb's? 

Mr. ScinvACKE. Xo, sir. 

Acting Chairman W’ki.nstocke. But that various laws, intended to touch 
certain weak si»ots in the aggregate, couhl matimially helj)? 

IMr. Rcttw VOICE. Yes. sir; I agree to that. 

Acting Chairman Weixsiook. 1C that wiaa* not true, then onr time as 
commissioners would ho absoluti'ly wastiMl. because all that w<' can hope to 
accomplish is the introduction of legislative measures wiu'ri' that will tend 
to U'lrdmize industrial unn*st? 

'Mr. '^('iiw \CKK. I’n'cisely. 

Acting Chairman WmxsTorK. You were' ]>resent ye.sterday, weren’t you, Mr. 
Schwaeke, when JNfr. B.arha testitied? 

IMr, SeiiwvoKE, Yes, sir. 

Acting Ciiairman Wet.n .stock. Yon rememlier that lie and I discus.sed the 
question of th(' etlieifmey of tin' American worker? 

Mr. ScinvvoKE, Y('s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstook. And he seemed to he of the opinion that, as 
a rule, the otheiency of the American worker is liiglier than the efliciency of 
dm European woiivcr. 

Mr. SeirwACKE. Tiiat is my eandiil opinion, based upon long experience. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. Berliaps you will also recall, Mr. Scliwacke, 
that he also gave it as Ids opinion that I lie elhciency of th<' foreign worker, 
transplanted to America, becomes high(‘r here than it wais in llie old country? 

Mr. ScTTvvAC'KE. That is iny experience. 

Acting Cliairman AVinNsrorK. Now, lliere was one quesiion that I ought 
to have put to Mr. Barba ami I did not, but 1 would lik<‘ to put it to you in 
the hope that you may be able to throw some light on it. 

You recall that Mr. Barba point(‘(l out that the manufacturers in the United 
States had some difticulty, and would have still more dirticulty under a common 
eight-hour day, for example, in competing with foreign manufacturers in the 
markets of the world. 

Well, now, I am not a manufacturer, and I can only talk as a layman who 
has had a smattering knowledge of manufacturing conditions. I take if that 
the cjilef advantage, the chief alleged advantage on the part of the foreign 
manufacturer, Is his labor cost as against American manufacturers. 

IMr. SCHWACKE. That Is right, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And when it comes to raw materials, the 
American manufacturer is at no disadvantage to speak of compared with the 
foreign manufacturer ? 
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Mr. S( iiWACKE. I could not un.swer tlmt so very well, Idr. Commissioner, 
because the cost of material in our business is not anything like the factor it is, 
for instance, in the Midvale Steel Co. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Well, I think 

Mr. Sci£Wv\CKE (interrupting). And I believe it has brs^n estimated 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The chief difference is the labor cost? 

IVIr. ScHWACKE. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, now, if that is true, on the one hand, 
that the American worker is more highly efficient than the European worker, 
and if it is also true that when the foreign worker is transplanted here he 
becomes more efficient than his brother who remained in Europe, why sliould 
not the American manufacturer under those circumstanci's be able suc'cessfully 
to compete with the foreign manufacturer in the markets of the world? 

Mr. SciiwACKE. Well, that is a question that I can not answer categorically, 
but I do know this, that the foreign manufacturer does put into this country 
machine tools, for instance, even under the tariff which existed prior to the 
present tariff, at a V(‘ry much lower price than we can produce those toois liere. 

Acting (duiirman Weinstock. That is a fact? 

INIr. Sc'JiwACKE. That is a fact, and you can not get away from that. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, that beats all theories to death? 

IMr. Schwacke, Yes, sir. 

Acting CTmirman Weinstock. But is it not also true, as I heard Mr. H('d- 
held, of the Depiirtment of Commerce, make the stateimmt, tliat the American 
pioducts are getting the world markets at a V(‘ry rapid rate; that tlie output of 
exj)orts to-day of manufactured products to-day is greater than ever before in 
AnuTicau liistory, and is continuing to grow? 

Mr. SciTWAKE. I believe that is true, but th.ere are reasons for it aside from 
the reasons of cost. 

Acting Chairman t\’EiNS'iocic. MTll you be good enough to state the reasons, 
as you SCI' them? 

Mr. ScuwACKE. I will, in so far as our business is concerned. 

In machine tools the principal exiiorts luut* been those highly refined tools 
that are made in this country which until u very recent period were not mad<‘ 
abroad — tools of tlie automobile indu.stry and tools for the small production of 
metal parts. The design, the ingenuity that is embodied in the American tool, 
is far, far supiador to the same qualities in the foreign tools. I^^ven tlie large 
tools on the other side are mostly very cumbersome, vastly more eumbersome 
than large tools are in tliis country. That is the reason, in my judgment, why 
this large exportation of American highly refined tools has gone abroad. And 
that, Mr. Commissioner, is lieing changed. 

Tlie macliine-tool Industry, tlie sliipments of macliine tools from this country, 
ar(' falling off very rapidly, ami the European, especially the Germans, have 
protited very largely from our experience, and they are now producing over 
there in many cases tools of that charactiT that are quite equal to tlie tools 
made here. In fact, the (lermaiis are going into the French market and sup- 
plaiitiug the French manufacturers. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. There are tliose, Mr. Schwacke, who take 
the ground that tlie best way of establisliing industrial peace is, first, by 
mutual organization, by the workers lieing (horouglily and intelligently organ- 
iz(?d and by the employers being thorouglily organized, tlien by eacli body recog- 
nizing and dealing witli tlie otlier body and liy establishing trade agreements. 
Now, do those ideas harmonize with your views as to the best way of estali- 
lishiug industrial peace? 

Mr. Schwacke. No, sir; I do uot think tlmt is good. or sound. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You do not? 

Mr. Schwacke. No, sir. 

Acting Clmirman Weinstock. Will you he good enough to give tlie commis- 
sioners the reasons why you do not agree? 

Mr. Schwacke. I agree witli both Mr. Barba and Mr. .Tohnson, who gave 
evidence yesterday, that organization among employees tends to level — to bring 
all down to a common level. I believe that the great advance of this country 
industrially has been due almost entirely to the wonderful individuality 6t the 
American workingman, his resourcefulness, which the foreign workman, for 
instance, does not possess, and due very largely to the absence in this country 
of the strength of what is commonly called unionism. The employers in this 
country did not begin to organize until many years after their employees had 
organized, and the employers of this country would not organize to-day were 
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It not for certuin tendencies in organized labor, which they w’ore forced to 
combat by organization. 

We have never as a company — our own company has never been favorabh' 
to entering employers’ organizations, and we dul not do so until the very last 
minute. 

Acting Chairman Wiunstock. You believe, then, tliat it is wise* for the em- 
ployers to organize? 

Mr. ScHWACKE. No, sir. Under present conditions I do; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Of course in your experience as an employc'r 
of many years standing you iiave found two kinds of workers, liaven’t you; 
that fs, you liave found tlie worker who gives a fair <lay’.s work for a fair day’s 
])ay, and you lia\e also found other workers w lio give an unfair day’s work 
for a fair day’s pay? 

Mr. ScHWACKE. We have unfortunately found that class of workmen. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. I take it that you will also agr('e that there ai-e 
not only fair workers and unfair wmrkers, but tltere are also fair employers aial 
unfair emjiloyers? 

Mr. Sen w ACRE. I do. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I supose tliat you quite agree wdtli Mr. Ilarb.i 
yt'slerday, who gave it as lus opinion that it is the unfair (unpioyer who si'ts 
the iiace, just as the Kuropi'un employaa* or manufacturer sets the pace for th<' 
Amei’ican manufacturer — tlte unfair American manufacturer sets tlie pace lor 
the fair American manufacturer? 

]Mr. SciiW'ACKE. I agree witli that. He attompt.s to. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How w'ould the worker, individually, in your 
(>pinion, protect himself against the unfair employer who tried to exploit him? 

]\lr. ISciiwACKE. We w'ould have no objection, Mr. Commissioner, to organiza- 
tion among employees if they did not attempt to assume conditions to which 
tliey are not entitled as employees, and if tliey did not attemi)t to force tiio.se 
of their fellow w’(U‘kers who are not in accord wdtli their view's to accepting 
their views, or making tlieir condition in the sliops so uncomfortable that they 
could not slay. 

Now, tho.se are the ehmients against wldch the reasonable employer objects in 
organized hdior. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Tliat is, the thought* is tliis: That organized 
labor is apt to become tyrannic and desiKdic and unrcasonalile? 

Mr. ScHWACKE. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cliairman Wein.stikuc. Well, now, if tlie plan tliat I stated w'as advo- 
cated by some, if the plan of labor being organized on llie one liand and 
employers being organized on tlie other liand, and Ibe Iw'o agreeing to settle 
their disputes tliroiigli trade agreements liy arlntration, w'ould not that Imld 
the unfair in restraint on lioth sides effectively, just as it has in my own city 
of Sun Francisco? You douiitlcss are more or less familiar with conditions 
there in tlie metai trades. Tliey have a metal trades asscKuation and tliey 
have an iron trades council. Tliose two bodies recognize each otlier and deal 
with each other. They enter into trade agreenumtSj usually running over a 
series of years. Just at tliis time they are negotiating for a ikwv agreement, 
tlie old one having exjiired. 

They have a grievance committee, to whom both sides can apix^al. iiiis 
grievance committee must investigate ami adjust; and if they can not adjust, 
the whole inattm- must lie submitted to arliitration, and there can be no strilo^ 
or lockout. I am told tiy members of both .sale.s tliat through the medium of 
their grievance committee, through tlie me<iium of that mutual understanding, 
through the medium of that mutual trades agreement, tliey have many times 
saved po.ssible war, and 1 have had the largest employer in San Francisco, the 
president of the Union Iron Works, say tliat his experiences with organizes I 
labor have been exceedingly cordial and friendly; they have no complainls to 
make ; they understand each otlier perfectly ; and wdien they fail to understand 
each other these committees would adjust the differences. 

Now, is there any better way that can be suggested than the w'ay that has 
been outilneil? If so, w^e w'ould be very glail to iiear it. 

Mr. SCHWACKE. Well, I suppose as long as human nature is as it is there will 
always be difficulties and differences between two bodies; that is, between the 
employer and the employee. But my understanding of the San Francisco situa- 
tion for many years has been that it was the most deplorable condition In the 
metal trades that existed in the United Slates, and I have been told in years 
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past, nnd not so very long past at tliat, that if the people in the metal trades on 
the Paeilie coast could get out of It safely they would be very glad to do so. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, I have no doubt, Mr. Schwacke, that that 
may be (he sentiment of some of the employees, but seemingly it is not the 
sentiment of the largest employers, who give it as their experience that the 
arrangmm'iit is satisfactory. 

Mr. SciiWACKf:. That might be relative, Mr. Commissjoiier ; that might bo a 
]elati\e statement as comj>ar(‘d with what they ha<l i)erore. 

Acting C’hairman Wkinstock. That may be, I dtiu’t know; I can only repeat 
nhat has been told me. 

Mr. ScMWACKK. From my knowledge of the locality I would interpret it 
tliat way. 

Acting Chairman Wfcinstock. If you ha<l been ai>pointed a sole commissioner, 
Mr. Schwa<‘k(\ by tlie J’n'shlent to investigate ('xisting conditions and to make 
recommendations along 11 h‘ lines to bringing about a liettcn* ami a more cordial 
feeling b('(w(‘en tin* employer and the worker so as to minimize industrial war, 
what wamid yon advocate', what woiihl you suggest? 

Mr. Sciru ACKK. J would thrown up the Job, Mr. Coinmissiom'r. 

Acting Chairman Wkixstock. You wouhl throw' up the job? 

Mr. IscHWACKK. Yi's, sir. 

Acting Chairman M’einstock. That is not \ery encouraging to (his commis- 
sion, is it, when a man with your long experience takes that view'? 

Mr. ►ScJfwvcKE. You have my .s.\ mpathavs fully in what you are' doing. 

Acting Chairman ^\■ElNsro(;Jv. Well, we may need them lielore W(‘ get 
through. 

Mr. ScinvACKE. I believe, Mr. ( ^ommi.ssioner, that 

Acting Chiairman Wkinstock (interrupting). Commissioner C’Connell jimt 
(ailed my atti'iition to the fact tliat lack of organization on the part of the 
worker does not nt'cessarilv im'an industritil pi'ace. lb' points out that in the 
city of Pittsburgh to-day tlu're is a strike going on with tmi or twelve thousand 
workers who arc not organiziM, and that theix'fore tlu're is liabh' to be indus- 
trial war without organization as much as with organization. 

Mr. SmiWACKE. Y(‘s ; 1 think it is inevitable under any circuinstaiH'C's ; as 
long as we are human we wall ha\e those dilfen'nces. 

A ('ting Chairman Weinstock. W'ell, (hat is true. I suppose there are many 
more disputes to-day — civil disputes — than perhajis there ever were in the his- 
tory ol the world, because our civilization is Ix'coming so much moix' comph'x ; 
but tlu're was a time in history when these civil disputes w’ore settled with 
cobblestones and bnckb.its. 

IMr. ScinvACKE. Y"os. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now^ they are settled quitdly in the courts, 
with justice for its end. Nowg why can not tlu' same attemjit develop for our 
industrial di.'^putes? Why can not tiu' brickbat and tlu' cohbh'stone be rcle- 
gat('d to the dead past nnd industrial dispub'S adJudicat(Kl as are civil disputes 
adjudicated — without hostility and without war, witliout needless stnfi'? 

Mr. ScinvACKE. AVell, that is another very wide qiu^.-^tion — a very wide ques- 
tion — and it could bi' discus, st'd from a gix'at many angles; it is too broad. 

Acting Fhairman Weinstock. W'ldl, do >ou tak(‘ the ground that they can 
not be settled amii-ably and without viohaice? 

Mr. , Schw acke. Not at all ; I do not think that. 

Acting Chairman \Veinstock. My fellow commi.ssioner, IMr. Delano, point.s 
this out, wiiicli I think is of spiua'al interi'st Just at this point. 

He calls attention to the fact that organized labor is studying this problem, 
that it has its Ixcst minds at work on (he probh'iii, and that tlu'y are suggest- 
ing n'lnedics. Nowg if organized labor is devoting itself assiduously to the 
solution of this problem, and the emiilo.ver looks upon it with indifference 
and does not likewi.se study the prohlem and emh'avor to aid in its solution, 
he will be placed at a serious disadvantage when the worker will he in a 
position to advocate and to carry Ills construction of tlu' solution, where the 
employer will fail, and then that therefore, in the interest of the employer, in 
order that equity sliall maintain and that it shall not be a one-sided solution of 
the problem, it is of the Iiigbest importance that the employers of the United 
States, as well as the Avorkers of the United States, shall become students of 
this problem and aid this commission in finding some fair and equitable manner 
of adjusting po.ssible difilculties and remedying existing evils. 

Mr. Schwacke. Well, I hope you have not gathered from anything that I 
hav(? said that the employer is indifferent to these questions. On the contrary, 
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lie lias taken, and Is taking;, and has been obliged to take, a great deal of 
notice of all these various phases of diflicuUles that surround him. 

But the principal difTiculiy to which the employer has lanm subjected, as I 
see it. Is, ns a rule, a hard and fast principle to be adhered to. In other words, 
he has been asked, as a solution of the.se questions, to make agreements with 
organized labor, and organized labor takes little or no account of tlie unorgan- 
ized labor with which that same employer has to deal. 

Now, if organized labor would simply advocate its own case, and let unorgan- 
ized labor, if it wishes to, be unorganized— take care of its own end of the 
sti'ing — the employer, I think, would have no difiiculty in dealing vdh either. 
AVe have had none. And I know many otlim* establisliments tliat have' had none. 
It is only when oi‘ganized labor insists that its dictum sliall pia^vail that the 
ditiiculty bi'comes aiaitie 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, I may be misinformed on this point 
If I am, my fellow commissioners here on the board, representing organized 
labor, ^\ill correct me. But, to the best of my knowledge and lielief, organized 
labor, outside of the I. W. W.'s or the anarchists, advocatt* the strike as the 
last resort and strongly urge u]>on tlie niemb(u-s of organized labor to settle 
tluar disputes by arbitration. Am I right or wrong in that, Mr. Lmnion? 

Commissioner I.einnon. That is true. 

Acting (diairman AA'i-unstock. d'hat is triu' ; very well. Now, I had an em- 
ployer make this statement to me, a man of broad e\])erienee. ll(‘ said, “I 
luue found from observation and e\p«*ri(mee that wlam (Miiployi'i'S n'fuse to 
recognize labor or to d('al with them, tliey linng out tlie Nory worst iii organized 
labor; it puts organized labor on tbe warpath, and you ha\e the conditions that 
('xist in (k)lora(lo.” But he went on to say, “ I have found from pm’sonal exjie- 
rience that when organiziMl labor is recognized and dealt with tlu'y become rea- 
sonable; they listen to reason; and when differences arise that can not he settled 
and the matt('rs aia^ suhmitti'd to arbitration, that as a rule tlu'y resiiect and 
obey the tiiidings of tlie arbitrators.” Therefore, it striki's nu' that the best 
way to make orgaidzc'd labor reasonable is to recognize and to deal with it. 
Would not that seem so to you? 

]\Ir. ScnwAC'KE. Wi'll, I am sorry to say that has not been my exixudem’e. 

Acting t'hiiirman Weixstoiuc. Well, e\idently your expcrusici; is dllterent from 
the ('’'•p<'^’h'>ic*e of the employcT who gave me his point of view. 

Mr. S’OHw\cKE. Y(‘S, sir. I will give you, it you please, just one incident which 
illustrates some\shiit vhat t have said. 

There has Ixsmi a strike lu Phihuhdphia here for nine months against a small 
shop. Tliat is, the strike began some nine months ago. The shop lias ('ontiniied 
^\^th other workmen. That shop has been picketed daily for these nine months. 
The men have lieeii assaulted again and again and again. There is no trouble 
in tliat shop. Tlu' men were working tliere, perfectly willing to work under the 
('(inditions tliat exist; hut tlie men outshle the sliop insist, by their action, that 
these men shall quit. 

Now, that is one of the reasons which caus(Hl nu^ to say tliat I wouhl not be 
villing to deal with organized labor. Just lucture to yourself the men in your 
own walk of life harassing you morning, noon, and night for nine months, 
insisting on your doing something that you do not wish to do and that you are not 
nnder any circumstances obliged to do. If tht‘ conditions, INIr. Commissioner, 
Unit frequently exist in manufacturing industries could he brought into the 
jirofessional life, the mercantile life, I tliink wc; would very soon have a public 
opinion exerted along certain lines that would cure much of what w^e see every 
day. 

Acting Commissioner Weinstock. Should any suggestions occur to you, Mr. 
Schwacke, that you think will bo hel])fuL to this committee in tlie solving of its 
problems, we will greatly appreciate it if you will send them to us. 

Mr. Schwacke. If tliey should, I will he very glad to. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Lennon would like to ask you a question. 

Commi.ssioner Lennon. Do you know whether, in tliis particular case that 
you have cited, the union at int(*rest has olTered to arbitrate whatever tlie ques- 
tions at issue may be with the employer? 

Mr. Schwacke. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Lennon. What trade is involved? 

Mr. Schwacke. Molding. 

Commissioner Lennon. Molding? 

Mr. Schwacke. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then I can answer it: They liave. 
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In reply to one of the questions asked by Actinic Chairman Weinstock regarding 
the limitation, the passage of laws limiting child labor, you indicated in your 
reply that there ought to be some limitations to the law. Do you mean to say 
that the laws now on the statute books in Pennsylvania, for instance, are in some 
particulars unwarranted ? 

Mr. ScnwACKE. Well, as I understand the child-labor law of our State — I do 
not pretend to be familiar with it; but as I understand some of the features of 
that law — the limiting age is IG years. Now, I don’t think it is wise to draw 
such a liard and fast law as that. I went out to earn my living when I was 14 
years of age, and I know many others who went out at that early age and some 
who went even earlier and do occupy very prominent stations in life. For that 
reason 1 can not see why there should not be some qualitications as to the employ- 
ment of children. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, I starte<l at 10, and that is the reason why I 
have fought for my children and my grandchildren to have the age raised; and 
It has not got high enough yet to suit me, even where It is IG. 

Do you believe that the State is under any obligation, through the public- 
school system or such other educational system as might be provided, to give 
children vocational training? 

Mr. ScinvACKK. Yf'S, sir. I Ihink they could not start in our public schools 
too soon. I think the bent of a child should be ascertained, if possible, in th(^ 
kindergarten. There are more tragedies in industrial life 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you mean that such education w^ould bring about 
a greater degree of etiiciency among the w^orkers of tlie country? 

Mr. Scinv\cKE. I do. I (hink it will find tin' Ixuit of th(‘ child. 

Commissioner Lennon. That kind of legislalion, then, you think w'ould lu^lp 
ameliorate the industrial rest of the country t(^ some extent? 

]\Ir. SciiWACKE. I don’t know' whether it w'ould ameliorate the industrial 
unrest, but it w'ould improve industrial conditions. 

Commissioner Lennon. In 25 years from now 

Mr. S('invACKE. It wouhl improve industrial conditions. 

Commissioner Lennon. You siioke so strongly regarding individual as op- 
posed to colkH-tive bargaining. I wonder if you would advi.se that the labor 
organizations be suppre.sse<l entirely? 

Mr. ScTTWAcKE. No, sir ; I would not. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know or have yon investigated sufficiently to 
give you any oiiinion as to wbether the average waiges of union men in a par- 
ticular trade, taking the country at large or your own city, is as high or higher 
than the nonunion men of the same trade? 

]\Ir. ScHW'\('KE. I tldnk the prevailing waiges in Philadelphia in all trades ai-o 
probably lowaT than tliey are in other lea<ling cities of the country. 

Comniissioner Lennon. How' about the union m<ui in Ifiiiladelphia — are their 
W'ages higher or low'or than the nonunion men in the trade? 

Mr. Sciiw'ACKE. I don’t think I hey are any higher. 

Commissioner Lennon. You spoke of your disinclination to deal wdth the 
unions because of their lack of re.sponsihility. Have you ever knowm of the 
union entering upon an agreiuuent and afterwards breaking it? 

Mr. Sen w ACRE. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you ever kiiowu of employers breaking agree- 
ments? 

Mr. SciiwACKE. T have. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, is it more prevalent on one side than it is on 
tlie other, do you think? 

Mr. ScHW'ACKE. 1 think It is; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Weinstocuc. Thank yiui very much, Mr. Schwacke. 

Mr, Busier. I will call Mr. Morgan. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. HENRY MORGAN. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Morgan, i)leas(‘ state your full name. 

Mr. MoiujAN. H(‘nry IHorgnn. 

IMr. Busier. You are the secretary of the metal manufacturers’ a.ssociatlon 
of this city? 

Mr. Morgan. I am. 

Mr. liicsTEK. How long have you held that position, Mr. Morgan? 

Mr. Morgan. Four and a half years. 
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Mr. I’UHiEK. Four or five yours? 

Mr. Morgan. Four and a half years. 

Mr. IlusLEK. Four and a half yoar.s? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Husiek. Are you a member of or interested in any manufaotiirin;; con- 
cern here in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Morgan. I am not. 

Mr. Blisikk. Or anywhere else? 

Mr. Morgan. I am not. 

Mr. Bustek. Have you ever been employed in any of the manulactiiriiig 
concerns ? 

Mr. Morgan. In I’hiladelphia? No, sir; I have not. 

IVlr. BusiEiv. Prior to the lime of your takin.a the position with tla' metal 
manufacturers’ association, what was your <K‘ciipation ? 

Air. MoiUiAN. Siiperinteiulent of the steamship line, operating a department 
in Now York City. 

Mr. Busikk. How long did yon hold that iiosition? 

Mr. AIorgan. Twenty-two years. 

Air. BtjsiEK. dAventy-two years? 

Air. Morgan. sir. 

Air. Bustek. Ah)u have not been with this association since its inception? 

Air. Morgan. No, sir. 

Air. Besiek. Fxiilain in brief your duties. Air. Alorgan. 

Air. AIorgan. Aly duties, in brief, are to act as secretary at the nundings and 
to conduct the affairs of the association under the direction of its executive 
committee. 

AD'. Busier. From a reading of the^ constitution and the? iircamhli' to llu' 
constitution, I note that the purposes are, first, social; second, that the mann- 
facturers combine for mutual interest In matters all’eeting the tra<le in general ; 
and, third, to deal with the employi'cs on occasions of ilisputes lietween em- 
ployers and employees. What particular branch of that work reipiires the 
major iiortion of your time? 

Air. AIorgvn, The (uitin^ management of the detail of the association is 
takini care of by its si'cretary, myself. 

Mr. BiisTEis. Jiow much of a clerical organization liave >ou? 

Al!. Morgan. A stenographer and mysi'If. 

AD Dusiek. iA stenograpluu' and >onrs(‘lf? 

Air. AIorgan. AT's, sir. 

Mr. P.usiEK. What records do you k(‘ep there, Mr. Alorgan? 

Mr. AIorgan. Why, the usual otliee records of any hnsijiess. 

.Mr. Busiek, AVhat I am trying to got at is what w'ouhl (X'cupy your entire 
time? How often does this association meet? 

Air. AIorgan. Once a month ; unless at the call of the chair, more fre<iU(Mitly 
tlian tliat. 

Air. Busier. Granti'd that it had two mi'etings a month, what else do yon do 
besides write up tlie minutes of the meelings? 

Air. Morgan. I miglit lie engaged in any Imsinoss that the executive com- 
mitt(‘e might find for me to do. 

Air. Busier. That is what 1 am trying to get at, what does it consist of? 

Mr. AIorgan. And to conduct a labor bureau, T was about to add. 

Air. Busier. Explain the workings of that labor bureau. Air. Morgan. 

Air. Morgan. That is a rather long performance. To begin with, wo have 
to start wdth the inception of a n(‘w member, who wamhl furnish me, after 
having complied with the requirements of tlie constitution and by-laws, with 
a list of his employees for the starting of a shop file for tliat iiarticular sliop. 
From that time forwuird we have a blank upon which the hiring at the sliop 
door of an employee, or tlie accepting of an employee wdth wliom — to whom I 
Iiad furnished an introdu^’tion card to that plant, would he recorded and re- 
turned to our office upon his entering omiiloyment. On a man leaving tlie 
employment there Is also a printeil form furnished tlie member, so that a record 
may be kept of a man leaving tlie employment and the cause of ids discharge. 

Mr. Busier. Or resignation? 

Mr. AIorgan. Or resignation. It might he that he is laid off or resigntvl, or 
left for a better position, or whatnot. 

Mr. Busier. Have you a copy of such a card with you? 

Air. AIorgan. I have furnished the special examiners of tlm commission with 
a card, but I can furnish the eoramissioii here at present with one if you wish 
to have it, or with their set of forms. 
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Mr. lIusvEK. Have you that .sot witli you? 

Mr. Mokgan. I liave it hero. 

IMr. JiusiEK. AVill yon kindly 1'urnish us that? 

Mr. Mo]{gan. Yes. Hero th(\v nre. 

(The set of blanks referred to wimv lunrked “ Exlubit 1, ]Nroi\c:nn, .Tune 2(1, 
1914.” Tli(? ])laidvs are in prlnl(‘d foinu.) 

Mr. Moiu:an. I want to say at tins time tliat your special examiners have 
visited my olhee tmd Ixum throu^di, at my reciiiest, tlios(‘ forms in actual 

o]H'ration — iirst, lh(" ai)pli(‘alion Idank you have in yonr hand. I showed tlieni 
a tlauisand of th(»s(‘ mmi))ered consecutively so that they mi^iht see the fotan 
of apidication in practical use. The second form is a hdter of iiupiiry which 
is in use by most corporations for that purpose to ascertain a man’s abilities 
for a particular position. I show(Ml tlKsu possibly a thousand of those that had 
las'll sent out to tin' different lirms and rc'tnrned as is the customary courtesy 
between corporal ions. 

]Mr. JirsiEK. Our spiH'ial examiiu'r is not here just now, ^Ir. ]\roriaiu, so I 
want 

]\Ir. Moia;Av. I just wanted you to see that they saw them in ]U’actieal use, 

^Ir P>i siEK. V('S, Mr. Moriuuin. 'The form returned to you by the manu- 
facturi'i's is as follows: “Mr. John JoiU'S has ai>i)Iie(l to us for emiihiyment 

and states that he has worked for you as a ” I’lii'ii tliore is a 

blank. From a certain date to a certaiii date. “Is the above statement cor- 
rect? Did lie lea\e or was he discharyeil? Class of work 

('inployed on? I>o jou consoler him industrious and of jzood 

iialnis? ” '^riien there ari" things that are formal mattiM’s. Tlien 

thiTO is a column for remarks. Thesi' remai'ks in the column let! for riauarks, 
is that jtenerally filliHl out with the reasons for his h'avinj,^ tlo' (unploymenl ? 

Mr. Morgan. I think you have the laaison there in tlie prinlial form. This is 
for any additional information that a tirm may wisli to convey. A C(mcern 
may have a man in wliom they are particularly intm’esti'd, owinj; to his 
excelU'iK (iualitii'ations, and tlo'y may Avant to make a note of that, or they 
may make a note to the contrary. 

Mr. Bx'stek. Now, a man conu'S to jour jilant and asks you for emidoy- 
ment 

Mr. INroRGw (interruptin^x). IViy bureau. 

Mr. IlxTsiEK. d'o ,Mnir bureau. Y«tu ha\<' a li'^t theia' of opi'ii ])ositions that 
lias bei'ii furnislu'd by the members x)f the association. Is that true? 

IMr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Air. PrsxEK. And you send a man out to the plant? 

I\rr. IMoiKiAN. If I considi'r him tilte<l for the jiosition T want to till; j I's, 

Mr. Bcstek. Mdiat qualitii'ations do you demand of siieli a man? 

Mr. MoRXiVN. A cei't iticatloii of his previous occupation at that ])articular 
trade or in that particular branefi of the trade. 

Mr. PnsiKK. Is tlu' matter—if a man should have lieen dischar.c:ed, say, for 
insubordination or incom])etency, or some such reason as that, would that pre- 
clude him from gettina: anothi'r chance at employment? 

Air. AIokgan. That would ilepi'iid xuitirely on circumstances. I think a per- 
sonal examination very often — we exfX'ct the ])ersonality of some foremi'ii and 
some mini will clash. 4’liat, to our ollice, amounts to nothin?:, unless it is a 
\ery ^ross case find so stall'd— wtiere I have information to that x'tfect. 

Air. Bx'siexc. Do you kix'p recoi-ds on the foremen, too, and the number of 
difliculties they get into with the men? 

All’. AIorgan. Why, that would not 1k' necessary. Our bureau, as 'well as 
being a bureau for the exchange of labor, is a bureau for tlie exchange very 
often between the mechanic jiml myself of .sentiment, and the underlying feel- 
ing against the given foreman is very soon apparent, wdiich information, in 
that case, I shoxihi very soon coinmy to employers, for the reason that I should 
not think it was for the Ix'St interests concerned to have a foreman >vho can not 
agree with the men. 

Mr. PusiEK. Has that state of aflalrs arisen? 

Air. AIorgan. I know -wdiere there have been complaints, which I liave re- 
ferred to the employers and which have been remedied ; yes. 

Air, PiTsiEK. Have your efforts ever resulted in the removal of a nmn whom 
you considered a poor foreman? 

Air. AIorgan. It has never got to that point. I think that if it did that 
would necessarily occur ; yes, sir. 
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^Ir. Busiek. You have iioviT run uctush any poor foroinon in the tour and 
a lialf ytairs’ time? 

Mr. IVtoaciAN. 1 did not say so. 

Mr. Busiek. What am I to j;a(lior, tlien, from your laan.-irks? You said it 
iK'ver resulted in tliat. 

]\Ir. Morgan. Well, “poor foremen” covers rsither a lar^m fudd. 

iMr. Busiek. I mean a man who could not work harmoniously vilh the men 
under him, 

Mr. Morgan. That is true; yes — I have not. 

Air, Busiek. Mr. Ah)rf;an, if a man should IniM' jrone out on a sti’iKe, would 
that reason for <lis(*harge appear — or reason for (pull in;:; aiqxRir— on I his rc'cord 
blank which you keep? 

Air. AIorgan. I have very reccmtly decided it Avas v Ke to do so, and I would 
make such a notation. 

Mr. BrsTEK. IIoav i-ecently? 

Air. AIorgan. Within the last ^ear and a half. Xot llu' blank, hut on tlu^ 
man's la'cord card. 

Air. P.usiEK, YVju say you have made a notalion of that for a year and a 
half past? 

Air. AIorgan. Yes. 

Air. Busiek. In passin^^ on a man’s quad heat ions for A\ork, would that r(‘cord 
I to sufllcient to bar him? 

Air. AIorgan. Absolutely not. 

Air. Busiek. Why liave ,aou ff)un<l it wise, or necessary, IIkmi, to make that 
notation? 

Air. AIorgan. I think i)ossihly 10 years lumce I miuht he able to discover the 
hahituai strilu'r — the man win* could not, or woidd not, retain his position and 
would cause disturbance, possibly, amoiq; tlu' men. 

Air. Busier. A habitual strilo'r ^ou would not pass on to any of your num 
for employment? 

Air. AIorgan. I would; have done it, and do. 

Air. Busier. A’ou say >ou ha\e <lone it? 

Mr. AIorgan. 1 say 1 lune done it, and do up to the pr(^s(mt time; we have 
not, up to the prc'^ent tim(‘, found any liahitual striker. 

AI>‘. Busier. 'J’lnui I do not ,R<‘t the <lrirt or smise of that remark. Ahm say 
you ii.ive done and do send hahituai strikers 

Air. Morgvn (interrupting). Aly record lias las'ii in effect only IS months — on 
the strike proposition. 

Air. Bigstek. You are looking for those ukmi now? 

Air. AIorgan. I make a notation wdum that conu's umler my ohsm’vation. 

Air. Busier. But you say you have sent such men to emjiloyers. 

Mr. Morgan. Y'es, sir. 

Air. Busier. And of course }o\i hav(' nimle mention of that fact when you 
send that man on? 

Air. AIorgan. Xo ; not necessarily. 

Air. Busier. Xot lu'cessarilx' ? l>o you mean to tell the commission tliat the 
employer is in ignorance of these facts coiu'erning this man, even though you 
liave that information? 

Air, AIorgan. The only prevention, or, rather, the only cause that w'ould miti- 
gate against a man receiving employment in the shojis of our association would 
he tliat he wais a disturbing factor, regardless of any afliliation. A man who can 
not wmrk with his fellow workmen and is a disturliing factor we do not wmnt. 

Air. Busier. Well, does going out on a strike or lielonging to a union constitute 
a man a disturbing factor, In your miiul? 

Air. Morgan. If he Iiappens to be a slugger, or sometldng of that kind, and I 
know it, I would certainly bar Iilm. 

Air, Busier. And you do do tliat when he is such a man, in jour opinion? 

Air. AIorgan. I would do it. 

Air. Busier. Ha\e you done it? 

Air. Morgan, Yes ; in one instance. 

Air. Busier. In one instance? 

Air. AIorgan. In one instance. 

Mr, Busier. Of course, >our records are open to all the members of your asso- 
ciation? 

Mr. Morgan. No. 

Mr. Busier. They are not? 

Air. AIorgan. No. 
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INfr. BusfEK. Thoy get just sucli information as you are pleased to give them? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Does your assoeiaiion have any means of checking up the answers 
given you hy these men (»n these slii)s, or do you take tlieir work for granted? 

Mr. ]\loiaiAN. The cause for discharge furnisla‘d nH‘ is ti'ansferrcnl to the man’s 
record card. 

Mr. Busier. An<l if a man comes to you and says that he has worked at the 
Ihildwin Lo('omotive Works, for instance, and has lett tliere voluntarily, yon .send 
this form of blank aroumi to tlu‘ Baldwin Locomotiv(' Works? 

Mr. JMokgan. 1 do not. They are not members of the metal manufacturers’ 
jis^oc'iation of rhiladeli)hia. I think that fact has Ixh'u stated three or four 
1 iuu's. 

Mr. IfuNiEK. Then >our imiuiry is limited only to the members of your asso- 
<‘iation? If a man has bemi working for tin* New Yoi’k Shipbuilding Co., or 
(hainps, or the Midvale Slei'l <’o., and he comes in, his story is taken for granted 
and no check made upon that? 

^^r. I\roi{(nN. J think that T stated that the apjdication blank, that I first called 
your altmition to^ — that the man applying for a position furnishes the name of 
his last (‘mj)loyc‘r. 

Mr. JiusiEK. ’riiat 1 nudei'stand. 

Mr. JMokgan. TIh' letter follows, ami upon the information furnished his record 
siarts. If tlu'y n'turii that this man is a machinist or a mokha- or a car niakm’ — 
hi.'-' ability is all we caia' to know anything about. Ills record starts right there, 
ami his (‘inplo.Muent, if I bav(‘ a position for him. 

Mr. B\;sier. But this impdry also asks for his discharge — for the reason? 

Mr. ]\Ioi;o \ n. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Is that furnished >ou by the.se <-onci‘riis? 

Mr. iiloRGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. They coo]H‘rat(‘ with you, then, to that extent, in that? 

Mr. IVIORGAN. I think that is the universal practice amongst all large corpora- 
t ions. 

Mr. Busier. And if a man has cpiit by reason of belonging to a union and 
going out on a strike, they uniformly answer .\ou? 

Mr. xMokgan. I’hey do not, and I do not ask that information; I don’t think 
that information comes in at any time where a man voluntarily imparts that in- 
loriiuition. We are not intm'i‘sted. 

Mr. IfusiLK. How many men are in the employ of the members of your asso- 
(‘iation? 

Ml*. ;M ORGAN. At the ])r('sent time about S.OfK), Under normal conditions that 
would stretch to 11, OCX), iio.ssibly 11,000, maybe ll.kOO. 

]Mr. IfusiEK. The number of linns in your association? 

Mr, i\Ioi{G\N. I don’t know' as 1 should answ'er that qm'stion. I will answer 
it if I am compidled to. 

IMr. BiasiEK. You an' not compelh'd to; no, sir. ]Mr. Schwack'e stated that 
it was about oo, if my recollection is <‘orrect. 

Mr. Morgan, That is v<‘ry close to it. 

Mr. Busrmc. I low' many im'inlx'rs of yonr association have union contracts, 
if you don’t mind stating? I don't ask for tin* naiiu's, hut I would like the 
figures. 

Mr. IMokgan. I umler.stand ; about 33 i><‘r cent. 

Mr. Busii<:jv. About 3 3 per cent of your membershii) have union contracts? 

INIr. Morgan. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. What per cent of the number of workirn'ii are ('uiployed in the.se 
13 concerns, approximately? 

Mr. Morgan. About 34. 

I\Ir. Busier. About ,34 per c(>nt of the men working for yonr membership? 

IMr. Morgan, No; T bi'g pardon. .Just a moment. I bud I have the wrong slip 
before me, I will answi'r that question for y<m in a moment. 

Mr. Busier. Very well. What are the membership dues in your association, 
or how is it supjiorted? 

Mr. Morgan, That is based on the number of operatives employed. An 
operative is known as a man w'ho gets above a certain figure ; men below that 
figure are known as half rate, and it takes two to make one; that is, for assess- 
ment piirpo.ses, 

Mr. Busier, Not asking any names, but what is the amount of the money paid 
by the highest contributor to your as.sociation? 

Mr. Morgan, About $5G0 per annum. 
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Mr. Busier. You wero prosont whon Mr. Solnviu-ko le.stlfuHl here m fow 
iiioiueiils aso, were you not? 

:Mr. Mokgan. I was. 

Mr. Busier. Air. Schwacko made the statement in suhstanee: That he did 
not believe in the organization of employers, and salil that their tirm \M)uld 
not have joined this association had It not been for the fact that they W(M'i* 
finally forced to do it at tlie last minute by reason of the organization of the 
eini»loyws. Now, of what benefit can your association be to Mr. Schwack(‘’s 
linn which will help him in his dealings ith the organized employees or will 
jirotect him against the organization of the employees? 

All’. Mouovn. The association is not organized for the purpose of protecting 
Mr. Schwacke’s plant against the organization of employe!^. We cover a wn-y 
broad held. 

Mr. IWsiEK. AVell, what Inaielit can it be to him generally — to guard him 
against the evils which he coiu’eives lie in the organization of the employei’sV 

Mr, AToeoan. I think Air. Schwacke had best answer that guestion. 1 am not 
a manufacturer, and I can not tell the workings of Air. ISchwacke’s mind or 
what reason he may have. 

Air. ItiisiKK. What are the hours of the men emi)lo.\ed in the various plants? 

Air. AloiuiXN. Do you want tin' high and low ? 

Mr. Busier. The high and low, or gi\e me the a^erage hours in the union 
shoiis and the a\erage hours in tln^ nonunion. 

Air. AIokoan. The shortest shop we have any record of — this is after a canvass 
of larg(‘ly the entin' nndal trrnh’s in the city of Philadelphia. In 1h(‘ brass 
nov(‘Ity manufacturing Imsim'ss then^ is one shop working 52 hours; two shops 
w'oi’king 55 hours. In th<‘ chand(*li(‘r line there are nine shops working 55 hours. 
In the foundri(‘s tlau’e are tw’o shops w'orking 5-1 hours; one sho]) wau’king 55 
hours; one 60 hours. In the machine shop.s — one shop working 50 hours, twm 
shojis 52t hours, six shops 54 iiours. one shop 51 2 hours, nine simps 55 hours, twm 
simps 55 J iiours, two simps 561 hours, oiu' sliop 571 Imurs, twm shO]>s 57' 
hours, one shop 575 iiours, one simp 58 Imurs, one shop 58^ imurs, one shop 5t) 
lamrs. In the pattern shops there are tw’o shops wairking 54 imurs, one shop 
55 iiours. Brass-goods manufactories and foumlries — twm simps 55 hours, om‘ 
simp 55^ imurs, one shop 571 iiours. In tiie machine shops and foundries there 
are five shops working 55 imurs, four shojis 561 hours, one simp 57^ hours 

All Busier. Air. Alorgan, let me suggest that since you liave iirepareil tliat 
In stahstical form you will kindly furnish the commission w’itii that, and w-e 
can tlig(‘st that at some other lime. But can you tell me 

Mr. ATonriAx (int(‘rru])ting). Very w^ell. 

(The paper liere iirodiiced by the witness warn marked “Exhibit 2, Witness 
Alorgiin, .Tune 26, 1014.” 

See Alorgan Exhiiiit No. 2.) 

Air. Busier. Dan you tell me offhand wiu'ther thov’ slm]>s Inning union 
agreements iiave a maximum day? 

Air. AIokgvn, Philadeliiiiia is known widely as a 55-hour town. Tliat is tiu" 
practically universal condition. 

Air. Busier. That prevails in the union as w('ll as th(‘ nonunion simps? 

Air, AIougan. I think so; yes. 

Air. Busier. Does your organization emphw any jieople who look aftm* tlu' — 
wlm keep a check upon any of these worknum or their activities? 

Air. AIorgan. Tliere are twm men on the pay roll of the metal manufacturers’ 
association of Philadelpiiia — myself and sten<»grapher. 

Air. Busier. Does your a.s.sociation take any active steps or act as an associa- 
tion for the advancement of sanitary conditions or the iietterment of sanitary 
conditions, or tlie betti'rment of hours of labor, or any of tlie things wdiicli 
tend to tlie improvement of working conditions? 

Air. AIorgan. 1 think ail the members of our association, either through their 
affiliation with national bodies, all cover that ground and are all strongly in 
favor of anything that wmuid tend to tlie betterment of shop conditions, either 
in the form of sanitation, workmen’s compensation hnvs, vocational training — 
in fact, I am a member of the committee on that iiroimsition here in the city 
of Philadelphia, and along all those lines I think the association members are 
allied on the side of advancement or betterment. 

Air. Busier. During the period of the recent sympathetic strike — I think it 
wms In 1911 — was your association active in procuring workers from out of 
towm to till the place of tiie strikers? 
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Mr. ]\roi{GAx. Why, our shops were affected only in a very small degree, and 
the men returned, if you remember, in a very short time. 

]\Ir. Busiek. For about thia'e \\(‘eksV 

Mr. MoaoAN. Well, I don’t believe we had any shop ^vhere our men were 
alTecled for that length of time. 

Mr. BrsiEK. For instance, in the smaller strik(^for instance, you have a 
strike on now among your membership, have you not? 

Mr. MoiiCiAN. We hJive ; been on for 11 months. 

Mr. lU siEK. Does your asscKaation procure men to lake the i)laces of strikers 
in that strike? 

Mr. MoiuiAN. I procure the men. 

Mr. BrsiEK. You procun* tluun? 

Mr. Morgan. For the associati<m. 

Mr. Bitsiek. llav(' .\ou ('ver dealt with any organization whieh makes a 
practice of furnishing men? 

IVIr. IMoroan. Never. 

IMr. Bi SIEK'. IIav(‘ you advertised in out-of-town papers to procure men? 

Mr. IMorgan. For the strike in effect now? 

J\Ir. BrsiEK. At any time have .^ou advert i.sed in (ID papers out of town? 

]Mr. Morgan. I have. Some time ago; yes. 

IMr. BrsiEK. What wiaa* the conditions theiP 

Mr. Morgan. We had a strike here then of the charah'lier manufacturers. I 
think there were 11 shops involved, and at that time 1 advertised in several 
cit ies. 

IMr, Biasiek. What cities? 

Mr. IMorgan. From memory, Bridgejiort, Niav Hacen, Ansonia, Meriden, Balti- 
more, Beading. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Did you furnish tlies(‘ imm ^^ith arms or other pi*oteelion against 
assault or trouble? 

IMr. Morgan. No. 

Mr. TM’siek, Tiiese men were not gnnnled? 

IMr. Morgan. At that time; yes. We bad 8 guards to (*over 11 slumps, 

Mr. BrsiEK. Wheia' did you gd th(‘S<‘ guards? 

Mr, IMorgan. They w(u-e hired here in the city of Philadelplila. 

Mr. Busiek. From detective agimciovs? 

Mr. Morgan. No; they W(‘r(‘ a}>pli(‘ants for i>ositions of that kind, who, after 
looking up Ihdi- recommendations, we conclinled would do for that class of 
work. 

Mr. Bustek. Tliat is all, IMr. riiainuaii. 

Acting Chairman M'einstock. Mi*, ifelano? 

Commissioner Delano. Nothing. 

Adiiig Chairman Wktnstock. Ifave you an.Dhing, Mr. O’Connell? 

Ckmnnissioner O’t’oNNEEL. Mr. Morgan, wlial is the total numlKU* of metal 
trades firms in the city of Philadcl[»lua ? 

IMj*. IMorgxn. I coiihl hdtm* toll you the number of operatives. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I was going to ask you that attei'wards. 

I\Ir, Morgan, I could not t<dl you the immher of firms offluind ; I could fur- 
nisli that later. But at the time aliout GO, 000 men engaged in the metal trades 
here. 

(Commissioner 0’('onneil. Out of that number your organization represents 

8 , 000 ? 

IMr. Morgan. About 8,000; our records In the ofiice cover 35,000, or possibly 
54 per cent of the men in those trades Avho have been working in the trade or 
lia\e made application to work in tlie sliops of tlie members of the association. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You keep a record of tlie number of applicants se- 
curing positions through your office, of course? 

Mr. I\roRGAN. Yes. sir. 

CommissioiuT 0’(k)NNELL. What number of positions w'ore furnished appli- 
cants during the past year? 

Mr. IMorgan. The last year? Tha*^ would take in a very slack period, this 
last six months, and that would hardly 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). Say for the year 1013? 

Mr. Morgan. For 1913, I should say 1,500 men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And wliat do you suppose was tlie total number 
of employees hired by the members of your association during 1913? 
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Mr. Morgan. I have to set the rHn’eeutap:e for that ; I would estimate 

that at 15 per cent of tlie men hired hy the asrsochition. or hired by our oihce ; 
j'lul 85 per cent of the hkmi are iiired at the simp d<M>r. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tins 85 per cent thjit is hired directly hy the firms, 
aft(‘r they are employcal do the tirms mdify you of their employment and asl; 
you to hunt up their record as to former employment? 

Mr. .Monc.w. They simply furnish me with the entering employment slip, 
\\ hich I have a copy of there with your coiinseL 

( V)mmission('r O’Con.moi l. For instance, they furnish you the name, the last 
place that man was employed, etc.? 

Air. .Mokgan, No, sir; just tlu' nanu‘, occii]nition, and th(‘ aae 

CommissioiKT O’Connell. And do you make any S(‘arch in } our records as to 
whetlier you have a record of any kind of that man on tile? 

Mr. Mou{:\n. AN’e immediately note the fact that h<‘ has enti'red the emplov 
of that concern on that date. 

Commissioner O’Conneil. F^pon his card? 

Mr. AIougan. Fpon his card, and that is Iransfmaaal then to tlu' sho]vrecard 
tde which we have and which is supposi'd to corn^spond with the tile at the 
otlic(' of the ])articular plant. 

(imiimssioner O’Fonm'i.e. Now, supposin:j; that this man — you tind wium his 
name comes to you (hat his record in \our othc(‘ is not a faxorahh* recoid 

Mr. AIorgan ( interriifitinj;). To wiiat (‘Ntent, .Mr. ()’(^mm‘H? 

L’oiiimissioner O'Con.mill. To the (‘vlnmu* e\t(Mit, if \ou will, of Ixim; a 
<‘hroni(* strikin'. Do you then notify the tirm of that record? 

Mr. AIokgan. I would do so. 

Commissioiu'r O'Connell. If he was dischart^ed for insuhordination would 
you notify the tirm of that? 

Mr. Mohgan. No; I don’t think so. 

CommissioiKT O’C.’onm ii. It hi' was well known as a pronouma'd union man 
and agitator would you notify the firm of that? 

IMr. Morgan. I should. 

CoinmissioTK'r O’Conneli. A^'oul<l that, in your opinion, mitigate against his 
employiiKMit ? 

Mr. IMorgan. It might and it might not; thm-e have been cases where ir 
has ami there have Ix'cn cases where it has not. 

Connii’ssioner O’Conneil. Do you turnish any information to lirms who are 
not memiiers of your association in the city? 

Mr. Moro'^n. Such information us is furnished hy one corporation to another. 
\V(' are not listed as a hunaiii w her<‘ tliat itdormalion is dissiaiiinati'd for 
anyluxly except llu' iiKmihers. 1 don't know of a case, to he (‘xact, wliere it 
has Iteeii asked, 

(kimmissioiier 0 '(\)Nnelt.. Hut if .\on fuinislied sucli infoi'inat ion, or were 
asked to do so, would ^ ou furnish just tlu' information the card show'ed? 

Air. AIorgan. Precisely. 

CommissioiK'r ()’( ’onnell. M'llhout any additions or snhli act ions, just what 
your card record showed of tlie man? 

Air. AIorgan. Tliat is not quite true; liu're are men who are unfortunate in 
c(*rtain surroundings, who in other surroundings miglit do considerably better. 
A man hdght travel with tlie wrong (rowd tliat wouhl lead him into tronlile, 
drink, and so forth. Aly mission is, wliere I can, to attempt in a small wuiy to 
(wercise the duties of a reformer, ami try to get him in the right track, and 
have done so, and do repeatedly, take a man from one district and put him in 
another district and try to help him if I can. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is your as.sociatlon adiliuted with tlie National 
Afet.al Trades’ Association? 

Air. AIorgan. M’^c are not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are you affiliated with tlie National Alaimfactur- 
ers’ Association? 

ATr. AIorgan. AVe are not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Or any other association of manufacturers or em- 
ployees? 

Air. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are they? 

Mr. AIorgan. The Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is that? 

Air. AIorgan. That is an association of manufacturers covering the Stale of 
Pennsylvania, organized for law and legislative purposes. 

38819'*— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 8 55 
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Commissidner O’Connell. Law and legislative purix)ses? 

Mr. M()R(jan. Yes, sir. 

Cuiniiiissioiier O’Connell. What is the difference between law and legislative 
l)ur])oses? ^ 

Mr. MoiiQAN. Law and legislative fnirposes — merely as to legal matters and 
](\gisl:itiun. 

(’oininLssioner O’Connell. Then, your hii.siness of employing pe<^ple and fur- 
nishing information does not come in ctmnection at all with that association? 

Mr. MoiiOAN. No; not at all. 

t’ommissioner OT’onm- ri.. For instance, tin' Pittsburgh Manufactiin'rs’ Asso- 
ciation might be a part of that State organization the same as yon are. Wouldn't 
they sei'k information as to an individuars standing from yon? 

]\rr. Mouc. \N. No; th(\v do not covi'r in any way, shape, or form, or have any- 
thing that has to do with the emiiloyment of labor. 

(Commissioner ()’(’on\ell. If oiu' ot >our linns is involved with its employees 
in a strilvc, what proci'duri' or plan or metlKxi do you have? llow do you 
operate in Unit case? I will suppost' I am Mr. Prown, running a plant, and 
am alliliati'd with you, and 1 nolily you that my t>eople have' gone on a strike 
this morning; what do you do? 

Mr. Morgan. W'ell, in that cas<‘ I would mdify the president of the associa- 
tion. 

Commissioner C’C3oNNKf,L. What wouhl he do? 

Mr. Mokgxn. Call a meeting of the e\eeuUve committee 

( 'ommissioner 0 ’(Connei.l. What would they do? 

Mr. IMoiKiAN. d'hey would examini' (In' employer as to the cause — not ex- 
amine; 1 don’t like that ti'rm — as(‘(‘rtain from tiu' I'niployer the cause of the 
trouble, r)ro\i(1ed tin' linn first reports that they wish to have the association 
exorcise its olhci'S oiu' w ay or I he otlu'r. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Supiiose llu' firm \ om])lie.s in full with tlu? require- 
meiils of your associalkm, doi's your a'^socialioii then pi’oceed to take chai’ge of 
its strike? 

Mr. IMorgan. Not without lirst examining into the merits. 

(’ommissioner 0 ’(Jonni- i,l. Supi>osmg ilie merits aie pi'rb'clly Justlliable. a< - 
cording to your rules and regulations. 

Mr. Morgan. W'e wouhl cooperati', in that event, with the employer who has 
the strike. 

(Commissioner O’Connlll. K they asked you to seek and secure wmrkmen to 
lake the places of men on tin' stnki', .\ou would tlien jimrciMl to do so? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes I would, upon authority from tlie committc'e. 

Commissioner O’Connell. h>upposing the strike ran along, and tlie firm’s 
busiiH'ss was stoiipi'd, and tlu'y found dithculty to giC emi)loyees, and tlii'V 
c<»uld not meet tlieir contractiiral n'lations, would the firms to w'hom tlu'y had 
agreed to furnish mati'rial, and so foidii — does \our bureau insure yonr mem- 
hei’s in any way as to financial losses? 

Mr. Mokgvn. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Or seek to reimhursi' it in any waiy? 

Mr. Morgan. No; we have contrihuLed to the expi'iiscs of the defen^'O of a 
strike of that chai-acter. 

Commissioner O’Connell. To w'hat extent? 

Mr, Morgan. That would lie decided ]>y the circumstances. 

Commissioner (C’Connej.l. Would that me.an covering tlie loss of bnsim'ss of 
the concm-n? 

Mr. Morgan, The expeii.si; of comiucting the strike only. 

Oommissioner O’Connell. Handling of the strike, purely? 

Mr. Morgan. Yi's, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(’on neli . I’liat wonhl mean bringing men to take the place 
of the strikers, housing them, or feiHling them, or such utiier methods as miglit 
be adojited? 

Mr. Morgan. It is very rarely nece.ssary to bring men into this field from 
somi' where else, 

(Commissioner (TConnell. You w’oiihl, under that arrangement, provide pro- 
tection for the mi'n, if neces.sary? 

Mr. Morgan. That has only been necessary in the case that I have cited. 

(’ommissioner (C’Connell. Woulii you meet or treat with tlie representatives 
of organized labor as an association at all under any circumstances? 

Mr. Morgan. I have had a cull, 1 think, from one since ! have been in the city, 
the pattern makers. 
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Commissioner O’Connkll. Yon attempt to adjust ffi-ievances of any kind 
i>et\veei» ineml>ers of your l)ureau and iheir emplo\ees 

Mr. Mokgan (interrupting). Tliat Is not within my province. 

(Commissioner O’Connei.l. You don’t act as the business agent? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. * 

(Jomimssioner (J’Connell. Between the firm or for tlie firm? 

Air. Morgan. No, sir; I act under instructions wliicii are luini^lmd me by the 
committee. 

Commissioner (d’CoNNELL. Mr. Alorgan, as an oificer of an oruGinization, em- 
plo.M'C rallier, or oilicer, wliateviM- >ou considc'r .yourself, >ou eerlainly believe 
in lli(' oi'ganization of employers into an as.sociation V 

Mr. Mougan. I sliould not work for tliem if I ilid not. 

(Commissioner O'Connei.e. Tlien, on the otlier iiand, do yen believe tlie laii- 
piovees on gilt to organize, too? 

Mr. Mougvn. I tliink tiiat question is a question tiiat sliould be answeri'd by 
th(' ('nqdo.y ees. 

(Conmijssioner O’Connell. If you found it, and T judge you liave, piotituble 
r.nd lieneticiai for the enqiloyers in the metal trades to be organized into an 
association, from your e\})erience in tiiat point of view, would it, in \oiir 
opinion be similarly lieneiieial for tlie employees to organize into an association? 

Mr. Morgan. I don’t quite get tiiat question. 

(Commissioner O'Connell. Appaiaaitly you found it profitable .and beneficia.T 
lor tin' metal trade employers wlio are in your association to be in tlnil 
organization? 

Air. AIohg\n. Right. 

( Coiinnissioner ()’(_Con nell. To organizi' in that association? 

Ml’. Morgan. (Correct. 

Commissioiu'r O’Connell. Your ('xperience is tiiat tiiat is profitable in tlie 
business you have? 

Air. Mor(,an. Y^i's, sir. 

(Commissioner 0’(C()Nnell. Having had tiiat exiiencnce, would it be your 
oiiinion that tlu' employees would also in' lienetited by an organization of tliem- 
st'lves into an association? 

Mr. Morgan. I don’t think that anybody lias any olijection to the organization 
of ernplo.yees. The employers with whom I enme in contact, and I come into 
cont.c’t witii a great many, almost to a unit I'xpre.ss themselves as not being 
opiiost-d to labor organizations, jiroperly conducted. 

Commissioner O’C’oxnem.. JUit tiiey would \enturc to dcsignati' the kind of 
org.anization the men should have? 

Air. AIorgan. No. I think that llu'y would like to see some la'stricl ions <ai 
militants. 

CCoinmissionor (A’Connei.l. For instanci', what? I’liey should not strike? 

Air. AIorgan. I didn’t say so. They lia\(' a perfi'ct rigid to strike. A man 
wiio does not like his work lias a perfect rigid to go out personally or wdtli his 
fellow’’ men. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. If they ever grant that question, they will have 
some strikes, I think. That is best evidenced by the sdiiation in Pittsburgh 
to-day. 

Air. AI()rg\n. AVell 

(Commissioiu'r O’Connell. If your members agrei'd to eliange tlie eonstitution 
or by-law’s, or if it is not in there against It, could they in some way find some 
time to meet wdth and enter into contraetual relations with organized labor, 
If they should enter into such contracts would that interb'i'o with your position? 
Would you feel jiersonally that you could not continue your position? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It is not a personal matter with you? 

Air. AIorgkn. No, sir; absolutely not. I taku' it from tlie unique position of 
Philadelphia that the men do not want organization. I liad a conversation with 
your Air. O’Sullivan along that jiartii’iilai- line, who asked me if I might turni^h 
him with a plausible reason w liy labor organizations liave not been able to make 
any headway in tiic city of Pliiiadelphia. He sanl : “ You know’ that w’e have at 
various times made some effort, made coiisiilerable effort to go ahead with our 
organizations in the city of Philadelphia. IIow’ do yon account for the fact that 
we hove not made any headway?” And T replieil to him tiiat I tiiink tlie answer 
to the question is that tiiat is a question for the w’orkmen to answer. If lie 
wanted collective bargaining, it seems to me he might secure it. If he is in the 
minority, if organized labor are in this vicinity, as they appear to be, the facts 
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liulicato it, tlio lar^^or ludiistrios will testify to the fact that they are not in 
fa\or of collective bar^raininj?, Iheir condition testilies to that fact. The indi- 
vidual mechanic seems to think — and I have talked to many of them face to face, 
aii<I T can do tliat in a way that the employer could not, because I am abs(dutely 
impartial — and they say to me, I b(‘!ieve we can mak(‘ a better barpiin for our 
own siuwices — I am speaking: now of a highly skilled mechanic; the follow below 
1h(‘ av('rag(‘ is looking: naturally for collective bariz:aiiiinj 2 :. 

( 'ommissioiKM- O’Con.nkll. L>o jou suppose he can make a bargain to reduce 
th(‘ hours of labor? 

Mr. ^loiioAN. The indiviilual? 

( 'ommissioTua* O'Uonnki.l. Ye^^. 

^Ir. iMoiuiAN. No, sir; I don’t think so. Those things are evolution, I think; 
tluit an.-\\('rs that (^|U(^''tion. 

Commissioner O’Connkil. You think it is possible that he might make an 
individual arrangement about lus wage's? 

Ml*. Moro \ n. lie does. 

Commissioner ()’C()^NELL. Suppose the wage conditions in Philadelphia be 
wiiat they may, arc'ii’t they somewhat l)ased on wages that have been brought 
about geiK'rally in other sc'cticms? If wages wi'iit way ui> elsewiiere, by the 
efforts of organized labor, regardless of the individual elTect of unorganized 
conditions, would the wuige conditions at Philadelphia and the hours be affected 
her-? 

Mr Morc \N. Y('s. sir. 

Commissioner (VComsell. If the hours w’ent way ip) in other cities, do you 
suppose if all tlu' ]M'oph' in Phila(h'li)hia were unorganized that Philadelphia 
would not have to have an ('ight-hour day? 

Mr, Morg\n. It would have to. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. In speaking with a large ('mployer in another 
(‘.ity a short time ago, in discussing strikes and IcK-kouts, h(' made the statenu'iit 
that th(* thing the employer has most to f('ar, under existing industrial condi- 
tions, is tlie snddc'n strike, catcliing him uniuvari's and unprepared. lie w’eut 
on to explain that in order to proti'et himsi'lf against lh(‘ general, snddc'ii strike, 
lu' was a riK'mher or a subscriber to some organization or some company tluit 
furnislu's di'tectives who ('liter unions as union men, and whio keep tliem ap- 
])rais('d of the proeiM'dings of thi' union, witii a vii'W' to’ Imeping him thoroughly 
informed as to w lu'n a slrilu' is ju-o j(>cted ; and if so, when tin' strilce is likely to 
he declared, thus affording him an opiiortnmty to prc'pare himself, and in that 
wuiy to protect liimscdf against tlie possibility of a suddi'ii strike. AVhat do the 
Pliilaih'lphia ('mi)lo>('rs do, so tar as >ou know, (o proti'ct tlu'insclves against 
a smhh'ii ^trikc? Do they likewise follow the method pursued by this particular 
enpiloycr? 

Mr. AIoik.vx. I think I could ri'iilv to that; w’e have ahsoluti'lv no inside 
operatives of any kind connocti'd with the Metal Manufaetiirers’ Association of 
linladel[)hia. AA'e keep tab on nobody. AVe are not organizeil for the juirposes, as 
T understand it — that is, the company is not an offensive organization — and 
wiien it comes to the defensive proposition we are only passively defensive. 

Acting Chairman AVetn. stock. AAY'II, I gatheri'd from the answ’ors given to 
(’ommissionor O’Connell that some system of strike insuranee exists — haven’t 
jou; that is, yon iiuh'innify the employer agaimst the striker? 

Mr. Moiuixx, No, sir. Yon misunderstood me. It is just the expense, the ad- 
ditional expense, of possibly bringing a few men out of town, or advertising. 

Acting CImirman AA’einstock. That expense is paid by the association eol- 
h'ctivcly to tlie individual ('mplo>er? 

Air. Morgan. No. sir. Not in its entirety. The association very often — that is 
to lie (h'termlned by them, w^hether they shall contribute any portion ; and if so, 
what portion. 

x\cting Chairman AA’^ein.stock. You probably are awxare of the fact, Mr. 
Alorgan, that in Cermany and Franco the employers’ associations linve sort of 
an auxiliary department known as tlie strike insurance department, to which 
each omiiloyer contriimtes in proportion to the number of men he employs, and 
when a strike does occur he is indemnified for whatever losses may be involved in 
the strike. Have you anything along those lines here? 

Mr. Morgan. As an association matter; no, sir. I happen to know that there 
has been such a company organized (pilte recently at Wilmington; and for the 
past three years I have studied the proposition as a business proposition— a 
question of cost on one side and proU'ction on the other. 

Acting Qialrman Wein stock. I see. 
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Mr. Mobgan. To got — or rather, after securing a proper actuarial basis, I 
think the thing is feasible, either from a mutual standpoint or from a stock 
standpoint. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In speaking with tiie secretary of the employ^ 
ers’ association in Berlin, holding relatively tlic same position that you hold 
iu^re, Mr. Morgan, I tliink he said that Ids association represented about 
l,000,rXK) men on the pay rolls of their collective membership, and he said one 
of the fundamental purposes of that association was that every employer, 
every member, had to pledge himself not to recognize or to ileal in any vay 
with organized labor. Is your association based uiiou any such 

Mr. Mobgan. Absolutely not. It is the business proposition wliich has to 
do with the insurance of the prollt. If, for instance, a concern figured tlaar 
jirofit, as indicated Ity their books, as $100 a day, and they want a pitlicv for 
ll(K) working days in a year to cover that protit, they would buy a certiticate 
for $80,(H)0 and pay a premium on the hgiires as w’e have them at present, 
from I to per cent, to reimburse him for the loss. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I take it, then, that the question of recognizing 
or dealing with organized labor is left to the discretion of each member? 

Mr. Mokgan. Absolutely. 

Acting Chairman Wkin stock. That is, bo may or may not do as be wdsla^s? 

Mr. IM(>ia;\N. I Hunk I can lie'll answiT that qm'stion by saying that our 
membership is made up of botli open and closed shops. In soliciting member- 
ship, and I am tlie only memlMT of the association who iloes it, if a menibtT 
w'oubl laiow^ of a prospeeti^o numiher, it woubl he rebu'red to the secretary to 
do, as the usual party to do the preliminary w'ork and expound the theory of 
the selimne. I w’onld he reforriMl indisiudminalely t<> either an open or a closed 
shoj), and at tlio present lime we liave imunliers of the closed shop, momliers 
who w’oik upon tlie bonus system, piecework, union, or nonunion as they 
please ; no restrictions. 

Acting Cliairman Wf.instock. I take it that the chief function of your asso- 
ciation is to act practically as sort of an (‘inploymmit exehango? 

Mr. Morgan. Exactly. Exactly. Thoia^ is a personality enters Into the 
proposition quite a liltle. It has got to. ddio stock in trade and tlie success of 
that bureau depends upon securing the contidcnce of tlie men that you handle. 
One man liandled im'orrectly may turn away hundreds. My desire has alw'ays 
been, and always wall be, to bring the men together, the manless job and the 
jobless man togetlier. If I know of a place in the State wdiore a man can 
secure a position, we sometimes furnish transportation and things of tlmt kind. 

Aiding Chairman Weinstock. Are the w'orkers culled upon to pay any fee? 

^Ir. Morgan. No, sir. 

Acting Ctiairman V/linstock. It is a fri'c mnploymenl bureau? 

Mr. Morgan. Free. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. So that it is an advantage to the workers; it 
protects him against the exploitation by a priMite employment bureau? 

]\Ir. iMouGAN. Yes, sir. 1 want to say that our bureau here lias been 
siibieeted to — w^e tallc about the discrimination of the employers’ association 
against organized labor; the discrimination is entirely the other way. At the 
opening of that hun^au there wais a light hroiigtit against us, organized labor 
placed a lino of $25 against a man wlio applied there for employment. The 
place w’as picketed for Uvo years. During the chandelier strike they were 
fined if they applied there for a position. The dlsenmination is the other way. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is that duo to the fact that organized labor 
looked with suspicion upon your association? 

Mr. Morgan. I can not say as to the working. I can simply state that as 
a fact. 

I have no quarrel with union men nor with their cause. I have advised 
when men have come to me and there wms trouble and they had a union card 
that It was wise for them to either go to their union or to drop it and fore- 
sw^ear the union. I did not want tlnmi to carry w'ater on both shoulders. I 
won’t deal with men wiio do that kind of business. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morgan. If there are any facts you want me to furnish, I wdll be glad to 
do so. 

Mr. Busiek. Those figures I askeii you for at the time 

Mr. Morgan. As to the percentage of employees in the organizeii shops? 

Mr. Busier. Percentage of employees in organizeii shops and the unorganized 
shops and the hours of labor. 
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Mr. Morgan. The hours of labor the stenographer has, 

Mr. Bustek. I see. 

Acting (Miairinan Weinstock. You said in the earlier part of your testimony 
that 13 p(T cent of the members have union contracts employing 

Mr. Morgan. 1 haven’t the figures. I will give tliem to you in a moment. It 
will take me sihout two minuti^s to wade through it. 

(See Hallowell Exhibit No. 1.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN WATT. 

Mr. Busiek. State your nam«‘, please. 

Mr. Watt. Jolin Watt. 

]\Ir. Busiek. Your occupation. 

Mr. Watt. Business agent of the pattern makers’ association, Philadelphia. 

Mr. BiTsiEK. How long hav(' you held that position? 

Mr. Watt. Twenty-one months. 

Mr. Busier. Prior to that time what did you do? 

Mr. Watt. Pattern maker. 

]\rr. ItusiEK. lliMM^ in Philaddphia ? 

Mr. Watt. City of New Y^ork. 

I\lr. Busier. In the city of N(‘w York? 

Mr. WA'rr. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Mow long have you lyeisi in Plnlndidphia? 

Mr. Watt. Twenty -one months. 

Mr. Busier. Twiaity-one montlis? 

l\Ir. Watt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Did you come down here Cor tli(‘ jiurposo of organizing the 
pattern maker.s? 

I'll’. AVvtt. That was the intention; yes, sir. 

^Ir. Busier, Have you any oh lection to giving the figure on our organiza- 
tion — tlie iiorcontage of pattmai makers working here that belong to your asso- 
ciation? 

Mr. Watt. None wdiatever. 

Tvir. Busier. How many iiattern makers an' there employed liere in Pliila- 
delphia, approximately ? 

Mr. Watt, Approximately 600. 

Mr. Btesier. And liow strongly are you organize!? 

Mr. Watt. About 70 per cent. 

Mr. Busier. About 70 per e«‘nl? 

]\fr. MfvTT. Yes. 

iMr. Bus]FK. Have you any closed shops in IMiiladelplna ? 

Mr. Watt. Yes. 

IMr. Busier. About liow many nu'ii working in closed sliojis? 

Mr. Watt. Well, there are al>out 200. 

Mr. P>usiEK. About 200? 

Mr. Watt. Yes. 

IMr. Busiek, .Xnd your otlu'r men working in the other open siiops? 

Mr. Watt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What are the prevailing hours in Philadeljdiia for men of your 
craft? 

Mr. Watt. Tliey are very mixed. They run from 10} a day down to 8 hours 
a <iay, running in all class ot hours, lOC 10^, 9, 9if, and so on, down to 8 hours. 

Mr. Busier. AVIiat are tlie ]ieui*s tor patteru makers in other large cities 
where they are strongly organizeil? 

Mr. Watt, Eight ami nine hours a day. 

Mr. Busier. How do the wages paid in Philadeliiliia compare with other 
cities, in wliat kind of proportion in the competitive points, the cities south of 
New York op the Atlantic roast? 

Mr. Watt. They run about one-third lower in the city of Philadelphia tlian 
they do in any other first-class city. 

Mr. Busier. 1 don’t mean in my question to establish tlie fact that those 
conditions were purely competitive, but that distinction has been made that 
Philadelphia should not be classed with New York. How do they run in New 
York? 

Mr. Watt. About one-third higher in New York, and the hours shorter. 

Mr. Busier. From your experience here in Philadelphia, how do the men 
compare In skill with other cities? 
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:Mr. Watt. Equally as good as uiecliauics us tboy are anywhere in the 
country. 

Mr. Busiek. As good all around mechanics, are tlu‘y? 

Mr. Watt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Is there any siR^cialization in Philadelphia? 

Mr. WAur. There are not, with the exception of the Baldwin I.ocomotive 
Works, where they specialize. They systematize their work so that a man only 
works on one particular piece and knows nothing else only that particular 
part here, but they are hired in the pattern department, but we don’t class 
them us pattern makers. We only — they only know that particular thing, as a 
rule they are not tit to do anything else after they pass out of that employment. 

Mr, Busier. Are they eligible to membership in your union? 

Mr. Watt. Not unless that they could prove they would be able to maintain 
the wage conditions. 

Mr. Busier. That means they would have to .show they are all around 
mechanics? 

Mr. Watt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier, Are you familiar with sanitary conditions here in PhihKh'lplua 
in the shops as compared with other cities? 

IMr. Watt. Well, the jobbing pattern shops as a rule are vm-y lax in that 
direction. Very lax all through. 

I\rr. Busier. r>o(‘S that consist in noncomihiance uith ('xisting laws? 

I^lr. Watt. Why, it don’t look as though tliey paid any attention to any law 
at all in riTerence to that. They just siuqdy do as tliey please and any old 
thing will do. 

IMr. Busier. Vh'll, the failure of propia* conditions to <'xtst, according to >our 
statiMiuMit, is that due to defects in the law, or i.s it due to lax enforcement of 
tlic law? 

Mr. Watt. I would say, po.ssibly, lax enforcement of the law. 

Mr. Busilk. What do' >ou know about any system of bonuses or premiums 
in vogue in Philadolpbia? 

IMr. Watt. In the pattern-making line they are tu-ncticed to a greater degri'e 
in Pbiladi'lphia than they are in any other ji.-irt of the country, and due to tln^ 
fact, I believe, and I think I am rigid in believing so, to the ignorance of the 
people who are having those i>m11(M‘iis madig bccaus<‘ if they know tlielr biisi- 
nei; • or knew anytldng about the business, they would not have such a system 
in ''lue, because the cheniier plants and tlu' mo'<t productivi' plants in the 
coiiiUry pay the higher wages and betti'r conditions and do not practice these 
bonus or piecework systems, and the largm* coucitus in this country. But in 
l*hjladel])hia uiiforlumitely they luivi* resorted to this iioculiar method that I 
claim is a losing method every way. 

Mr. Busier. IVell, 1 just wnul to ask- you mie mor«' question. Do you find 
any discrimination against members of your organization amongst the em- 
ployers in Pliilndelphia? 

Mr. Watt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any substantial cvidmice of any Idack list? 

Mr. Watt. I can’t kay that I have; but I do Icnow in the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works the foreman of tlio iiatlorn <l(*parl mmit at Kddystone came directly 
to the men at the bench and said to them, “ You can take one of two positions; 
you can either give up your position bore or give up your membership in the 
pattern makers’ association.” 

Mr. Busier. Witc those num actixe in ]>roselytiiig among their fellow 
workers ? 

Mr. Watt, No; they wore not particularly a<^‘ti\e. Tli(>y wore good paying 
members and kept themselves iu good standing; that is all. 

Mr. Busier. The iioint T am trying to gid at is this: The Baldwin people 
claim that they have no objection to a man hidonging to a union so long as he 
don’t carry his views into the shop ami attmiipts to convert fellow member.^ 
Have you liad any conversation with these men who were discharged from 
the Baldwin plant ns to whether or not they carried on their union propa- 
ganda In the shop? 

Mr. Watf. I know they did not do anything of the kind. They don’t have to. 

IMr. Buster. Have you had any conversation with them on that subject — 
whether or not they did do that? 

Mr. Watt. Oh, yes ; I liave asked were they acting in any way that was 
detrimental to themselves or to the organization; and they said no, they wore 
attending to their business. 
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?klr. BrsiKK. What 1 am trjin;; to i^ot at Is some lake thi attitmle It would 
in»t he (lelrimental to tlieinselvos or the organization to earry on union propa- 
ganda in the shop? Have you any definite information as to whether or not 
they did in fac't i-efrain from tlds a(‘tivity in the shop? 

Mr. AVatt, Wiiy, of eourse they refrained from it, because they always had 
the fear instilled into them that they would lose their jobs if they showed 
any (lisi)osit ion to carry it on. They naturally, to save their positions, kept 
quiet. But, singularly, one iiarticular day the foreman came and he picked out 
every man that was a member of the organization and went to him — he only 
.ski])[)ed one; I don't know how he missed that fellow — and he told them they 
would eitlier have to give up tlieir jobs or give up their membership, and, I^am 
lileased to state, some of tlnan gave up their jobs, and some of them pre- 
sumably gave up their membership. 

Mr. BrsiEK. That is all : thank yon. 

Mr. Watt. I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, I had a little memorandum 
on vocational schools that I think might interest you and an agreement we 
had with tin' city of New’ York hetween the Pattern Makers’ Association of 
N(wv York and (lie Board of Education of the City of New York. 

Mr. BrsiKK. M ill you he good (uiough to leave that with the reporters? 

Mr. AVa'it. J will give you a copy of it. 

.Mr. BrsiEK. T might sugg(‘st w(‘ will have a liearing on that matter, and 
if you will embody your suggestions in writing and hand them to the com- 
mission, we will file them as though it w’en' testimony givim with the hearing 
on that suhjtT't and the commission w ill be very grateful to you. 

Mr. Watt. All right, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. DAVID NAPIER. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Please ^tale your name. 

Mr. NAiUEin David Napier. 

Mr. IPjsiEK. You ar(‘ business agent of tlm Brotlu'rJiood of Boiler Makers 
and Iron Slip Builders’ Union hero in Piiiladclphia? 

Mr. NApn.H, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BrsiEK. How long have you occupied tliat position? 

Mr. Napiek. Five yeai’s. 

Air. Bi’stek. Ar(‘ you also emidoyol in addition to your duties in the active 
w’ork of boiler making? 

Air. NvriEii No, sir; T am (unployi'd soU*ly by Local fill of the Iiiternalional 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makm's. 

Mr. BrsiEK. And devot(‘ .vour <Mi(ire limi' to that? 

Mr. Napikk. Yes, sir; and (Uw’ote my entire tim(‘ to that, 

Mr. Besiek, Did .voii work at vour trade lu're in Pliiladolpliia ? 

Air. Napiku. Yes, sir; for 18 years. 

Mr. BrsiEK. For IS years jaior to the time you took (Ids position? 

Mr. Naimeji, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BrsiEK. AY)n are thoroughly familiar with working conditions amongst 
tht' men (d' \ our era ft ? 

Mr. Napieii. A"('s, sir. 

Air. BrsTEK. AVliat is the general scale of boiler makers liere in Philadelphia? 

Air. Naim Ell, From .fill ccuits down. 

Acting (fiiairman AA'eia.sjoimc. From wdiat? 

Air. Napikk. Thirty-scvim ami oiu'-lialf down in the shop. 

Commissioner I.enaon. AA'as that fiT^ or oT^? 

Air. Napier, Thirty-sev('n and one-lialf down In the simp. AVe have a union 
rate that w‘ get ontsble from rro cents for boilermakers. 

Air. Busiek. AY)u got outside? 

Air. Nvpihii. AAvs, sir. 

Air. Busier. AAdiere is that? 

Mr. NAiuEH. That is, well, wo are afTiliated with the building trades depart- 
numt in tlp^ city of Philadelphia, the boilermakers are, and through the assist- 
ance of this building trades department we control all the work in the buildings 
and for that we have a wng(? .‘<csile of 55 cents per hour in the building. 

Acting Chairman Weinstoi’k. Fifty cents or fifty-five rents? 

Air. Napier. Fifty cents in the imildings, sir; and in tank work around the 
oil stntlons we have a scale of 55 cents per hour. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any objection to giving the commission the number of 
men enrolled in your union? 
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Mr. Napier. Not a bit, sir. 

Mr. Busier. How many men Imve you? 

Mr. Napier. We have in the local that I represent — we Inul 125 men, from 
tiint to 150. 

Mr. Busier. Is that the only local in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Napier. No, sir; there is about 5(X1 union iium in Philadelpliia. 

Mr. Busier. And how many boiha- makc'rs are there in Philadelphia, about? 

Mr. Napier. There are about 5,000 workers at the trade. 

Mr. Busier. About 5,000? 

Mr. Napier. Yes, sir. 

;Mr. Busier. Has your or^tanization eviT laid a hl^dier meinbm-ship lu're? 

Mr. Napii.k. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Busier. About how hi;i:h~what ^\as the hiRhest h^ure? 

Mr. Nmmir. In 1005 we or^aniziMl in llu^ city of Philadeliihia an<l W’e had 
about 000 mi'inlRTs there. In 1004, I believe, the money factors organized 
sinpily to put us out of commission. 

Mr. Busier. O’lu' whar-' 

Mr. Napu.k. The manufaetiin'rs organized to juit ns <»ut of eommission, and 
t1iey suce<'e'led jiretty \\('ll in doing so. 

Acting (Miaiianan Weinstoc'K. L(‘t me see if we have got yonr tigures corri'ctly. 
Ar(' we to uiph'rstand that out of 5,000 boiler makers in the city of Philadelphia 
tiuM'e are about 5(X* organized? 

Mr. N\imi;k. Yes, sir. 

Acting (Oiairman M’l.i xstocr. The remaining 4, 7(H) are unorganized? 

Ml’. N\pri:R. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JPusiFK. And in 1005 thert^ w’as an organization amongst the boiler manu- 
facturers or tlu' einployiM’s? 

IMr. N\pier. I Ix'lieve that in about 1005 they organi/(‘d. 

Mr. Buster. And sour Ix'lief is tli.it thc.\ organized (o pul .mui out of business? 

Mr. Nai’ier. My private belief. 

Mr. Busier, Have you Ihhui a \iclim or ha\(‘ ,\our nunnhers htsui victims? 

Mr. Nmmi'.u. Y('s ; wa^ ha\e liei'ii discriininatixl a.gainst all around. 

Mr. BirsiEK. Stale the nudhod of fMa-siXMition ax ><)u lind it. 

Mr Nmokr. ^\'elI, so far as a shop in th<‘ eity which 1 am familiar with and 
which I h.iM' w'orkcMl m, we can not say the nioiu'y fact<»rs there have adoptinl 
any sic-ii pi-.x-eeding as itersecuiors, but in Baldwin's I know they have done so. 

Mr. 10 STEK. Til Thihhvin's? 

IMr. Naimer. Y('x, sir 

Mr. Busier. That is th(‘ only one wluTe you 

Mr. Nvpier (interrupting). That is theOnly one I can positively say that 
they do. 

Mr. Bustek. Are you willing to state that outsiile of P>al<lwin’s the manu- 
faeturers show an indiffiTeiu’e as to wladlxu’ or not th<‘ir men belong to the 
union or not in your craft ? 

Mr. N\ptek. Well. now% (hey do not show' an indim'rence. There is about— 
W'ell, 10 jier cent are quite w illing to handle union nxui and the other 00 per rent 
do not want to have anything to with them. 

Mr. Busier. Do they ask the man that qu(‘sllon a\ hen he applies for w’ork? 

Mr. Nmmer. AVell, th(\v show that by not hiring them. 

IMr. Busier. Tliat W’hat? 

Mr. Napier. They show that by not hiring them. 

Mr. Busier. iVell, an individual employer ecrtaiidy ean not kiiow’^ when a 
man makes application wiiotlicr or not he is a union man unless ho asks him 
that question, can they? 

Mr. Napier. Well, they don’t ask that only in about four shops. Wo have tw'o 
closed shops in the city, hut w'c have got about four shops that employ our men, 
but w'e have open-shop propositions. 

Mr. Busier. Mdiat 1 am trying to get at Is, some of those big shops that you 
say don’t actively persecute you? 

Mr. Napiek, No, sir. 

Mr. Busier, A man goes there and they don’t ask him whether or not he is a 
member of a union? 

Mr. Napier. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Ho they show indifference to that? 

Mr. Napier. Total indifference. 

Mr. Busier. You say that is about 90 per cent of the shops? 
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Mr. Napieu. Well, that is, about 00 i>or cent of the shops won’t handle a 
niiion man ;it all. 

Mr. lU’siEK. Well 

I\rr. Napieu. There is about 10 per cent that will handle them, and 90 per cent 
of them will not luindle them. 

Mr. llusiEK. Well, you said jour or^uiiiizatioii has never had a membership 
of more than 500? 

Mr. N\pleu. Well, in Baldwin’s we had a membership (>f 2,200. 

Mr. UiJSiEK. In La hi win’s? 

l\lr. Napii u. In 1911. 

]Mr, Busiek. Twenty-two hundred? 

IVfr. Naimeu. In Baldwin’s. 

Mr. Busiek. Twenry-lwo hundred boiler makers in Baldwin’s? 

IMr. Napieu. Twenty-two hundred Ixuler makers in Ihilulwiu’s T.ocomotive 
Works, and to-day I don’t ladieve yon could put your liand on a union man in 
Bahlw'in’s T.oeomotive Works. 

IMr. Busiek. Did Baldwin havi' any trade a.^numamt with jour union? 

IMr. Napieu. W(‘11, now, I don't think they had. That was in the hands of 
one of the national organizers. I was not interested mucli in the Baldwin 
jilant because it did not come into my jurisdiction. 

Mr. Busiek. Tlam the only nuMhod usisl to hriuik down the unions liere is 
to previmt th(‘ furtlua- oruaniziim of the boiler makers, so far as your knowl- 
(ulire extends, is tlie fact that the sho]; wmi't hire a known union man? 

Mr. Napieu. Yos, sir. 

Mr. i’usTEK. Do jolt know' of tlu' existmiee of anj' black list amom.^ the man- 
ufactuiH'rs? 

.Mr. N\eiiai. No; lh<\v think it is not worth wdiile to black list. 

Mr. Busiek. Your opinion is that tlu‘ maiiutucliirers don't think it \vorth 
while to black list. 

IMr. N\pieu. Yes. 

INir. Busiek. d'hal is all. 

( Mb’! ness cwcuseil. ) 

Is iMr. Torpy here? 


TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES B. TORPY. 

IMr. Bt^stek. Bl<'as(‘ slat(‘ jour name. You may he seated. 

Mr. Toi;pv Charles \^ '’J^'oriija 

IMr. Busiek. AikI jon ar<‘ business agent ol the molders' union? 

Mr. Toupv. Y('s, sir. 

IMr. lU'siEK. What loi-al? 

IMr. Toupv. I represent nine hx-als. 

IMr. Busiek. Nim‘ locals? 

IMr. Touiw. In this district. 

Mr. Busier. In this district? 

Mr. "I’oui'Y. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Ar(‘ tlnw all in Bliiladelpliia? 

Mr. Toupv. No, .sir. 

IMr. Busier. Ibwv many in Pliiladelphia? 

IMr. 'J’oupv. Three at the juu'sent time, 

IMr. Busier. Ilow' long ha\e joii hium business agent of tlu‘ mohh'rs’ union? 
Mr. Tokpy. Since 1907, seven jears next September. 

;Mr. Busier, How long luni' you been familiar w ith conditions In a our craft 
in Bliiladelpliia? 

IMr. Toupt. I guess it is 1870 wdien I first went into the foundry. 

^Ir. Busier. 'That is .some time? 

ISfr. Toupv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What an* tlu' i>re\ailing liours of the men in j'our craft here in 
Philadeljihin ? 

Mr. Toupv. As a rules nine hours is the union rates In some 24 shops or, T 
guess, 25. 

Mr. Btishuc. And what is the prevailing rate in the nonunion shops? 

Mr. Torpy. I'robably 10 or lOJ hours, somewheres iu that iieighborhooii, I 
think. 

IMr. Busier. Have j'ou any objection to giving the number of men that 
belong to the various locals here in Philadelphia? 
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Mr. Tokpy. There is about 85 per cent of the molders of Philadelphia 
organized. 

Mr. Busiek. About 85 per cent? 

M)’. Tokpy. In our union; yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. How many molde)-s are there in 1‘hiludelpliia, approximately? 

Mr. Tokpy. Well, about 1,600 or 1,700, I guess. 

]\Ir. Busiek. Slxteeri or seventeen ImndredV 

IMr. Tokpy. Yes. It may not run that high. 1 don’t think ii doo.s. AVell, 
it may. 

Mr. Busiek. Is th(‘re any general dissatisfaction existing among the molders 
with the w'ages and hours of employment? 

Mr. T’okpy. Tliere is at the present time. We have Lnir shops that Ave struck 
last July; one shop in partuular was mentioned h(‘re to-day; that is, the mem- 
bers of our organization are si ill doing picket duty on tliat shop. 

I\Tr. Bustek. What, in general, is your grievance — just in hriid ? 

]\Ir. Toucy. This shoj) absolutely refused to pay what 111 other foundrymen in 
the city paid, .8.‘1 50 a day and nine hours for nudders ami core makers alike. 

]\Ir. Busiek. That is what you are standing out for? 

]\lr. d\)KPY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. VVTth an 85 per cent organization — or, I should ask first, do the 
lumunion shops j)ay that scale generally that you are striking for? 

Mr. Tokpy. We ]ia\(' nine shops in iMnladelphia ; hut I hope you will not ask 
me theii' names. I don’t want to give you those. 

IMr. Busiek. All right. 

IMr. J’oKPY. MJioin avp consider as open shops or viu'y fair; that is, they are 
not strictly union sliojis, hut they pay the rale and tla‘ liours, and better than 
the rate and the hours, iii the union shops t h(‘m.s«‘lv('s. Tlusa* are mm^ in tht‘ 
city who pay a better rate' than the union shop, the minimum rate iu the union 
shoyi. 

Mr. liusiEK. Have >ou any objection to stating how' many men are employed 
ill thos<' shojis? 

Mr. Toki'y. In those nine shops it would l»e a pretty haial matter at the 
present time. 

Mr. Busiek. Just roughly? 

JMr. Tokcy. Wi'll, 1 snpposi' ni normal conditions those' nine shops Avould em- 
plo.A about in the neighborhood of 1!<MJ men, i>r. 1 tiunk, 17.5. 

IVlr Busiek. Why is it, with an organization of about 85 per cent of the 
moldei s and dissatisfaction exuting with tlu* conditions of h) many shops, that 
you with your slnmgth, hav(' not striK'k for higher wages? 

Mr. Toki’y. M’cll, I don't belieie tin* mohUa-s’ union is such a cold-blooded 
organization as many of our manutactuna-s woulel liavi* us to Indieve'. In T,H)() 
the mold(!rs’ union, or the mohka-s iu the eatv of BhlhuUdjihia, felt or eh'emed it: 
wa.s wise to start an organization. Now. tlm rat«' of wanes .at tliat time w’as in 
the maghborliood of 50 a day, and jirohahly $2 a day l<*r the core' makers. 
We jumped from $‘2.50 a day to $2.75, ireuii .$2 75 to $21)0, freun $‘2.00 to $2 25, 
from $2.25 to $2.J0, and freim $2.10 to .$2.50 at the proM'iit time fe.r the molders 
and core makers. 

;Mr. Busiek. And your operation is what? 

JMr, Toki’Y. Otu' eef a cuimervat ive' nature* — to gi\e' the eauphoea* ample time to 
aeljusi himself to those conditions of that lUcreaiM* iu wage's. 

Mr. Busiek. And your organization is one* of the kind e>f good union.s that 
these iTU'n have* fenmd desirable? 

Mr. Tokpy. I helnwe it is the best in existence, 

iMr. Busiek. M'hai an* the sanitary conditions in the shoi>s in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Tokpy. Well, in the jobbing and machinery ve'ry bad. We have a law — I 
have a copy of it he're and I will supply the* (“eunmi^.sion with it — hut it is not 
being enforced at the pre.sent time, and we ha\e not maele^ any great otfort, 
owing to the business depression in trade, to enforce ihe law\ 

Mr. Busier. WT'll, there would be tw’o ways of enforcing that, and one would 
he by comidaint to the employers and the other would be by complaint to the 
authorities? 

IMr. Tokpy, I believe there are three wmy.s. 

Mr. Busiek. What is the third? 

Mr. Tokpy. The third is the laying down of your tools and refusing to w'ork 
under tho.se conditions any longer. 

Mr. Busier. I had that in mind at fir.st. But are the authorities liere in 
Philadelphia deaf to your complaints about this, or have you made any com- 
plaints? 
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Mr. Toiu*y. Oil, no; becauso this law was only enacted at the last lej^islature 
or amended at the last ie;;islature, and, as stated before, owinj; to trade condi- 
tions iind oilK'r cause's, we liuve not nnide any ^^reat elTort to ent’oreo the hnv. 
JUit I want to say this, that all the stove shops, and probably four or the other 
shops, jirovide washrooms and lockers where the men can W’ash up after their 
day’s w’ork, and suitahh* toilets, and all that sort of thinjj:, and put on their 
clothes; hut, as a rule, the Jobbing and machinery shops — w^e taken, for instance, 
the Jtaldw'in plant — we ^j;ot to Kddystono there and we s <’0 a corrupiated-iron 
buildin^^ probably tw'o sepnares long, and you can read the stars on a dark night 
tlirough the roof, and see through the side of th(‘ building in many places. There 
aia' no pl•o^isions inaile tlu're for a man to wash himself or change his clothes, 
and th('y are coinpelh'd to gel on the train and trolley cars soaking W'et with 
sweat this time of >ear, and in the winli'i* time come out in that cold blast and 
walk probably a square to tin' train with tlu'ir clothes soaking wet; no pro- 
visions made at all for a man to protect himself for his health. 

Mr. Busies. Tliat is all. 

Acting (’liairnian W’rnNSTOcK. TTa\e you any qiu'stions, Mr. Delano? 

CoiimiissioiK'r Dhi.axo. No. 

Acting (’liairman AN’kia stock. I\lr. O'Connell? 

Coimni''Sioner O'Coxaei i,. You heard Mr. Schwacke this morning mention a 
local iiK'ldia-s strike here that has been on for about nine monlhs? 

>Mr. Toimv. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (I’Conncli,. Do was asked the question wlu'ther them* was any 
proposal toward tlie adjustment of (hat by the use of arbitration, (‘t(*., la'foro 
the strike had occurred. Can you give us any information on tlnit matter? 

Mr. Toju'y. In Ai>ril last I believe w'<* served notice on (*v('r.v foundryman in 
tills ei(.\ of l’liilad(*lr)hia, orien shops, union shops of ev(*ry descniition. tliat w'e 
wanti'd a higher wage* rate and shorter hours. In May or the early part of 
,lmi(* W’e I’cceived word from a Ixxly of foundr.Muen ()f Philadel])hia, kmnvn as 
the Philadelphia Foundr\ m(*n’s Club, to meet us and to discuss this alTair and 
ad just it if possihk*. 

(jommissioiH'r O'Conxfi l. Pliiladelpliia ]‘’oun<lr\ men’s Club? 

Mr. Tuiu’Y. I’liiladi'lpliia lA)undrym(‘irs Club. 

Commissioner < fCox Wliat is (bat? 

iUr. Toki’y. Idiat is an organization composi'd of the local fonndr.vmen here 
in Philad(‘lphia. A\> met them and aftc'r si'veral conferences they slated at that 
time there W('re 2(5 foiindr.\ nu'ii niemlH‘rs in (hat olul) in (he city of Philadelphia. 
AVe had agrec'd on tin* hdlowing wage rate, on and afti'r .Inly 1, 1913, a mini- 
mum wag(' rate for mohh'rs and core makers shall be ,$3. K) a day of nine 
liours. It is if furlher agreed that on afp'r .Tanmiry 1, 1913, tlie minimum rate 
of w’ages for mold(*rs and core mark(*rs shall he .$.3 oO per day of nine hours. 
Thin’c w<‘re four shops in tlie rdy of Philadelphia who ri'fiisi'd to pay this 
Tate. The Schiller vfc Hampshire? Fiuindry wais slated to be members of this 
Philad(*ljdiia Foundrynii'n’s CUih at onr conferi'iiee. 

Fommissioner 0'(‘onnell. 'fhat is the firm that has the strilm on? 

Mr. 1'oKEY. Y"es, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. AAdiat did you call thorn? 

Mr. Toiu’y. Schiller ITami •shire, 811 Fairmont Avenue. I visited Mr. 
Schiller and he stated tliat they w'ere not mi'nihers of the Philadelphia Foun- 
drym(*n’s Clnh. Tliat was along in the hitler part of .Tune. He stated to me 
th(*n at that time that he w’anhal to he showm. He asked me for specific data 
on certain shops, and I w’as not in a position at that time to give it to him, and 
1 said I w’ould call hack in a day or two, Mr. Schiller, and give you tliis. I went 
out and got the desired information, and I w^ent back and I told Mr. Schiller. 
AAT di-agged on then that this rate wais to become effective on July 1, or other- 
wi'^i* the men wen* to quit w^ork. Along ai’ound the 4th of July or the 5th of 
July the men became uneasy. I said; “You fellowgs just remain at W'ork, I be- 
lieve this fellow wall pay tiie rate.” And from then on until the lllh day of 
July I laid visited Mr. Schiller twice, and had also with me the assistant busi- 
ness ag(*nt, IVIr. Cronin, and three days previous to the strike or the men quitting 
w^ork the men In the shop spoke to Mr. Schiller and tried to induce him to pay 
the rate, and he would give tliern the little old story, this and that, and talk 
to the men privately, and the result was that he would not give them any 
definite understanding either one way or another any more than that he 
told one or two men he wcnld not pay the rate. That Is the cause of the Schiller 
shop strike. Now, that statement is not true that we did not make any effort 
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to adjust this strike or any other strike ever since I liave been a member of 
th(* or;;anization before we struck, , , , m o 

Acting? Chairman Weinstock. Will you r<‘turn at 2 o clock, I\Ir. iorpy i 
Mr. Tokpy. Yes, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 p. rn , a recoss A\as taken until 2 p. m.) 

AFTER RrX'ESS 2 P. :M . 

Husifk. You may resume the stand, ]Mr. Torpy. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES B. TORPY— Continued. 

(%->mmissioner O’Conneix. :^Ir. Torpy, we hav<' had sona^ of liu> nMa-o^en(at ives 
of the lar.i^e metals trades (inns in this city before usV 

CoinmissioiK'r OTkiNNEii.. For instance, tlie Italdwin Co. tlu' Crami> Ship- 
building Co., the Sellers Co., and th(‘ sled <-ompany, the Mulvah' 

Mr. Toupy. Yes, sir. , 

Commissioner O'Connell. All <-laimiiur that tlu're is no dis<*rinnnnt ion be- 
tween union and nonunion employees. How many inolders, for instance, are 

enmloAed by the Haldwin CV). ? ‘ii. i 

:\Ir. Torpy. 'Idu're are not many of our union, became tla^y ari' not perniilted 

to w(n-k there, when It becomes known they an‘ union men. jn-e 

Commissioner O’Connell. Approximatel.v, how many inoldeis alto.-dh(r aie 

^ ^^Mi\^To!:pt. Under normal conditions they (unidoy molders and core makers 
omplov in th(‘ nemdihorhood of 400 or 42.1. 

(Vunmissioner OT-Ionnetl.. Do you have any uKunh^^s employed there? 

I\Tr. Torpy. Well, T mi tiht say no. ^ o 

Commissioner O'Con nell. d’lu' Midvale Ste(4 Co.. 

iniiny n.<.1(l<M-s. npproxinirttoly (lo th^ 

]\Tr. Torpy. T don't hdievo they einjiloy over 3.) or 40. I am not a«quaint((l 
mneli Avith the IMidvalo, 

ConmiisslotuM* 0'(k>N NETL. The S(‘llers Co.? .r , 

Ml' Toni’Y Tho Kellers Oe., tlie.v (li'l employ, previmis to 100 >, T believe, tliere 
were SO or So m,.,., who .-nme oul on strike in iliere. At the present tune I 
liplievp they Inive ttot nbont, not oonntins the nni.-liino men, nliont 1- nr 1-1 
men mi tbe lloor, on the l.envy type of work. They have some 20 maeltme 

operators there, or 24. , o 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, the Cramp Shipyarcl . , , ,, , , nnri 

Mr Torpy. The Cramps employ, I f^ness, in the noiLdihorliood. 
brass* of possibly 00 or 100 men. Soimwvheres around in that n(ap:hborho(Rl. 

CoinmiUioner O’Connell. Then those four larj^e concerns employ approxi- 
mately. in normal tinu's. 1.000 molders? 

IMr Torpy. Yes. AVell. SOO, anyAvay. 

Commissioner O’Connfi t. And, as a rule, they do not employ union men? 

Mr. Torpy. No, sir. They Avon’t employ union men if they can j?et otheis to 

^*^ConmViss^on('r O’Connell. AYliat is the reason for that? 

AD Torpy AVell the renson. I ttuess, in the Kahlwin plant is llioy had a strike 
there* ah) m in lOK), and after that strike they decided to not employ any more 
nion m n It was a sort of a syiuTinthetic strike, the molder ^vas, and over 
since then they have absolutely refused to employ iimon men. I heard Mi. John- 

'"'T’omnSn^VVcoNNF.TX. I wnnt to >.sk one more <iuestion before you go 

"’’on’pC the rppre^entiitives— T tliink it was Mr. Tobin, of the hlacksmitlii— 
wlrnn he was on the stan.l, sai.l that the ofliclals of the BaWwln Co.-I mean 
both the mJperlntemlents an.l foremen-ha.l tlemandert of the men that they 
turn in their union books. 

SlmmHsio'nw^O-CojNEtx Have you hart that experience with the molrtera? ' 
mI- Tohpy Yes sir. Mr. Sanderson, the superintendent down there, onlled 
thymen in the office, and their foremen also, and demanded the men to quit the 
union or their jobs. Mr. Sanderson, he called the men In the office and asked 
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them, when r(‘employinj; them after the strike, tt‘lli^^; tlu'm, to work there, they 
must ^ive up ttie iiiiiou. 

(\)mmissioner O’Connell. Tlkcn, if you have a imunhersliip of about 8o per 
cent of the molders in Philadi^ljdiin, that lb ])er cent not in your organization 
is larg('ly represented in tlkose four largo conct'rns? 

i\Ir. Tokpy. Yes, sir. Of course you do not exjictly inchide tlie Eddy stone 
plant, because that is not under tlie jurisdiction of this conference board; but 
it has a local union of its own. There is a bx’ul union in the city of (diestca*. 

(Jonunissioner 0 ’(^)nnell. You said that at tlie l^lddystone plant, this morning, 
th(‘ sanitary conditions and the arrangements for tlu' conviMiience of tlie men 
as to washrooms and that sort of thing were very indifferent, if any at all? 

Mr. ToitcY. Well, they have none at all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Eildystone Is a part of the Ihildwin plant? 

I\Ir. Torpy. Part of the Italdwin i>lant ; they ha\(' no provision made for the 
man to \^’ash and change hi^s clotlu'S in, or anything of that kind. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is it a pretty general thing in largo jilants in 
Philadelphia 

Mr. Toki'Y. Yes, sir; I don’t know a job and machinery shop in this district 
th.'it makes those i)ro\islons. E\cry one ot the other siiojis has aslii-ootns, 
lockers, and a shop such as th(‘ Enterprise and the North P>rus. and a few more 
of the siR'cialty and hardwari' shops. 

Commissioner O’Conmu.l. Then the o]»portunity of a luolder in Philadelphia 
gi'tting a shower bath or a plunge bath in a job, as seems to he the arrangement 
in some other cities, is ratlu^r an nnknovsn <|uantityV 

Mr. Torpy. fieri' it is unknown— her(‘ in tin* job and machinery shops. 

Commissioner C’Connkll. I suppose it iniglit he dangerous foi* a moldi'r to 
take a shower bath hi're? 

Mr. Torpy. 1 gue^s it wo^ild : 1 helh've lie wouhl tain* cold if in* got tiie oiipor- 
tunity to tak(‘ a hath, i Laiightei- ] 

Acting Chairman W'ein slock. Any (piestimis, Mr. Lennon? 

(fommissioiu'r Lennon, No. 

Acting Chairman Wei n stock. Thaidv you vi'ry much, Mr. Torjiy, 

Mr. Torpy. I would like to state that we have an agieenient with tin* stov(' 
mamifaetiirers of this country 

Commissioner O’Conneee ( interrupt mg) . oh, ^e.^; 1 inloiuled to ask >ou 
about that. 

.fust state what r(*iations you have with the stove manufaeturers? 

IVlr. Torpy. Yes; we have an agre<'im*iU with the slo\e manufacturers, liave 
had since 1891, and during tiiat iieriod we Inive not had a strike in any of tlni 
shops of the National Sto\e T)efens(‘ As-.oeial ion. We nns't o*arly, or every 
other year, aceonling to the traili' coinlitions, and sit down and probably take 
tw'o or thri'e days and talk the conditions of the trade, and the incr(*ased cost 
of living, and we have always lM*en able to get along agreeably to both sides, 

1 can not say wo are always .satistUsl, or T I'an not say the manufacturers are 
always satisfied ; but we always abide by tlie decision of the committees seleded 
by botli sides. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. TIk'Ii ;\on have bei'u in contractual relations with 
the Founders’ Iiefense Assix-iat ion, w lilcli is the manufacturers of stoves of this 
country ? 

]Mr. Tohpy. Y(*s. 

Commissioner O’Cunneee. EiiKi* 1891? 

IVIr. Torpy. Yes. 

Commissioner 0’(’onneei. Sinre that time lliere has not he<*n a strike of the 
stove foundries of this country? 

IMr. Torpy. Not in the mi'nihers of the Stove Defense Association, and that 
takes in, I am informed, about 98 per cent of the sto\e manufacturers of the 
TTnited States and Canada. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. That is all; thank you. Mr. Torjiy. 

Mr. liusiEK. This completes that part of our hearing, devoted to the metal 
trades of Philadeljihia. 

The commission will now take up the subject of wicational training. 

(Witness excused.) 
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I'hc Ihildirin L<>( omotive ^Vorl's—J\C(‘af)^hllatio7v~Injvrirs and deaths covering 
accidents to shop eniplouces, by tnonths, 1911-1915 — Continued, 
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MORGAN EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


Thompson Bros 

Thwin^' Instrument Co 
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Note. — U i'tiss novt'Uios, P> ; clinndclii'r ntannftit 1 urers, C; foundri('s, F; ma- 
(liiiK' sho]»'^, M; ]):itt<u-n ^liops, 1‘ ; l)rtii=ts-t,dHHls inainifticl nrers and foundries, 
1‘. and F; inn< hine sli(*i)s tind foundries, M and F; machine slaup, foundry, and 
pattern shop, i'd, F, and P. 

Prass-novell y manufacturers : 

1 shop emphnin^ TI men workint^ 52 hours per week. 

2 shojis employing? 81 men working 55 hours per week, 

I'liandelier manufacturers : 

9 shops employing 509 men working 55 hours per week. 

Foundries : 

2 simps (Miiploying 1S7 men working 51 hours ptT week, 

1 sliop employing 20 men working 55 liours i)er week. 

1 slio}) e^npl(\^dng 32 men working 00 hours per week. 

Machine shops: 

1 shop employing 10 men working 50 hours per week. 

2 shops employing 80 men working 52^ hours pt'r week. 

0 shops employing 725 men working 54 hours per week. 

1 shop employing 255 men working 54A hours per week. 

0 shops employing 492 men working 55 hours p<‘r week. 

2 shops employing 83 men working 55^ hours per week. 

2 shops employing 83 men working 50J hours per week. 
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shof working 57i hours per rvook 

2 shops employing 67 men working 57 i hours per \Aeek. 

1 shop employing 44 men working 57i horns per \\et a, 

1 shop employing 16 men working 58 hours per 
1 shop employing 10 men working 58i liours per week. 

1 shop employing 505 men working 59 hours per week. 

’’''*1"hops’emplo.vlnK 28 men working 54 hours P‘'r 

1 shop employing 15 men working oo hours per week, 
iimnufucturers and foundries: 

0 ^pops Soylng 130 men working .55 hours per week. 

1 simp omploving 127 men working 5,5} iiours per w«k. 

1 shop employing 79 men working 571 hours per week. 

Jfathiue<shops^amlif<^^^^^^ men worldng 55 hours per week. 

4 shops employing 1,028 men working_5CHn)UW per ^ 

1 .simp employing 188 men working 5<i Iiours pci week. 
Muelilne shop, foundry, unci pattern shop; 

1 sliop employing 84 men working .>•• Imuis per week. 


HALLOWELL EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

[SubmiUcil as siibsUtulc f..r (.■slim.my. .Tunc n:i, 1914.] 

]\[r. IlallowclVx sidinnent.' 

Hours of Labor: o n m to m 4 hours: 12.45 p. m. to 5 p. m., 

l: m'-to 1 P, .n.. 5 hinrs. Tolu, for 

week, 46i hours. . r, i^onrs ♦ 12 42 p. m. to 5.42 p. m., 5 hours— 

7 5l’ hours, Totul for week, 55} 

^‘^^**^* , f Q n 111 to m 4 hours; 12.42 p. m. to 4.42 p. m., 4 

M’orkiiig 111 present-S u. 1 to 1- s 

hours — 8 hours. haniHi.iy, y'- hours - P m. to 4.30 p. m., 4 

FouiHlry ’for ^lVek 54 hours.’ ’Most llmndry labor works 

frlurt! 30 u’m to 12 nl. and fronJ 12.30 p. m. to 5 p. m., making 60 hours 

Wuges%-:;^fure^!:iM^^ run upprokl- 

Oompnrison of '' t an "„ey were 10 years ago. 

niateiy f™;".Veni‘m^i'^ ot l"^hop employees is 34 years. 

Sex™An''niaie, excepting stenographers in ollice. 

* ' ■ (M'Dt. 

Nationality : 51 

Unitod States ______ 

Italian _II 

German ” 10 

Ireland _ _ ' 10 

Russia and Poland ' 1 

Scotland 1 

Austria - ^ 

French ’ 1 

Swiss ~ ^ ^ 

English —I ^ 

Dutch 

Married or single : 70 

Married 30 

Single 

Citizenship: 6,3 

I Uplted States citizens 17'” 

Jfdt juaturalized — — 

86819°— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 3 56 
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Forms of employment : Permanent. 

Ilow employe<l : By foreman. 

Foreman’s authority ; He can dlschari?e. 

Employees* contact with actual management: Contact with foremen, superin- 
tendent, and members of the firm. 

Social conditions: Believe them to be generally pleasant and good. Our works 
are located in a section having comfortable small houses, which our men 
generally occupy. 

Education conditions: The facilities for education as affordeil by public schools, 
manual-training schools, etc., in close proximity to our works or within easy 
access, are good. At present time we have no class work in our shops. 

Contracts: Make none with workmen. 

Premium system: Do not use; we pay a set hourly rate for most of our work, 
with piecework rates based on time. 

Efliciency system : Wliile w'e have never introtluced any particular one of the 
so-called “etllciency systems,” such as the well-known Taylor system, we do 
constantly endeavor to improve our manufacturing methods by the introduc- 
tion of improved facilities and machinery, use of molding machines, jigs, and 
various appliances to facilitate the easy and rapid production, handling, and 
linisldng of our product. 

Number of discharges i>or year: We do not preserve records whiidi would enable 
me to answer this for any long period. 

Number of resignations per year: In the last 0 months 18 men were laid off ow- 
ing to slackness of work; 17 men left of their own accord; It men were 
discharged. 

Length of service : 

Average length of service of machine-shop employees, 5 years 5 months. 

Average length of service of foundry and pattern-shop employees, 4 years 8 
months. 

Normal force: About 225 men in the inacliino shop, foundry, and pattern shop. 

Present force : 

About 175 im^n in the machine shop, foundry, and pattern shop. 

Now working 40 hours per week, instead of 55 hours, in the machine shop, 
and 50 hours instead of 60 in the foundry, showing an average rinluction 
of about 22 ])cr cent in both number of employees and hours of labor. 

Condition of the labor market: Well supplied. 

Does it need new immigration? Not at present. 

American boy: Good opportunities for American boy to learn trades. 

Have you had labor troubles? 

Yes; in the fall of 1905, in October, I think it was. 

For a number of years previous to this time the molders in our foundry 
were unionize<l. About this time the core makers were tak(*n into the 
union, and a demand w'as made upon us, as it was upon oilier foundrymen 
ill I’hiladelphia, that a minimum rate of, I believe, $2.75 was to be paid 
all core makers. As we used a large number of very plain cores, for 
which it did not nHiiiire the services of experimiced journeyman core 
makers to turn out, we declined to coniiily with the ri^quest. In conse- 
quence the core makers in our employ went out on a strike. We immt'di- 
ately set about to have cores made by some of our other employees, such 
as foundry helpers, and to alter patterns so as to avoid the necessity of 
certain cores, but in a few days all the union molders declined to use 
the cores which were then made, and they went out on a strike. Our 
foundry plant was closed entirely for over a month, during wdiich time 
we ondeavore<l to have castings made at other foundries but found that 
our patterns were traced wherever they were sent, and strikes were called 
by the Iron molders’ union at, I believe, 12 or 14 other foundries because 
of their attempt to make castings from our patterns. We eventually suc- 
ceeded in starting our plant with a few men and gradually trained a 
number of men who had been helpers in our shop before the strike to 
become molders, and nonnal conditions were then gradually resumed. 
For months our efforts in this direction were hampered by union pickets 
and workers, who occupied a portion of a house opposite our plant, where 
they could sit on the front porch and ob.serve all men, teams, etc., going 
In and out of our plant. They had several men with bicycles ready to 
follow our teams wherever they went with boxes and crates which ap- 
peared to contain patterns, presumably for the purpose of ascertaining 
where we were trying to have castings made. Since that time we have 
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per man. 

orj^aiiization, November, 1903. 

Social betterment and rest rooms. 

'SEa“i,F»l™?S?r 

danserous open pulleys, belts, tl> The\*apacity of all cranes Is 

jx/mt out danger due to i p(^avy materials 

prominently marked thereon. | ‘ In our foundry department, 

as well as machine shop, gosi^les aie fu ^ .w.cmvition which is particularly 
<,n emery wheels, tapping out 

dangerous to the eyes. A^btstos i i • ., gaiter type, is 

I'nim cupolas. A lu'st-i'la^s ,,,y,,i, .,...> Association and sold to moPlors 

imrcliased from the ^''‘’■'”^‘“'1 , „ , 1 ... <.,„uniill<‘o on safety and sanitation 
;,t cost. Canvas le^'ttiuK.s ^ in the foundry when 

„E ,i,e N. F. A. are f O' f j*‘;rs,,orto<'ls carefully Kunrded, 
lno1!;S‘elyCn'o‘rknlvos US 0 .I on ‘jointers, and rubber mats secured to the 
lloor in front of woodworking tools. 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


riiiLADEi’iiiA, June 2(j, JOf/f — 10 a. m. 

rresent : Commissioners Weiiislock (uctiuR chairman), Delano, O’Connell, 
and Dennon ; also E. li. Busiek, special counsel. 

Mr. Busier. The commission will now take up the subject of vocational train- 
in?:. 

d'he first witness will be Air. Gideon. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY J. GIDEON. 

ISlr. Busier. For the purposes of the record, Mr. Gidt'on, plea.se state your 
name In full. 

Air. Gideon. Henry J. Gideon. 

Mr. Busjek. And you are the director of the Bureau of Compulsory Efluca- 
tion of PldladclphiaV 

Mr. Gideon. Yes; chief of the bureau. 

Air. Bi^sikk. Mr. Gideon, please tell this commi.ssion how this bureau came to 
be established, and how you pilned the cooperation of the interested agencies in 
its establisliraent. 

Air. Gideon. The bureau was estubli.shed in l.Sl)7 for the purpose of taking 
the school census and eiiforcing the coinpul.sory-attendance law which had been 
passed in 1897. The first compulsory law in Pennsylvania ^vas passed in 1895, 
and for two years an attempt was made to enforce the law in Philadelphia un- 
der the direction of the assistant superintendent. It w’as found he could give 
only incidental attention to the work, and it was found necessary to create a 
separate d('])artmcnt iiiidi'r the sup('nntendent, to enforce the law\ 

TIh' bureau wais reorganized in 1911, and it w^as at that time that I was ap- 
pointed cluef of tlie hureuu. I have been in charge, therefore, only now for 
three years. 

Air. B(Csiek. Up to what ago is compulsory attendance rcHiuired in the schools 
in Pennsylvania? 

Air. Gideon. The h‘uv provides that children between the ages of 8 and 16 
years must attend school, iinles.s excu.sed for satisfactory reasons, and children 
between 14 and 16 are excused from attendance on condition that they are able 
to read and WTite English intelligently, have an employment ccrtllicate issued 
according to law, ami are regularly employed. 

Mr. Busier. And what? 

Air. Gideon. And are regularly einplo>ed. In other wmrds, children betw'oen 
the ages of 14 and 16 must go to school or go to w^ork. 

Air. Busier. Wlnit administrative machinery have you for the onforeement 
of this? Do you have a central oflice? 

Air. Gideon. The bureau of compulsory education is organizeil as a depart- 
ment of the siiperintendency, directly under Dr. Brumbaugh. Wo have a cen- 
tral office under Dr. Bnimbaugh, and If) district attendance otllces, and the 10 
district attendance otlices correspond with the 10 school districts. The two are 
corelated with each other. We have in each attendance district a district 
attendance office. 

The district attendance office is in the same building, often in the same suite 
of offices with the district superintendent, so that the district superintendent 
and the district attendance office work together, Tliero is identified with each 
district attendance office from three to five attendance officer.s, varying according 
to the size and character of the school district, and in addition to that w^e have 
one special attendance officer in each district whose work is of a supervisory 
character. He is practically the attendance supervisor of that district. In 
addition to that, we have one clerk in the office whose business it is to look after 
the records. 
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IMr. Bt^stek. I soe. Now, in the matter of employment certificates, you say 
an employment certificate can be issued to a child 14 years of age whose employ- 
ment — who can read English ; how or to what degree? 

IVTr. Gideon. Well, w^e have tw^o laws; we have the child-labor law, the law of 
1909, and w’e have a school law of 1911. The school law of 1911 describes that 
the child must attend school, unless he is legally employed, and the child-labor 
law of 1909 defines the conditions under which he must be employed. 

Mr. Bttsiek. IN’hat are the conditions? That is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Gideon. I regret to say that they are very vague in the law of 1909. A 
child is granted a certificate on condition that he is able to prove his age, first, 
jmd, secondly, is able to read and write English intelligently. 

Mr. Busier. W'ho determines whether he is able or not to read and write 
English? 

IMr. Gideon. The issuing officer. 

Mr. Busier. Vv'ho is the issuing officer? That is, not by name, but is he a 
member of 

Mr. Gideon (interrupting). The issuing officer, that is vested in the county 
superintendent. 'Idie comity superintendent of schools, or some one deputized 
hy liim. But the parochial and private schools also have a right of issuing cer- 
tith'utes. 

Mr. Busier. Is thero any physical examimition required as to tlio child’s 
fitness to enter industry? 

Mr. Gideon. No; tlie law provides that children over the age of 14 wdio are 
able to read and wTite English intelligently ami are physically qualified may be 
empl(\vcd at labor under certain conditions in certain eonditions. But the cer- 
tificate that is issued by the issuing officer makes no mention whatever of the 
physical qualifications. Now, under the law the departimait of labor and industry 
is required to enforce this law. So that the department of labor and industry, 
tluTefore, are required to see to it that the child is pliysically qualified before 
he enters the field of labor. 

Now% the thing that w'e have done Is this: l^ie department of labor and indus- 
try is now cooperating with onr bureau, aud the children are being pliysically 
examined at the time that the certificate Is apiilied for, aial a child who is not 
physically qualified to w'ork is not granted a certificate, because even though 
he w'ere granted a certificate he could not ent(*r any field of labor. 

Mr. BjUsiek. Then I take it that the h-uv is 

Mr. Gideon (interrupting). Perliaps I ought to add that the matter Is not left 
there. The child wiio is refused an employment certificate is taken care of, and 
an effort is made to build the child up so that he reaches a physical condition 
of such a high standard that he can pass a physical test. 

IMr. Busier. But wiio has the supiTvisory coni rot over the child as to seeing 
after his physical condition, Mr. Gideon; who exercises that? 

Mr. Gideon. The representatives of the department of labor and industry re* 
fers the child to me, and I in turn refer it to some public or private agency to 
take the case up and see to it that tlie clilld gets the kind of treatment he needs. 

Mr. Busier. Is tliere any provision in the law which reipiires the child to 
have a promise of a job before a certificate is issued? 

Mr. Gideon. None at all. 

IMr. Busier. 'Would you consiiler that a defect in the present law? 

Mr. Gideon. Most decidedly. 

Mr. Busier. Do yon think that the present law iirovides a proper educational' 
standard definite enough? 

Mr. Gideon. No; I do not. 

IMr. Busier. The law is tlien ojien to improvement along those two lines? 

Mr. Gideon. It would seem to me 

^Ir. Busier, (interrupting). M'lmt do you suggest as an Improvement to the 
law? 

Mr. Gideon. It seems to me that it w’ouhl be well for the issuing officer to 
be permitted under the law to satisfy hiimself that the child can read and 
write English intelligently. But the matter of the child’s education, to my 
mind, ought to be passed on by the school authorities and not by the issuing 
officer. Every child who applies for a certificate, an employment certificate, 
should be rcquireil to come up to a certain educational test as defined by school 
grade before the certificate is gi’anted. , j * » ? 

I think that that grading should be either the fifth or the sixth, prefierhibly' 
the sixth, becau.se tliat Is the natural unit, that is the natural unit ofielbnien- 
tary school education. 
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Mr. Busiek. Mr. Sprasiie inforniB me you liiive preparetl a table of statistics 
OQ this subject, as to the advancement of the children who apply for position, 
or the attainments, rather? 

Mr. Gideon. The table that I had 

Mr. Busiek (interruptiuj?). In the matter of statistic.s, Mr. Gideon, will you 
kindly liuml those to the reporter? 

Mr. Gideon. Yes. 

IMr. Busiek. And the commission will digest them. 

(Received and marked “Exhibit No. 10, Witness (Jideon, June 26, 1014.") 

Commissioner I.,enxon. AVell, ho might give ns some idea. 

Mr. Gideon. It will take just a minute. We issue, in round numbers, 
17,000 certificates a year, and at any given time there are 24,000 cert ilicates, 
approximately 24,000 certificates on file of children between the ages of 14 
and 16 years, of course. 

Commissioner O’Connele. That is for the entire State? 

Mr. Gideon. What is that? 

Commissioner <)’Conneel. That is for the entire State? 

]Mr. Gideon. For the city of Philadelphia alone. I am speaking for Phila- 
delphia. 

Now, of the 24,000 certifleates that we have on file at the present time, we 
find that 5 of such children were in the first grade; ir>2 in the second grade;' 
1.091 in the third; 2,715 in the fourth; 4,ST1 in the fifth; about 6,000 in the 
sixth; about 5,000 in the seventii ; and about 8,500 in the eightli; a little over 
1,(.KK) in the iiigh .sciiool, and 98 in our special ungraded classes, and tlien 
another 1,000 coming from outside, where no grade was given. 

Commissioner I.<ennon. Well, tliat Is a majority under the fifth grade. 

Mr. Gideon. So that there are between 700 and 800 cliildren grant(‘d cer- 
tificates under the sixth grade, and about 4,000 in the fiftli grade. Tiie great 
bulk of children are in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. 

Mr. RrsTEK. PTas the examining olllcer ever explained how it was childnai 
in the first and second grades could read and write Phiglish satisfactorily? 

Mr. Gideon. No; thc^y are probably foroign-born children who have been 
temporarily placed in the first grade, and in a year’s time have learned to 
read and write English sufficiently well to got through, althougti I don’t mean 
to say for a minute that foreign-horn children ought to he put in the first 
grad'\ I think they oiiglit to he graded according to their mental ability, 
and not according to their knowledge of p]nglish. 

Mr. Bitsiek. When the child relimiuislies his position are the certificates 
returned to your office? 

IMr. Gideon. They are not. 

Mr. Busiek. You have no clieck system vhah'vcr nndor the law? 

IMr. Gideon. We have no check under the law, but %ve have devised a chock 
under the school law. 

Every child who receives an employment certificate is investigated by the 
attendance officer, and record Is sent to tlie district officer. The attendance 
officer goes to the home and makes sure tliat the child is actually employed, 
and records that fact, and files it. Now. If is manifestly impossible for the 
small corps of attendance officers that we have at the present time to keep 
track of 24,000 children. That is manifestly impossible. 

IMr. Bxusiek. And your remedy would be tliat the law requires that these cer- 
tificates be returned to you? 

Mr. Gideon. That is the answer to it. The filing that we do now to attempt 
to correct this defect in the law is to divide these children info two groups — 
the group of children who would he likely to leave their jobs soon after getting 
them and the group of children wlio would not. The children who would not 
we investigate once and then drop them. The group of children who would be 
likely to leave their employment and live in fineness we make a special group of 
them and the attendance officer calls at their home at least once every two 
months to make sure that they are employed, and if they are not employed he 
puts them back into school. 

Commissioner Lennon. Right on that point before we leave It. 

We had testimony in New York that there were 43,000 permits that were out, 
and the officers admitted that they did not know whether any of these children 
were employed or were loafing about the streets. Now, is there any such pro* 
portiwi’ 4n comparison to tlie number of children permits are granted to in 
Philadelphia that are neither at work, nor do you know whether they are upon 
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tJie streets? I have heard just what you just said. Does that leave any con- 
siderable proportion that you know notlilng about? 

Mr. Gidp:on. The school census — I will answer that in this way : The school 
census of 1013 shows that there were nearly 22,000 children employed. Now, 
of course, in order to make assurance doubly sure, the census enumerator ought 
to go to every place of employment and see the child. That is manifestly 
impossible. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Gideon. We must take it for granted, if a parent says a child is working, 
tlmt he is working. 

Now, the parent is required not only to state that the child is working but 
Achat he is doing and where he is working and other detail information of that 
kind. So I think we may safely say that, according to tlie census of 1913, 
there were 22,000 children employed. In tlie previous census there were only 
13,000 cliildren (Uiqdoyed. In other words, in the census of 1913 we gave about 
9,(K)0 more nam(‘S than we did the preceding year. Tliat was because the cen- 
sus enumerators took tiio employment records with them when they took the 
census and checked up a.s they went along, and in that way they got 9,000 more 
names. The records here show that at tlie privsent time tliore are 24,000 
children holding employment certificates; that is tliis year; and our records of 
last year show that tliere .are 22,000 children employed. Tlint leaves only a 
discrepancy of about 2,0(X) children that have to be accounted for. These 
cliildren tliat have not been accounted for are followed up in September. That 
is, the census enumerator goes hack and tlie attendance otiicer vvlio follows up 
those childnai who are not employed and sees to it tliat the children either go 
back to school or go to work. 

Mr, Busiek. TIkui, T take it if the law were amendial to compel the return 
of those certilicates when a child relinquishes a jiositlon it would much simplify 
your work? 

Mr. Gideon. Vi'ry decidedly. I have no doubt tliat the child who is em- 
ployed ought to ho put on exactly the same basis as the child who is in school. 
There ought not to be truancy permitted from employment any more than there 
is truancy permitted from school. 

]Mr, Busikk. Mr. Gideon, how about the pra<*ticabilily of developing a State 
bureau of child relations to work in cooperation with you or along the lines 
that you are working on that would administer the compulsory-iHlucation laws, 
maintain the school census, and <lo work of vocational guidance, and this de- 
partment have charge of tlie issuing of the work licenses and take care of the 
(h’llnquents, deficients, and (hqiendents? 

I\Ir. Gideon. Tliat is a suliject tliat is very nui(4i in the air at tlie iiresont 
time. The bureau of compulsory education deals with the children between 8 
and It). The afiproliation system ileals witli the same cliildren wlio have gotten 
into the juv(*nile court. The various cliihlren’s agencies deal with this group 
or tliat group in some siiecialized way. 

Now, the schoolmen and .social workers realize the need of bringing together 
all those various agencies that deal with a child under some centraliziMl agency. 

Only a short time ago a number of men who have to deal with the dependent 
child suggested that we have estahlisheil in Harrisburg a commission known 
as the cliildren’s guardians. That is simply just another agency that deals 
with a child between (1 and 1C. My suggestion would he that tills whole matter 
of child relations should he taken ov<‘r by the State hoard of education created 
under the school code. If the State hoanl of education were not organlzeil — 
were to organize within itself departments, I think that this work could be 
done effectively. 

1 might suggest, if I may, that under tlie State board there could be three 
departments created. 

Mr. Busier. Name them, please. 

Mr. Gideon. The department of instruction, the department of buildings 
and property, and a department known as cliild’s relations. 

Now, this department of child relations would he absolutely new — new, us it 
brings together many agencies tlmt are now at work with the children. 

The department of child relations should include, first, a bureau whose 
business it would he to see to it that the compulsory-attendance laws are 
adequately enforced. That would include the taking of the school censfis, the 
enforcement of the school-attendance law, and the enforcement of the law re- 
garding employment. It might include also the question of the proper super- 
vision of cliildren under employment. The second division under this new 
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department might he entitled correetion and protection. That would deal with 
the dependent, the defective, and the delinquent. 

^ And the third subdivision would be child hygiene. And under that we would 
include medical inspection, the school-nurse service, and school clinics 

At the prescmt time tlie State appropriation is based partly on the number 
of children between 6 and 16 years of age and partly on the number of teachers 
employed In the public schools. That State appropriation is made on condition 
that the compulsory-attendance law is satisfactorily enforced, enforced to the 
satisfaction of tlie State superintendent. 

A’ovv, it would seem to me that the law could l>e amended so that the State 
appropriation could be made on that basis, but that, in addition, that addi- 
tional ai)j>ropriatiori could he made, provi<led each county would }>rovitJe for 
these new forms of child activity. In that W'ay the State departnu'ut wouUl 
have a most iK>werful control over the county organizations in relation to tlieir 
children. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is there a national held for such a bureau? Have 
you given that any consideration? 

Mr. Gideon. I have not. 

Commissioner I^ennon. Never mind, then. 

Mr. Bukiek. That is all I have. 

Acting Chairman Weinhtock. Have you any questions, Mr. Delano? 

Commissioner Delano. No; tliank you. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Any questions, Mr. O’Connell? ' 

(’oinmissionor O’Connell. No; tiiank you. 

Acting Chairman Wefn .stock. Tlmnk you very murli. 

]\Ir. (JiDEON. Might I put one other thing on tlie record? 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. Yes; surely. 

IVIr. Gideon. And that is in regard to the so-callnl feel)]o-minde(l. At the 
present time wo are require<l under tlie law to continue the feeble-minded in 
sclnxd until th(\v are 16. IMie proper treatment of the feeble-minded, of course, 
is custodian. They siionld l>e ref(‘rred to an institution which w'ould care for 
tlieni; hut in the absence of that it would seem to me that the child-labor law 
ought not he made to apjily to them, and that wlien tliey reacli the age of 14, 
and have given eight years of life to careful study and have accomplished 
notliing, it si^ems to me to he better that tliey should lie out of school than 
in 11 , 

Mr. Bltsiek. Mr. (lideon, will you please furnisli the commission with such 
roiiorts as your committee lias made? If you have them in hand, will you 
send them to me? 

Mr. Gideon. I thought i>erliaps there might he some que.stion as to the detail 
of the administration of your bureau. 

Mr. Hitsiek. The detail 11h‘ commission is not so mucli concerned with, be- 
cause th(‘y want to leave their minds opcm as to the details. 

^Ir. Gideon. Suppose I just turn these over to you, and you can look it over 
as you please. 

Mr. Busier. Thank jou, 

(The documents were marked “Gideon Kxliihits Nos. 1 and 2,” both inclusive, 
of .Tune 2(5, 1914. 

Gideon Exhibits Nos. I and 2, duplicate copies entitled “A Description of tlie 
Bureau of Ouiipiilsory Education of the City of lMiila<k*lphia,” (dc., pul)lishrHl 
by the Public Education Association of the City of New York February, 1913, 
W'ere submitted in printed form.) 

Acting Chairman Wejn stock. Call your iu‘xt witnus.s. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. PAUL N. FURMAN, 


IMr. Busier, Just state your name, Mr. Furman. 

Mr. P’UKMAN. Paul N. Phirman. 

Mr. Busier, And wliat is your occupation? 

Mr. Fukman. Secridary of the Pennsylvania Child Lalior Association. 

Mr. Busier. The commission Avants to get from you a little information con- 
cerning the messenger and street trades matters coming under your oiisin'vation. 

Corrtinissioner I.ennon. Try to ascertain from the witness as to whether tliis 
Is a legal body or a voluntary bo<ly. 

Mr. Fuhman. Voluntary. 

Commissioner Lennon. Voluntary organization? 

Mr. Fueman. By voluntary contributions. 
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Mr. liu.siEK. Wlmt Is the situation in Pennsylvania as to the laws regulating 
the luiinhers of children employed in the street trades, the character of the oc- 
cupations, and the moral hazards involve<l? 

Mr. Fukman. There is no law in this State at the present time governing the 
employment of children in street trades. 

As to the numbers — I can give you some recent, accurate information. A cen- 
su.s made by tlie Evening Bulletin in 1912 showc^tl that tiiere were at that time 
3,032 boys selling bulletins. That is probably the total number of newsboys in 
I'hiladelphia. 

Commissioner Lennon. Don’t the other iiapers have any boys? 

Mr. Furman. Well, they sell all the papers, but probably more boys sell Bul- 
letins than any other one i)aj)er, however. 

I have no Information from tlie l\>stal Telegraph Co. as to the number of 
messengiTS they employ. The W'estern Ilnlou Co. emidoyes about 208 boys; 
150 of tbe.se are under 10, 05 pen- eelit l>eing between 11 and 15. No boys 
under 10, they claim, are employed alter 9 o’clock at niglit, although there is 
nothing in the law proiiibiting tlie employing of boys of 14 at any hour of the 
niglit that they clioo.se to d(4i^er messages. 

Mr. Busiek. Are there any street trades that you have any data on? 

Mr. Fukman. No accurate information; no. 

Mr. Busier. Are there any children between the ages of 14 and 10 employed 
us bool blacks an the .streets? 

Mi-. Fukman. Practically none at the present time; there is very little of that 
now, 

Mr. Busier. AVliat has your investigiition led you to eonclude as to the moral 
hazards involved in the street trades? 

Mr. Fukman. Tl»e moral hazard is best sol forth in a report on juvenile de- 
linquency, and its relation to employment, being part of the report on Con- 
dition of Women and Chihl Wage Earners in the United States, ]>repared under 
the direction of Dr. Neill. In a study made of tiu‘ juvenile courts in Indian- 
apolis, Baltimore, New York, Boston, Newark, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh, 
showing cases of deliiiquejiey of children, IG yiairs of ag(' and undm-, coming 
liefore thesi- courts during the year 1007 and 1908. The total niiniher of de- 
linquents inelmled in the study is 4,839, of whicli 2,707 had some time been em- 
ployed, and 2,072 had nev(‘r been employed. 

The entire mimlH'r of ofCmist-s recorch'd there to the ilelimiuonts was 8,797, 
the working cliildren b(‘ing n^spoiisihle for 5,471 ofTen.ses, or 02.2 ])er cent, while 
the nonworking children wore responsible for 37.8 ])er cent. If you want me to 
read a little more of this report, I can. It is all on the question of the moral 
hazard 

Mr. Busier. If we have the book and tlie citations, that will answer our 
purpo.se. 

l\Ir. Furman. Yes; it is available. There is also a pamphlet on newsboy life, 
prepari'd by the National Child Labor Committee, stating how county superin- 
tendents, rcformatorie.s-, and others view tlie hazard. 

< Pamphlet here produced by the witness was marked “Exhibit No. 1, Witness 
Furman, June 20, 1914.’’) 

Furman Exhibit No. 1, Leatlet No. 32, entitled “Newsboy TJfe,” published by 
the National Child Labor Committee, June, 1910, was submitted in printed 
form.) 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know whether boys selling papers and en- 
gaged in the street trades bold certiticates in a large proportion of them, or are 
simply putting in their time past the school hours? 

Mr. Furman. They do not; a majority of these boys are school boys working 
after school. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yon don’t know jii.st what proportion? 

Mr. Furman. Yes; I have the exact figures here, furnished by the Bulletin. 

Of the 0,332, 2,151, in 1912, attended elementary schools; 929 In parish 
schools ; 177 in high .schools and buslnes.s college.s, above school ages. In very 
few cases did the boys not attend school. 

Mr. Busier. What remixllal legislation do you suggest? 

Mr. Furman. We had before the legislature at the last session the Walnut 
bill, which contained a provision for the regulation of street trades. , TU^, pro- 
visions In that bill were that newspaper selling and all other stfe^ .frafles 
be forbidden to hoys under 12 and to girls under 18; and that they be ^|CJ§^sed 
and compelled to have a badge. i r 

Mr. Bu|iek. What provision should be made for proper supervision? 
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Mr. Fubman. The licensing and the badge would bring it under the probation 
officers and police officers. 

Idr. Busier. Did you intend to regulate the hours of labor of these chil- 
dren — 

Mr. Furman (interrupting). Yes; the hours were also provided for. 

Mr. Busier. Will you tell us what these hours were? 

Mr. Furaian. That no children under age be permitted in any work after 
G o’clock at night or before 7 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Busier. AVe Man! to know, Mr. Furman, your views on the pradica- 
bility of a State department of child relations, with duties to maintain a school 
census, and enforce and regulate attendance, to do placement work, placing 
children in Industries, carry on vocational guidance, issue emi)loyment certiti- 
cates to minors, licenses for street trades, and to supervise generally the licens- 
ing of minors? 

Mr. Furman. I think it is one of the best plans for the solution of the wliole 
question that has ever been proposed. 

I think, also, tiiat the commission should bear in miml the necessity for 
utilizing the public-school sjstmn in any recommendation it might make for 
the establishment of such a bureau. My thought would be that there should 
be such a bureau under the ytate department of juiblic instruction, with a 
sup<‘rintendent who sliould be coequal with the superintemlent of i)ublic in- 
struction, and the State to be divided into county districts, or in the case of 
cities, into smaller districts. 

That this bureau should liave full control of the child in all matters not 
.simply matters of instruction; that, of course, they sluadd enforce the school 
attendanci‘ and standardize compulsory education, which is something very 
badly needed in this State. While w'o liave a com])ulsory-education law, there 
is no standard, and outside of Philadelpliia the compulsory-education law is 
not very generally enforced, especially in the country districts. Tlu'y should 
take the school census, also, and under .such a bureau there should be e.stab* 
lished a bureau of vocational guidan<-e and a jilacement or enqiloyinent bureau, 
so that wiien a (‘hild l(‘av('S school and works for a short time, instiuid of that 
child being taken liack to school and pluc(‘d at a disadvantage in a class that be 
hates, this district bureau could be in touch w’ith industrial districts tbrough- 
out the country or district, as the case might be, and recommend places in wddeh 
children conld obtain employment. 

Mr Bi\siek. Ibne yon ever studied the subject from tlie standard of a 
national act — to do nuUonally what you w^ould like to have done in the State? 

Mr. Furman. I liave not thought of it from the national point of vi(*w’. but 
.simply thought of it ns a standard for State legislation on this subject. That 
this bureau also should issue employment cortilicates. and find jobs for boys and 
girls, help and guide them and make the work of obtaining positions constructive 
rather than rejiresslvo. They should have charge of the children in tlie street 
traties or any otlier licensed occiiimtions, and possibly inaugurate and plan 
scholai-sbips for pupils wiiose parents are unable to k(‘ep tluun in school. 

In fact, that they supplement the educational syslmn in every way, and 
bridge the gap existing at the present time between the imblic-school system 
and industry. Ultimately they conld take over the work of caring for de- 
fectives, delinquents and dependents, as suggested by Mr. (lideon, and build up 
an efilcient organization of trained and competent workers w ho would deal with 
the children, and be actuated by a knowdedge of children, and a knowledge of 
Industrial conditions, and not by any sentiment in the matter; and so deal 
wisely and sympathetically with the children and see that they are placeil 
properly. Of course, the medical inspection, nurses, and .school clinics W’ere 
also suggested by Mr. Gideon. 

Mr. Busier, That Is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. AYas the bill introduced in the legislature regu- 
lating the hours for street trades strongly oiqiosiHl as to the limitation of 6 
p. m. in the evening — as to making that limitation? 

Mr. Furman. Mr. Brlnton could answ'er that question better than I could, 
Mr. I^nnon. 

I w’ould like to give some facts as to the number of children employed In 
Pennsylvania ns compared with some other States, if the commission would 
11 k^ to hear. 

OdffiiiilJteioner Lennon. Well, go ahead. 

Mr. Furman. According to the figures for 1913, there were 17,634 boys and 
17,018 girls employed in Pennsylvania— that Is, 34,652— and these figures repre- 
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wnt only the factories and places inspected by the State Department of Factory 
Inspection. We have probably at least 50,000 children working in Pennsyl- 
vania l)etween the ages of 14 and 36. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Have you any idea as to the number of factories 
or proportion of factories to the total that were inspected? 

Mr. Furman. I have those figures. I can give you the 1912 proportion — no ; 
I find the pamphlet is not with me; I cun not tell you the exact number em- 
ployed in the factories. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you, roughly, any idea as to the proportion? 

Mr. Furman. I should say between tw^eniy and twenty-five tlwusand; that is 
my recollection of the figures. In New York last year, according to the factory 
report, there was only 17,312 children; and in Ohio 5,420. Massachusetts has 
the next largest number of children to Pennsylvania. There were 24,150 em- 
ployed there in 1912. That figure has increased. Ijast year tliere was 30,000 
children employed in Massachusetts before the 8-hour law went into effect 
in September, I believe; and the returns made as of Dwemher 24, there were 
28,000 of those cluldren that were still working in the factories, showing tlijit 
there liad been 2,0tM) less as the result of the passiige of the S-liour law. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What industry in Pennsylvania is the largest 
employer of children? 

Mr. Furman. Textile industries. 

Commissioner 0’Ca)Nnkll. What next? 

Mr. Furman. Mining, I should say. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mining? 

Mr. Furman. Yes; not entering the mine, liowever, but they are the largest 
employers of children. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is, in the preparation of tlie coal? 

Mr. Furman. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Not in the mining? 

Mr. Furman. Not in the mines. 

Commissioner O’C’onnej.i,. Do you include in that — ^you don’t include in it 
commercial interests and department stores? 

Mr. Furman. No; tliey an* included in the .34,052, the stores and eommercial 
estahli.shments ; they are included in this inspected or factory lnsp(H tors' 
reports. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, the age there is figurofl how — wljat is that 
based upon? 

Mr. FuRirAN. Fourteen to sixtwn. 

Commissioner 0’(,^unnell. 3Tie total numl)(*r htdween 14 and IG? 

Mr. Furman. Employed in e.stubli.shmenls inspected by the state depart- 
ment — the factory Instu'ction — last year. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. Now, have you any ido.n as to the number of 
children employwi in tlic State under 34? 

Mr. Furman. It Is illegal to employ any. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, 1 take that for granted, but 

Mr. Furman (Jnterrupting). Tlie factory insiK‘ctor's r(*iK)rt, however, shows 
700 and some odd children that he found at work last year under 14. 

ComraLssioner O’Connell. Does that designate any particular industry that 
was interested in that employment? 

Mr. Furman. No si>ecial offender; no. 

Comnnssioner O’Connell. Have you got the youngest child’s age that was 
employed ? 

Mr. Furxian. No; I have not The factory department did not rajd^e any 
detailed report as to that; simply as to the number that have been employed 
illegally and dismis.sed. 

Commissioner O’Connet.t. Are there canning industrie.s in the State of I'enn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. Furman. The canning industry is one tliat is growing very rapidly in 
the State of Pennsylvania. There has been a large increase in the number of 
canneries in the last two years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where are they largely locate<l? 

Mr. Furman. Along the southern belt of counties. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have those been investigated? 

Mr. Furman. They are being investigated by the State Industrial Board.' > 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there any reports so far? 

Mr. Furman. No reports have been made public. Tlie investigator for the 
board told me confidently that there were 19 canneries in York County, and 
that cvery^one of them was had; and I don’t think 
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Commissioner O’Connetx (interrupting). What do you mean by “bad”; 
that they employ children? 

Mr. Furman. They are employing children. Well, there is no — the canneries 
are exempt from the provisions of the women’s bill in this State and in the 
child-labor law as passed by the Senate last year, but which did not become 
effective; they were exempted from the provisions of that. In nearly every 
State the canneries are making a very hard fight to he exempt from the ])rovi- 
sions of all laws. They want to work women and children just as many hours 
as they can. 

Commissioner O’Connelu. Do you know anything of the sanitary conditions 
in the canneries of the State? 

Mr. Furman. Not from personal investigation ; hut from hearsay they an* 
almost unspeakahlo; that is, of the Itinerant. The permanent canneries arc in 
fairly good condition. They are not so had as the others, which go from place 
to place; that squat upon the ground down in the field and do the canning and 
then go on, much the same as harvesting is done. There is some very splendid 
material in Fatigue and Efficiency, by Pauline Goldmark, as you undoubtedly 
know. 

(^)mmissioner O’CoNNEi.n. Did you make any investigation as to the employ- 
ment of hoys and girls in the delivery service, or are there any regulations as 
to where they shall deliver, for instance, messages after hours at night? 

Mr. Furman. There are no regulations here. I have a report which was 
made by a speidal investigator for tl»e Pennsylvania (finld Tjnhor Committee in 
1912, and it shows a most atrocious condition. It sc*ems almost beyond the 
belief of a man who has never inv<‘Stigated. 

Commissioner 0’(N)NNKr,L. We must he getting down to hard conditions. You 
say one is deploral)1e and one is very bad and one is atrocious. Tliose must be 
j)relty serious conditions. 

Mr. Furman. Tliat is tin* worst of the lot. If you know an adjective that 
is stronger, I wish you would apply it. 

Commissioner o’(^)nnkli.. 1 must - I might “ (‘uss ” a little. Go ahead. 

Mr. Fttuman. The worst part of this report is that it slmws — not in I’idla- 
delphia, hut in Pitlshurgh — sc1uk) 1 hoys are employcnl as me.ssengers afti'r 
school hours, wmrking from 3 and 4 o’(4o<4v in the afternoon until 10 and 11, 
sometimes 12 o’cha k at night. They arc .scml indiscriminately to every .sort of 
l)lacc, and they talk very glibly to tl)e invest igator of the sights that they si'c 
and ot the knowledge of the nnderworl<l that 1h(\v obtain. They take all these 
things l)ack to tlie schools with them the f<>llowing day, which is, I tliink, about 
as had a condition as it is possible to picture. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. Well, in wliat is commonly known, for instance, as 
the red-light district? 

Mr. Furman. Yes; the red-light district. 

Commissioner O’Connkul. Do they delis er messages? 

Mr. PhiRMAN. TlK‘y d('li\er messages, ’flaw ih^scnbe the conditions in wdiich 
they see wajinen — hoys of 14, 15, and 1(1 yi'urs; talk aliont tin' women in these 
districts in a manner which very few men of tlie world would talk ai)out them, 
and have a familiarity with the habits of tliese women; have a speaking ac- 
quaintance with tliem on the street; and talk of the vice and disease and tlie 
crime with a fluency that is .simply astounding. 

Commissioner O’Connet.u. Well, there are no limits, no law that applies in 
that case or these cases at all? 

Mr. Furman. No, sir. Any boy above 14 may be employed at any time, any 
hour, in the messenger service. The mess(Migei- service and tlie glass industry 
in this State are exempt tsl from the night-work provision, because they are 
what is known as continuous industries. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has there been any attempt to legislate for the 
improvement of that condition? 

Mr. Furman. There have been attempts. ’I'ln* last child-labor bill before the 
1913 legislature contained very stringent provisions on this .subject, and that 
was defeated. 

Mr. Busier. Is a copy of that report available for this commission? 

Mr, Furman. Of this report? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr: Furman. This is the only copy I have, and it is quite lengthy. 

Mr. Busier. Whose reiKirt is that? 

Mr. Furman, That is a report by Edward F. Brown of an investigation made 
for the National Child I.abor Committee of the night messenger service in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh and is dated May, 1912. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. We can have it copied and return It to you. 

Mr. FritMAN. I will leave it.wMtli you if you will flo that. 

^ Commissioner Lennon. I wmuld like to ask just one question. Has there been 
any invest lj?ation made, or have you knowledj^e because of your intimacy with 
the subject, as to the part of the 34, (XK) children that are employed, between 14 
and 10, who are learning .some useful occupation, so that they w’ould become 
efficient workers and first-class citizens? 

Mr. FniMAN. Tliere has not been any investigation made which covers it in 
the detail in which you ask the question, Mr. Lennon. VVe find among the boys 
who have been investigated, the boys or the girhs, especially the boys, that they 
be(“ome shifters, going quickly, the boy of 14 and 15, from one occupation to 
another, ami seldom getting into any job that leads anywhere. They are what 
we cull in the dead-end jobs, and of the class wMiich, as a class, are thrown 
on the scrap heap by the time th(‘y are 40; they are done up. 

Commissioner Lennon. That s(‘ems to be generally true, does it? 

Mr. FriLNfAN. That is a <‘ondition that prevails throughout the country, I 
believe. All investigations that have been made anywhere indicate that. 

(’oimnissioner I^ennon. Well, what effect luive you found among the girls 
employed ? 

Mr. FmMAN. I can’t say as to the girls. 

Acting Chairman WEissrocK. You wa^re describing as you called them, the 
atiocious conditions among messenger boys. 

M»'. Fukman. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What steps, if any, are being taken to remedy 
that condition through the medium of legislation? 

Mr. Fi'kman. The subject was covered in the bill which was Introduced at the 
last session of the Pennsylvania Legislature, by limiting the hours of Avork at 
night — the age. 

Acting Chairman AVpunstock. Dhl the measure carry? 

!Mr. Ftnufw. It did not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Why? 

]\Ir. Furm vn. The measure was introduced in the house. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Who initiated it? 

Mr. Fcuman. It was introdm’cd at the requ(‘'>:t of th<^ Pennsylvania Child 
Labor Association, by Mr. Walnut, representative from this city. It passed the 
house in very splendid shape, and it went into the senate, but eamo out amended 
in such .shape as regards many of the features that it wnis not acceptable to the 
proponents of the hill. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Does the association intend to continue its 
otTorts nlopg those lines? 

Mr. Furman. The association intends to continno its efforts along those lines 
until w'e obtain every point of legislation winch we are asking, including the 
eight-hour day for children under 16, the abolition of niglit work, the regulation 
of street trades, and the proper employment certitlcate and every other point 
that we have in mind. 

Acting (’hairman Weinstock. Well, from present indications, is the outlook 
for success in that direction promising or otherwise? 

^Ir. Fitkman. ITomising, I should say, at the present time. 

Acting Chairman Wp:in stock. Well, do you anticipate any difficulty In arous- 
ing a sufficient public sentiment to compel the legislature to take action? 

Mr. Fur^ian. We have no difficulty In arousing the public sentiment; the 
difficulty is in arousing the sentiment of the State senate. That has been the 
stumhlingblock. 

Acting Chairman Wpunstock. Do you have the initiative in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Furman. We do not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You do not? 

Mr. Furman. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You better sit at the feet of California and 
profit by their progressive spirit. 

Mr. Furman. I feel that we ought to. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Just one more question? 

Mr. Furman. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What are the moral conditions among the 
workers In the canneries so far as you know or have beCju able to ascertain^? 

Mr. Furman. From all I (an ascertain the standard of living Is very Idw. 

Again I must speak of Miss Goldmark’s book, because that Is the authx^ty 
on the <i|ub1ect, and there it is shown that the men, women, and children are 
herded indiscriminately almost In the temporary shacks, which are put up 
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for their accommodation, without any toilet facilities and with only meaj^ro 
accommodations for the barest sort of an existence. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstook. Well, do they have what are called summer 
camps for the workers? They are migratory, are they, the workers? 

IMr. Furman. Some of the canneries are migratory. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And they have, I presume, camps to take care 
of them? 

Mr. Furman. Yes, sir. There are a niimlxa- of other canneries that are 
permaiuMit in M’hh'li they employ large numbers of wona'ii and children and 
work long hours. 

Miss Goldmark cites Instances where women work at a v('ry high speed for 
as many as 60^ to 72 hours a W(‘ek in the canneru's, and tluw si ill desir(‘ to be 
ex(‘m]d from all of the provisions of the law as n'gards limitation of hours. 

Acting Chairman A\’i‘jNsro(\fv. Is Miss Goldmark’s r<‘port a State report? 
Or w'ore the investigations made by private initiative'? 

Mr. FuiarAN. They were imide hy ]»rivate initiativ(\ I lielievo. It is a 
standard work, liowever. 

Acting Chairman M'l in ',to( ic. 1 see AVhat st<'ps an* iK'ing takem to renunly 
those conditions in the (‘aiming Industry? 

Mr. Fi iiM \N. The ste])s which w<‘ ari' taking to ronuMly 1Iu‘ cannery con- 
dilions an' to mak(^ th(' caniK'rim subject to tin* provi-aoiis of the child-labor 
law and of tlu' woman’s hill. 

Aiting Chainiian Weinstock flight not that fairly he re-rardiM] as jK'rhaps 
unn'asonahie in that partmular imlmtry, Ix'causi' they ar(‘ (hading with pt'rish- 
a1)l(' ]>i'oducis that must it'ci'im' imuK'diatc' attimtion? M'ould it not ho wisi'r 
ix'rhaps to dinn't renu'dial agi'iuai's along the lim's of hi*ttering conditions — 
Ix'ttering living conditions? 

IMr. Fnuvi \n. That is the araunH'iii of tlu' canneries, tluit th('y are dealing 
with a ])ei’isIiaM(' proilucl. 1 should say if they would (‘inph'y snflicient Jiclj) 
they would not liave to kee]) them at work 11i(‘ (‘xt raordinarily long hours. 

A(liiig (Miaiimaii \\> i nsiock. Ts help avaiilahU' w lien the harvest period 
comes along — when labor is in great demand? 

Mr. Fu luvj \N. Of course that ('eixaids largely ui>on the Slate in which the 
cami(‘ry is located. 

Acting (diaiimaii WkiiN’stock. Yes. 

]Mr. I'T'iEM v\. In the majority ol < as<‘s 1 should say that it. is. 

Acting (’hairman Wia nsiock. Commissioiu'r l>elano suggi'sti'd the question 
as to wJieth'-r you are familiar with the imdhod that is juirMU'd by the Slate of 
Mh'-coiisiu in (hailing witli tins jvrobhau? 

Mr. Furman. 1 am not. I would like to be euligbUuied, however, as to a 
gr(‘at many tilings in Wisconsin. 

< ’ommisMoiK'r i)]a vno. 'Pbey bav(‘ an .administrative committee which has 
authority within certain limits to give (‘xemiilions. 

Commissioner liENNoN. Standardize. 

I\lr. Fl'RMVn. Y(‘S, sir. 

(. Vmmii.ssioma’ Geianu. It lax'ognizes tin* fact that it is hard to cover that by 
a law in every case? 

Mr. Furm \N. Dr. Jackson, tlu' commisslom'r of labor and industry, lias 
brought that qiK'st ion up in this Stall', as to giving the Slate industrial hoard the 
povv(.'r to make regulations or exceptions fm* c(‘rlain industries under certain con- 
ditions? 

Acting (Miairman AVeinsto('k. At llu' risk of b(‘ing branded a California 
booster 

i\lr. Furman (interrupting). Which you are. 

Aellng Chairman AVeinsiock ((‘onlinuing C 1 want to again, for your infor- 
maliim, explain that in California we have an Immigration bureau 

Mr. ‘Furman (interrupting). Yes, sir. 

Acting Cbairman AVeinstock (continuing). And the law empowers that bu- 
reau to go into the camps and establish conditions that must he carrii'd out on 
the part of the owners and opc'rators, and it has resulted in raising the stand- 
ard of conditions very wonderfully; and that might be a suggestion worth con- 
sidering on the part of the Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Furman. It is a very good one, indml. 

(Commissioner O’Conneli.. Tally one more for California. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is all, Mr. Furman. Thank you very much. 
Call your next. 

Mr. Busier. I will call Mr. William C. Ash. 

SSSIO^—S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 3 57 
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TESTIMOmr OF MR. WILLIAM C, ASH. 

Mr. Buriek. Will you please .state your name in full. 

Mr. Asir. William C. A.sh. 

Mr, Busier. You are superintendent of the Philadelphia Trade School, I 
believe? 

Mr. Asii. I rank as principal of that school. 

Mr. Busier. Principal of that school? 

Mr. A.su. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Busier. This school has day and nijLcht courses, I understand? 

Mr. Ash. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. What trades are taught at the day course, ]Mr. Ash? 

Mr. Ash. Architectural drafting, uic'chanical ilrafting, carpentry, pattern 
making, con.st ruction, electrical construction. 

ISIr. Busier. Printing? 

Mr. Ash. I'rinting. 

Mr. Busier. Wluit are the rerjuirements for admission to that school? 

Mr. Ash. Well, there are two geni'ral groups iu the day scliool to the regular 
Ihree-yoar course in the day department W(‘ require completion of the eighth 
grade. With another group made up of hoys who are 15 ycairs of age or older, 
who come to us from grades below the eighth. To that group we give about tlu' 
e.ssentlals of the eight li gi-oup. For iinqairation in the tlire('-year course we try 
to bring tlieni up in matlH'nialies and English, so that they can successfully 
pursue the studie.s in the regular cours(\ 

Mr. IpisiER. How many students have you? 

Mr. Ash. We had about ‘150 in the term Just cIosim] In the day school. 

I\Ir. Busier. What dixision of time do you make between teaching th(^ aca- 
demic studies and tlie shop prncti(‘e? 

Mr. Ash. It approximates about half time. 

IMr. Busikk. It approximates about half time? 

Mr. Ash. I’yramiding from a minimum of shoiiwork at the beginning of the 
course to a maximum at the end of the course. 

;Mr. Busier. What degn'c of iiroUciemw do th(\v attain in their various trades 
that they study there at the time of graduation? 

]\Ir. Ash. In manual <h‘xtc‘rity the l)i‘st we can say is that tlu'y have got 
started in their trad<‘s. We do not make any riaim nor elTort to linish a boy’s 
apprenticoshiy) in our scliool. The j'Kunt at ^\hich the,v start will vary with the 
trade. You cun understand that a hoy studying ('hvtrical construction, for 
instance, a.s we have the course devidoped in our school, couhl start higher in 
his trade than the boy studying arehiteetural drafting, which is recognized as 
a profession. A course in nrchilectiiral drafting, a hoy would liave to start at 
$4 or $.5 or $6 a wetde, whereas in electrical construction work he could get 
from .$0 to .$15 a week, dejicnding on the size and general development of 
the boy. 

Mr. Busier. What trade's are taught in your night courses? 

Mr. Ash. In addition to the trades that I have mentioned we have house and 
sign painting, bricklaying, plumbing, sheet-metal work. 

Mr. Busier. How many lioiirs night do they study? 

Mr, Asii. We have rather a complex organization in the evening school, due 
to the lack of physical facilities. We try and give the men tliree evenings of 
two hours per evening. Because of the number of iikmi who want the instruc- 
tion that we give in our scliool we are compelUsi to run five nights a weidi:, so 
that in this trade work where there is the largest demand we operate the 
classes to altm-nate evenings, averaging two and a half evenings per week. 
Where tliere is a minimum demand we can give the men three nights a week of 
two liours a night. 

ISIr. Busier. You are speaking now of the men who form the student body at 
the night school? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir. The average for three scliools is 21 years of age and 
5 months. 

Mr. Bu.siek. The boys under 16, are they admitted to night school? 

Mr. Ash. Sixteen Is' the minimum age for night school. 

Mr. Busier, Tlien your .school does not provide in any measure at nil for 
those children between 14 and 16 years of age who are in Industry during tlie 
day? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir; we have in addition to our regular day courses a continua- 
tion class— printers, and I was going to say electricians, but as it happens the 
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continuation class for electricians dws not include anybody l)olo\v 21, in fact. 
We have a day class for electricians made up of men in the industry. 

I should say no to your question. 

Mr. Busjiuc. Have you any part-time cour.ses, as they are known; lliat Is, 
where children at work can spend part of the time in school during the day, 
pai-t of each day? 

Mr. Asii. Weil, when you say children, I take it you mean juveniles between 
14 and id? 

Mr. lliisiEiv. .Tuveniles helweon 14 an<l 10. 

IMr. Asit. We have no classes for children, but we have part-time work for 
apprentices in printing. We liave graduated about r>0 in this groiq) this term. 

Mr. UusiKK. 44iere is in elTecI in the State' of Michigan a comi>ulsory- 
education law whi<*h requires that all chihlren })etween the ages of 14 and 10 
years of age in industry must devote paid of their tinu' ('a<‘h day or each week 
io continuation scliools. Those are schools which teach trades much as your 
trade' s(‘hools leach them, and atlendam*e is compulsory upon every chdd in 
industry. Do you think that tlu' work that your .school is doing couhl l>e 
extended should the law lee amende'd so as to permit it to take in that class of 
children? Do vou think it would be desirable'? 

Mr. Astt. In oreh'r for me' to have an inte'lligent basis for my answer — do you 
iiK'an Wisejonsin? Yeeu said Michigan. 

Mr. Ditsikk. Wise'onsin is cc hat T me'anl. 

]Mr. Ash. I sheeiild say that the weerk as it is ehme in Wisconsin e*e)u1d be'tte'f 
servo* the purpeiso of the juve'uile group if it pre'se'iite'd to them more of an ele‘- 
ment of gene'ral education than of traele. 1 think that very little can be done 
with ti'aele training with a (*hi!el in .se'heiol live' hours a w’e*e*k bc'tw’ee'iv the ages 
of 1 I and K). The' de'iuand for traeh' s<-hoe)ls is causesl by the lack of facilities 
feer learning traele out in the^ inelustry, and If it is impossible for a growing 
child to h'arn a traele e)ut in the inelustry in four anel live years, it certainly, in 
my iuelgme'ut, will be imrK»ssihle for them te) have' traele training in live hours 
a week in schoeil. The failure of the sclmol having alre'aely l)een demonstrated 
with that particular greuq) of c'hdelren. I he>|H' I make myse'lf uneh'rsteeod. 

lyir. r.iTsiKK. You be-lieve it is a .step in the' right elircK'tion, but they do not 
give enough time te) it? , , n 

Mr Asn. I she)uld not <‘are to go on recorel as saying that. I bc'lieve theiroughly 
in part-time se'he>ols. but T believe the work in thoM' iiart-time sehools shoulel 
have as its aim moi*e the' eh'vcdeepment of the general intedlige'nce of the 
iuvmnle than the de'velopment of the mae'hine elextenty. I tlnnk the rise of a 
eh del freun its hiw'ly eoiielitiem in inelustry will he eh'termiueel more by the mind 
eieveleipmc'nt than by liaud eU've'leijimc'nt. I think w'O have' b<*('n paying altogc'thea 
too much attention to the externals. As I sheuild say, as a result of my experi- 
ence in civil-.service oxamiualions, that if we deve'lop the mind we will doveleip 


the hauel as a result. , ^ ^ ... 

Mr IMisikk Yeui thiidv, then, that Wisceinsin wwdel do better to compel the 
c4iilelren to attenel tiie sehoeil, as they are deeiiig neiw, until the'y are 10 years of 
age rather than let tliem out in inelustry at 11 anel give theun five hours a we><'k? 

JNIr Asii. No, sir. I believe Wisconsin is eleeing a mighty ge>e)el WM)rk as the 
we)rk is iK'ing ’de)ne in JVIdwaukc'e. I am familiar wdth the work, and know 
Mr. Coe)lcy anel Ids efl’orts, anel I know it is not Mr. Ooe)ley’s aim at the jirc'sent 
time to give strictly trade training iu his part-time cla.sse.s. Pardon my cross 


of swords w ith you. 

Mr. P.rsiEK. Tiiey do teac’h hygiene and civics and mathematics. 


I believe, lu 


theiso classes? 

Mr. Ash. That is wdiat I mean by general eh'velopment rather than teaching 
actual bricklaving, for instane;e, as an c'xample. I take that as the extreme, 
because in orefer to malm a bricklayer you must actually put the trowel and the 

bricks in the hands of the pupil. , , , , . v. v , i ^ 

Commissioner O’Connell. You would have a bricklayer teach him how to 


do that? 


Mr. Ash. Assure<lly. 

Commissioner O’C^onnell. Not a profes.sor? i i. ^ ^ 

Mr Ash Not as I saw in one of the large middle we.stem cities last summer, 
where they had a group of plumbers leaving the job where they might be learn- 
ing something in going to a high school .studying niatheinatlcs under a woman 
teacher. While I was in the room those boys were having just exactly the 
same thing they had been doing before they left off, playing horse with the 
teacher. 
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Coninnssioiu'r O’Connki.l. I)f courso that is a situation where a woman would 
not <1(» very much in n ])UnnbinK shop — teaching them how to plumb. 

Mr. Asii. Unless she were a plumber. We have in our Philadelphia^ schools 
n woman teaching elementary training. I don’t think because she is a woman 
that she is per se not a good teacher. 

Mr. Pt’sii.ic. M’here shouhl t( achers be obtained and with what experience? 

Mr. Astt. As a result of my experience, I should say that the trade teacher 
should without question come from the trade. If w'e could find a sullicient 
luimlxu' of t('acliers to supply the large demand wiiich w'ould result from proper 
legislation, I shoidd say that every trade teacher should have served not only 
liis ap]))-('nticeship but should ha\«3 sm'ved sullicient lime al the jiractice of his 
trade to undei'stand fdl the dilliculties that are presenled at his trade. AVithout 
that no teacher can have a sym])ath(‘tic attitude toward a learntu'. 

Mr. Pu'sinK. You sal<l if tlu‘ law w(*re as it sliouhl be. Are you in favoi' of 
compulsory vocational training? 

Mr. Ash, If I said that, T don’t waint you to talce that intv'rpretalion of it. 
I am not in favor of <*ompiilsory contii^ual ion schools, i should like to qualify 
tiiat ex)>r(‘ssion of oi>ini<»n l»y saying 1 think the time is not yet rijx' for com- 
pulsory continuation ,scho(/ls. 

Mr. lU'siKK. Why? 

Air. Ash. Some people would believi'. as you suggested, that in continuation 
schools the child should ha\ e iircsmilcil to it an oppoitunity to practice' a {h‘ti- 
nite trade. (»ther people, as I liave signified, in m:e own personal vic'W of tlie 
matter, would belie've in (pdte' llie oppo>ilt'. That their time' should be speait 
in presenting matters of general devedoiaiuMit ; and Ix'cause I have as much 
right te) my opinion as yem have to >our oiiinion, one of us is bound to be right, 
and T wamhl not want to say you wm-e wrong and 1 wais right. 

Mr, PusiKK. M’hat is jour id<‘a about the child of 11 jeai’s that leaves school 
to go into industry? 

ISIr. Ash. Very often I think industry is the best place for him. If a cliild 
has reaelu'd the age' eef It ami 1ms ne>i h\ that lime passexl the femrlh grade', 
tlu're is something tlie matter eitlu'i* with the eliilel ov w itii the sehool ; anel, in 
eitlier ease, nnde'r existing eomlitiems. the clilld e>ught to lie taken eait eh' tlie 
one anel put into some'thing e>lse. I think it ought to be diree'ted in industry, 
ns has be'e'U suggeste*d by a ])re'vje)us widu'ss. 

Mr. BiisiEK. What phiii wtaihl \ou have' for that, for the elirection e>f the 
child in industry? 

Mr. Ash. I was very much ph'ase'd to he'ar what Air. Gideon liad to say as 
to a plan feir this eliree tiem. 

Mr. Busikk. You he'lie've, then, if a chihl has iie)t passed, say, the third or 
femrth graele liy the time he is 14 years olel, that that chihl is hopeless as a 
.suhjex't of sclioeiling? 

IMr. Ash. Yes, sir; but not, certainly not, hopeless. He might be the best 
cliild in tlie se*liool. The school might be run feir that iiarticular chihl; whereas, 
if ho were put in the right place in industry lie would he a leader. The thing 
that puts a child out of condition willi a school very often is the very thing 
that is necessary to make the child a leader after he growls up. I may be mak- 
ing some statements that are at variance witli pedagogical notions. I laid no 
experience with pedagogy until I w’ont into the trade school; but that is my 
conviction, that the child is better ont of school than in it. 

Mr. B.USIEK. h’liat is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are there any questions, IMr. Delano? 

Commissioner Deeano. Did I understand that this school is part of the public- 
school system of Philadelphia? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Delano. How^ long is the course? 

Mr. Ash. Three years in the day school after the pupil has entered the regu- 
lar course. As you remomlu'r, I siioke of a preparatory course for boys wdio 
enter under the eighth grade. 

Commissioner Delano. Under the eighth grade? 

Mr. Asii. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Delano. It takes the place of the literary high school? 

Mr. Ash. Not at all. We make no effort to train our boys for college en- 
trance. 

Commissioner Delano. It takes the place of that. A boy, when he gets to 
the eighth grade, decides whether he will go Into the high school or trade 
school? 
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Mr. Ash. Yc.s, sir. 

Commissioner Delano. Is your school n technical hi,"li school? 

Mr. Asti. No, sir. 

Commissioner Delano. A trade .school? 

Mr. Ash. It is not a trade school in the modern interpretation of that term, 
because we do not turn our hoys out as tradesmen. It is more nearly what 
would be called a secondary vocational school. are havinji; a fxnsit (had of 

trouble or contest because fif the inisunderstandinj^s of tln^ p(MlaLa)p:ical terms. 

Commissioner Dki.ano. How do(‘s it compare with the technical schools in 
many of the hi^di schools? 

IMr. Ash. There is less academic work. 

Commissioner Delano. L('Ss acadiunic work? 

Idr. Ash. Yes, sir. My intennvtalion of technical hi^h school Is one that 
would prc^pare a boy to enter an enf,dneerinL^ college. ^Ve make no such aim 
as that. Dur aim is to give a boy as good a start as we can in some one of the 
trades that we teach. 

Commissioner ()'(\)nnell. A certificate issued by your school would not en- 
title the student to entrance in a college for the fuiisldng of his engimmring 
course? 

Mr. Ash. No, sir. .... , 

CommissioiK^r O’thiNNi-i i. Dm* b'chnical school in tin* Disliict of t oliiinbia, 
in Washington, a C(a’tilicate from that school entitl(‘s .\ou to enter (leorgetown 

Mr. Ash. That is the difference^ betwecai our school and the high school. 
Some of our boys lane gone' fiom our school to coll<‘g(‘, but they have had to do 
extra work in order to pia^iiare for college entrance. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What does your certihcale certify the boy in?^ 

Mr. Asii. That he has successfully c«)mplel(*d the course. It nu'aiis nothing 
to aiiycjiK' wlio (lo(‘s not understand tlie work we are doing in tlie school.^ 

CommissioiKU* ()'('onneil. Tf he wcait. for instance, to th(‘ Cranp) sliipyar(l 
I mention the Cramp because it is a large concern — or the Balwiii I.ocomotive 
Works, \Nould it nu'au to him the sa\ing of a couple of yeai*s in his apprentice 
time? Would that give him an adsanco of a couple of y(‘ars’ start, or something 

of that kind? , ^ i i , 

Mr, Ash. No, sir. 'Idiere is' no (hUinitt? value to a diploma from a trade? school 
of itiat sort. Our boys go into industry in coiupedil ion with the graduates of 
high school or with IxVs wdio have not finished their high school. 

Commissioner ( I'Conni r t,. I'or instances if the hoy who lesnes your school 
with such knowdedge as he 'may gain in the plumbind trade — I understand you 
teach plumbing? , 

]\tr. Asti. Yes, sir; that is an evening scbexil : that is a dinerent problem. 
Commissioner 0’(k)NNELL. Even in tbal, am] he goes out with a certificate 
that he has jaisse'd through the pJumhiug department of tliis school? 

Mr. Ash, Acs, sir. 

(kunmissioiier O'Connell. lie goes into industry, wamhl he attempt to go out 
and secure a jiositioii as a juuriie.Miian, if he was big enough, or at least looked 
big enough, to perform a man's work? _ 

Mr. Asii. In the State of reniisylvauia the trade of jilumhiiig is coiitrolh'd by 
State law. No one can practice plumbing iu the State of I’eMiiisyh anla unless 
they pass an examination. 

Commissioner O’Connkix. For instamv, with a pattern maker— there is no 
State law recpiiriiig a pattern maker to lia\e a certificate 
Mr. Ash. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In that trade? 

Mr. Ash. He wmnld not be sufliciently eepdiiiied to do it. lie couldn’t do It. 
Commissioner O’Connell. Do you supi>ose the employer would take an ad- 
vantage of the kuowdedge that he thinks the hoy lias in having passed through 
that school and employ him at a less salary and lake the chances of him as an 
improver, as it were, imt him in employment at $l a day less than the regular 
journeyman, in the hope that In a short time he would become valuable to him? 
Mr. Ash. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As an advance apprentice boy, for instance? 

Mr. Ash. I can only use our own experience and the few boys we have had, 
"We are very poorly equliiped in pattern making. Our boys have gone into pat- 
tern-making shoi>s and have begun an apprenticeship. 
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Conmiissioner O’I'onnkll. Have you any statistics as to wliat becomes of the 
boys who h‘ave your school? 

Sir. Ash. Yes, sir ; wo have the record of every boy. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you that in some form in print? 

Mr. Ash. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Could that be furnished to the commission in some 
way? Or would you send it to us? Where can we get it? Or could you have 
it coj)ied so that we may have the result? I think that would be \ery inter- 
esting. 

Mr. Ash. I could have that prei)ared for yoh ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long has the school been running as you now 
have it? 

Mr. Ash. It was opemal in 1i)0(J. 

Commissioner O’Connell. lt)(K>? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'i'onnei.l. Then, you have had som(‘ graduations in that 
time? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir. 

Comujissioner O'Conneij,. How many do you say have been graduated? 

Mr. Ash. v\l)out 200. 'Tliat includes day and night. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, are there any oilier scliools In tlie piihlic- 
gehool system of Philadeijihia that teach trades or vocational (luestions? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir. IJnfortunatol.v, all of the questions that have Ix'on asked 
up to this time have dealt with the day school, and tliat is tlie least of our 
work. 

Ckmimissiomu’ 0’(’onnkll. I would like to get something of tlie gc'iioral 
plan of the system in IMiiladelphia. 

Mr. Ash. Our largest work is done in the evcming scliool. We had 1,700 
men in attendance in the t(‘rm just closed, and about 80 pm* cent of the total 
were regularly employeil at their trades during the day. Wo are having ac- 
tive cooperation Ik*! ween the school and the musl(*r associations in two of the 
trades, and a jiassive cooperation in three others, three additional trades. 

Of course, you understand as a result of your investigation that tiie maxi- 
mum success can only he attaim‘d through cooperation. A public school can 
not hope to do vi'ry much in this work unless th(U*e is coopm’alion, di'sirably 
between tlie three sides of the iiroblem, the employer, the employee, ami the 
imhlic schools. In plumbing, our largest trade in the evening school, take the 
tlrst class that graduated in 11)00 — keep in miml that all of the young men 
who graduated ^^ere regularly cmiiloyed during that time at the sdiool at 
the trade during the day. dust as soon as they liecame of ago and passed 
the State examination tlu^y were admitted as journeymen. Fifteen of those 
boy.s are now master plumbers; Dial is, tlaw pa.s.sed the State examination. 

We liave in our public-school system a scheme of manual training from the 
early grades nj) through the high school. We are just b(*giniiing an effort to 
give that a vocational bent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tluit applies to all children? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Male ami female? 

Mr. Asii. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. T(*aching the girls to sew? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And cook? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And all that sort of thing? 

Mr. Ash. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(Xinnell. Hygiene? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner I^ennon. You Just mentioned the fact that the employers’ 
associations cooperate with you. How about unions? 

Mr. Ash. As I say, we have never been able to have any formal cooperation. 
It has bi^n my privilege to talk to one of the unions, and at a recent conven- 
tion of the National Association for the Promotion of Industrial Education 
we had delegute.s from two of the unions appointeil to attend the meetings 
of the convention. I should welcome cooiwration from that source, in that I 
think it is necessary to the maximum success in our work. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Whut do jou teach in the way of the industry of 
carpentry in your day schools and in your night schools? Wliat arc the pupils 
taught to do? 

Mr. Asii. Well, we have a series of jobs designed to take a hoy from a con- 
dition of absolute ignorance of tools and material and through the ])rol)lems 
in house construction. 

Commissioner Lennon. You go a little beyond the best of the manual train- 
ing schools? 

]Mr. Ash. fk^nsiderably beyond. We abandoned the old notion of machine 
training ^\he^e tlu'y gave them formal exercise. 

(Jonnnissioner Lennon. I>o these boys n(d have any advantage when they 
cnl(U’ industry, as to time they have to servi'? 

Mr. Ash. There is no formal relation between the school and industry. 

(kuimiissioner IjKnnon. Wouhl you favor making .some such arrangement 7 

IMr. Asii. Yes, indeed. Hut I don’t think that such arrangmnents could be 
made until we had this three-sided coopi'ration. 

(.’ommissioiuu' Lennon. Yi^s. T think that is ad. 

Acting (hiairman Wein.stock. Does your school, Mr. Ash, supply the de- 
mand in the community? 

Mr. Ash. JNot at all. 

Acting Cdiairman Weinstock. Is yours the only school in the communit> ? 

Mr. Ash. We Inne two annexes, old buildings that ha\e bt'cn torn out and 
arranged for our purposes. 

Acting Ctiairman W’einstock. Connected with >our school? 

Mr. Ann. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinst(k:k. On tlu' .^ame ground? 

Mr. vVsiT. No, sir. Wnhdy si'fia rated. 

A(‘ting ("liairman W'etnstock. How many schools, in your judgment, could 
a city like Philadelphia support? Or how many .should tli(*y haw' to covit the 
r(‘(piireinenls? 

Mr. Ash. I’or the immediate demands in (‘vening .school work I should say 
that we ouglit to have accoimiiodations lor ir),<MM) 

Acting Ciiairman Weinstock. Pift('on thousand? 

Mr. Ash. Y'es, sir. 

Acting (diainiian Weinstock. And you hav(‘ aci’oinmoilalions for how many? 

rdr. Ash. One tlionsaml sovmi hniidred, 

iL.ing Ciiairman Weinstock. That is a littU‘ over 10 ]v>'r cent of the 
real requirement ? 

Mr. Ash. Yes. 

Acting Clmiriuaii Weinstock. Is it your ojunlon that if the city of Phila- 
delphia had aci'onuiiodatioiis tor ir>,000 that you would get IH/MK) res})onses? 

Mr. Ash. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then th(‘ city is simply doing a small fraction 
of the })ossihlo worli? 

Mr. Ash. I think so. 

Acting (diairman Weinstock. Has there been any moviunent along the lines 
of State aid to trade schools throughout the State? 

Mr. Ash. We had a law in IDlIt providing Slate aid for vocational education. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The law was pas.scMl? 

Mr. Ash. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And is in operation now? 

Mr. Ash. Yes. 

Acting (diairman Weinstock. Will yon hrlelly outline that law? 

Mr. Asii, I am embarrassed at that question. It is a most inethclent law. 
It does not provide State financial ai<J ; it provides it to the extent of to 

a city doing a work of a certain type. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is that subsidy siifTiciently large to encourage 
communities to avail thmnstdvi's of it? 

Mr. Ash. Not at all. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Not at all? 

Mr. Ash. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So that it is ineffective? 

Mr. Ash. I think so. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are there any efforts on foot to broaden the 
State aid? 

Mr. Ash. No formal effort, to my knowledge. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. No organized effort? 
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Mr. Ash. No, sir. 

ActiiiiL' (Chairman Weinstock. Is there any body of social workers who are 
particularly interested in the matter of vocational training,"? 

Mr. Ash. There is a national society for the promotion of industrial educa- 
tion, and we liad until a year ago an active State branch in the State of 
Pennsylvania with the center of interest in Philadelplua — the interest in that 
group has lagged until it is practically inoperative. Recently in Philadelphia 
we had, as the result of action in the board of e<lucation — you understnud vve 
have a unit control lau'e. The board of e<lucation is in charge of all of the 
educational activities; they provide* for a de])ai*lment of vocational education 
and guidance. The newly appointed hi'ad of that de'partinent is on your list of 
witnesses. 

Acting Chairman Wkivstock. Do >ou hu\e a normal school lor the training 
of your trade tea(‘hers? 

Mr. Ash. No, sir 

Acting Chairman ’\Vm n.sto<'K. You do not? 

Mr. Ash. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman ^VT:l^sTO('K. Ilow do a on recruit your ranks of trade 
tejichers? 

Mr. Ash. Purely through ])ersonal effort. T go over the fadd of industry and 
select a man and th<*n train him .‘is a teaelu*]* afterward.s. 

Acting Chairman Wfixstock. That through tin* indiistrii'S and 

pick xUit one that is lit ^ 

IMr. Asit. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wha xs’rocK. Tlmse men may Ik* v<'i’y excellent mechanics, 
how(*^er, hfit may not liav(* iiad any exju'iaence in t(*aehing, and you doubtless 
know or have discovered that any one man may he a good mechanic and not 
he able to impart tlmt knowledge. 

Mr. Ash. I Iiave only in one instance found ji man who was a good nua'lianic 
and at the same time Ji t(‘acher. Tiiat man liad laid (*xj)erienre in another trade 
school. Th' Avas our carpeuti'r; iu every other instame the man h.'is had to 
learn the teaching afterwards. 

Acting CImirman \Yeinstock. That is, >ou liave to tt*a<'h the teticher how to 
teacli? 

INIr. Ash. Yes, ‘-dr. 

(Commissioner Lkxxon. TTaveu't ;\cu found some ]H*o])le with good aeiuh'iuic 
training a\1io could not teach the same tlnng to anybody elsi**? 

Itir. Asir. Dh. >(*s. I liavo m'ver found an academic tc'achcr, nor do T expect 
to, Avho could teach a trade. 

('Commissioner I.enxon. I know ; hut to tc'uch anything. 

Mr. Ash. Yi's. 

Acting Cliairman AYeinstock. Is tlu'rc* any likelihood or any movenu'nt on 
foot along ihe liiu's of esta’olishing a normal school for tin* training of trade 
teach c^rs ? 

I\lr. Ash. We liope in Pldiadelplda next wdiit(*r lo make a d(*rnnte (*ffort along 
that lino. 

Acting Chairman Weixstock. Yon regard it a.s an essential? 

i\lr. Ash, It is. It is fundamental. If tliat is not done* it sim])1y means tlie 
same thing tliat happc'iis with a young hust)and who marries a wdfe wlio does 
not know how to keep house. The children will have to pay for it. 

Ac'tiug Ciiairmau Weinstoc’k. And tlu* lumhand is likely to liave his corns 
injured by the dropping of some*- — 

Mr. Ash (interrupting). Df his w ife’s biscuits. 

Ac’ting Cimirmaii Wetn.stock (continuing), of ids wife’s baking on them? 

Mr. As FT. Yes. 

Acting Chairman AYeixstock. Tlmnk aou very much. Mr. Ash. 

( W itness excused. ) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN P. WOOD. 

Mr. Bustek. Please state your name, Mr. Wood, 

Mr. Wood. John P. Wood. 

Mr. Busiek. You jire tlie vice president of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Philadelphia? 

Mr. Wood. Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Busier. Of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. W#OD. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Busiek. Also a member of the firm of Willinm Wood & Co.? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir. 

Mr. lUisiEK. You are not? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir. 

i\Ir. Bustek. Are you eonneeted with tlial firm? 

Mr. Wood. Not otherwise than as an advisory eounsel. 

Mr. Busiek. Mr. Wood, jour faimlianty wnh the textile trade as advisory 
counsel to William W’ood «S: Co. gives or makes you particularly fitted to give 
vie^^s to this coiumission from a business man’s standjwint as to what stand- 
ai'ds should be reipiired — educational standards should be reciuired of children 
before being admitted into industry? 

Mr. Wood. I riM-eived with the subpama to ajipear here a statement of the sub- 
jects ^^hi(•h the commission desired an exjiressiori of opinion upon, and 1 think 
jKU'haps it wouhl save the time of the commission if 1 made a bri<Y stati'inent 
upon those points, setting up, as it were, a kind of target at wdiicli you cun then 
fire. 

Mr. Bt,S!ek. All right. 

I\lr. Wood. There' wei'e Some half ilozen differmit ]ioints rc'fern'd to in jour 
circular letter. 1 tliink T \\ill touch hrietly u]ion each ami try to amplify any 
l>olnls that are not made snllicii'idly <U'ar. I \^ant in the lir'^t ]>la('e to make 
it (piite elear however that tins Is an expre'-simi ol imli\idual opinion and 
not in any sense an expri'ssion of (.hlicial (►pmuui, because there can be no 
ollicial ojnnion taken in a largo eoneern of tliat kind. 

Nh'itiK'r women noi’ minors should be ('inplojcd at kinds of w'ork nor under 
conditions for Nvliicii lla'y are not physically (pialilK'd. 

In respeci to work for wliich tb(\v are jihjsically rinalifuMl, no restri('l Ions 
f^houUl be imposed that wanild tend to disenminaie aeainst their ('inployment. 
Such restricuons vould inevitably naiTow' Ilnur oppoi-hinil les fm* elioice of 
('inployment; and through grc'ater compidition for work in the few’er unre- 
strieted vocsitions (»pen to them, would lessen (hi'ir iiiTd of ('inployment, and 
t('nd to ke('p down wau('S in fhi' few('r vocations jo w'hich tlu'.v would b(' (fiigible. 

Th(' gradual I'ednclion (d tin' hours of labor for all (uniiloyees of the textile 
industiies will imwitably (ontinne irrospoct iv(' of h'gislation, hut with due 
regard for the fact tliat such ri'ductions can not 1 h‘ made more fre(iuently nor 
In gr('aler (k'gi-ee tlmn tlu' (uonomlc conditions of tiu' industry W’ill permit. 
]>isro-.ard of this fundamental condition can not hut work liardslilp upon those 
wliom it is intemh'd to benefit, (utln'r through making it im])ossil)le to profitably 
continiu' the business in the locality adecti'd, or by making necessary such 
reduction in w\‘ures as will offsi't the comjiotltivo advantage of other places 
which are not similarly handic.upped. 

Mucli moi’o imiiortaiil than the ag(! limit for w'orking minors are the state 
of health and the physic'al condition of such appli<'aiils for work, the kind of 
work, and the comlitions under W’hich the w’oi'k is to be performed. 

Among the exc('ll('nt jirovisions conlainc'd in the hill w'hich wuis defeated in 
the last session of the I’ennsylvania la'gisbiture wms one wiiieh requireil that 
all minors betwu'on 14 and 1G jears of ag(' applying for W'orking (*ertifieates 
must be examined by a jiliysician appointed by the school board, and that no 
certificates shall be issm^l unl('ss the examining iihysi<‘ian is satisfii'd that the 
applicant is plijsically qualitii'd for the work for wdiich the certificate is d(^- 
sired. That provision would have given to the school authorities and the 
physicians appolntc'd by them complete control ov(‘r this snl)J(M*t. Even though 
the applicant wuis in p(n’feet healtli, if tlie school physician w'as of the opinion 
that because either of the kind of work, or the hours, a iiormal boy or girl 
was not phj’^sically qualified for that omidoyment, the certificate would be re- 
fused, and the applicant w'ould either have to seek some other kind of work at 
shorter hours or remain In school. 

In the discussion of this subject there is great need for reliable information 
uncolored by prejudice or personal inter('st either upon one side or the other, 
and I w^ould respectfully s\iggest that this commission use a part of its liberal 
appropriation to have a thorough and impartial ""canilnation made as to 
the physical, moral, and intelhwtual development ot at least 2,000 16-year- 
old children, chosen without selection, who have been continuously employed 
at factory wK)rk for the two years preceding; and a like number of 16- 
year-old children also chosen without selection who have attended school 
throughout the school term of the two previous years. Such arguments 
as have lieretofore been made upon this subject have been for the most 
part merely assertive. Little evidence of value has been offered. Manufac- 
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tiirer.s wouM willingly liave helped to ascertain the facts, hut have realized 
that any such investigation made by them or with their assistance would not 
command contidence because of a presumjdion of self-interest. 

The minimum age and the limiting hours between which work con be done 
should apply to boys engag(‘d in the street trades as to those engagetl in in- 
dustrial establishments. The minimum age for girls engaged in street trades 
should be higher, certainly not less than 18 years; and the proposal to pro- 
hibit all minor girls from employment in the vocations of the streets will 
doubtless meet with general aiiproval. 

Ib'gulation of minimum wage by Government authority is an economic fal- 
lacy. If the minimum is fixed too high, the less competent have their oppor- 
tunities for employment proi>ortionally decreased and must find less favorable, 
and otlen k'ss moral, imams of subsistence. 

If the rate is made loo low, no practical good results, and unprincipled em- 
ployers would doubtless sometimes justify rates of w^agcs lower than could bo 
paid by the Ictral saiadion of the low minimum. 

Ther(‘ can not b(? too much consl<l(‘ration givmi in the improvement of stand- 
ards of safety, sanitation, and liygiene in industrial plants. But all efforts in 
that dirtH tion must be made witli Intel ligtmee, ami must be basinl upon ])raetl- 
cal experieiieo. Jn all such mailers the counsel of those engaged in the in- 
dustry-employers, manag(‘rs, and employc'cs — should be sought by those in 
authority, and tladr a<lviee sluuild have great weight in tiie final detenm nations. 

Welfare worl: should not be earrit'd on under the guise of philanthropy. 
Whatever it is practicable to do for the satety, health, comfort, and vocational 
instruction of (Mni>loyees should Ik* done as a mutter of right and Justice, and, 
it might he added, of good business policy. Beyond that it is better that the 
cost of ent(*rtainment, recreation, etc., he applied directly to the wage fund. 

Vocational and continuation scliools for voluntary pufiils have long been in 
existence in Philadelphia and have been of gr(*at value to those who bav(* 
taken advantage of the facilities they afford. The Franklin, Spring Garden, 
and Drexel Institutes are notable examples of the opportunities oiieii to am- 
bitious and earnest ])Upils who wish to obtain vocational instruction after 
going to work. 

No one familiar with the good accomplished by these and many other local 
Institutions (‘ugaged in similar work can have any doubt of the wisdom of 
including provisions for such instruction in the puhlic-sehool system. 

In a eommiinity as large as Philadelphia all three of the types mentioned 
in the commission's circular should be maintained, viz, all day, evening, part 
time. 

While it Is desirable that younger children should have the opportunity for 
part-limes ehooling without loss of earnings, any legal regulation for tliat pur- 
pose will have to be framed with great can* ami jmigment, h‘st a discrimination 
be created against tlie employment of such as would bo subject to such a re- 
quirement. 

Vocational schools as part of the public-school sy.stem are as yet so new and 
in so exiK*rimental a stage, that it would be unwise in the beginning to attempt 
<’ompulsory features. The important thing is to establish the .schools; that is, 
provide opiKjrtunity for .such instruction to all. It will be time enough to con- 
sid(*r the conipulsc>ry features when the courses offered have been successfully 
estublislie<l and have won the contidence of the people for their practical and 
useful character. Although I have given considerable study to the subject of 
vocational and continuation schools, I do not feel .sufficiently qualified to ex- 
press an opinion of any value upon the method of control or management 
of such scliools. 

Obviously the instruction should be of a thoroughly practical sort, and should 
afford the pupil the largest useful return for the time given. That plan of 
control which would supplement tlie pedagogic knowledge of the trained 
teacher, wdth the practical exixirience of men and women engaged In the active 
work of tlie world woiihl seem to promise the best results. 

Labor unions arc Inherently neither better nor worse than combinations of 
business or employers’ associations. Like the latter, they are to be judged by 
their polK*es and mcthmls. Restraint of trade, monopoly, Injustice to those 
who are not affiliated, disregard for the just rights of others, disrespect for the 
law are equally reprehensible upon the part of all organizations, whatever the 
comix)sition of their member.ship, whether of employers or employed ; of farmers 
or consumers ; of railroad managers or shippers of freight. 
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I might say further, since listening to the testimony of Mr. Kiirman, with 
rofereiu'c to one of the t(‘ature,s of which he m;nle mention, the one of physical 
examination: The hili that was before the legislature, introduced, as lie inem- 
tioned, by Mr. Walnut, and passed by the house of representatives, was 
amended in the senate as passed. The senate provided for tlie jdiysicial exami- 
nation by the physician appointed by the scliool board; provided an educa- 
tional test in specific terms of 'school grades; provid(Ml for the return of all 
certiticates by tlie employer direct to the Issuing authority, the S('1kk)1, upon 
the cessation of employment; provided for tJie regulntion of street trades, and 
at a higher age and for l(*ss hours tlian In the original Walnut liill ; provided 
for a regulation of tlie messenger service. 

Tlu)se tive excellent b'atures, all of them, at least as much as was asked in 
the original Walnut hill, and in several respects more advanced, were in the 
bill as it passed the senate, and was returned to the liouse of representatives. 
Every one of tlioso features was urged, and ardently and earnestly worked 
for by the Pennsylvania ^Tanufacturers’ Association. 

There were features In the bill about which a ditTiu'cnce of opinion existed, 
existed between tlie iiropoiu'uts of tlie original Walnut nuaisure and the ad- 
vocat(*s of the liill as passed hy the S(Miate. ''I'Ih' chief change was, and almost 
the only essential point of ditVenmee, that of hours. Tlu* Pennsylvania Manu- 
facUirers’ Association advocated the reduction from bS, tlie jiresent legal num- 
ber* o( liours, to 54. The child-labor nssoeiation and sonu* atiilialiMi brniics, nd- 
v()Ci\t(Ml a reduction at om^ step from the lu-esimt 5S liours to 4H hours. The bill 
was did’eated in conterenco because the proponents of tlu' bd! wia-e unwilling 
to take tliese tive very exeellmit feutiiiH's for tlu* iieiind iluriiig this intervening 
two yeai*s until the next session of the legislatun*. 44iey jireferred to allow 
e\('rything to remain (‘\aclly ns it now stands rather tlian obtain soim* of tlie 
things about wliicli wliich you have asked, and to which there was no rea- 
sonable opiKisition, ratiier tlian tliere slionid be a concurrenci' u|)on tliese 
points and a clearing of the decks for whatever further propaganda tliey 
chose. 

In tlie interest of fairness toward the PeniLsylvania iMamifacturers’ Associa- 
tion, wliich has lu'cn criticized in tins connection as to its ]>osition on this 
matter, I ilesire to have this go on record and be taken down iiero. And wo 
would welcome tlu* examination of any <)tlu*r witnesses you may desire to call, 
olTu iuls of llie legislature, or any others, to verify or to contradict the state- 
ment vV'hicli I liave jusi made. 

The hill as it iiussed the senate could have passed the bouse of representa- 
tives and would liavc been signed by the governor, and we should liave bad on 
the stiitiite books of Pennsylvania every one of tlie live provisions that I have 
referreil to, eacii of tlu'in at least as advaiK'ed as ask(*d for hy tlie cliilil-labor 
association, and in res])ect to the str(‘et trades more advanced, b(‘(‘aiise the 
age limit w'as made two years liigher and tlie hegnming hour in the morning 
and the hour of cessation of sucli work in tlu* evening was narrow'ed as com- 
pared with tlieir original hill. 

And before passing from this I might .say, because w'o get our jioints of 
view and insist on tliese various tilings — a good deal has lieen said alumt 
sanitation and one thing and another. 

As an otlicial of tlie State of Pennsylvania, I wmuld like to call attention to 
tin's fact, in these common drinking cups | referring to tlu* glass of waiter upon 
the table before tlu* witness! you are violating tlie law of the State of IVnnsyl- 
vania. Fortunately for the commission you are on United Slates territory and 
we have no jurisdiction over you. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What slionld we do to fulfill the r(*<pii remen ts? 

Mr. Wood. I would .suggest that out of your large appropriation you buy a 
few paper cups. 

Oimmissioner O’Conneli.. Is it a violation for thorn to furnish these glasses? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, w'c have friends here; if we get arrested, 
we can get bailed out. 

Mr. Wood. Oil, you are quite safe, bei'ause you are on United States terri- 
tory; hut I only mention that to show liow easy it is for us to get tlie slant of 
prejudice rasyiecting the things some other i>eople don’t do and iiow very easy 
it is to overl^»ok the beam in our own eyes, even in the.se small matters. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In listening to that very Interesting paper that you 
read, Mr. Wood, you said that the minimum wage regulation by legislation was 
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an orononiic Liiluro : that you look unfavorably upon that kind of a law. Would 
your opinion upon the question of a living wage be the same? 

Mr. Wood. Why, eertainly ; 1 would look with the greatest favor upon a 
living wage, and the Idglu^st possible living wage; but 1 don't think it is possible 
to obtain it by legislati<ni, and 1 think that opinion is shared by most unionists. 

Coniimssioner O'CoNMu.n. W(‘ll, several of the States of the Union have 
ad(»pted wind tlH\v are i)leas(Ml to call a minimum wage for women in employ- 
ment, and children. Ha\e you any i)lan in mind that may be of v.alue to ascer- 
tain what would he a li\ing wage and how it might be brought about? 

Mr. ^^■o()l). I lui\e ik'I ; ))ut on a (pieslion of a living wage* or a minimum -wage 
I fei^l Miri^ that ci'idainly ei'onomie thought is di\ idl'd, and certainly trade- 
union thought is dividi'd, and Ihi're is a Aery lai-ge body of opinion U])on the part 
of sociologists and tradi'-unionlsts against the advisability of fixing by law a 
mlniinuin wage, for the reu'-on, which I very brietly alluded to, that you can 
not oblige any one to emiiloy a pi'rson at a minimum Avage, and you di.s- 
eriminati' agaiiKt those who, economically, are not, under existing conditions, 
ab!(‘ to earn that minimum wage. You oliligi' thi'in to eitht'r do work' at home 
or sei'k soil! 'thing which is not in tin' nature of employnu'iit, hired employment, 
and in wliati'vi'r such Hold >mi make them a s('\ei'er i-oinpeldor of those who are 
regularly engaged in tin* industry. 

Uomuiissioner O’CoxxKnL. lUit joii do helh'se in the ri'gnlatimi by law' of 
sanitation? 

Mr. W'ooi). T'ndoiihti'dly. 

( ’oinmissioni'r tl'CoNMin. ruder which they .shall he employed? 

^Ir. M'ooi). Umloiihtedl\ . 

Commissioner ()’(.’onnkii. They shan't he I'lnployed only n reasonable mimher 
of hours? 

Mr. M'oon. Yes, sir. 

( 'onmiissioiier o'Conm'il. And those hours sh.all he, for children, within cer- 
tain times of the twenty-four? 

.Air. AVooi). Yes. 

(^iinmissionor C'CoNM rj,. And for women, that they shan't w'ork afti'i’ a cer- 
laiTi tiini'; shan't work overtime, and so on? 

Air. W'oon. W ith this modification ; 1 am not quite sure that T am i)re]iared 
to agree that there shonhl he ovi'rinuch rc'gulatlon regarding adult women, not 
because I don't want tlioin to have all tin' aihantages that can he given, but 
heeanse, if I wa're in the position of an adult woman. 1 would resent any limita- 
tion u])on me that ilid not (qnally ap])l,\ to adult men. That is the one reason. 

Commissiom'r O’Cowfi l. Ibit there are indnstrn''s wiiere wmmen and children 
are very lai’gi'ly tlie majonty of those employed, for instance, the cunning in- 
dustry in Ik'nnsyh aiiia and in other Slates. 

Afr AVooi), AVell, I thinlv, whatevi'r tln^ limitation, it should ho general, ami 
^honl(^ not inclmle only women. I ilou’l think it is necessary to include them 
as such. 

Acting Chairman AVi instock. Spi'aking of wagi^s now, not sanitary condi- 
tions, regulation of houi's, and so on. 

?tlr. AVooi). No; sanitary conditions, regulations of hours, and so on. 

Commissioner 0'(V)nnkil. As T understand IMr. Wood, lie does not be- 
lievi' in ri'gnlation on the Avage question at all. 

Mr. W'ooD. No. 

(kimmissjoiK'r O'Conm:: r,. Tlu' wagi's of tin' AA'omen and children in outlying 
canning dlstriet.s, in the agricultural districts Avbere the canning industry pre- 
vails, tlie Avage of Avomen and children there would depend almost solely upon 
tlu' liberality of the employer. 

Mr. AYood. AYell, I am not familiar enough Avitb that branch of industry 
to ('xpn‘ss an opinion. 

Acting Clmirmiin Wetnstock. IVIay I ask, Mr. AVood, on wdiat do yon base 
>our conclusion here that the regulation of minimum wage by Government 
authorities is an economic fallacy? 

Mr. AVoot). T thought I had jn.st an.swered that, that those w^ho with such 
regulations are not able, by reason of insutheient education or training or 
physique, or whatever the reason, to obtain that economic wage would not be 
employ e<l and aaouM have to seek some other means of existence to their owrt 
detriment. 

Acting Chairman Weinsto(’k. Well, you give this as your opinion, or Is this 
a result of investigations that you have made where legal minimum wages 
prevail ? 
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Mr. Wood. I cun not say that I have made any personal investigation. I 
I'uve devotal considerable study to the subject ,and liuve read the opinions of 
many investigators, economists, and from what prtictical knowledge I have of 
business I feel sure that that is the result. I feel quite sure that if you were 
engaged in mercantile business, for Instance, and you had free choice as be- 
tween those wlio were thorougldy lit and able and wlio ordhiarily without 
such legislation could earn a minimum, let it be nine or ten dollars, what(W(‘r 
>oii please, and if such a law were passed fixing the minimum at .$10, and you 
ha^e to pay .$10 for all, you would, of course, take tho<e who could earn $10, 
and you would leave unemployed, so far as you were concerneil, those w ho could 
not earn ,$10. Now', Just w’liat is tlie jn-opositnui wth resjunt to that? 

Acting Chairman Wkins'iock. Well, I may he able t<» enlighten yon on the 
subject, bei'ause I liappen to he in a position to sjx'ak antiiorilatively on that 
jiarticular qiu'stion. 

Mr. Wood. I am ^'cry glad. We of the kaist are delighti'd to learn tif the 
experiments of Califoi-nia and 'Wisconsin. 

Acting Chairman Weixstock. California. 

Mr. \\h)OD. A\'e come, sit at your feet, and lmi)ih(> v'lsdom at every oppoih uni (y. 

Acting Chaiiauan W'nixs iock. W(‘11, as spi'cial labor commissioiuT of Cali- 
fornia, appointed some years ago, I sjxait sc\(‘ral nMudii-! in Australasia investi- 
gating that vejy ])ro])lein. Ami 1 found that Aiist r.ilasia an object h'sson 
C) the r('st of tlu‘ world. Tlu'.v had the mmiimun wag(' tluax', not only for 
women and ddhlrfii imt for nuMi also. It has hei'U in opv'ralion for over 20 
Acais, with genci’al success. 

i\Tr. tVooD. Well, will you (udlgliteu me <ni this, or ou(‘ iiariicular i>oiiit, ns 
to w luit happmis to those who arc jiliysically oi* ment.illy or educationan.N not 
able to ('am as much as llu'se who have those advaiilagi's? 

Acting Chairman IN'i ixs iO( ic. I will lx* vi'ry glad. And, im ah'ntaliy, I might 
mention this, that England lilvewise S('nt a s]i('cial ( ommissiom'r to Australasia 
to in\estigate their minimum-wage lioards, and as a result of InC invi'stigat ions 
England lias adopted tlx' minimum-wage law, has had laws ]»ass('d by Eavlin- 
im'iit hash'd iiiion this invi'^tigntioo, and tlu' minimum wagi' is in successful 
o])ei*atiou in Croat Uritaiii along ci'rtain lines of industry. 

Last summer, W'hen T was in Tvondon, lii cour<‘rt'nc(' 

i\Ir. ^V(!on (intfSTuptingL Tliat is true; hut isn’t it true that tlio ndnima 
arc V'^ry low? I liav(^ made some study of tin' Mi1ij('<t, and the miniTiia fixed 
in CrciA lliitain are so low tliat there isn't any ditlicully aixmt molding tlu'in. 

Acting Cliaimian Wejxstock. If you W'lll let me finish my statement I wall 
answ^er any question. 

l\Ir. Wood. Yes. 

Aetiiig (Miainnan Wetv.stock. T.ord Asquith, the president of the Board 
of Trade of Croat Britain, a position cona'sixuidiiig to that of tlu' Secretary of 
Comiriercig iiifoniK'd me fiiat ho had applications from employi'rs and w'orkers 
asking that the mlniiuum-wako law be exicndi'd to covea* otlier tradi^s than is 
now (^o\crcd bv tlu' lawx The prohimu that you sp<'ak of, liow' to deal witli tlie 
liarlially lit, is met by making llie law llcxihle and by giving power to certain 
otlicials to grant spoc'ial (-ertificates to those who an* not pliysically fit to earn 
the minimum. Tlu'y are permitUal to work below the niininimn for a certain 
pi'riod and must la'port, and their cc'rt ificat(*s aia; suliji'ct to withdrawal or 
renewal. Tlu'y nug't Hint problem in that way. 

Again, California is setting a pace. California has adoptcil 

xMr. Wool) (interrupting). Before leaving Croat Britain would you mind 
telling me wdiat the minima are in some trades there? 

Acting Cliainiiaii AViun stock. M'cll, the minlina an' wa-y much liiglier 
to-day than they wore before the initiations 

IMr. Wood ( inb'rnqitiiig) . Whatever they are. 

Acting Chairman Wkin stock. I don’t know' what they are. 

Mr. Wood. As a matter of fact, they are very hnx. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Oli, of course, their wage standard is very 
much low^er than the American w^age standard. 

Mr. Wood. Tliat Is the wdiole answ'er, I think. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. But the minimum w'age to-day is far higher 
under the law than it wais before the law warn created. They have raised 
standards very materially. 

Mr. Wood. Well, T think, if my Information Is correct, that the minima 
are well bekiw the ordinary averages for the re.spective vocations. I am ready 
to go on record with that statement. 
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Acting? Chalrmnn Wkinstock. Well, I aiii not prepared to answer that defi- 
nitely so far as England is corieerned, but I am prepare<l to answer it authori- 
tatively so far as Australasia is concerned. 

At my request while in Australasia, the prime minister of New South Wales 
and the labor secretary of Ncav Zealand had the ii^nires compiled to determine 
whether it was true that the minimum wa^e became the maximum, and it was 
found that in 55 jH'r cent of the cases the workers received all the way from 
5 to 50 per cent above the minimum fixed by law, 

Mr. Wood. That establishes exactly what T say — that was beciiuse your min- 
imum is below tlie current rate of wa^^('s. Its effect is nil. If, as you say, the 
re^mlar rates cf»mmoniy paid are from 5 to 50 per cent above the le^ftl minimum, 
the minimum lias no t'ffect. 

Actiii}? Chairman Wkinstock. Oh, it has a decided effect. 

Mr. Wood. Of coiir'-e, for exanjjde 

Aetin;j: Chairman Wkinstock. No cm])loyer is permittwi to iiay less than 
the minimum; and th(‘ minimum is, as a rule, a livin;^ wn^^e. 

Ml*. Wood. Viuy uell. Suppose, for example, in (California you have con- 
sidc'red tliat the current rat(' of waa:es in dejiartment stores for ^Irls should 
be $10 a week — that that is what they may he averasin^ uou — and you fix 
your minimum at then tlie minimum has no si?;ulfieau<‘<;\ 

Aetiiii? Chairman Wkinstock. That is true; but your minimum is arrived 
at, not arbitrarily: it is not arrived at arbitrarily In Australasia, it is not ar- 
rived at arliitranly in Emrland, and it is not to lie arrivial at at liitrariJy in 
California; it is arrivcal at iiy Joint conb'nmces iieiween n'presentatives of em- 
ployers in the respcs'tive trades and represmitative workers. Tla^y atrree be- 
tween themselves as to what is a fair Iivirij;* minimnm wap;^'. The States 
in only ulien th(\v c*an not ajj:ree. In llie (treat majority of instances they do 

Mr, Wood, Precisely; bnt, unfortiinatidy, T haven’t any fi<j;ur(‘s at hand; but 
I think that that has been the great comydaint upon the part of sociologists 
and ewnoinists, tliat where the minimum is fixed iiy any Joint otTort such as 
yon ileserilK' it iiuarialiiy in tliose eountrn'S wlu're it lias lieen practiced for 
any huigth of time — the effect has been to estalillsli minima that arc so far 
iielow tli(‘ eurnml rate tliat noiiody is disydae^sl ; tliat in onh'r to avoid the risk 
of di.sphieing those not entindy fit all yup-tii's to sueli ngr(*ements ratlu'r eonmir 
in rates that ar(‘ l(‘ss tlian tfie eomnioniy yirinaiiling rates. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Whdl. admitting tiiat, is this not true: Snyipos- 
ing tile average or the standard wage for department-store workers was $i0 
a week, and sui)i>osing tliat the mininuim fi\(*d was .$S a week, would that $8 
a \veek at least not yiroteet tliosi' who had liemi exploited and who were working 
at four, five, and six dollars a Wfs'k? 

Mr. Wood. I doubt very mucli ; I think it would liavo llio effect of dismissing 
a great many who might not be able to earn at any ether vocation any more 
than they were. 

Acting Chairman ’\^'einstock. That would be contrary to the experience of 
Australasia and Great Britain. 

Mr. Wood. 1 <lon't think I couhl accept that sintoment, bocanse I know there 
is a v<*ry large body of oyiinion in concurrence with my views, and I think if 
you will tallc with some of the gent lemon rejiresenting trade-unions, you will 
find there is a very large body of ojunion oii their yiart, and tliey iiave given 
very intelligent study to this subject. There is a very strong sentiment among 
the most enlightened trade-union leaders against it. I think Mr. Ooinpers is 
unqunliliedly against if. 

Acting ('Chairman Wkinstock. Might I ask you wiiat is the reason why 
organized labor opyioses fixing a minimnm wage by law? 

Mr. Wood. I suppose the reason I have given lias had a great deal of in- 
fluence. 

Acting Cliairman Wkinstock. The real reason, us I have been able to get at 
It, is this — my as.soclates on the commission representing organized lalmr may 
not agree with me, hut I know this from my personal investigations; The 
real reason organized labor opposes a legal minimum wage is because if tlie 
State is going to do everything for the worker, where do tlie unions come in? 
Organized labor wants these advantages to come through organizeil labor, not 
through the State. 

Mr. Wood. That would put a very much lower ei^timate upon the best labor 
unions than I entertain myself. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, that may be, hut those are the facts, as 
I have been able to dig them out 

Have you any other suggestions to olter? 

Mr. Wood. None whatever. 

Acting (nialrman Weinstock. Thank you; we are very much obliged to you. 

( Wi tness excused. ) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JASPER Y. BRINTON. 

Mr. Busiek. Please .state your name. 

Mr. Buinton. Jasper Y. Bnnton. 

Mr. Busjek. You are president of the Pennsylv.ania (’hild Lu)>!)r Association? 

Mr. Biunton. I am, sir. 

Mr. Bcsif.k. Is that a voluntary org.anizalion? 

Mr. Biunton. It is. 

Mr. Busier. Supporteil by voluntary (‘out ribut ions? 

Mr. Biunton. Tlirongliout tin' Stnte. 

Mr. Busier. You have made a consid(a’abh‘ study of the child-labor laws, I 
believe? 

Mr. Brtnton. Somewhat. 

Ml’. Busier. Have assisteil in the codifying of tluan and worlcing for their 
pas.sage in the legislature, I behc\e? 

]VIr. 15RINTON. 1 have assisted and woriusl for tluhr i»assage, but luu(' never 
succeed('d in vS(‘curing same. 

Mr. Busier. W'by? 

Mr. Biunton. Because of t.be relentless opposition of the manufacturia’s. 

Mr. Busier. What jiarlicular f(‘atures of tin* cluld-lalior laws do tbi*y ojipose 
relentlessly? 

Mr. Biunton. Many fi'atures, among them the re<luction of tlu^ hours of labor 
for children, which has iK’on and will continue to b(^ the first effort of any law 
seeking improved conditi(»ns for child workers in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Busier. Have you made any study of tlie subject of bow old a child 
should be before' be* i.s titte'd to go into industry? 

Mr. Buinton. I liavc made a study and made eve*ry effort to secure the stiidle's 
of others who have been in a b(‘ttor position to stmly. We have naturally 
secu/^'d the experience of f'very State* in the Union. The absolute tost, of course*, 
is suoiect to any oxce*plional (*ns(*s, but this is ch'ar b(‘yond any epiestion, that 
as a general rule In tlie factory work suc’h as i.s <*arried on in Pennsylvania 
cliil(lre*ri of betwe*en 14 and IG siiouhl not work the same* hours as adults. Th(*y 
should not work 10 hours a day, and more; at the most, tlu\v should not work 
more than 8 hours; and upon this rock we split and always have split. We 
have upon tliat, as we feed, evidence wliicli is incontrovertible, and leaves no 
room for argiuneuit. 

Mr. Busier. What the commission is interestesl in is that evidence. 

Mr. Biunton. We have* — naturally, wh<*n yeui cdiue to consider the conditions 
affecting the health, conditions of health, an<l dis(*ase of cliildren you turn to 
the medi<*al profession. In Ponn.sylvania our meslical profe'ssion stands pe- 
culiarly high. We have turned to theun in the most open-lianded way, and seek- 
ing no partial opinion, ami have seeure<l a unanimous opinion, so far as we have 
gone, to the elTivt that the lO-Iiour day, as practleed in P(*nnsylvania, is a 
phy.slcal injury to tlie children upon wliom It operates. As there are more 
children in the textile industries than in any oth(‘rs, I think in 1012 it was some- ■- 
thing like 10,000 girls, about 10, (KK) girls, and 5,000 boys, something of that kind, 
tiiey are the peoph* who come forward and ojipose us, and their one cry Is, 

“ Equal hours for children and adults.” Hur cry is, “A child i.s not a man and 
can not be treat<*d so.” That is the breaking point between us, and that is the 
reason the bill was defeated. 

Mr. Grundy and Mr. Wood, who lias just testified here, who are probably 
the most able representatives of any legislature, I supiiose, in the country 
to-day, will frankly admit to you that they have no quarter for the 8-hour day ; 
we have no quarter f(*r the 10-hour day. 

I don’t want to tire the commission, and will not do so, with our evidence. 
We have compiled here and will be glad to hand in a brief summary of, I 
suppose, 20 or 30 of the leading physicians of Pennsylvania, beginning with Dr. 
Dixon himself, and running down through such names as Dr. Penrose, Dr. 
Wilson, Dr. John Marshall, Dr. Charles Fraser, and men who are known 
throughout the country, coming forward in most absolute terms and saying 
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that a child, particularly girls between 14 and 16, are passing through such a 
IMsriod of their pliysical development that the long hour Is absolutely injurious 
to them. 

We say that if this is established it puts the burden upon the manufacturers 
to show that the adoption of this elgJit-hour day, which is demanded by the 
children, would prove disastrous to the business of the manufacturers and 
indirectly to tlie cldUlren and Iheir families. Upon that proposition we have 
never received a scintilla of evidence, and until they come forward and sliow 
us that fact, there is a clear case for tiie eight-hour day. 

There are 20 States in the Union that have adopted the eight-hour day, in- 
cluding New York, Illinois, and Ohio, and more latterly, Massachusetts, one of 
tlie principal competing Stales of Pennsylvania in ttie t(^xtile industry. Wo 
have yet to learn of a single disaster occurring to any Imliistry in any of these 
States, a single industry removed to any otlier Stale, or any other serious dam- 
age folloA\ing in the wake of the adoption of that law. 

IMr. Bi'sikk. Do ^ou think there should 1)C restrictions as to tlie elun’aePr of 
employment which childnm should go into? 

]\Ir. Buinton. There sliould be, of course, restrictions as to dangerous occu- 
pations, and they are toU'ralily w('U talam care .>f in the present hiw ; but I think 
so far as that item goes we will have no dilhculty in securing it in future laws. 
I W'ant to say, since Maj. Wood lias referred to the subject furihen*, that the 
question of tliat bill of last year is riot quite as clear as he would seem to 
muk<‘ it. The bill w'hich was Introduced by our association, of course, contains 
the eight-lunir day provision and tlie night messenger provision and the news- 
boy provision, and struck out tiic exemiitioii Irom night work in the glass 
factories. U’lie lull which came back from the senate comiiuttee and which lie 
would iiave yon laMieve was sncli a splendid lull, lost sight entirely of the eigiit- 
hour day and followed merely the woman’s bill, which allov/ed an eight-hour 
day for children ami wdiicii naturally wmild follow in the w’uke of the wminan’s 
bill, aiiywaiy. 

It contained the glass factory exemption, whicli is one of the most vicious ex- 
ceptions known in tlie child-labor line; tliey put it back again wiiere it stood 
before, and they not only put it back again, but to give full measure tiiey 
added a cannery exemption, a cannery provision of unknown evil ])ossii)ility. 
They also made an exception in regards to overtime, and additional employ- 
ment for tlie cliihlreii ot parents wlio are unable to make a living wnthont their 
employ uu'iit. Thos(‘ wma' the liackwmrd steps taken by Ihe Senate of Ih'nnsyl- 
vania with respect to that bill, to say nothing of tlie forward steps taken to 
recede from our present condition. 

Mr. BvhiKK. What educational standards w’cre required? 

Mr. Bkinton. That tlie clilld be advanced to tlie third grade. Now, Mr. 
Woo<i sjioke in regard lo that mutter of physical examination. Tliat was a 
splendid provision in that bill, and it wmuld have been all riglit to put that law 
in force. It w^as a law that everybody should wniiit to see enacted and should 
be forced to comply with. If there are any technical defects, they could be 
smoothed out. The bill was defective in all its vital points as it came back 
from the somite and contained a sop to Cerehus in a tiwv trivial details. 

Mr. Btjsiek. I>id tlie Amm-lean Mi'dical Association la^cently take any action 
or adopt any resolution as to the ages of children? 

Mr. Bkixton. Oh, every medical association ha.s done so to whom the matter 
has been presented, and every doctor, wnth one exception. lie said the 
children would have more time for tlieir erotic amusements. I understand ho 
enjoys the reputation of being a crank. 

Ml'. Busiek, Do you kuow'^ anything about the resolutions adopted yesterday 
by the doctors at Atlantic City? 

Mr. Bkinton. The secretary informed me it was adopted. I did not see the 
resolution, 

Mr. Bl'Siek. Tliat is nil, INTr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Thank you very much, Mr. Brinton. 

Mr. Bkinton. We are also, of course, very much Interested In the Federal 
bill, and I wish to say to the commission that we hope the commission will 
boost that along. 

Commissioner Lennon. The proposed Feileral bill? 

Mr. Bkinton. The Palmer bill *, the proposed bill to regulate the employ- 
ment of children engaged In the Industries which are engaged In interstate 
commerce. It provides, of course, an eight-hour day, and the abolition of night 
work fQ5 those children, and we think it should be passed. It would effectually 
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r('liovo the entire fi^ltuntion, bnl its passa'jf' is rather prohleniatieal. And in 
the meantime we must flp:ht it out in the State, 

Aetin^" C’liairman Wkinstock. The Ijearin:^ is ad.jeiirned untd 10 o’clock 
to-morrow morning. 

(TluTeupon, at 4.80 o’clock Friday aft<‘rnoon, Jun(‘ 80, 1014, an adjourn- 
ment was had until 10 o’clock Salurday imirning, .Iuiu‘ 27, 1011 ) 


Philadkli’Hia, V -lunr 27, IDI'/ — 10 n. m. 

Present: Commissioners Weinstock (artiug chairman), O’l’onnell, Lennon, 
and Delano; also F. II. Pusiek, s]><'cial c<»uns(4. 

Mr. I>usiEK. Is Ml'. .Maurc'r here? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES H. MAURER. 

l\Ir. IpTSiEK. PU'flse slate your name in full. 

Mr. Mavuer. James U. Maurer. 

Mr. lU'siKK'. ^^)U aie president of tlu' IN'imsyl vania Fi'dcu'ation of Labor? 

Mr. Maurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TP'mek. Ihiw King have yon ludd that iiosition hoK'? 

Mr, M\ukv:ii. Nearly three years. 

Mr. P>usii'.K. liow long havi' >ou ln'on idoniiticd with organi'/eil hahor? 

]\Ir. Maitueu. Thirty -four years. 

Mr I’l siKK. Hav(' you made a stnd\ i>f llii' < hihl-lahor laws of this State'? 

Mr. M uuuai. Yi's. 

.Mr. lUmiKK. I would like' to cot yonr judgment, .Mr Mjiurer, :is ri'itn'se'utii- 
t!\(‘ of it large numlK'r of laboring nu*n tis t<» what standard should he leiiuin'd 
before' a certilu'ate is granted to a fluid to work -that is, a (hild to work 
under Dio existing laws w'h(‘re' they an' ])ermdted to go into , ii mdustrx' at 
1 t > ('ars? 

Mr. ]S1 \UKER. "Well, E Imve very dorhhMl o]»inions on chihl luhor, tiud. if it is 
my ojnnions that you would hke to have, T w ill gnc' \ ou lln'in 

Mr. PrsiEK. MV wuint your oiiinnai -t lial is, if you ha\(' ;\n opinion on 
the qiK'stion of what standards should h<' nspiin'd''' 

Mr .M M'UKR. I don't think any child slamld he allowed in any factory or any 
indust I'v under 10 yc'ars 

.Mr. IP’STEK. I'mh'r 10? 

Mr. Mauuuu. Y('s ; I luise my opinion ui'on tiie faet that both male and 
fi'inalo durinu that particular iienoil hetwc-i'ii 12 and 10 an' simiilv cNoLing 
fioni childhood into manhood and woinanheod; and my nU'a of a fluid at that 
tiiiK' is that they should have .‘ill tin' ojiportunity jios.sdih' to dc'M'lojt into good 
healthy bodies and idso develop the brain. Wo arc' about (In* onlv pv'ojih' on 
(*arth,'the cixillzed peoph', W’ho allow- tin' young to Ik' worlu'd hi'fore they ai'e 
fully de\ eloped. 

Mr, P.usrEK. Who allow what? 

Idr. M\ruER. The young to he worked. ’Phe sa\age don’t allow- it 

Mr. Bustek. Well,' let me ask, is this yonr idc'ii, then, that you would not 
fix an arbitrary ag<* limit, but tlml >ou weiihl tix"^ standards ol ph,\sifal de- 
velopnu'nt and nn'iital attainment; is that .vour iilea ? 

Mr. MAirRER. No, 

Mr. BrsiEK. Well, what do you put the age at for any industry? 

Mr. Maurer. I tliink there should he a iiiimmmn, and tliat would he 10 for 
all children. 

Mr, P>usTEK. A minimum of tO for all children? 

Mr. IMaurer. I think there slimild he a minnmim of 10; yes. There may be 
children, in the judgment of the instructors, wlio slnnild h(' at least 18 or 
39, perhaps 20, before they would he able to take' the chance of manual labor. 

Mr. BusiEK.'well, you think that 16 should he the minimum? 

Mr. Mas ker. Yes. 

]Mr. Buhjek. And that those if they are 10 and they are still minors before 
they enter an* industry, they should pass such an examination as will insure 
the fact that they are physically alile to undertake the work into wdiich they 
are entering? 

Mr. Maurer. I do. 

Mr. Bttsiek. Blit under the existing law, Mr. Maurer, ns we have it noiv, 
where children are allowed to go into industry before they are 16, what do you 
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think of the present Pennsylvania law which permits what are known as con- 
tiimation schools for a child, where a school district can establish such a school 
with State aid and the child can then at c'ertain periods during the week at- 
tend this continuation school? 

Mr. Maukek. I have very decided opinions on that In fact, I think our 
whole educational system is wrong. The child at the present time is — the law 
at the present time says that the child must be able to read and write English 
iK'fore it shall be allowed to go to work. Well, lhat doesn’t mean a great deal. 
1 think that when the child 1ms arrived at the age of 14 it is old enough then to 
understand, and from that i>criod up until 16 at least we sliould teach it mon* 
than just simply to read and write. We should try first to develop. What I 
am trying to say is this: We sliould first try to develop citizenship in the 
child instead of allowiiig it to cpiit school when they can simply read and writt', 
as the law now iirovides. We should give it a course in the science of 
sociology, and the .science of biology, the science of modern econoiuics, the 
scnuH'i* of goverimumt, and history from tlie materialist ])oint of view, and 
th(‘n, aiiove ail, a course in sex hygiene; and after the child has assimilated 
soim? of lhat knowl<*<lge and the Statij has lieHied to develop its brain, I would 
then be pre[)ared to start considering the development of the hands. But I con- 
sider most important, the thing most important, is the develoiunent of the 
brain and tlu* d(‘velo|)meiit of better eilizmiship. At the jiresmit time the 
children are not taught, they don’t know anything about it. 

Mr. Bcsikk. In Wtsi'onsin tiu're is a law; are jou familiar with lhat law? 

Mr. MAriiEu. Tn a way, yes, sir. I know something about it. 

Mr. Bt'.siek. That law is comimlsory n'quirmg ('hildren to go to these con- 
tinuation schools and thm-e study English, mat luMiiatics. citizenship, ci\ies, 
physiology, and hvgicne. Do you consider that a step in the right direction? 

Mr. Maurer. Most decidedly. 

IMr. Busiek. Of course, Uiey do not teach quite a number of the subjects 
winch you have outlined. 

Mr. Maurer. Yes, sir. 

.Mr. JiiTsiEK. 4'lie Pennsylvania law provid(‘s for Slate aid, hut is purely un- 
d(*r its — under its provisions there is no compulsion as to w'hether or not a 
child in industry must attend iliosc schools. Does your organization favor that 
ibis law he made <*ompulsory? 

Mr. Maurer. I should say, decidedly, yes. I consider the present law more 
of a joke than anything else. 4’he islate cerlainly should contribute more to 
start with. The small amount S(‘t aside, on the |)lea made that the State can 
not atTord to give umre, it is just (he way we have been doing things in Penn- 
sylvania, anyw'ay. We do them upside ilown. We are on our heads all Ihe 
time. We are never on our finit in this State. We are wrestling with the 
effect. It ha.s b(^n only recently lhat we tried to prevent iR'ople gifting sick. 
Years ago in this State we let everybody get smull}K)x and then tried to <‘ure 
them. M’hen 1 was a boy, I wais a newsboy, and my father had smallpox, and I 
was allow (‘(1 to run my route every day. No one bothered me. I suppose I 
dragged tlifs pest all ov(*r tlui land. They ttied to cure my father, but did not 
try to puwenl others fr»)m giUling it. When an epidemic breaks out now, W'O 
look for th(‘ cause and tlum the eflect taki^s care of itself. 

So in this State with education; we will speml in Pennsylvania $1,(XK),0<X) 
to {lersecule the victims in .society, our criminal.s and the people of the slums, 
and wa? (l('!)lore the fact that we have these bO-yiair-old men with 6-year-old 
brains, and then w(* <*all them the gunmen and brutes; and we have iiollee 
galore and jails alway.s crowahal, and magistrates and law courts, and every- 
tliing imaginable to w'restle with tliis jiroblem. 

Then we have our red-light district in every city, where we chase those nn- 
fortunate.s from place to jilace, and we pray for them and damn them and 
everytlilng else— w(‘ are going to clean np and all the time are creating them. 

We have our sanitariums to take care of the unfortunate consumptives, spend- 
ing fortun«*s to care for the victims of this dread disease, and keep on making 
them, developing them at tremendous speed ; and then the Slate says It can 
not afford to give any more money to prevent the development of those un- 
fortunates. 

Mr. Busiek. Well, the question of expense aside, you are in favor, then, of 
considerably more education for cluldreii? 

Mr. Maurer. Decadedly so; yes. 

Mr. Busikk. In the first place, raising the age limit? 

Mr.^^lAUREB. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. liuBiEK. And, in Iho next place, giving? them traiiunjj: and iicuidanco alonj? 
the lines of Industry? 

Mr. MAURi'nt. iTes ; I also wish to be umierstood now on my i)osiUon on 
vocjitional education. I do not care, in the first place, how much muney the 
Slate will si>end. 1 would ratlier see it sp<md the greater part of its r('source3 
on education; hut a vocational school that is goinj; to be controlled by a lot of 
lawyers and employers does not appeal to me. 

I\ir. Busier. Now we are setting down to a .subject that the commission 
wants some light on. 

The Wisconsin plan, which I am more familiar with — and that is the, only 
reason I refer to that so constantly — provides that there shall he an associate 
board that cooperates \^dth the school authorities. Now, tins board is coin- 
]><)sed of the State sujKU’inteudent of scliools, and of au (spial numbt'r of imun- 
Ik'i-s chosen from the ranks of labor or of the ompl<»y(‘es, and an (Hjnal miniher 
elmseii from the employers. The administration of these vocational schools is 
left in the hands, tlien, practically, of the iiractical men of alTairs— of the em- 
])l()jees and of the employers — who are in the majority, but who cooperate, of 
course, with the scliool authorities. 

Now, would your plan he much the .'''•ame as that kind of control? 

Mr. Maukeii. Well, I think like this: Tlu'se are our children, tlie children of 
the working class, that the question is about. It is our chddren that are going 
to he educated. Tlie working class has a right to he nqireseiited on any board 
of education. That is the point. 1 think the Wiseoiisiii plan is a very good one. 

Now, the vocational feature; I-jiist wish to make myst'lf \indcrst()od on that. 

The qui'stion of teaching hoys or girls trades can hardly be considi'j’ed any 
more in this age. The inventions have abolished, to a great extent, the highly 
skilUnl trade. They are no longer necessary as tlu*y wiwe HO years ago. We 
to-day are parts of machines and not skilled workers — jacUs-of-all-trades — as 
Uie times 50 years ago reiiuired. 

I think a sciiool should he conducted along tliose lines. They should 
get the best out of every child that is in him. Society should always aim to do 
that. When the child is ready to enter into vocational training, the instructor 
slioiild watch that child to see wduit it is best miapfed for. Let it iiuhT among 
the chemistry department — I won’t say for how long a time; experience wouUl 
determine that — and in the electrical department, among the nmehinists, the 
building trades, tlie department of civil engineering, and in time you will find 
that (!.e child will attach itself to one particular branch tliat it takes to — that 
it is naturally adapted for. And when that discovery is made, them the child 
should he encournced along that particular line. 

I believe that almost all of us are adapted to some parti(!iilar line more 
than we are to otliers. If society could discover — for instance, we find many 
men for whom at the time of their birth their parents deciihM wliat tlu‘y w(;re 
going to be. They would .say, “ John is going to he a premcher and Will is going 
to make a lawyer.” And I have iiK't preachers that might have made good lioib 
carriers and I have uiet lawyers that might have made g(M)d slioemakers, and 
1 lia\e known hod carriers that were real fair as artists and poets. It is a fact. 
And I have met many inechaiii(‘S that only worked at the trade for a living, 
not because tlu'y liked it. Th(\v iieviM- were made skilled men. Their In'urts 
were elsewhere. 1 am an example of that. I W'anted to he a blacksmith. I was 
a natural-born blacksmith. Working in metal comes as natural to me as drink- 
ing waiter. I came from a family of ironworkers and blacksmiths. Wiien I wais 
a hoy 8 ytmrs old I made a set of quoits— a very perfect job. You can not even 
to-day find any signs where the weld was made. I am very proud of that job, 
maele when I was only S years old. I never iiad any trouble to learn black- 
smith iug, and the tempering of steel came naturally. But when I went to learn 
a trade I found no opportunity at blacksmithing, and went in and learneil to 
be a machinist; but it has always been a liard job, though I did it fairly well. 
But I would have made a better blacksmith than a machinist. 

And so with anyone; their natural capabilities should be considered along 
Uiat line. 

Mr. Busier. Do you think it is safe to leave a child to pick and choose? 
Do you think that children may not take advantage of such a situation and just 
keep dabbling at this and dabbling at tliat? 

Mr. Maurer. Oh, there may be some that will do that; yes; hut 

Mr. Busier. What I am trying to get at is don’t you think there ought to he 
some direction by some one who understands children and understands their 
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adaptability for certain things, and that they should be consulted rather than 
tluMi* piadererice? 

Mr. Mai 111 . K. I just mentioned that; the director should make a note of the 
child’s natural inclination and tlnm encourage it sdong that line. 

roniniissioner I.ennon (presiding temporarily). IMr. Delano, have you any 
(piestions? 

( ’unnidssioma* Delano. No. 

Coninils-aoner Lknaon. Or you, I\tr. O’Connell? 

( ’onnmssioiu'r O'Connlll. Doing outside of that question for a second and 
asking jou a more general question, as the iiresidmit of the State Federation of 
Jiahor Aou ar(' natiii'ally in touch with tlu' industrial situation in Pennsylvania 
geiU'raily. qduo'efore >011 should be in a position to say something of what 
yonr cxpm'imice has brought to you in the minds of the Avorkiiig people of 
Penns^k 1\ ania. 

’rids hiAv crealing this commission jirovides that it shall st't'k to discover the 
underlyim; cami's of industrial unrt'st and recommend to Congress some 
rmiunhrl l(‘gislu1ion for such industrmi unrt'st. W hat, in yonr opinion, is tlu* 
r(‘al (suse for indiisirial unrest? What should this commission recommend to 
Conarc'-s? 

yii”. .M \rKi:ii. W ('ll, 1 will answt'r, tirst, what, in my opinion, I consider the real 
caus(‘ lor industrial iinn'st ami tluai I will teil you what I think you should 
recommend to Congr<*ss. 

Commissioner ()'( o\m:il. V(‘s ; of course*, fust, we must hav(* a cause*. 

\lr. Mai HLii. Now, it the commission wdl lK*ar witli me for only about thn e 
mnudes'I l)<*liev(' 1 can auswi'r it. 1 want, lirsl 

Commissioner O'Coam.ll (interrupting). First, if wai will, speak a little 
loma*"'. 

Mk MATHKh’, Oh, I ean sp(*ak loud emmgh. I just did not Avaut to speak loo loud. 

The workers of the world, [ may say — this uuia'st is not just witli America; 
it IS A\ orld-w ide. ’I'h(‘\ r<*ah/(* tic* gicat changes that ]ia\A* taken jilaei' in 
soei(‘ty in tlu* hist ci'idury. A century a;;o, wlu'u (he m<‘ans of ])ioduelion were 
[irimitivi*. eiauU', when w<‘ i>rodin'(*d things i).\ Inind — in other Avonls, why, the 
Iieoplt', with that method of piodiietion, crixh* as it AAas, li\(*d. I believe, and 
s(‘em('d to pros[)er ; aiul ri'puhlies ami monaia hies gi<“W and li'll and eaim* up 
again, ami so chango went on alter cliangi*, until about a eeutiiry ago, with tlu* 
iliseov ('r.\ of sti'.im ami tin* know ledgi* as lo how to apiily it With that eaiiui 
one imiusirml pa olid ion atu*r anotlier, gri'ut changes, inventions of all kinds, 
until to-da.v by puliing U'vi'rs ami pushing buttons we can produce in a few 
lioiirs \\lait it reipiiiA'ii nioiiibs to bung about a c( ntur.v ago. 

Just look at the naans id I ransiw»rtr,tion. W’lu'ii wa* look at the wonderful 
cliamu-vs wrought ahmg that liir*' and jn conm'Ciou with eommuniealioii and 
prodiietion in e\<‘j\ iim*. Now, with all that muliiplied production, wi* lind that 
pi'ople an* just laing and that is all. And 1 dale say that thousands are not 
even living. I attribute mostly every suicide tv) a case where living is impos- 
sihh*. 'While it is recorded tiiat ill-health was the cause, the fact is tluit most 
of the poor ])('ople aic* sick Ix'iausi^ (hey can not ahold lo get the i»ro])er atten- 
tion, and It IS due, in a grt‘at measure, to the poisonous concoctions injected 
into our food. 

Now, in this last c<*ntury, while we still, a.s a working class, live from hand to 
mouth, and some not even that, I am safe in saying, genllcmcn, that we liave in 
PeniisDvaiiia tiiomsands, ti'iis of thousands, of men to-day working to pay for 
what tiK*> consumed six months ago; othi'rs, three months ago; ami some will 
never catch up. It is impossible. They are going hack further and furtlier. 

Ami this in spite of the fact that w(* are producing such an abundance, more 
than we ever did before in the history of llie world; that nature has been gen- 
erous; this year we an* going to have the bumper crop of wheat within the his- 
tory of our duintry, and, while all this is going on, we are also developing mil- 
lionaires at a rate that is .sonit'thiiig astounding, and those men, not only mil- 
lionaires, hut now reputed to be billionaires. We have Iloekefellor, vviiose in- 
come from liu* Standard Oil Do. alone, ac'cording to the jiapers, is reputed to be 
$r)0,(XK),dd0 a year. I saw it in the paper yesterday. 

There is the trouble — the frightful, outrageous, and criminal exploitation of 
lal)or by ti favored few in society. It is a system, the present system that can, 
a master can say to-da.v, “ I close in.y mill down,” and many of them are saying it. 

We have an industrial depression at the present time. Now, what does that 
mean? Here is the worker. His capital Is his labor. That is his capital. 
Here is the employer ; his capital is his factory, 
u 
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There are two kinds of capital. The worker can not apply his capital unless 
he has the rifrht to use the other fellow’s tools, the factory. No\v, his capital 
stands here at the mercy of the other fellow’s capital, and when tliis oth(‘r man 
says, “ My factory closes down,” he has a right hocaiise that is his cajdtal, nnder 
the i>reso'nt law, our form of government. Hut what about the otlua* fello^v’s 
capital that he destroys — makes useless? The ollua- man, in ordtu* to live, must 
work, us(i his capital, cnaite wa'alth, and if he <'an not do that he can not live. 

So, really, you see the condition is tills: Tliat the (lovermnent, all Govern- 
ments, in fact, they will prop'ct this i)ri\ate capital of the lanploNtr, hut ignore 
the private capital of the emi>loyee. And, in fact, it is insult upon injury, be- 
cause this unforluiuite worla-r is forced into idleness, and this same Government 
that fails to see that lie has a chance to apply his labor, that same (hoeniment 
wilt ]>ersecute and prosi'cute this unfortunate simiily Ikmmusi' he was baai'd into 
idleiu'ss as a vagrant, and the result is that he is then talo'P, in man\ Slati's, 
and juit in ('bain gangs and usial to build roads, and into our big piMnOMitiaim^s to 
work, foi- no otlier cause ilian because the State failed to la-otia-t liis laavato 
property. 

Commissioner ()'Co^'^pu,l,. Now' tlu' rcnied\ ? 

yir. M wiiEU. That is tlie (‘ondilion, and that is why tin* unread. The bardm* 
the worker W’orks the poorm' he gets. ll(‘ -^^ei's that he is di'^i»oss<'sv;,Ml Hi* and 
his class, w'ho ci'cate everything, Iuim* nothing; and, on the other hand, the el:ms 
will) creates nothing have evm-ything. Tliat is tie* unrc'-t. He can not livi*; he 
is denied a right to ek( out his icxisi eiici' : and thi'.v are going to ligln. 


Commissioner G'CoNMU.n. Now' the ri'inedy? 

^ilr. IVlAT’Rhi?, Tlie only remi'dy tlieia* i- .vou can jiatch up the present order, 

g(>iitlein(*n, all >ou ]ikc;‘lh**re is only one rmnedy that is going lo ite lasting, and 
That is the soeial ow ni'rslnp of the means winch mankind is dependent upon 
for its existoni'c. I don’t nica>i — I know this ina\ si like Mane o1 ,\iai very 
p(*cnliar; vou say tliat is .soi lalism. I don’t care what vmi <-a!l it ; it is ;i laeL 
that >ou (‘an— 'VOU can give it any name vou liki*. \ou an* (‘oimng to it vi'i'v 
rapufly. Tt docs not imply tla‘ pnhlic mvnership of all piiialc propia-ly. 
ITivat'o prop'M'tv liaians no one, He' lauvale ownersiiip of it , but the mi'ans by 
wbicli T live, wlii'ii sonu* om* ow ns diat, tlii'ii In* owns im* 1 am a slave to that 
partv \s a class, lo live vou must wm*k M'o Vsia'k v\ “ mn-l b.ivc the ^irivilegi* 

to use anothi'r man’s ])ropcrly, and then wc < an only woi k al tin' terms that the 
'■ man diet ates 

Commissliincr O’Conm.li.. And jou would have tlm Slate l.oxe over the means 


take 


now. 

tlie 


(d ])r(MUiction ? 

Mr. :\iAi imn. T don’t want Slate ow ni'rslnp cvacilv ; no. sir. 

Commissioner O’CosMa.r. 1 mean Governmcnl ownership. 

Mr AivnU'R I want tin* soi'i.il ovviu'rsbip and deinocratie inanagenii'm . 

Counnissloiier O’Conmu l. AVlieii I say State, T mean the pcoplo 

Mr. Malkeh. Yes. -,ir. 

Commissioni'i' O'CoNMUn. You would have the i»co]>l(* own (lie nu'ans. 

Air AlArKER. Things tliat tlioy depend ui*on for prodma am ; > es sir. 

CommissioiuT ( )’CoaM'.li,. You will agree, I iielieve, that that woubl 

]irobal)ly some tinu* to iuang aliout? , 

Air M vrinji Well, I don’t know'. Aon an* (*\ olid mg mlo it vn.v lapall.v 

Acting (’hainmin W’ljnstock. You mean that ymi want (be Sta(e, or 
people, to own all tli(‘ maebinery of la-odiictioii ami ilistribiition . 

T„n, i. .o,K,„sn,, o,' cu.vs,., ,.un. „nd si.n,.'? 

H .s ... .naerstan., it. 

Cominissioner 0 ’Conm:m.. As I under.stand you, yon have no lialf-vvay st.iHon 
proposition iit all. 'l on want U. K" t.. Uio oxlroino ..f Uio l.loa, ..r n.)t at all. 

Air AIvruFK Ob, I would not say Hiat. ^ j. r i 

Commissioner O’CoNM-mn. AYliat this I d;;nT think 

spoak t..r all llio co.a.nWslon, l.ut I s,M.nk for t 'f -’.l' Ik^ "L hat 

that I wou.,. 1.0 -’iri'ir,'; "S-O ."'..plo to own all"th.‘ 

moans\d disVndmtio ami prodlietion. Have you anything in mind that this 
commission could recommend to be done immedmteb . 

Air. AIauker. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner 0’Oonnei.i« Give us that. 

Mr. Maukek. I am a great believer in making conditions as good for the 
worker as 1 can. I want every inch for my class I can get, as long as I can 
get it honorably ; because every time we gain an Inch the other side loses an 
inch. 

1 think the minimum wage is one of the things you should recommend. 

(^nnmissioner OX’onnell. For ali working people or for women and children? 

IVIr. Maurek. Well, our union men favor the minimum wage, a law for the 
minimum wage, ami not for the union men, becanst' 

Commissioner O'Conjnei.l (iiiterruptirig) . 1 am not speaking of union men. 

Mr. Matjrek. I just wish to state, because we get that without a law. Tliat 
is wliy we have the union, the minimum wage. liut we find it very dilUcult 
to organize women and chibiren. They tion't even get enough to pay dues in 
an organization and sujiport one, and that is wtiy the union has been favorable 
to and working for a minimum wage. Mr. Wood yesterday in Jus evidence 
leared that a luinimum wage would injure the incompetent worker. Now it 
is just like tin* mnpio.Miig class 'They all look upon l!u‘ iniiiimuni as llie maxi- 
mum. Now, tlie minimum is exactly what tlie name implies, a minimum, and 
the minimum is intended for the iiicomiieteut, for ilu' unfortunate unskilled 
worker. The higher skilled, the cmiiloyer always says he would lilce to pay a 
man what he is worth. Why, there is his chance, let him go to ii. Put the 
iriinimum, the unions liave a minimum. We liave a minimum. lUit as long as 
I belong to the union I ri'ally never rireive the minimum. I always liappi'ued 
to gel more than tlu‘ minimum. But we have a inimmum which says, ‘‘No 
less Shull he paid.” W(‘ don’t say, “No mor(\” And so 1 think your commis- 
sion could do ri'ally a vcTy line work by recommeiuliug and ti->ing to bring 
aliout a minimum, ami wlimi 1 say a minimum 1 don’t uu‘an a living miniimim. 
I hi'lieve all of us lace the fa<*l that with all the great wealth we are ereating 
that we are entilh'd even under this system to a gi’eat deal more than an 
exislmiee. They say a living wage. I don’t want any living wage. I want a 
wage that will enable me to secure some of tlie greatest tilings in lif(\ Why, 
tliat is all tJie beasts of burden expect, is enough to live. 11 I hat is all society 
expects to get, it had better die and go out of existence. I want each child, or 
each woman, each work(*r, to havi' a wage sullicaMilly high that tlii^y can enjoy 
some of the grander things of lif(‘ — music, a good hook, recreation, the o]Ha-a 
or drama. That js life. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, 1 think any .sensible person who speaks of a 
living wag(‘ speaks of it with that phase in view. 

Mr. JMaI. HER. I hojK^ ,so. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I don’t think anybody speak.s of simply llu' matter 
of a sutlicient sum to exist. 

Mr. Maurer. Well, I have rea<l aial I have nud, some imm who said, “I 
believe in a living wage.” 

(Commissioner OT’onnell. You think that would he on(‘ of the things; do 
you Hunk the question of limiting the hours of labor might be anolluu’V 

Mr. Maurer. Yes. 

(Jommissiouer 0’(Y)NNeli. And that children should not he employed until 
aft(‘r tlxey reach a certain age? 

Mr. Maurer. Yes. 

Commissioner 0’(T)nnkll. And that females should not he employed under 
cerlain conditions and longer than certain lioiirs and should not be eriqdoyed 
nights? 

Mr. Maurer. Yes. I also believe tliat there are certain lines of industry 
that women should be excluded from entirely. I don't think women should he 
allowed to work in tobacco factories. 

Commissioner 0’('Onnell. The State should take absolute and complete and 
sulliclent control of things to .see that factories are properly protected and 
machinery is properly guardeil and that life and limb is safely protected? 

Mr. Maurer. By all means; yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And that a proper and sufTicient inspection should 
be provided by the State to sei^ that jwoper sanitation jwevails, as you lirst 
spoke of, not only to cure the disease hut to kill the thing that caused the 
disease, and so on? 

Mr. Maurer. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Those things that can he reached immediately? 
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]\tr, Maukee. That would he lino; yes, iiidecHl. I favor all of theiu. In 
fact, I think the commission could do itself i>roud if it could hriuf^ such a 
condition about. 

Commissioner IjEnnon. Mr. Maurer, you spoke of the children hein^ tauglit 
in tlic .schools the materialistic records of history, and jet juu talk as an 
idealist. 

Mr. Mauker. In what way? 

(k^mmlssioner I.ennon. Isn’t il a fact that it has been tlu' ideal characters 
of history that have had the most to do with the evolution upward of human 
so(‘iety? Take the Cariumter of Nazaiadh and Socrat(‘s. and all down throimdi 
the line, it is not the material deeds of those men that hud tlu‘ eifecl upon 
society; it is their ideals, isn’t it? 

Mr. Maurer. It is the material conditions that develop llu' ldeall^^t, and not 
the idealists that (le\('lop the material conditions. 

Commissioner 1u:nnon. It is not the idealist that dev(‘ioj)s the' mnteidal 
conditions? 

Mr. IM At TREE. Oh, no, no. 

(\)mmissioner Lennon. Well, then X am off. 

Mr. IMai UKR. 11 is the material comlitions that d«'lerimue man's acts that 
have their intluiMU'e in our lives. It is material conditions that ilidmanine our 
threat wars, our ^^:reat battles. It is material conditions ritiht down in Mexi<‘o 
notv. Do you call that idc'alism down there? 

Commissioner Lennon Y('s ; idealism is hack of all of it. 

Mr. Mai kek It IS mateiialism, every hit of it ; smii»ly a <’ontlict hetwu'en the 
mN'at inten'sts Jind the common peoide who haN<‘ l)(>en robbed of tladr land 
and the rit^ht to live. That is the fact. 

(Vunmissioner Lennon. Yes; but it is the ideals that liive some men the 


roura{ 2 :e to inaki' lh(‘ ti'Mit. 

Mr. IM vtuii’-H. W("il, 1 Kcnernlly notice the idealists very seldom do the tiKht- 
il is always the poor devil who does the iiRlitin;;. 

Commissioner T.ennon. J understand your idea. Well, in the State of 1‘enre 
sylvania as to the ('inployment of children luu'c^ indieaU'S that the tevtih* 
ii'dustry h'ads all ollim-s in th-' nninhcM- of childrmi (anployed. Have you as 
jet any information broimln about through your i>osdion or pnwious <‘\])eri- 
eiice showiiiL^ the ultimate out(‘om(i of the laitraiu'e of these children Into the 


leM'de industry? Do tlu'v make a sucecsss of life, or do they not? 

Mr Mattrer. Wi'll, I will Ldl you. lu the first iilaee, wlnai you ]»ut a chdd 
into industry you find this: It stunts its iiKuital devidopmmit ; mmital di'vi'lop- 
nieid S(H‘ms to stop, in tlie textile industry in partumlar. It is not as had as it 
iiad been formerly, hut it iisi'd to be extraordinarily serious biH-ause of the 
lint that these eiiildreii inhaled into the lun^^s, and developi'd w(*ak luii^.s, 
and it has really wrought great hankslup on the jiarent later on providing 
for and looking liftc'r these poor invalid.s. We lake our rate of tulxTeulosis in 
this State; it is something appalling. To-day, however, .sonu‘ of the moiv 
mod(U-n or later built faelories are heller— not as hail as they used to he. \\ e 
are learning now^ to get fresh air in, and the blower sysbuns taking the lint, 
and so on out. Jhit even in the hest-managiHl factory I don t h(‘li('ve 1h(‘ State 
sliould risk the lite of a single one of its (>hil<lren or the good health of any one 
of its ehildren until il has ha<i a ch:in<-e to di'velop a good i»hysiqno, goisi 
lungs, with some light and fresh air, and then, of course, the State luis done 
its duty in so far as it ean do its duty. . i 

Take the tobacco industry. I was on a Stale hearing a tew wrecks ago In 
I’hilaileljihia of the State eommission, and the qm‘stion came up of girls and 
women working in tobacco. I unfortunately was not very well vm-sed In the 
conditions that were before ns. luit I went home and eommen(‘ed to make 
researelH's on the subject, and here is what I discovered. This is from a high 
medical authority: That women, whether girls or grown women, should not 
at any time in their lives l>e employed around nicotine. It untUs tiiem for 
motherhood. I stand ready toMay to prove thnt. Now, since we have dis- 
covered tliat, I think it is the State’s duty to step in and say that no more 
In the future shall waunen be employed to work around nicotine. And I think, 
therefore that there are many trades that women should be encouraged to 
learn and develop and w'ork at, and others that we shouhl not allow even 
women or .sometimes boys unless ablediodltMl and healthy men. to do it. 

Commi.ssloner 1^.nnon. Well, 1 take it that your answer signifies that there 
Is a handicap to children making .sucees-sful use of their lives because of their 
early entrance into the textile industry in the Stale of Pennsylvania? 
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Mr. Maukkr. Yos; T think that. 

( ’oiniuisRioiuT Lknnon. Well, what, in yonr opinion, Khoulci be the object of 
vocnrioiial traimnj? for snch cliihlreii in order that the o]>portnnitles to make 
tlu'ir liv(‘S suecessfnl Khali be better? How can we apply vocntional training; to 
the children, bo>K and ^ii'ls, who p) into the textile in(lustry in Pennsylvania so 
as 1o make their opportunity better? 

Mr, MAriucR. Well, for the pn'sent the only way I could see out of it to holi) 
tliose tloat are now thore, no matter what tlie a^e, IS or 19, I think the State 
law should be so changtal as to make it coinpuksory on the part of the employer 
and the ein])lo\(H' to ao a certa.in number of liours ('ach day or certain number of 
days in each week, as the case mi.aht bo, to a vocational school, and this should 
be done at the e\p(ms(‘ of the employer. That will then help to develop the 
inlcllect of the child and imakt' it a better citizen to society as a whole In tlie 
ful lire. 

Coininissiomr Lianon. That is all. 

Acting" Cdiairman W'hiAsiocK. IMr. IMaurer, I can’t resist the temptation to say 
that 1 rmnarki'd lo my fidlow ( ’oinndssioner O’Connell just now tliat you 
tnipressi'd me as heiuL? a very sujierior typi; of the inti'liij^ent, hiah-mimhMl labor 
i-epresentat i\ e, ami 1 proj)os(‘ to take advantatte of this opportunity to f;et the 
bi'iu'tit of your opinion and judanumt to heit> suide this commission in dealing 
uilli a peculiar ])hase of (he labor problinn that h,is be<‘n forcibly broimht to my 
nofi(*e tins mornin^^ (hrouuh th(' imains of a communii’ation winch for your 
infonnation 1 will read. I shall imt j^ive the name of the writer, biauiuse he 
may not c-ari^ to hav(' it made public. 

Mr. iM wiu.R. Yes. 

( ’ommissiom'r \NhnxsToctc. I can only .say that he iH'presonts a very larw 
industry lau'c. IPeadiuy'l *' We respi'ct >ou \('r\ much for whal you are 
tr;\ in^': to do, hut we ladiiwe you have the wron,^: id(*a when >ou say, ‘ The union 
lead(M‘S will stoji makimj; mistakes wlnm you and 1 as (‘m]>lo,\ <-rs do.’ As an 
illustration kindly read tlu‘ iiicl(>sed clippina: taken from (lie iMnhidoIphia Press 
<tl June 2d, 191 1. W(* holi(W(‘ (he uniini haidiTS to he capal>h‘ of this and (wen 

much w’orse. W(i are speakmi; from experience.” Tins is the chjiinm;. It is 
bri(‘f, and I will read it. 

IMr. IMat-rlii. Is tliat that ('’!iica.i::() affair? 

Actim; Chairman WmxsnKi:. Yes. | Uc'adlm: : ] 

“CiiK'AdO, June ,?J. 

“As the first sti'p in his announci'd inbaiiion of .semliii^; some ‘ hlaclcmailim; 
\nitoii lumincss aa<MUs J.nl ’ .lohii .1. McLaimdilin, <ontrm(or and politician, 
hold a coiifermice with JaiiU'S 1[. Wdkm'sou, CniKsl States district atlormyv, 
liere to-day. iMclanmldin said he Imd jiaid .S2,000 hlackmail undor threat of 
iiavin^ sti-ik('s calloil on him. llc' declared tliat (Jeorue Hammond, husim^ss 
audit for I ho oxeaxaiors’ innon, who xxas killod ,x('sld'<la> by Ihitnck Diumm, 
a (‘Old idu'tor, w.as one of (lie men he bad in mind. 

“ Diumin w'as (‘xasiid-att'd beyond restraint by blackmail which threateiUMl 
his ruin, Md.auuihin told the district attorney. 

“In the last ^('ar T paid thdii S2.r)()d for (lu‘ prixileue of doinu; luisiness, siiid 
TiloT.auuhlin. l.ast Thursday tliey ddiiamh'd OOP more, 1 had suffd’ed too 
much in tiie hrickmakers’ strike, and I made up my mind that I wuis throuuT. 
I told them It) u:(‘t out. 

“ Yesterday I xxdU out to my plant and found tluyv had called a strike on me. 
Hammond xvas the man, and I askivl him xvhat xvas tlie matter. ‘You know 
miuhty well what is the mattim,’ ho said. ‘ Kick in with tin* douuh ; you are no 
fool.’ Then I exjiloded. The eontractors are not the heavie.st sufferers, had ns 
tlie situation is. The lionest xvorkman j^nts the xvorst of it. He is on strike 
most of the time and utcnerally doesn’t know xvhat it is about.” 

Now, tlu'ro is a jihase of the lalior prohhun that is .snious, and a way ought 
to he found to deal xvith it. We .should he vx'ry glad imh'od if we could devise 
some mi'ans or some recommendation whereby cases of this kind might be 
minimized. Perhaps you can suggest ways and means of doing that? 

Mr. Maurer. I don’t really se<‘ bow that can be axmidtHi until the intelligence 
of the rank and tile is improved. There are many people who join unions and 
pay dues, not beeause they understand a thing about it, but because in some 
eases it is fashionable ; some places they must in order to wmrk — closed shops— 
while others, of course, they join because they are in sympathy with the idea, 
and the great majority are those kind. But then they don’t attend to their 
hnsiness. They pay nuui to do their xvork and seldom know what Is going on 
until thej;p is some great question arises, like a strike, increase of wages, reduc- 
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tion of hours, or something like that, aiKl then lluw come nml are guided In 
tlieir expressions of opinions hy those whom tliey had in active Imrness in the 
business. That is pretty much true now of tlu‘ ol<l scIumiI. T have lieard a 
great deal about that in my time. I have Inaird a great deal about it in my 
time where they held up (‘ontractors. I could n<ti jn-ove n case. lUit tliat is 
tlie kind of labor leaders we call hd)or fakcTs, labor skates, crooks. If the case 
in ( iiicago is a true om*, I do hope lliey get tin' i)roof oii it and s('nd tlu'm uj) 
for a good length of time. In my mind those men are an injury \itally more 
harmful to the working class than :\lr. Post, of llie .Manufacturers’ Assoi-iatioig 
or iinyhody else ever dared he. 1 would ratluT deal with an ojicn emany any 
tim<* than with one in my organization. .lust Mhat >ou can do T don’t s<'e otlu'V 
than recommend that they he handled the same as bhn'kiuaih'rs or any otlua- 
<iass of criminals and that they g('t the full limit of tlie law. If 1 was on the 
iK'iah and such a cr<‘alur(‘ came before me, 1 would sentmice him for just about 
no years Ix'vond his lifetime. I consiiUn' tluMu nadly, in my mind, the man 
who w’ould btdray his class is to nu' a W’oise criminal than a murden'd. T can 
('.\cuse ii murd(‘rer some time hut 1 can not excuse a man who is taking mom'y 
from the w’orkers and thmi betrjiying them. 

Aiting t’hairman Wkinstoi ic. Let me ask', l\ir. Maurer, in .speaking as >ou 
are, are you repri'senting simiily your own sentiments, or do you tlnnlc that 
:^ou are retlecting tlie sentimmit of the rank ami lil(* o( organizoil laborV 

^ir. M \riu:ri. I think i am retlecting the sentinuail of th(‘ rank and hie of 
organizi'd labor. 

Acting (’hairman MhoixsTomc. Thmi how do >011 e\]»l;iin the p<‘cullar phmiome- 
non that whmi Sam PtirlvS, who was an avowed gr.dlcr, come out of jail he 
\.as imule thi' marslial of a Labor 1 >ay ])arad(‘ and greotod ;is a gnait 1 mm o'^ 

Mr. Mmuiku. th(' New' York moviunent jind the CiiiiMigo moveimMil and 

the ^'■’riseo movement are tailenders. if you w ill pardon nu' 

Acting Plmirnian AVfi \stoc1v. Wi'l!, we di'Mewi' it all ngid. 
yir. MAritnii. Are ]>;ul of the ttiil mid of tlm (»ld movcmmit. iVe h.ave imm in 
this Stati' who are of the old school, and it is not fair to Judge the whoh' hdior 
movement Igv tlu' shortcomings of some rem'gados in it. AVhen you s]i(Md< of 
Parks, why, he. of eourMg was ludd up tis a iiiail.\r; Just ihe s.inie as most any 
otluT groat (]ues(lon; llio grimt mass iwo ]h>oi-|> mtoniu'd, as a ruh' And llion 
agiiiii, the fact that he may liave Immmi made iiiar'^hal — i ihui't know tlu' details, 
hut 1 is easy to do it if n commiltoo like himself in control of tlu' ilcmonstra- 
tion inst siiufily sa,\s .so and the rank and lil(‘ may iiarade along and w'on’t 
I'veii know' w, lio is up fi'ont. P>ul T would not think for a minute of trying to 
leaN<' tlie im])r(‘Ssion that the rank and tile at this age has any sentinumt at all 
lor s\K‘li people. There are, iiowever, conditions wlimi imui we know hav(‘ been 
]i(M sociitiMl and, W'c 1)(,‘l!e\e, innocent, and sonieiiiiu's (W(mi (liough we lielii've 
they are guilty, we hiduwe tluar guilt wuis JustiruMl and' we will tight for tlumi. 

.\cting Chairman M’m.NS'rocK. Is thi.s tiuii', Mr. Alaiirer, that-whih^ on the 
om‘ hand orgaiuziMl labor in its ]ml)lis]u'(l st.Mteuu'uts tak<s tlie ground that it 
stands up foi’ law' and ordm* and that it is oitpo'^ed to \ ioh*nce in labor Irouhlc^s; 
that wiien members of organized labor commit viohuMM' organized labor, as a 
j-ule, stands hi'liind them on the ground that they committed tins violerici' in the 
int'MM'st of labor and, tlu'refore, right or wrong, labor must stand behind tliem? 
Mr. MAriiKK. Yes; I think tliat is right, too. 

Acting Chairman AVeixstock. Ami you think that organized labor .should 
stand behind members that commit viohmcc? 

Mr. Maiuiek. By all naguis in a cla.ss conflict. L(‘t me lake, (or instance, 
(’ohirado, that terrible massacre there. Wlieii our men took up guns and fought, 
do you moan to tell mo that we are not justitied in going to the highest court 
of the land to defend those men who took up the guns and fought the military 
there? 

Acting Chairman AAhax.STOCK. AVell, It seems to me that would deiieml Air. 
Alaurer, whether that w'ns offensive or defensive. A man is surely justilied in 
resorting to violence t(* defend himself, but to my miml as long as w'e have the 
ballot and as long as we have in many States the initiative and referendum 
and recall, no man is jn.stitied in violating the huv except defensively. 

Mr. Maiibkii. Pardon me, hut unfortunately in Colorado and APicliigan and 
West Virginia the law w'as being violated hy the employing class every day 
and the State holding aloof, notldng doing. We appealed to the State and w’e 
appealed to the Government and w'e appealed to the local authorities for pro- 
tection. No protection. They just kept on slaughtering our people and locking 
us up by the hundreds, and then as a iinal climax in Colorado they came down 
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and ri<J(U(^I thi.'i tented city to pieces and Imrncd it up and smothereil the 
women and children and still the State holding aloof. Do you want to tell me 
our people were not on the defensive? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How about the McNamaras? Were they on 
the defensive? 

Mr. Mauuer. The McNamaras? They were victims of your own system, my 
dear sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. I will refuse to sit as a commissioner if there is any 
mor(‘ applause or any interference by anyone in the room with the work of 
the commission, and tlie sergeant at arms, so far as I am concerned, wall eject 
anyone that is guilty again of sucli Infraction. 

Acting Chairman WEiNSTOcm^ Proceed, Mr. Maurer. 

Mr. Mauker. The McNamaras <lid not believe in the ballot, using unity at the 
ballot, because they were individualists, the very thing that our institutions 
teach. They are victims of the prevailing onler. If you can do this thing your- 
self, individualism. And they tried to make with their organizations conditions 
liearahle for tliosc num wdio go up on our skyscrapers and i-lsk their lives and 
w’alk out on little channel irons, I don’t know whether you piHiple realize wdiat 
tliat work means, but I do. I w'as a rigger in my day, and I know^ what it 
means, and I know wdiat it is to lose your nerve. I lost mine and I never got 
it l>a(k again. I could not w’alk over a plank 15 fwt off the ground to-day 
without getting nervous, and Ihore was a time I went any height and did not 
miml it. Once you have one liad scare you vt'ry often lose your nerve and 
never get it back. Railroaders do tliat. And every once in a while one drops. 
Almost ev(Ty skyscrapiT you have got has jiaid its toll. WanamakiT’s — t don't 
know how' many wi're killed thi're, but 1 saw several killed one day when I 
was w’atching it. Th(‘ McNamaras wuto in conllict at all tiiius and trying to 
get living conditions for tfu‘so men, and at all sides they were hampered. They 
would not think of recommemiing unity at tlie iiallot hox to indng about a 
hettm' condition, liecause their wlioli* training W'as diffiu'ent; they were indi- 
vidualists, and force w'as used against tliem and they came hack with force. 
If what tliey conh'ss is true, if th(‘y confisss to Iriitlis, which I sometimes doubt, 
hut if they confess to truths they simply use the weaiions as individualists in 
their own way of conceiving a class war, wdiicli w’as iiroper to use. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Would you justify their methods? 

Mr. Mattkek. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You are not in sympntliy with tliom'^ 

Mr. Mauukr, No. It lirings you notliing. It w^as deliberate, you know. It 
wasn’t any class conllict; it was a plan. 

Acting Cluiirman Weinstoiu^. It was offensive rather than defensive? 

Mr. Maukeu. Oh, yiN. 

Acting Chairman WEiNSTmTC. IVcll, It is nnite plain. Mr. IMaurcT, tliat you 
and I agree that any man is justitled in re-sorting to violence defensively? 

idr, Mauker. V(’S, sir. 

Acting (diairman We.in.stock. But do you believe that men are justilii'd in 
this country, with a free ballot, in resorting to violence olTensively? 

Mr. Maitkeu. Yes; hut I wish to liave that qualifuMl, My lifo is ray all, as a 
wmrker. I want to live. Like all animals that tight for their lives, we are no 
(litTerent from the rest, from that point of viiwv. Wlum I find a system slowly 
Jmt surely sapping that life uwmy from me and my family, and I am going 
down and dow n, if 1 don’t know^ of a better wuiy, I am going to tight then. And 
no telling where I will strike. You take your assassins, they are victims of 
their training, individualists. 

Acting Ctiainnan Wein.stoi’k. Does that preachment that you have just now 
given, doesn’t that place you in the ranks of the I. W. W.? That is exactly 
their doCrinc, 

Mr. Maitkeb. No. I believe in industriali.sm. I did that many years before 
you beard of the I. W. W., but I don’t believe in the doctrine of the I. W. W., 
but I do believe that the Individualist is the product of the present order. It 
is here, ddie champions of the present order are resixmsible for it, and they 
have got to pay the price. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. You are not in sympatliy, then, with the 
I. W. W. methods? 

Mr. Maukeu. No. I wish to ]>e quuliftcsi ; T am In sympathy wdth their phi- 
losophy. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. But not with their methods? 
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Mr. Maubeb. Not with their methods of uf(iuiring tludr ends that they aim at. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yet they say just exactly what you liave just 
said, Mr. Maurer. 

Mr. Mauheb. In what way? 

Acting Chairinan Weinstock. They claim they are robbed of the op{)ortuiuty 
of getting the things in life tliey feel that the men ought to get; that the ballot 
is too slow. 

Mr. Maubeb. I don’t say the ballot is too slow. 

Acting (htairman Wei n stock. They do. 

]\lr. IMaubeb. Tliey do, but I don’t. 

A<‘ting Chairman Weia'vSI'ock. And tlu'y want direct action. Your nu'thod 
won III be direct action. 

Mr. Maubeb. Oh, no. I hoi>e I iiave not made myself under.stood tlial \Nay. 

T am showing you what ciaaites that sentiment, not mine. Why you h;iv(^ that 
('lenumt to contend with. I may have said “I” merely to illustrate. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Y{‘S. 

Mr. iSlAUBEB. h’liat is the psychology of it. The fact that life is here and, 
having as men will, he will die before he will starve. He will strike hack and 
iou can never tell where he will strike or who he will strike. I have more 
s.Mujiathy for the man who strikes back than for the fellow lie striki's at. 

Acting Chairman Weixstock. Wluui lu‘ is striking back, lie is doing il did’cn- 
sively. We are not talking al)out defensive violence; we are talking about 
offensive violence. What 1 want to get at is this: As to wludher you, represtmt- 
iiig organizid labor, justify the resort to violenee olTensively? 

Mr. Maubeb. No, sir. 

Acting Cdiairman Weiaskx k. You do not? 

Mr. Maubeb. Oli, no, 

C-onimissioner I^ennon. I would like to ask a (luestion? How long have you 
been a trade-uniomsl, Idr. Maunu'? 

Mr. ■Maubeb. Thirty-four years 

Comniissit)n(?r Lennon. Have >ou e\er known of a doctrine of violimce, or a 
(loctTine sidting aside of law as advocnteii in the unions of the country where 

you have heim? ^ i, i 

Mr Mat BEB. There is no hdior organization tiiat 1 am acquainted wulh that 
does not adMicate lawful, ])ea<vful, ordmdy methods of procedure. I have n(‘ver 
heiMi ooniuKded w^ith a strike in my life, and I hav(‘ been in many strikes, tliat 
we (cd not always advocate order, iieace, keep our men home, keep lliem oh the 
strc‘ets and evi'n wdieii a pi<*kel was insulted by the police and lured thugs, 
our mmi have time and again gone down in their own blood wuthout raising a 


iuind in defense. 

'Diiit, yi)ii know, is iilxoit tlio record hero. „ , „ , ^ 

Conimissiorior 1-k.nxon. Isn't It Irup. Mr. Mniiror. tiint tlic net of, wo will 
snv Sam I’firks, or tlie mon that tliia iioni rofora to, a.s h;n inj; taken place in 
Oliicaso, isn’t it true tiiat those are tlie acts of individuals'/ 'ilmt Is not tlie 
trade-union act urn ? 


Mr. Matjbeb. That is true ; y(‘S, sir. 
Commissioner Lennon. TIa* acts of tlu‘ union. 


Air. Maubeb, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You might .lust us w'c 
or Methodists, if they happened to ludong to 


11 cliarge it 
that (diurch 


to th(' IM’i'shyti'nans 
, as to charge il to 


the unions? 

Mr. AIaureb. Yi'S, sir. . 

Mr. Busikk. It is not Hie outcome of uiuoiumu. 
Mr. Maubeb. Ch, no. 

Mr. Busiek. It is individual action? 

Air. Maubeb. Individual action. 


Acting^ciiaVrim^^^^^^^ Tliank you very much, Mr. Maurer 

Mr JUtrKFE I lust wisli, if you will allow me— I made a note of somethini? 
here yesterday. Mr Wood laid stre.s.s upon the ohlld-lahor legislation dcfeattM 
llt^lprllhurj^ltnedtoh^ 

S'Sie pr— mw, 'a‘;fd'/h:.^'Sat‘rs’why we still had the old law, and that the 

"^rC^wlsh ro‘L“^;mi'malerS.md th’at. The hill, as amended In the senaW 
if it had bren at least a shadow better than the present child-labor law we 
certalii^^ Wd have accepted It. But it was amended, not only once or twice. 
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but purluipH sov(Mi or tiiiu's, and oacli tiino it lookod like a crazy patch- 

work when it caino out. He says that there were five amendments, and there 
wore' five important amemlments; but there were lines and names and words, 
aiul so (ui, (haiiLjed here and thore so that we finally decided, after carefully 
examining both the old and the proposed amended one, that if we accepted it, 
tlie children would be in worse pli^tht than what they w^ere uimer the old; and 
that was the I'eason why we rcHiuested our friends in the legislature to see that 
we <lid not g('t the new oTie. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Thank you very much. 

.Mf, IItcsikic. IMr. Frazee. 

(Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN C FRAZEE. 

Mr. r.rsTKX. You nniy slale your name, yir. Phuizee. 

]Mr. Fk\zke. .lolin C. Frazee. 

Ml-. Ill Sil ls. And phaiso giv(' us your occupation. 

Mt\ Fa\/>,n. T>irector of vocational eilucation and guidance. 

Mr. P)T\siKK. M'liat s<-li(>ols. in >our Jmigment, Mr. Frazi'o, sheuhl be estab- 
lislHMl lo give vocational training to cluhlren before entering industry? 

Air. Frv.\zi:T‘:. The most important school is the elementary school itself. 
Thi/Tf' ai-e a nuinlau’ of divisions of elementary schools wiiich should be st^pa- 
r.;t('ly spokiai of in this oonnection. Tluu-e is a school for the normal pupil, 
tiH' pu]»il of av(U*age abilit.v ; lhor(‘ is the school for the child who is dassifuMl 
as a special pupil, one having some d<‘fect mental or otherw^ise. There is a 
school for th(' boy who by some is called the “ hand-min(U'<l ” ])upil. The boy 
who is appari'iitly bright enough, but to sit and study with books all day is 
an iniiiossibility to him, and wium he has goltim up to the ago of 14 and is 
]>oi'niit tiul by law to go to vrork, ho oft(aitimes is not yet beyond the fourth 
graile in the school. 

Now. for the lirs{ class of boys, (he normal average boy, T wish to say that 
our ('hnumdary s<*hool*;, as a uhole, ai-e appoint<‘d to fulfill his need, but the 
org<i nizat ion of the ('harumtary school at the ]u*es(mt time is one which is of a 
nature wliicli was sui>i)hau(Mitary to tiie lai-ger outsido ('xporienci' that a hoy 
got no or To years ago, vlnm tiie economic and social fabric of his nolghhor- 
iiood was simi»ler tlian you find in Pliilaihaphia. 

1 vant to emphasize tiiat the classroom instruction that the boy got .10 or 
100 w'ars ago was an instruction supplemental to Ibo experience and the 
knoAvloilge that ho gained in tiie onfuMe world, ronsecjuentiy, as a first 
means of su]>i)lying vocational training, or a state of mind, or an understand- 
ing in th(‘ bi>y and in tlu' girl, we lUHal to insert a soiiudliing into onr ele- 
menfary schools as a wlade wliicli will tak<‘ llie place of this large element of 
outside experience and knowledge that w'as gained by the hoy of .'aO or 100 years 
figo, wlK'n conditions w-ere slmpha* than they are nowu These are, to my 
mind, tlu‘ ve^y foundations of vocational training. 

Air. BrsruK. And I hat is .soinetidiig Iiis voeali<nial training ought to supply. 

Air. Fa vzFK F.y all uu'ans imuualiately. Vocational training involves more 
than the training of the hands. It is the growth of an appreciative knowd- 
edge of what the w’oi-ld of w’ork means. It is the growdh of a fooling of re- 
sponsihilif V, the lack of whidi cans<‘S the common criticism that our boys 
to-day are not the boys that w'o liad 2.A years ago. If they are not, it is 
bof'ans(‘ tliey luno not been givam the ciiance, 

Air. TlrsiEK. AVhat vocational training wmuld yon suggest should be pro- 
vidiHl for cbildren belw(Hm tlie ages of 14 and 10 years, and who are now at 
the present time em]>io> (nl-in imbistry? 

Air. Fuazke. Tiiere are some types of vocational education for children be- 
tw'oen 14 and 1(5 who are employed in industry w'hich, perhaps, would not 
h(‘ neeossary if wx* had organized onr elementary edneatlonal facilities as I 
have attempted to outline in answ^er to your previous question. A large 
amount of the education provided for ehildi'en in industry between 14 and 10 
is at the present time of an academic nature. I can tliink of schools over the 
f'ountry where' continuation oelucatlon is being applied where the average 
grade of achievement is between live and six — the fifth and sixth grades. 

Air. Bttstek. Nowg Air. Frazee 

Air, Frazee (interrupting). Nowg just a moment. As a consequence, until 
w-e shall have r(M»rgiinized our vocational schools so as to do better by the 
boy w ho is, as I said^ “ hnnd-mindod,” and so as to have given him more in 
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his six or elp:ht years oi sclioeliiip:, one of llio t>pos of vocational training 
that must he provided for the child between 14 and IG in industry is merely 
of an acadeimc nature, and it is of a vocational type. It may be classed as 
vocational training, because for a person to be vocationally etlicient he must 
have the trained mind. 

In the second ca'<e, until we have been able In our elementary schools to 
provide for this acquaintanceship on the child’.s part with what the work of 
llie world means, ve must provide in these part-time or continuation s<hools 
upon which 1 am spi'aking sonudhing of that nature there. 

The thii’d and permanent t.\pe of vocational training for this pm-iod. to my 
mind, is that which is of a secondary and supplemental nature to the trade 
technique itself. 

You have a boy In some industry; he is acquiring tlu' technique of (hat 
industry. T’here are certain supplemmital consulerat ions which the i)uh]ic 
schools must give. And in this conne<‘tion I wish to ]»ut myself on rc'cord as 
favoring nothing but day instruction for pujiils emi»lov(‘d between tlie agi'S of 
14 and IG. 

i\Ir. IUtsiek. Do you believe that should lx* eompulsory? 

iMr. I'hiAZLK. I tliink at this time the eriMition of laws of the eompulsory 
nature Is unwise. 

Mr. DrsiF.K. \\'h\ ? 

iMr. Fka/kk. AVe will he plunging oursehics into tix' woiking out ef a system 
of ediicnlion imtre i-a]>idly tlian we are justdu'd in (hang. I say tliis willi tlie 
('Xi)lannti(m that should he made h<‘re, that to my mind the ho]>e of vocational 
iducation lies in the revising of our present ('diieaiional system. 11 is a tie- 
mendous Job; and to have edmadlonal training Ix'gni w Ikmi tlx' l)o.\ leav'os 
school at th(' legal muployment age is mcMady ailempling to riqiair a lliiiig 
which has been only partially exisaiti'd, only partially done in school. Fon- 
si^quently, to have compiih-ory ixlucation laws of ihi' kdnd tha' >ou spealc of 
now pimhos the issue, to mv mind, so raindly tliat it is iintto'^sihle for us to 
rdeipiiU'ly revive oui’ (‘dmaiional syshan, as a whole, to meet tlie <!emands tiiat 
ar(‘ made. As soon as vm‘ are ahli' to nu'ct tlicse da-mands, ] thiiiic 1 sliould 
an^wi'i’ your qiu'stioii in the atTlrm.d i v(*. 

Mr, DrsiEK. ell, if is a cas(\ thi'ii, of tin' consfitnled school aiithoriiii's not 
luMiig fd)U‘ to cope willi lh(' situation, hut the priic Ijile of compulsory edination, 
V ou 1 ' ink, is a1i right ? 

Mr. I'kazevi. The ]irineiple of compulsory ('ducal ion in time, T think, is all 
right. I would not say lliai it was a matter of the consiituliMl sciiool authori- 
tii's not being aide to eo]ie with the situation. It is a matter of our adfUsting 
our melliods and nu'ans to a sitnalion which has (hwi'lopc'd veiy rapidly, and 
too rapid an adJusliiK'nt will he a ]>r('matur<‘ tiling. It is hiHti'r to go a liItU* 
more slowly and to go c('rtain than to lie in large* erreir. 

jMr. IMtsiuk. TIk'M your hh'a is that while llu'se* {Inldren at pres('nt oiiglit to 
have Some sort of edimaiion, tlu'v must sutler for tlie h‘n k of it inuil sm li time' 
as this scheme can lie worked <ml propi'rly- — slowly hut surel.v ? 

Mr. Fkazee. \V('11, wlu'U t say “slowly hut sundy,” I am not thinking I'f 20 or 
?.0 years ahead ; T am tiiinking only a fi'vv years aliead. I think if laws o1 this 
kind wore jiassi'd at tliis inonu'iit the damage*, pc'idi.qes, wemlel he* gre-ates' than 
tlie goexl. I know a hii’ge edty in tlie Umte'el State's in wliieli laws eif tins Idiid 
('xist, anel in tliat city the preivishms as je't arc inade'(|uatc. 1 refer to Fh've- 
lanel, Ohio. 

IMr. BrsiEK. Have ye>u stueliexl the Mtnalieni in Milwauke'c, wliei'C at one 
lei I swoe)[) 

IMr. Frazee (interrupting). I know' Mr. Oieilew ve'rv inlimately. 

Mr. UiJsreK. Wliat do yem tliinlv of IMilw aiilve*(*'s svsie*in? 

Mr. Frazee. The systeuu of contimiation ('elm aliem in Mllwnukoo is one of the 
he\st in the United States, ^Mr. Ooiey is a man of re'inarkahle ability, anel 
there, I will say again, a large amount of the w’ork Hint is being done is of an 
academic nature. I have gone threnigh IMr. Coedey’s school with him and have 
talked to Ids Indlvielual pupils and individual t(*ueliers, and a large amount eif 
the work that is being deme in that continuation scliool is w'ork that sboulel 
have been done In the elementary school. 

Mr. Bitsiek. T think it is diviehxl half and half, but wouleln’t tliat be a good 
thing for the children in industry In Pennsylvania if such a thing were done 
right now? 

Mr. Frazee. It would, by all moans. 

Mr, Busiek. And immediately, as it was done in Wisconsin? 
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Mr. Fuazee. It would, by all means, be a fine thing if it were done at the 
present time; and it should l>e done until we can accomplish it in the eh'- 
mentary schools themselves, which, 1 think, is the final proper solution of the 
question. 

Mr. lUisiKiv. Wliat do you tliink about having a board to work in harmony 
with the present constituted school authority, or to have a boiird constituted at 
such a time when you have the law that you want, which board shall include 
employers and emjdoycH^s in industry to have an (‘qual voice with the school 
authorities in the control of these vocational schools? 

Mr. Frazke. I must answer that in this wuiy : That since it i.s in tlie ele- 
mentary .schools that the beginnings of all this vocational training must be 
made, and since it is Hhtc that our stnuigth as an eiiucatioiial system lies, since 
there we have children five days in the week, all the time, every week, until 
the time they are 14 or Id years of age, ami since in the continuation schools 
we take tlu‘m at 14 or 15 or Id years of age ami have tliem for only a half day, 
or at most a day a week, for instruction, that the problem or chances of accom- 
plishing what wo want to accomplish are .so imicb greater in the elementary 
schools tlnsnsd v('s that 1 can not countenance, in my own mind, the chance of 
loMtig this opportunity to the elementary schools by the creation of a sep- 
arati' board. 

I !im in favor of the unit system of administration for the reason I have 
s+a It'll. 

Mr. Rxtstek. Don't you think, if tiieri' is going to ho vocational guidance and 
vocational study, that the pi'oide who are to he ultimatily most aftectiMl ought 
to ha\e a hand in the administration of that, or some directing hand, rather, in 
pri'paring tin* children tor that liehl? 

Mr. Fuazee. I think that employers and labor should cooperate in the very 
elose'^t way, not only in our MH-ational education hut with all educational 
activity; for, if all our activity is a vm'ational activity throughout the entire 
school, as I hold that it should h<\ there should he tin' elosi'st ri'lation bet'vei'ii 
labor and ernyloyers \sith referenci' to the schools; and 1 think it will be better 
aci'omplisla'd in itsidf than by a sc'parate board of administration. 

Mr. IUtsieic. W'c'll, do yon think or are jou in favor of represiaitation on the 
boanls; that is, carrying an oipial voice with the members now who are con- 
cerned with the puri'ly acaihanic servii-es? 

Mr. Fkazkk. State that qui'stion again, please. 

Mr. Bxjstek. Wbat I am trying to gel at is this; Do you think that the rep- 
ri'sentatives of labor and the representatives of employers should liave (Mjual 
representation on their boards with those who devote themselves iuoim' puridy 
to the academic studk's of the sclumls? 

Mr. Fuazee. I think that the vocational, that even the nendemii* .side of the 
school itsi'lf, is largely of a vocational natiine There are so few of us who do 
not get in the same voeation. I think for that roason that there ean not be a 
division of the kind that you s]>i'ak of. I think that the laboring element, the 
enqiloying element, are the only two elements which can constitute our admin- 
istrative board. 

Mr. KrsiF.K. That is all. 

Aeting Chairman Wei n, stock. Anything, Mr. T.ennon? 

OoinmissiomT Lennon. You mean by the band-minded boy or girl, those 
who express their mentality through use by their hands? Is that wdiat you 
mean ? 

Mr. Fn \ZEE. I mean by the liand-minded ehild the ( hild wdio ean think about 
arithmetie better when he is thinking around .some material object. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. And then your idea i.s to .so make the primary 
schools that they can get the very best out of those children as well as the 
others? 

Mr. Fra ZEE. By all means. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, take the school hoard of the city of Philadel- 
phia — I don't know who they are and I don’t know a thing about them — 
wouldn’t it he a wise thing for tlie citizen.ship of ITiiladelphla, when the school 
hoard is elected or npt>ointed to give representation to the labor people on the 
school board as w ell as employers and the highly educated iXK)ple? 

Mr. Frazee. I think that since the pnhUe-schwd system is a public enterprise 
that the iinhlie should be represented, and with that I answer your question in 
the allirmative. 

Commissioner liENNON. You know something of tlie work of Prof. Snyder, in 
Cincliin|yi, I supiK)se? 
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Mr. Feazee. Yes. 

Oomrtiissioiier Lennon. Do you believe Unit the professor is doiiiK sonie prac- 
tical work in that city? ^ 

Mr. Feazee. Prof. Snyder’s work is with university students. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes; 1 know. 

Mr. Feazee. I think that he is iloin^ a type of work wliich I would like to 
recommend as a type of work for all children below 18 years of a^e. It seems 
to me that try as we will in the schools we can only j;i\e a partial vision to 
the child of what the work of the world does mean. 1 would like myself to st^e, 
in time, provisions wliich would make it i)Ossihle for half a day of time' to be 
spent in scluml and half time to be siamt at work for those who ilosire, be- 
tween 14 and 18, but that no child lalow 18 years of aj?e should sixaul Ws 
entin? time at work; and if, under those circumslances, the proper care liimn- 
cially of a cliild were invol\ed, I think it would he incumbent upon the 8tate 
to provide that care. 

(’ommissioner Lennon. That is all I have. 

Actinjj; Chairman Weinstuck. Thank you very imich. Mi*. I’razec. 

Mr. It’iiAZEE. Is that all? 

Acting (diairman Wejnstock. ^’hat is all. 

Mr. liusiEK. I will call Mr. Ivlina. 

(Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MILLARD B. KING. 

ISIr. r.vsiEK. Mr. Kin^c, will you state your name in full? 

Mr. Kino. Millard B. Kinp;. 

Mr. Bt^siek. Mr Kin^, you are director of 

Mr. Kino. Expert assistant of industrial education, having direct suiiervi- 
sion of industrial and homi‘-raakin}? education. 

Mr. Busier. Wliat .schools are iirovidi'd for in tlie vocational-education law 
In this city? 

Mr. Kino. Tliroe types of school providi'd for in the law of 1913: The all-day, 
part-time or continuation, and the ev<‘nin{«:. Those three s(*ho(*ls may be 
^iven in three dilferenl forms — agricultural education, industrial education, 
and home-making education. 

JNL’ Busiek. How far lias the w'ork advanced in those eslahlisht'd schools? 

IMr Kino, Ow ing to 1lu‘ fact tiiat the law now’ — money w’as not available until 
last August— it was imjiossihle for the school district to giun'rally introduce 
this form of work. In spite of that fact, at tlu' pn^sent lime wi* have, sinci' 
August ], 1913, 21 school districts, and 17 dilferent counties have already 
qualilied for State aid by establishing various types of those schools. 

Mr. Busier, d'wenty-oiu' 

Mr. IxiNG. Twenty-one school districts in 17 iliffmamt counties. 

Mr. Bijsiek. How many districts are there in this Slate? 

Mr. Kino. Almut 10, (MM). 

Mr. Busier. Tiai thousand? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier, d’wenty-one have made applici.tlon? 

Mr. Ktno. Yes, sir; that Is, they liave qualilied. At the present time w^e find 
that this coming year at haist 30 counties wil! he reached by this law, that 
meaning 18 additional counties this coming year. Of course, tliat does not 
include development in the evening-school yvork, largely in tlie day-school work. 
At the present time we have five day agricultural sOiools, four day home- 
making schools, one cooperative, termed, fashioned after the plan of Dr. Sny- 
der’s scluKil, or the Fitchburg plan. AVe have 12 evening industrial schools 
and 9 evening home-making schools, now caring for 2,590 men and women. 

Mr, Bitsiek. Two thousand five hundred? 

Mr. King. Two thousand five hundred in the past year. 

The agricultural scliools have enrolled a total of about 90 boys. The home- 
making schools run about 75 girls, and in the cooperative or part-time plan of 
the city of York 125 hoys are now enrolled in that course. 

Mr, Bttster. Are any of those lioys in industry? 

Mr. Kino. At York they spend half time In school and half time in Industry, 
being apportioned between the various manufacturing concerns throughout the 
city. At least the machinist trade is being handled, pattern making, tinning, 
and plumbing. 
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^rr, UiTsiKij:. tbo absence of any coininilsory feature, bow do you get the 
boys int^f tbofiio schools? 

Mr.* Kino. I niiglit say this, that as far as the night schools have gone we 
lone workf'd largt^ly ui)on tlio question Avith the night schools — I don’t believe 
it is feasil»le or wise to ask. any boy under the age of lb to attend a night 
sclioo^. fludieve that by requiring the boy to attend between the ages of 14 
and 1C> yob are (Upriving him £)f what is his legitimate play and rest hour, and 
th(‘ iniormation which he acqnirc'S at night is not comnK'Usurate witli the 
amoiiiil of emq-gy t'xpende<l in jittending that school, and 1 do nf)t believe that 
tiu' continuation sciiool — I la^lieve tliat the continuation school must eventually 
be^ 111 . tde rompulsory'.- T think that tlie rigdit ought to lie asserted, that tlie 
(liihlrmi until tlte age of 14, at least, are wards of the State, and whether they 
M'oi-k or not dejxaids upoii the attitude of the State. 

Mr. llrsTKK. You mean until Jt5? 

Tilr. Kin’u. Until Id; >es. sir. And 1 do tliink that when that law is put 
thi’ough, and it ought to he put tlirougli in Peniisyh ania this coming session, 
assei'ting iheir right to say that, at the (uid of each year, taking all the districts 
eC tlu' indiisti'ial cilns, ri(i<‘s of over r),0!K). thc.v should all ojierale comimisory 
industrial schools. 1 do not fcid so much the' question of working out the 
('xpi'iisi' as (he question of linaucing it through some of the districts, and if it 
AMS'c put tlirougdi this ><'ar it would lu' a (pu'stion of two or three years of 
A\ ini, lug at it htdon' would gid any practi<'al results. I’ut I do think tliat in 
tliat law' llu're ought to he a pio\i',ion made tliat tlu' districts tliat tiu'l tlu'y can 
tak(' cur(' of the prolihan hd them tak(‘ care of it at om-e. and -for those that 
can not wait until the I'xjuration of threi' or four or live j eai's for them. That 
gi\es tlK'in all a ('hanco to g<‘t in tinancial shapix 

Mr. IP siFjc. 4'lusi your idisi (*l (lie iirescnt law wuuhl lie that any district 
can adopt (Ids law' and inaKo it <‘ompnlsory at once? 

^tfr Kixu. Yes, sii : bid all disiricts of a (*(‘rlaia cla.''S, at the end of three 
or tiAO >('ars, must furnish compuisory «‘ontimiauon schools. Those schools 
to b(^ of two typi's, th(‘ gnsicr.sPimpt o\ cmmit schenl. which seeks to (^xtiuid the 
general Knowh'dge of tlu' child, and what might be ternu'd llie indust laal 
.''ctieol, and tlu' school wlin-li se^ks to giv<‘ tlie child ndated information oon- 
ci'rning industry in which lu' is empl(\v(Ml, At tlie sanu' time I think it should 
b{' ))i-ovid('d that alt l)o\s who ar<‘ not working in tlie industries should be 
eoniiK'lli'd to laanaiu in scliool until 1(5. 

Mt-, UrsiKK, 4’liat ought to go with it*^ 

IMr. Kivu. I tliinlc so: yes. sir. PiTsonally I do not lielH've it is possible to 
giv(‘ training for any sptsalu* Jol) undi'r the age ef 1(5. T do not believe you 
can g)\'(* It ('thciiadlv; and tliat nntil lli(‘ (leriod Ix'lwccn 1 I and 1(5 it ought to 

!)(' diwoted largely to a ]K'riod of tr\ing or tinding, on tlu' ]iart of the boy, so 

that lie would Ix' alile to ha', r a grasp of thnx' or four, say, of the industrii's 
in (lu> rmnmuidty and tmd out in .just what partuailar line of w’ork he w’oidd 
he ix'st adapti'd to, and thi'U take that up and train him as best you can for 
(hat pariieular industry or oicuixition. 

Ml*. PrsiKK. What schools ha\e you ('stahllslx'd so far for ])rovidlug for that 
kind of instruction in tlx' mining district? 

.Mi*. Kixu. \Ve lia\e at tlu' present lime a series of evening schools in tlie 

mining industry. The men who are employed during the day in the mining 

industry are admit ti'd to those' schools. Usually scluxiks ed' instruction in tlx* 
mining, ventdation, snrviwing, and so forth, was Ix'ing given wliile the schools 
weri' in session, tlie school aim Ix'ing to cnabh' tlu'' men tieing enqiloyed in 
tlie mining industry to im-rease their tecimical knowlrslgi' of that industry so 
as to assist them in getting tlu'ir mine pajx'rs. The ]>ast year tlu' men en- 
rolled entered the ('xaminution for tlu'ir State papers. Tr\ Stiamokin of the mine 
men taivdng the mine foremaii’s examination for mine foreman certificates, 8 
passed, and tlie remainder of the nx'ii, some 27, ]>a.ssed for the assistant mining 
foi’cman eert ideate. 

I luiAc not reci'ived tiie returns for the Nanticoke district. I will say that 
I have very relialile information that the examination of this past year for 
State papers was made more ditficult, liocaiise of tiie evening schools being in 
operation, than ever befonx And the men passed successfully. They are 
very inucli interested, and I want to see it go on. We iiope next year — in fact, 
this year we not only gave some work in mining, but for motor running, mule 
drivers, etc. Hut wlion you realize that the mining industry, composed of 
the least classified .jotis inside — tliat is, from the top of the shaft to the face — 
and 80 «iiasslded jobs from the toi) of the shaft to the breaker, you realize 
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that it Is rather a complicated problem to handle, and we have been ftoftng' 
to be able to get at a scientific basis, If there is any such thing, fh the mining 
industry. Until we do reach that, we do not believe we will get much fusther 
than we are at the present time. / 

Commissioner I.ennon. Is there any age limit where the admission’ of work- 
ing miners enter the school? Suppose a man of 50 wanted it. 

Mr. King. If he so desires, he may come in. As a matter of ♦fact, we had 
some 65 enrolled, and they were having a very enjoyable time. 

Commissioner Lennon. Learn fairly well? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir; they did, for this reason: That the subjects tvliich they 
were studying In the school were dinsjtly related to their day’s employment, 
and they could see some use in it. and all in the terms of tluroceubatlon they 
were familiar with. I had an amusing experienee with a- man of 50. He wa« 
dealing with cows and sheep, ami I aske<l him whether he enjoyed it, and he 
said, “Do you know I don’t know whether I am going to have anything to do 
with cows and sheej); I would like to know how to figure the miinher of rails 
necessary to lay a length of track 1,000 fe(‘t from the gangway to the fac('.’’ 
We tried to give tliem what they need. With that in view, we find the men are 
much Interested in it. We had 1,010 rmai. hoys, and woimai enroll(*d in Shamo- 
Ivin, in the Shamokin district, 7<S0 in the Manticoke and Waumpa districts. 

Mr. IUjsiek. That is all I have. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. ]\Ir. Delano, have you any questions? 

Commissioner Delano. Mr. King, how long have\voii been in tliis vocational 
work ? 

Mr. King. Two years. 

Commissioner Delano. Where did you get your training? The dilfieiilty 
seems to ho, in this vocational work, it is coming with such a rate that it is 
dift'K'ult to get the tea(*hers. 

]\Ir. King. First of all, by the work in the sawmills; I have worked in the 
brick yards, I have worked aliout tiu* mines, I have worked on concrete con- 
striK'tion work, on railroad construction w'ork ; I have my trade ns a cnhlnet or 
furniture wairker, ami graduat('d as ('naims'r from tin' INmnsylvania State Col- 
lege, and then went into the teaching end of it for tliree and u half years, so as 
to know some of tlie scliool prohlmrn 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is all; thank you. 

Mr. Busier. I will call Mr. James S. Hiatt. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES S. HIATT. 

I\Ir. Busier. Your name, please. 

IMr. Hiatt. James S. Hiatt. 

Mr. Busier. You are secretary of the Public Kdiicalional Association of 
Philadelphia? 

]\Ir. Hivtt. Former secre^tary. 

I\Ir. Busier. J^’ornuT secretary? 

Mr. Hiatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Is that a voluntary association? 

Mr. Hiatt. Phihinthroiiic organization; estaldished for the last 30 years, 

Mr. Busier. You have madi' a study of imlustriul education and stmly of 
the child in industry, have you? 

Mr. Hiatt. Yes; as secretary of tiiat organization w'o havo made two different 
studies, A year ago, through the coinpuNory-educalion bureau, by adding twT> 
specific types of questions to tlic usual census, we found exactly the kind of 
work being done by the chddren bctwx'en 14 and 16 years of age in Philadel- 
phia. 

Later w’o made a study of all of those attending the evening schools to find 
out the typo of Avork they were engaged in, tlie amount of seliooling they had 
had, the reason for their leaving school early (if they did leave school early), 
and the amount of wages they are getting at the present time. 

Mr. Busier. In wdiat general groups of oecupatiou are children distributed 
in the industries in Philadelphia? 

]\rr. Hiatt. We organized tliat two w^ays, sir. First, w'e found that 43 per 
Cent of all students, or boys and girls who should he students, between 14 and 
10 years in industry Avere'in factories. That same thing holds true of the per- 
sons attending our evening schools. There 51 per cent are in factories. Of the 
boys and girls between 14 and 16 years of age 20 per cent were in stores; 8 per 
cent were in offices ; street trades, 1.5 per cent. Only 3 per cent w^re in skilled 

38819'’— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 3 59 
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truties or in nnything that would lead to a skilled trade. That was out of 13,742 
boys and girls who were employed between 14 and 16 years of age. 

Mr. Busier'. I suppose it takes the figures to convince you of their need of 
Vocational education? 

Mr. Htatt. No, sir. Another basis of that — statistics, if you wish it, hav(' 
gone to the United States Census Division — taking trade and transportation as 
onr basis, we find that 30 per cent are there employed — those who now attend 
our evening schools. Forty-seven per cent of tliose wlio attend our evening 
sciiools are under 18. The rest are adults. The adults largely take Kngllsli 
for foreigners. Only 31 per cent who now attend our evening schools take any 
vocational course of any kind. Most of them, particularly the adults, take 
English for foreigners. So that really our evening schools are not taking the 
problem of vocational training. Only 31 per cent, less than one-third, get any 
type of vocational training through our evening schools. In manufacturing 
and meclianlcal i)ursuits, those who attend our evening schools, 59.4 per cent 
are there einploy(*d, either in building trades or in clay and stone, food products, 
leather goods, lumber, metal goods, and so forth, according to the census classi- 
fication. 

Comndssioner O’Conneli.. Mr. Hiatt, Mr. Delano has just asked me a ques- 
tion. You say English for foreigners; what does that mean? 

Mr. IliATi'. IVe have, of cour.se, a great many immigrants in Philadelphia. 
Th(*y are employeil during the day. One of the particular developments w(‘ 
have liere in our evening schools in Philadelphia — and we have about 16,900 
enrolh^l during the ye,ar — is tin? organization of cla.s.ses for foreign-speaking 
immigrants, trying to teach them English. 

Comndssioner O’CoNNEia.. There is no .short nit about it? It would not b(‘ 
teaching foreigners English? 

Mr. Hiatt. It is a !>{>(' of English, sir, that aiipt'als to foreigners. It is made 
on the hasi.s of tran.slation ratla'r than on the ha.sls of grammar. 

(^^mmi.ssione^ O'Conneix, I .see. 

Mr. Hr\TT. The basis of conversation, so that they may learn English quickly. 

Commissioner O’Connktx. It is a short nit, then? 

Mr. Hiatt. It is as short a cut as we can get for them. 

Commissionn’ <)’< 'ontskij.. I have convinced my friend that I am right 

Mr. Hiatt. It is not a matter of putting thorn through our ordinary English 
course. 

Mr. Bt^stcr, What’ proportion of th(‘ children h'av(‘ school at the age of 14 
years; that is, tlu' proi>ortion? 

ISIr, IItatt. In Phdfulelphia in the last two years we have had rather an inter- 
esting situation on that. In 1912 then' wito 25,405 children 11 yi^ars of age in 
the city. Only 75 per rent of tho.se were in school. In 1913 we had apiiroxi- 
mately the same number of children — a little larger luimher, 25,57-4 — and only 
67 per cent of them were in school. A distinct los.s. 

Put it in another way: Of the 14-year-olds in Philadelphia in 1912, 21 per 
<*ent were at work. In 1913, 30 5 per cent were at work. It is worse even for 
the 15-year-ol<l ; that is, in 1912, 37.8 per cent of the 15-year-old.s in the city 
were at work and not in school. 

This year 51 imt cent, according to our sdiool census, of the 15-year-olds in 
the city (»f Philadelphia are out of school and at work. 

Acting Chairman Wktn stock. To wiiat do you attribute that? 

Mr. Hiatt. It is very ilifiicult to give any reason for that. Possibly hard 
times. Certainly, it means that our schools are not more attractive than they 
were before. A study of all the .school attmidance shows that there Is only 
about 1 per cent less attendance in parochial, private, and public schools 
throughout the city at that age than there were last year. So the develop- 
ment is that of flooding away from our .schools of our 14 and 15 year old boys 
and girls. They leave and go to work. 

Commissioner Lennon. At 16; I snppo.se a very small number continue 
after 16? 

Mr. Hiatt. To get at that in this way, Mr. Tiennon, if you will. There are 
33,000 people in our first grade — there were last year. At the end of the sixth 
grade we had kept only 46 per cent. At the end of the eighth grade we had kept 
only 22 per cent. In the first year in the high school we had only 12 per cent 
of the number we had in the first grade of our school, and in the twelfth grade 
the last year in the high school we had only 3 per cent, and, of course, wo 
graduated less than 3 per cent of the entire number In the first grade. That 
does not necessarily mean those who started In the first grade at that time, 
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but who are to-day In the first grade. It Is the vanishing point. Philadelphia 
is up against It with the scliool system on that problem. We must do something 
to meet it. 

Mr. Busier. Do you think that industrial education is one of the reme<lies? 

Mr. UiA'rr. I believe certainly that it is far wiser to train a boy or girl to be 
worth .$8 a week than it is to create a minimum wage by law forcing tliem to 
l)e paid a week. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What do you mean by the vanishing ia>int? 

Mr. IIiATT. I mean tluit if you look Jit our school system you will ])eter ouL 
Your i)yramid goes very rapl<lly to a point. 

Commissioner I>elano. You mean tlie boys and girls slop going to s<‘hool 
very quickly after tlie compulsory age limit has bc^tm reached V 

Mr. Hiatt. Tliey do. 

Mr. Buster. What reorgani/.ation of the (‘lenuTdary si'liools should he mad(\ 
according to your investig.ition and study of tlu' problem, to meed those eon- 
ilitions? 

Mr. Hiatt. May I answer one otla-r question that comes up before that for 
just a moment, please? 

]\Ir. Busier. Yes, sir 

Mr. Hiatt. In regard to that ])oint of tlu‘ minimum wage, we have some 
figures which I helu've the commis->iou would be intcu-esled in. As a matter 
of (act, 54 per cent of tliose attemling our evening scliools, wlio are employed 
in the day, get h'ss than $8 a ^\e(d^. Of th<' men so <‘mplo.ved, (‘>5 jier cent get 
less than ,$10 a wet'k ; and of (he women and girls thus employed, 80 per cent 
gel le.ss than .$10 per week. So tliat tliose who enter industry early are not 
paid by tJuit industry. ’^vish to take that up by dltTerent industries I 

can give it to you. 

Mr. Busier. If you Inive got copies of thosi> tabh's, will you leave them 
with us? 

Mr. Hiatt. I do not have them with im*, Iml I can furnisli them (’or you. 

Mr. Busier. If you will, jileasic 

Ooinmissionc'r Dei \no. What conclusion do you have for that— wliat con- 
clusion do you come to for that — if they were paid iwen a liltle more would 
that attract IIkuu away from the ?-'hool? 

Mr. Hiatt. I don’t know that th.it is true, sir. I believe the didiculty is that 
our industries oWvv a liigh lu'ginning wag(\ but do not offiT a strong develoji- 
mmi For instame, we fouml out that of the 14-year-old boys and girls at 
work tiu'y averaged $8 ‘.KJ per we(‘k ; but of tlie Ifeyoar-ohls they averagi'd only 
,$4.38. A year’s exrierienee meant only an increase of 37 cents per week. So 
tbut they jump to tlieir highest wage almost at first, d'lu^ skilled trades wen' 
amongst the lowest beginning wage that we have. 

(lirls averag('d .$4.19 per w(‘(4v, ,$4.20 i>er wei'k, malviiig a total average for 
all 14 and IG year old boys and girls employed of $4 22, which, of course, is not 
worth the loss that they have in their training. 

Mr. Busier. You seem to have i-opious statistics there. Will you furnish 
the commission w ith copies of tliose? 

Mr. Hiatt. With pleasure. 

Mr. Busier. Cloing iiack to that question of what reorganization of the 
pi*eseiit ehmientary school system you would reconmuaid. 

Mr. Hiatt. From the expi'rlence of the public eitucationai association, in 
studying the vanishing point ami the working children, wo would say wo ought 
to have at least three changes; first, far more sense training in our school 
system to-day than, we have througliout; second, .somewhere in tlie course of 
.study a chance for the ho.>s and girls to try out various lines of industry. Not 
merely with it for job jumping when the hoys go into the work, but give him 
a chance at scicntitlc job jiimiiing under the school’s care. In other words, 
instead of offering six years of academic training ami then the seventh and 
eighth grades of review running round in a circle and getting nowhere, change 
the seventh grade so that instead of having academic training there the boys 
ami girbs in that year will have a change to sample industries— a discovery 
year’s work. Tlie eigiith grade, then, w'ould be prevocatlonal, not training for 
vocation, but giving the general elements and understanding of industry, so 
that tlie 8.5 per cent who go into imhistry will know what they are going into. 
Possibly embodying the hlgli-school continuance of ninth grade ami adding that 
into a junior high-school group. . , , , 

Mr. Busier. What do you recommend along the lines of establishing purely 
vocational schools for children in industry? 
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Mr. Hiatt. I believe that, from our experience, practically no school has a 
right to try to give all tlie vocational training the child needs. The school can 
supplement with technical training, technical information, but the manipulative 
skill ought to be gaineil in industry Itself. In other words, it is too expensive 
to create factories under our public ownership and call them schools. But we 
must create teaching Institutions and let the children get their practice in the 
factories and in the shops. 

Mr. IlesTEK. I believe the ideas of the many men who advocate industrial 
education is tliat the child going out in industry should get his manual experl- 
enc(' in the factory, but that a school can teach him shop pra(;tlce, for Instance, 
and the theoretical side of his industry, and can also continue part of the gen- 
eral education which he or she ought to have to become a useful citizen. Is 
that your idea? 

Mr. Hiatt. If I catch your question, sir, we are not making any attack on 
the old type of education, except that too much time is given to academic work. 
The child can get, if he is really living, working in life, get all the academic 
work in half the time tliat he now is giving on his full school course. Beyond 
tliat academic work lie can get vocational training, technical experience, but 
manipulative skill, that should be left for industry. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Should tlua*e be h'gislation making Ibis education coiiqinlsory 
upon children under a certain age? 

Mr. Hi \TT. Certainly so. Not necessarily at the present time. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Why not? 

Mr. IliATT. If a law should be passed to-day, I believe that law should be so 
phrased that it would give cities an opportunity to create schools. For in- 
stance, we would liave to, in Philadelplda, create rooms and equipment for 
children, wo will say, at once, of a dilTerent type from what they have 
to-day. Idiat would be aii unworkable task. If, ho\M‘V(U’, the law is so 
phrased as to give the cities involved an opportunity to prepare in the way that 
Director King siioke of, 1 beliiwo, then, that we ought by all means to have 
compulsory attendance on vocational schools. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Do >ou think that a proper control of these schools could bo 
liad by a board in which representatives of employers and employees are asso- 
naliMl with the constiinted school aiUhorilu's, with, however, the particular 
purpose of looking after the vocational end of It? 

IMr. Hta'it. 1 do not. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Why? 

Mr. Hiatt. I believe that Wisconsin, how’over far ahead it may he in some 
things, has rnisseil tiie point there. 1 heliiwe that any dual control is wasteful. 
The one thing that I would like to staml for throughout is concentration, unit 
authority, but it is absolutely necessary that In the schools, labor, and indus- 
try, the einjdoyer and the emi)lo.\ee should be rt'jiresmded. I w’ould like to 
suggest, as a possible solution wiiich will get away from the dual control of 
Wisconsin, and yet gel the goo<l that there is there, a law' which wull force 
r("pr(>sentatioii on every sclKxd board In this State, from labor and from em- 
ployers; then if there be vocational schools I believe that a subcommittee of 
the* united hoard, with those representativi'S on tliat committee, can be charged 
with the duty of controTing and guiding the future of those vocational schools. 
You get away from the wuisteful overheail charges. We have tried the thing 
in playgrounds in Philadelplda. They w^ere not satisfied wuth the wuiy the 
scliools were working here. Therefore they created a State board of recrea- 
tion under the mayor. To-day we find ourselves up against the proposition 
that ])Iaygroun<ls are being set clear away from our schools. A double over- 
head charge. It is to be hoped that the board of recreation will be absorbed 
into our school system so that there may be a unity. I believe the same thing 
ought to be true in vocational training. 

Mr. BrsTKK. Uigiit along that line, do you believe that that power which 
grants c(‘rtificates to children now to w'ork, and tiint that department that ex- 
amines children going into industry, I believe you call it the State labor de- 
Iinrtnu'ut 

Mr. Hiatt. I think so. 

IMr. Busier. Do you think that their functions ought to he brought under a 
board that has to do with the vocational training of the children? 

Mr. Hiatt. This is our situation in Pennsylvania: We have bore a group of 
children who are out of our schools, either sick or delinquent or implied or 
escaping onr hold entirely. To me those children, their units— the same chil- 
dren, sick or well, delinquent or normal, wo have a compulsory attendance de- 
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portmeut iintlcr the head whom you saw yesterday. We liave a medleal In- 
speetmn bureau under an entirely different hea.l. In an entirely different 
lesponsible not to lus man nor to the school system, hut to the department of 
e mntles and health m the city. Then we have a juvenile court and probation 
ofHcers in an entirely different part of the city, entirely different ollicers differ- 
eat heiKte No correlation. Then we have Just estahli.shed in Pliiladelphla a 
new vocational iniidance bureau, un.ler an entirely different man, with different 
ofhcers, and working on the same child. All working on the same child 

Then we have a department of labor and industry at Harrisburg trying to 
help this same chdd, police them hack in the school out of imlustry Then we 
haye childrens aid societies, societies for the prevention of cruelly to cliildren 
and a few others, including onr own public education association^ IVrsonallv’ 
] beheve that that is all wasteful ; that if we would take up the suggestion that 
was made here yesterday, of the estahhsliment of a department of child rela- 
tions, wideh would havo all live of tho.se tasks iMvfore them, unify with one 
head so that every task that is performed upon a eliild u ho is not normal and 
in school, or the child that is leaving school to go into industry, will bt‘ under 
one department, we would liave the best systmn that it is possiljle to develop. 
1 know of no place that it has lieen dono, but certainly tlu‘ present system is 
wasteful. 

Mr. T.rsiKK. ^Vllen you establish sueb a department, what standard should 
tberi' be? 

Mr. IliATr. r>y all means, for passing from school to industry, absolute 
pli,^ steal healtli. Certainly, at haist an educational standard of tbe'lifth grade 
issuance of employment certiticate not as in iVnnsylvunia to-day. We issue 
the certificate in Peiin.syl\ ania to-(lay to the chihi. That certiticate is ids 
property. He can do with it as any one can do with his own property. Often 
he does buy and sell it. When the clul<l gels a job, if lie lo.ses it in’ I’mmsyl- 
cania to-day, if he loses it within two weeks aftia- lie has IcTi seliool li<‘ can 
loaf the rest of tlie tinu' hiH-aiisc h»' owns a c(M*1ili<‘ate. I belio>’e the certiticate 
should be issued not to the ebild but to the em])loycr, and not until the em- 
ployer promises that child a job. In otluT words, the child must lie kei)t 
either at work or in scliool and not on our streets and in otir alleys. 

Mr. Bustkk. "J'hal is ;dl. 

Acting Cliairman VS’kinstock. Rave you any qtieslions, Mr. Ikduno? 

Commissioner Dktano. No; thank you. 

A"iMig (Chairman M'kin's'iock. Have >ou any (piestions, Mr. Tx}nnon? 

Co/riinissioiier Le.won. No. 

Acting Cliairman Wkixstook. That is all, tliank you. 

Mr. IIiATT. I have liero the results of that lirst in\(‘stigalion, if you would 
like to liave that. 

Mr. Busiek. la'ave it witli us, please. 

i\lr. Hiatt. I also liave a copy of Uie Showalter hill which tvas called to 
your attention. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Yes. We evouhl lik<‘ to hav(‘ those. 

(Tiie papers nderred to were receivisl and marked “Hnitt Exhibits 1 to 
22,” inclusive.) 

The exhibits referred to were submitted in printed form, and are as follows: 
Exhibits Nos. 1 to 5, blank forms for <lata (“oncerning night-school studimts; 
exhibits Nos. 0 to 14, pamiihlet entitled ‘‘The chiNl, the School, and tlie Job,” 
by James S. Hiatt, rcjirinted from tlu' t‘ity Cluii Bulhdin, Ik'ci'mber 27, 1912; 
exlubit No. lb, Biumsylvania house bill No. 0.7.7, by IMr. Showalter, session of 
1913; and exhibits Nos. 10 to 22, pam])hh*t mililkMl ” Vocational (Jiudance — In- 
dustrial Training for the Worker, Not tho Wi»rk,” by James S. Hiatt, reprinted 
from the Industrial Arts IMagazino, April, lt)ll.) 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN H. PHILLIPS. 


Mr. Bxtstek. State your name, phrase, in full. 

Idr. PHn.Lirs. Jolin A, Phillips. 

Mr. Busiek. What position do yon occupy? 

Mr. Phillips. Chairman of the organization commit too of the Philadelpliia 
Typograiihical Union, 

Mr.' Busiek. You have charge of some of the trade schools, have you? 

Air. Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. That are now existing? 
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Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. liusiKK. (iive us the relation of the trade school instruction to trade 
sOuidards. That is, liow much value is there in a three or four years course 
in u trtide school? And what credit to appenticeship ought to be allowed a 
child who i^raduates fr<»m such a trade school? 

Mr. Phillips. I want to say, in beginning, that representing the unions, we 
have no opportunity of making a scientific study of these subjects. Wliat we 
know about them is what we have learned from actual contact with conditions 
in the industry and with the boy.s them.selves. We take an entirely practical 
view of the matter and can not be exiiecteil to present anything of a theoreti- 
cal (‘huracter. 

The trade school, based on the Idea of furnishing a complete course In any 
trade, is impracticable, principally for the reason that any system of education 
serving a purpose must la? so exb'iah'd as to iia lude everybody. And, in 
order to establish a sutllcient number of tra<le schools properly equipped to 
take care of all of the children, the expense involved would he so great that 
it would overwhelm us. Idie handiwork of a trade must he laid under shop 
conditions. That vvonld mean that a school that would he efflclent in teacli- 
Ing a trade must he so equipped as to repr(‘sent conditions e(iulvalent to shop 
training. For that reason we bidieve that any money invested in mechanieai 
eciuipment, wdth the idea of turning out a usable product is a waste of tbe 
pul)lic money. Thai is the province of proper instruction of the hoy, for the 
renson that invarinl)ly the time of the instructor is so occupied in looking after 
the product of the estahlishment that he is una1)le to watcti the detail of tlie 
work so as to bo able to properly instruct the boys. 

Now, I can not see any real difference between a trade school oi>erating un- 
der those comlltions than an ordinary mercantile estalilishment, wiiicli is be- 
ing manned by a lot of boys. In other words, I can see very little difference 
between that system and tlie exploitation of child labor. 

We view that strictly from the effect of the tiling us we see it, and that Is 
our conclusion in the matter. 

Statements have been made that this sort of school has produced a given 
number of gradiiuttcs. Our knowledge of the situation is that, of the total 
nuiiiher of hoys wlio enter tiiose .schools, very, very few, if any, complete the 
course. The eh'ect of tliat is to take in boys, and give them one, two, or three, 
or sometimes, and very, very randy, four years of training. The hoys are 
turn(‘d out at the cud of a single year, and frequently with tiie idea tiiat they 
are so equipped as to go in and take a job in a fac’tory or in an establi.siimcnt 
operating in Hint line of i>usiness. Tlie elfect of tliat, of course, is that we are 
comstantly confronted with a large elas.s of boys wiio come in competition with 
the men who dejiend upon the industries as a moans of liveliliood. And, in 
order to protect ourselves in that situation, hve find it necessary to estahlisli 
auxiliary organiatloms to our unions, that the.se boys, togetlier and individu- 
ally, to educate tiiem not only along teclmicul lines, but as to what rate of 
wages they should receive, and all that sort of thing. In other words, to pro- 
tect, as fully as we can, the interests of the men who are depending on that 
business for a livelihood. 

Mr. Huhikk. That is to protect the men ; what is it to do for tiie boy? 

Mr. I*Hii-Lii\s. Tlie hoy is given probably better, more practical lielp than he 
receives in a trade school. I have here a description, a brief description of a 
system that is in vogue in New York City. Continuation school operated by 
tiie Hudson Guild un<ler the direction of a board of directors representing the 
Hudson Guild, the Printer’s League of America, the employers’ association, 
and the New York Typographical Union. It is based on the idea of continua- 
tion education. In tliis description the statement is made that all the exiieri- 
enco thus far lutd in the conduct of vocational schools goes to prove that they 
attain the maximum of u.sefulness when cariiod on as continuation schools, 
giving instruction supplemental to the knowledge gained in actual shop work. 

Mr. TJusiek. Is this the kind of school you a<lvocato? 

Mr. Phillips. Absolutely. 

Mr. Busif.k. Explain your Idea of how such a school should operate, or ex- 
plain this school if it is typical of your ideas. 

Mr. Phillips. The way I see it, a great many boys leave school at about the 
age of 14. There are specific reasons for that condition, and I think fre- 
quently it Is because they are .so situated that they are compelled to set about 
earning their living. I believe that some regulation should be made that, un- 
less a boy is leaving school to continue in some other line of educational work, 
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provision sliouUl bo made compulsory that he attend school, a part-time school, 
say in the afternoon, one afternoon a week, or whatever other arrangement 
may be wise and desirable from an educational standpoint. I believe that, 
while I am not in a position to criticize the thing really on account of my lack 
of knowledge of educational methods, I believe that our schools, elementary 
schools, should so arrange their studies as not to teach so many subjects, but 
rather to ground the boys in the elementary subjects. The training between 
tlie ages of 14 and 16 I believe should be, if anything, a grounding in the ele- 
mentary subjects, because, as I said before, it is a fair statement to say that 
a hoy leaving school at the age of 14 expects to earn Ids living with his hands 
principally, and that cons(Hiuently he needs the elementary .subjects more than 
he does intellectual training, that is my oiiinlon in the maili'r. 

The continuation school is open to some objection unless it is under the direc- 
tion of a cooperative corandssion. I mean some .sort of a boss that represents 
the emriloyees as well as the ein])loyers and the educators. For that reason it 
is only frc'quently made a training school for the larger establishments. With- 
out the compulsory feature, and without the repre.sentation of the employee on 
tlie hoard, the training school, it seems to m(\ must become a training of boys 
for two or thrive large concerns that happen to tind it to their interest to see 
that a lai'ge number of boys are traineil so that their workshops can be tilled up, 
and in a measure so that they will bo free from what they call labor trouble. 
I think ther(‘ is not any trouble in proving that .statement, and I believe that in 
tlie statements made by Mr. King that there i.s a case in point. He stated that 
a vocational school was in operation in the city of York. I have a vi'ry strong 
inqiression that the machinist of the d(‘partment of Ih.at .school is used prin- 
cipally for the purpose of supplying boys to tin' York Manufacturing Co., thus 
making it possible for them to ri'slst the demands of the machinist union for 
better wng(‘S and dix'iuit working conditions. 

Mr. Bustkk. What is yonr idem about cooperative control, as outlined by Mr. 
Hiatt? That is, a rejiri'sentation by employi^s and employees made mandatory 
under the law on the board of education propiT, and then have the voeatiomil 
schools administered liy a snlK‘oinmitt(*e of this board embracing those means? 

Mr. PuiLi.iPS. W’ell, fliat is prohaldy as close as we can gi't to tlic hlenl ar- 
rangement at the present time. 1, of course, would Insist that the reiiri'senta- 
tives on the board, representatives of employees, sliould be members of Ihe 
unions of the trade in which they are employ(‘d. The ohjiM-tlon that exists thiu-e 
is ti )0 possibility of having a commission of that kind in name only. That you 
can Say you can employ a man on tluM’o because he happens to he a workman, 
hnt teat does not necessarily mean that he is in sympathy with the purpose of 
Ids appointment. That is the objection, that I don’t see how W'O could insist 
that the State would muploy or put union inmi on that board. We have not 
reached that stage yet. The other .seems to Ik* about as fur as we can go at 
the present time. 

Mr. llTTsiKK. Tliat is all I have. 

Acting Chairnnin \Vkin.stock. Arc there any other qne^-tlons, ]\Tr. Delano? 

Mr. Phtijjps. I would like to make a statmnent. 

Mr. BrsiuK. You (‘an make such stalmnent as you wi.sh. 

Mr. Phillips. I would like to .state, a jdan that I ri'ferred to, this Hinkson 
CfUild plan. This is the type of plan that you have been speaking about. The 
three-cornered direction and all that sort of thing. And they who attend this 
school are granted ono-hnlf day each week from their regular working time by 
the employer, and in reliirn for that time they agree to attend one evening 
session each week. Tliat means that the boy goes to .school one afternoon ami 
one evening iluring each week. 

The employment of a boy as an apprentice is regulated by an agreement be- 
tween the union, one of the parties, and the employer.s, one of the parth's, and 
specifies just wduit branches of the trade in which the boy shall work during 
the various years of his apprentice.sliip. It also regulates the rate of wages the 
boy shall receive. It provides for probational porhals after the boy is placed 
in the workshop, and at the end of that time a re,sponslhle committee examines 
the boy to see whether or not lie shall be allowed to continue in that employ- 
ment, or whetlier lie will be better olf in some otlier line of work. 

I want to mention here, in ansNver to the statement frequently made by 
representative.s of the employers, that the union.s seek to withhold tt*chnical 
training, and place embargoes on apprenticeship, and all that sort of business; 
we have in operation, as a jiart of the work of our international union, a cor- 
respondence course of supplemental education. This Course is operated under a 
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commission provi(le<l for by our orp;anization, and Is taught by experts who were 
formerly in the employ of the Inland Printers’ Technical School, which was re- 
garded as the very finest trade school in the printing industry. The course 
consists of 40 lessons and covers all of the elements entering into the printing 
trade. It takes in — I would like to read a page here, a brief description, if you 
do not object, because it would take too much time. It contains the meat of it. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. Let him file it 

]\Ir, PuHTEK. If you will file that, copies will be furnished to the commission. 

(’riiree documents were filed and marke<l “Phillips Exhibits 1, 2, and 3.” 

The <iocuments referre<l to, extracts from the TyiX)gray)hical Journal relat- 
ing to T. T. U. printing course, were submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Pninnips. Yes, sir. I want to say w'e have 4,300 students enrolled at the 
pr('S(‘nt time. We every day see examples of the (‘ffectiveness of it in men 
securing better situations, with lietter increases of salary, etc. We are teaching 
our own people, and 1 think we are teaching them in a much better manner than 
any of tlie trade schools have been able to teaeb them up to the present time; 
and I think tliat one of the reasons for that Is a lack of sympathy on the part 
of the educator for tlie boy going into industry. I think the average teacher, if 
he thinks, concludes tliat a boy is not going to continue in school and is going 
to go to work, either througli his own clioice or by force of circumstances, ho 
loses his interest in tlie hoy. If we are going to do anything along educational 
lines we ha\e got to get a strong push from the side representing the industry 
or we will not accomplish any tiling. 

In IMdladelpliia wo have not been able to do anything of that kind, of a co- 
operative character. I might state, by way of a coincidence, the trade school 
in printing was ostuhlislied in I’hiladelphia during jOOd, at which time there 
were 700 inombers of the typographical union on strike for tlie eight-hour day. 
There is absolutely no cooperation betweiai the industry and tlie employers 
in tlie schools in our own line of trade. AVe endeavored, after having been unable 
to estalilisli some sort of connection, to use the Y. IM. O. A. to establish this sort 
of a system. We were able to get the Y. M. O. A. to map out the course of 
study. We were willing to do our part, but when wo imt it up to the employers 
tlu^y couldn’t sec their way clear and \ve had to take the wmrk up on our own 
account. We liave been doing tlie best we can. Lectures liavo been given by 
('Xpert printers, and in stuues; one li'cture every two weeks of about an hour 
and a half duration. This, in conned Ion with seme little home work, they tell 
us has been of a great (h‘al more jirotit to them in every way than the train- 
ing tlu'y receive in the trade schools. The supplemental work going on, bi'ing 
done by the Philadelphia Trade Sdiool referred to by Mr. Ash yesterday, has 
some merit because it is being done along the right lines, but it brings out the 
objection I stated before, that unless it is compulsory it only roaches a certain 
class, and I believe a chuss in supplemental education in Philadelphia trade 
schools 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). In the printing trades, I under- 
stand that is one of the principal trades taught there, are they doing com- 
nu'rcial work of any kiiui? 

Mr. Phillips. Tliey are doing a great deal of work for the board of odiiea- 
tion. They arc doing sulhcient amount of wmrk practically to keep the boys 
employed in mechanical operations with the result that very little time is 
devott'd to teaching tlie prineiph\s of the trade or the academic work. 

Commissioner O’CIonnell. Do they take in any work outside of that wlilc'h 
they do for the school board? 

Mr. Phillips. I liave an impression that tliey do some, but I don’t know 
under what conditions. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are there any questions? 

Commissioner Dei.ano. I agree with you that the school can not teach the 
trade, hut I would like to tind out from you whether if a boy at the age of 14 
instead of going into Industry, or at the age of 10 if that was the close of the 
school age, if instead of going into industry he should go into a trade high 
school, whether two or three years In that trade high school might not properly 
shorten his apprenticeship in learning a trade. 

Mr. Phillips. IMy opinion about that matter is that the trade school, mc- 
c-hanically equipped, is impracticable. The general proposition is impracticable. 

Commissioner Delano. I agree with you on that. 

Mr. Phillips. Y("s, sir. 

Commissioner Delano. You do not think that what a hoy w'ould learn in two 
or three years should count in any way, even six mouths to a year, in a four 
years’ apprenticeship, wo will say? 
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^Ir. Phillips. Well, perhaps I do not clearly get the question. 

Coniiuissioner Dklano. The difticulty is that many boys, for instance, learn- 
ing a machinist trade, go into a shop and are kept doing one thing? 

Mr. Philijps. Specialize. 

Commissioner Delano. Specialize. They never learn a trade thoroughly. 

Mr. Phillips. That is the purpose of our work, to avoid specialization in tlio 
Industry. 

Commissioner Delano. Your suggestion is that you think that part-time work 
will do them some good, but you are unwilling or you do not believe that any 
trade school could shorten apprenticeship at all? 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir. 

Commissioner Dei.ano. Or supplement It? 

]\lr. Phillips. No, sir. 

Mr. Phillips. I think it luis been required by the industry. I want to say 
the reason we are opposed to specialization is that because, if the boys are 
specialists, the opportunity for employment is limited; that if there doesn’t 
happen to be work for him in that particular specialty, then he is out of work. 

(’omraissioner Delano. The point I was trying to get at is just the reverse 
of that. I think if there was not some inducement for a lad of 14 or 16 to 
go into a trade high school none of them would go. lie must have some in- 
ducement. He must have something in the way of shortening his course. 

Mr. Phillips. Weil, the inducement is a very practical one, because it would 
come in the shape of increased wages. My i<lea isn’t so much to care for a 
boy between the ages of 14 and 16. I think that should be taken care of by a 
compulsory system of education. But my purpose is rntlior to suggest the idea 
of vocational training after tlio age of 16. Then the boy finds big incentive 
in increased wages if lie becomes very adept in tliat particular craft. That is a 
very iiractieal reward for iiis effort. 

I want to suggest also in eonneetion with that idea of a joint board that 
tlu\v should be so equii)ped witli statistics regarding tlie industries ns not to 
force a large numlier of boys into trades in wliicli there is no opportunity 
for earning a living. I believe one of our real objin^tious to the handling of 
apprentice boys is tliat tlioy are frequently dragged into an already over- 
crowded market. As a inattm* of fa(*t, one of the gTcat diflieulties we have to 
contend with is llie oversupply of labor in the industry. I believe a hotter 
regulaiion of vocational direction ami that sort of thing might assist in that 
situalUMi and lend to constant employment. 

(Commissioner O’Connetx. Tiiero isn’t any objection on the part of organized 
laiior to liettiT equipping the boy ediicatlonaily, so that he might 

Mr. Phteeips ( iiitiuTupting) . ddiat is our purpose. It is not so much to miike 
more tradesmen, but to make better tradesmen, more efii<Ment tradesmen, so as 
to reduce tiie cost of production so far as possible and incidentally to reward 
the worker better. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Thank you very mucii. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. This concludes the hearing on Industrial 
educjitlon. 

At '2 o’clock the hearings will he taken up in connection with tiie industrial 
conditions and relations in the glass and pottery industries. 

The hearing stands adjonnu’d. 

(At 12.30 o’clock a rt'cess was taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 
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Mr. CAMrjiKLL. Ye.s; except one; there is one potter who is not a member 
of it. 

IM’of. IUhnktt. One pottery working under the agreement tliat is a union pot- 
tery that is not in your association V 

Mr. Campbell. Yes. Tliey were formerly members, but went out for good 
reasons; ])ut tliey observi' the ruh>> and regulations. 

IM-of. Raknltt. Ilow long has your association been in existence, since the 
beginning of tlic agreement? 

Mr. (t\MpREi.iu Yes; a little before that. We were in existence before that 
agu-eement. 

Ih'of. P>\uNKTT. And you have been In existence throughout the agreement? 

IMr. Campbell. Yes, sir. 

Prof. PvimETT. For what period of time is the agreement made? 

Mr. Campbell. Ibisally for two years. We have what we call a conference 
in the fall, and at that conference, why, anything that the workingmen may 
want to bring up, or tlie manufacturers, is brought there, and, having lH‘en 
sent previously to ea<‘li sidig as the case may be, a month or two before, so 
tliat tiKA'' can consider it, and at that conf(‘rence we endeavor to adjust the 
mait(‘r f(U’ two yi^ars. In tin' meantime, any new article that is made, or any 
questions tiiising, wliy, are referreii to the standing committi^ to be adjusted. 

Prof. TUrnett. Do you regard the method of having the agreement auto- 
matically (A])ire at tin' end of a pmaod as ptad’caaihie to the nuMhod of having 
an agrei^ment imletinite in Uuigth ami capable of Ixang taken up on notice? 

Mr. Campbfu.l. Why, I think so. Of c<uir.se, we are all liuman, and some- 
times we get notions in our luaid, and it is just as well to have a time that 
we can talk them ovia- and get tliein out, and have them .settled in some way. 

Prof. Parnett. So that this agreement which is made, expires automatically 
on a ccTtain date? 

Mr. Campbell. Well, you might say that it does, but we have nevcT altogether 
cmisidereil it that way, because if we did not come to an agreement at that 
time, we pa.s.se<l a resoUitiou to exteml it until we did. 

Prof. Barnett. Tliere have been tinu^s when yo\i have had to do that? 

Mr. CAAfPBEr.L. Yes; once we had to do it. 

I‘rof, Barnett. Once you did not come to an agi*eemcnt at the specllkHl time? 

Mr. (b\MPBELL. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. During the 10 or 12 years has ther(‘ ever lK‘en any suspen- 
sion in tlie trade on account of the inability of the two sides to come to an 
agreement? 

Mr. Campbell. No, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. There mwer has been? 

IMr. C\\MPBEf,L. No. 

Prof. Barnett. How are the members of the conference committee, which 
makes the group, appointed? 

IMr. CvxrPBELL. Why, each side appoints their own. The members of the 
sanitary potters’ asswiation appoint their members, and I tliink the others elect 
theirs by vote. 

Prof. B\rnett. But on yonr side, is there any preliminary meeting of the 
entire association before the conference? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes; we metT and have several meetings and go all over the 
questions asked by the ri'prosentatlves of the other side, and go over those we 
want to put up on our part. 

Prof. Barnett. Do you insti’uct your conferees? 

Mr. C\mpbeli.. Why, usually every potter is represented at this conference. 

Prof. Barnett. I mean, do you instruct the conferees who go to make the 
agreement 

Mr. Campbell (interrupting). Yes, sir. 

ITof. Barnett. Does the general meeting instruct ttie conferees that are to 
go to the confer(*nre as to what they .shall do and wiiat tiiey shall not do? 

Mr. Campbell. No ; the usual method is that prsictically one on each side 
does most of the talking, and we adjourn from time to time, and then among 
ourselves go over the whole question. 

Prof. Barnett. These conferees, then, have full power? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. Tliey do not have to refer back to the general conference? 

Mr. Campbell. No. 

Prof. Barnett. How many conferees are there, usually? 
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Mr. Campbell. I say that pretty near every pottery in the business is rep- 
resented. 

Prof. Baenett. Oh, at the conferences they are repr(‘sentt^l there, too? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir; but on some occasions we luive acted by api»ointmK 
a committee for certain thinj^s, and the committee, of course, has full }>ower. 
Tliey do not have to report back. Whatever agreement they enter into is 
satisfactory and Is settled. 

Prof. Baunett. Now, during the period between these conferences, illd I 
understand you to say there are six of that committe(‘? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. What are those six? 

Mr. Campbell. Tlire(‘ manufacturers, tliree workmen, and one is chairman. 

IhH'f. Barnett. What is the work of that coimmtt('eV 

Mr. Campbell. In case dLsputes arise at the poiteries and they can not lx* 
s('ltled among themselves, th<'y are reftTred to this standing connnitti'e. Any 
new article in the industry, the price for which can not be fixed at the plant, 
is sent to till' standing ctmimittee for them to finally settle the matter. And 
tliey finally take up tliese qm^stions, or sometimes a tjin*stioii of disimte in re- 
gard to the interpretation of the agreement might arise; and in a good many 
east's the conference does not settle all of tliese tiuostions, but tliey are re- 
ferrt'd to the standing coniinittt'e to he adjusted by them, ami whatever at'tion 
the standing e()mniitt('e takes is iinal. 

l*r()f. Barnett. What are the cliief ehisst's of questions that come up to your 
standing comiiiitteo? 

Mr. Campbell. You know, or perhajis you do not, imt you tire gt'tting pretty 
familiar wilii this line of business, that they make their goods from th(‘ kiln 
iiiid not from the hand. In other words, if def<'<*ts develop after firing Uies<‘ 
goods, if it is slioM n that it is the fault of the potter, lie has to make another 
l»iece for that. And the qiu'stions tJial most friHiiiently come up to tlie stand- 
ing eoinmittee, are the (luestions as to whoso fault it is as to certain defective 
artich's. In othm* words, the resiionsibility for that, wIk'Uu'P tlu‘ manufac- 
turer is r('si)onsihle for (hat in the tiring or whether the worlaiian is responsdile 
for it heeanse of <-arel('ss Avorkmaiiship on his part. A good (lt*al of our linu' 
is taken up in the settling of questions of tliat eharaeter. Of eoiirse, it is 
to tJie interest of the workmi'ti to narrow this li.diility to the very lowest 
point ; and, naturally, it is to the interi'st of tlie manufacturer to see tlmt that 
Is rioi done. Now, so far as lids making good from tlie kiln is comx'rm'd, why, 
it is iM,>re in the priiieiph' — in what W(‘ save by tlie metliod — tlian the mere 
tact that w'c get a fi'w pitHvs made over again. It makes tiie men more 
curc'fnl in making the work and W'e belii've it results in better workmansliii) all 
around. 

Prof. Bvrnett. Is this standing committee wmrking satisfactorily? Do you 
lind any ti'iidi'iicy on thi‘ pari of the local unions and the enqiloyi'rs to send 
up sulijects for consideration which tiu‘y ouglit to settle among themsolves? 

Mr. (h\MPBELL. Oh, undoubtedly ; there are a lot of questions that ought to 
he settled at tlie factory; but, naturally, if a man lias a right to appeal he 
usually avails hirnsi'lf ol it. 

Prof. IUrnett. So the number of appeals teuds to increase? 

Mr. Campbell. Timds to increase. 

Prof. Barnett. Has this increased nnmlier of appeals tended to make the 
work of the standing committee at all burdensome? 

Mr. Campbelt-. Well, I siiould say a little so, yes; hi'canse we never mlendiMl 
that disputes over single pieces of wmre, and tilings of that kind, siiould come 
up to tiie standing committee. Originally, tliat conimitlee was to settle ques- 
tions of greater importance, and sometliiiig that wmidd lie a rule for the trade 
at large, lint it has gradually grown so that almost any dispute of any im- 
portance is sent up to the standing committee. 

Prof. Barnett. Do you, or liave you, ever considered tlie adoption of any other 
mettiod of settling these interpretation dilTereiiees than that of having tlie 
whole standing committee pass upon them? Do you over delegate them to a 
part of tlie committee? 

Mr. CAArPBELL. Yes; w'e frequently delegate them to one from each side, to 
go and settle the mutter up; and, as a general proposition, that has worked out. 
But I think that we sliall proliably get an intermetiiary between the potter and 
the standing committed;' to take up these smaller questions and to settle thmn. 

Prof. Barnett. Have you thouglit at all about what kind of an intermeiliary 
would serve the purpose best? 
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^Ir. Ca^cpukll. Well, 5t would bo a court built upon similar linos to tUose of 
tlio stnndinf^ connnittoo. 

Prof. Barnett. That is, just a committoo of tw’o ix‘oi)le? 

Mr. Campbei.e. Yos, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. You don’t feel that the questions would be of such a kind 
that there would be any place for an arbitrator or meiUator? 

Mr. Cami’uell. We ru'ver had to haAO an arbitrator or mediator. We just 
k(‘('p on talkin^^ about these subjects until ue arrive at some conclusion. Some- 
times it takes a little while to do that, and a number of sessions; but w(' have 
j.TMiorally found a vay out of it. 

Prof. Barnett. And you think probably if you had two people to settle it for 
you, they would be able to settle in th(‘ same \yayV 

Mr. (’\MPHELE. Oh, I think so. 

Prof. Barne'I't. Have tluTc l)e(Mi any comj)lain(s about (U'lay involved in s('t- 
tlinp: tlies(‘ questions? 

lilr. Camimiell. Yes, sir. Naturally, evcu'ybody wants his matti'r settled rUht 
away. 

Prof. Barnett. Have you any rule about datinj; back the settlement? I 
nu'an, If a man is makinj^ a particular piece ami the price of it trees up to the 
standintr committei*, 1 siqipose tlu' rmnurn'ration as to that would date back. 

Mr. Oaau’Hele. Date back to the date of the i)rotest. 

Prof. Barnett. There are questions which come up to the standinp: commit- 
t('e where tlu're wouhl be intmqindations winch it would not b(' possible to ^ive 
iT'cornpense for in th(‘ way of back time if tluTe is delay, are tlnu'e not? 

i\lr, (Hmi'bfi.l. I don't know of anything that wiuild involv(‘ inoiu'y 

Prof. Barnett ( inb'rrupt injr) . Sii]>]>ose a man, for example, were ilischarjred. 
I don’t know wlndher you hav(‘ that in the pottery trade as a question — supjKisi' 
a man -were discharjreil and he claims lu* was dischartred because of Ids a<-tivity 
in the union. Do you ev(‘r liav(‘ causes of that sort? 

Mr. Campbell. \Ndiy, 1 don’t think wc' ha\e had many of those in recent 
years. 

I’rof. Barnett. I mean, would you frive him remuneration for the back time 
if you found he had bemi discharged for that reason? 

ALi*. (hNMPBELL. I don’t think we ever had a cas(‘ <»f that kind. As a matter 
of fact, we have an afrreement that w'e can discharge a man by ^dviiifr two 
w'eeks’ notice, and be is to ^ive us twm we(^ks’ notice when he leaves. That is 
due to llu' fact of tlie character of the work w’e are iierfonnins, and it sedans to 
b(‘ a fair wmy of handiinj; the subje<-t. But if a man is disidiar^^ed, and tlu'y 
think without ri'ason, they can j;et it acted on at any liim^ and brin^ it to the 
cormnitt('e. 

Prof. Barnett, But if they could not reach a conclusion at once, tlie man 
may he out of w'ork for some tiime 

Mr. (iAMPHELL. The question has neviu’ Ixurn rai'^ed. 

I’rof. B^hne/pt. Has tins delay ever hsl to (h'lay in the settlement of tlu^se 
minor ditlieidties; that is, a ditlieulty under the agreement; has tlu' cielay ever 
led to a strike? 

Mr. (h\MPBFa.E. Not that T recall; no, sir. 

Prof. IDunett. You never have any strikes? 

;Mr. Campbei.l. Why, once in a while some ot the men may quit at one pottery 
for two or three days. 'They may take the hit in their teeth, but they ar(‘ or- 
dered hai’k to work, and the matter is adjusted, 

IM'of, Barnett. You have mwiw had any cases in which the men have (piit 
hecausi' they elaiiu(Ml tluTc was diday in the standinfr commUti'e in settling; the 
matter? 

Mr. (k\MPBELL. I don’t kiuwv what reason is aUvays p:iven for quitting?; some- 
times one tiling; and sometimes anotlier. But we very seldom find much dilliiailty 
of that kind, and It is only a mailer of a few days when the men are ordered 
hack to work hy their orLUinization ; because, as I say, the very first principle in 
our arrangement is that w<‘ are to have no strikes or lockouts, and the officials of 
the unions recof^nize tills and order them back to w'ork in a few days. 

Prof. Barnett. You hav(‘ found that the orjijanizations observe this ajjjree- 
rnent? 

Mr. Campbell. \>s; we have found them to keep their agreements quite as 
well as the manufacturers do. 

Prof. Barnett. Is the association open to any manufacturer of sanitary pot- 
tery wore wlio wishes to join? 

jyir. Campbell. Yes, sir. 
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Prof. Barnett. And the only man who is not in it is tlie man wlio prefers to 
stay out? 

Mr. Campbell. Ye.s; that observes the scale of prices and wa^es and tornis. 

Prof. Barnett. Yes; tlmt Is wliat I mean, 'riie only man wlio «)l)serves tlie 
union scale. Have you any method of disciidininjx tlie members of your asso- 
ciation, provided they do not observe the terms of the asi’cemeiil? 

Mr. Camimikll. Wliy, we ac(*ept their resif>:natl«)n. 

Prof. Barnett. Have you ever had to accept the resi filial ion of a ineinbor 
of the association for not living up to the terms of the agremnent? 

Mr. Caaipbell. AVe had one case ; yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Does that involve any disadvanlafte to the mannfactnrei ? 
In other words, is there any a<lv;intaj?e to him to belon.u to your jissocmtion? 

Mr. Campbei.l. AVi'll, if he retires because of th(‘ fact that he is dissat Ntitsl 
uith some of the terms of the aitreement, that would liavt* some iKaiinnu: 
on it. 

Prof. Barnett. So the advantuLU' of tin' manufacturer is tliat > on wdl lou!^ 
afU'r liim in his relations with 

Mr. Campbell (interruptinLO . AVi* treat him the same ns tin' ri'st of ii'' ; \m' 
are all on the same level. If he has any y,rn*vanc(', In' can hrin^" it up to tlu' 
committee for adjustnn'iit. 

Prof. Barnett. And you will take it U]) with the union? 

Ml-. Campbell. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Does the assoi-iation have any otlu'r functions — a cre'dit 
huiT'au or anytlunt; of that kind? 

Mr. CampbeiU;. There is a credit bureau attached to it, althoutth all tin' 
members of the association do not avail themsc'lves of the credit .bureau. 

Prof. Barnett. Do you liave any strike iiisuraiiee — for examide, these loc-al 
strikes— if the im'ii are out on a strike' in any one place and he Is put to 
ineonvenlenee, w-ould you pay him anythinj^? 

Mr. Campbeli.. No. 

Prof. Barnett. AVould you send him men? 

]\Ir. Campbeij.. Wo have never had to. As I say, w'e simply notify tin' o])('r- 
ativos that these people tire out in violation of their aj;r('('ment, and rc'cpn'^t 
tliem to order them back to their work, and they usually do it. 

Prof. Barnett. So you have no urraiiKemeuts for turui<liiuj^ nn'ii? 

Air. Camprell. No, sir. 

I rof. Barnett. No engagements with pi'oide like tin' National Foiimh-r^* 
Assof latlon? 

Mr. Campbell. No, sir. 

ITof. Barnett. Ilow^ are your wagi's fixed — h.\ ])ie(‘(' rate's or time rate? 

Air. Campbei.l. Piecework. 

Pi-of, Barnett. An.\ restriction of the outinit? 

Air. Campbell. The restriction of tin' oulimt is leiit on by the ojierators 
themselves, and not by us. 

Prof. Barnett. AVhat is the restrle-tion? 

Mr. Campbell. AVell, they restrict them to so many ])ieces. 

I'rof. Barnett. That is, a man makes so many iiie'ce's u day? 

Air. (’ampbeel. A^es, sir. 

Prof Barnett. Did you agre^' to that in tlu' agreement? 

Air. Caaipbell. No, sir. 

I'rof. Barnett. It is purely a union rule'? 

Air. Caaipbell. It is purely a union rule'. 

Prof. Barnett. Do you approve of that restriction — do you tliink it is a geeeMl 
tiling? 

Atr. CAAtPBELL. Well, no, AA*e don’t alteigether, hoeause, of eoiirso, there arei 
time's AAdieii the busiiu'ss is very brisk that we woiihl like to have more gooels 
made and do not get them made; hut I juvsimie that they think it is for their 
good, so we have never raised much objection to it. 

Prof. Barnett. Are there any other rules of the union which concern you 
which you comply with without being injured more than by this rule on the 
restriction of the output? How- about apprentices — do you agree to that? 

Air. Campbell. AVe agree to that. 

Prof. Barnett. Is there any other rule of the union outside of the internal 
regulations of the union wliich apply to your industry which are not agreed to 
in the agreement ^ ^ » 

Mr. Campbeix (interrupting). They don’t occur to me at present. But I 
don’t know what the union has In its rules. 
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Prof. liAHNETT. You (lou’t kuow of any? 

Mr. Camphkll. No. 

I'rof. Baunett. (.)r recall any? 

Mr. C'ampuei.l. No, sir; they undoubtedly have some rules and try to put 
tliem in etTect, but as it is not agreed to by us, the matter is generally dropped. 

Prof. Baumctt. The general princiide or general understanding is that only 
thos(' rules which you agreed to at the conference are to l)i‘ enforced in the 
Iriule? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Baknett. That Is, the union does not reserve any right to enforce rules 
not agreed to? 

IMr. Campbell. No. 

Prof. Barnett. Have you a e1ose<l .shop? 

Mr. Campbell. No, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Do you know whether some of the men are nonunion men? 

Mr. Campbet.l. No; hut if any, very few. The question has never been 
pressed. It Is not namtioned in tlie agreement, but I presume most of the men 
are memlx'rs of the National Brotherhood of Potters; hut there are very few 
who ar<‘ not. 

Prof. Barnett. Your members of your association hav(‘ never been ask(Ml lo 
discharge man la'cause he did not belong to the National Potters’ Association*'' 

Mr. (’a.mpbei.l. No. 

Prof. Barnett. So that if it is a closed sho]) it is enforced entuT'ly by tin* 
union? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Tluit is all, IMr. Weinstock. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Delano, have >ou any questions? 

Commissioner Delano. Mr. Campbell. I wanted to ask you a few questions. 

IIow many employ(*es are involveil in your trades? 

I\rr. CvMPBELL. 1 should say in the neighborhood of ."><). OdO, all told, <'very 
kind. 

Commissioner Delano. How many manufacturers? 

Mr. Campbell. Well, there are in the neighborhood of— T would say pot- 
teries. That would be the best term, because some involw' two or thri'e-- 
about 2(5. 

Commissioner Delano. In the crafts are there many subdivisions to that 
craft, or is it all 

IMr. C\MPBELL (interruptingt. Yes, sir; there are (piite a few subdivisions. 

Commissioner Del\no. But they all belong to one union? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir. They have their own locals, as they (all them. 

Commissioner Delano. As a matter of fact, how oftim does your committee 
have to meet to 

Mr. Campbell (Interrupting). Usually once a month. 

Commissioner Delano. Not oftcuior lhan that? 

Mr. Campbell. No, sir. 

CominissloiH'r Delano. You nu^an one day — - — 

Mr, (l\MPBEr,L (interru])ting). One night. For instance, we had a meeting 
last night that occupied thive hour.s. That would give you an idea. But we 
meet about oii(!e a month ; sometimes of tenor, if a ease of emergency arises. 

ConmiLssioner Delano. This (‘ommission has had considerable evidence befota'' 
ii as to how committees of this kind should he eonstituted, some favoring a com- 
mitt('e with an odd man, who shonhl act as umpire, and some favoring an (*qual 
niimhered committee. I judge from your experience you prefer the even 
nuinher? 

Mr. Campbp:ll. Well, it seems to have worked out all right in our case. 
That is the only thing we can go by, is cxperiencTL 

Commissioner Delano. That Is, you have been working undin* it 14 years? 
Is that right? 

Mr. Campbell, Fourteen years; yes. 

Commissioner Delano. And you have never had a serious deadlock? 

Mr. PIampbell. No. sir. We have hud numerous strikes that could not he 
d(H*ided right away, but we have ultimately found some solution of the problem. 

Commissioner Delano. As a matter of fact, do you think that an equal 
number on each side are more likely to try to work out an understanding 
than If there is an odd man they can shift the responsibility upon? 
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Mr. Campbell. Well, that, of course, doiiemls a good deal oii the cluiructer 
of the people who are eomposiiig the coimnitti^e. An agreement of this kind 
depends upon the peoples 

Conimissioner Dki.ano. 1‘ersonally? 

Mr. Campbell. Tlie personal eciuation enters into It. 

Conimissioner Det^no. Have you been sitting on this committee tlie whole 
14 years? 

Mr. CkvMPHELL. I have been chairman of it all that time; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Delano. Well, has the committee changed in that lime nmcli, 
or is it ]>ractically the same organization? 

Mr. Campbeix, The manufacturers’ side of tlie committee has only changed 
three times. OtluTwise it has riMiiained the same. The workmen’s conmiiilec 
has changed, because of change of imdliods of voting and 

Conimissioner Dei.ano (interrupting). The longer a iiinu studies that cIuns 
of work, the better results he gets out of it? 

Mr. Campbeli,. YA's. The better he is cpialitied and the more readily he s(h‘s 
the other man's iioiiit of view', too, in those discussions, as he gets inon' o\ 
perience. 

Commissioner Dei ano. Mr. Camplndl, has tliis agreement that you liave had 
in iTfi'ct had the elfect of increasing waiges or iiniiroviiig conditions in the 
trade’/ 

Mr, Campbell. Yes, sir ; I think so. 

Commissioner Delano. Has that been brought about by greater efUciency 
and improved methods, or has it biMui charged to the consunuu’ in the price 
of the goods? 

jMr. Campbell. Well, I tliink the consumer is getting his goods, probably to- 
day as clieaply as he ever got tliem. 1 don’t think we liave the loss in bring- 
ing the goods through that w'e used to have. 

Prof. Harnett. So tlu're has bemi increased etliciency? 

iNir. Camiuiell. Vi's ; and we make a better class of goods to-day than wr‘ e\t'r 
made, ami I llimk we make them with less loss. 

Acting Cluiirinan Wein stock. Mr. O’Connell? 

Commissioner O’Connell. No. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. Have you any questions, Mr. Lennon? 

Commissioner Lennon. What would he the value of a single piece of pottery 
that w'ould be appealed to your standing committee from a local kiln? 

Mr (’ampbell. As to that, you must remember 

Commissituuu- Lennon. How imicli w'ould the workman have involved? 

Mr. (’ampbell. It is not a mere matter of dollars and cents. He would 
have' — it might run anywhere from a dollar to four dollars, or five; but It is 
not merely that; it Is usual that they claim there Is more to be involved in 
11, and that things of this cliaracter should not be charged to them; and it 
Involves not only this piece but a good many otlu'rs along witli it. I don’t 
think tiiere w’ould he mucli trouble in settling tiie single iiiece, if Just tla^ ques- 
tion of a few dollars was Involved in it; Init the troulile Is in tlie discussion 
here comes tlu' fact that it carries along witli it others. Therefore, they prefer 
to have some stable body make a decision in tlie matter. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have the hours of labor been h'sscned any during tb(' 
period of this agreement? 

Mr. Campbell, Well, the hours of labor for all the skllleii men is supposed to 
be eight hours, but I think some of them do not w'ork quite eiglit hours, becausi' 
they are pieceworkers and privileged to leave when through. 

Acting Cliairmaii Weinstock. I uiKlerslood you to sa.v, IMr. Campbell, that 
these trade agreements have been in oj)eratlon for 14 years? 

Mr. Campbell. Well, yi's; 13 or 14 years. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What were the conditions before tlie trade 
agreements were entered into? 

Mr. Campbell. We liad some disastrous strikes lasting about five months 
The last one, how'ever, was about at the time of the introduction of the Wilson 
bill, and the old method was to post a notice in the shops of a reduction, which, 
of course, always precipitated a strike, and at the time this hill was Introduced 
it (^Ut the tariff very materially, so w'e posted a notice of a sliding scale. We 
did not know what the reduction would he, hut we iiosted the notice accordingly, 
so w'hen the bill w'ent into effect there was a strike at once, and it lasted idiout 
five months. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many members are there in your organi- 
zation? 
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^fr. Oami'bkll. We have, of course — there is some of us representing a number 
of i)otterles ; that is, there is only one or two — but I suppose in the organization 
as such tliere are about 14 members. 

Acting Ciiairman Wktnstock. Fourteen memi)ers? 

Mr. Camphkll. But they represent a good many potteries. 

Acting ("hairman Weinstock. Those 14 Tiiembers represent about how many 
workers ? 

Mr. Fami'UKLl. I should tliink they repre.sent i)ossil)ly somewhere between 
2,000 and :10(K), maybe more. 

Acting C’luiirman Wkinsiock. And what ])roportion of the entire industry in 
tins port of tin* country does that membership represcml? 

Mr. Cawi'uell. Well, it represents practically all of them in this section of the 
country engageci in tlie manufacture of sanitary ware. Of course, we do not 
mak(‘ dinner ware. There is a much larger number in that than in the sanitary. 

Acting (Jliairman Weinstock. As a matter of choice, Mr. Campbell, which of 
the two conditions do you prefer — the conditions under wliich you have been op- 
erating for the 1 1 years, or the conditions prevailing prior to that? 

Mr. Camcuell. I tiiink the fact that we have continued 14 years this way 
s]K‘aks for itsi'lf. We prebT the conditions, rather than the chaotic conditions 
before. You must r(uiHunlH‘r, in a pottery, one man like a dipper, who dips the 
glaze and puts the glaze on the work, may gd out and hold a plant up two or 
tliree weeks, which has been the case betore. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Isn't it true, Mr. Campbell, that under the old 
conditions you, ns an emi)loyer, had much wider lilxaiy than now; you were 
supreme and could dictate ami iletermine any conditions without consulting 
labor; but now you are, in a measure, strait-jacketed, let me call it; you can 
n<>t make a move without considting labor, and to that degree you liave given 
up a part of your liberty. Has the result justilled you in giving up part of your 
liberty? 

Mr. Campbeli.. Wi'li, of course, that statement of yours will have to be modi- 
fied a little. Wliile you might be entirely imh'pendent, at the same time you 
were certJiinly in liot waiter a good portion of the time. 

Acting Clmirman IVetnstock. You luul hot-water independence, was it? 

Mr. (bvMPBELL. You paid for your independence. 

Acting Fbairman Weins'I'ock. It wms a sort of hot-water independence? 

Mr. (Wmpbell. Yes; tiuit is quite corr<‘Ct. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And you would ratlier give up })arl of your 
liberty and <*onserve tlie rest tlian U> have all lil>erty and Imve chaos? 

Mr.* Campbell. Yes. I could give you one instance whiu'e a w’hoie plant was 
held ui) four wei'ks, e\erybody, Ixoause the dipjier and the foreman liad some 
altercation, and tlu‘ dliiper riTerred to Ids union, and tlie dipper told the union 
to go to Hades. The result was that tlu' man <lro])]>ed his work and quit; and 
they could not g(*t another difiper in his placiN and the result wms the plant wms 
held up for three or four wioks. That is under the old method. 

Acting Ciiairman Weinstock. Well, there arc some employers I have met, 
and you also have iiu't, Mr. Camiihell, doubth‘ss, who take the ground that since 
they* furnish the work they ought to he the sole arbiters as to what that work 
is wortli to tiiem, tliat labor is not entitled to a voice in fixing the value of his 
labor. Wluit Avould he your comment on sm*h an attitude? 

Mr. Campbell. Well. I can only comimMit in this wmy, that at these con- 
ferences we have always had a court stenograplier present to take down 
(werythlng said, and I tldnk that is one tiling that has contributed to tlie fait 
tliat Ave have alwuiys had pretty good men ou tiie committee. And one of tliem 
is now Judge in New' Jersey. He was a court stenographer for six years. He 
said that was one of tlie most interesting iiositions lie e\er occupied, ami wiieu 
lie w’ent ou tlie Ixaicii it was the one tiling lie gave up with regret, iiecause he 
noticed how' eacii side had gradually coim' clo.s(‘r togetlier, and had come to 
respect the jioint of view of tlie other, and I tiiink tliat that will pretty near 
answT'r your question. 

Acting Ciiairman Weinstock. IMr. Scluvacke, wdio, as you know, is presi- 
dent, I think, of the mamifacturors’ association, one of the manufacturing 
associations here, wlio was a wutnoss on the stand yesterday morning, were 
you here then? 

Mr. Camiuiell. No; I w'as not. 

Acting Ciiairman Weinstock. Among otlier things he made this statement, 
and I should be glad to know whether your experience as an employer and as 
a member of an employers’ association is in harmony w'ith wdiat he tells us Is 
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his experience. Lot mo, for your information, road that part of his testi- 
mony. This is the testimony : 

“Acting Chairman ^Vl■:lN stock. There are tlioso. IMr. Schwacke, who take 
the ground tliat the best way of establisiiing industrial peace is, lirst, by 
mutual organization; by the workers being tliorouglily and intelligently orgaii- 
Ized, and by the! employers being tborougldy organized; tlien by eacii body 
recognizing and dealing with the otlier body, and by establisiiinfj: ‘trude agree- 
ments. Now, do those ideas harmonize with your mows as to the best way of 
establishing industrial peace? 

“Mr. ScnwACKK. No, sir; I do not tlnnk tliat is go«Kl or sound. 

“Acting CMiainnan Wktns'ixk'k. You do not? 

“Mr. S(T[WA('Kio. No, sir. 

“Acting (hiairman Wkfnstock. Will you be good (‘iiough to giNc the coininis- 
sloners the reasons why you do not Jigre(‘? 

“Mr. SiniWAcKE. I agree with lioth Mr. Barba and Mr. .Johnson, who ga\e 
evidence yestc'rday, that organization among eniplo.\c('s tends to lex el. to biung 
Jill down to a common level. T believe that tlie griait advance of this country 
industrially has beim due, almost entirely, to the wonderful individindity of 
the Aineri(Tin workingimin, his rixsourcefulne.ss, which tlie for(*ign workman, 
for instance, does not possess, and due v(>ry largely bt tlu* absence in this 
cDuntry of the strength of wluit is commonly called unionism. The (‘inployers 
in tills country did not Ix^gin to organize until nuiny ycnirs afti'r tlieir eni- 
])Ioyees hfid organized, and the enpiloyers of this country would not organize 
to-day xvere it not for certain tenden<-i(‘s in organizi'd labor which they were 
forced to combat by organization. Wi' luixe nevm’, as a conpiany, our oxvn 
compjiny luis never biHUi favorjible to eiiK'ring emjiloyer.s’ organizations, sind 
we did not do so until the very last moment. 

“Acting Chairman Wetnstock. You believe, then, that it is wise for the 
(‘inploym's to orgjinize? 

“ l\rr. S(’TiwA( KE. No, sir. Under vire.sent conditions, I do; yes, sir. 

“Acting bduurman Wetnstock. Of course, in your expiudence as an em- 
liloyer of nuiny years’ standing, you have found txxo kinds of workers, haven’t 
you : tliat is, you found the worker who gixx's a fair djiy’s work for a fair day’s 
jiay, and you Imve silso found the other xxorkm's who give an unfjiir day’s work 
for a fair chi.x’s pay? 

“Mr. ScTTWACKE. We havi‘ unfortunately found tluit chiss of workmen. 

“Acting Chairman Wkinstock. 1 take it that you will also agnai that there 
are lad only fair workers and unfair workers, luit there are also fair em- 
ployers and unfair employei*s? 

“Mr. SciTWAi'KE. 1 do. 

“Acting Cdiairman \Vi-:tnstock. I suppose that you quite agree with Mr. 
Barba yesterday, who gave It as Ids opinmn, that it is the unfiiir employer 
wiio sets the iiace, just as the European emiiloyer or manufactiiri'r s(‘ts the 
pace for the American nuinufacturer, tlie unfair American manufacturer sets 
the pac(' for the fjiir Amern'sin iminufactiiri'r? 

“Mr. Schwacke. I agree with Unit. Ho attempts to. 

“Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Hoxv would the worker, individually, In 
your opinion, proti'ct Jdniself against the unfair employer who tried to exploit 
liirn? 

“ Mr. ScTixvAi Ki.. We wouhl luive no objection, Mr. (Commissioner, to organiza- 
tion among emi»Ioy<*('s, if (iiey did not jittmnpt to assume conditions to xvhlch 
they are not entitled as employees, and if tliey did not atteni])! to force those of 
their fellow xvorkers who are not in accord with their views to jicce])ting their 
views, or making tlaur c<*ndition in the sho[)S so uncomfortable that they could 
not stay. Now, those are the elements against which the reasonable employer 
objects in orgjinized labor. 

“Acting Chairman Weinstoctv. That is, the thought is this, that organized 
labor is apt to become tyrannic and despotic and unreasonable? 

“Mr. Schwacke. Yes, sir. 

“Acting Chairman Weinsiock. Well, now, if the plan that I stated was ad- 
vocated by some, if th(‘ plan of labor being organized on the one hand and 
employers being organized on the otlier hand, and the two agreeing to settle 
their disputes through trade agi-eements by arbitration, would not that hold 
the unfair in restrjiint on both sides effectively, just as It has in my own city 
of San Francisco? 

“ You doubtless are more or less familiar with conditions there in the metal 
trades. They have a metal trades association and they have an iron trades 
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council. Those two botlles recognize each other and deal with each other. 
They enter into trade agreements, usually running over a series of years. 
Just at this time they are negotiating for a new agreement, the old one having 
expired. Tliey liave a grievance committee, to whom both sides can appeal. 
This grievance committee mu.st investigate and adjust, and if they can not 
a<ljiist tlie whole matter must be submitted to arbitration, and tliere can be no 
strik(' or lockout. I am told by members of both sides that through the medium 
of their grievance committee, through the medium of tliat mutual understand- 
ing. through the medium of that mutual trades agre(Mnent, they have many 
times saved ])ossihIe war, and I have liad ttie largest emjdoyer in San Francisco, 
the i)r(‘sid(mt of the TTnion Iron Works, say that his cxperumces with organized 
labor have been exceedingly cordial and friendly; they have no complaints to 
mains they understand (aich otlau* perfectly, and when tliey fiiil to understand 
each otluT, these commil tec's would adjust their differences. Now, Is there 
any bcffter way that can be suggested than the way that has been outlined? If 
so, we would be very glad to hear it. 

“Mr. ScuiwACKE. Well, I suicposo as long as human nature is as it is there 
will always be dilliciillic'S and differc'uces bcffween two bodies — that is, between 
the employer and the employee. But my understanding of the San Francisco 
situation for many yc'ars has been that it was the most deplorable condition in 
the metal trade's that existed In the United States, and 1 have been told in 
years past, and not so very long past, at that, that if the people in the metal 
trades on the Pacific coast could get out of it safely they would be very glad 
to do so. 

“Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Well, I have no doutit, Mr. Scliwacke, that that 
may be the sentiment of some of the employers, but seemingly it is not the 
sentiment of the largest employers, who give it as their experience that the 
arrangement is satisfactory.’^ 

Now, will you tell us in how far your experience and your observations would 
h'ad you to agi'ce with Mr. S<*hwacke in his point of view? 

Mr. Campiieij.. Well, of course, I can not speak for other industries. I only 
am familiar with our own, and the arrangcanent that we have, T believe, is the 
best that we can get unden* all the conditions, and the most satisfactory. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Have you found that labor has respected its 
agreement? 

I\Tr. Camphell. Quite as well as the manufacturers have respected thc'irs. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Quite as well as the manufacturers have? 

l\Ir. (’xMPiiELL. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Have you found organized labor, in dealing 
with It, to be despotic and tyrannical and unreasonable? 

I\Ir. CxMPRELL. No: not the ones we have. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstoctc. You have not? 

Mr. Campuell. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinhtoctv. So that on the whole, I take it, that if we 
were to ask you for a general remedy for industrial disimtes, T judge from your 
answers, that you would suggest mutual organlzati^in with trade agreements? 

iVlr. C\Ati>HKT.L. 1 think they do away with a great deal of difficulty, and I 
do not see why they slumld not work. They work w('il with us. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Do you know of any still better plan? 

Air. Campueki.. No, sir; T do not. If I did, I would do all I could to have it 
adoiffed in our own industry. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock That is all; thank you. 

{Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRANK H. HUTCHINS. 

Prof. Bxkntctt. Will you give the i*eporter your full name and your address? 

Mr. Hutchins. Frank H. Hutchins. Trenton, N. J. 

Prof. Bvunett. Mr. Hutchins, what is your connection with the Brotherhood 
of Operating Potters? 

Mr. Hui'chins. Fli'st national vice president. 

Pi-of. Barnett. How long have you been first national vice president? 

Air. IItttcttins. Fifteen years. 

Prof. Barnett. Fifteen years? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes. 

Prof, Barnett. Wliat are the duties of the first national vice president? 
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Mr. Hutchins. Well, I am located in Trenton, N. .T., and have supervision 
of the sanitary branch of the potting industry. 

Prof. Barnett. The potting trade is divided Into two branches, Is it? 

Mr. IlurcHiNS. Well, not In particular; but there being more sanitary pot- 
ters in the East than in the other parts of the cinintry, why, it was mvessary 
to locate a permanent ofhce there. 

Prof. Barnett. 1 mean the busines.s of — the pottery biisines.s is divided Into 
two grades? 

Mr. Ht^tchins. Yes. 

Prof, Barnett. What are those class(‘s — the sanitary and 

Mr. Hutchins (interrupting). And the otljer is tlie gimeral ware — table and 
toilet ware. 

Prof. Barnett. What part of the workers of the sanitary potters of the 
United States are nuanhers of your union? 

]\lr. Hutchins. A'N'hat part of the works? 

Prof. P.ARNETT. What part, w(‘ll, yes, of the workers in the potteries — in the 
sanitary potteries? 

Mr. lli^TCHiNS. W('ll, until recently they imnle sanitary ware by only one 
process, and it rerpiirf'd skilled men, and ail the workers tliat follow(‘d that 
tra(l(‘ W('iA^ m<‘mi)''rs of our organization. It<s'('ntiy tiiey have attempted to 
manufacture it by a casting ju-ocess, and it do(‘s not rinpiire skilled men; at 
least they are exiierimenting with the casting proci'ss, and they say it does not 
reipiire skilhMl men : and those men are not members of our organization. 

Prof. Barnett. l>oes your union have jurisdiction over the workers in pot- 
teries? 

INir. Hutchins. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. Unskilled and skilled a]ik(‘? 

Mr, Hu'H'ihns. If they are memlx'rs of our organization or not? Unskilled 
work(‘rs are not memlau's of our organization. 

Prof. P> vunett. You do not have iinskilleil workers? 

Mr. Hutchins. Oh, yes. 

Prof. B\rnktt. Any man working in a pottery ean come Into your union? 

Mr. llurcHiNs. Yes. 

Prof. B\rnett. Part of the unskilled workers are memhcTs? 

Mr. Hu'I'chins. Y('s. 

Prof. Barnett. Does your union jirovide a wage scale for unskilled workers? 

IMr Hutchins. No; tliey are usually working day wag(‘, and local conditions 
usual; V control that wage. 

Prof Barnett. Well, do your local unions lake up that wage? 

Mr. Hutchins. No; because tins is only labor; the unskilled workers In the 
polteries are latiorers. 

Prof. Barnett. Yes. 

Mr. Hutchins. Some few girls who work in the warerooms, and that work is 
done on a piece-price basis, so many girls allotted to do the work. If 5 girls do 
it, why, they might get $110. $0 apiece; if 10 girls do the same amount of work 
they would only get $3 apiece; so it Is n\milat<‘d according to the iiumher of 
girls employed to do that ])articnlar amonnt of work, and they clean the ware 
as it comes from the kilns or act as in.spector.s. 

Prof. IhARNErr. Wi'll, your union, (lum, docs not olfer any advantage In the 
form of wage scale for the unskilled worki'rs around the potteries? Tliere is 
no jioint in their joining with your union, is tiiere? 

Mr. Hutchins. No; in the sanitary work there are very, very few unskilled. 

Prof. Barnett. Wliat piu'centage of tluan are unskilled and what percentage 
of them take a tip per pottery; you know what that Is better than I do? 
What part of the work would he covered l>y your scale? 

Mr. Hutchins. Our scale, po.s.sih]y, 95 jier cent. 

Prof. Barnett, Ninety-tive per cent; so the other 5 per cent would have 
to look out for themselves under a system of individual bargaining, do they? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. Collective bargaining would he a good thing for them, would 
It not, just as good as for the others, you think? 

Mr. Hutchins. I suppo.se so. 

Prof. Barnett. What is the objection to effecting a .scale for them? 

Mr. Hutchins. Well, that labor does not remain with the pottery very long. 
It works there a couple of days and then drifts off to some other place. They 
are not permanently engaged in that industry. 
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Prof. Barnett. Might they not stay permanently if they paid a wage scale 
that was a little better? 

Mr. Hutchins. Well 

Prof. Barnett (inlerriiptiug). Why do they <lrift off, I mean? 

Ml*. Hutchins. Tiiey don’t have work enough for them. 

Prof. Barnett. You nu‘an the work tliietuat<‘S eonsidm-ahly? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes; they draw a kiln to-day and possibly would not have 
anotluT kiln to draw for siweral days, and meantime tliey go olf and get a 
job some place else, and if they get tliree or four days’ work they don’t return 
to draw tliat other kiln. 

Prof. Barnett. So that the work, you think, is so huctuating in character 
that they could not very well be organized? 

Mr. Hutc'Hins. Well, not under those circumstances; no. Where they do 
have suthcient amount of that kind of wwk, wliy, they are organized; in the 
giuieral-Avare potteries th(\y are. 

Prof. B\knett. Yes. 

]\Ir. Hi 'K iiiNs. Tlioy are organizetl, and we have a scale for them in the 
giMieral pott«'ry trade. 

Prof. B\rnktt. T1i(‘ unskilled wa)rkers? 

Mr. lIirrcHiNS. Y(‘s; but l)(‘ing so few of them employeil in the sanitary- 
I'lottery works, why, w(‘ have never attempted to do anything with it. 

Prof. JUhnett. But you tliink it would he a good thing for them to be organ- 
ized, don’t you? 

Mr, Hthxthns. Y(‘s; I think it would be a good thing. 

Pi'of. Bxhnett. And you would like to see your union, if possible, extend the 
organization? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. And you would like to see your union, if it were feasible, 
extiaid the organization? 

Mr. Hutchins. Y(‘s, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Your union Is not committed to the policy of restricting its 
membershii) to skilled workmen? 

]\Ir. Hutchins. No, sir. We have quite a number of unskilhsl peojde in 
our organization. 

Prof. Barnett. So your union would not be oiien to the criticism widch is 
directed against the Imlustrial Workers of the World? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir. I suppose, strictly speaking, we are as much of an 
Industrial organization as you can find. 

Prof. Barnett. So you do take unskillHl workmen? 

Mr. TIth'CHIns. We do. 

Prof. Barnett. In the sanitary trades, you have not been able to extend it to 
them? 

Mr. Hutchins, Wi^ have never heard those peo]>le express a desire, and they 
are able to lake care of themselves, at least they think so. 

Prof. Barnett. Mr, Hutchins, you lu'ard the testimony wiiich has just been 
given. Those who come to this conference at winch agreements are made. 
How’ are the representatives of the union api>ointed? 

^Ir, Hi^t('hins. Why, sometimes appointed and sometimes elected. 

Prof. Barnett. Wliat do you mean by sometimes? 

Mr. Hutchins. Well, the convention from time to time changes the manner in 
wdiich the repri'sentatives at a conference are to be seh‘cted. 

I’rof. Barnett. When they are to be appointed, who appoints them? 

IMr. Hutchins. The national president. 

Prof. Barnett. When they are elected they arc elected by the local unions? 

Mr. Hutch INS, Tlu' executive board designates widch branch of the trade is 
to have representation on the conference committee, and winch local is to have 
representation. Of course, wiien I say branch of the trade, that practically 
designates the local, becaii.se each branch of the trade is in a local branch. The 
union I'lects the delegates. 

Prof. Barnett. So that if a man w'ere an especially good man for conference 
and did not happen to belong to that local union he could not go to the con- 
ference? 

Mr. Hutchins. Nobody who works In the pottery Industry that is not a 
memlier of our organization has any such influence on the trade; he is not 
considered. 

Prof, Barnett. Suppose, for example, there w'ere a man who had been 
especially skillful in conference work in previous years, you understand? 
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Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Whose judgment was sound enough, if lie did not happen to 
be a member of the local union which was designated ; that is, if his local 
union did not happen to bo designated it would not bo possible for ids feilow- 
men to elect him? 

3Ir. Hutchins. That would be so if he was not designated, but we have 
always lakiai good care that we have a good represoiUation from ail parts of 
tlie eounlry and from all branches of the trade. 

Prc^f. Barnett. You designate iocal unions then be< ause a certain man is in 
that local union whom >ou want to go to the conference? 

]Mr. Hutchins. No. sir. We designate the local union lu'cause ^^e Ihink that 
jtarticular pottery, tlH‘ pottery located in that particular district or some 
particular local union should have that rejiresentation. 

Prof. Barmht. I see. Do those representatives — are these representatives 
instructcHl by the convention? 

Mr. lir'i'CHiNs. By the convention? 

Prof. Barnett. Yes, sir. 

Air. HimuiiNH. No, sir. 

Prof. IbvKNETT. Tluw are not instructiM as to what they are to ask for? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Tlu'y hav(‘ no instructions? 

.Mr. Hutc hins. No, sir. Nothing other than the pro])ositions that are sub- 
mittc'd. 

Prof. Barne'it. What are those pro])ositions? 

All'. Hutchins. Those propositions ar(‘ the* resolutions that are sent into 
the convention and adoptcal by the convention and sent up as propositions to 
the manufacturers. 

Prof. Barnett. Tdiey are instructions to thc' conferee's, aren't the> ? 

Air. Hutchins. Only in so far as the? eoiucmtion rc'commcmds the adoption. 

Prof. Barnett. Let us take a typical case. Siii»i>ose some loc'al union sent in 
a proposition that >ou should ask for an increase of a certain kind of work 
and that was ado])t'ed by the convc'ntion, then that would be an instruction for 
jour confert'es? 

Air. Hutc'Hins. To ask for it. 

Prof. ItARNETT. Those instructions are not binding? 

Air. Hi^TCiifNs. No, sir. 

I’rof. Ji\RNETT. Then they are instructions in the sc'iise that tliey guicU' 

All Hi TciiiN's. We do not consider them as instructions bc'cause they tire 
not liinding on any committeeman who attends the eoufercmi'c. We go into 
conference w-ith a list of jiroposltions and feed that we are Justified in asking 
for those demands or recpiest.s, or whatevea* >o\i may clioose to term them. \Ve 
are prc'pared to liack tliose propositions up wiili an argiimcmt. Tf the' other side' 
can show' us iiy arguimait where it is not possilih' or that we are not entitled 
to it under thc'^vage scale that w’e are getting or (tint is coming to us, it w’oiild 
not matter wdio instructed the conferees; they couldn’t do anything else hut 
wdthdruw' them. 

Prof. B.\rnett. So the conferc'es liave a free liaiid? 

Air. Hu'K'Hins. A*('s, sir. Tliat is the undc'rstanding of liotli sides, that the 
conferees ri'presonting tlie manufaet un'i's and employies lm\e full powder to act. 

I’rof. P.ARNETT. They go there and confer, and not simplj to vote? 

Air, Hutchins, Hl’here is no voting in our c*ml(‘ren(’es. AVIk'ii we disiTiss the 
merits of some proposition down to that point whi're we think we can agree, 
then it is a mutual agreement and the manufaiTurcr may make a motion that It 
WTHild he adopted. It would be nei'essary for somebody (tn our side, before it 
wamld get consideration tit all, and so as soon as tluit is doiu* they know’ W'e 
have arrlviMl at a mutual understanding tind it is satisfactory to both sides. 

Prof. Barnett. And you don’t have to take a vote? 

Air. Hutchins. No, sir. 

Prof. Barne'J't. AVhen you htive reached lids conclusion is there any refer- 
ence back to the union necessary — any referendum? 

Air. Hutchins. No, sir; it is binding. They sign up for a number of years — 
tw’o years usually. 

Prof. Barneft. Now’, about Ibis standing committee. Do you feel that the 
w’ork of the standing committee is likely, on account of the iiK-rease in the 
number and amount of business coming up to it, to become burdensome — 
onerous? 

Air. Hutchins. Well, I have felt that way; yes. 
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Prof. Harnett. Have yon thought at all about any other device? Have you 
considered the devices in other trades as to what other kind of a device you 
could liave? 

Mr, IIiT'K'iHNs. No, sir. I think we have means in our own trade if only 
taken advantage of. Hul it seems to be aueli a convenience to send everything 
to tlie standing committee that people who are charged with the responsibility 
of settling those disimtes seem to sidestep them — send them along to the stand- 
ing comndlteci — think they get paid for it and liave more tinu'. Our rule is so 
that when a dispute arises in a shoii — can not be settled — it is taken up by the 
shop eonmutte(\ and from the shop committee, if tlie shop committee and the 
r(‘i)resentatives of the firm cun not agree, it must he referred to the standing 
committ(‘e, but no dis]nife can be n'ferred to the standing committee before an 
efi’ort has been made to settle it in the sliop. 

Prof. Harnett. The effort sometimes is not very serious? 

Mr. IhrTCHiNs. That is llie trouble. 

Prof. Harnett. It is dillicull to lua^scribe the amount of etTort in the rule? 

Mr. Hutch [NS. V('s, 

Prof, Harnett, Have you any 

Mr. Hut( FUNS (Interrupting). Some shop committees work very faithfully 
and accomplish a griait «h‘al, and otlu'rs, they do not seem to measure up to their 
job; I suppose don’t want to lose the time from their work to take care of 
those things. 

Prof. Harnett. Ho Unit you think the best thing that could be done, if it 
could t)e done, would l)e to have some rule by which the shop committees, which 
do not now use thidr effort would use it? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes. 

Prof. Harnett. About these cessations, about these local strikes, how many 
a year do you liave? 

Mr. lIxTCffiNS. How many a yejir? 

Prof. Harnett. A year, yes, per year. On the average run of them; or do 
they vary considerably? 

Mr. Hutchins. 1 think we ha\e had four, and I am satisfied it has not 
exceeded fiv(' in all the years we have had an agreement. 

Ih’of. Paknktt. It would not run one a year? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir. 

Prof. Harnett. What do you do when the men go out like that? 

Mr. Hutchins. Order tlumi iiack to work. 

Prof. Harnett. How' do you jiut them back? 

Mr. lIuTciiTN's. Issue an order that they return to work. They completely 
lose their standing with our organization and with the manufaeturers’ organi- 
zation. Tliey Imvon’t anybody to apiHMil to. We have ratlier specihc rules re- 
garding sti'ik<\s, and no loeal or sliop lias tlie power to go on striko; and if they 
go on strike, why, they Imve violated part id' the agreement. Tlierefore, in all 
fairness, we can not stand helund tlieir action, ami the manufacturers are not 
standing— tlie manufacturers or tlio stjuiding committee will not consider any 
grievance witli tliose mmi while tlu^v are in bad with the organizations. ’Fhey 
have (‘ompletely lost their standing with both organizations. 

Prof. Harnett. That is, what you liave to do is to persuade them that they 
have lost their standing? 

Mr. Hutchins. Don’t iier.suade them. Tell them that before they can get 
any considorutioii they have to go hack to work. 

I*rof. Harnett. Do they always do it? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. 

Prof. HARNErr. Do you ever liave to Impose any lines? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir. It is hard enough to collect dues witliout attempting 
to collect fines. 

Prof. Harnett. Do they lose any benefits by this? Do you ever cut off their 
benefits ? 

Mr. Hutchins. No. We threatened in one case to revoke their charter if 
they did not return to work. Of course that would deprive them from all 
benefits. 

Prof. Harnett. But you do not have to do that 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir. They immediately returned to work and notified us 
that they had done so. 

Prof. Harnett, About those restrictions on the output, five pieces a day for 
pressers, is tliat about the rule? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir. It depends on the class of work. 
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Prof. Baknett. Ordinary M'ork, 

Mr. Hutchins. Ordinary staple K«ods, five pieces. 

Prof. Baenett. Will you slate wlmt the theory of the union Is in imposing 
this? What is tlie theory of the union, so far as you know it? 

Mr. llT TCHiNS. Wljy, it is just the natural result of a man’s ability to turn 
out a certain aniounl of ware. Ihdere we bad any agianunent, or before this 
organization was formed, that was the general enstoin, that a man make just 
so many pieces a day, and the tirms only gave them so many molds. Those 
molds can only be filled once. Of course, evolutions in the trade have simplified 
the construction of those articles and enabled a man to increase his number 
of j)i<H'('s from three to five a (lay. fi’here are some men who can make more 
than five. We contend that the average man can only make five a day atid do 
justice to Ids work; and results have demonstrated that (he man wlio makes 
more tlian five slights Ids work to some exhmt and he has more losses, fi’hat is 
one of the strong reasons why we try to restrain a man from making five jiU'ces, 
or the average day’s work, to encourage better workmanship; to iiroduce better 
results and lose less to the manufacturer. We feel if we can turn out five 
closets we do a fair day’s work and save the manufacturer a loss that he 
suffers from had workmanship, and we are not only bettering liis condition, 
but we are hetti'rlng the condition of the trade, and saving in tluit way might 
come to (he pressers or workmen through Increased wages. 

Prof. Baknett. So tliat you approve on the whole of the rule? 

Mr. IIifTCHiNs. Yes, sir. 

Prof. IhxuNETT. You think it is a good rule? 

Mr. Htj'ix'Hins. Yes, sir. Tn a pottery employing 50 men tliere would not be 
more than 2 or 3 that exceed that day’s work. The average man, It would 
take him full eight hours, and aft(‘r (hey got along iiast the forties, 15, they 
would commence to lag back, and it takes them (‘ight hours and a half and 
sometimes nine hours to inak(‘ the ordinary day’s work. 

Prof. Bakne’I't. It is a weekly stunt, straight daily stunt? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Baknett. If he made four one day he couldn’t average it up in a week? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir ; lie does not have tlie mold.s to do that. He is only 
allowed five molds. Those molds ean only tie filled once a day, and then 
they have to he allowed to stand over to tlu' lu^xt day iiefore the ware ean be 
taken out. 

Pr »f. Barnett. Do you nu^aii that this restriction is impo.sed liy the em- 
ployej* ; that he would not give lum another mold if he could fill it? 

Mr. liuTcHiN.s. H(^ hasn’t got tlie otiier mold. Tliey don’t generally make 
any effort to do so; it is so well established. 

Prof. Baknett. Siippo.se some employer should have, by some chance, given 
a man six in a day. would he get the six nmlds tilled? 

Mr. Hutchins. He would not be allowiT to fill it; that is by agreement, too. 

I’rof. Baknett. It is liy agreement? 

Mr. IlrrcHiNS. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Baknett. Is tliat in a regular agreement, written? 

Mr, Hutchins. No, sir. That is a spi'cial agreement, In conjunction with an 
overtime rule that we adopted. There was an abnormal demand for ware a f<*w 
years ago and we adoidixl an overtime rule that, after a man has done his elglit 
hours’ work he would he allowed to make another juece provided he consumed 
a proportionate amount of tinu‘ as consumed to those five. In consideration of 
that the manufacturers agreed that they would allow no man to exceed the 
established day’s work unless granted permission to work overtime. 

ITof. Baknett. I see. 

Mr. Hu'i chins. So in one or two cases where they did attempt to work over- 
time we have appealed to the manufacturers and they immediately stopped 
them. 

Prof. Barnett. What part of the skill of the workers in the trade, outside of 
those migratory workers of whom you spoke, are in the union? How many 
men whom you wished to have in the union are in? Have you got 90 per cent, 
In the sanitary part I mean? 

Mr. Hutchins. We have them all in. 

Prof. Barnett. And no closed shop? 

Mr. Hutchins. No closed shop. 

Prof. Barnett. How do you arrange that? 

Mr. Hutchins, How? 
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Barnett. How do you arrange that? There are some unions which 
niuinlain that If they do not have an agreement with the employer that he will 
discharge noniinionists, tliat they can not organize in the trade. 

Mr. lliTTCHiNs. Tlie way we manage it is the only manner in which the pot- 
tery can l)e taken care of, is V>y the mem))ersliip in the organization. There is 
no other way to take care of his interests, lie as an individual can not take 
a course against tiie standing committee — lie will receive no consideration from 
the shop coniniitteic Ever.\ thing must he done through the organization. The 
manufacturers work througli their organization and w^e and our memhers have 
to work tlu-ough our organization, to that point W'here the standing committee 
coiiu's together. 

Prof. Barnett. So tliat they all join? 

Mr. llrixuiNs. Th(\v all join. 

Prof. Barnett, .lust one more question, Mr. Hutchins. I understand that 
you have a joint agreement with the employers with reference to the sanitary 
arrangements in the sanitary shops, a luadth arrangement, perhaps, wt‘ better 
call it. Tla‘ commission w’ould, I am sure, be interested in knowing something 
about that arrangmnent. 

IMr. Hutchins. I am not very familiar with that. We have an agreement 
with the manufacturers to take care of the sanitary conditions of the shop, 
se(‘ that tlK'y are ki'pt clean, well ventilated, and the dust prevented from 
arising. Tin' iin'ii who suffer from tubi'rculosis are taken out of the sho]>s and 
sent to sanatoriiims or secured outsiile emjiloynn'nt. \Ve send those men to 
the sanatoriiims and jiay their kei'j) up tlu're and maintain them in our or- 
ganization as good members, members in good standing, while they arc on the 
sick list. The manufactnn'rs coopi'rate with us, and wo employ a man — one of 
our owTi tin'll — as a healtii iuspc'ctor. and he goes aroninl the sliojis and rids out 
all tliose bad tilings that In' thinks are <lel nnu'iital to the health of tlie em- 
jiloyee and calls the att^'utioii of the mainifaeturers to it, and tliey make a 
list of them, and I suppoM', whene\('r it is necessary, they liold a meeting. 

The joint health conumltc'e is eomiiosed of tlin'i' mauiifactnrers and three 
operators. Tlu'.v hold a met'ting and go over them, and they Issue ordc'rs for 
men to whitewash, clean mit the dilP'rent ]>arts of the huihlings, see that the 
dust is kc'pt down, s(‘(‘ that the place's are [irojierly \entilate(l — any of those 
things they think are lu'cessary in tin' line of ]ire.serving liealtli. 

Prof. Barnett. Are tln're any jiarticular trade disease's in the pottery trade? 

IMr. Hutciuns. Well, I don’t know' of any. There seems to bo an old idea 
with the jinttiiig industry that (‘(udract asthma and kindred diseases, hut 

that was dm*, I he'lie*ve, to conditions under which tlmy labored >('ars ago. 
While we ha^e a number of ]>eople suffering from tuberculosis, I do not believe 
it is due to the fact that they work in the jiottery. 

Prof. Baiineit. Do you ha^e any h'ud poisoning in it? 

Mr. Hivre'HiNS. Very little. Bliysieians in Tn'idon have told me that there 
is more lead pidsoning in tin* rubber industry than tin'H' is in pottery. We 
liave very few cases; and lh(*re was Dr. Hamilton, who made an investigation 
there a few' yi'urs ago 

Prof. Barne'jt. Dr. Alice Hamilton? 

Mr. Hu'K'Hins. Ve's, sir; on helialf of the Government, and she hud a great 
tiouhle to iim'arih two or tliri'e case's, although it is a common thing for people 
to say Ihc'y ge't lead poisoning. ^J’lu're is very little lead used in the dipping 
of ware to-(la,\ — tlu* glazing of w'are. 

Prof. JtARNETT. lla\e' you any law' in New .Terse'y w'lth reference to lead 
poisoning in yonr industry? 

Mr. lIuTe iiiNs. Wliy, there w'as a law adopted, I think, at the last legis- 
lature. 

ITof. Barnett. With reference to your idustry? 

Mr. IluTeuiiN's. Yes, sir. We had made some modifications in that particu- 
lar thing that aiiplied to the pottery. We resented the imputation that it w'as 
one of those trades that caiise'd lead poisoning, and tlu'y had certain require- 
ments tliat men who worked in potte'ry w’ere to meet, and the men following 
our trade ohjectesi to complying with that. I think one was wearing a respira- 
tor, and the other was having State examinations by a physician, and some 
otlie^r things like that; and we had an umemlment introduced and ailopted 
that If we introduceil conditions that wouhl meet with the requirements of 
the commission of labor he could set aside tliose other requirements. 

Prof. Barnett. So that you are exempt, then, from the Ne\y Jersey law? 

Mr. Hutchins. No; it applies to us to that extent. 
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Prof. Barnett. To that extent? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, .sir. 

Prof. Barnett. But you are' to look after your own industry? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir; we are lo look atUM- our own induslry and satisfy 
the commissioner of labor that we are takinj( rare of the bad fiMitiires of the 
trade. 

Prof. Barnett. Do the (‘inployers hel]> in this sanitary arran^'enunit that 
you have? 

Mr. Hutchins. Uh, yes. 

Prof. Barnett. Whal''’ 

Mr. Hutchins, Ye.s. 

Prof. Barnett. Tii wliat way? 

Mr. Hutchins. Well, I hey interest themselves to tin' extent that they co- 
0 ]R‘rate with a committee, a local committee. Wliat 1 mean by local commit lee 
is a local commitee in tlie shop. Each shop has a lusalth c<mmnttet\ and the 
foreman or manajters are interested to that extiait to m‘(* tliat tlu' health <'om- 
initti'e sets busy at stated times in having" the shof> clean. 

Prof. ItARNETT. Do th<\v i>a,v an.\]iin;j: to tlu‘ tuberculosis fund? r>o they lielp 
send those ukmi awa.v at all, or do you do that on your own acc<»unt? 

Mr. Huti’HINS. Tlu're was an airn'enaait that lii(\v weri' to )>a\ .sonant hi n;«'. 
1 don't kiKwv just how it is wamked out; and they pay ]>art of the health in- 
spector’s salary. 

Prof. B\r\ett. That is all I have. 

Aotina: (Tuiinnan Wkinstock. Hum' you any uuesiions, ^Slr. Delano? 

Dommissioner Dei.ano. Mr. Hutchins, how lonu ha\e >ou ser\ed on one of 
those committees or on this committia*? 

Mr. IIinciTiNS. How lontt have 1 starved? 

DonimissioiK'r ])ei \no Y<‘S. 

Mr. Huti'Hins. \V(‘1I, T am not a numiber of the ('oimnittc'e, althoutth in my 
oflicial position I associate with them a jtood di'al. 

Dommissioner Dei.ano. I thouttht you were a meinluT of th<‘ committi'o. 

Mr. Huti'hins. No, sir. Wlam llu' (*ommittee first startl'd out 1 attemh'd 
every mei'tiiijj; until tla'.v aloim to that point wIhmt' they seeim'd to be 
running smooth, and then we left it to the committee'. 

(.Commissioner Dleano T umlei'stand thosi^ commit tei'inen have full penver. 
Are they ever displaced because th(*y are too easy-;.(oina:? 

M)' Hutchins. No, sir; they are ('Ither ajipointed or elected for oiu' year. 

OoMiuiissioiU'r Delano. Are they usually ri'electi'd, or do they chaiiE'e (>N<'ry 
year? 

l\Ir. ITi’TcinNs. Well, I think this is the third \('ar that wi' liavi' had a 
referendum election, the referendum \otinE" in forci' : but before that wi* ap- 
pointed the commit ti'es, and they wi'i-e ni»pointed somewdieres on sevi'ii or 
eight years. W(' nevi'r changed. When wi* got hold of a good man and he 
graspi'd the situation we kept him th(‘n', 

Dommissioner Deiano. Ts he paid an\ thing? 

Mr. Hutchins. Dh, yes; we pay him at th<‘ rate of a day for eiglit hotirs. 

CCommissioner Deeano. Do yon mean to say that he givt'S iiyi ail Ids time to 
this? 

Mr. Hi TC'HiNS. Oh, no. 

(^Commissioner Deiano. H<‘ doi'sn’t work in tho shop? 

Mr. Hutchins, oii, yi'sphe works in tlu' shop ev(*r\ day, and wlienever thm-e 
Is a meeting of the standing comnu(t<'(' it is nsnaily hc'ld in tlie ('vening. Sos- 
sions liegin at half past 7, and tliey adjourn at Id or half past 10 

(Coinmisslom'r Delano. And you yiay him separately for the time he ymts in? 

I\Ir. IIi’TCHiNS. F()r the time he puts in on that committi'e. If it is ni'ces- 
sary to hold a day inei'ting, they will arrange it themselves. 

Dommissioner Delano, As I umh'rstand you, your organization represents 
the yiottery industry not only in Trmitori hut in Ohio and in otlier yihices? 

Mr. Hutchins. ST's 

Oommissioner Dkt.ano. ITenton is much the largest, isn’t it? 

CMr, Hutchins, Well, tlu' greater rpiniitity of sanitary ware is made in tho 
Trenton district. 

Dommissioner Dei.ano. Does that include such large pieces a.s bathtubs? 

I\Ir. Htttchtns. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Delano. And things like that? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes. 
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(Jomniissioner Dklano. L>(>es it include ironwork that is covered with porce- 
lain? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir; all clay work, clay workers, porcelain. 

Coiniiiissioncr Hkcano. How much would you say the wages in those crafts 
have been iticreased in 14 years’ time — 13 or 14 years’ time; that is, their 
earning [>o\verV 

Mr. 11 I I (TUNS. Has there been any increase? 

( Jonmn.ssioner Delano. I wanted to know. 

Mr. lIurcfjiNs. 1 saj, is that the qiavstion you ask— has there' been any 
increase? 

Comnn.ssioner Delano. How much, if any? 

.Mr. Hutchins. You sen*, tho.se increase's <lo not come in a general way. There 
are different classes of work, and it was scaled to $4,30. That was the staple 
goods. And, tlu'n, $3 a day would Ix' the ne\t class, and up to $5.30 a day. 
JUit the $4-a-day man has been increased to $4.70— $4.30 man has been increased 
to $4.70 ; yes. 

(’ommissioner Delano. Would that be a fair average to assume for all the 
dilCerent gradi's; that is, about 12 or 13 per cent? 

Mr. Hutchins. W('11, I supixxse about 13 i>er cent. Yes, sir, 12 or 13 per 
cent, yes. on a gc'ueral average, would be safe. 

( ’oinmissioiK'r Dei.ano. How has the manufacturer paid that? Has he taken, 
then, out of le.ss jirotit, le.ss business? Dr has he improved the methods? Or 
has he increa.sed tin' jirii'e to the public? 

Mr. Hutchins. I am not in a position to say. 

(’ommissiotu'r Dei.ano. I only wanted to know if you know? 

Mr. Hu'iTin.NS. No, sir; 1 do not. 

(.’ommissioner Delano. That is all. 

(’ommissioner ()’( ’onnej.l. Is the individual workman proilucing more work 
now than he did 14 years ago? 

Mr. Hi'tchins. Fourtec'u yi'ars ago? 

(’ommissioner O’tkWNELL. Yes. 

Mr. Htttchins. Yes. 

OommissioiK'r 0’(’onnell. And he is only getting 13 per cent more in wages 
than he did 14 years ago? 

Mr. IlT'Tt'iiiN.s. Dh, 14 years ago? 

C’ommlssioner (l’( ’ onneli.. That was Mr. Delano’s (juestion: What has been 
the increase from 14 years ago to the present time? 

Mr. Hutchins. Of course I was basing my answer on the present day’s work 
(’ommissioner Delano. You have shortened the hours .sonu'what, T sup))ose? 
Mr. Hutchin.s. I explained to the.se gentlemen that the work Increa.sed from 
thri'e i)ieces a day to four and then fivi'. Wlx'ii tlu'y made thri'e pieces for a 
day It was the method in which they mmle it that made it (piite difhcult. They 
modiiieil tho.se methods to some exti'nt, and naturally a man (>oul(l make more 
ware, and then with i>ther impro\ements he was enabled to make live in just 
the same hours that he mmle three originally, 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was a tirst-class meclianic’s wages 14 years 
ago in the jiottery trade; that is, how much did he make a day in an 8 or 10 
hour day, or wliatever the hours were? 

Mr. Hutchins. $4 30 a day. 

(’ommissioner 0’(’onnei.l. The wages were $4.30 a day at that time? 

Mr, Hutchins. Yes. 

(’ommissioner O’Connell. What would the same mechanic’s wages or earn- 
ings be to-day? 

IVlr. Hutchins. $4.70. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then there has been a very small increase In his 
W’age in that time, and lie Is producing t\vo or threi' pieces to four or five 
pieces? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. 

(Aimmlssioner O’CoNxNKll. In that condition the employer Is getting 40 to 30 
I)er cent greater production to-day than he was 14 years ago? 

Mr. Huti'hiNkS. Yes, .sir. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. Mr. Lennon, have you any questions? 
Commi.ssloner I^ennon. Have you a similar agreement as to the tableware 
trade? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner I^ennon. Covering a large portion of the tableware trade as 
well? 
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Mr. Hutchins. All of it. 

Ooramissloner Lennon. Covering all of it? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. It is not made iii tbe same factories, by the same 
operators, is it? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir. 

Commissioner TjEnnon. Then your organization as a wliole is operated under 
a trade agreement as to all departments? 

Mr. Hutchins. Trade agrecmient. 

Commissioner Lennon. You made a remark about llie introduction of a 
machine and the operation of tliose maclilnes hy unskilled men. Are not your 
members oj)erating those machines? 

Mi‘, Hutchins. I didn’t make any mention of a machine protiiiction in a 
machine. 

Commissioner Lennon. Didn’t you? 

Mr. IIutctiins. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then I misunderstood you. Didn’t you say some- 
thing al)out a macliine Ixnng introducetl into the trade to <lo the work? 

Mr. Hutchins. A new method. Tbe old method was to mak(‘ it out of plastic 
clay. Tlu‘y take this now and add som(‘ (“lumncals to it and it liquifies it and 
they pour it in just the same as they cast iron. They pour it in. 

CommissioiKT- Lennon. And in doing that work 

Mr. lln’CHiNwS. Hnskilled labor to a groat extent. 

Commissioner Lennon. Why don’t the operators do It? Why don’t your 
members do that work? 

Mr. Hutchins. We have not had the opportunity. 

Commissioner liENNON. Well, of course, it is not just the proper thing, but 
I advise you to get tliat work for your op<‘rators. 

Mr. Hut('Hins. We are trying to do that. We have not lost sight of that 
fact. But here is an idea that was introduced in tins thing to make war(‘ hy 
the casting i)rocess. 

C»)mmissloner Lennon. I see. 

Mr. Hutchins. And they interested several men who w(U’e outside of the 
pottery business, or at one time wore interested in tl»o pottery business, and 
they built individual simps, l)uill the shops ami th(‘y exi»enmented, oh, for a 
long while; they had very little success, hut they got to (hat point wliere tlu‘y 
could make some ware and their ohjc'ct was to nudvo an unskilhMl IithUn Tliey 
have noi succeeded in doing that yet. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Can you tell us, Mr. Hutcluns, wiiat was the 
number of members in yonr union? 

Mr. Hutchins. How many memiiers? 

A(’ting Cliairman Weinstock. Yes; that is, not in your local l)ut In your 
natiomd iiidon? 

Mr, Htttchins. Between 7,000 and 8,000. I am not just sure of the exact 
mmiber. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you know what proportion tliat represents 
of all the men in your craft? 

Mr. Hutchins. All the men? 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. IIiH'CHTNS. All skilled men? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. All that would he eligible for member- 
ship in your union? 

Mr. Hutchins. Represents very nearly all of them. 

Acting Cliairman Wetn.stock. Very nearly all? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes. We liave not anyone in tho potters who absolutely 
refused to join the organization. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What initiation? 

Mr. Hutchins. $3 for male ami $1.50 for fmnale. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What for dues? 

Mr. Hutchins. Fixed hy the local. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Approximately? 

Mr. Hutchins. Twenty-five cents a month. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. A month? 

Mr. Hutchins. I suppose about 35 cents would be the general average. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Camiibell explained that you have been 
having trade agreements now for 14 years. During that time ha^s there 
any instance, to your knowledge, where the employer has broken the contract? 
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Mr. Hutchins. Broken the contract? 

Acting Clialrinan Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Hutchins. Well, of course, .sometimes we feel that they have violated 
the agreement, hut the other side will contend they have not. 

Acting ('iiainnan Weinstock. How is the matter adjudicated when that 
dispute arises? 

]\Ir. Hi TCHiNs. Taken up with the standing committee. Only in one case 
was there a deliberate violation of the agreement. 

Artnig ("hairman Weinstock. On the part of whom? 

]\Ir. Hi TCHINS. On tlie part of the manufacturers. I am talking about the 
manufacturers now. We carried the matter to tlie standing committee. They 
cited this manufacturer to appear — at least, we appealed to the manufac- 
turers’ association and they cited this manufacturer to appear before their 
manufacturers’ association and give reason why he did not comply with the 
agreement. He iiromised them he would do so. And that evening we held a 
meeting of the standing committee at which this case was going to he con- 
sidered, and while this meeting was in session tiiis manufacturer sent notice 
that h(‘ had deciiled that lie wmuhl not comply with the agreement, so they 
(‘xpelii'il liim. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That he would not comply? 

]Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir; and 1 h‘ was expelled. 

Acting (’iiairman Weinstock. He was thrown out? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cliainnan Wkinstoi k. Have there been any instances, to your knowl- 
edge, whi're the workers broke tlieir agreianent? 

i^Ir. Hutchins. Yes. Where they have stopped wairk in an effort to secure an 
immediate adjustment of .some di.sputes, hut we have always ordered them back 
to work. 

Acting Oiiuirman Weinstock. Tliey have not been expelled? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. Tiie organization — tliat is, the national organiza- 
tion — has not at any time broken its agreement ; neither has the manufac- 
turers’ association. There may be imlividual sliops or individual firms tliat 
have done .some tilings tliat wen' a little off, but Hie two organizations gener- 
ally put them back in tiieir jilace. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stoc'k. So, on tiie whole, the obligations have been 
faitiifully curried out on both sides? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir; I feel they have. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. As tlie result of tliose trade agreements, Mr. 
Hutchins, wdial is the attitude of mind on the part of tlie employers toward 
tlieir workers and on tlie ]nirt of the wairkers toward their employers? Is it 
one of hostility or one of cordial, kindly, friendly feeling? 

Mr. Hutchins. Well. I fi'cl that it is ratlier friendly. 

Acting Cliainnan Wkinstix k. Is there- any hostiiityV 

Mr. Hiitchins. Of course, tliere are some exceptions. 

Acting Cliairman Weinustock. I am speaking of tlie rule. 

Mr. Hutchins. The general rule is that tliere is a friendly feeling on both 
sides. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. A friendly feeling on both sides? 

Mr. Hutchins. Y^es, sir. 

Acting Cliairman Wein.stock, It is an ab.senco of liostility that w'e find in 
some instances? 

Mr. IlimiiiNS. Yes, sir; I might say tliat w'e have hi'en through that pliase of 
the industry where we did all the scrapping, and w’e have both come to the con- 
clusion it w’as better to sit <lowm and talk these things over and then cut out 
scrapping about it. 

Acting Cliainnan Wein.stock. There is nothing in the scrapping? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, and that is w'hat has brought about the pleasant condi- 
tions in the iiottery industry. 

Prof. Barnett. The piece rate and tlie time rate, so far as there are time 
rates, ure uniform for all the potteries in the UnJteil States? 

Mr. Hutchins. Oh, yes; w^e have a uniform rate of wages. 

Prof. Barnett. For all over? There are no local differences In the United 
States? 

Mr, Hutchins. No local differences at all. A piece of wmre made In Rich- 
mond, Cal., pay.s the same price as the same piece made in Trenton. 

Prof. Barnett. Well, suppose the stamling committee does not come to an 
agreement, w^hat do you do; just put it off? 

I* 
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Mr. Hutchins. Why, we have never made any provisions for anything of 
that kind. If the di.spute Is referred to the standlni; committee, tliey are sup- 
posed to settle it; if they can not settle it at their lirst nuH'tinj?, why, then, it is 
laid over until some future m(\'ting; if they finally fall to agrtv, why, it is up 
to them to make some i)rovisions to carry the case along further — to some 
other committee or organization. 

Prof. Rarnktt. It is referred to a subcommittee? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes. 

l*rof. livJUNETT. But you have settletl them all, Imve you? 

Mr. Hutchins. Ye.s. 

Ih’of. Baunett. You hav(' settled every dispute that has «*ome up? 

Mr. Hutchins. Y(\s, w(‘ have disposed of it. 

Prof. Barnett. Sooner or later? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes; to the satisfaction of both sides of the committcH'. It 
may not always be to the satisfaction, i)ossil)ly, of some people Involvial in that 
disimte; hut after serious discussion and consideration it has been disposed of 
to the satisfaction of the committee. 

Acting (’hairman M’einstock. .Inst one mori' (pH'stion, Mr Hutchins. 

]\lr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. If every industry in America, if the conditions 
in e\(U’y industry in America, corre.sponded to tiic c<mditioTis in your industry, 
is it or is it not a fact that the occupation of this commis.sion would he gone? 

Mr. Hutchins. I iV'el so. T feel that our agri'ements have benelitiaj and 
protected the worki'rs in the pottery industry to an extent tliut can not h(‘ 
computed in dollars and cents. 

Acting Chairman M'einktoi'K. There is littl(‘ or no such tiling, tluui, in your 
industry, as what Is calk'd industrial unrest? 

Mr. iliTTCiiiNS. Wc'll, 1 won’t say tliat, because there is some; hut as to 
how far they are justified in that, is a question. But this condition don’t 
prevail — there is no man fears losing his job because he is a member of the 
organization, or because he assorts his rights under the agreement, and there 
is no more of the condition that iirevailed heretofori'. Unit, if a foreman came 
down and discharged you because he wanti'd to, that you would have to get 
out and there was no redress. Umk'r the jiresi'ut agrei'nu'iit — and the general 
ware trade has gone much further than that, for they have' a discharge ngree- 
UK'ut, and tlu'y ('an only discharge you, givi' .>ou immediate discharge, for 
certali 'peclfic reasons. 

Acting Chairman Wp;in stock. Yes. 

Mr. Hutchins. And tiiat has got to he a written discliarge, and then tliere 
is a discharge committee that tliat man can ajiply to to liave a liearlng. other- 
wise he is entitled to two weeks’ notiev, and ja'iiding (lie si'pving of tliat two 
weeks’ notice there is ample time to take up any grievance to tlie committee 
and determine whetlier tlie discharge is justifiable or not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Ikith sid(us are tlKu-oimdily iirotei'ted? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. 1 believe that any other industry, if tl‘py would 
show n disposition to treat the rights of each side fairly, can aix'omplish the 
same thing. ^ . 

Acting Chairman WmNSTOCK. One more point. Are there niuiiy bocialists 
that are members of your association, your union? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir; quite a number. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you any I. W. W. iiu'iiihers? 

Mr. Hutchins. Possibly half a dozi'ii symi»atliizers tliat I know of. 

Acting Chairman W^nstock. About what proportion of your incmbersiup are 
Socialists? 

Mr. Hutchins. Oh, a very small percentage. 

Acting Chairman Weinstch'K. A})proxiiiiat(‘I\ , about what? 

Mr. Hutchins. Oh, I could not answer that. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Ten per cent? 

Mr. Hutchins. Well, I dont’ think it wmuld he more than that. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. They have no dominating influence in it? 

Mr Hutchins. No; although they do make considerable noise. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Out of all proportion to their mnnhers, oli? 

Mr. Hutchins. That is the way I feel about , ,, 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That Is all. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Hutchins. 

(Witness excused.) 

S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 3 01 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. DENIS A. HAYES. 

Prof. Baiinett. Will you plouso ??lve your name and address to the reporter? 
Mr. II WES. Denis A. Hayes, 930 Witherspoon Building. 

Prof. Baiinett. Will you state wliat your (»J!veial <‘onnec{ion has been witii the 
glass bottle blowers’ association, as it is called now, the green glass? 

Mr. Hayes. For the lust 18 years, or lids is my eighteenth year as president 
of the Glass Bottle BIowcts’ Association of tlu' Fiiited States and Canada 
Prof. Barnett. And bidore that you w(Te vice president? 
iMr. Hayes. Yes; for two yivars. 

Prof. Barnett. How many men are there in the FniUai States engaged in 
tile business, in the trade or industry of glass-bottle blowing? 

I\rr. Hayes. T think there are about 12,000. 

Prof. Barnett. About 12,000? 

Mr. H\yes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett, of those, how many are in the union? 

]\lr. Hayes. Ten thousand journeymen, and I might .say, about 800 ap- 
prontice.s. 

Prof. Bvrnett. Is there any particular part of the tradi* that is unorgan- 

iZ(Ml? 

Mr. PI A YES. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. What part? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, we liave some nonunion men, probably, maybe about 8(K). 
Prof. Barnett. In any particular section or any jiarticular class? 
l\Ir. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. What section? 

Mr. Hayes. In a particular section. They may not be nonunion in, probably, 
a few months, but they have bemi nonunion. 

Prof. Barnett. What section of the country is that in? 

Mr. Hayes. What? 

Prof. Barnett. I say, Xvhat section of the country is unorganized? 

Mr. Hayes. Indiana. 

Prof. Barnett. Iruliana? 

Mr. Hayes. A part of Indiana. 

Prof. Barnett. Is the strength of the uiuon greater now than it was 10 years 
ago? 

Mr, Hayes. Oh, yes; in a way. In a way it is stronger, and in a way it Is 
weakc'r, 

I'rof. Barnett. I mean, in reference to the proportion of membership? 

Mr. Hayes. Membership? 

Prof. Barnett. Membersldp. 

Mr, Hayes. Our union lias been .stationary for about the last eight years. 
Prof, Barnett. In membership? 

]\Ir. Hayes. In membership. 

Prof. Barnett. But the jwoportion of the men in the trade has been increas- 
ing, I mean, the proportion which have union representatives? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, it has been increasing slowly. 

Prof. Barnett. Before tliat time there was a good deal of nonunionism, was 
there not? 

l\ir. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. So let us go back to the time of the old Industrial Commis- 
sion in 19<X). You testified before the old Industrial f>)mmisslon? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. What was the strength of the union then? 

Mr. Hayes. Very small. 

Prof. Barnett. Very small? 

Mr. Hayes. There was more nonunion glass blowers in one town in New 
•Tersey than there was uidon men in tlie entire Fast. 

Pnif. Barnett. New Jersey has become organized now, has it? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. So that the only part of the country which i.s unorganized 
is Indiana? 

Mr. Haaucs, Yes; a few counties in Indiana. 

Prof. Barnett. Yov have an agreement with the glass bottle blowers manu- 
facturers’ association " 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 
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Prof. Barnett. Will you outline for the oonimission tlio wuy in which tliat 
asreeiiient is formed? It is an annual af'reeiuent, is it not? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. Formed eacli >ear? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

IM-of. Barnett. AVill you outline how tlie agreement is made? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. Here is a copy of our annual wa^?e scliedule, and you ask 
me to exi)liiin, so 1 will ask your }>utience for a f<‘w minutes. I think it is dif- 
ferent from other wake scales, and that is why I wish to explain. 

We raiT'ly have a strik(\ We have not had a national strike in 25 years, 
and very raiady a l<K‘al strike. This book, this scale, is kolten up to settle 
difhcultles without a strike, and to that end we first meet the manufacturers; 
that is, our executive board. We meet the executi\e committee of the niaini- 
fa'Murm'S in May of ea<‘h yisir ''I'here we first tell what chank(‘S or demands 
we want, and A\hy Ave want them. They tell us the sauu' kivink ttieir reasons 
ther(Tor. Each side has its oami .secretary. The minutes are reiiroduced and 
published to tlie Irmle, a copy for each member. lOach side knoAvs, tlu'refore, 
AAliat the otlau' side a\iI1 demand, d'hcn in Aiitrust <‘ach association, the manu- 
facturers and ours, have a convention and those measures are taken up and 
discussed and acted upon, and the manufacturers or the Avorkmen are in- 
.struct(Hl or the matter is left in their hands. 'Tliere is no occasion to catch 
eillKU' side unpn'pariHl, or to take any advantake of either side, or to spring 
anythiiik either in good times or in bad. 

Noav, botli sides hold an annual couAiuitlon in August, ami get the opinions of 
their nespective constitmuits. Tlu'ii tlu're is a final Avage conference held Ini- 
mediatidy after these convimtions, usually in Atlantic (dty, \\h(T(‘ a final Avage 
settlement is enti'red upon for the year. Now, fiiis has been going on for 25 
years, and, as 1 said in the beginning, Ave have never had a national strike in 
our association, and hut one or tAvo local strik(‘s that caused more than passing 
attention. We liavi* hud some pretty strong lights outside, trying to organize 
nonunion hlowi'rs and factories, hut Ave have been pretty sueeessful. 

Now, anotlKT point T Avlsh to call your attention to, and this is without any 
desire to boast: I have noticed you asking questions here about the relations 
bctweiui the employers and the Avorkingmen. I will read this for you. 

If a neAV bottle comes into our trade during the season, Avliicli is from Sep- 
tember until July, 11 months, if the ein])loyer and the local committee can not 
settle ^he iirice of that iioltle according to the basis of this list, it is sent to our 
oflice ‘Slid the jin'sidiuit of our association is expected to settle^ the price. 

Prof. Barnett. The president of tiie union? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. Wi'll, he will settle it. Now, tlie employiT may appeal 
from his decision, or the workman may appeal, hut that bottle must be made 
under protest until the next confiTenee, when it comes up for final action. The 
president may Ix’ — his action may be indorsed or may b(‘ rejecled, but neverthe- 
less the men have A\(»rked on. Of course, that Is not veiy ea.sy for the ])resident. 
He has to plead before tAvo courts. He comes hefon^ the manufacturer and 
they never — they are all nice pi'oi)le, you know—imt they don’t give a fellow 
the henetit of a doubt. Then he comes info tlie convention and gets It just 
about as hard there if he happens to he Avrong. 

Noav, this is the interpretation of rules, .s(H-lion 42: All information wanted 
In regard to the eonvisition or any of the inh'S, regulations, and pricaxs, shall 
be referred to tlie president of tlie blowers’ organization, wliose decision in all 
such cases shall be binding unless said decision is reversed by the joint wage 
preliminary conference in the case of a prot(‘st. 

This is put in bore on the motion of tlie mnmifactun r.s. This .sIioavs the con- 
fidence they have in tin' otraMals of (mr union. And the same applies to many 
other trades-unions, I iHdicve, and T bring it out licre to-day in response to some 
of the things said here last AA'eek by emiJoyers concerning the faults they find 
with trade organizations, trade-unions, and so forth. 

Noav, another thing aiiout the strike. There ai e lot.s of rough edges come up 
during' tlie season; lots of demands are made; men are ki'yed up; anger is at 
a high pitch; but tiie men must work, no matter wiiat demand is made. 
If be demands the men Avork for 25 per cent less than this list, we say, “ You 
must work.” We go there and see if we can settle it. We try every means 
first to settle it If aa"c (‘an not, probably the men may be called out, and the 
manufacturers’ association will use its Influence to get for our men the amount 
tliey lose while working under protest on that demand. 
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Now, that is about all of our \va;;e agreement, except that i am an absolute 
belKwcr iu collective bar^^ainin;' uml in wage agreements — an absolute believer. 
Tlu'y luive helped our unions in hard seasons. They would divide up the iabor 
A\ith the idle men. Tlu'y liavc' sliowed something like a fraternal spirit, an<l 
that fei'ling has come in tliat if we can do anything to preserve the interests of 
our (unployers ^ve will do so, and we believe they would do the same for us. 
Of course, we have been going along together; we have been meeting together, 
as I have said, for about 25 years. 

Prof. I’>\km:tt. Does this agreement contain all the rules tliat are binding 
on the manufacturer? 

.Mr. Hvmcs. ICvery rule. 

l*rof. Haknett. Are you ac(iuaint(‘d with tlie agreement i)C‘tw'(vn the typo- 
graiilucal union and the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association? 

>Ir. llvYEs. Not very mu<-h. 

I’rof. Paknett. This agremnent automatically expires at the end of the blast, 
<lo('S it not? 

Mr. llvYEs. Yes; live last of July. 

Prof. P>\km':tt. The last of July. Now, I suppose that — hav(‘ there been any 
occasions w'hcn it has la'cn imiiossilile to come to a mwv agreement before the 
beginning of tb(‘ ru^xt blast? 

Mr. II'vYES. Yes. 

Prof. P. \iiNKTT. What was done? 

.Mr. Hayes. Wi'll, it is some six yiaars ago. For tw'o ;\('ars in succession we 
faiU‘d to come to an agremiamt with tlie emplo.MTs. Tlu' trade w’as being dis- 
tniiK‘d seriously by machiiu'ry, and tin* manufacturers would not agree to our 
demands or to our request to continue the same wage scale Th(\v refused twai 
yiairs in succession. But we worked on. \Ve wwmt to wmrk. Our trade is well 
disciplined. 

Prof, Barnett. You w’cnt to w'ork uiuh*r the old agreement? 

Mr. H\yes. Yes; there was no breaks. T^ie employers started up, but they 
just did not w'ant to sign the agnsauent. They said, “We will start under 
protest,’’ and tlii'y started their faetories and we had two good seasons’ w^ork. 

Prof. Barnett. Wc^ll, the length of the siimnuT stop is not a variable quantity 
with the glass-hottle blow’ers, as it is with tlie flints, is it? 

Mr, Hayes. Well, for 20 years we liad two months. .Inly and August. Tlie 
lu'at made it impossible to work. But since this machine has come in we have 
bad to Just tak(' one month off, that is August, the hottest month. 

Prof. Barneit, Uds agreenumt provides a price for every glass bottle, prac- 
tically, blown iu the United States? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

ITof. B\rnett. And the price is uniform all over the Fnitc'd States and 
(lannda? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Bxrnett. Any glass bottle blown by any union glass blower Is paid for 
at that price? 

Mr, Hayes. Yes. I would like to say something on that, please. 

Prof. Barnett. Yes. 

Mr. Hayes. We iiave laid a uniform scale. T think our organization w’as flrst 
started in 1817, and we have had a uniform scale. Nowg I am of the opinion 
that you can only a liave a uniform scale where you liave a uniform method 
of making the article. There w'as only one method of making a bottle, you see. 
hence they claimed the uniform scale of wages. But now bottles are made in 
three or four different ways and we luive three or four different scales. So you 
see we have the uniform scale for blowing. 

ITof. Barnett. All your scales are uniform over the entire United States? 

Mr. Hayes, Y^es. 

Prof. Barnett. Tliat is, the semiautomatic scale and the united scale; it is 
uniform all over tiie United States, isn’t it? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes; lint I am telling you it is hard to tell how^ long a thing like 
that will exist wlien tlu re isn’t a uniform method of making the article. 

Prof. Barnett. You doubt wliether this uniformity over the United States will 
persist in face of the change of methods? 

Mr. Hayes. No; I don’t think it will last. 

Prof. B\.rnett. That Is very interesting. Y'onr representatives in the pre- 
liminary conference or the members of the executive hoard 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett (continuing). Are they also In the final conference? 
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Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. It Is always the executive board or union that makes the 
scale? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Bvrnictt. Are there any members added to this for particular branches 
of the trade? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes; the president can pick up a specialist and brlu}? him there. 

Prof. Barnett. These are not elective, as in the potters? 

Mr. Hayes. No. 

I'rof. Bvrnktt. What would you think from your (*\perience of the atlvauin^'e 
of having; the executive board represet\t in such eonb'renee against the method 
of having:: local unions elect representatives? 

Mr, n vYEs. I don’t believe in electinjr conferees. 

Prof. B\i:nett. Why not? 

Mr. Hayes. They have no sense of responsibility like an ofli(‘<‘r. Now. e are 
elected f<ir a >eirr, and we must — well, we at least <amht to be ahli' to show some 
ability and souk' judmnent for our actions. Tt conu's up for control at tin' next 
convention, and they can locate the responsibility right there on 10 of us oHicers, 
understand, and 

Prof. Bvrnett ( interrupting 1. Yes. 

]\Tr. H \YEs. Well, now, suppose the conferees are selecte<1 tor one year, ari' 
e1(‘ct(‘d from the trade to settle the wages, and th(‘y sidlh' thmn. or tln\v don't 
setth' tluan, but they pass, they feel no responsibility m'xt y(‘ar. .Mnyl)(‘ they 
ar(* not in the convention; donbtfni if they arix They can not t'lH'l that burden 
like the men who must face the music. 

Prof. lUiiNETT. You would not say, then, that tlu' Tiotters nuuh' any improve- 
ment when, in 1010, they changed from a metluxl of liaving the re])r(‘sentat ivi's 
appointed by the presiclent to a method of picking out local anions to el«N-t 
them? 

Mr Hayes. Well, T don’t waint to criticize. 

Prof. P>AiiNETT. But. as a general point, you say that you would not advocate 
that for the glass-bottle trade? 

Mr. Hayes. No. 

Prof. Barnet'I'. Is there any referendum back from the tlnal confereiux*? 

Mr, Hayes. No. 

Prof Barnett. You have power to close the deal? 

Hr. H VYES. We have ]>ower to make the settlement. 

Prof. Barnett. Power to make the settlement? 

Mr. Haves, We never had the referendum and never want it. 

Prof. Barnett. To go hack again to the sidthMiient of matters under the 
agreemcMit, every dispute that eoin(‘s \ip undm* tin* agreement, tins interitnda- 
tion of any dltlieulty as to a new bottle is refiTred to yon as the president of 
the glass-hotlle blowers’ association? 

Mr, H\yks. That is, where they can not agree on it locally. 

Prof. B\rnett. I understand that is the refiwenee. Now, liave you ever iiad 
any ease. ISIr. Hayes, in whleli the local unions have refusixl to accept your 
decision? 

Mr, Hayes. Oh, sure. 

Prof, Barnett. What do they do? 

Mr, Hayes. Well, they remain at work. 

Prof. Barnett. They remain at work? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. , , w 

Prof, Barnett. You have never had any ea«es, T moan, where they have quit 


Mr. Hayes, Thcv quit — well, they quit — we won’t let them quit work; that is, 
In that sense. If they quit work they won’t work any place else in any union. 
Prof. Barnett. Have they ever quit? 

Mr. Hayes. No; they just appeal from my deeision, understand, and then 
they come to the next convention and do their Ix'st to prove my name is 
Denis and I am wrong. 

Prof. Barnett. So you don’t have cessations as much as the potters r 


Mr. Hayes. No. . . . i, i 

Prof. Barnett. Are all the manufacturers of glass bottles, that is, the hand 
and semiautomatic, in the association? 

Mr. Hayes. No; not all; hut they are trying their methods of the trades- 
unions just now to get them in. 

Prof. Barnett. Do you help to get them in in any way? 
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Mr. Hayes. I boUeve we are giving them a lift just now. 

Prof. Bakrett. How do you help them? 

Mr. Hayes. Tins thing of unionism and nonunionism and manufaeturer and 
■w'orkniaii, it was all a easo of just )»lain human nature. I suppose there was 
about ,‘U) per cent of the manufacturers outside of the association, and, of 
course, they liked the nonunion men. They shared in all this benefit and got 
tlu' benefit of the prices that we establi.shed, etc., so the manufacturers said, 
“ Now, we won’t send them our methods or our selling cards, and we won’t 
settle any disiiutes lor them, ami if .\ou settle any tor them don’t you bring 
lliem u[) at the conference ; we won’t touch them.” So whenever a manufacturer not 
a imauber of tbc'ir assoclatii'u \\ ould siuid a case to our otlice we would, of course, 
do our best to settle It for them, hecause they employed our men, but we would 
tell them, ” You can not apixail. You can not ajipeal to our conviMition, and you 
(an not appt'al to tlu' manufacturers, d^'lu'y won’t rec'ognize your ayiiieal.” 

ell, 1 undiTstand last month at the conltu’encc' tiu'y got ”5 manufacturers in. 

Prof. Barnett. Well, your method of getting the manufacturers in is V(‘ry 
much like the method the poltiu- has of getting the union man in; that Is, he 
has nobody to take up his case for him. 

Mr. Hayes. Tliat Is it. 

Prof. Bvunett. You have the closed shop in your union, have you not? 

Mr. Hwes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. The (unployer will discharge a man wdio is a nonunion man? 

Mr, Hayes. That Is practically the understanding. I don’t know whether 
he discharges him or not. 

Prof. Barnett. Well, he quits w'ork? 

Mr. Hayes. P>ut we would not Iratiirnize with him very much. 

Prof. Barnett. Now\ there is an understanding that the employer will not 
employ 

INlr. Hayes (interrupting). I will tell you. Our agrixunent is for members 
of our association. That goes without saying. 

Prof. Barnett. But I nuRin, doesn’t it go further than simply tlie method of 
the potters; that is, if there is a nonunion man, you don’t simply rely on the 
metliod <d’ the potters In sinqily refusing the many any r(‘pr(‘sentation as against 
tiie unfair man, you ask for dis dischargo? 

Mr, Hayes. Nonunion man? 

Prof. Barnett. Yes. 

^Ir. Hayes. Well, we won’t work with any man unless he can present a 
clear card. We will refuse to work with him. He can work if he wants to, 
if the manufu(‘turer can put him on to work, hut wo n^fuse to work with him 
unless he can show' a ch'ar card. 

I’rof. Barneit. In fixing the prices of glass bottles, is th(‘ jirico fixed ordi- 
narily according to tlie amount of timo it tak('s to make tlui bottle? 

Mr. Hayes. Y>s. 

Prof. Barnett. Hr is the amount that a man can earn higlier on (ortaln bot- 
tles tban others? 

Mr. Haves. The more glass that is iu a bottle, the more time it takes to 
make it. A jtanel is more dillicult to make than, we will say, any other bottle, 
but any unique bottle—- — 

Commissioiua* ()’(’onneei. (interrupting). What is a panel? 

Mr. Hayes. Square sides and ends, (U^jaossed sid(‘s and front and iiack and 
sides d(*])ressed, you know. Thos(‘ botflies you go to the drug store and pay a 
dollar for patent nu'dicine, that are so tint you can hardly get a tootlipiclc down 
inside; that is a panel. 

Prof. Barnett. But speaking broadly, you haven’t })ut the price on certain 
bottk's because the u.'^ers of those particular bottles could afford to pay a 
higher price, have you? 

Mr. Hayes. No ; wo did not put any price on at all. This wage agreement, 
tills is not tlie union’s work. 

Prof. Barnett. No; 1 understand that. 

Mr. Hayes. This is the work of a joint wage conference, composed of em- 
ployers and w'oi’kmen. Now', a bottle, we will say, there are certain bottles 
us(hI as a basis. We will take a round pioseription bottle, which is the basis 
for round bottles, and the panel for square bottles, beer bottles, minerals, 
flasks, and so on. We will take, say, a 6-ounce bottle, and for every half- 
ounce of glass added to that bottle that the manufacturer desires, if he wants 
to make it heavier, we get 6 cents a gross. As the weight is increased, it 
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takes longer to make a bottle, and, of course, speed is everything with the 
glass blower. Speed and precision. They are the two points in our trade. 

I’rof. Uaunktt. Since 1S9C you have been having machines introduced In 
the glass-bottle trade? 

I\lr. Haykh. 1004, yes. 

l*rof. Bahneit. Since 1904? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Harnett. Well, >oii have a semiautomatic, you had one introdu(‘ed, 
did you not, as early as 1900 in the jar trade? 

Mr. Hayes. Tliat is the finiil-jar machine. 

Prof. Barnett. That was introduced m nonunion houses ns early as 1890, 
was it not? 

Mr. Haves. No. 

Prof. Barnett. Wtiere was the first fruit-jar machine use<l? 

Mr. Hayes. Ball P.ros., at Muidc(‘. 

Prof. Barnett. Wasn’t the Atlas (A), at Washington, Pa., first? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. About the same time. Well, before Balls. Yes; you are 
right. Tliat was nonunion. 

Prof. Barnett. Now, what was the charnctia* of the seiniaiitomati(* machines? 
How far did it displace tlie hand blower? 

Mr. Hayes, d’lu' average hand-making ma<hin(‘, botth' making, since they 
became known, is operated by two nuai. As that machine vas d(‘veloi»ed and 
snniililied, oiu' man was disiilaced ; all it reipiired was a man to gather the 
glass as the furnace, lay it on the machine, and by hitting a little instrument 
like a trigger willi his pipe it wouhl cut olf his glass when he thought he had 
enough glass in the mold, then the mechanism would press the bottle, make 
the bottle comj»l(‘te. That is what \ve call a semiautomatic. That dis])iaces a 
man. 

l*rof. Barneft'. And also one machine proiluces a good many more bottle 
than a hand blower, wouhl it not? 

Mr. Hayes. Than a hand blowc'r? 

IM'of. Barnett. Yes; I mean, p(‘r hand Mower, not in the shop, hut a hand 
1)1 owin' ? 

Mr. Hayes. Wi'll, it wouhl more than one liand i)lower, but not more than 
thr(‘e men. 

Prof. Barnett. And you liave bow many men di.splaced, then? You would 
have two men di.splactNl, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

TM'of. Barnett. I'^»r every machine produced? 

Mr. Hayes. Y''es. 

Prof. Barnett. How many machines did you liave, approximately, semi- 
automatic machines, in this trade in 18 — introduced from 1896 to, say, 1904? 

Mr. Hayes. I can’t exactly tell you that. I can tell the number of auto- 
matics, though. 

Prof. Barnett. Well, we will come to that later. 

Ml’. Hyyes. 1 can not t('ll tlie iiuinlier of semiautomat ies. 

Prof. Barnett. As a matter of fact, what was the policy of your union with 
refercMice to tin' semiautomatic? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, tlie policy of our union is this, in a few words: We hav(‘ 
never placed a straw in tlie way of a macliine. We don't ladleve in obstructing 
machiiH'ry. We don’t believe in limiting output of production in any sense 
whatever; we won’t toha-ate it. Now, we could get along with the machines 
that employed two skilled men and the machine that employed one skilled man, 
and get along with thiari all right. That iirohahly looked hard Hum, but it 
looks easy now ; but when the automatic came along, wliy, tlien, of course, that 
is where Hie trouble lu'gan. 

Prof. Baenp:tt. What was your policy with reference to the semiautomatic? 

Mr. Hayes. The semiautomatic; we first asked the employers to put our men, 
the displaced blowers, to work on tbe semiautomatic, or fruit-jar machine. In 
sonu^ instances we were successful, but it was luird to get the blower to try. 
A man used to work one way all his life, his mind and muscles and whole 
habit of living accustomed to one method of work, you can use all the advice 
and logic you want, but you can not (‘hange the routine of a lifetime. So, many 
of our men would not take that kind of work up, but while a few did take it 
up and made a success of It, and we have had as high — I think we have had 
700 men or 800 men working these semiautomatic machines. When the auto- 
matic business came along 
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Prof. Baknett (interrupting). Did the Industry expand rapidly enough to 
take up tlie slack caused by the introduction of the semiautomatic, if we will 
deal with that separately, tirst? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Baunett. You have no unemployment; I mean, you had no machine 
Iiroblem down to 1004, did you, until tlie introduction of the automatic? Was — 
the semiautomatic, I mean, did it cause much hardship? 

INIr. Hayes. No, none at all ; none at all. 

Prof. Baknett. That is, the industry expanded rapidly enough to take up 
llie slack? 

Mr. Hayes. Y'es. 

Prof. Baknett. There were some men, I suppose, were there not, in the fruit 
Industry, w'ho found it imjiossible to get into other branches? Weren’t tlie men 
pretty W'(‘1I siiecialized in the fruit-jar trade? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes; they were all speclaliztTl. 

Prof. P.AKNETT. I iiKKUi, could they go over into the pressed-bottle industry? 

Mr. H VYEs. Quite a few did. 

Prof. llvuNEi'T. A good many went to work on the machines? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. J’. uiNETT. Sui)i>ose you g(‘t down to the automatic. What do you mean 
by automatic machines? 

Mr. Ha^es. Th(' automatic machine is the — Is an invention that makes bottles 
witliout th(‘ aid of any skilUnl glassworker at all. 

Plot. Bmim.it, (’ould >ou give us those tigures you luive tiiere about the 
numht'r of automatic machines? 

Mr. Hayes. 1 have seen in printing the Mergenthaler and the linotype ma 
chines, and jdl that. Of coursi', they are far more costly and more elaliorate, 
I don't think the building costs as much, though, as it does for the automatic, 
and I don’t think there is any machine in existence that can make an article 
so complete without the aid of any human effort, or without the aid of any 
working hand as this automatic botthmnaking machine. It was invented by a 
glass blower, named Michael Owens, of Toledo, Ohio. 

Prof. Barnett. Was he a blower? 

Mr. Hayes. Sure thing. 

Prof. Barnett. I thought he \vas a flint? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, a flint is a hlow'er, too. 

Prof. Barnett. At any rate, he wuis not one of your particular trade? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, you can not ex])ect me to fi^el very proud about him, 
could you? 

Prof. Barnett. No. 

Mr. Haves. Oli, well, he is all right; he couldn’t help it. I don’t blame him. 
It is the condition we are up against. Somebody was bound to invent it, I 
suppose. Tlie flrst automatic installed was in 1004. The cost of one of those 
machines, I think, w’ould be about $6,000 to build the machine, but you must 
build a special furnace for it, and a special plant, so that w'o will say the plant 
in Streeter, III., cost $1,200,000, the one in Newark, Ohio, w’e will say cost 
$1.1(H),(M)0. Of course, tliat lias been to our ailvantage, this expiuise. Kvery- 
one could not afford to put one up, and we have had time to adapt ourselves, 
as it were. 

This machine gathers the glass, makes the bottle, and sends it in to tbe an- 
iKKiling lears, and a boy is displaced, and that is the only good thing about it, 
so far as we can see. 

Prof. Barnett. You don’t need any child labor with it? 

Mr. Hayes. No ; not around the machine. 

Now% from one machine in 1904 they now have 150 machines — automatic. 
Those machines have displaced 1,600 blowers ; tliat is, we have 1,600 blowers 
idle now, but then we have found work for a great many blowers. 

Prof. Barnei’t. Can you give us just at that point, if you don’t mind me 
interrupting, can you give us any idea as to how many bottles those 150 ma- 
chines would make; that is, the output of those machines, if made by hand, 
would require about how many blowers? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, 1 will in a minute; but I want to say that it has left us 
now with 1,600 idle men, but if we had not been successful in our efforts in 
putting on three shifts in 24 hours, where two was only formerly employed, 
with hours, with a half hour for lunch, then four shifts with 6 hours each 
in a day of 24 hours, with 15 minutes for lunch, and the reductions in wages 
wq have taken, it is rather doubtful to-day if there would be a bottle-blowers’ 
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union to-clay. Now, while tliose maeliines make diUVrent kinds of ware, I will 
give you an idea of its ontimt by stating the number of ordinary pint bottles. 

Tltese automatic machines work every hour in the 24. In 24 lumrs they make 
170 gro.ss of pint bottles. 

Prof. Barnett. Tliat is, one machine does? 

l\Ir. Hayes. One machine. 

Prof. Barnett. How many will a blower make in that time? 

Mr. Hayes. I am coming to that. Forty-eight of those maeliines, out of a 
total of lol, will produce in fiO week.s, 24 hours a da.>, l,020,(MK^) gro.ss, thus 
displacing 9G0 blowers. 

Prof. Barnett. One machine? 

Mr. Hayes. No; 48 machines. There are now ITil in ojH'ration. 

Prof. Barnett. Yes. 

Mr. 1IA^KS. Well, take 48 out of I.")! and it will produce l,5)2P,(KH) gro.ss, 
This amount would require 060 men to make in U months. 

Prof. Barnett. Nine hundred and sixty men? 

Mr. IIay'es. Yes. 

Ih’of. Barnett. So that would he, then, liow many num— lol would makt' — 
that would be ovei* 8,0{K) imai? 

Mr. Hayes. A man will make about 30 giavss in a shift of (dglit hours and a 
half. 

Prof. B.arnett. So that you have, since 1004, tluai, down to 1913, you have had 
('iiough machines conu' into th(‘ trade to make as many bottles as 3,r>(K) men 
would have been jvquired to make? 

Mr. Haynes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. That is the situation, is it? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. l)oes this machine make all kinds of bottles? 

Mr. 11 vyes. It does now, all excejd demijohns and carboys, and is prejiaring 
to make tlaan. 

Ih’of. Barnett. Hoes it make small hottl(‘s? 

Mr. H VY'ES. It is making 2-oun< e bottles now. 

Prof. Barnett. So there is no jiarticular j»art of the trade which is safi* from 
the machine? 

Mr. Hayes, No, sir. ^Machinery develojis, >ou know, as it goes tilong. 

Prof. Barnett. Now, suppose we conu? to th(‘ policy of tlu* union. Whai has 
be(‘n the policy of the union with refiTcnci' to the automatic machiiu'? You 
spoke a moment since of the three-shltt system. 

Mr. Hayes. Y('s. 

Prof. Baknet'I’. Will you explain how tln^ thn‘e-shift system has helped ^ou 
to disjiose of this surplus of num? 

Mr. Haynes. Well, wIkti an automatic machine involves a trade lilo' ours, an 
old, conservative trade, where nuai have always made bottles by hand, it is, 
first, a hard tusk to make tlnun Ixdieve that tiiere is a maciiine, and it is liard 
to make them believe it could mak(‘ good ware, and to mako any concession or 
eliange. It is like passing through the tires. And it was very hard to get oiir 
people to reali/e the conditions. So I thouglit Ave could nunk it sncc(‘ssfully, 
and I still think so. We can not make the Avages Ave onc(^ did, but we can Avork 
and earn a living. So, in the beginning, I suggested that as the men were dis- 
placed, if the trade did not develo]) fast (uioiigli to take tluan up, to put on a 
fair shift of seven and one-balf hours. A\'ell, that bus beem tried in numerous 
places and it lias been successful. 

Prof. Barnett. A third shift A\ouhl bel|) you by eutling doAvn tlie numlior 
of hours? 

Mr. Hayes. No; it Avould put another shift to Avork — put the third sliift of 
men to work. 

Prof. Barnett. They AAOuld make that many more bottles, wouldn’t tliey? 

Mr, Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Wouldn’t it mean tliat in place of Avorking six days a Aveek 
that you Avould have to have three shifts working four days a week? 

Mr’. Haye.s, Have three shifts working six days a Aveek. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The market Avonld take care of tlie Increased 
products? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. The object Avas to keep the men at Avork, and in time 
there would be settling doAvn or adjustment, then the trade Avould he educated 
up to the meaning of all this, and what we AVonld just liave to do. So that 
thre^e-shift work is Avorking successfully Then, In several places they put on 
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four shifts In 24 hours, with 15 minutes for luneh. Well, that is working suc- 
(•(‘ssfully in lilaet's wh(*re th<^ fruit jars and milk bottles are made. 

Conmilssioner O’Connell. How far has the three-shift system been intro- 
duced? 

Mr. U\YK8. In about two-thirds. 

( V)nunissioner O’Connell. Two-thirds of the factories working three shifts? 

Mr. IIaykh. Yes, sir. 

Coininissioner O’Connkil. That has i)ractically all come in since 1909 and 
1 hereabouts? 

Mi-. Hayes. V('s, sir. The whole iilea was to employ the men displaced. That 
was the first effort. 

Prof. Paunett. AtuI also did it not cheapen to .some extent the cost of pro- 
duction to tlie employer and lessen his t>v<M-head charge? 

Mr. Hvyes. Yes, sir. A glass furnace run in two shifts will blow 18 hours, 
and the furnace will be idle tlu' other 0 hours and glass is standing; idle, and 
it will keep that furnace in operation constantly. There is a greater output, 
and it can be sold (-heaper in the market. 

Coininissioner O’Connell. Did the machine aid the manufacturers going into 
foreign markets? 

Mr. Hayes. Y"es. I will <‘ome to that in a moment. 

Commissioner Dei.ano. He got there? 

Mr. Hayes. Cot then* with both feet. 

Ih'of ItAKNK'i'T. Did you cut down the miiriher of apprentices, Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. I am coming to that in a moment. Y^es; that was 
the next thing t<» putting on tliosi* shifts. Now, through mutual agreement the 
manufacturi'rs took U'ss ap])r(*utices. and some years iiom* at all. Their lielief 
and ours was tliat there would he no trade or work for these hoys after they 
had served tivi* years’ ajiprenticeshii). So for two years they abandoned taking 
any. That imuie work lor nearly 1,000 men. But last year conditions were 
such that we resunu'd the apprentice regulations. 

TM’of. B \HNETT. Why did you do that, Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, the trade ^\as iK'giiiniug to pick up, we thought, and there 
are otlu'r machines wliich have eome into the trade — hand machines. One em- 
ploys three riK'H on it and anotlier two men and another one man. It is semi- 
automatic. These, by being able to produce cbeaiily — maybe as cheap as the 
automatic — an* expanding and taking up the idle men; and that, of course, 
calls for aiiprentici'S. 

Prof. Bsrnett. Don’t you think it would have been wise policy for the union, 
if it could have carried ft through, to have cut off entirely the taking of appren- 
tices until this thing could hav(* ailjusted itself? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, no. We were Justified in doing that; but Hie manufac- 
turer must have boys; at least, be says he must work boys in the glasshouse, 
althougii lioys are not necessary in glasshouses. 

Prof. Baunett. And he claims that he can not get boys unless be 1ms an 
apprentice system? 

Mr. ITayes. Well, the boys are needed in glasshouses because they are 
clieaper. But ^^bere they have to emjiloy men they are getting along just as 
wt'll ns they ev(‘r did with Ixns. But it is bard to change old customs. I have 
known big glass jilauts to <‘lose down two w(‘eks last spring on account of the 
.scarcity of boys, and that kept so many men idle that the season was shortened 
hy it. 

T’rof. Barnett. Those boys were taken on the apprentici* system? 

Mr. H\yks. No; attending. 

Prof. Baknett. Do the manufacturers claim they could not get enough hoys 
unless some of these boys became apprentices? 

Mr. H \YES. No, no. 

Prof. Barnett. That was not the argument? 

Mr, Hayes. No. Tliis was the proposition, and it is anotlier moss-grown 
system that grows up witli iiistitutioiis. 

Prof. Barnett. How much did an apprentice get? 

Mr. Hayes. An apprentice gets now about 30 per cent of what a journeyman, 
earns. Hi* used to get 50 per cent. 

Prof. Barnett. But now he gets 30 per cent? 

Mr. H\yes. Yes, sir. We have suff(*red in reduction of wages. 

Prof. IUrnett. Yes; but the apprentice gets less than he used to? 

Mr. Hayes. Oh, certainly be does; and so does the journeyman. 

T Liea 
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Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir; relatively to the journeyman. 

Prof. Baiinett. He used to fj;et 50 per cent and now he gets 30 per cent? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. I would like to explain that. I have heard some re- 
marks made here and have seen some things in the newspai>ers about trade- 
unions and apprentices. Will you let me explain it? 

l‘rof. Baknett. Y(‘s ; surely. 

Mr. Hayes. The trades-unionists here personally know why a labor organiza- 
tion tries to limit api)rentiees ; but I don’t think then' is any trade in the world 
like ours. We have a tive-year apprenti<*e system — five years during which an 
appi’cntice works for 50 per cent <d' the journeyman’s wages or the standard 
wages in the trad(‘. Is’ow, the old nadhod of blowing glass, it took the boy 
about five years to ieani to ho a real glass blower; that is. so that he could 
h'arn to make any kind of a bottle that came along. But in these days he has 
to make only one bottle, and he is a spi'cialist; and the thing is he can make 
as much w'are — he is youthful and active and he can main' as much ware or 
more ware than the journeyman, and so he is .set for tin* hve years on that 
one thing, and that is not the object (d‘ aiijirentlci'ship. ’There is no ih'sire to 
ti'ach him the trade. The desire is to make money. Now, heri' conu's us 
blow'i'r.s who served this time, and when we are or wlieii we ha\e become pro- 
licimit wo are discharged bei'aiise the apiinmtlce is cheaper. Hi‘ will do the 
same work for 50 per cent h'ss than us. Well, if that s>stiMn was allow^ed to 
conlinuo — the journeyman working at th(' standard and the apprmitico at 50 
per cent — we would Imve the apprentice the journeyman ami the journeyman 
the apiuamtice. And those of us w'ho have worked for live long years and given 
our employers the 50 per cent of our (‘arnings, we have a moral claim on that 
trade to work at it, and we Insist on the right of working at it. 

To say that trade-unions limit apprentic<‘ship, or restrict it, that is only one 
])art of the truth. W(‘ come now to a time that the einjiloyer is as eager to 
restrict as wa^ are, in naent years. He know's that in this growing country 
that it is a misfortune to have skilled labor that there is no w’ork for. Jle 
knows that capitalists will get these skilled laborers — people wdio have no 
knowledge of the conditions in the trade, and they will be tempted by this 
cheap labor, and it im'ans busine.ss failures tind loss. It may be a year or two, 
as T seen happen over 50 times. 

But now' w'e have changiMl the apprentice system down to four years, and 
alloo'od him to hohl tiack only 30 jier cent of his w'ages — no, w’alt a moment. 
Them is less held back, but 1 haven't got the ligures with me. Where there 
was ixO held back now there is only 30. 

Ih-of. Barxett. lie gets 70 i)(‘r emit now’? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. I think I am right about that. And w'e have made 
the terms four years. Now, trade-unions don’t want to limit appivntices. I 
don’t lielieve in it. The Amerii-an Peik'ration lion’t believe in it. If It did it 
would not have organizers traviding ovcu’ the country trying to organize labor 
and trying to Inspire the young men to learn a trade. But it is only where the 
employers try to dis])la(*e the journeymen tor cluaiper wages that w'e claim W'O 
have a right of protecting ourselves in a right that W'e paid for. 

Now', I say that two years they agreed to take none, and one year they took 
1 to 20 men; whereas tlie rate w'as I to 10, That shows the relations of some 
of those manufacturers who have no automatics and ctin not get any; and 
some of them tliat have 14 and 15 automatics, yet also employ hlow’ers. 1 hav(' 
seen manufacturers who did not want a reduction in wmges. Tlu\v light against 
it as hard as w'e did the automatic, ami tlu\v claim that to n'duce tin' blowers, 
that it reduces the selling price and makes a larger profit than it does to pay 
for that eipiipment. 

Commis.sioner Lennon. This increase in the wages of the apprentices, will 
this not lessen the incentive of the employi'rs to imt on apprc'utices, and will 
It not make it easier for you, if you timi it necessary to cut out the full ap- 
prenticeship, to do that? I don’t know whether I make myself <'lear. 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, you do. 

Commissioner I.ennon. In order to lavp -wln'ii you .speak of giving the (em- 
ployer 50 per cent, the emidoycu* jimt ki^pt it? 

Mr, Hayes. We did not give it to him, he took it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes; that is the truth of it. And you ('an si^e how 
the employer might resi.st very strongly having the nunilier of apprentl(*es cut 
down? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 
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Conimissioner Lennon. Now, if you require him to pay that i>oy over 30 per 
cent Ills resistance to the reduction of the number of apprentices would be 
very much less? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. So that was part of the idea in introducing that 
rule? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. But if we can carry through our plan there will be work 
for the blowers and the apprentices too; but it may take us some time to do it. 

Now, the next i)oint to come was ttie reduction in wages. In the four years 
we have stood re<luetions amounting to 38 per cent of our wages, 
^Commissioner Lennon. Level on all articles? 

Mr. Hayes. Piadty nearly level on all the articles, except the demijohns and 
carboys. 

(V)mmissloner Lennon. To start with th<‘se reductions were not uniform on 
all the articMes. hut you started, I presume, on the articles on which the raa- 
(‘hines oy)eral<‘d? 

Mr. Hayes. No, sir. Thev were introduced on tlie work that the machines 
did. 

(kuumissiomu’ I/Ionnon. And in the start you did not make the reduction on 
the very .small bottles? 

Mr. Hayes. We did not. 

Commissioner Lennon. Why was that? 

Mr. Hayes Be<-ause the machine was not making them. 

(^omii.issioiH'r Lennon. Well, they w(Te not reducc'd? 

Mr. Hayes. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. But the machine is now making tlnun. is it? 

Mr. H Es. Yes, sir; it makes 40d gross 2-ounce bottU's ii^ 24 hours. That 
has b»‘en done. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you think there is any m‘cessity for reducing the 
wa g(\s ? 

Air llwEs, There is no excuse for r(‘duclng the wages. I have found that 
out. 

(Commissioner liENNON. Well, it is true that no other trade has ever faced 
the problem just iis you have had to face it? 

Air, Hayes. Yes; lu*re is tin* way it comes to us. He reduced wages, but a 
whole lot of our pc'ople didn't care — a whole lot of our own members — but that 
is natural. But here i.s the facts. You see your trade going from you. You 
see num set out in tlie street. You S(‘e a macldiH' tliat cfin imike bottles 50 
per cent cheaiu'r than tlu' blower. You see them putting up million-dollar 
plants, and going to market and selling their ware $1 cheaper than the blown 
article. And then you see that you have not got v(‘ry long to live as trade 
unions, ami you have got to act quickl.v. Now, the only i)ractical thing under 
the circumstances that we could see to <lo is what J have already mentioned 
here, was to reduce the difference in the cost ladween the hand-matle bottle and 
the automatic machine made bottle; to bring the cost closer. And if you 
could bring this cost closer you would be prolonging the life of the blown ware 
manufacturer and give the blower a longer perio(l to work at his trade, and 
5\s time will go on some change or circ\imstances would hapi)en that would 
give you an opportunity to still keep the blowers employeil. So we took a 20 
per cent reduction in 1009. Two y<‘ars ago we took another reduction of 20 
l)er cent, Avliich figured up amounts to 38 per cent (30 per cent). That is 
pretty hard. Our men made goo<l wmges before the I’eductions. The glass 
blowers made from $0 to $18 and $20 a day. Of course they were only the 
exception— the $18 and $20 mem. Tlnit was for carboys and demijohns. But 
$8 and $10 were about the average wages for a glass-bottle blower. So by 
leducing It this difference in cost, there has been a check put to the installa- 
tion of automatic machinery. Other manufacturers have come into the trade 
with (»ther moans that will emjdoy blowers that are cheaper in construction 
and which do iiot require specially built plants. And notwithstanding that 
those machines will make 14 pint beer bottles in a minute and make 29 pint 
flasks in a minute, and make 41K) gross of 1-ounce bottles in 24 hours, we have 
7,000 men at work to-day and they are averaging from $4.50 to $5 a day. 

It is lianl medicine to swallow about this reduction in wages, but it was 
tdther do that or go out of the business. 

(Commissioner Lennon, You moan $4.50 for the days they work? 

Mr. Hayes. Four dollars and fifty cents to $5 a day for the days they work. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Has there been much unemployment In the trade 
since 1909? 

Mr. Ha\ks. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. How loany men iiave you out of work now? 

Mr. Ha^es. We have now al)out 8(K). 

Commissioner Lennon. How many did yon liave in 1909? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, in 1907 and 1908 we had ov(‘r 3, (KM) men out of work; and 
we spent that year .$322,(X)0 to sui)j)ort tiiose men — (o h(‘lp them. 

Commissioner Lennon. So that from 1909 d<o\n to the ]>r('.st‘nt time there 
have been recurring? periods of clironic unemployment in \onr trade? 

Mr. Hayes. ISo. You mijjcht say — of eour'^e \ou can undei-'^land thal this 
nmcldne comes in like a storm, and men are thr<»\vn <ait hastily witliout any 
preparation; and nuai lose tlieir heads, and one plant — all the way from 
the Mississippi Uiver to Coldshoro, N. .1., ])lanls are dosed down and tin* 
automatics are installed. We have had a jrood man.\ nuai ; hut now wa* are 
trying to tind employment for all. We hav(' to-day over SOO nuMi idle — ^n>od 
mechaidcs. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is about tin* same you luul last year? 

Mr. Hayes. No; we luul over 1,1(M) men last >(‘ar. 

Commissioner Lennon. So tim(''S are better than tlu‘y wevo tlum? 

Mr. Hayes. No; no better. They were better up to the la'^t of December, 
but not now\ 

Commissioner I.ennon. Only 8(K1 out now', dnl you say 

Mr. Hayes ( interrupt! nj;). Yes; 8(K). 

Commissioner Li;nnon (continuing:). And 1,190 la^t year? 

Mr. Hayes. As I told you, putting: on these (‘Xtra shifts and taking; advan- 
tajie of every little thiiu; that would imt a man to work, w(' Inne taken ad- 
vantayte of it. 

(^unmlssiouer Lennon. You think the numlxTs of t:1assd)ottle blowers, if 
rt'diiei'd much furtlu'r, would lurmsh an m<‘tMiti\<‘ for nu'ii to ^o into the trade? 

Mr. Hayes. No; it would furnish tin ineonflve, hut the men miLdit not. I 
don’t think there wall be any more reductions on the ware that has already 
been reduced. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So that particular n'me<ly has j^one tis far as it 
sei'ins ])ra(*licahl(^? 

Mr Hayes. Yes; we have found another way now, and w'e have started 
out on that, and think w’e arc goin^ to be su(‘c('ssfnl. 

Commissioner T.ennon. Do ymi mind saying what that is? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes; unless you waint to a'^k nu^ soiiu^ more (piesllons. 

Prof, Baunett. Suptiose before you go into that -you said a moment since, 
Mr. Hayes, that you used to have about tw'o months’ stop in the summer — 
July and August — and only one month now'? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Prof. BARNET'f. That is due to the introdiuM ion of the machines? 

Mr, H\ye.s, Y'es ; the automatic. 

Prof. Harnett. How do you exidalii that? 

IMr. Hayes. You see. the automatic w'orks every hour in the day, and Sunday, 
and, really, I belnwe it worked the 4th of July ; and for that thing to be going 
on all the time and shipping iiottles to tlie lirewors while our fellows were 
— you see, wo liave to do something for our employers wlio still employ 
blowers. He has not got a machine, and is doing Ins lost to stay in the 
business; and wt‘ shorten the time from tw'o to one month, and that is 

Prof. Barnett (interrupting). Now% then, if you do not mind explaining 
lust what you iiropose — what your new plan is? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, y(*s, I w'ill do that. I don’t know that I just ought to do 
it, though, at tliis time. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Would it be subjecting you to too much iiicom 
venience, Mr. Hayes, to have you report hack Momlay morning, at 10 o’clock, 
as it is now time for our adjournment? 

Mr. Hayes. Very well. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. We will ask you, then, to hv here at 10 o’clock 
Monday morning. 

The hearing is now adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 4.30 o’clock of this Saturday, June 27, 1914, the further hear- 
ing of this matter was adjourned until 10 o’clock Monday morning, June 29, 

1914 .) 
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PifiLAUELPiiiA, Pa., June 2D, 191 4 — 10 a. m. 

Pr('sont: Cornmis.sioiierH Weinstock (acting? chairman), Lennon, ami O’Con- 
nell. Prof. Georj^o E. Barnett, special counsel. 

Actinj,' Chairman Weinbtock. The commission will please come to order. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. DENIS HAYES— Continued. 

ITof. Baknett. Mr. Hayes, have you anything else to add lo what you said 
on Saturday? 

Mr. Hayes. No, sir; except in regard to our insurance*. At the death of 
a nu'inber we pay the 10 cents. 

Prof. Baknett. Each member? 

Mr Hayes, thicb immiber is assessed 10 cents and the* limit is .$.W0 ; that 
goes to the legatees of the* deceased ni(*inber. Sona*times the assessment of 
10 ceiits on a (b'ath wdl bring in enough to pay three or four or live death 
assessments, so we a(*cumulate a sum and it runs along tor four or live or six 
months that our mcmb(‘rs do not have to i)ay any assessment. 

We hav(' no oul-of-work fuml. W(‘ have always beli(‘ved ln'cause of the 
wag(‘s made in our tr.uU* It was not necessary to have such a fund ; but we 
do spend (piite a little money in sending men to ]>laces where there is employ- 
ment, or wbeia* tlaaa* are \a<‘anci(*s. W(‘ s]>(*nd (piite a sum for transi)ortation ; 
that is, at times, in hard times or unfavorable times. 

Prof. BAiiNK'ir. Is that a loan? 

Mr. Hayes. In some respects it is a loan. If a member can pay it back, we 
('\l)ect liim to do so, at the rale of 10 per cent on all his earnings, while em- 
ployed, of course. But if luck continues .against him w'e do not press it at all. 

Prof. Barnett. You spolo' on Saturday of having paid .$320,000? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Hiirmg 1900 and 1910? 

l\lr. Hayes. P.M)7 and 1908. 

Prof. Barnet r. 1907 and 1908? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Was that in the form of loans, ostensibly? 

Mr. Hayes. No, sir. 

' Prof. Baune'it. How^ was it distributed? 

Mr. H\yes. As relit'f. 

Prof. Barnett. .lust given? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir ; as relief. 

Prof. Barnett. As men out of work? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Were they paid any specified sum? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

ITof. Barneti'. So much a week, I believe? 

Mr. Hay'ES. Yes, sir. .Tourneymen get $8 and apprentices $5, T think that 
is all I have to say nowa unless you wish to ask me some (piestlons. 

Acting Cliairman Wkinstock. May I ask you, Mr. Hayes, iiow many glass 
bhnvers there are in the country, so far as you know^? 

]\lr. Hayes. In the country? 

Acting Cdialrman Weinsithu^. Y^es, a])i)ro\imately. 

Mr. Hayes. Nearly 40,{K)0. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Gnt of that numher, how many are organiz.ed? 

Mr. Hayes. W(*]1, 1 can not S])eak very definitely beyond our own trade. I 
can not tell you abo\it the Hint or window glass wa>rkers. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. I mean the bottle blowers? 

IMr. Hayes. The bottle? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Yes. Bottle blowers. 

Mr. Hayes. Widl, we have a meniherslilp, if 1 count the apprentices we have 
about 16, (Kk) or 17, (MX); between 16,(M)() and 17, (KK) bottle blowers. Out of that 
numlier there are about between 760 and 800 unorganized. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You say you have between 16, (XX) and 17,000 
bottle blowers? 

Mr. Hayes. Counting apprentices. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. In the country? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. Bottle makers. That is under the jurisdiction of our 
union. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. I see. 

Mr, Hayes. I am counting the apprentices now\ 
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Acting Chairman Weinktock. They are practiealiy all in the union, c'xeept 
about 7(K) or 8tK.)? 

Mr. Hayes. Between 700 and 8(X). 

Acting (Chairman Weinstock. What monthly dues do >our members pa^ to 
the organization? 

Mr. Hayes. Local dues, about ‘io cents. 

Acting Chairman Wetnst(K'k. Twenty-tive cents a monjhV 

Mr. Hayes. A montli; y(‘s, sir. 

Acting Chairman \VKiiNSToeK. Are there any otluu* diu's besides that? 

Mr. Hayes. The assessment to the national association is 1 per cent on their 
earnings. 

Acting Chairman \Veinstock. Tliat Avould approximati* about what per 
man — average*? 

Mr. Hayes. I can not OAuctly tell. Every man earns diner(*nl. It is iiiece- 
work. 

A(‘ling Chairman Weinsto('ic. Well, you can give some cl(*ar idea what tlie 
average earnings per year of a bottle maker are*? 

INIr. Hayes. Tlie ave*rage eairidugs ne>w woulel jireibably be between $1,000 and 
$1,‘J00, I think. 'Pbat brings in — I can not say. I elid neit liring tbe figures 
elown witli me*, but I <‘oulei have eleme so. 

Ae’ting Chairman V\'EiNsTe)e'K. I am not iidercsU'el now in (he* amount eif 
meiney that brings inte) (be unieni. I am simply interesteel in kneiwing alienit 
how much each man pays em an average. 

iMr. Ha'iES. Of asse*ssnu*nts? 

Aiding (,'10111*110111 WEiNSTeie K Ye‘s. 

IMr. Hayes. 1 can’t very well say that. 

Aeting Chairman Weixstoi k. You say the* average* (*arnings of a man are 
from about $1,000 to $1.2(K) a year? 

Mr. H VYi'.s. 1 said that luobably tliat the average wage* now is betwee‘n $4 50 
and $5 50 a elay. 

Acting Chairman WEiNSTeo K. Well, there is quite Ji distinction, as you kimw, 
l)et^vee‘n wages anel earnings. 

Mr. llAYts. I me*au earnings. 

Acting Chairman WEiNsroe*K. But I say, Mr. Hayes, a man may reeieive $5 a 
day wages and ye't bis annual earnings might not e*xe‘ee‘el $000 or $700. 

Mr Hayes. Ye'S ; 1 kimw'. 

Acting Chairman WKiNSTe>cK. Give me an approximate idea of what the 
average annual earnings are? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, 1 wenilel say i)e‘lwe>eHi $1,2(M) ami $1,800. 

Acting (qiairmaii Weinstock. Then lie pays about $12 or $18 a year asse‘ss- 
me'Tit? 

IMr. Hayes. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Anel $8 a year for monthly ehie*s, malcing it 
about $15 a year lie pnjs? 

Mr, IT AYES. Ye*s, 

Acting Chairiuan WEiNSTeicK. What is tlie* initiation le*e of >our union? 

Mr, Hayes. Fne elollars. 

Acting (^’liairinaii Weinstock. Five elollars. 

Mr. IlA'iES. Ye\s. 

Aeting Chairman Weinstock. Well, what union is it among the glas.^ hlower.s 
that charge's $5(K) initiation fe*e? 

Mr. H\yes. Well, I don’t think that it can he I'alleMl an lnitiatie)U fee* We 
have been charging $5(K) initlatiem fe*e to fore*ign glass ble)we*rs. glass blowers 
freiin eitiier ceeuntrms that came here. They have cemie here in se'ts — e*rews. we 
call them — came he*re in timers e)f strikes anel trouble anel took whole fae>tories 
awmy from us; and tlien there is quite a few* eame indivieiually, and we put on 
$.500' initiatiem fe-e. That wasn’t aiiytldng like a ge'imral iiiitiatlem fee; it w*as 
speedal. It w*as protendion. 

Now, at one time I think the window'-glass hle>w'e‘rs charge*el $5(M) for the same? 
purpe>se on foreign w’eirkmen. We* can not w'ork In their country, anel we elon’t 
think they should bother us. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I am not in a position, Mr Hayes, to put my 
finger at this moment on the authority, but T can only say that statements have 
been made at previous hearings of this commission in Wasliington some months 
ago. 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 
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Acting Oliairraan Weinstock. I think made by some employers; I can't recall 
just who. 

Prof. Baunktt. I think I can straighten you out on that. Mr. Emery made 
this statement on foreigners, but it was only as to foreigners that it applieil. 
lie read i1 from tlie constitution. 

Acting (niairmun Weinstock. Have you got a copy of the constitution that 
covers that point? 

Mr. H\ye8. Yes. 

('riie ^vitness siihmittiMl in printiul form a copy of the constitution, by-laws, 
and appiTidix of th(‘ (Mass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and 
(Jnnada. ) 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you be good enough to read it for our 
information? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes; I will | (examining book]. I must beg your jiardon for being 
so long in tinding this, hut it is not indexed. H(>\\ever, it is true wluit I tell 
^ou— 1 can find it in a minute — that .$500 is the initiation for a foreign workman. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, would that mean, that is, the initiation 
fee is $r)(K) so far as foreign workmen are concerned? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Acting Chairman M’einstock. Does that hold to-day? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir; that holds to-day; $5(K) for foreign workmen. 

Acting (diairmun Weinstock. That still holds to-ilay? 

Mr Ha'ii s. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What is the definition, from tli(* point of view 
of your union, for a foreign workman? Doics that mean a foreign-born 
workman? 

Mr. Hayes. Foreign born; yes. A man wiio learns his trade in Europe. 

Acting (Miairman W einstock. Wduui does hi' cease to become a foreigner 
from the union’s point of view? 

Mr. Hayes, f'rom our union’s? 

Acting (diairman W’ein.stock. Yes. When does he cease to be a foreigner? 

Mr. Hayes. W’hen h(‘ is admitted to nuaubership. 

Acting (’iiairniiin Weinstock. Well, from when? 

Mr. Hayes, ’I'liat is, there is no furtluT disadvantages; or, in other words, 
there is no furtlier distinction made when he is admitted and he pays his 
Initiation lee. We allow him to jiay at the rate of 25 per cm^t on his earnings. 

Acting (diairman Weinstock. Yes. On the one hand yon say tliat a foreigner 
is not ndmitt(‘d, and on tlie otlier hand you say his disabilities are removed 
when he is admitted. If hi' is not admitted, how are his disabilities to be 
removed? Isn’t it very mneh like, “Mother, may I go out and swim? Yes; 
my dearest daughter. Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, hut don’t go near 
tlu‘ watia*.” 

Mr. Hayes. Well. I fliink we met that in a pretty reasonable way. We 
accept him to membershi[) if he comes over here singly or one or two or three 
if we are sure he does not come ovm* here because of a strike or dispute or as 
a result of an ad\ ertisenienl on tlu‘ part of tlie employer, and we will admit 
bini on eonditions lliat lie pays this .$500 initiation fee at the rate of 25 per cent 
of his earnings, SonuU lines, if he lias a had run of luck or if he is idle, we 
remit tluit for six months or for a year. We don’t press hard on tlie man. In 
fact, we have no objections to tlie foreign workman. I told you tliis arose 
at a time wdien tiiey came here during a strike and took factories away from 
us and made it very hard for our members. And, of course, they are attracted 
to this country; the wages attract them. Th(‘y don’t come now% though, quite 
as frequently "as tliey formerly did. The presence of machinery, and so forth, 
has discouraged them. 

Acting (''liairmaii Weinstock. Prof. Barnett refreshed my memory on the 
testimonv of Mr. hhnery. 

Mr. Hayes. Who? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Emery. 

Prof. Bminett. He is counsel for the National Manufacturers’ Association? 

Acting (diairman Weinstock. He spoke before the commission representing 
the manufacturers that took this ground ; and in taking this ground he voiced 
the sentiments of a great many employers w'bo are not in sympathy with the 
methods of organizcxl labor. He took the ground that wherever organized 
labor could it established monopolies, and ho pointed to the glass-blowers’ 
association as an Illustration of that; and be made the statement that the 
glass blowers, in order to establish their monopoly, in order to prevent men 





who were foreigners but who 'were otherwise lit, decent, and respectanie men 
from earning a living at their trade, it had fixed a prohibitory Initiation fee of 
$500, and on top of that had established examinations which were practically 
prohibitory, and that as a consequence a glass blower who was not in found it 
almost, if not actually, impossible to get In; and we would like to get your 
answer to that from your point of view. 

B'irst of all, Is tliat a fact what Mr. Emery stated, that not only is the Inilia- 
tion fee $500, but that the examinations are made practically prohibitory, and 
that the purpose of it all is to establish labor monopoly by glass blowers? 

Mr, Hayf.s, Well, as the president of tlie glass-bottle manufacturers is here 
this morning, I won’t say anything very uncompllinentary of a member of his 
association ; but tliat man simply contradicted himself. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Emery? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. He is not a member of the glass bottle manufacturers’ associa- 
tion, but counsel for the National Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Hayes. Well, that is like some of the statements made here last week, 
you know. You see, if we were to establish a monopoly, we would not keep that 
amount up at all. We could not have a monopoly unless we got control of all 
tlie workmen. You see, to keep that man out — he would go t() a nonunion factory 
and 'get a i)lace for 25 or 50 per cent less than us ami smile at our plan of 
making a subject of him. Now, tlie fact is — maybe it is not good policy to tell 
it — but these men can come in free here and get Into our unions free of charge 
if they wanted to. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, How? 

Mr. Hayes. Just simply go to work in a nonunion factory. We would be 
around after them in a few weeks. We have a })ermam'iit reception committee. 
And that is an al^surd statement. A trades-uni(m mimt get in every available 
W'orkingmaii. It is m'cessary to establish soimdlnng like a living rate of w^ages, 
and it is necessary to enalile our employers to pay us a living wage or a wage 
scale. For this reason. If there is a class of men in the country who are wairklng 
cheaper than we are, in a siilUcient number, tlu*y can put goods on the market 
at such a price that our emiJoyers can not im^et them or can not pay us the wages. 

Well, you see the result. AVe would have to low'er w’ages or remain lille 
and let the trade drift out to the cheaper concerns. 

Well, now, this Mr. Emery, he is Just like some of the witnesses you had 
here isst w€‘ek wiio told you so mucli aiumt trade-unionism, and all the good that 
they were doing for their men, but they did not iret dowm to the facts. Now, 
the matter is this : We have no examination. The employer selects his owm 
apprentice, selects him; we have nothing to do with tlie selection. He serves 
his term of apprenticeship, and we will not admit liim to our union unless he liai5 
a clearance paper from his employer. So, you Mr. Emery is away otf. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many employees, Mr. Hayes, are uiiion- 
izeti? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, I think there are about nine firms, and they are mostly small 
firms, with the exception of tw'o. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That are unionized? 

Mr. Hayes. AVith the exception of about nine. 

Acting Chairman AA'einstock. How many are nonunionlzed? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, those are the only one.s — about nine. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. Nine that are nonunlonized? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes ; nine plants. 

Acting Chairman AA’ein stock. And in the aggregate they employ about how 
many men? 

Mr. Hayes. I just snid between 700 and 800. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock, Between 700 and 800? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes ; 700 and 800 nonunion men. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. AA^eil, then, if a glass blower Is unable to meet 
your terms — the terms of your union — and pay his $500 on the basis of 25 per 
cent of his earnings the time he is employed, and if he is unable to pass what- 
ever examinations you establish 

Mr. Hayes (Interrupting). AVe have no examinations. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You do have no examination? 

Mr. Hayes. No; we have none. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Emery was mistaken in that point, then? 
Mr. Hayes. Sir? 
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Acting? Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Emery was mistaken on that point? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes ; certainly ; we have no examination. ^ 

Acting? Cliairman Weinstock. Well, then, if he is unable to meet youl'*terms 
by paying $500 in installments equal to 25 per cent of his earnings, his only hope 
of finding employment would be among those nine nonunion concerns? 

Mr. Hayes. He could go into a nonunion factory ; yes. 

Acting Chairman WEiN.STO(nc. Well, what is the philosophy of your union 
under any circumstances cliarging a $5(X) admission fee, when the admis.slon 
fees of your unions generally are only a small fraction of that? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, now, you will rmill that I made a distinction. I said the 
initiation fee to native glassworkers, or, in other words, to men who learned their 
trade in tins country, is but $5. 

Acting Chairman Wktn.stock. Does your by-law qualify that? Does it say 
clearly that it would be $5 for a native and $500 for a foreign worker? 

Mr. Hayes. Not natives, but tho.se who are journeymen. I will give you this 
book in a minute, and you can find it. I was just looking for tliat. They pay 
$5, tiioso who learn the trade here. Of course, they don’t have to be natives, 
because if our trade depended on natives there would be few very skilled glass- 
blowers. Hut tlH' $500, as I told yf)u, was to meet a special case. 

Acting Chairman Weinstoc k. When did tluit case occur? 

Mr. Hayes. It occurred alxmt 12 or, I think, 14 years apfo. And within rfiiite 
a few years they came here in numl)ers during the winter, when we had lots 
of men idle, or quite an unusual number. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. Yes. Well, it strikes me, Mr. Hayes, that as 
a mere matter of policy, it is unwise to have that, because you place a weapon 
in the hands of your opponents who can use it as Mr. Emory used it. 

Mr. Hayes, How is that? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Tliey can point out that the union is trying to 
establisli a laiior monopoly by putting a prohibitory initiation fee on. 

Mr. Hayes. Well, you see, $5 to join our union; that is, $5 for a man who has 
leariUHl his trade in this country, tliat is not proliibitory. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. No; that is below the average trade, a good 
deal below. 

INIr. H\yes. Especially if you take into account the wages he earns and the 
hours he works, and the month’s vacation, and the insurance, $5 is not much. 
P>ut we can not be accused of trying to establish a prohibitory initiation fee, 
because we are tr>ing to protect the men wlio learn the trade in this country 
and pay for the privilege of learning it, from the competition of a man who 
comes ov('r here simply through the attraction of better wages, and to get an- 
other man’s job. We will prot(‘ct our owm memlxu's. 

Acting Chairman Wkin.stock. Do you know of any other union, Mr. Hayes, 
that differentiates in its initiation fee between a man who has learned his 
trade here and the man who has come liere? 

Mr. Hayes, Well, I would not say. I don’t think I would like to be quoted, 
but the window-glass blowers, I believe there was a time when they charged 
$500, At tlie same time, over one-third of the window-glass blowers is com- 
posed of foreigners, men who learned their trade there, and I think that they 
tried to stop the rush by putting on this cost. There is hardly any difference 
between blowing window glass in Europe and in this country, but there is a 
difference in blowing bottles. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You made the statement a minute or two ago 
that if we had to depend on the native glass blowers there would be very few 
glass blowers in this country, that the great body of them are foreign workers. 

Mr. Hayes. No ; I would not say the great body, but they are of foreign 

Acting Chairman Wkin.stock (interrupting). Extractions? 

Mr. Hayes. The sons of foreigners; yes. I speak now of the time, you know 
when boys who went to w'ork, a great many of them were the children of Ger- 
man and Irish and English parents. Tiiat is what I mean by that. I am just 
looking back to the time when I was a boy. Well, I think it is about the same 
now. There are other races coming in now\ 

Acting Cliairman Wkin.stock. In how many Instances have you had that 
come under your notice, Mr. Hayes, or where the $500 initiation fee has been 
paid? 

Mr. Hayes. I did not — I doubt if it has been paid in over 75 cases In the last 
15 years. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How much has your union Increaseil in the 
last 15 years? Can you recall about what strength you had 15 years ago? 
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Mr. Hayes. Well, It has increased 7,500. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. Then about 1 per cent of the Increase was 
from fSrelgners? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Acting Cliairmaii Weinstock. Who paid the $500? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And 99 per cent were from those wlu) were 
here and who only paid $5? 

Mr. Hayes. That is it. As I told you, this rule was not made to get money. 
It wa.s merely to stop them from coming. 

Acting (Uiairman Weinstock. Are there any (jiu‘stions >ou would like to ask, 
Mf. Lennon? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Hayes, suppose a bottle blower eoines from Belgium, or some other Euro- 
pean country where they make bottles, and has a union card, comes here by 
himself, with his family, and in good faith goes to a bottle factory controlled 
by your organization and gets work, what would he his initiation fee? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, his case would take this routine: His card, with th(‘ letter, 
would be sent to our otlice, and if the man had >» good ejts(‘ and his application, 
his card showed him to liave come here of his own free will ami to he in earnest 
to seek work, 1 would make a special provision : we would make a special pro- 
vision in his ease. We would k‘t him lii for $25. 

Commissioner Lennon, Ho you have us many come in in that way, individ- 
ually, iiersomilly, as comes in in teams or in liunehes, as you say, tliat you want 
to exclude? 

Mr. Hayp:s. Tliey usually come in in threes, twos, and tlirees. On two occa- 
sions they came 25 and 82. 

Commissioner Lennon. As new memiier.s admitted to your union during a 
year’s lime, what proportion of tliem are American mechanics? 

Mr. Hayes. I hum here? 

Commissioner Lennon, Yt‘s. Probably liorn liere or learned tlieir trade here, 
anyhow? 

Mr. Haves. Well, nearly all of them. 

(kunmissioner Lennon. What I wtnl to get at is, wliat proportion do you 
admit for $5 in eoinparison to those who have to \my the $509? 

Mr. Haver. Well, the $500, that is almost, w(dl, it is a negligible quriiility. 

Conunissioner Lennon. You don’t have more tluui a few a year, one or two 
a year' 

Mr. Hwes. Don’t liave a few a year. 

Ckumiussioner I.knnon. Don’t ]ia\e a few a year? 

Mr. Hayes. Xo. sir. None last year ami none this year. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then this law evidently is a law that Is more for its 
mental inlhieuce upon glass lilowers in tlie old country, to keep them away 
from liere? 

Mr. Hayes. That is what it Is. 

Commissioner Lennon. WIhui was yoiii union organized hrst? 

Mr, Hayes. In 1S47. 

Commissioner Lennon. It lias had a conlimious existence, lias it? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. TIu're wi're local unions in New .lersey at tlio time of the 
llevolutkmary W ar, iilaoes like (llasshoro, Alloway. They wer(‘ local. ’I'hreo 
or four would form what you call a league and eventually spread to tlie West, 
to Pittsburgh. 

Commissioner Lennon. WTiat class of citizenship, as to being law-abiding, and 
men who take an active interest in the welfare of tlie oomnuinity in wliich tliey 
live, liow do the glass liiowers compare with other citizens? 

Mr. Haye.s. W^ell, I tliiiik tliey compare very well. It is only natural that I 
would say that, but I will refer you to the president of the manufacturers’ 
association, who, 1 think, will follow me. Tliere was a time wlien the glass 
blowers bad tlie name of being hard drinkers, like in other trades, hut I could 
explain a good deal about tliat probably by entering Into a long argument that 
is not necessary. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Isn’t necessary. 

Mr. Hayes. No. But tlie fact here remains that there is no more temperate 
set of workers in the country to-day than the glass blowers. 1 remember 25 
years ago of seeing a frightful, a whole factory idle in St. I.ouls, probably 
through the heat, but the boys’ boss said It was from drink. But a few years 
ago I met that gentleman and he Is now president of tlie largest glass concern 
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in the world, the Illinois Glass Co., and he said in the year previous there had 
not been a man who had lost an hour’s work on account of drink. The dis- 
cluirj^es for drink in our trade, I have not heard of them in the last four years. 
So I think they are good. 

Commissioner I..UNNON. What social position does the glass blower hold in 
the city of Alton, 111.? 

Mr. ITayks. Pvxcellent; first class. I would like to say a few words on that. 

( Vunmissioiier Lennon. In Alton they really dominate the social life of the 
city, do tliey not? 

Mr. ITayks. Yes, sir. 1 woubl like to say that in neighboring towns across 
the riv(T, glass towns — I say this not to boast, but to offer an evidence of what 
good wages will do. If you go to towns like M<‘lville and SuUan, and other glass 
towns, you will find that most of the doctors and lawyers and professional men 
in the towm are the sons of glass blowers Unit have been able to educate their 
chiblren; and I feel proud of that myself, because it puts a very dilferent view 
upon the tra(b^-iinion Irom what you may have often lieard, that wages lead to 
excesses, and 1 consider that a slander on trade-unimiism. 

Ck>mmissioner Lennon. Mr. Hayes, the prime object set forth in the law^ cre- 
ating this commission is to investigate the umb'rlying causes of industrial un- 
rest and suggest su(,‘h remedies as the commission may in its wisdom devise — 
or in its foolishness, as tlie case may be. What recommendation waiuld you make 
as to what are the causes of industrial unrest, and what would you suggest as 
remedies? 

Mr. Hayes. The industrial unrest here? 

(kuumissioner Lennon. Yes; In the Lnited States, 

Mr. Il.WKs. You want to hunt up a wiser man than me. You see you had all 
the wise men here last w’ci'k. and th(\v told you all aliout it. 

In answering your (piestion I w'ould ask to be allowed to refer indirectly to 
some of the stateiiKuits imuU* luu’e last week. Cf course they wau’e public, and 
I think I have a right to refer to them. 

Now, last w(‘ek the same cpiestions w’ere askial of gentlemen — large employers — ■ 
about the unrest here and the causes of the general uneasiness and the feeling 
between labor and capital. Well, Philadelphia affords an example that wdll 
serve as an answer to one of your questions. It wuis brought out here last 
WTek that this is a very fioorly organized city, which is true; but the w’orking- 
men are not to blame for that. Tlie point o\erlooked liy the gentlemen last w'eek 
was this: That, while tln‘y told a gr(*at many things, especially aixuit what 
they did for their w’orkiug people and their beneficence and generosity and liu- 
inanity, there wais nothing said about did tlie men receive the waiges they earn. 
That is the point. Put everything else to one side. No man who receives wliat 
lie earns wants any comjiany doct(‘rs, any company stores, or any company 
nurses. He docs not want any interference from anyone except that interfer- 
ence which concerns ids w'ork direct. 

Anotlier gentleman said he tliought tlie labor question, or something like it, 
could be solved by going on sort of a social basis witli his workingmen. 

The best plan I liave found in 3.5 years is that the least you have to say to 
the boss the hotter, and the least the boss has to say to you the better. Too 
nuK'h familiarity breaks dowui discijdine, and it causes lioth sides to lose 
dignity. Do you know' how many men, or when tliey get too familiar, they 
would not hesitate to ask you to take a 15 per cent reduction in your wages, 
ami they can always tell you that times are had. But here in Philadelphia my 
observation has been — and I felt this keeidy — there are tliousands and thou- 
sands of good workingmen and people here, and many of them are now idle. 
They do not earn enough whmi tliey work to purchase all the things they need. 
They do not earn enough when tliey work to lay by enough to tide them over 
periods of w'hat we call artificial distress. 

The.se hard times, or times of unrest, are not natural ; they are manufac- 
tured. They are partly political, and that is the whole thing in all the 
big mills here. There is surveillance; I say there is spying; I know it; I have 
hail exiierlence here in strikes, ami I know' that the w'hole effort to keep the 
men disorganized is in the hope of producing cheaper than their competitors; 
and I often think it causes some of the philanthropists in this city more money 
to run on the nonunion plan that it w'ould to run union and pay good wages. 

That is one thing that I see here. The idle men — they can not purchase what 
they want. The mills are idle. It is a false sense of economy. That is one of 
the main things that is wrong here. To pay as little as you can and then, if 
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possible, to keep out all foreign products and build up — well, sell them to what- 
ever American has any money. 

This is a great manufacturing city, and a great many working people, women 
and children especially, here' — but I say there are lower wages paid here than 
in any city in America; and the gentleman who said last week that as good 
a wage is paid here as is paid anywhere else — 1 say that is absolutely mis- 
leading, and lie can not prove it. He said workingmen tell him so. Why didn't 
he mention the names or bring them forward? 

Another gi'iitleman said here — he insulted every workingman in Philadelphia 
when he said they could join uidons if they wanted to. He said they did not 
want to. That means that men would sooner work for low wages than high 
wages. That is such an absurdity that nobody can pay serious attention to it. 

I say about Philadelphia — and you might say it generally — there must be an 
edncalion that will overcome prejudice, this prejudice that exists betwet'ii tlie 
emjiloyer and the workman; and it is a gooil thing to say that it is breaking 
away; it is breaking down; and no real employer has any respect to-day for 
the catering, cringing wmrkman who expects to get a job by buying another 
fellow’s job. 

To ri'turn again to Philadelphia, all these big establishments here, they pay 
$6, $7, .$8, and .$9 a wa'ek to men with families. You ask the cause of the 
unrest; can’t you see it? AVho can support a family on wages like that? If 
we get as much justice in this city as we g('t advice and alleged assistance, we 
wandd be all right. I g<'t tired of that. That is nauseating. If an em])loyer 
tells me what he does for lus workingmen, I only want to know’ one thing: Do 
you pay them what they earn? Do you pay them stamlard wages? Or is it a 
wage scale set up by yourself? Some of the mi'ii said last w’eek, one gentleman, 
the head of a big concern, said he didn’t think he could run the thing if he had 
union labor. They would run his business. He never said anything about his 
conducting or running the affairs of labor. We have a business in this world. 
We want to work. AN’lien we were children — and nobody can ever pay us for 
what wa* lost when we failed to get an education. All the money in the glass 

industry would not pay me for the sense of the wrong in my failure to get an 

(‘ducatimi. I gave my life to learn my trade. That is my capital. I have 

business to protect my trade, protect my interest, protect my fellow w’orkmen. 

When a man says “ If w’e had a tra<le-union they would run our business,” that 
is a sorrouTul, wmrnout, moss-grown old story. I may get a little intense about 
this, but if yon had lived here' as long as I did and saw and heard things that 
I do, S guess you w’ouhl bo like myself. 

You asked me about this. I believe that there never will be a better solution 
until there is the highest sense of justice imi)lant('d in the minds of all men. 
They may come, and the only sense of justi<*e conu's from a Christian source, 
and if there w’hs more Christianity injecte<l into labor and industry there wmuld 
be less hardship; but they liave the pretentions of (iiristianity, and no evidence 
of it in the practical W’ork. I fail to grasp the meaning of that. Whether this 
commission — of course, there are men on this commission wdio know more about 
this thing than I do, but that is my innermost belh'f, whether it will ever be 
realized or not is all riglit. Of course I lu'lieve it will. 

I believe it wmuld be very w’ell for this commission to consider the advisability 
of recommending to Congress, or to have recommended to the different States, 
a system of teaching in the public schools on economy, the rudimentary elements 
of economy. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You mean political economy? 

Mr. Hayes. Y’^es ; political economy. I moan that economy that will teach the 
young man how’ to overcome poverty in an honest w'ay. If poverty was God 
given, everybody would be poor. But it is not God given. That it is not ordained 
from Heaven there is evidence of that all around you. There is teaching so 
much in the public schools, and in all schools, and I tliluk there Is one principal 
thing overlooked ; that is, to teach — you call it political economy — the creation 
apd distribution of wealth. Well, I will simplify it by saying to teach the chil- 
dren the rudimentary elements to overcome poverty. That would Include tem- 
perance, that would include honesty, that would include justice as between man 
and man. That is iny idea. It is Hard to realize this until you spend 10 or 20 
or 30 years in this movement; to start out with justice firmly embedded in your 
nature and to believe in a divine purpose, and to imagine that all the world 
does it, because it practices it, but when you get up against the Industrial situa- 
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tion to find there is no such belief at all. There is a belief, but I mean there 
is no such thing as a practice of it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The point right here, Mr. Hayes, granting that 
your ideal would bring about the best conceivable condition, that is the ideal 
of every man, whether he be employer or worker, being filled with a spirit of 
economy 

Mr. Hayes. Y(‘s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Simply striving for justice and nothing more 
than justice? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Acting (chairman Weinstock. Admitting that when all men are educated up 
to their standard and aim, simply to get that which is their just due, and 
nothing more, tliat we will have the best conceivable condition; pending that, 
however, and to make a decade’s, to make it a generation's time, to have 
centuries pass befor(‘ all men will have been educated up to the standard, pend- 
ing Unit ultimate, the question is what is the best possible condition to estab- 
lish industrial p('ace and to minimize industrial unrest? Do you know of any 
better [lossihle condition during tliat interval than that of mutual organization 
and trade agreements? 

Mr. Hayes. I was just going to come to that. I don’t know any better than 
..he things I have said, but I believe the time is now at hand, and there will 
never be any industrial peace without them. And I believe that the work of 
your commission is going to tell and be felt all over this country, and labor 
officials or men or ideals, as you call them, but nevertheless we grasp the rough 
edges of conditions. So I say that, believing it to be true that now is the time, 
because Congress is busy with industrial training and (slucation, and labor 
has indorstM it, vocational training and education, why not include, if it might 
suit your judgments, this suggestion about an education tliat would teach 
children to overcome in an honest way the poverty? I tell you all that that 
would include — I believe now is the time. I don’t believe there will ever be any 
rest until that is done. 

Now, I also said, in the fir.st iilace, I referred to an economic principle, which 
you understand as well as anyone else, that the hard times are artificial ; that 
unless workingmen earn enough to purchase, why, all the laws on earth are of 
no avail. I believe we have found in our trade collective bargaining that 
should be put in plainer language for the whole trade, Tliat means organized 
labor and organized employers. That means tlie employer goes there to buy 
labor from tlie representatives of labor under the best conditions he can ob- 
tain it, and the men go tliere to sell the labor of thosii who sell them under 
the best possible conditions. ’Phat has led to harmony and iirospmfity and good 
will in trade that, to my own personal knowledge, for over 30 years; I have been 
active in tlie labor nunaanent 25 yi'ars ; I have boon a member 32 y('ars. So 
you may excuse me a little to-day for talking so miu li if I am full of a question 
tliat I have been dealing willi every day for tliat length of time. 

I believe tlie solution of the economic problem, the simple solution that will 
meet the approbation of all men, and I think you will tind its basis in the 
Scripture, is to make every man a producer as well as a consumer. That is 
the basis ^if iiolitical economy, as I understand it — to get men to work. 1 
think that is the whole thing liere, to my thinking, and I was leading up in 
that direction. We have so many here wlio consume — I will say nothing about 
tliose who can live without producing — I am talking of the workingmen, the 
idle workingmen and tlie woman and the child, and anything that would lead 
in that direction, according to my view, is tlie main basis of the labor question. 
And tliat is giving to tliem enough. 

As I say, if I was allowed to talk here, I could tell you a wliole lot of things 
about this unrest that might lead you to think that I was interested In iiolitics, 
but I am ndt. I say It is manufactured, and partly political. 

I believe from my knowledge of employment bureaus in the cities and in 
others that this commission might do soinetiiing toward having governments, 
or the State, maybe — there niiglit be a clash tliere — hut there should he some 
employment agencies that would not be graft offices, and that would be in 
the control of men who had passed an examination as to their character and 
ability. I believe that would be a splendid thing. I could say something on 
efficiency, but I think I have talked enough. We have no stop-watch system 
or no efficiency system, yet we produce more ware to-day in 8i hours — twice as 
much ware to-day in 8i hours — as we did 25 years ago in 10 hours. That 
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comes from loyalty to the employer, because of fair treatmeut by the employer, 
and improve<l facilities; of course, all have led to that. 

That is all I have to say. 

Actiiij^ Chairman Wkinstock. Tliank you very much, Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Unless you wish to ask me more questions. 

(Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF ME. GEORGE W. YOST. 

Prof. Baunett. Mr. Yost, will you give the rcport^u* >our name and address? 

Mr. Yosr, Ceorge W. Yost, Bellalre, Ohio. 

l*r()f. Baknett. Mr. Yost, will you state what your oillclal connection with 
the National Association of Bottle and \lal Manufacturers is? 

Mr. Yost. President of the as.sociation. 

Prof. Baknett. For how long, Mr. Yost? 

Mr. Yost. 1 think 10 years — 8 years, possibly. 

Prof. Bvhnett. l^hght years? 

l\Ir. Yost. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Baknett. In the glass bottle and vial business what part of the manu- 
facturers are connected with your a.ssociation? 

Mr. Yost. Wiiat is that? 

Prof. Baknett. I say wliat proportion of the manufacturers who make glass 
bottles and vials are in your association? 

Mr. Yost. Just about one-half of them, I think. 

Pi’of. Barnett. One-half? 

Mr. Yost. Yes, sir. 

Ih'of, Baknett. Why do the remainder of the manufacturers not Join — of tin' 
men who employ union operators, I nuaui? 

Mr. Yosr. Tliat would l)e impossil)le for us to answer. We think all ought to. 
We have used every effort we (*an to get them to do it, but they do not. 

Prof. Bakne'I't. They abide by the agreenu'nts concluded by >our association 
and the glass-bottle blowers? 

Mr. Yost. All those that employ union laj)or do; y<‘s, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. All those that employ union labor? 

Mr. Yost. Y(‘s, sir. 

Prof. Baknett. But that obedience to this agreement is secured by tin* 
union ? 

Mr. \n8T. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Tlint is. If tiu'y do not abide lin^ union would call a strik('? 

Mr. Yost. We have no power. 

Prof. Baknett. Does your associalion liave any oilier fiinction, sudi as 
credit iiureaii, or do you have anytliiiig — do you negotiate wilh th(‘ riulrouds 
about rates? 

Mr, Yost. Yes, sir; we liave wlial we call tli(‘ railroad committee. W(‘ used 
to lisive wliat we called a tariff committc(‘; lliat is obsolete now, but wc ]iii\c 
a railroad committee. 

Prof. BAKNErr. But those other functions are not sutliciently importJUit to 
attract the other manufacturers? 

Mr. Yost. Tliey are not consideia'd so, jierhaps. 

Prof. Baknett. Is your association n'sjMmsihle to a member — does it cost 
much? 

JMr. Yost. Ten dollars initiation fee and $2.,b0 per sliop. 

Prof. Baknett. Shop consisting of 

Mr. Y"ost. Of three men. That is not the case alway.s; it Is sometimes two 
men and sometimes one man. 

Prof. Barnett. You association meets onliimrily how often? 

Mr. Yost. Twdee a year. 

Prof. Barnett. Twice a year? 

Mr. Yost. Yes, sir ; you mean to si)eak of our part of it? 

Prof. Barnett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yost. Twice a year; we meet the two days before our preliminary and 
final conferences in May and August. 

Prof. Barnett. All manufacturers in your association are InviUsl to attend 
that meeting? 

Mr. Yost. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. How do you apiwint the conferees for the preliminary con- 
ference? 
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Mr. Yost. Appointed by the ehairman. 

Prof. Barnett. How many members are usually appointed? 

Mr. Yost. Twelve members and tw’o alternates. 

Prof. Kaknett. Does that usually include practically all the manufacturers 
who attend the conference? 

^Ir. Yost. Tliat committee is appointed — divided according to the different 
methods of work usually. For instance, there will be so many who are inter- 
<'sted in tlie hand bulbs; so many wlio are interested in the wide-method ma- 
chiiH'; so many wiio are interested in the narrow-mouth machine; we divide 
tluMU up as m'arly as j possible to have all the interests represented. 

Prof. Bahnkit. What is done at this preliminary conference — before we get 
to that, does this gemu*al meeting of the association go over in advance of the 
])i'(‘liminary conference nil questions M’hich may possibly come up? 

Mr. Yost. Yes, sir; the iinMIminary conference — the bulk of it is gone over 
in the hnal conferiMK O — tlie tilings not easily handled in the regular conference. 

Prof. Barnett. I mean tlie nus^tlngs of your association. 

Mr. YovSt. The committee appointed at the annual conference does not go 
into elVect until the next May. That i.s, they do not have anything to do; that 
is, the iireliminary conference. Tlam they take ui) and settle the matter at 
the final conference. 

Prof. Bmin’ett. Do they have any instructions from the general meeting, or 
are they free to act? 

Mr. ShisT. Psually at the meeting the day preceding the final conference of 
manufacturers the manufacturers meet in annual session and dispose of the situ- 
ation and fri'iiiKMitly discuss all subjwts that are to be brought up by the com- 
mittee before the conference. 

Prof. Barnett. But they are free to act as they see fit? 

Mr. Yosr. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Those instructions are not binding? 

Mr. Yost. No, sir. 

I’rof. Barnett. Do you think that the preliminary conference is, on the whole, 
a useful institution? 

Mr. Vost. \es, sir. 

Prof. liAUNETT. You know, perhaps, that in the flint-glass trade they have 
abolished that preliminary conference very largely on the ground that the cost 
was too much? You <lo not think that is true? 

Mr. Yost, I don’t think so; 1 think the jireliminary conference is a very 
valuable part of our work. We bring up matters there, the discussion on par- 
ticular items, that if w(‘ had to settle them there migiit cause .some trouble, or 
if we wanild make some demand or request, or lh(‘ other side makes some re- 
(luest, if it had to be settled at that time it might lead to trouble, but we all 
have time to think it o\er, and we have for years .settled those in the conference. 

Prof. Barnett. The final conference is in July? 

Mr. Yost. Late in August. Now, on account of the change from 10 to 11 
months’ work, the employi'es are not ready now to act in July. 

I’rof. Barnett. So that you hav(\ then, from May 'until July to think over auy 
disagreements which develoji at the prillmlnary conference? 

Mr. Yost. May until August nowc 

Prof. Barnett. May until August? 

Mr. Yost. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Tills period of consideration you think tiaids toward reaching 
an agreement? 

IMr. Yo.st. I believe .so. 

Prof. Bakne'it. In Augu.st? 

Mr. Yost. I believe so. 

Prof. Baknp:tt. After the agreement is signed in August, how are any dis- 
putes which arise undiT the agreement settled? 

Mr. Yost. The disputes until the May conference are left to the president of 
the gla.ss-blowers’ association. Any ruling he makes is binding until the May 
conference, or po.ssibly until the final conference, if it can not be settled at the 
May conference, but it is binding until tlie May conference, and it is freiiuently 
worked under also. If either side objects to the ruling, the protest is brought 
before the conference for settlement. 

Prof. Barnett. I think your agreement is the only one In the country, so far 
as I know, Mr. Yo.st, in which the settlement of the dispute is left to one person. 
It is u.sual for the agreements to be left to the pre.sident of the a.ssociation and 
the president of the union, or olUcials from either side. 
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Is this because of tlie great confidence the manufacturers have in Mr. Ilayos 
or to some other question? 

Mr. Yost. In the first place, they are inclined to be amicable. Mr. Hayes 
and the other committee might be in trouble if they tried to. 'I'hey have found 
that Mr. Hayes is very fair in Ids declsion.s. 

Prof. Barnett. So you regard that method of settling disputes under agree- 
ment a.s very satisfactory? 

Mr. Yost. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Have the men ever quit work on account of strikes — di.spute.s? 

Mr. Y^ost. I think there has been rare occasions, for a week or so, but I w'ant 
to go on record as saying, in my exi>erience of more than 20 years as a member 
and chairman of that association, that we have had absoiviteiy no trouble when- 
ever an agreement was made, whether favorai)le to the workmen or not, they 
have adhered to it' absolutely. And when ne Jiad it settled, \\e knmv we could 
('ontraet for a year’s work under the' conditions tiiat existed at tlu‘ time; that 
there would be no question about tlndr carrying out their part of tlie agr(*ement. 

Prof. iiARNETT. Do .YOU regard the advantages thus conferred by the agree- 
ment ; that is, the advanages flow ing from the fact that you knew that the jigree- 
ment. the conditions for the year, were sutlicient to make it worth while, to keep 
up the agreeiiu'iits? You think the agriHUiumt has bi'cn a good thing, do you? 

]Mr. Yh)sT. lha-sonally, I am very much in favor of it; yes, sir. 

Prof. Barm/it. You prefer to have the agrisaiuMit rather than to have a sys- 
tem under which you contract individually with your workmen? 

Mr. Yost. I have never had, with the i‘Xc<q»tion of six montlis, possibly. In 
years — thirty some years ago — T Iiave iu‘V(t liad any otlau’ wa.\, cons(‘qinmtly I 
liardly speak fairly of it, because my (‘xiierience has been very satisfactory so 
far as that part of It is concerned. 

Prof. Bvunett. Just a question or two, Mr. Yost, about the machine. Mr. 
Hayes told the commission on Saturday about the policy of the union with 
reference to tlie macliine, tlie policy of reducing Magi's, or, rather, the free-shift 
system, and the reduction of the number of ajiprentices, and, linally, the reduc- 
tion in wagv's. 

From the manufacturers’ standpoint, do you think it would have been possible 
to have liandli'd the machine question in any olhm* iinahod so as to liave avoided 
unemployment for the men? Oonld any iiiiprovenamt in tliat policy have been 
possible, or do you regard tiie union’s policy as the logical one? 

Mr. Yost. That is pretty hard to answer, tliat qiu'stioii; and a good many 
rnanuf.'if turers liave f('lt that if the union had, years ago, at tlie inception of 
tlieir changes, laid nuule more logical reductions, that it might have brought 
different results. It is a matter of conjecture rather than a matter to he 
definitely decided. 

Prof. Barnetu'. Just how do they think th.at it might have brought better 
re.sults? 

Mr. Yost. I would say that I think, generally, that tlie union lias handled the 
matter very fairly, and it was handled very al^ly, because tliey have kept their 
organization togeliier and they have done what is very dis.satisfnctory to labor 
organizations gein'rally — tbe.v have reduced wages sometimes, when they thought 
it was Imiiortant, but not as Mr. Hayi's said; lliey lane not reducisl wages at 
all on some things, on some items, and on others they have reduced very con- 
siderably. Tliey have done that as they, in their judgment, thought it was best 
to do, I think at llie time. 

I’rof. Barnett. Just how wumld an earlier reduction in wages, just how do 
the manufacturers 

Mr. Yost (interrupting). Well, it was a question among some people Avhether 
it might have simply brought a cost wliere the machiiu‘s would not liave com- 
peted at the time. 

Prof. Barnett. Why? 

Mr. Yost. It is merely a matter of one side has got as good an argument ns the 
other. I don’t know. 

Prof. Barnett. Many manufacturers had very little knowledge of how much 
a machine could produce at that time? 

Mr, Yost. Yes. And the machines did not produce at first what they produce 
now, so far as that is concerned. The machine improveil ns well as tlie glass 
blowers. 

Prof. Babnett. Do you regard the outlook for glass-bottle blowers as promis- 
ing at the present time with the machines? 
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Mr. Yo.st. Yes ; I think there is going to be work for glass blowers 50 years 
from now. My experience with the machine is comparatively short, but to my 
mind it has demonstrated that there is going to be a great deal of work to be 
done by the blowers, or some other metliod of making except from any one 
machiiK'. You understand there are other automatic machines besi<les the one 
generally discussed. There are a great number of semiautomatic machines 
which interfere S( riously almost as the automatic with the wages of the 
workmen. 

Prof. B.\jiNETT. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you any questions, Mr. Lennon? 

Commissioner Lennon. I have none. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many fewer men, Mr. Yost, so far as you 
know, are now emidoyed in the industry than were employed before the intro- 
duction of the automatic machine? 

Mr. Yost. I don’t believe I could ansA^er that. There has been on — the ma- 
chine has taken the ])lace of (luite a number of men; on the other hand, the 
trade has grown so that — I think Mr. Hayes could answer that, of course ; am) 
I think there is about as many as before, jmssibly a few less. 1 would not think 
much. But I am not fandliar with that side of it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In other words, the expansion of the industry 
has absorbed the men thrown out of employment by the machine? 

Mr. Yost. Very largely, yes; but I am not (luite sure to what extent. 

Acting t:halrinan Weinstoc:k. Now, the statement has been made before this 
commission at various times by various witnesses that the tendency of modern 
industrialism is to replace the skilled workers with machines, and for that 
skilled worker to become practically only a human machine; that is, it is a 
human machine walcliing a material machine; and that in that wise the wage 
value of the worlou- has been materially reduced. Now, in how far will that 
apply as to your industry? 

l\Ir. Yost. Now, that may be right and it may be wrong. In the first place. 
If you take and place the glassworkers’ wages at $4.50 to $5.50 a day, it has 
been reduced; on the other hand, I believe there has been a policy on one 
machine especially to increase the wages of tiieir workmen. They have found 
that it requires no less blowers who are skilled workmen there as anywhere 
els(‘ and in another place we found that they have improved things, and in our 
particular case, 1 believe, as rapidly as possible. I just have a report this 
morning from Streeter, III., that tliey have changed from tlie 12 to 8 hour siiift, 
with i)ractically no reduction in wages. I think In our jdace the cheapest boy, 
you might say, we hav’o some carrying-in hoys who, part of them, are paid 
$L8() a day, a‘nd the otliers run up to $2.25 and .$2.50 and $3 a day. In other 
words, the peo])le who formerly got mostly $1.75, or something like that, they 
are now getting $2,50 a day on an average. 

We have rsiised u]) one set, and, on the other hand, we have reduced some- 
body else a little more than that, probably. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, some months ago, while this commission 
was holding its hearings in the city of Washington, we had ar>pear before us, 
as one of our witness(‘.s, IMr. Emery. Will you just explain what position Mr. 
Emory holds, ISIr. Barnett? 

Prof. Baknett. He is counsel for the National A.ssocintion of IManufacturers. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. lie is counsel for the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and who evidently has mad(‘ a very close and careful study 
of industrial conditions of the country. I am not in a position at this time, so 
manv weeks having elapsed, to quote him with any degree of accuracy, and I 
haven’t his testimony at liand— it is in Wasliington— hut I can only say that 
the impression conveyed upon my mind, as I now recall it, by his testimony 
was to this effect, and I want to find out in how far your experience as a manu- 
facturer, dealing with unions, bears out his views. His testimony, in substance, 
was to tlds effect, that the tendency of organized labor is to be despotic, un- 
reasonable, monopolistic, and, among other things, he cited this glass blowers* 
case, showing that they demanded an admission fee of $500, making it pro- 
hibitory, practically, with a view of establishing a monopoly, and that the em- 
ployers, in self-defense, liad to resort to inventive genius, which brought about 
the introduction of the automatic machine, which has practically displaced the 
glass blower. 

Now, will you tell us In how far Mr. Emery’s opinions hold good In your 
industry? 
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Mr. Yost. Well, In, the first place, In a broad sense, any organization of 
either capital or labor is, in a sense, monopolistic; that is to say, it Is their 
object, in jretting together, to get a sort of monopoly, although — and they have 
done that in our business, as they have in others. 

Now, in the second place, wliile we read (‘very day of things in newspapers 
that would carry out Mr. Emery’s statement complained of, there is trouble 
here and there is trouble somewhere else, and th(\> have done this and held 
people up. I am not very competent to speak, becaus(\ as I said a little while 
ago, our settlements have Ixam carri(‘d out absolnt(‘ly. Tlx're has never oc- 
curred anything that was not reasonable. We lane never had occasion to 
hang it up exc(‘pt for a day or wo(‘k, or a we<‘k, or sonx'thing of that sort, 
until the national ollicers of the association could get charge of the case, in 
which case they generally .straighten it out. 

From my standpoint it would be only the same a.s a jiersonal question — what 
I have read of what .sonu'hody else lias doiu\ I don’t know wlu'tln'r it is 
becau.se we have got a better set of men or a bettor committee, or what it is, 
but we certainly haven’t had any trouble of that sort, although 1 do hear 
every day statements which make me think, if I boliewd them, that what Mr. 
Emery said was true. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. So far as your pcTsonal experience goes, in 
your own industry, you have found that organized labor has respected its con- 
tracts and lived up to tln'in faithfully? 

Mr. Yost. Absolutely, sir ; yi^s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wktnstoi'k. Would you or would you not return to tlie 
earliiT conditions, where there w'as individual bargaining, as a matter of 
choice? 

Mr. Yost. I would not, personally ; no, sir. Some people who did might do 
that. I would not do it, because I have f('lt tlu^re Is a stability about the busi- 
ness that was worth as much as it cost. It is true we huv(‘ not always agreed 
with the other association, d'ho fact is, that we hilt(‘rly di'>ugn‘e<l with them at 
times and did not think they dlil use good Judgment, did not think they did 
what th(-y should for tiieir own Ix^st inti'rests, or for us, hut it was their part 
of the ixisiness, and tliey were there to take care of their bu.siness, and we w(?re 


there to take care of ours. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. In other words, while your .system of mutual 
organization, mutual recognition, trade agrix'uu'nts, ha.s not wiped out disputes, 
thev luive wiped out war? 

Mr. \'osT. Yi's; they have brought it to a ])lace where it was a question 
whothei they wei‘o right or we were right, and they fn^quently warn because 
they had a better organization than w’e had. 

Acting (’hail man M'kin.siock. Now', as an (uuployer of long exiXM'ience and a 
man w'ho has hoi'u an ohsiawer and a studi'iit. do you know' of any go()d reasons 
why the saim‘ conditions tliat prevail In your iialustry could not lie duplicated 
practically in CM'ry industry? 

Mr. Yost. Well, I could lind a reason wliy, sinqily because ihe comlitions sur- 
rounding would not permit it. 

Acting Chairman Wkin.stock. For example? - 

l\Tr. Yo.st. For example, if w'C are going to organize farnu'rs and farmers 

^^Actlng Chairman Wf.tnstock (interrupting). 1 w^us speaking of industry. 

Mr. YotsT. The other side. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Not agricultural? 

Mr Yost That is a different thing. I don’t know of any reason why they 
could' not do it if Hut could agree on conditions and terms, and ail that sort 

^^AcHnS Chairman Weinstock. Have you found in your dealings with organized 
labor that they have been de.spotic, unr(‘asonahle, unjust, and unfair? 

Mr Yo.st. I have only thought sometimes they were unreasonable. L hat was 
Tov side of it I thought that they were quite unreasonable. My friend Hayes 
over here sometimes acts, I think, very unreasonable, but I can’t convince him 
of It and conse<iuently I have to let it go at that. ^ , . 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is all, Mr. Yost. Thank you very much. 
Would you care to add anything to your testimony? tr 

Mr Yost I don’t think so. We have had wiser men than I am. Mr. Hayes 
has spoken’on the other side, and he is very well calculated to hx^ after the 
interests of his people in every way. The conditions are not good. The rea.sons 
why they are not good would be a personal matter, very largi^ly, a matter of 
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personal opinion as to why they are not good. I w^ouUl say, generally, that I 
wisli somehow, and as promptly as possible, we eould stop the agitation, not of 
these trade disputes but the passage of laws and the enforcement of laws that 
are not supposed to he in the interests of the consumers but sometimes are, and 
it is doubtful, in my opinion, whether they accomplish anything, but people 
who are lujt accustomed to it, it is hard for them to know that there is hardly 
a line of human emUaivor that is not interfered with somewhere now by the en- 
forcement of some kind of a law. It may be all right. It may be that when 
the millenlum comes ami we get everybody tnlucated and everybody tries, as 
IVIr. Ha>es says, to do just as he should, tluit we can overcome that. But there 
are so many things that are not bad, not themselves, the laws that are not bad. 

'fake the i)ure-f()od laws, for instance. As a rule, we will agree they are good, 
and they may be, and there is rea'^mi for them, but In the enforcement of them 
>ou can not have any idea how mdlions and ten of millions of dollars are held 
up in our business. I su]>pose (Iiere is now in the hands of the bottle manu- 
facturers $r),000,(MK) of goods that can not be sold under present conditions 
that co\dd have be('n sold under conditions at the time they were made. But 
some insjK'ctor — somebody who comes out and mak(‘s a rule — tlie rule may be 
all right in the making, but it has simply stopped the pro<luctLon, but the cost 
(»f it to every line of Iniman endeavor you can hardly say. 

Some little while ago in the city of New York they passed a law that they 
should not sell any more milk out of cans. I thought that was a right good 
sort of thing, but 30,000 grocery men had to throw them away tind charge the 
consumer a little more. That was good for the bottle business. We applauded 
them fully to the echo, luit while they were doing it there was trouble. We 
take, for instance, under the i>rohibltion law. While we will agree, probably, 
they are good, there are hundreds of thousands of people to-day in the State of 
West Virginia alone — 2ri,(K)0 people — out of work. I think possibly, when you 
come around to it, it might be better for everybody, but just while it is going 
<m it is very bad. 

And that brings me to this: That in any report of this commission the 
underlying thing that ought to be remembered is that while ihe public will 
pay no attention to the failure of a tirm, it is a matter of a few stockholders 
losing their nioiuw ev('ry time there is a fjillure of that sort ; there are anywhere 
from 10<j to 1,000 to 10,000 men thrown out of employment and temporarily, 
and possibly permanently, become wanderers on the face of the earth. 

We ought to try to reach s(nue agroemout, if we could. As I see it person- 
ally, politics enters too largely; polities and business are too closely connected. 
We have two kinds of business in this country; one is political and tlie other 
is commercial, and they are never both active at the same time. When politics 
is working overtime commercial industry is going to wait until tiiey see what 
tile result of it is going to he. 

You can not keep tliem from it. You may say it is psychological, hut it is 
true. When a man’s hair stands it is not important at tiie moment what made 
It stand, but it is doing it, and what it is that frightened him is of very small 
import if he is going to do something that may injure not only himself but 
possibly hundreds of thousands of other people. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Just one more question, Mr. Yost, while I 
think of it. 

What is the relations existing in your iiulustry between the employers on 
the whole and tlie workers on the wlmle? Is the feeling one of mutual hos- 
tility or one of mutual kindliness and friendly relationship? 

Mr. Yost. Oh, I think in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they are 
friendly. There are possibly one or two or throe firms who havh not forgotten 
vet that they used to tight 'and are keeping up the fight even after they have 
i>eon beaten, hut I don’t think there is a particle of tliat. Our men with us are 
just as good citizens as anybody else, as any other class of men, and in a good 
many cases better, and there isn’t a particle of feeling or a particle of hos- 
tility anywhere. Occasionally w'e get a recalcitrant fellow we want to dre, 
and maybe we do somewmy, hut it is not the rule, and that Is not the feeling, 
as I understand it, among our people. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Tliank you very much, Mr. Yost. 

This will close the subject of the glass and pottery Industry. 


X 













